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INTENDED  CATHEDRAL  AT  LILLE. 

Wx  have  f^m  time  to  time  recorded  the  progpreee  of  the  eccleaiological 
movement  in  France.  When  first  we  considered  it,  it  was  like  the 
same  good  cause  in  England,  strnggUng  for  the  recogaition  of  its  posi- 
tion ;  now,  in  France  as  in  England,  that  position  is  won  completely  and 
inconteetAblj,  and  the  question  actually  at  stake  is,  the  use  to  be  made 
of  the  victory.  It  is  our  pleasurable  duty  this  day  to  bring  before  our 
resders  a  tangible  proof,  upon  the  largest  material  scale,  of  this  fact. 
In  so  doing  we  not  only  consult  our  own  taste,  but  we  fulfil  a  request 
specially  made  to  us  by  the  commission  appointed  to  carry  out  the 
work,  that  we  should  communicate  the  tidings  to  the  ecclesiological 
public  of  England,  and  urge  (which  we  ex  animo  do)  that  assistance  on 
iti  put  which,  as  we  shall  explain,  it  is  enabled  to  give. 

Considering  its  sice  and  its  importance,  both  as  a  fortification  of  the 
first  class,  a  thriving  manufacturing  town,  and  now  the  point  of  di- 
vergence of  the  railroad  from  Calais  to  Paris  on  the  one  side,  and 
Belgium  and  Germany  (Europe,  in  short)  on  the  other,  Lille  has  been 
hidierto  singularly  poor  in  its  churches.  It  contains  a  few  not  re* 
markabla  of  the  Renaissance,  and  two  in  Pointed  t  the  one,  S.  Cathe- 
rine, a  very  inferior  Flamboyant  structure, — the  other.  S.  Maurice, 
Idready  described  in  our  pages,  a  rather  Isjge  building,  noticeable  in 
several  of  its  features,  but  yet  hardly  "  up  to  the  mark'*  as  the  principal 
diurch  of  sueh  a  city  as  lAlle. 

The  existence  of  this  deficiency  has  recency  been  pressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  by  the  addition  of  the  style  of  '*  Lille  *'  to 
the  designation  of  the  pt^late  in  whose  diocese  it  stands*  heretofore 
known  aiiaply  as  Archbishop  of  Cambrai.  This  of  ooarse  points  to  the 
possibility  of  tb^re  being  some  day  a  Bishop  of  Lille  eimplkiter,  an 
hoDonr  which,  in  spite  of  its  importance  in  other  ways,  that  locality  has 
never  hitherto  attained. 

In  aatieipation  Of  this  event,  and  as  a  measure  of  church  extension 
far  the  towil  itself^  the  inhabitants  have  reaoived  to  erect  "  a  mono- 
vox..  XVI.  B 
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mental  church,  under  the  dedication  of  "  Notre  Dame  de  la  Treille»  pa- 
troness of  their  city,  and  S.  Peter  '*;  and  the  commission  appointed 
to  carry  out  the  works  "  makes  an  appeal  to  the  artists  of  France  and 
foreign  countries,  who  may  be  desirous  of  attaching  their  names  to  this 
religious  enterprise."  They  are  called  upon  to  furnish  "  a  complete 
plan,  under  the  triple  heads  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  interior 
decoration — a  plan  which  shall  embody  a  great  idea  of  Catholic 
aesthetics."  In  so  doing,  however,  the  commission  reserves  to  itself 
the  power  of  building,  in  the  first  instance,  the  main  building  alone, 
and  of  postponing  the  secondary  portions.  The  site  is  to  be  between 
the  ancient  circus  and  the  canal,  as  indicated  upon  the  plan  issued  to- 
gether with  the  printed  prospectus.  As  the  ground  is  to  be  cleared 
and  levelled,  the  architects,  it  is  stated,  need  not  trouble  themselves  as 
to  the  locality  involving  any  peculiarity  which  can  affect  the  plans. 

"  The  style  of  the  monument  must  recall  the  beautiful  edifices,  simple 
at  once  and  imposing,  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
church,  of  which  the  length  is  to  be  from  100  to  110  metres,"  (i.e., 
from  about  330  to  365  feet,)  "  must  exhibit  one  or  two  towers,  sur- 
mounted by  spires,  three  deeply-recessed  portals,  a  nave  and  two  aisles 
{troia  nefs),  single  transepts,  a  choir,  a  sanctuary  and  apsidal  chapels, 
separated  from  the  sanctuary  by  the  aisle ;  the  chapel  at  the  extreme 
east  end,"  (plac^  dans  le  axe  du  chcettrj  "  and  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  most  have  more  importance  given  to  it  than  the  others. 
A  triforium  mnst  run  round  the  nave,  the  choir,  and  the  sanctuary." 

"  The  choir  must  be  sufficiently  spacious  to  allow  of  the  develope- 
ment  of  processions,  and  of  the  solemnities  of  (Roman)  Catholic  worship ; 
and  to  afibrd  personal  accommodation  for  a  cathedral  chapter,  in  case 
Lille  should  one  day  become  a  Bishop*8  see.  The  buildings  are  also  to 
comprise  a  large  hall  for  meetings  ;  two  sacristies,  one  for  the  clergy, 
and  the  other  for  the  choir-men  and  chorister-boys ;  a  hall  for  cate- 
chising, and  some  small  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  bishop,  the  preacher, 
the  sacristan,  &c.,— the  latter"  (the  sacristan's  apartment),  "  as  much 
as  possible  to  command  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  church.  Without 
deviating  from  the  stipulation  of  economy,  to  which  they  must  conform, 
the  competitors  may  perhaps  be  able  to  combine  these  accessory  build- 
ings together  in  the  construction  of  a  cloister.  They  may  likewise  pro- 
fitably study  the  plan  of  a  parvise  in  front  of  the  principal  portal,  in 
case  means  should  be  found  to  devote  to  this  construction  the  ground" 
(removed  in  the  levelling)  "  which  is  not  being  actually  disposed  of.  A 
crypt  must  be  sunk  beneath  the  choir,  with  easy  approaches,  for  the 
preservation  of  the  relics.  The  baptistery  and  the  funereal  chapels  must 
be  placed  close  to  the  entrance,  and  be  sufficiently  spacious. 

"  The  commission  proposes  brick  as  the  preferable  material  for  the 
massive  constructions,  the  waUs  and  the  vaulting ;  the  stone  of  Vergelet 
and  Hordain  for  all  the  portions  which  are  to  exhibit  mouldings  and 
sculpture,  and  grit  for  the  basements.  The  cost  of  the  entire  work 
must  not  exc^d  3,000,000  francs,  (about  £120,000,)  exclusive  of  the 
price  of  the  site,  the  painted  glass,  and  the  fittings. 

'*-The  competitors  must  eaLhibit  a  general  plan  to  the  scale  of  five  mil- 
limetres to  the  metre''  (200th  fall  size),  "  also  a  detailed  plan"  (plan 
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ietmtt^J  a  front  and  a  aide  elevatioii,  two  aectiona,  one  longitudinal  and 
tbe  other  tranaverae,  all  on  the  acale  of  a  centimetre  the  metre*'  (lOOth 
full  size).  "  The  details,  such  as  baaei,  capitals,  arch* vaults,  bosses* 
pmnacles,  sections  of  mouldings,  foliage.  &c.,  muat  be  figured  in  these 
dfswings  at  a  scale  of  ten  centimetrea  the  metre  (10th  fiill  size).  The 
competitora  muat  also  send  in  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  coat, 
according  to  the  scale  of  prices  affixed  to  the  prospectus/' 

"Tbe  painted  glass,  the  altars,  the  pulpit,  the  raised  seat  for  the 
authoritiea"  (bane  d^cewre),  "  the  stalls,  the  lettem.  the  organ  and  its 
case,  the  confessionals,  l£e  font,  tbe  holy-water  stoups,  the  metal 
screenwork,  and  the  paving,  are  to  be  separately  designed  and  specified 
for,  and  also  aeparately  adjudicated.  The  high  altar  in  painted  stone» 
surmounted  by  a  tabernacle  and  a  perpetual  expoaition,  moat  be 
covered  by  a  ciborium.  Grills  in  wrought  iron  must  enclose  the  sane* 
tusry,  and  the  choir  must  have  two  rows  of  stalls.  Two  ambos.  for 
the  reading  of  the  gospel  and  the  epistle,  must  be  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  choir.  The  competitors  must  furnish  designs  for  a  subject  pave- 
ment fdttUage  historid)  for  the  sanctuary,  composed  of  coloured  sub* 
stances  encausted  in  hard  stone.  The  organ  must  be  placed  on  a 
tribune  at  the  entrance  of  the  church.  Independently  of  the  design 
for  the  high  altar,  the  competitors-  must  exhibit  at  least  one  design  for 
•the  small  altars  of  the  chapels  of  the  apse.  Regarding  the  painted 
glass,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  present  two  desigpis ;  one  for  a  window 
containing  figures,  and  the  other  for  a  grisaille.  All  these  designs  of 
fittings  mnst  be  on  a  scale  of  ten  centimetres  the  metre,  and  may  be 
simply  in  outline." 

"  The  decision  of  tbe  jury  shall  be  on  the  enaembk  of  the  architec- 
tural designs  and  those  of  the  fittings ;  nevertheless,  the  commission 
will  at  first  adopt  a  definitive  resolution  concerning  the  architecture 
only.  The  wish  of  the  commission  is  to  entrust  the  execution  of  the 
woric  to  the  author  of  the  best  design ;  nevertheless,  it  does  not  at  pre- 
sent bind  itself  to  any  formal  engagement  to  that  effect." 

"  The  author  of  the  first  design  will  receive  an  advance  of  10.000 
francs,  to  be  deducted  at  tbe  rate  of  1.000  francs  per  annum  from  hia 
percentage.  If  he  should  not  be  selected  for  the  execution  of  the  wprk, 
he  will  receive  a  prize  of  6,000  francs.  There  are  to  be  second  and 
third  prizes  of  4,000  francs  and  3,000  francs.*' 

"  If  the  architect  whose  design  shall  be  selected  does  not  refeide  at 
Lille,  or  will  not  establish  his  domicile  there,  he  must  have  upon  the 
spot  an  inspector,  himself  an  architect,  to  act  as  his  deputy  in  super- 
intending the  works.  This  inspector  must,  previously  to  entering  upon 
hu  duties,  receive  the  approval  of  the  commission,  which  in  all  casea 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  ultimate  direction,  and  of  fixing  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  the  execution  of  the  works." 

"  The  percentage  of  the  architect  is  paid  at  five  per  cent,  on  the  first 
million  expended,  four  per  cent,  for  the  second,  and  three  per  cent,  for 
all  subsequently.     He  must  defiray  all  costs  of  agency  in  the  same." 

"  The  designs  for  the  architecture  and  the  fittings  sent  into  the  com- 
mission  must  be  deposited  at  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  commis* 
aion  at  Lille,  before  December  1,  1855." 
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'f  The  designs  of  the  competitors  must  he  anonymous,  hut  must  have 
a  motto  and  a  numher,  to  he  repeated  on  the  comer  of  a  sealed  letter, 
containing  the  Christian  and  surname,  designation,  and  ahode  of  the 
author  of  the  designs.'* 

"  The  unsuccessful  desigrns  must  be  removed  within  a  month  after 
the  adjudication  of  the  jury.  The  prise  designs  shall  be  the  property  of 
the  commission.** 

**The  architects  of  France  and  other  countries  may  procure  the 
prospectus,  the  scale  of  prices,  and  the  plan  at  the  secretary's  office, 
109,  Rue  Royale,  Lille,  and  from  the  members  of  the  jury." 

The  jury,  we  are  glad  to  observe,  is  composed  of  names  well  known 
in  England,  as  abroad,  for  their  ecolesiological  attainments, — viz* : 
M.  de  Contencin  (directeur-general  dea  Gultes),  M.  D*Anstaing,  M.  de 
Caumont,  M.  Didron,  M.  le  P^re  Martin,  and  M.  Reiehensperger* 
Mr.  Dolman,  of  New  Bond  Street,  is  also  named  as  having  copies  of 
the  prospectus,  &c.,  for  distribution.  We  have  ourselves  deposited  a 
vopy  with  Mr.  Bruoe  Allen,  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  Canon  Rowv 
begging  him  to  allow  reference  to  it  to  those  architects  who  may  desire 
more  fuUy  to  study  the  conditions. 

The  scAle  of  prices  appears  very  ample  and  minute.  From  the  plan 
annexed  to  the  prospectus,  the  new  church  will  apparently  stand,  in 
respect  to  the  canal*  much  as  Lichfield  cathedral  does  towards  the 
water,  which  contributes  so  much  to  its  picturesque  efiect. 

It  will  require,  we  are  convinced,  very  little  exhortation  on  our 
part  to  induce  our  architects  to  enter  into  a  competition  so  interesting 
and  important.  The  objections  which  undoubtedly  exist  to  architects 
of  our  communion  undertaking  church  work  for  Roman  Catholics  in 
England,  do  not  find  place  in  the  present  instance.  On  the  other  hand 
the  European  nature  of  this  competition,  the  magnitude  of  the  building 
proposed,  its  advantageous  locality,  alike  from  the  intrinsic  size  and 
importance  of  Lille  itself  and  its  condition  of  a  half-way  town  of 
Europe,  and  the  high  character  of  the  adjudicators,  comprising  names 
known  in  France,  Belgium,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  remove  the  pre- 
sent from  the  ordinary  category  of,  and  therefore  the  ordinary 
objections  to,  competitions.  The  invitation  privately  given  by  two 
members  of  the  commission,  M.  le  Comte  de  Melun,  and  M.  le 
Comte  A.  de  Caulaincourt,  and  by  a  very  distingubhed  person  oa 
the  jury  (the  R.  P^re  Martin),  to  the  architects  of  England,  through 
one  of  our  own  committee,  'was  most  frank  and  cordial,  indicating  a 
real  wbh  that  they  might  be  represented,  and  pledging  entire  fair  play. 

The  ample  time  allowed  to  mature  the  designs  is  likewise  a  satis- 
factory feature  in  the  plan. 

It  is,  of  course,  almost  intrusive  in  us  to  remind  our  feaders  that  the 
peculiarities  of  French  Pointed,  its  square  abaci,  &e.,  ought  tp  charao- 
terise  the  designs ;  not  to  mention  the  general  plan  of  an  apsidal  church, 
with  radiating  chapels,  whieh  is  assumed  as  aziomatae  in  the  pro- 
spectus. 

It  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the  prospeotus  Hkewiae  takes  for 
'granted  the  peculiar  national  tjFpe  of  choir  enclosure,  viz.,  grills  of 
wrought  iron.    It  also  calls  lor  a  design  of  the  species  of  pavement 
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which  lifui  «Q9  iP9re  fi^favr  with  Vwnfih  fipoleiiolpguts  thiQ  ^aquuttiv 
tiles,  viz,,  oqloived  ^lortv»  iffl^4  i^to  in^^ed  stpoesa  of  whi«b  90  r«v 
mark^ble  a  specimen  exiat«  at  Capterb^ry  Cathedral,  in  the  pavemenl 
beyond  the  pre^nt  reredo^,  ea»t  of  whiph  fopqerly  stood  tha  ahline  of 
S,  Thpnpaa,  which  it  wa^  int^dfld  ^  ^Qntt 
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2b  /Ae  JE^cfifor  o/'rAe  Eedeeiohgist. 

SiB> — I  mnat  truat  to  your  inddlgeBGe  to  one,  who  hat  not  befotv 
intraded  himself  on  your  readerp»  for  space  for  a  few  remarks  on  the 
great  controversy  between  moTeable  chairs  and  ben^s«  Like  an 
Irishman  in  a  street  row,  I  cannot  pass  by  wiUiout  having  a  hand  in 
the  fray;  and  the  fallacies  in  the  arg^menta  of  *' Loodinensis'*  and 
"Ruricola"  would  be  sufficiently  provocative  te  a  leas  combative 
temperament  than  mine. 

One  difficulty  meets  an  advocate  of  benches  at  the  outset,  fhough 
the  obfectuma  to  chairs  are  ingeniously  met,  it  is  very  hard  to  find  wbijt 
aANoUo^ef  are  even  claimed  for  them.  Such  as  they  ave,  however, 
they  may  be  ranged  as  follows.  The  use  of  ehaira  is  supposed  to  fo- 
dlitate  processions.  Now  if  the  church  be  foil,  il  ia  obvious  that  i^ 
will  be  eaner  to  march  in  procession  where  there  are  benches,  which 
imply  gangways,  than  where  there  are  chairs,  which  exclude  themu 
On  Ghriatmas  Eve  I  witnessed  a  procession  in  a  crowded  6.  Pancrsa 
chnrch,  with  which  '*  Londinensis"  is  possibly  not  unacquaioted.  It 
did  not  fitrtke  me  that  the  ceremony  would  have  been  more  edifying,  if 
instead  of  moving  along  the  gangways  it  had  had  to  hew  its  way 
throogh  a  phalanx  of  four^legged  chairs.  With  respect  to  prooesaiotts 
in  an  empty  church,  it  may  be  that  chairs  being  more  easily  moved» 
have  a  s%ht  preference.  But,  considering  the  present  state  and  pros- 
pects of  Uie  Anglican  Church,  this  is  a  consideration  which  may  be 
profitably  reserved  to  influence  the  readers  of  the  Secksiologisi  in  the 
year  lOOfi ;  till  then  we  may  rest  content  with  Mrs.  Qlasa's  wodd- 
^oms  wisdom,  first  catch  your  processiions. 

^  The  next  plea  is,  that  a  church  in  which  chairs  are  used  looks 
better  ^hen  there  is  nobody  inside  it,  than  a  benched  church.  The 
author  of  tins  argument  would,  I  presume,  buy  a  hack  because  he  went 
well,  ejtoept  when  somebody  was  on  his  back.  Churohea,  I  submit,  are 
made  to  look  well  when  they  are  foU,  not  when  Ihey  are  empty :  their 
deooiatioiis  ate  intended  to  impresa  worshippiag  congregations,  not 
lionimng  eonnoisseura*  And  no  one  aaserta  that  a  congregation  seated 
in  diaixs  lopks  better  than  one  in  benches. 

3b  The  next  argument  ia  easy  to  state,  very  hard  to  interpret. 
It  is  aaid  that  chairs  give  '*life  and  elasticity  to  worship/'  Now,  if 
locomotion  were  part  of  our  ritual,  or  if  it  were  desirable  that  we 
should  go  and  chat  with  our  acquaintances  <'  between  the  aots«"  I  quite 
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Bee  the  advantage  of  chairs.  Velocipedes  would  be  better  stiU.  But 
as  for  the  sake  of  his  neighbours,  if  not  his  own,  it  is  desirable  that  a 
man  should  stick  to  his  place  when  he  has  once  chosen  it,  as  long  as 
he  remains  in  church,  I  cannot  comprehend  how  the  fact  of  its  con- 
tinuity or  discontinuity  with  that  of  his  neighbour's  can  affect  the  "  life 
and  elasticity  of  his  worship.*' 

4.  The  last  argument  is  one  which  I  must  leave  to  the  surprise  of 
your  readers.  "  Londinensis*'  is  explaining  how  the  chair  system 
makes  the  continental  churches  more  attractive  than  our  own :  "  On 
the  continent  a  church  is  an  open,  inviting  place  ;  you  may  go  in  and 
feel  at  home  there  ;  you  may  look  at  the  pictures  if  you  please,  .... 
or  you  may  take  a  chiur  and  sit  down  and  read" — or  light  a  cigar  pos- 
sibly ?  These  are  comfortable  uses  for  a  church,  which  are  not  suffi- 
ciently remembered.  We  are  in  want  of  a  National  Grallery  just  now, 
and  the  cry  is  all  for  public  libraries ;  and  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
there  are  the  city  churches  waiting  to  be  demolished.  Was  there  ever 
a  happier  adaptation  of  die  supply  to  the  demand?  "Londinensia" 
should  really  communicate  with  Lord  Harrowby. 

And  now  I  will  turn  from  these  equivocal  advantages  to  the  very 
formidable  objections.  Your  correspondents  admit  that  "benches 
economise  space.*'  But  I  hardly  think  they  duly  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  this  is  the  case.  Pack  a  number  of  square  chairs  as  you  will 
— unless  you  arrange  them  in  parallels,  which  "  Ruricola"  repudiates 
•—and  they  will  occupy  much  more  room  than  benches.  But,  if  you 
leave  this  packing  to  the  chance  will  and  whim  of  each  new  comer, 
the  amount  of  space  wasted  by  interstices,  and  crannies,  and  diverging 
angles  will  be  incalculable.  But  beyond  this,  the  great  difficulty  of  a 
provision  for  kneeling  will  halve  the  remaining  avaUable  room,  whether 
you  give  two  chairs  to  each  worshipper,  or  compel  each  man  to  turn 
his  own  chair  round ;  for  in  the  latter  case  you  must  allow  him  in 
addition  at  least  his  own  area  to  revolve  in.  So  that  you  will  buy  your 
"life  and  elasticity"  hy  at  least  halving  the  church  accommodation. 
Your  correspondents  treat  this  difficulty  very  lightly.  "Londinensis" 
•«  is  very  much  inclined  to  kick  this  whole  idea  of  church  accommoda- 
tion,*'and  "Ruricola"  thinks  "that  such  uumanageable  crowds  are 
perhaps  not  often  wanted  in  our  churches.*'  Do  they  fOrget  the  fearful 
disclosures  of  the  census  ?  that  counting  up  all  religions,  only  29  per 
cent,  of  the  metropolitan  population  can  attend  any  worship  at  all  ? 
in  other  words  (adhnitting  Mr.  Mann*s  assumption,  that  only  52  per 
cent,  could  go  to  church  even  were  there  room),  that  half  of  the  ini- 
mortal  souls  in  London,  for  want  of  this  despised  "  accommodation," 
are  as  though  the  Gospel  had  never  been  preached.  "  Do  not,"  says 
"  Londinensis,"  "  cramp  and  destroy  the  life  and  elasticity  of  worslnp 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  more  misnamed  accommodation :  tiiere  is  su^ 
a  thing  as  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causas."  The  "vivendi 
causae" — the  objects  of  church  accommodation — are,  then,  in  his  judg- 
ment, not,  as  we  used  to  think,  that  the  Gospel  might  be  preached 
and  the  bread  of  life  dispensed  to  our  heathen  millions,  but  that 
diurches  may  be  inviting  places  where  people  can  come  in  and  look  at 
pictures,  or  sit  down  and  read  a  book ! 
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.  "  Raricola"  would  always  be  an  advocate  "  for  much  larger  churches 
and  much  more  frequent  services,"  like  the  west  end  doctor  who  used 
to  give  advice  gratis  to  the  poor,  and  recommended  to  his  tattered 
patients  "  a  summer  trip  to  Baden*Baden.'*  The  number  of  chnrdies 
obiolutehf  weeded  in  England  and  Wales,  setting  aside  the  luxuries  of 
"lively  and  elastic"  chair  worship,  which  as  I  have  shown,  would 
require  double  room,  is  580.  Assuming  the  cost  of  each  to  be  not 
less  than  £1000,  they  would  require  £580,000 ;  and  a  Priest  to  each 
at  a  stipend  of  £150  would  involve  an  outlay  of  £87,000,  or  a  capital 
•am  of  £2,871,000,  which  with  the  £580,000  for  building  is  equal  to 
£3,451,000.  When  this  sum  has  been  supplied,  "  Ruricola"  may 
begin  to  think  of  '^  allowing  space  for  two  churs  to  each  worshii^>er." 
But  while  Churchmen  are  straining,  and  vainly  straining  every  nerve 
to  double  our  chureh  accommodation,  we  cannot  consent  to  halve  it, 
that  our  churches,  when  empty,  may  look  well  to  the  eyes  of  a 
connoisseur. 

But  to  set  aside  the  question  of  accommodation,  and  to  come  to 
that  of  convenience  and  asthetics,  whichever  way  you  deal  with  it, 
the  question  of  kneeling  is  a  hopeless  obstacle  to  the  use  of  chairs. 
Some  stem  ascetics,  with  souls  and  bodies  superior  to  rheumatism  and 
housemaids'  knees,  suggest  that  the  worshippers  should  kneel  where 
they  are,  on  the  cold  bare  stone.  But  I  fear  this  view,  however 
exalted,  is  simply  impracticable.  It  is  hardly  enough  now  that  we  can 
coax  or  bully  our  people  into  kneeling  at  alL  The  vicarious  asceticism 
of  the  Clergy,  who  with  well  cushioned  stools  for  themselves  in  the ' 
choir,  chasten  the  flesh  of  the  laity  with  boards  and  matting,  may 
even  now  be  traced  in  many  a  lounging  and  irreverent  attitude.  But 
if  you  tell  people  that  they  shall  kneel  on  the  stone  or  not  at  all,  there 
is  little  doubt  which  alternative  they  will  choose.  There  remains 
"Rurioola^s**  favoured  plan,  the  turning  the  chain  to  kneel.  Now 
though  you  may  tell  people  that  they  ought  to  leave  room  for  each 
other  to  turn  their  chairs,  they  practically  never  will.  Op  crowded 
dsys,  here  and  there  one  will  leave  room  to  turn  easily,  a  great  num- 
ber will  be  hopelessly  jammed,  and  the  remainder  will  turn,  if  they 
tarn  at  all,  only  after  severe  collisions  and  desperate  struggles  with  the 
adjoining  furniture.  The  clatter  of  clashing  chair- legs,  the  jostle  of 
simultaneously  pirouetting  worshippers,  the  muttered  apologies,  and 
the  smothered  grumblings,  will  make  a  din  that  will  doubtless  add  to 
the  "life  and  elasticity  of  the  worship,*'  much  the  sort  of  "life"  that 
may  be  met  with  in  the  crush  reom  at  the  opera.  And  conceive  the 
variety  of  positions  which  these  varied  results  will  entail.  Let  us 
gNice  at  a  group  of  the  congregation  as  they  will  appear  when  the 
Creed  and  the  succeeding  scuffle  are  over,  and  each  man  has  subsided 
into  the  position  he  intends  to  occupy  during  the  Litany.  A.,  a  la- 
bouring man,  is  one  of  the  happy  few  who  has  succeeded  in  turning 
bis  chair,  and  is  therefore  kneeling  in  the  prescribed  position ;  while 
behind  him  B.,^a  zealous  lady,  has  got  her  chair  jammed,  and  is  kneel- 
ing on  the  floor,  whereby  she  will  catch  the  rheumatism,  and  gets  A/s 
hobnailed  boots  into  her  chest.  C,  whose  chair  is  also  jammed,  pre- 
faring  comfort  to  propriety,  kneels  on  his  chair  ^th  hia  back  to  the 
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dtar*  ahd  thereby  bringB  his  nose  in  b  vertical  line  over  D/s  hetul» 
irho  is  kneeling  forward  beneath  him,  and  whom  he  soon  discoverB  to 
be  but  partially  acquainted  with  soap  and  water.  If,  under  these  cir- 
enmstanceSi  C.  attends  to  his  prayers,  C.  is  a  philosopher.  The  ming- 
ling of  rich  and  poor  is  pretty  in  idea,  but  not  fragrant  in  practice. 
£»  meanwhile  eltsdes  the  danger  by  standing  up  and  hiding  his  head  itl 
bis  hat,  accdrding  to  the  peculiar  rite  of  the  Anglican  Church.  F* 
ettts  &e  knot  1^  comfortably  sitting  still ;  and  0.,  a  moderate  tnan> 
#ho  wishes  to  strike  a  mean,  be  reverent^  and  yet  avoid  the  rhcU** 
malism,  keepe  his  kneek  within  tWo  inches  of  the  ground,  maintaining 
the  while  a  pidnful  equilibrium  by  a  oonvulsive  adhesion  to  half  an 
inch  of  chair.  Are  tkeae  pottarea  unlikely  if  we  consider  the  habits 
of  an  Bnglish  oongregation  ?  (or  is  this  tire  "  dasticity "  *'  Londinensis*^ 
pines  for  ? 

.  To  sum  up  \  the  aigumtot*  of  ay  o|>poneiit8  seem  more  to  aim  at 
the  beauty  of  the  empty  church  than  the  fitness  for  its  purposes  of  the 
lull  one ;  and  therefor^  they  wsxdk  to  me  inadttlissible  in  a  country 
where  thd  olkurches  are  too  few  lor  their  usefulness  to  be  sacrificed  to 
their  appearance. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remmn. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A  Pbactical  Man. 


ARMAGH  CATHEDRAL. 

Tnaas  is  in  all  probability  hardly  Sne  aiiiong  the  more  famous  cathedrals 
in  Europe  about  which  our  readers  generally  speaking  have  vaguer  ideas 
than  the  metropolitical  church  of  All  Ireland,^  and  yet  no  warm-hearted 
Churchman  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  Armagh  cathedral  has  been 
most  sumptuously  restored,  through  the  singular  munificence  of  its  actual 
Primate.  This  is  one  of  the  many  instances  of  the  great  ignorance 
existing  in  England  of  all  Irish  concerns  which  ha6  been  so  effectual  an 
l>lement  in  the  misfortunes  of  that  anomalous  country.  Let  it  be  our 
part  to  aid  in  dispelling  that  ignorance  as  far  as  the  present  case  is  con- 
temed,  by  giving  some  description  of  a  cathedral  in  the  British  Isles, 
founded  more  than  fourteen  centuries  ago,  while  the  old  Roman  empire  in 
tiif!  west  was  still  a  contemporary  institution.  Dr.  Petrie's  most  erudite 
trork  Upon  the  Audent  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  Ireland  establishes 
that  the  church  reared  at  Armagh  by  S.  Patrick,  in  444  or  445,  to  be 
the  mother  church  of  Ireland,  was  of  stotie.  This  standi  upon  the 
site  of  the  actual  cathedral,  and>  in  ^1  probability,  tomt  portion  of  its 
Ikbri6,  some  space  at  least  6f  its  foundadbns,  is  incorporated,  could  we 

^  1  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  is  *'  Primate  of  All  IrelSaa  ";  the  Arohbiaho|^  of 
Dublin  *'  Primate  of  Ireland."  Carrently  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  both  of  the 
Xngliean  and  Roman  Communions,  is  called  distinctiTelT  '*  The  Primate/*  and  each 
iUdceasiiie  holder  of  the  See  it  known  as  Primate  Ussher,  Primate  Btamhall,  hc,<, 
vUle  tfi0  Iwv  AnAbHlsps  ef  PuMla  ait  rfliiilarlsr  mi"  IHx^,  '* AMihMhep." 
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bat  identify  them,  in  the  existing  building.  Dr.  Petric,  in  the  earGer 
portion  of  his  history,  while  alluding  to  the  length,  (1 40  ft.)  assigned  to 
the  church  in  the  tripartite  life  of  S.  Patrick,  points  out  how  much 
more  spacious  this  was  than  the  usual  Irish  churches  of  that  period,  of 
which  he  establishes  that  60  ft.  was  the  usual  length,  though  soifte 
were  as  large  as  80 ;  and  he  remarks  with  some  exultation  that  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  its  career,  an  approximate  adherence  to  this 
scale  baa  been  preserved.  Later,  however,  in  the  work,  he  contends 
that  the  140  ft.  in  question  must  have  been  by  an  errof  assumed  as  the 
length  of  the  building,  while  in  reality  they  were  the  measure  of 
the  diameter  of  the  Rath,  or  sacred  enclosure,  which,  as  we  know,  S. 
Patrick  laid  out  around  hb  sacred  building  of  Armagh,compri8ing  a  group 
of  two  other  churches  besides  the  cathedral.  In  making  this  statement 
Dr.  Petrie  does  not  refer  to  the  former  passage,  but  we  suppose  that  it 
must  be  assumed  as  indicating  a  change  in  his  views*  We  need  hardly 
observe  that  the  Irish  custom  resembled  the  present  use  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  in  grouping  a  number  of  small  detached  churches  or  chapels 
together  on  sites  of  peculiar  reverence,  instead  of  collecting  them  under 
one  roof  as  the  chapels  of  one  mighty  minster.  Thus  the  ruins  of  the 
sacred  buildings  of  the  ancient  see  of  Glendalough  are  known  as  the 
Seven  Churches ;  so  also  is  Clonmacnoise. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Armagh  cathedral  is  at  present  a  cruciform  struc- 
ture, with  high.pitched  roofs  built  of  a  reddish  sandstone,  1 0^  feet  in 
external  length  (183  internally),  and  119  broad  at  the  transepts,  mag- 
nificently situated  on  the  very  crown  of  a  steep  hill  falling  rapidly  on  all 
sides,  particularly  to  the  east,  round  which  on  all  sides  the  buildings  of 
the  city  cluster.  The  building  itself  exhibits  in  its  different  parts 
q)ecimens  of  all  the  three  styles  of  Pointed  architecture.  The  nave  is 
of  five  bays  with  aisles,,  while  the  transepts  and  the  constructional 
choir  are  destitute  of  aisles.  The  low  solid  tower  crowns  the  lantern : 
no  vestige  of  chapter- house,  or  attached  chapel  exists,  to  break  the 
nmplicity  of  the  ground-plan,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  none  ever 
existed,  the  old  Irish  feeling  having  all  along  j)revailed  in  the  con- 
struction of  this  church,  as  it  did  not  in,  e.g.  the  foreignising  S.  Patrick, 
Dublin,  with  its  triple  eastern  chapels  and  its  chapelled  transepts.  But 
— ^to  return  to  Armagh  cathedral — ^it  will  be  the  simplest  course  for  us 
to  incorporate  the  architectural  into  the  ecclesiological  description — 
first  picturing  the  degradation  in  which  the  munificent  Primate  found 
it,  and  ihen  describing  it  as  it  is,  and  so  noticing  the  style  of  each 
•Dcceseive  portion. 

The  church,  as  it  is  well  known,  was  burnt  by  that  desperate  chief- 
tain, Shane  O'Nial  (or  0*Neil)  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  during  the 
dril  war,  in  which  he  commanded  on  the  Irish  side.  It  lay- in  ruins 
tin  the  Primacy  of  Christopher  Hampton,  which  commenced  in  1613. 
This  munificent  Prelate  (so  writes  Stuart  in  his  painstaking  History  df 
Armagh,)  '*  repaired  the  cathedral  which  Shane  0*Nial  had  ruined. 
He  adorned  the  south  and  north  walls  of  this  edifice  with  Gothic  win* 
^ws,  roofed  the  south  and  north  aisles,  made  platforms  in  both  sides 
oi  the  church,  rebuilt  the  steeple,  and  recast  the  great  bell  of  the 
cathedral."     In  the  interim — that  is  to  say,  in  the  latter  part  of  Queen 
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Blizabetb's  reign — the  Culdee  Friars  (or  Monks),  tlien  dying  out,  con- 
tinued to  officiate  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral :  a  fact  recorded  by  no 
less  an  authority  than  the  great  Ussher  (himself  the  nephew  of  an 
earlier  Primate  Ussher,  and  born  in  1 580,)  who  states  that  these  Friara 
had  performed  Divine  Service  there  within  his  memory.^ 

Again  the  cathedral  was  burnt  down,  and  again  by  another  0*Neil — 
Sir  Phelim — in  the  rebellion  of  1 64 1 ,  with  an  atrocious  massacre  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  next  restoration,  planned  by  the  great 
Bramhall,  was  carried  out  by  his  successor,  Margetson,  a  most  worthy 
Prelate.  The  next  eminent  archiepiscopal  benefactor  (more  zealous, 
we  fear,  than  learned  in  ecclesiolugy,)  to  Armagh  cathedral  was  the 
munificent  Lord  Rokeby,  or  as  he  was  generally  called  *'  Primate 
Robinson/*  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  To  quote  Stuart :  *'  His 
Grace  commenced  his  improvements,  by  slating  the  western  aisle  (i.e., 
the  nave,)  which  had  been  previously  shingled,  and  by  fitting  it  up  in  a 
more  complete  manner  for  Divine  service.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in 
eflPecting  this  latter  object,  he  removed  the  ancient  and  beautiful  tracery 
windows,  which  had  adorned  the  building,  and  substituted  the  present 
inelegant  lights  in  their  place  *':  en  revanche,  in  "  1782,  Primate  Robin«« 
son  determined  to  build  a  tower  in  the  cathedral  of  Armagh,  in  imita* 
tion  of  that  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford.*'  The  architect,  a  Mr. 
Cooley,  carried  on  the  work,  which  was  to  have  been  101  feet  in  height, 
till  the  new  tower  had  risen  60  feet  above  the  roof  of  the  cathedral, 
when  the  north-west  pier  and  adjacent  arches  showed  signs  of  giving 
vray.  The  arches  were  accordingly  built  up,  and  additional  buttresses 
raised,  and  the  work  would  have  gone  on  but  for  the  fears  of  some  old- 
ladies,  out  of  respect  to  whom  the  Primate  pulled  down  the  entire 
tower.  Mr.  Cooley 'a  successor,  a  Mr.  Johnston,  in  1786  reinstated  a 
copy  of  the  original  tower,  only  introducing  two  instead  of  one  window, 
in  each  face,  and  crowning  it  with  a  low  spire  which  no  longer  exists. 
Primate  Robinson  then  contemplated  raising  the  copy  of  the  Magdalen 
tower  at  the  west  end,  but  died  before  carrying  out  the  design. 

The  result  of  all  these  various  destructions  and  restorations,  in  times 
of  ecclesiological  ignorance,  was  that  when  the  present  Primate,  Lord 
John  George  Beresford,  undertook  the  restoration  of  the  cathedral,  it 
was  in  a  state  which  would  have  discredited  a  country  church.  The 
choir  was  completely  walled  off  from  the  remaining  cathedral,  and  only 
used  on  rare  occasions.  The  ordinary  services  were  said  in  the  nave, 
the  altar  being  placed  against  the  west  door !  The  building  was 
crammed  with  pews,  the  Lay- Vicars  were  placed  in  a  gallery,  the 
Chapter  and  Priest- Vioars  in  one  large  pew.  The  walls  above  the 
pillars  leaned  fearfully :  the  traceried  windows,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
perished. 

The  Primate  determined  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  this  disgraceful 
state  of  things,  and  took  the  great  work  in  hand  in  the  year 
1834.  The  then  most  eminent  ecdesiological  architect  was  the  late 
Mr.  Cottingham,  who  had  not  long  before  carried  out  the  costly  resto« 

^  The  fuppresrion  of  monasteries  was  not  carried  ont  in  Ireland  as  it  was  in 
England.  The  Franciscans,  e.g.  retained  possession  of  Fowre  Abtiey,  Westmeath, 
lUl  the  time  of  CromwalL 
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ration  of  Magdalen  (College  chapel — the  material  memorial  of  the  pa« 
triarchal  Rooth — and  to  him,  accordingly,  Armagh  cathedral  waa  con- 
fided. A  public  subscription  was  started,  but  the  general  response  did 
not  correspond  to  the  magnitude  and  interest  of  the  enteq>ri8e,  and  the 
princely  Archbishop  ultimately  completed  the  restoration  at  chiefly  hit 
own  cost,  expending  out  of  his  own  purse  between  £30,000  and 
£4(),000  in  adjiition  to  the  countless  other  acts  of  charity  and  of 
public- spirited  generosity  which  stamp  his  Primacy. 

The  regeneration  of  Armagh  cathedral  was  commenced,  as  we  have 
teen,  five  years  before  our  institution,  and,  of  course,  under  a  very 
different  condition  of  ecclesiological  knowledge  to  that  at  present  pre- 
siding  over  cathedral  restorations.  It  is  almost  superfluous  therefore  to 
apprise  our  readers  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  modern  arrange- 
ment of  using  the  space  within  the  screen  for  the  auditorium  of  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  chorus  of  the  clerks  waa  not  departed  from,  and 
that  an  unencumbered  nave  waa  considered  indispensable  to  give  a 
cathedral  effect  to  the  whole. 

The  bold  mechanical  skill  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gottingham  in  rebuilding 
the  piers  of  the  tower,  and  in  restoring  the  nave- arcade  to  its  perpen- 
dicularity, was  deserving  of  the  highest  praise,  and  his  instructions  to 
make  the  restoration  archseologically  correct  were  most  precise  ;  and  in 
about  seven  years,  the  work  was  completed  much  as  we  now  behold  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  painted  glass  and  of  some  other  features 
which  shall  be  noticed  as  we  proceed. 

The  nave,  as  we  have  said,  is  of  five  bays.  The  four  to  the  west  are 
unoccupied.  The  choir- screen,  which  is  of  stone,  solid  but  single,  ia 
placed  between  the  opposite  pillars  of  the  easternmost  bay,  throwing 
the  latter  into  the  ritual  choir.  The  screen  is  decorated  on  its  west 
side  with  a  series  of  niches,  while  its  eastern  hoe  is  occupied  by  the 
stalls  of  the  Dean,  Precentor,  and  Prebendaries.  The  doors  are  of  oak 
glazed.  The  arch  on  either  side  is  divided  from  the  aisle  by  open  stone 
parcioses  glazed.  The  stalls  are  of  oak,  with  desk-fronts  and  metal  book- 
desks.  Beyond  these  as  far  as  the  lantern,  are  placed  congregational 
benches  facing  eastward ;  the  stalls  of  the  dignitaries  being  exclusively 
*'  returned."  The  lantern  itself  is  occupied  by  the  chorus  cantorum, 
placed  antiphonally,  with  its  separate  metal  desk  to  each  seat.  The 
architectural  arrangement  of  the  lantern  deserves  notice.  The  arches 
east  and  west  are  of  the  entire  width  of  the  nave :  north  and  south  the 
case  IS  diffierent,  and  the  arrangement  can  best  be  described  by  calling 
on  our  readers  to  suppose  that  the  transepts  had  once  been  walled  up, 
and  that  subsequently  the  walls  had  been  pierced  by  arches  narrower 
than  the  width  of  the  transept  itself,  and  therefore  leaving  strips  of 
wall  eaat  and  west  respectively.  Whether  this  was  an  ancient  arrange* 
aient  or  else  introduced  by  Mr.  Gottingham  to  strengthen  the  tower  (or 
perfaapa  a  relic  of  the  Magdalen  tower)  we  are  not  aware.  It  of  course 
takes  oflf  internally  from  the  cruciform  appearance  of  the  church,  which 
iftnry  conspicuoua  outude;  at  the  same  time  it  assuredly  gives  a  certain 
aspect  of  solidity.  The  south  transept  contains  congregational  sittings^ 
uid  till  recently  the  organ  was  placed  at  its  extremity.  This  was  how« 
eter  fband  very  inconvenient  for  sound,  and  the  instrument  has  beea 
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moved  to  a  very  felicitous  position,  being  divided  into  two  and  placed 
against  the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  north  transept,  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  lantern ;  the  pipes  being  arranged  within  a  well- designed 
open  case  of  oak.  The  organist  sits  midway  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  instrument,  his  chamber  being  concealed  from  the  choir  by  a 
stone  parclose.  The  remainder  of  this  north  transept  is  used  as  the 
chapter-house.  We  may  here  observe  that  the  two  tic^nscpts  exhibit 
features  of  First  and  Middle-Pointed.  Their  end  windows  are  re- 
spectively of  three  lights.  Middle- Pointed,  the  muUions  of  the  southern 
window  intersecting.  While  the  north  transept  has  two  lancets  in  its 
western  and  eastern  sides,  the  south  transept  has  a  single  rather  broader 
lancet  in  its  eastern  side  alone.  There  is  an  end  door  to  the  north  but 
not  to  the  south  transept.  The  lantern  cieling  is  flat,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  Mr.  Cottingham  put  up  at  Rochester. 

The  pulpit  and  the  throne  face  each  other  against  the  north-east  and 
south-east  angles  of  the  lantern  respectively  ;  the  former  is  of  stone^ 
with  a  canopy,  entered  by  a  short  staircase  from  the  transept ;  the 
latter  is  of  wood,  also  canopied.  We  may  once  for  all  remark  that  all 
the  fittings,  both  in  wood  and  stone,  are  of  that  intermediate  style 
between  Middle  and  Third-Pointed  which  usually  characterises  Mr. 
Gottingham's  works. 

Two  steps  lead  up  to  the  constructional  choir,  which  is  of  three  bays, 
with  an  east  window  of  three  lights,  and  three  side  ones,  north  and  south 
of  two  lights,  all  with  Middle-Pointed  tracery.  A  certain  solemnity  is 
given  to  this  portion  of  the  church  from  its  being  groined,  though  the 
groining  be  in  plaister.  Unfortunately  its  seats  of  oak,  which  range 
longitudinaHy  in  three  rows  on  either  side,  are  given  up  to  con- 
gregations^, use.  The  central  gangway  also  is  not  of  sufficient  width. 
The  sanctiary  is  railed  off,  and  contains  a  solid  stone  altar,  boldly 
panelled,  the  monogram  being  emblazoned  in  the  central  panel. 
The  reredos  is  a  series  of  niches.  There  is  also  a  niche  on  either  side 
of  the  east  window.  This  window,  we  should  remark,  is  externally 
considerably  larger  than  it  is  internally.  The  ground  on  which  the 
cathedral  stands  falls  rapidly  to  the  east,  allowing  the  existence  of  a 
crypt  under  the  choir,  with  the  most  trifling  rise  in  the  body  of  the 
cathedral.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Cottingham  has  on  the  outside  brought 
the  window  down  in  blank  several  feet  below  its  actual  internal  ter- 
mination at  the  crest  line  of  the  reredos.  We  need  not  say  that  we 
much  disapprove  of  this  architectural  artifice.  The  walls  of  the  choir, 
up  to  the  window  bases,  are  covered  with  shallow  foliated  panellingyr 
the  design  being  changed  at  the  east  end. 

We  now  return  to  the  nave.  This  portion  of  the  cathedral  exhibits 
specimens  of  the  successive  styles  of  Pointed.  The  western  window,  an 
unequal  triplet,  is  of  the  first  style.  The  pillars  and  clerestory  seem  tran- 
sitional between  Middle  and  Third-Pointed.  The  aisle  windows  are 
Perpendicular.  There  is  no  porch,  and  the  only  entrance  used  into 
the  cathedral  is  through  the  west  door,  which  is  of  large  dimensions.. 
The  pillars  are  of  an  unusual  design,  being  clustered  of  four,  but 
flattened  on  their  north  and  south  faces.  The  clerestory,  small  and 
deeply  ^recessed,  is  composed  of  two-light  windows,  with  late  flowing 
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tracery.  The  design  of  these  windows  is  quite  parochial,  and  so  is 
their  position,  not  situated  over  the  apices  of  the  successive  arches  so 
as  to  space  the  nave  into  regular  bays,  but  over  the  pillars  themselves. 
This  clerestory  was  blocked  up  and  forgotten  till  the  late  restoration. 
The  side  and  west  windows  are  of  three  lights,  of  a  usual  Perpendicular 
design.  As  a  proof  of  the  carefulness  and  cost  of  the  restoration  we 
may  notice,  that  the  aisle  windows,  from  a  design  of  Mr.  Cottingham, 
had  already  been  far  advanced,  when  the  accidental  discovery  was 
made  of  one  of  the  original  windows  broken  up  and  buried.  The 
Primate  immediately  directed  all  the  windows  already  executed  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  design  of  this  one  to  be  followed. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  the  curious  and  inelegant  form  of  a  flat** 
tened  cove,  horizontal  at  the  summit,  and  at  the  sides  gradually  curving 
to  the  wall  plate.  We  conclude  that  it  dates  from  Primate  Marget8on*» 
restoration.  Mr.  Cottingham  has  given  this  roof  the  apparatus  of  a 
Tttdor  roof,  dividing  it  into  panels  with  mouldings  and  bosses  of  that 
date.    The  aisle  roofs,  which  are  flat,  have  been  similarly  treated. 

The  font  stands  properly  in  the  most  western  bay  to  the  south  side 
under  the  arch.  It  is  the  exact  fac-simile  of  the  original  Middle* 
Pointed  font,  which  being  greatly  mutilated,  was  reproduced  in  lieu  of 
being  patched.  It  is  octagonal,  the  kneeling  stone  being  placed  on  the 
•onth  side.  The  effect  of  the  font  is  unfortunately  impaired  by  its 
being  balanced  on  the  other  side  by  a  statue,  the  only  non-mural 
monument  in  the  cathedral.  The  lantern,  we  should  have  said,  has 
eoffle  very  pretty  gas- standards,  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  lately  put  up. 

The  decorative  effect  of  painted  glass  is  not  wanting  in  Armagh 
Cathedral,  the  Lord  Primate  having  in  fact  been  one  of  the  first  to 
dose  with  Mr.  Markland's  happy  idea  of  memorial  windows.  The 
east  window  of  the  choir  is  filled  with  glass  by  Mr.  Warrington,  of  a 
pattern  design  fully  charged  with  colour,  with  the  Agnus  Dei,  the 
Monogram,  and  the  Pelican,  respectively  in  the  three  lights.  Out  of 
the  remaining  six  windows  of  the  choir  three  are  memorial,  two  by 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Willement ;  a  fourth 
wmdow,  representing  the  Evangelists,  is  the  work  of  a  lady  amateur. 
Only  the  two  most  western  windows  of  the  choir  are  in  plain  glass. 
The  western  triplet  contains  the  arms  of  contributors  to  the  resto- 
ration upon  a  grisaille  ground,  and  the  west  windows  of  the  north 
and  south  aisles,  recently  put  up,  are  ako  memorial,  by  Mr.  War- 
liagton,  exhibiting  scriptural  groups  under  canopy  work.  There  is  not 
much  polychrome.  At  the  angles  of  the  lantern  there  are  figures  of 
Angels  bearing  shields,  emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings  connected 
vith  the  cathedral.  The  bosses  also  of  the  choir  and  nave  roofs  are 
coloured  in  chrome. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  a  proceeding  of  Mr.  Cottingham's, 
for  which  we  conceive  that  no  justification  can  be  eflSciently  alleged. 
Wishing  to  conceal  the  places  where  the  stone- work  was  renewed,  he 
bu  actually  g^ven  a  fictitious  wash  of  stone  colour  with  sham  time- 
^^^  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  cathedral. 

To  resume  the  interior,  in  a  few  words — With  all  the  points  which 
B^^'dem  ecclesiology  would  have  done  otherwise,  the  whole  effect  is 
^^  solemn  and  church-like.     It  is  a  cathedral  and  nothing  ebe; 
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moved  to  a  very  felicitous  position,  being  divided  into  two  and  placed 
against  the  east  and  west  walls  of  the  north  transept,  immediately  ad- 
jacent to  the  lantern ;  the  pipes  being  arranged  within  a  well- designed 
open  case  of  oak.  llie  organist  sits  midway  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  instrument,  his  chamber  being  concealed  from  the  choir  by  a 
stone  parclose.  The  remainder  of  this  north  transept  is  used  as  the 
chapter- house.  We  may  here  observe  that  the  two  t^insepts  exhibit 
features  of  First  and  Middle-Pointed.  Their  end  windows  are  re- 
spectively of  three  lights,  Middle- Pointed,  the  muUions  of  the  southern 
window  intersecting.  While  the  north  transept  has  two  lancets  in  its 
western  and  eastern  sides,  the  south  transept  has  a  single  rather  broader 
lancet  in  its  eastern  side  alone.  There  is  an  end  door  to  the  north  but 
not  to  the  south  transept.  The  lantern  cieling  is  flat,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  Mr.  Cottingham  put  up  at  Rochester. 

The  pulpit  and  the  throne  face  each  other  against  the  north-east  and 
south-east  angles  of  the  lantern  respectively  ;  the  former  is  of  stone, 
with  a  canopy,  entered  by  a  short  staircase  from  the  transept ;  the 
latter  is  of  wood,  also  canojMed.  We  may  once  for  all  remark  that  all 
the  fittings,  both  in  wood  and  stOne,  are  of  that  intermediate  style 
between  Middle  and  Third-Pointed  which  usually  characterises  Mr. 
Cottingham's  works. 

Two  steps  lead  up  to  the  constructional  choir,  which  is  of  three  bays, 
with  an  east  window  of  three  lights,  and  three  aide  ones,  north  and  south 
of  two  lights,  all  with  Middle -Pointed  tracery.  A  certain  solemnity  is 
given  to  this  portion  of  the  church  from  its  being  groined,  though  the 
groining  be  in  plaister.  Unfortunately  its  seats  of  oak,  which  range 
longitudinaUy  in  three  rows  on  either  side,  are  given  up  to  con- 
gregationai  use.  The  central  gangway  also  is  not  of  sufficient  width. 
The  sanctikary  is  railed  off,  and  contains  a  solid  stone  altar,  boldly 
panelled,  the  monogram  being  emblazoned  in  the  central  panel. 
The  reredoe  is  a  series  of  niches.  There  is  also  a  niche  on  either  side 
of  the  east  window.  This  window,  we  should  remark,  is  externally 
considerably  larger  than  it  is  internally.  The  ground  on  which  the 
cathedral  stands  falls  rapidly  to  the  east,  allowing  the  existence  of  a 
crypt  under  the  choir,  with  the  most  trifling  rise  in  the  body  of  the 
cathedral.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Cottingham  has  on  the  outside  brought 
the  window  down  in  blank  several  feet  below  its  actual  internal  ter- 
mination at  the  crest  line  of  the  reredos.  We  need  not  say  that  we 
much  disapprove  of  this  architectural  artifice.  The  walls  of  the  choir, 
up  to  the  window  bases,  are  covered  with  shallow  foliated  panellings 
the  design  being  changed  at  the  east  end. 

We  now  return  to  £he  nave.  This  portion  of  the  cathedral  exhibits 
specimens  of  the  successive  styles  of  Pointed.  The  western  window,  as 
unequal  triplet,  is  of  the  first  style.  The  pillars  and  clerestory  seem  tran- 
sitional between  Middle  and  Third-Pointed.  The  aisle  windows  are 
Perpendicular.  There  is  no  porch,  and  the  only  entrance  used  into 
the  cathedral  is  through  the  west  door,  which  is  of  large  dimensions.. 
The  pillars  are  of  an  unusual  design,  being  clustered  of  four,  but 
fiattened  on  their  north  and  south  faces.  The  clerestory,  small  and 
deeply  ^recessed,  is  composed  of  two-light  windows,  with  late  flowing 
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tracery.  The  design  of  these  windows  is  quite  parochial,  and  so  is 
their  position,  not  situated  over  the  apices  of  the  soccessiye  arches  so 
88  to  space  the  nave  into  regular  bays,  but  over  the  pillars  themseWes. 
This  clerestory  was  blocked  up  and  forgotten  till  the  late  restoration^ 
The  side  and  west  windows  are  of  three  lights,  of  a  usual  Perpendicular 
design.  As  a  proof  of  the  carefulness  and  cost  of  the  restoration  we 
may  notice,  that  the  aisle  windows,  from  a  design  of  Mr.  Cottingham, 
had  already  been  far  advanced,  when  the  accidental  discovery  waa 
made  of  one  of  the  original  windows  broken  up  and  buried.  The 
Primate  immediately  directed  all  the  windows  already  executed  to  be 
abandoned,  and  the  design  of  this  one  to  be  followed. 

The  roof  of  the  nave  is  of  the  curious  and  inelegant  form  of  a  flat-* 
tened  cove,  horizontal  at  the  summit,  and  at  the  sides  gradually  curving 
to  the  wall  plate.  We  conclude  that  it  dates  from  Primate  Marget8on*» 
restoration.  Mr.  Cottingham  has  given  this  roof  the  apparatus  of  a 
Tudor  roof,  dividing  it  into  panels  with  mouldings  and  bosses  of  that 
date.    The  aisle  roofs,  which  are  flat,  have  been  similarly  treated. 

The  font  stands  properly  in  the  most  western  bay  to  the  south  side 
mider  the  arch.  It  is  the  exact  fac-simile  of  the  original  Middle- 
Pointed  font,  which  being  greatly  mutilated,  was  reproduced  in  lieu  of 
beiQg  patched.  It  is  octagonal,  the  kneeling  stone  being  placed  on  the 
Boiith  side.  The  effect  of  the  font  is  unfortunately  impaired  by  its 
being  balanced  on  the  other  side  by  a  statue,  the  only  non-mural 
monument  in  the  cathedral.  The  lantern,  we  should  have  said,  has 
tome  very  pretty  gas- standards,  by  Mr.  Skidmore,  lately  put  up. 

The  decorative  effect  of  painted  glass  is  not  wanting  in  Armagh 
Cathedral,  the  Lord  Primate  having  in  fact  been  one  of  the  first  to 
close  with  Mr.  Markland's  happy  idea  of  memorial  windows.  The 
east  window  of  the  choir  is  filled  with  glass  by  Mr.  Warrington,  of  a 
pattern  design  fully  charged  with  colour,  with  the  Agnus  Dei,  the 
Monogram,  and  the  Pelican,  respectively  in  the  three  lights.  Out  of 
the  remaining  six  windows  of  the  choir  three  are  memorial,  two  by 
Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon,  and  the  third  by  Mr.  Willement ;  a  fourth 
window,  representing  the  Evangelists,  is  the  work  of  a  lady  amateur. 
Only  the  two  most  western  windows  of  the  choir  are  in  plain  glass. 
The  western  triplet  contains  the  arms  of  contributors  to  the  resto- 
ration upon  a  grisaille  ground,  and  the  west  windows  of  the  north 
and  south  aisles,  recently  put  up,  are  also  memorial,  by  Mr.  War- 
rington, exhibiting  scriptural  groups  under  canopy  work.  There  is  not 
much  polychrome.  At  the  angles  of  the  lantern  there  are  figures  of 
Angels  bearing  shields,  emblazoned  with  armorial  bearings  connected 
with  the  cathedral.  The  bosses  also  of  the  choir  and  nave  roofii  are 
coloured  in  chrome. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  a  proceeding  of  Mr.  Cottingham's, 
for  vbich  we  conceive  that  no  justification  can  be  eflSciently  alleged. 
Wiahing  to  conceal  the  places  where  the  stone- work  was  renewed,  he 
bai  actually  given  a  fictitious  wash  of  stone  colour  with  sham  time- 
*^m  to  the  whole  interior  of  the  cathedral. 

To  resume  the  interior,  in  a  few  words — With  all  the  points  which 
'^^odeni  ecclesiology  would  have  dune  otherwise,  the  whole  effect  is 
very  solemn  and  church-like.     It  is  a  cathedral  and  nothing  else; 
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and  it  reflects  immortal  honour  to  him  who  dared  more  than  twenty 
years  since  to  undertake  and  to  carry  it  out. 

We  have  already  briefly  alluded  to  the  position  of  the  cathedral, 
which  from  its  commanding  situation  presents  the  appearance  all 
around  of  dimensions  superior  to  its  actual  measurement.  The  tower» 
which  as  we  have  seen  was  restored  by  Primate  Robinson,  after  the 
failure  of  the  Magdalen  Chapel  scheme,  is  massive  and  solid,  some- 
what like  those  of  Winchester  Cathedral  and  S.  Alban's  Abbey,  but 
possessing  its  own  character  in  its  bold  stepped  battlements.  The 
pinnacles  which  Mr.  Cottingham  has  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  choir 
and  transepts  are  somewhat  too  high  and  aspiring  in  proportion  to 
the  tower.  All  the  gables  have  large  foliated  crosses.  We  should  by 
the  way  observe,  that  the  church  is  boldly  buttressed.  At  the  east 
end,  where  the  ground  falls  so  rapidly,  an  access  partly  stepped,  partly 
a  steep  path,  leads  down  to  the  market-place  in  the  lower  town.  Con- 
siderable improvements  are  in  progress  at  this  point,  which  will  open 
out  this « very  striking  view. 

The  crypt  beneath  the  choir  is  now  so  modernised,  that  to  any  but 
a  Petrie's  eyes  it  is  an  unsolvable  riddle.  There  is  however  no  im- 
probability in  supposing  that  some  portion  of  it  may  mount  up  to 
the  earliest  days  of  Irish  Christianity.  Inhere  are  in  the  primatial 
grounds  the  ruins  of  the  old  conventual  church  of  S.  Bridget,  of  the 
primitive  type  and  dimensions  of  sixty  feet. 

One  delightful  feature  connected  with  the  restoration  deserves 
especial  notice — the  choral  service.  Day  by  day  the  matins  are  sung 
with  a  precision  and  a  reverence  which  leave  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh 
second  to  none  in  England.  Any  one  who  knows  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  and  tariflf  of  observances  in  our  Communion  as  it  is  in  Ireland, 
will  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  fact.  There  the  catliedral 
system  had  fallen,  except,  we  may  roundly  say,  in  the  instances 
of  the  two  Dublin  cathedrals  (one  of  them,  S.  Patrick's,  since 
that  time  deprived  of  its  daily  worship  I)  into  absolute  desuetude,^ 
while  Puritan  prejudices  of  the  most  absurd  and  extravagant  kind 
stood  in  the  way  of  its  revival.  The  mitis  sapientia  however 
of  the  Primate  overcame  these  obstacles,  while  his  own  constant 
attendance  at  the  daily  worship  impressed  the  whole  with  life  and 
truth.  Evensong;  is  only  said  in  the  cathedral  upon  Sundays.  The 
statutes  of  the  capitular  body  do  not,  as  in  our  English  cathedrals, 
enforce  residence  upon  the  prebendaries,  but  only  the  preaching  of 
sermons  in  rotation,  while  the  office  of  Dean  is  nearly  a  sinecure, 
the  Primate  himself  having  the  charge  and  supervision  of  the  fabric — 
a  happy  incident !  The  vicars  choral  were  brought  into  a  condition  of 
efficiency  by  an  expedient  bold  enough,  but  probably  the  only  one 
which  under  the  actual  circumstances  could  by  any  possibility  have 
proved  successful.  This  body,  two  of  whose  members  must  be  in 
Holy  Orders,  is  itself  a  corporation  with  its  separate  estates,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Culdees,  founded  by  Charles  I.  (who  also  gave  the  actual 

>  The  service  in  Christchurch  is  as  bad  as  none  at  all,  from  its  scandalous  in- 
efficiency and  hearUessness — Sunday  is  alone  reserved  for  a  theatrical  flourish.  The 
Snnday  service  at  S.  Patrick's  used  to  be  called  more  cleverly  than  reverently 
V  Paddy's  Opera." 
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capitular  statutes)  in  1 636.  by  a  charter,  which  appoiated  eight  Ticars 
choral  and  one  organist.  The  punishment  for  non-attendance  was  only 
a  fine,  too  triffing  to  be  much  cared  for.  Accordingly,  while  clerical 
ncars  were  appointed  possessing  knowledge  and  ability  in  the  eccle- 
Biastical  song,  the  lay  vicarships  were  given  by  the  present  Primate  to 
persons  of  station  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  reviTid  of  the  cathedral 
senrice,  and  these  appointed  working  deputies  at  the  entire  of  their 
own  salary  and  residence.  These  deputies,  chosen  for  their  capacity, 
are  dismissible  at  the  discretion  of  the  precentor  (a  consummate  mu* 
tician  and  strict  disciplinarian)  for  incompetency  or  neglect,  and  they 
in  consequence  do  their  work  very  well  and  very  reverently. 

The  cathedral  was  also  the  parish  church  of  the  city  till  the 
present  century,  when  Armagh  was  by  Act  of  Parliament  erected 
into  a  rectory,  and  a  church  built  upon  an  adjacent  hill  in  the  Gbthic 
of  the  day,  conspicuous  for  its  spire.  This  building  has  lately  been 
ameliorated  by  the  pews  on  the  ground  area  having  been  converted 
into  open  sittings. 

Armagh  likewise  contains  a  "king's"  (public)  school,  one  of  the 
three  founded  during  Strafford's  viceroyship,  munificently  benefited  by 
the  actual  Primate.  There  are  also  an  observatory  and  a  public  library, 
both  founded  by  Primate  Robinson,  and  both  munificently  dotated^  by 
Primate  Bereaford,  who  has  given  the  observatory  a  magnificent  set 
of  instruments.  The  library  is  rich  in  theological  literature.  Primate 
Robinson  intended  that  Armagh  should  become  the  seat  of  a  College 
or  University,  and  left  an  endowment  by  his  will  to  that  effect.  Lord 
Castlereagh's  influence  was  then  dominant,  and  he  caused  a  set  of 
ktitudinarian  statutes  to  be  drawn,  which  George  III.  threw  into  the 
fire,  and  so  the  scheme  fell  through.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  with  these 
advantages,  and  the  daily  services  of  the  cathedral  for  the  students, 
Armagh  should  not  become  the.  site  of  a  Church  Collegiate  institution. 

On  another  eminence,  steep,  but  not  nearly  so  high  as  that  upon 
which  S.  Patrick's  stands,  to  the  south*east  of  the  city,  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  raising  their  rival  cathedral,  which  was  commenced  in  the 
time  of  Archbishop  CroUy  (a  zealous  and  good  man),  who  is  buried  within 
its  wails  in  the  lantern,  and  is  now  after  a  period  of  cessation  again  in 
the  course  of  completion.  It  is  a  very  large  building  in  Third- Pointed, 
measuring  we  should  imagine  near  300  feet  in  length,  and  altogether 
on  a  vaster  scale  than  the  ancient  cathedral.  It  is  composed  of  a  nave  of 
six  bays,  having  transepts  and  choir  of  three  bays,  with  aisles  along 
the  entire  length,  save  at  the  extreme  west  end.  The  two  towers  rise 
solid  from  the  ground  on  either  side  of  the  nave,  so  that  the  in- 
ternal nave  arcade  is  of  five  arches,  l^e  original  architect  was  a  Mr. 
Duff,  since  dead,  and  it  is  now  being  completed  under  the  more  able 
direction  of  Mr.  M'Carthy.  From  its  size  and  its  position  it  will  be 
when  finished,  an  imposing  building,  and  like  a  cathedral  in  its 
general  form,  bat  the  design  is  decidedly  common-place,  and  its  mo« 
demness  is  stamped  upon  it  in  the  daring  disregwd  shown  in  its  loca- 
6on  to  orientation,  the  pseudo-western  entrance  almost  facing  the  east 
end  of  the  old  church  upon  its  loftier  eminence.  After  all,  S.  Patrick's 
will  itiU  continue  the  Cathedral  of  Armagh. 
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Lbttbr  VII. — ViAMNA,  S.  Pkdro  db  Ratbs. 

Mt  obar  Mr.  Editor,-^ 

.  My  last  letter  conducted  you  to  Batalha.  Of  that  church  you  have 
9ince  published  a  long  account,  and  I  may  therefore  be  excused  from 
dwelling  here  on  the  same  subject.  I  will,  however,  instead  of  pur- 
suing the  tour  which  I  have  till  now  been  describing,  conclude  what  I 
have  to  say  on  Portugal,  by  sketching  a  second  tour  made  in  the 
course  of  the  present  year.  Between  the  two,  with  a  few  not  very  re- 
markable exceptions,  I  believe  that  there  is  very  little  of  ecclesiological 
interest  in  the  country  which  will  not  have  been  laid  before  your 
readers. 

This  time,  instead  of  entering  at  the  north-eastern  extremity,  I 
resolved  on  beginning  at  the  north-west.  Landing  therefore  on  a  fine 
8unday  evening  at  Vigo,  on  the  following  day  we  commenced  odr 
expedition.  I  had  earnestly  hoped  to  enrich  your  pages  with  an  ac- 
count  of  Santiago  de  Compostella,  for  which  our  passports  were  already 
▼186,  and  our  places  secured  in  the  diligence.  But  the  cholera  was 
raging  so  virulently  throughout  Galicia,  and  especially  on  our  proposed 
load,  that  very  reluctantly  I  gave  up  the  scheme,  and  turned  south- 
ward. Neither  Vigo  itself,  whtfe  I  visited  all  the  churches,  nor 
Porrino,  affords  any  ecclesiological  curiosity;  and  I  reached  Tuy 
too  late  at  night,  and  left  it  too  early  in  the  morning,  to  see  more 
of  its  fortress  cathedral  than  that  it  well  deserves  a  visit. 

yalen9a,  oq  the  Portuguese  side  of  the  Douro,  was  closed  to  us  by 
quarantine :  and  not  without  some  little  risk,  by  hiring  a  boat  from  the 
chief  smuggler  of  the  place,  and  putting  ourselves  under  his  direction, 
did  we  drop  down  to  Seixas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river.  I  have  seen 
a  good  many  varieties  of  ecclesiological  life :  but  it  was  a  novelty 
to  me,  when  we  attempted  to  land,  to  behold  three  or  four  men  running 
down  with  their  guns,  and  threatening  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the 
ecclesiological  tour  of  your  "  own  correspondent.'*  However,  not- 
withstanding the  storm  of  May  2nd,  1854,  which  will  long  be  famous 
in  that  part  of  Portugal,  we  contrived,  principally  by  the  great  energy 
of  one  of  our  companions,  to  reach  Seixas  at  dusk ;  and  thence  rode  to 
Vianna,  throu^  such  a  hurricane  as  I  am  glad  to  have  been  exposed 
to  once,  but  once  is  enough.  It  lost  us,  however,  the  fine  church 
of  Caminha,  built  1448  to  1516;  its  huge  tower,  with  its  pointed 
battlements,  (atneiaa)  being  all  that  the  night  and  the  storm  enabled 
us  to  see.  We  reached  Vianna  about  midnight;  and  here  let  me 
express  my  thanks  to  our  countryman,  Mn  Noble,  of  the  well-known 
Newfoundland  house  of  that  name,  for  the  hospitali^  with  which 
he  took  us  in,  and  not  only  housed  and  fed,  but  also  dressed  us  ;  our 
■umpter  mule  not  having  been  able  to  make  its  way  through  the 
•torm. 

Next  morning  was  bright,  though  still  threatening  rain.  The  city 
of  Vianna  promises,  at  first  sight,  a  rich  eccksiological  harvest,  with 
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omtntien  towenr»and  domes,  and  buge  monatteries.  It  is  true  that  the 
ffemaiaa  of  Ghriadan  art  are  but  few ;  bat  there  are  some.  We  wenl 
first  to  the  Ignja  Matrix.  This  is  a  large  churoh  having  ebancel,  nave, 
two  tranaepts,  with  eastern  chapels,  two  aisles,  and  two  western  towers. 
Its  character  agrees  very  well  with  the  dates  assigned  to  it  by  Portu- 
goese  antiqaaries,  who  tell  ns  that  it  was  erected  by  D.  Affbnso  IlL,  in 
IMS.  and  rebnilt  by  D.  Jasto  Saldino.  Bishop  of  Ceiita,  in  148S. 
The  nave,  which  has  three  plain  pointed  pier-ardies.  and  the  transept* 
arches,  which  are  also  plain  and  raassyt  nay  be  of  the  original  erection. 
The  greater  part  of  the  church  has  been  modernised :  the  first  bay 
hi  Che  north  aisle  opens  into  a  now  disused  diapel,  with  good  Flam- 
boyant vaulting.  The  areading  in  the  wall  of  this  aisle  is  pretty, 
thongh  late,  with  twisted  shafts,  &c. ;  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  is 
mnch  sp<Hlt  by  an  inserted  altar  of  N.  S.  das  Dores,  covered  with  ex« 
votoe.  At  the  east  end  of -the  south  aisle,  the  altar  has  a  fair  late 
Flamboyant  canopy.  A  north  aisle  opens,  in  its  westernmost  bay. 
on  a  baptistery  which  contains,  besides  a  tolerable  cinque-cento  font, 
the  monument  of  a  knight  in  low  relief  on  a  recessed  tomb.  Immedt- 
atdy  over  the  effigy  is  a  small  window,  with  perhaps  something  of  a 
lychnoscopic  character.  In  the  corresponding  chapel  on  the  south 
side,  there  is  a  similar  monument  to  a  priest.  The  two  weatem  towers, 
embattled,  and  with  a  corbel-head  moulding,  are  picturesque  and 
eastie-like.  Between  them  there  is  a  large  plain  marigold ;  and  under  that 
a  very  fine  Flamboyant  door,  with  8.  Peter,  8.  John,  and  8.  Andrew 
to  the  right ;  S.  Pkrnl,  8.  James,  and  8.  Bartholomew  to  the  left.  Over 
the  arch,  which  is  of  four  orders,  are  eleven  Aogels  on  each  side 
with  musical  instruments;  Ooo  the  Fathbb  appears  in  the  centre. 
The  moulding,  immediately  above  its  tympanum,  is  a  very  curious  and 
piet^  scallop. 

Henee  we  went  to  the  church  and  convent  of  8.  Domingos,  founded 
by  the  grs>t  and  good  Archbishop  of  Braga,  Bartholomeu  dos  Mar* 
tyrea.  It  is  a  cruciform  church,  with  a  cloister  to  the  north,  and  is  not  a 
bad  example  of  the  date,  about  1 680.  The  founder  is  buried  on  the 
north  aide  of  the  choir  in  a  recessed  sarcophagus  of  red  aod  white 
marbla  :  over  it  is  a  medallion  set  in  azulejos.  llie  inscription  informs 
na  that  **Ad  Braoharensem  sedem  a  cell&,  ut  sdebat.  tamquam  a  regno  ad 
eraeem  raptus  •  •  •  .  sstate  ingravescente  sponte  abdicate  sede  cellam 
BMMiaaterii  hujus,  quod  condiderat,  libens  repetiit,  ubi  et  sancte  vixit,  et 
dtvinn  patiens  ab  osculo  Domini  assumptus  est.  Hen  pauperum 
pater,  amator  pudicitisB.  emulatioae  martyr,  professione  doctor,  lucema 
snieaa  et  locens,  rarum  efnscoponun  exempfnm."  He  died  July  16th, 
1000.  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Thoagh  he  has  not  yet  been  canon- 
ised, putly  perhaps  owing  to  his  celebrated  speech  at  Trent,  **  The 
most  illu^rious  canfinals  need  a  most  illustrious  reformation,"  some 
are  suspended  from  his  tomb.  In  ^is  church  I  noticed 
lottery  for  the  souls;  I  have  already  described  this  custom 
whea  speaking  of  Bragan^.  There  was  also  an  intimation  that  these 
Wlteiies  were  snpi^ied  by  one  Antonio  Moldes.  41.  Largo  da  Bataiha; 
nsfpb 

Tl|it  aftemogn  we  atarted  for  Baroellos*    I  must  not  dilate  on  the 
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lovelineu  of  Minho,  the  paradiae  of  Europe ;  its  itwky  Imnes,  its  tbou* 
fSDd  riven,  its  deep  quiet  Talleys,  where  the  orsnge,  and  lemon,  and 
citron,  and  apricot,  and  ahnond,  and  peach  blend  and  contrast  with  each 
other ;  where  yon  have  at  once  the  oak  in  its  first  flash  of  green,  the 
dark  cork  tree,  the  pale  olive,  the  aznreiro,  the  mnlberrj,  the  pink  gloW 
of  the  Judas  tree,  the  snowy  blossoms  of  the  acanthus,  the  ntfethos  that 
festoon  the  hedges,  the  camellia  japonica,  here  a  mighty  tree,  the  mag* 
nolia,  and  the  tulip  tree;  and  in  every  break,  and  through  every 
vista,  the  Falperra,  or  the  Soajo,  or  the  Estrica,  or  the  Santa  Caterina 
towering  up  in  the  horizon,  and  surpassing,  in  their  intense  blueness, 
the  colour  in  which  Van  Eyck  loved  to  bathe  those  distant  mountains 
which  stand  as  the  backgrounds  to  his  New  Jerusalems,  in  his  pictures 
of  the  Blessed.  We  were  following  the  course  of  the  Lima^  well 
called  Lethe  by  the  Romans ;  for  its  beauty  is  enough,  like  the  sweet* 
ness  of  the  Lotus,  to  make  one 

We  were  skirting  Ponte  do  Lima,  "  the  most  beautiful  place*' — so  it 
vaunts  itself — "  on  the  earth  ;'*  and,  as  we  descended  the  backbone  of 
the  Serra  we  bad  been  climbing,  and  a  May  evening  was  far  advanced* 
and  the  silver  line  of  the  Atlantic  glimmered  in  the  west,  and  the  rocks 
grew  wilder,  and  the  forests  lovelier, — as  we  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Cavado,  and  we  had  many  a  gay  good  night  from  the  picturesquely 
dressed  Minhotos,  returning  from  Barcellos  fair,  and  heard  their 
guitars  dying  away  in  the  distance  when  they  turned  down  the  goat  track 
that  led  into  their  own  little  glen ;  and  as  far  below  us,  from  the  midst 
pf  a  perfect  lake  of  green  foliage,  the  bells  of  the  great  church  at 
Barcellos  rang  out  Angelus,  I  began  to  think  that  the  tale  of  the  Lotus 
Eaters  might  really  be  true.  I  know  that  to  those  who  have  never 
travelled  in  Minho,  I  cannot  write  of  it  without  seeming  to  exaggerate  : 
but  I  also  know  that  those  who  have  will  think  any  description^  any 
praise,  to  utterly  at  fault  as  to  be  vrohe  than  silence.  We  passed 
Villa  Fria  in  the  late  twilight,  and  entered  Barcellos  about  nine. 

As  we  entered  the  great  square  of  Barcellos,  I  heard  a  most  striking 
e£Pect  in  hymn  singing.  The  ftur  was  of  course  connected  with  the 
Festa  of  one  of  the  churches.  On  each  side  of  the  Pra9a  was  drawn 
up  a  huge  body  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  at  the  further  end,  a 
military  band  was  stationed.  First,  one  of  the  enormous  semichoirs 
sang  a  verse  of  some  hymn  in  Portuguese  ;  then  the  band  (to  use  the 
technical  expression)  **  triumphed"  it.  The  other  semichoir  took  the 
next  verse  ;  the  band  triumphed  it  again  :  and  so  on.  1  never  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  such  a  volume  of  sound  in  the  open  air ;  and  echoed 
and  re-echoed  by  the  tall  houses  that  line  the  Pra^a,  and  taken  up  in 
the  intervals  of  silence  by  the  ringing  of  all  the  bells  in  the  town,  it 
produced  a  noble  effect.  The  view,  next  morning,  from  Barcellinhos' 
Inn,  on  the  further  side  of  the  Cdvado,  seemed  to  promise  well  for 
churches.  A  fine  pointed  bridge,  a  foundation  of  some  member  of  the 
early  House  of  Bragan^, — the  Capella  da  Ponte,  a  small  square  build* 
ing  with  Flamboyant  colonnade  all  round, — the  chapel  itself  elongated 
into  a  square  tower,  with  pyramidal  spire* — and  five  or  six  churches 
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rismg  op  the  opposite  hill.  But  tbe  promise  was  very  fallacious.  The 
chapel  itself  knust  have  been  curious,  but  now  contains  absolutely 
nothing  of  interest :  the  colonnade  is  supported  by  slender  Flamboyant 
shafts,  simply  carrying,  without  arches,  the  wooden  framework  of  the 
roof.  The  Igreja  CoUegiada,  also  a  foundation  of  the  House  of 
Bragan^a,  seems  to  have  been  a  fine  Flamboyant  building ;  it  is  now 
utterly  gutted  and  spoilt.  The  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  that  of  the 
Beatas,  and  that  of  the  Third  Order,  are  modem.  There  is  a  very 
pretty  Flamboyant  door  to  the  small  chapel  of  S.  Francisco,  on  the  left 
hand  side  as  you  go  up  the  street  of  the  same  name.  In  the  Fur,  I 
bought  a  quantity  of  those  wretched  engravings  to  which  Indulgences 
are  attached :  most  of  them  of  our  Lady,  others,  such  as  Santa  Rita, 
Advocate  against  Impossibilities,  S.  Rosendo,  Advocate  of  Lost  Things, 
S.  Comdio,  Advocate  against  t!he  Headache,  &c. 

In  the  afternoon  we  started  for  the  south,  through  a  succession  of 
the  same  lovely  Minhoto  scenery,  of  which  I  have  already  endeavoured 
to  give  you  some  idea.  We  diverged  from  the  direct  road  to  Porto,  for 
the  sake  of  taking  a  church  of  which  I  had  heard  much,  Sao  Pedro  de 
Rnteg.  It  is  established  on  the  most  undoubted  historic  testimony, 
that  the  present  building  was  erected  on  the  site,  real  or  supposed,  of 
tbe  martyrdom  of  the  Saint ;  by  Count  Henrique,  the  father  of  Affonso 
Henrique.  Now,  he  died  in  111%  ;  and  here,  therefore,  we  have  tan- 
gible evidence  of  the  character  and  developement  of  early  Portuguese 
Romanesque.  Had  I  seen  this  in  my  first  tour,  I  could  have  spoken 
with  greater  certainty  on  some  points  on  which,  as  it  was,  I  expressed 
myself  doubtfuUy  in  some  of  my  former  letters.  The  church,  though 
in  a  miserable  state  of  dilapidation,  and  about  to  be  restored  (I  have  no 
doubt  that  by  this  time  it  is  wellnigh  ruined),  was  unaltered :  cruciform, 
with  central  tower,  aisles  to  the  nave,  north  and  south  chapels  by  the 
chancel.  The  east  end  is  so  completely  blocked,  both  within  and  with- 
out, that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  idea  of  its  original  plan  or 
arrangement.  There  are  two  small  pier  arches,  north  and  south,  circu- 
lar,' with  circular  shafts  and  flowered  caps,  of  decidedly  a  later  charac- 
ter than  would  warrant  the  ascription  of  such  a  date  in  England.  The 
chapels,  which  contain  nothing  remarkable,  have  been  apparently 
shortened  :  their  western  arches  resemble  the  chancel  arch.  The 
chance]  is  waggon- vaulted,  in  two  bays:  the  vaulting -shafts  very 
massy  and  circular,  with  square  strangely  flowered  caps.  The  four 
crossing-arches  have  square  base,  circular  shaft,  and  square  fretty  cap. 
Over  the  chancd-arch  is  a  quatrefoiled  circle.  The  nave  has  four  pier- 
arches  :  the  first  and  fourth  are  pointed,  the  second  and  third  horse- 
shoe :  their  arrangement  is  very  remarkable,  since  they  grow  less  in 
height  as  they  approach  the  west.  If  there  be  a  symbolical  meaning — 
•ad  I  cannot  doubt  that  there  is — in  this,  I  have  yet  to  discover  its 
mention  in  symbolical  writers,  llie  clerestory  is  very  plain,  of  single 
circular-headed  lights.  On  the  south  side  are  mutilated  vaulting- 
shafts,  but  the  clerestory  shows  that  there  never  could  have  been  any 
vaulting.  The  roof  is  now  of  wood.  The  east  end  of  the  north  aisle 
opens  into  the  chapel  by  an  acutely  pointed  arch,  with  massy  piers  and 
e«ps,  like  those  above  mentioned.    The  west  window  is  of  one  narrow 
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■^nrcular-headed  light.  There  ia  a  good  Romanaeque  oorth  door,  of 
ithree  orders,  the  two  interior  haTing  the  star-moulding ;  the  shaft  has 
harp  capitals.  A  cross  it  engraved  on  the  right  jamb,  and  an  M  on  the 
left,  'i'he  south  aisle  has  iu  eastern  bay  perfect*  with  double  internal 
vaulting-shafts,  so  as  to  make  the  piers  five-  instead  of  four-clustered. 
On  the  south  side  an  altar  has  been  inserted  in  what  was  originally  a 
door.  The  corbels  of  the  internal  drip  remain:  on  one  side  is  a 
Bishop,  very  radely  worked ;  on  the  other«  a  Count  with  a  club«  (clearly 
a  likeness,  and  no  doubt  intended  for  Count  Henrique»  the  founder). 
The  caps  of  the  piers  are  monkeys  with  two  bodies,  one  on  each  sid^ 
joined  in  one  hesid  at  the  angle.  This  will  give  us  a  date  by  and  by  at 
Porto.  The  vaulting  of  the  other  bays  is  unfinished.  The  west  end 
has  one  of  those  cuious  windows  of  which  no  one  knows  the  use :  two 
round  holes,  pierced  in  one  stone.  Externally,  the  tower  is-low  and 
square*  with  a  squat  pyramidal  head ;  there  is  a  circular  window  on 
each  side.  The  west  end  has  a  kind  of  projecting  narthez,  flanked  by 
great  buttresses ;  the  door  is  a  noble  Romanesque  example,  of  six 
orders.  In  the  tympanum  is  a  Majesty ;  a  Saint  stands  on  each  side, 
and  Angels  are  prostrateat  the  Feet.  Tlie  shaft  of  the  interior  order  has 
a  square  cap,  with  the  common  device  of  two  doves  drinking  out  of  one 
pitdier.  The  second  is  of  cable- work :  the  capa»  an  eagle  and  some 
undecypherable  animal  holding  books*  on  whidi  are  some  letters,  now 
illegible.  A  Bishop  with  his  pastoral  stitf  forms  the  shaft  of  the  thirds 
The  three  external  orders  are  pUin;  the  c^m  are  I.  beasts.  %•  nfptiles* 
and  3.  square. 

Such  is  a  brief  description  of  this  very  interesting  church :  valuable, 
beyond  its  own  intrinsic  merits*  as  a  gauge  of  all  Portuguese  Roman- 
esque. It  has  never,  I  believe,  been  described  before,  and' is  probably 
now  ruined ;  for  the  nave,  which  was  in  a  disgraceful  state  of  neglect, 
was  cumbered  with  building  materials,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

TJtat  night,  we  rode  a  league  or  two  further  south,  and  slept  in  a 
venda,  compared  to  the  wretchedness  of  which  a  beeiahop  would  be  a 
comfortable  hotel  (thoiigh  the  people  were  extremely  dvil)  at  Ca»ai  de 
Pedro. 

Tliere  is  nothing  of  ecdesiological  interest  between  Casal  de  Pedro 
and  Porto ;  for  the  great  conventual  church  of  Moreira  is  a  merely 
classical  building,  though,  in  its  way,  large  and  handsome.  While  at 
Porto,  however,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  Cedofeita 
church  at  greater  length  than  last  year ;  and  coming  to  its  investigar 
tion  immediately  from  that  of  Sao  Pedro  de  Rates,  I  could  have  no 
longer  any  doubt  that  it  was  built  at  the  same  epoch,  and  by  the  same 
architect,  as  that;  and  has  no  daim  whatever  to  the  date  of  650, 
which  Portuguese  antiquaries  wish  to  assign  to  it,  and  which  an 
inscription  at  the  west  end  claims  for  it.  It  consists  oi  chanceL 
nave,  north  transept,  south  sacristy,  and  south  cloister.  The  east  end 
is  now  at  least  fiat.  The  ohanoel  is  entirely  modernised,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  circular  vaulting-shaft,  which  has  odd,  square  capitals, 
rude  enough,  and  sculptured  in  figures  which  are  now  undecypherable. 
On  the  exterior  of  this  chancel  are  some  corbek,  which  we  should  call 
First-Pointed.    The  cfaancd-arch  is  drcular,  hot  moderaised.    The 
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north  tmMeptkmodiro.  ThenaTe,  which  has  four  bays,  is  veiy  modi 
mutilated.  The  vaoltiiig-aiches  resemble  those  of  the  chancel ;  b«t 
have  llowex^  caiutals  which  appear  of  somewhat  later  date,  'llie 
north  door  is  magnificent  Romanesque  of  five  orders;  the  door  itself 
square-headed ;  the  tympanum  with  a  Holy  Lamh«  The  capitals  of 
the  shafts  are  composed  of  animals,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  those 
of  Sao  Pedio  de  Rates,  and  with  a  manneiism  sufficiently  strong  to 
tkum  the  hand  of  the  same  architect.  The  south  door  is  cut  away  to 
accommodate  the  roof  of  the  doiiter ;  it  much  reeembled  that  in' the 
north.  The  cloister  itself  is  very  small,  having  two  hays  only ;  each  of 
two  circular  arches*  with  octagonal  shafts  on  rude  bases.  There  is  a 
smaU  campanile  and  turret  at  the  south«west  end.  This,  then,  is  a 
description  of  the  church*  to  which  such  fabulous  antiquity  has  been 
ascribed;  and  though  all  the  antiquarians  of  P6rto  will  be  as  much 
scandalised  as  one  of  them  was  whom  I  afterwards  met  at  a  dinner 
party,  if  they  happen  to  read  this  paper,  no  £nglish  ecclesblogist  can 
for  a  moment  doid>t  that  this  and  the  village  church  which  I  have  before 
described,  are  o(mten4)oraneous.  and  are  of  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth 
eentury.  I  visited  tbs  other  ancient  churches  of  Porto  a  second  time, 
and  some  modem  ones,  which  I  had  not  before  seen,  but  I  have  nothing 
to  add  to  my  former  account.  In  my  next  letter,  I  hope  to  take  you  to 
Thomar,  and  trust  that  the  next  number  of  the  Eccletiologisi  will  be 
eoiiched  with  a  ground  plaa  of  that  truly  wonderful  convent  and  its 
diiiicfa. 

I  ranaUf  &c», 

O.  A.  B. 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  LUBBCK. 


CA  Paper  remihvfcTBtkBO^oriArehUeetwraiSockty,  by  George  Edmund 

Street,  E$q.,  architect.) 

THaxK  old  cities  far  apart,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  a  continent, 
enable  us  to  form  a  fedr  judgment  of  what  the  whole  of  Europe  may 
have  been  in  the  palmy  da3r8  of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  are  Liibeek, 
Nuremberg,  and  Verona ;  each  telUog  its  own  tale,  each  mariced  with 
the  impress  of  national  peculiarity,  and  each  remarkable  among  other 
things,  the  one  as  the  city  oi  brickwork,  the  next  as  that  of  stone, 
and  the  last  as  that  of  marble.  In  Liibeek  nothing  but  brick  was  ever 
seen ;  in  Nuremberg,  ntooe  was  used  with  an  excellence  seldom  ri- 
valled; 'whilst  in  Verona,  though  brick  was  most  beautifully  used,  the 
great  aim  of  its  architects  was  ever  to  introduce  the  marbles  in  which 
the  district  ground  it  is  so  rich.  Each  of  these  cities  deserves  a  full 
sad  ample  study,  for  each  teaches  its  own  lesson,  and  that  a  lesson 
Msicely  to  i»e  learnt  elsewhere ;  and  if  this  evening  I  give  you  such 
note  as.  I  was  able  to  make  in  the  course  of  a  short  sofoum  last 
MttQmB  IB  Liibeekf  it  is  not  because.  I  do  not  value  Nuiamberg  «sd 
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Verona  much  more,  but  becaa^  it  would  seem  if  one  were  to  write  of 
all  three,  that  this  is  the  one  with  which  one  should  commence,  as 
nearest  to  and  most  connected  with  oar  own  coontry  and  style  of 
architecture,  and  because  its  features  of  interest  are  in  some  degree 
less  remarkable  than  those  of  the  others,  and  one  woold  wish  to  reserre 
the  best  for  the  last. 

In  one  respect,  moreover,  two  of  these  cities  may  well  teach  us  a 
lesson.  Nnremberg  and  Lubeck  were  to  the  world  in  the  Middle  Ages 
what  London.  LiTerpool,  and  Manchester  are  to  the  world  in  this  age : 
the  very  centres  of  all  commerce  for  all  Europe ;  and  we  may  surely 
not  do  ambs  if  we  take  to  ourselves,  and  ponder  well  upon,  the  lesson 
which  the  lingular  difierence  between  their  earnestness  in  matters  of 
religion  and  ours  ooght  to  teach  us.  lliere  was  in  these  two  old 
cities  such  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  religious  ordinmnces.  and 
evidently  so  very  great  a  readiness  to  provide  places  for  their  due  cele* 
bration.  that  one  cannot  without  a  blush  think  ufion  the  vast  difference 
which  snch  a  city  as  Manchester  displays,  with  its  almost  countless 
thousands  of  poor  wretches  nncared  for  and  unthougbt  of,  and  without 
any  power  of  putting  foot  even  in  the  sanctuaries  of  their  Ood. 

In  the  great  Middle  Age  cities  this  never  could  have  been  the  case, 
for  apart  from  the  fact  that  their  churches  stood  with  their  doors  ever 
open,  while  ours  are  ever  jealously  kept  shut,  they  were  so  vast  and 
spacious,  and  so  crowded  together  as  it  seems  to  ns,  that,  there  never 
could  have  been  a  real  difficulty  in  finding  some  home  for  the  feet  of 
the  weary,  how  poor  and  how  -miBerable  soever  they  might  be ! 

And  Liibeck  still  shows  this  most  grandly :  you  approach  by  a  rail- 
way through  an  uninteresting  country,  passing  one  of  those  lakes 
which  give  much  of  its  character  to  this  dreary  part  of  Germany,  and 
suddenly  dashing  through  a  cutting,  and  under  the  shade  of  fine  pa- 
triarchal trees,  which  adorn  on  all  sides  the  outskirts  of  the  old  city, 
you  find  yourself  in  such  a  presence  of  towers  and  spires  as  can  scarce 
be  seen  elsewhere  in  Christendom.  A  succession  of  great  churches 
standing  up  high  and  grand  above  the  picturesque  tall  old  houses 
which  fringe  the  margin  of  the  Trave.  two  of  them  presenting  to  us 
their  immense  west  fronts  of  pure  red  brick,  each  finished  with  two 
great  towers  and  spires,  whilst  others  on  either  side  rear  their  single 
spires  and  their  turrets  high  against  the  sky,  and  here  and  there  de- 
tached turrets  mark  where  stands  some  other  old  building  soon  to  be 
made  acquaintance  with ;  and  all  of  these  forming  the  background,  as 
you  first  see  it.  to  the  most  picturesque  and  grand  old  gateway — I  am 
bold  to  say — ^in  Europe,  gives  one  a  wonderful  impression,  vivid  but 
dreamlike,  and  reminding  one  of  those  lovely  cities  with  which 
Memling  and  his  cotemporary  painters  so  often  delight  our  eyes. 

The  plan  of  the  city  is  simple  enough.  One  great  street  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  peninsula  on  which  it  stands,  from  north  to  south, 
finished  by  the  Burg  Thor,  a  fine  old  gateway  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  cathedral  and  its  close  to  the  south.  Right  and  left  of  this  main 
street  are  a  multitude  of  streets  descending  to  the  water,  which  almost 
Bunrounds  the  whole  town,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  are  im* 
mense  earth- woriu,  rising  really  into  respectable  hills,  and  said  to  be 
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the  largest  emrth-works  known ;  happily  these  great  mounds«-nd  l<m« 
ger  usefal  for  puqioses  of  defence — are  eminently  so  for  ornament,  and 
planted  with  great  trees  and  laid  out  with  walks  and  gardens  form  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  the  place ;  on  the  outer  side  of  those 
earth-works  another  line  of  water  gives  one  certainly  a  very  watery 
impression  of  the  whole  city. 

The  main  features  of  interest  to  an  architect  are  in  the  principal 
street.  Beginning  at  the  extreme  south  is  the  cathedral  with  its  two 
towers  and  spires  standing  alone  and  forlorn  in  the  most  deserted  part 
of  the  town,  and  even  in  the  busiest  days  of  Lubeck  scarcely  so  near  to 
the  bulk  of  the  people  as  a  cathedral  should  ever  be ;  then  on  either  side 
we  pass  the  churches  of  S.  Griles  and  8.  Peter,  and  going  along  under 
the  walls  of  the  picturesque  old  Rath-haus  find  ourselves  close  to  the 
east  end  of  the  Marien  JCirche — a  cathedral  in  dignity  of  proportions 
and  outline,  and  here  superior  to  the  cathedral  in  its  central  position 
aild  in  its  greater  height  and  general  magnificence ;  next  the  Katerinen 
Kirche  is  left  a  few  steps  to  the  right,  then  S.  James's  is  passed,  an* 
other  tall  spire,  and  then  the  west  front  of  the  very  interesting  Heili- 
gengeist  Hospital ;  and  a  hundred  yards  further  on  we  are  in  front  of 
the  relics  of  the  Burg  Kloster,  and  close  to  this  find  ourselves  at  the 
Burg  Thor,  a  picturesque  gateway  second  only  in  effect  to  the  Hol- 
steiner  gate  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  terminating  one  of  the 
cross  streets  which  lead  to  the  railway.  The  Burg  Thor  stands  just 
at  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  and  beyond  it  is  the  Burg  Feld,  a  wood 
intersected  with  paths,  and  looking  rather  like  the  Thier  Garten  out- 
side the  Brandenburg  gate  at  Berlin. 

And  now  to  describe  the  architectural  beauties  of  the  town  we 
must  go  back  to  the  cathedral,  and  as  in  duty  bound  begin  with 
what  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  the  chief  in  rank  of  the  ecclesiastical 
buildtngs. 

The  tradition  is  that  this  church,  dedicated  in  honour  of  SS.  John 
Baptist  and  Nicolas,  is  built  on  the  spot  where  Henry  the  Lion,  when 
engaged  in  the  chase,  fell  in  with  a  stag  having  a  cross  growing  be- 
tween its  horns  and  a  collar  of  jeweb  round  its  neck,  with  the  produce 
of  which  the  church  was  first'  in  part  built.  There  is  some  account  of 
a  church  older  than  this,  and  octangular  in  form,  having  existed  near 
the  cathedral  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  it  cannot 
however  have  been  older  by  taany  years  than  some  parts  of  the  ca- 
thedral, as  the  first  foundation  of  the  present  city  seems  to  have  been 
laid  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  cathedral  was  con-* 
secrated  in  a.d.  1 170  by  Henry,  the  third  Bishop  of  Liibeck,  having 
been  founded  by  Henry  the  Lion,  who  in  A.n.  1154  translated  GFerold, 
Bishop  of  Oldenburg,  and  made  him  the  first  Bishop  of  Liibeck ;  pos- 
sibly the  destroyed  octangular  church  may  have  been  the  baptistery  of 
the  cathedral,  as  at  this  date  baptisteries  of  this  shape  are  not  unfre- 
queatly  met  (e.g.  at  Cremona  and  Pisa),  and  I  know  of  but  one  case 
of  a  church  of  such  a  plan. 

Of  the  present  cathedral,  the  most  ancient  portions  appear  to  be 
the  lower  part  of  the  steeples  and  the  main  arcades  throughout.  These 
ire  all  Bomaaesque.  though. under  the  original  arches  pointed  arches 
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bare  been  siDce  inaerted.    Tbe  piera  are  beavy  and  square,  and  the 
whole  eflfect  is  poor  and  ungainly. 

Next  in  date  is  a  magnificent  porch  on  tbe  north  side  of  the  north 
transept*  wluch  is  altogether  about  the  best  piece  of  architecture  in 
Liibeck,  and  remaricable  as  showing  much  more  freedom  in  the  use  of 
stone  than  is  found  elsewhere.  The  shafts  are  of  maible,  and  the 
arches  and  groining  ribs  are  all  of  stone,  and,  on  the  exterior,  stone 
capitals  and  shafts  are  also  used,  whilst  the  brickwork  is  fsr  superior 
to  that  in  any  of  the  later  examples.  The  plan  and  sketches  of  this 
porch  will  serve  to  show  how  fine  it  is,  and  I  fear  I  must  say  that  this 
one  remnant  of  the  art  of  tbe  thirteenth  century  is  by  fbr  the  most 
beautiful  thing  now  left  in  the  city.  The  sculpture  on  the  inner  door 
is  very  masterly  in  its  character,  but  unfortunately  the  whole  porch 
is  now  most  neglected  and  uncared  for. 

Besides  this  porch  there  is  little  to  notice  in  the  exterior,  save  that 
the  brickwork  of  the  transept  front  over  the  porch  savours  of  the 
Italian  mode  of  treating  gables  with  deep  cornices  and  traceries,  and 
that  the  two  great  brick  steeples  at  the  west  end  are  fine  examples  of 
a  kind  of  steeple  of  which  the  city  possesses  however  others  much  finer. 
The  spires  are  not  ancient ;  the  whole  exterior  is  of  red  brick. 

In  the  interior  of  the  church  the  niost  interesting  features  are  the 
choir-screen  and  loft,  and  the  rood.  The  screen  stands  at  the  east 
side  of  the  transept  crossing,  whilst  the  rood  is  supported  on  an  ela- 
borately carved  beam,  which  spans  the  western  arch  of  the  crosring, 
and  the  effect  is  most  singular  and  certainly  very  piquant ;  tbe  whole, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  sketch  of  the  screen,  being  in  a  very  late  but 
good  style,  with  figures  remarkably  well  sculptured.  Under  the  screen 
is  an  altar,  and  on  either  side  still  remains  another.  They  are  of 
stone  supported  on  brickwork,  and  there  is  no  mark  of  piscina*  or  of 
lockers,  or  places  for  relics  in  them.  The  rood,  and  the  figures  of  SS. 
Mary  and  John,  ate  on  a  very  large  scale,  so  that  altogether,  with  their 
supports,  they  reach  nearly  the  whole  height  of  the  aith  under  which 
they  stand. 

There  are  also  throvgfaout  the  nave  of  the  eathedral  a  number  of 
very  curious  seats,  of  which  I  have  drawn  one  i  they  vary  a  good  deal 
in  detail,  but  ^eir  outline  is  similar,  and  their  eiFect  rather  striking ; 
I  confess,  however,  that  I  was  sorry  to  see  examples  of  fisted  seats  of 
such  a  date  in  a  cathedral  church.  In  the  nave  there  are  some  pen« 
dents  for  candles ;  one  an  Angel  holding  a  li^,  and  strongly  reiwiid- 
mg  one  of  those  beautiful  Angels  with  candles  above  the  stalls  in  the 
efaoir  of  S.  Laurence  at  Nuremberg;  and  the  other,  a  mnch  more 
elaborate  composition,  and  coloured  richly  in  gold,  red,  and  Uue ;  it  has, 
yoa  win  see,  two  sitting  figures  of  Bishops  under  canopies,  and  bears 
three  very  large  candles.  One  of  the  great  treasures  of  this  church  is 
the  magnificent  btass  to  Bishop  Johann  von  Mull,  and  Bishop  Burohard 
von  Serken,  who  deoeased  in  1360  and  1317.  I  was  unable  to  make 
so  careful  a  rubbing  of  this  magnificent  brasaas  I  eoukl  haive  wished,  but 
I  have  done  enough  to  show  how  grand  it  is,  and  how  very  similar  in  its 
details  to  tbe  Uaaovm  Flemish  brasses  whaeh  remahi  at  Lynn,  S.  Alban's, 
Nordi  Mymtn9,  Wenaley,  apd  Newaric.    You  win  sacw  that  like  two  of 
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tb^86,  of  which  we  fortunately  possess  rubbings,  it  is  remarkable  for 
being  one  great  engraved  plate,  and  not  as  was  the  English  custom,  a 
plate  cut  out  to  the  shape  of  the  figure,  and  then  inserted  in  an  in- 
cised slab ;  and  compared  with  the  S.  Albun's  brass,  which  hangs  by 
its  side,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  detail  is  so  exactly  similar,  that  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  they  were  both  engraved  by 
the  same  man.  It  is  perhaps  altogether  the  finest  of  the  whole,  and 
if  so.  perhaps  the  finest  brass  in  Europe.  It  is  appreciated  by  the 
sacristan,  who  demands  a  fee  for  lifting  up  a  cover  which  he  keeps  on 
it.  and  whose  temper  was  of  so  difficult  a  kind  that  I  almost  despaired  ' 
being  allowed  to  rub  it.     However,  by  persevering,  I  at  last  succeeded. 

Lastly,  there  is  in  a  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  a  most 
magnificent  triptych  by  Memling.  almost  unequaUed  by  any  work  of 
his  I  have  ever  seen.  It  has  double  shutters ;  on  the  outer,  figures  of 
SS.  filaise,  Giles.  John,  and  Jerome,  and  inside,  are  painted  the  Cru- 
cifixion,  and  a  number  of  subjects  from  the  Passion  of  our  Loan,  all 
worked  together  into  one  grand  picture  in  a  manner  favourite  with 
painters  of  Memling's  time,  and  not  to  be  contemned  because  no 
longer  the  custom  of  our  artists,  inasmuch  as  Memling,  Van  Eyck, 
Ciiotto,  and  their  contemporaries  all  did  it,  and  what  they  did  we  may 
well  believe  not  to  have  been  done  without  good  reason,  llie  ex- 
pression of  all  the  faces  is  most  careful,  and  the  skill  with  which 
portraits  are  preserved  throughout  all  the  subjects,  as  e.g.  of  S.  Peter, 
of  Jadas,  and  of  our  Loan,  is  very  marvellous.  'J'hey  were  obviously 
painted  from  actual  faces,  and  not  imagined.  The  colour  of  the  whole 
is  generally  very  rich  and  deep,  the  drawing  very  vigorous,  and  the 
whole  forms  one  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  of  the  early  German  school. 

I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  the  font  in  the  cathedral  is  of  metal. 
It  is  a  bowl  arcaded  and  supported  on  four  figures  of  Angels ;  but  it 
is  not  very  good  in  its  character ;  perhaps  we  might  think  much  of  it 
here,  but  in  Northern  Germany,  where  I  had  just  been  seeing  the 
wonderful  fonts  at  Munster,  Brunswick,  and  above  all  at  Hildesheim, 
the  metal  fonts  at  Lubeck  struck  me  as  looking  very  poor. 

I  happened  to  come  in  for  the  end  of  a  week-day  sermon  here,  and 
was  rather  amused,  after  it  was  finished,  to  find  the  prediger  descending 
from  the  pulpit,  and  directing  his  steps  towards  me,  whilst  the  people 
went  on  singing  :  however,  he  turned  into  a  great  sort  of  glazed  pew 
in  the  choir-aisle,  and  there,  having  shut  himself  in,  he  enthroned  him- 
self in  a  comfortable  chair,  waited  for  about  ten  minutes  until  the  sound 
of  singing  and  music  had  died  aWay,  and  then  stole  back  and  out  of  the 
cborch  at  the  west.  It  is  curious,  in  Northern  Germany,  to  observe 
how  entirely,  in  public  ministrations,  the  Lutheran  ministers  seem  to 
confider  preaching  their  only  work;  going  in  after  the  preparatory 
bynin  ia  sung,  and  going  away  as  soon  as  their  sermon  is  finished, 
without  regard  to  the  hymn  which  always  winds  up  their  functions. 
h>  Lubeck  th^«  was  a  curious  madness  about  preaching :  every  morn- 
isg,  between  eight  and  nine,  there  seemed  to  be  sermons  going  on ; 
Uid  as  the  congregations  are  infinitesimal,  they  do  all  they  can  to  keep  a 
^tmy  listener,  when  they  can  have  him  within  their  walls,  by  locking 
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the  doors.  Happily,  I  escaped,  by  judicious  management,  the  sad  fate 
of  listening  to  a  sermon  from  any  of  these  divines  in  black  cloaks  and 
immense  white  frills,  who  look  like  so  mlmy  repetitions  of  their  great 
prototype,  Luther. 

And  now  I  must  leave  the  cathedral,  and  getting  over  the  difficulties 
of  the  horrible  pavement  which  distinguishes  this  end  of  the  city  as 
well  as  may  be,  take  you  to  the  Marien  Kirche ;  the  church  which,  in 
one's  first  view  of  Liibeck,  one  naturally  takes  for  the  cathedral,  from 
its  central  position  and  general  grandeur.  The  whole  church  it  built 
of  red  brick,  though  unfortunately,  internally,  it  has  been  daubed  all 
over  with  a  succession  of  coats  of  whitewash.  I  was  able  to  measure 
the  ground-plan,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  ground-plan 
most  in  favour  in  Lubeck»  and  indeed  generally  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many. All  the  columns,  arches,  groining-ribs,  and  even  the  window 
tracery,  are  built  of  moulded  bricks ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
detail,  the  piers  and  arches  are  particularly  well  moulded  and  good. 
Not  so  the  window  tracery,  which  is  very  plain,  and  like  all  brick 
window  tracery,  most  unsatisfactory,  consisting  as  it  does  of  three- 
arched  heads  within  the  window  arch,  without  cusping  or  ornament  of 
any  kind  to  relieve  its  baldness.  The  transepts  hardly  show  on  the 
ground -plan,  and  externally  they  are  finished  with  two  gables  instead 
of  one,  and  are  so  insignificant,  consequently,  as  hardly  to  deserve 
notice.  Between  the  buttresses  all  round  is  a  row  of  chapels,  their  ex- 
ternal walls  being  flush  with  the  face  of  the  buttresses.  Among  other  good 
features  in  this  church  are  the  lady  chapel  to  the  east  of  the  main  apse, 
and  the  late  turret  over  the  intersection  of  nave  and  choir ;  and  lastly, 
the  two  grand  steeples  at  the  west  end.  This  kind  of  steeple  was  not 
an  invention  peculiar  to  Liibeck,  but  is  a  kind  of  which  one  finds  many 
examples  throughout  Northern  Oermany.  The  earliest  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  are  at  Soest  and  Paderbom  cathedrals,  both  of  them  very 
fine,  and  much  earlier  in  date  than  the  Lubeck  examples ;  and  these 
clearly  have  some  affinity  to  the  Lombard  churches  on  the  Rhine,  save 
that  die  continual  repetition  of  stage  above  stage,  exactly  alike,  is  a 
feature  of  their  own,  and  one  which  the  builders  of  the  great  brick 
steeples  in  the  fourteenth  century  always  had  before  them.  Certainly, 
the  two  western  steeples  of  the  Marien  Kirche  are  very  noble,  and  make 
one  admire  immensely  this  kind  of  spire,  which,  as  you  will  see,  rises 
from  the  angles  of  the  tower  and  the  points  of  the  gables,  which  are  so 
great  a  feature  as  a  finish  to  each  face  of  the  tower.  These  great 
gables  are  generally  filled  in  with  tracery,  without  much  regard  to 
uniformity  or  symmetry,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  noble  steeple  of  S. 
John,  Liineburg,  most  effective :  the  spires  in  this  case,  and  indeed 
almost  always,  are  of  timber  covered  with  copper. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  that  the  dimensions  of  this  church  ate 
very  grand.  The  length  is  280  English  feet ;  hdgbt  to  vault,  1 08  ft. ; 
height  of  aisles,  59  ft. ;  the  s^pires,  344  feet  high. 

The  church  was  founded  circa  a.d.  1%76,  the  north-west  tower 
in  1304.  and  the  south-west  in  1310;  and  the  whole  may,  I  think,  from 
its  mouldings,  &c.,  be  taken  as  an  example  of  Liibeck  Middle-Pointed. 

In  the  interior  arrangement  there  is  no  very  distinct  triloriam,  though 
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the  cleTeftory  windows  have  their  intide  arches  leog:Chened  down  to  a 
stiingcoarte  above  the  main  arcade,  and  in  the  choir  there  is  a  pierced 
|)aFa{iet  above  this  string. 

The  east  window  of  the  main  apse,  and  the  east  windows  of  the 
eastern  chapel,  are  filled  with  exceedingly  brilliant  stained  glass*  said 
to  be  the  work  of  an  Italian;  it  was  brought  in  1818  from  the  Burg 
Kloster  church,  which  was  destroyed  at  that  time,  and  which,  judging 
from  what  still  remains,  and  from  the  relics  of  its  art  treasures,  pre- 
•erred  here  and  elsewhere,  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting 
churches  in  the  city.  The  three  windows  contain  the  legend  of  S* 
Jerome*  the  legend  of  the  finding  of  the  Cross,  and  the  legend  of  S. 
Peter.  They  are  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  son  of  Dominic  livi. 
of  Ghambaeso,  near  Florence,  who.  after  he  had  learnt  his  art,  and 
long  practised  it  in  Liibeck.  went  back  in  1436  to  Florence,  where  he 
executed  the  celebrated  windows  in  the  Duomo.  I  have  never  seen 
these  Florentine  windows,  but,  judging  from  my  knowledge  of  the  very 
mediocre  character  of  Italian  glass  generally,  I  should  say  that  there 
could  be  no  improbability  on  the  face  of  a  story  which  would  account 
for  really  beautiful  glius  being  done  at  Florence.  Certainly^  this 
Lubeck  glass  is  very  good  and  brilliant,  and  valuable,  as  being,  with  a 
little  stiU  preserved  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  Katerinen  Kirche,  the 
only  old  glass  preserved  in  any  of  the  churches  in  Lubeck. 

The  nave  of  S.  Mary  is  pewed  throughout,  and  incumbered  at  the 
west  end  with  a  prodigious  organ  ;  but  the  choir  is  fairly  perfect.  It 
is  tcreened  in  on  all  sides ;  to  the  west  by  means  of  a  roodscreen, 
similar  in  plan  to  that  at  the  cathedral,  but  of  earlier  date ;  and  at  the 
tides  with  screens  mainly  composed  of  brass.  These  screens  are  very 
common  in  all  the  churches  here,  but  these  are  the  best  I  have  seen :  it 
will  be  seen,  from  the  drawing  of  them,  that  they  are  very  late  in  date* 
not  at  all  satisfactory  in  their  design,  and  that  in  all  cases  the  cornices 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  screens  are  of  oak,  the  brass- work  being  con- 
fined to  the  uprights  and  the  tracery,  if  tracery  it  can  be  called. 

In  the  choir  there  is  a  magnificent  metal  8afarameni9'Hau8t  very 
elrixvate,  and  full  of  most  delicate  work ;  it  has  been  shamefully  da- 
maged, but  enough  remains  to  make  one  class  it  with  the  best  of 
thne  often  beau^ul  pieces  of  church  furniture.  It  stands  on  lions' 
hacks,  about  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  finishes  at  the  top  with  the 
Cmcffixion. 

One  of  the  relics  still  preserved  in  this  church  is  a  Dance  of  Death, 
in  a  aeries  of  twenty-five  paintings  round  the  walls  of  a  chapel  whicli 
forms  part  of  the  north  transept ;  it  is  a  very  complete  painting,  and 
its  date,  which,  is  said  to  be  ▲.n.  1463,  makes  it  one  of  the  earliest 
paintings  of  this  very  curious  subject.  Mr.  Douce,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Dance  of  Death,  mentions  older  examples  at  Minden,  in  the  church- 
yard of  the  Innocents  at  Paris,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Sainte  Chapalle  at 
Dijon,  and  that  at  JBatle.  which  is  the  most  famous  of  alL  Most,  if 
not  all  of  these,  are,  however,  now  destroyed,  and  the  interest  of  this 
painting  becomes  therefore  the  greater.  It  is  certainly  very  valuable ; 
if  lor  DO  other  reason,  for  the  variety  of  costume,  of  every  rank  and 
cider  of  neoy  whidi  it  contains,  beginning  with  the  pop0,  the  emperor, 
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empress,  cardinal,  king,  bishop,  doke,  abbat,  and  so  on  to  the  young 
woman  and  the  little  child. 

Besides  these  paintings  are  two  by  Overbeck :  one  in  the  lady  chapel, 
finished  in  1824.  of  our  Lord's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  is  certainly  very 
beautiful,  in  its  calm  simplicity  and  purity  of  colour,  reminding  one 
much  of  Raffaelle's  early  style,  or  of  some  work  of  that  great  Christian 
artist,  Perugino;  and  therefore  most  grateful  to  me,  and  far  more 
pleasing  than  the  other,  which  is  a  Piet^,  painted  in  1847,  and  in  a 
thoroughly  different  and  much  more  naturalistic  style.  In  the  first 
painting  the  Liibeck  people  recognise  and  point  out,  with  no  little 
pride,  Overbeck*s  father,  mother,  and  sisters,  all  of  them — as  also  the 
great  artist  himself — natives  of  Liibeck,  and  perhaps  fairly  enough  in- 
troduced in  this  his  offering  to  his  native  town.  A  lion  of  the  Marien 
Kirche  is  the  clock — one  of  those  clumsy  pieces  of  ingenuity  which  so 
often  annoy  one  on  the  Continent. 

There  is  also  a  metal  font,  said  to  have  been  made  in  1 337  by  one 
Hans  Apengeter ;  but  like  that  at  the  cathedral,  not  very  satisfactory. 

After  these  two  great  churches,  certainly  by  far  the  most  interesting 
church  is  that  of  the  Minorite  convent,  S.  Katharine,  which  is  in  many 
ways  so  remarkable,  as  to  leave  perhaps  a  stronger  impression  on  one's 
mind  than  anything  else  in  the  city.  It  is  a  desecrated  church,  but 
desecrated  happily  in  a  quiet  way ;  unused,  and  not  much  cared  for, 
but  as  yet  not  destroyed,  and  serving  now  only  as  a  kind  of  museum 
of  old  church  furniture,  great  store  of  which,  from  the  Burg  Kloster 
church,  and  elsewhere,  is  accumulated  in  its  choir. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  this  church  is  given  on  an  inscription 
near  the  door  as  a.d.  1335,  and  its  founder  Bishop  Henry  Bockholt; 
but  an  old  chronicler,  Reimar  Cock,  says  that  the  guardian  of  the 
church,  Brother  Emeke,  pulled  down  the  church  in  1351,  and  rebuilt  it 
in  three  years  more  beautifully  than  before,  with  the  alms  which, 
during  the  time  of  the  plague,  were  given  to  the  monks. 

I  have  drawn  out  the  plan  of  this  church,  and,  with  the  help  of  my 
sketches,  this  may,  I  trust,  explain  its  extraordinary  arrangement. 
This  consists  in  the  elevation  of  the  choir,  with  a  kind  of  crypt  below 
it,  above  the  floor  of  the  rest  of  the  church ;  the  floor  of  the  crypt 
being  level  with  that  of  the  nave,  and  divided  into  three  widths  with 
slender  shafts,  the  whole  groined,  and  when  seen  from  the  nave,  pre- 
senting certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  and  curious  interiors  I  have 
ever  met  with.  The  west  end  of  the  under  church  opens  to  the  nave 
with  three  arches,  looking  just  like  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  rood- 
screens  in  Liibeck;  and  this  is  just  what  it  is:  the  whole  choir  is 
simply  a  prolongation  eastwards  of  the  roodloft,  and  at  the  west  end 
there  is  a  raised  screen  surmounting  the  three  arches,  out  of  which 
rises  a  most  magnificent  and  perfect  rood,  with  SS.  Mary  and  John  on 
either  side.  The  entire  absence  of  seats  in  the  nave,  the  great  height 
of  the  church,  the  darkness  of  the  long  vista  of  arch  and  column  under 
the  choir,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  rood,  make  this  interior  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  and  least  altered  things  I  know ;  and  if  its  arrange- 
ment is  not  absolutely  unique,  it  is  certainly  not  far  from  being  so. 
In  Bngland  I  know  nothing  at  ail  like  it«  unless  such  an  example 
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aa  the  little  church  at  Compton,  near  Guildford,  be  taken,  in  which 
there  are  indeed  some  points  of  similarity — the  low  sanctuary,  with  its 
groined  roof,  and  the  chapel  above  opening  to  the  church,  and  fenced 
in  with  its  low  Komanesque  screen- work;  all  this,  though  on  a  far 
smaller  scale,  certainly  tallies  curiously  with  this  Minorite  church  at 
Lubeck.^ 

An  iron  grill  shuts  off  the  chapels  at  the  east  end  of  the  under 
church,  and  in  the  centre  of  these  is  a  fine  brass,  of  which  I  obtained  a 
rubbing.  It  is  to  a  member  of  the  Liineburg  family,  and  contains  the 
figure  of  the  burgomaster  John  Liineburg,  who  died  in  the  last  quarter 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  inscriptions  are  curious,  the  name,  &c., 
all  in  Latin,  ending  with  "  Bidde  God  vor  em ;"  and  another  ending 
"  Orate :  ah  werlt  du  hest  mi  bedragen."  It  will  be  seen  ftrom  the 
drawing  of  the  interior  that  the  whole  detail  is  of  a  very  severe  kind, — 
all  brick,  and  alas  !  all  whitewashed.  The  access  to  the  choir  is  by  a 
staircase  in  the  south  aisle,  which  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  old. 
There  is  a  space  of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  between  the  west  side  of 
the  roodloft  and  the  choir- stalls,  which  are  returned;  and  into  this 
space  the  staircase  leads.  The  stalls  are  old,  and  very  good ;  and  the 
whole  pavement  of  the  upper  choir  is  of  tiles,  of  a  peculiar  and  inter- 
esting kind,  if  only  for  its  novelty.  The  only  pattern  tiles  are  in  the 
borders,  the  remainder  are  gpreen,  black,  red.  and  light  red,  made  in 
various  shapes,  and  very  good  in  their  effect.  One  of  the  chapels  in 
the  Marien  Kirche  is  similarly  paved,  but  not  on  so  g^rand  a  scale,  or 
with  so  many  patterns.  The  only  pavements  at  all  approaching  to  the 
same  kind  which  at  the  present  moment  I  can  call  to  mind,  are  that 
which  has  been  so  strangely — as  it  were  providentially — preserved  in 
the  footpace  on  which  once  stood  the  high  altar  at  Fountains  Abbey, 
perfect  and  untouched,  where  all  else  is  ruin  and  desolation  ^ — ^and  in 
those  most  lovely  marble  pavements  in  S.  Anastasia,  at  Verona.  Some 
of  the  arrangements  of  the  patterns  approach  very  near  to  these,  but  how 
much  more  beautiful  the  marble  of  Verona  is  than  the  tiles  of  Liibeck 
one  can  hardly  say. 

And  with  this  ends  all  that  one  knows  as  positively  belonging  to  S. 
Katharine ;  for  in  this  unused  choir  is  now  a  store  of  triptychs  of  that 
kind  which,  after  some  acquaintance  with  German  churches,  one  learns 
to  tire  of,  covered  with  carving,  quaint,  and  richly  coloured,  or  painted 
in  Scripture  story  or  strange  legend,  well  enough  in  their  proper  place, 
and  giving  once  doubtless  great  dignity  to  the  altars  they  adorned,  but 
here — collected  and  set  out  for  view  as  a  gallery  of  paintings — if  not 
worthless,  at  best  very  unsatisfactory.  But  besides  all  these  triptychs, 
there  is  a  large  aumbrye,  with  its  old  iron  gates  and  locks  still  perfect, 

*  I  need  not  say,  to  tboie  who  know  the  north  of  Germany,  that  the  arrangement 
of  this  church  u,  after  all,  only  an  exaggeration  of  a  not  uncommon  plan.  The 
cathedrals  at  Hildesheim  and  Nanmhurg,  the  liebfrau  Kirche  at  Ualberstadt,  and 
many  others,  have  crypts,  whose  floor  is  but  little  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  church, 
whilst  the  floors  of  their  choirs  are  raised  immensely,  and  so  shut  in  with  solid  stone 
screens  and  parcloses,  that  little  can  be  seen  of  them  from  the  naves.  The  crypt  at 
Wimbome  Minster  is  a  rare  instance  of  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  England ;  but  this 
is  a  Middle-Pointed  contrivance  for  ereoting  a  crypt  in  a  First-Pointed  churcbi 
-wUch  waa  never  intended  to  have  anything  of  the  kind. 
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in  which  is  a  large  colleetioa  of  portioos  of  monstrances.  Chalices, 
crosses,  and  the  like :  many  of  them  very  beautiful,  but  all  damaged 
and  in  fragments.  Among  other  things  I  saw  a  curious  leather  bag  for 
carrying  books,  with  an  ingenious  pocket  for  money  contrived  in  its 
folds  and  very  securely  fastened. 

But  what  is  most  rare  and  curious  is  a  collection  of  ancient  linen 
altar-cloths,  which  I  had  great  trouble  in  getting  a  sight  of,  and  which 
I  could  not  draw,  as  the  curator  of  the  museum  insisted  on  showing 
them  himself,  and  when  I  wished  to  draw  them,  told  me  that  he  had 
already  himself  drawn  them :  this,  as  may  be  imagined,  was  a  very 
poor  source  of  comfort  to  me. 

There  was  a  corporal  about  2  ft.  square,  and  fringed ;  along  the  edge  of 
which  was  worked  an  arcade  with  figures  of  Saints,  the  dresses  stitched 
in  a  regular  pattern  all  over,  and  the  folds  left  plain :  the  date  of  this 
was  about  a.d.  1380.  There  was  another  embroidered  corporal  which 
I  managed  to  get  a  drawing  of :  this  was  2  ft.  square,  with  a  large 
cross  in  the  centre  end  four  smaller  crosses  in  the  comers ;  the  whole 
worked  in  a  cross-stitch  with  blue  and  red  on  the  white  Unen«  Date, 
I  think,  about  1450. 

Then  there  were  two  linen  cloths  for  the  altar :  one,  14  ft.  long  by 
3  ft.  10  in.  wide,  with  a  great  number  of  figures  of  Prophets  surrounded 
with  branching  foliage ;  from  the  character  of  the  figures,  I  date  this  at 
about  A.D.  1400.  All  the  outlines  of  the  figures,  leaves,  &c.  were 
marked  with  coloured  ink  borders  on  the  linen  before  the  work  was 
done :  the  hair  and  points  of  the  dresses  here  and  there  were  marked 
with  bright  colour,  but  generally  the  work  was  all  in  white  thread, — the 
stitches  rather  long,  and  arranged  in  regular  patterns  and  diapers. 

Another  linen  cloth  of  the  same  size  has  the  whole  history  of 
Reynard  the  Fox  :  a  curious  subject,  it  may  be  thought,  for  an  altar- 
cloth  ;  but  I  may  remark  that  I  found  the  same  subject  in  the  bosses  of 
the  under  church. 

Besides  this  there  was  a  magnificent  linen  dalmatic  with  apparels 
beautifully  worked  and  fringed  with  white,  red,  white,  blue,  alternately, 
llie  orphreys  had  been  taken  off.  The  apparels  of  the  sleeves  were  a 
succession  of  medallions,  six  to  each  sleeve,  and  containing  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  the  apparel  at  the  bottom  of  the  dalmatic  had  in  front 
our  Lord  and  .two  Saints,  and  at  the  back  S.  Mary  the  Virgin,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul.  The  work  was  most  beautiful,  and  1  have  no  doubt  of 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

I  believe  there  were  other  things  of  the  same  kind,  but  I  fear  my 
curiosity  rather  disgusted  the  curator,  who  was  not  very  anxious  to  let 
me  see  very  much  of  these  precious  and  invaluable  relics. 

The  exterior  of  S.  Katharine  will  be  best  understood  by  my  sketches. 
The  most  noticeable  fact  is  that  some  of  the  tracery  in  the  eastern  part 
is  of  stone  enclosed  within  a  brick  arch,  and  exceedingly  good  in  its 
effect;  proving  satisfactorily  that  this  is  the  real  way  to  use  brick  and 
stone  together.  There  is  no  comparison  between  these  windows  and 
all  the  other  windows  in  Liibeck.  The  rest  are  all  ugly  :  these  quite 
beautifiiL 

The  transept  has  a  doable  gable,  as  in  the  Marien  Kirdie,  and  inter- 
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nally  is  arranged  like  an  'aisle  rather  than  a  transept.  The  west  front 
is  carioos  and  indescribable :  an  irregular  assemblage  of  arcades  and 
windows  without  order  or  definiteness,  but  withal  very  effective.  And 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  ground-plan,  the  north  aisle  being  much 
nHrrower  than  the  south  produces  of  necessity  a  great  irregularity  ia 
the  whole  elevation,  and  this  irregularity  is  so  carefully  managed  as 
really  completely  to  conceal  the  awkwardness  which  would  otherwise 
be  very  apparent.  .There  is  no  tower,  only  a  turret  on  the  roof,  at  the 
mtersection  of  nave,  choir,  and  transept  nx>fs. 

In  buildings  connected  with  the  church  is  a  large  library,  some 
cartoons  of  Overbeck's,  and  some  work  of  Godfrey  Kneller's :  hd,  as 
veil  as  Overbeck,  having  been  bom  here. 

The  other  churches  are  not  very  remarkable.  S.  Peter *s  has  a  good 
steeple  with  metal  turrets  at  the  base  of  the  spire,  and  I  believe  there  ia 
a  fine  breaa  there,  but  I  foiled  to  see  it. 

S.  James  has  a  very  plain  brick  tower,  and  a  good  triapsidal  east  end, 
very  much  like  that  of  S.  Katharine.  The  steeple  is  crowned  with  a 
modem  spire ;  inside  there  is  a  late  metal  font,  of  the  kind  popular  in 
Lul)eck — a  large  vat>like  vessel  standing  on  the  backs  of  four  kneeling 
Angels,  and  covered  with  small  and  ineffective  arcading  with  figures  and 
subjects.  There  is  a  lai^e  organ  of  rather  early  date,  and  two  curiona 
standard  lanterns  for  carrying  lights  in  procession :  they  are  of  very 
late  date,  but  still  so  rare  as  to  be  worth  notice. 

S.  Giles  has  no  one  feature  of  interest,  save  its  very  fine  tower  and 
spire. 

Of  the  hospitals  the  most  curious  is  the  Heiligen  Gkist  Spital :  the 
ground- plan  and  general  arrangement  of  which  are  most  remarkable. 
The  chapel  is  the  oblong  building  at  the  west  end,  only  tvo  bays  in 
length,  but  of  great  width :  against  its  east  wall  is  a  roodscreen  and  loft, 
under  which  is  the  altar,  and.  on  either  side  of  the  altar,  doors  which 
admit  every  one  under  the  loft  into  the  hospital.  This,  like  many  of 
oar  old  hospitals  (S.  Mary's,  Chichester,  and  Hig^m  Ferrers  are  cases 
b  point)  is  one  immense  hall,  260  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  wide,  and  haa 
down  its  length  two  passages,  and  four  rows  of  cubicles  for  the  inmates, 
and  accommodates  no  less  than  1 50  poor  people :  tmly  a  most  royal 
provisbn  for  the  poor.  There  is  an  entrance  at  the  sides,  but  the  main 
entrance  is  tliroogh  the  chapel,  through  which  there  is  a  constant  paas- 
ing.  and  it  is  therefore  more  like  a  great  hall  than  a  chapel.  How  mach 
better  is  the  ordinary  English  arrangemtet  (of  which  I  saw  a  grand 
example  at  Lunebuig.)  in  which  the  diapel  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  hall. 
There  the  diapel  sanctifies  the  whole,  instead  of  being  itself  profaned, 
as  is  the  case  at  Liibeck. 

The  hospital  was  founded  by  one  Bertram  Momewech,  in  ▲.n.  1^6* 
and  is  similar  in  plan,  I  beUeve»  to  the  great  Gothic  Hospital  della 
Scak  at  Siena. 

In  the  diapel  are  some  brass  screens  like  those  in  the  Marian  Kirche. 
hot  inferior  to  them.  The  west  front  is  remarkable  and  certainly  very 
pictiiresqae,  with  its  three  gables  and  its  multitude  of  turrets. 

The  most  interesting  buUding  left  to  be  described  is  the  Ruin  of  the 
Barg  Kkister.    This  was  a  Dominican  convent,  aad  at  the  Reformation 
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"was  converted  into  a  hospital  for  the  poor.  In  1818,  a  portion  of  the 
vaulting  of  the  church  fell  in,  and  then  they  pulled  dowii  the  rest  of  the 
church,  sending  their  stained  glass  and  the  organ  to  the  Marien  Kirche, 
and  their  triptychs  and  altar  furniture  to  the  Katerinen  Kirche.  The 
north  wall  only  of  the  church  now  remains,  hut  this  shows  traces  of 
stone  windows  enclosed  within  brick  arches,  like  those  in  the  apse  of 
S.  Katharine,  and  its  destruction  is  therefore  specially  to  be  deplored. 
The  foundation  dates  from  a.d.  1299.  The  rest  of  the  conventual 
buildings  still  in  great  part  remain,  but  so  mixed  up  with  other  and 
modern  erections,  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  them. 

There  is,  however,  a  fair  cloister  on  the  north  side  of  the  churchy 
groined  throughout  and  tolerably  perfect :  out  of  this,  on  one  fide,  is  a 
kind  of  open  groined  stall,  which  looks  something  like  the  ambulatories 
which  are  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  our  own  abbeys ;  and  out  of  this 
ambulatory,  one  enters  a  large  hall  once  apparently  divided  by  a  row  of 
columns  down  the  centre.  North  of  these  buildings  is  a  room  which 
seems  to  have  been  part  of  the  refectory,  remarkable  for  an  exquisite 
pavement  of  small  tiles — red,  black,  and  white — arranged  in  an 
ingenious  and  intricate  pattern,  of  which  I  made  a  careful  drawing. 
My  drawing  shows  the  entire  remaining  portion  of  this  pavement 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  continued  on  beyond  the  present  partition- wall. 
A  central  shaft  is  still  left,  with  an  old  oak  sideboard  framed  round  its 
baee  in  a  most  effective  manner.  In  another  part  of  the  Burg  Kloster 
there  is  a'  small  fragment  of  similar  pavement,  which  looks  aa  if  it  had 
been  the  hearth  under  a  fire. 

Near  S.  Gileses  church  there  is  another  ruined  conventual  building, 
S.  Anne's  Kloster.  This  was  originally  a  nunnery  of  '*  Clarissemon- 
nen,*'  (I  suppose  these  were  nuns  of  S.  Clare,  an  order  who  had  a  few 
.houses  in  England)  but  has  been  converted  intp  a  workhouse.  Unfor- 
tunately a  great  fire  in  1843  consumed  the  church,  and  left  nothing 
but  the  outer  walls  standing,  and  when  I  was  there  it^  was  used  as 
a  place  for  the  workhouse  men  to  break  stones  for  the  roads.  The 
church  is  said,  to  have  been  designed  and  built  by  one  Synsingus 
Hesse  of  Brunswick,  who  came  to  Lubeck  in  1603  with  five  assistants, 
and  completed  the. work  in  1510.  With  this  date  the  work  tallies 
very  well,  though  I  confess  there  is  no  mark  of  the  peculiarities  of  a 
Brunswick  architect,  which,  as  must  be  known  to  any  who  have  ever 
seen  that  very  remarkable  city,  are  decided  enough.  Part  of  the  west 
front  of  the  church  of  S.  Anne  was  built  with  courses  of  stone  and 
brick,  a  most  unusual  arrangement  in  Germany,  though  common 
enough  in  Italian  Pointed,  and  always  very  striking  in  its  effect;  the 
domestic  buildings  retain  a  good  many  groined  rooms,  and  a  simple 
cloister  in  very  perfect  condition. 

We  opme  now  to  the  Rath-haqs,  whose  long  line  of.  picturesque 
front  is  so  great  a  feature  in  the  principal  street  of  the  city.  Its  history 
is  so  confusing  and  its  style  so  peculiar,  that  it  is  very  difficult  indeed 
to  affix  any  certain  date  to  its  various  portions.  It  was  burnt  down,  in 
A.n.  1276,  and  there  was  another  fire  in  A.n.  1358.  In  A.n.  1389 
there  were  considerable  works  executed,  including  the  famous  celUrs, 
whose  still  more  &moua  wine  was  all  cleared  out  by  the  French,  when 
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diey  sacked  ttie  good  city  in  a.d.  1806.  The  portion  of  the  Rath-haus 
to  the  south  of  tiie  market»place,  seeou  to  have  been  built  in  1449 — 44, 
and  the  alterations  of  the  Borte  towards  the  street  in  1570  and  1073 ; 
80  that  we  may  well  expect  a  confusing  and  picturesque  mixture 
of  works  of  Tarious  dates.  The  earliest  external  portion  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  sereen  on  the  north  side  in  front  of  the  two  gabled 
roofe ;  and  this  and  the  other  great  screens  or  panqiets  towards  the  mar- 
ket-place and  to^Mwds  the  street,  are  the  most  picturesque  portions  of 
the  buildii^*  They  are  entirely  executed  in  red  and  black  brick,  the 
roiling  being,  all  done  in  moulded  brick.  As  a  rich  piece  of  colour 
this  work  is  very  valuable,  but  architecturally.its  sole  merit  is  a  kind  of 
picturetiqoeness,  which  it  certainly  has  in  great  force. 

The  fact  is  that  in  Northern  Germany  all  the  domestic  architecture 
was  very  full  of  faults  ;  the  fronts  of  the  buildings  were  very  seldom 
at  all  ruled  by  the  roof  line,  and  their  stepped  gables,  traceried,  mul- 
lioned,  and  pinnaded,  had  no  reference  to  anyti^ing  save  a  desire  to 
look  well ;  and  so  here  some  of  the  most  striking  portions  of  the  old 
Rath-haus  are  done  without  any  regard  to  constructional  wants,  and 
almply  as  marks  of  the  construction ;  the  fronts  are  built  up  to  conceal 
the  roofiB,  arcaded  and  pinnacled  without  meaning,  and  in  a  style  yery 
elaborate  as  compared  with  the  other  brickwork  throughout  the  city. 

I   have  here  a  sketch  of  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  example 
remaining  of  North  Cxerman  domestic  architecture — the  Rath-haus  at 
Munster-^ which  will  show  you  how  even,  with  the  most  beautiful  detail 
and  the  best  possible  sculpture,  this  fisiulty  mode  of  designing  was 
always  persisted  in ;  from  Munster  in  the  fourteenth  century  one  may 
trace  it  going  into  the  brick  districts  to  the  north  and — as  at  Liineburg — 
idling  entire  towns  with  its  extravagancies,  and  then  settling  down, 
as  we  find  it  at  Liibeck,  into  a  regular  system  of  stepped  gables  and 
paneUed  facades,  beyond  which  the  dream  of  house  builders  never 
went.     I  confess  to  having  been  sorely  disappointed  in  the  street 
architecture  of  Liibeck.     In  the  first  place  everything  except  the 
churches,  hofpitals,  Rath-haus,  and  gateways,  is  painted  white,  or  white- 
washed in  the  most  ruthless  manner,  and  the  architectural  merit  of  the 
houste  before  they  were  whitewashed  must  have  been  very  small.    The 
houses  of  the  side  of  the  Heiligen  Greist  Spital  are  the  best  specimens  of 
the  kind  of  elevation  most  in  favour,  and  will,  I  think,  q'uite  justify 
my  strictures,  though  they  are  less  objectionable  than  most,  in  that  the 
gables  follow  the  roof  line  instead  of  being  sham. 

I  have  left  until  the  last  the  town  gateways,  which  are  certainly  two 
of  the  most  efifective  I  have  ever  seen.  The  Holsteiner  Thor  has  two 
spire-Uke  roofs  at  its  extremities,  which  are  very  effective,  and  its 
front  towards  the  town  is  really  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  good 
effect  of  a  great  quantity  of  arcading.  The  outer  front  of  the  gate  is 
mach  less  ornamental.  In  the  stringcourses  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  inlaid  terra- cotta  ornament.  The  date  of  this  gateway  is  about 
A.D.  1477. 

The  Burg  Thor  and  the  buildings  on  the  town  side  form,  as  will  be  seen 
from  my  sketchr  about  as  picturesque  a  group  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
It  has  all  been  lately  restored,  and,  I  fear,  painted :  the  colour  of  the 
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red  and  black  bricks  Bavounng  to  'my  eye  nncommoiily  of  artificial 
colour ;  but  one  can  scarce  imagine  anything  more  stiikingly  pictu* 
resque  than  the  whole  group.  The  other  side  of  the  gate  is  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  the  side  shown  in  my  sketch ;  but  standing  by 
itself,  without  the  picturesque  buildings  on  either  side,  is  not  nearly  so 
efifectiTe.  All  that  I  had  heard  of  Liibeck  made  me  promise  myself  a 
great  treat  in  the  study  of  the  old  brick  buildings  and  the  old  treat- 
ment of  brick.  I  must  confess,  however,  that  this  was  not  so  good  or 
so  satisfactory  as  I  had  expected,  and  that  it  is  certainly  yery  inferior 
to  the  Italian  brickwork.  It  is  generally  coarsely  done,  and  there  is 
but  little  attempted  in  the  way  of  tracery,  and  that  little  is  never  very 
effective.  I  eaw  nothing,  for  instance,  at  all  comparable  to  such  brick- 
work as  one  sees  at  Verona,  Mantua,  and  Cremona;  and  I  doubt 
much  whether  Germany  produces  any  which  caa  be  compared  to  it. 
Except  in  one  instance,  and  then  only  to  a  very  slight  extent,  there  is 
no  attempt  at  all  at  mixing  stone  with  brick,  save  at  the  quoins  of  the 
towers,  where  there  are  always  immense  blocks  of  stones,  intended 
for  strength,  but  contributing,  I  suspect,  to  the  weakness  which  is 
quite  a  characteristic  of  all  the  churches  in  Liibeck,  Hamburg,  Lune- 
burg,  and  generally  throughout  this  brick  district.  The  brick  churches 
of  Italy  are  remarkable  in  that  they  owe  much  of  their  beautiful  effect 
either  to  the  mixture  of  stone  with  brick,  or  to  the  exquisite  moulding 
of  the  brick,  and  the  care  and  delicacy  with  which  it  was  built ;  and 
one  observes  that  whilst  in  Italy  all  the  buildings  have  an  air  of  refine- 
ment, in  Northern  Oerroany  they  have  an  air  of  great  coarseness,  tm 
which,  perhaps,  the  entire  absence  of  what  can  fairly  be  called  window 
tracery  in  a  great  degree  conduces. 

Something  may,  however,  be  learnt  even  from  the  failure  of  other 
men,  and  so  some  points  may  well,  be  attended  to  in  this  German 
brickwork.  And  first  it  teaches  us,  distinctly  and  unmistakeably,  that 
brick  is  no  material  for  window  traceries ;  the  necessity  of  using  it 
ends  either  in  the  repetition  of  very  simple  and  ugly  windows,  such  as 
are  almost  universal  in  Liibeck  ;  or.  as  in  the  Stadt  Haus,  and  again  in 
the  very  remarkable  church  of  S.  Katharine,  at  Brandenburg,  in  the 
eternal  repetition  of  the  same  small  piece  of  moulded  tracery,  which,  of 
necessity  not  very  good  in  itself,  liecomes,  by  much  repetition,  quite 
hateful.  And  the  effect  is  painful  in  the  extreme  upon  the  whole  prac- 
tice of  art :  in  all  cases,  without  any  exception,  I  believe,  where  men 
have  condescended  to  attempt  to  execute  traceries  or  carvings  in  brick 
moulded  in  this  way,  the  tendency  has  been,  naturally  enough,  to 
repeat  for  ever  things  which  by  repetition  become  cheap.  One  moulded 
piece  of  brick  tracery  would  be.  dearer  than  one  like  it  in  stone ;  but 
multiply  it  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times,  and  it  becomes  infinitely 
cheaper,  but  who  can  say  by  how  much  more  infinitely  tedious  and  un- 
artistic  !  So  at  Brandenburg,  crockets,  crocketed  gablets.  component 
parts  of  tracery,  and  the  like,  are  repeated  over  and  over  again,  in  a 
manner  which  is  really  marvellous ;  and  because  it  was  necessary  to  do 
this,  immense  sham  fronts,  sham  parapets,  and  the  like,  must  be  raised, 
in  order  to  display  all  the  resources  which  were  at  their  command. 
Now  this  is  very  poor  architecture,  veiy  vile  art ;  and  it  requires  no 
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argument  to  prove  that  it  is  only  the  natural  and  certain  result  of  the 
attempt  to  use  materials  out  of  their  proper  place,  and  in  a  way  in 
which  it  was  never  intended  they  should  be  used.  Far  worse  would 
be  an  attempt  to  mould  clay,  so  that  it  should  counterfeit  the  work  of 
nature ;  and  so,  in  addition  to  the  destruction  of  all  art  by  its  endless 
repetitions,  insult  Gon*s  handiwork  by  counterfeiting  stone  quarried 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

The  LQbeck  churches  show  us,  however,  in  other  respects,  what 
great  things  may  really  be  done,  and  done  well  and  naturally,  in  brick. 
You  may  form  mouldings  to  any  extent,  because  each  moulded  brick 
tells  its  own  tale,  does  its  own  work ;  and  mouldings,  so  far  from  not 
bearing  repetition,  gain  by  it.  All  the  windows  in  a  noble  church 
require  varied  traceries,  but  it  were  as  well  that  no  two  of  them  should 
vary  in  their  mouldings.  Here,  therefore,  the  reproductive  power  of 
the  moulder  is  most  vflJuable ;  so,  too,  is  it  in  all  forms  of  ornament, 
(as,  e.g.,  the  billet,  chevron,  and  the  like,)  which  become  ornamental 
only  by  repetition,  and  not  in  any  way  by  reason  of  art  or  skill  in  the 
man  who  works  them.  These  are  absolutely  better  in  brick  than  in 
stone,  because,  as  no  thought  and  no  taste  is  necessary  in  the  man  who 
carves  them,  it  were  better  the  human  intellect  should  be  as  little  as 
possible  deadened  by  working  upon  them.  The  windows  of  S.  Katha- 
rine, Lubeck,  show  how  these  moulded  bricks  may  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  stone  traceries,  and  with  admirable  effect,  when  compared  with 
the  attempts  at  tracery  in  brick  which  this  and  other  churches  here 
exhibit. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  facts  which  we  can  learn  here  is,  that 
brick  is  not  only  good  outside,  but  just  as  much  inside  a  church.  All 
the  Lubeck  churches  are  built,  inside  and  out,  with  red  brick :  most 
imfortanately,  this  has  aU  been  whitewashed,  but  I  think  we  may  have 
laith  enough  in  the  men  who  built  them  to  be  sure  that  they  would  not 
have  been  built  with  brick  had  not  the  effect  been  good.  For  myself, 
I  am  persuaded  that  they  were  right  in  so  doing ;  because  I  have  seen 
in  Italy  the  wonderfully  solemn  effect  produced  in  this  way,  and  have 
since  tested  it  myself.  In  truth,  no  red  brick  building  should  ever  be 
plaistered  inside,  save  where  it  is.  intended  to  introduce  paintings  of 
some  kind  more  brilliant  than  the  colour  of  the  bricks. 

On  the  whole»  therefore,  though  the  brickwork  of  Lubeck  is  far  in- 
ferior, in  delicacy  and  beauty,  to  that  which  I  have  seen  in  Italy,  there 
is  moeh  to  be  learnt  from  it,  and  much  proof  to  be  obtained,  if  proof 
be  needed,  that  brick  b  really  a  most  noble  and  serviceable  material, 
and  one  which,  wherever  it  is  the  material  of  the  district,  ought  inva- 
fi^ly  and  unhesitatingly  to  be  used. 

But  I  feel  that,  in  eriticising  its  brickwork,  I  have  been  led  into 
abusing  old  LQbeck  almost  too  much.  Perhaps  1  ought  only  to  express 
my  grateful  recollection  of  all  the  treasures  which  she  still  possesses, — 
of  her  screens,  her  church  furniture,  her  spacious  interiors,  and  her 
msny  picturesque  features  of  antiquarian  and  ecclesiological  interest, 
her  triptycbe,  her  brasses,  and  her  gateways,— rather  than  attempt  to 
dmw  a  pamhel  between  her  and  Italy ;  between  the  stern  ruggedness 
of  the  north,  and  the  sunny  softness  and  delicacy  of  the  south ;  between, 
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moreoTer,  a  eity  bnilt  aa  it  were  in  a  day. — lior  Lubeck**  riae  was 
sadden  almost  beyond  all  precedent,  withoot  a  history,  and  without 
older  days  to  teach  and  to  correct  her, — and  a  land  whose  memories 
of  the  past  and  associations  with  old  art  were,  even  in  the  middle  ages, 
well  nigh  as  great,  and  as  Taluable  in  their  inlloence  on  the  mind  of 
her  people,  as  they  can  be  eren  at  the  present  day.  More  just  it  is, 
perhaps,  only  to  be  thankinl  for  all  the  jdeasnies  with  which  my  three 
days*  sojourn  in  this  noble  old  city  was  full  even  to  overflowing ;  and 
(forgetful  of  the  fsolts  of  her  archilects)  to  dwell  more  upon  the  lessons 
which  their  works  cannot  fisil  to  teach  ns,  if  we  will  only  lovingly  and 
patiently  study  and  examine  them. 


ARCHrrBCTURAL  EXHIBITION.  1854—1855. 

Wa  are  glad  to  welcome  again  the  Architectural  Exhibition,  which  has 
arisen  out  of  the  utter  death-in-life  into  which  the  Moi-dkaut  architec- 
tural branch  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  long  ^en.  This  year  the  new 
Society  has  obtained  the  use  of  the  spacious  galleries  of  the  Society 
of  British  Artists  in  Suffolk  Street  for  its  exhibition,  which  opened  on 
the  11th  of  December,  and  is  not  to  close  till  February  24,  that  for 
the  next  year  being  advertised  to  commence  on  the  10th  of  December. 
1865. 

In  noticing  the  various  works  now  exhibited,  we  shall  consider  our- 
selves only  bound  to  call  attention  to  designs  of  new  buildings  not 
previously  exhibited,  for  the  collection  comprises  also  sketches  of 
extant  buildings,  as  well  as  drawings  which  have  been  previously  ex«» 
hibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  some  of  them  as  late  as  the  last  season* 
We  cannot  absolutely  approve  this  licence,  but  of  course  rules  of 
exclusion  must  not  be  too  strictly  kid  down  with  a  new  society. 

The  design  for  a  Baptist  Chapel,  at  Camden  Town,  by  Messrs. 
Lander  and  Bedells  (6),  and  another  (104)  by  the  same  gentlemen,  are 
both  of  that  type  where  galleries  seem  the  primmm  mobUe,  which 
happily  no  longer  characterises  even  suburban  churches,  and  which  it 
would  be  time  wasted  further  to  characterise.  We  leave  it  to  Messrs. 
Lander  and  Bedells  to  develojie  to  yet  undiscovered  heights  of 
hideousness. 

Th^  next  number  (6),  a  Country  Church,  by  Mr.  Robert  Burt,  in 
First -Pointed,  with  a  tower  and  spire  detached,  and  connected  by  a 
small  cloister,  is  too  elongated  and  prim  in  its  whole  aspect.  There  is 
a  developed  chancel,  a  point  apparently  now  completely  established  in 
church  building. 

Mr.  Joseph  Clarke  gives  (0)  a  bird*s-eye  view  of  a  design  sent  in  in 
competition  for  the  Carlisle  County  Lunatic  Asylum,  in  brick,  of  a 
collegiate  character,  but  rath^  too  scattered  for  complete  effect.  The 
chapel,  comprising  nave  and  chancel,  has  a  western  tower  with  stone  spire. 
Mr.  Clarke  likewise  exhibiu  modeb  of  East  Crompton  and  Danebiidge 
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ehmdiei,  pieyiouely  noticed  in  onr  pages ;  and  also  a.  south-weat  view 
of  EgerUm  church,  in  Kent,  which  he  has  restored  (210)»  a  character- 
istic Keotish  church,  with  angle  turret,  and  a  high-pitched  north  aisle  of 
ThinUPointed. 

10.  Mr.  James  Edmeston,  Jun.,  exhibits  his  cast-iron  and  terra-cotta 
Clock  Tower,  for  Oeelong,  which  we  noticed  favourably  when  it  was 
shown  in  Trafialgar  Square. 

23  presents  three  Detail  Studies  for  Domestic  Architecture,  one  of 
them  an  oriel,  by  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  Tabberer,  in  Italianising 
Pointed,  simple  and  effective.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  other  works 
of  these  gentlemen. 

We  quote  description  of  M,  by  Mr.  Knightley,  from  the  Catalogue : 
"Design  for  the  Interior  of  a  Church  to  be  erected  at  Brentford. 
Galleries  were  not  allowed.  This  design  is  for  1,400  on  the  ground- 
flwM*,  and  has  four  aisles."  Our  readers  will^be  prepared  to  expect  very 
little  from  an  artist  who  could  thus  parade  the  non-allowance  of  gal- 
leries, and  they  will  not  be  disappointed.  The  structure  is  in  a  sort  of 
Middle-Pointed,  the  pillars  are  stilted,  the  arches  of  the  secondary  aisles 
four-centred,  and  the  reading-desk  is  a  pulpit  facing  due  west.  It  is  not 
stated  that  the  design  was  accepted,  and  we  must  hope  that  a  church 
presenting  such  advantages  in  the  size  and  conditions  prescribed  may 
sot  be  destined  to  be  so  marred  in  the  execution.  Is  this  by  the  way  the 
church  for  which  Mr.  Raffles  Brown  exhibited  the  successful  design  in 
the  last  ezliibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  ?  Mr.  Knightley  shows  his 
unlucky  versatility  in  an  Italianising  conventicle  (209). 

26  and  22  are  designs  for  the  Consecrated  and  Unconsecrated  Chapels 
for  the  Charlton  Burud  Ghround,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hewett.  The  former 
in  First-Pointed,  has  open  seats  in  its  western  portion,  and  stalls  to  the 
east,  with  a  constructional  bier  of  oak  in  the  centre,  the  altar  being  at  the 
east  end.  The  unconsecrated,  in  Flowing  Middle-Pointed,  has  likewise 
seats,  and  stalls,  and  a  bier.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  our  archi- 
tects are  developing  ecclesiastical  tjrpes  of  cemetery  chapels. 

S4,  an  Interior  of  a  Church,  by  Mr.  Alfred  Bailey,  in  Lombardic 
Pointed,  with  colour  in  bands,  has  character  about  it.  The  drawing 
facing  eastward  gives  the  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel,  with  a  rose  window 
pUced  high  at  the  east  end. 

The  Parish  Church  of  S.  Meilig  Llowes,  Radnorshire  (41)  by  Messrs. 
Worthington,  is  a  characterless  building  composed  of  porch,  tower ; 
nave,  and  north  aisle,  under  separate  gables ;  and  chancel. 

Mr.  Charles  Gray  is  a  large  exhibitor  of  domestic  buildings,  generally 
Italianising,  in  which  he  makes  a  commendable  use  of  external  con- 
structional polychrome.  Among  them  is  a  Comer  House,  in  Sloane 
Square  (43),  and  some  detached  and  semi-detached  villas  to  be  erected 
on  the  Willoughby  Estate,  Tottenham  (45).  We  are  glad  to  see  so  many 
indications  of  the  adoption  of  colour  in  external  architecture,  which 
may  go  far  if  persevei^  in  to  correct  the  general  monotony  of  our 
street  fa9ades.  Mr.  Gray  appears  as  an  ecclesiastical  architect  (223, 
226),  in  interior  and  exterior  views  of  a  design  for  a  proposed  New 
Church,  l\ilse  Hill.  The  building,  which  is  cruciform,  seems  too 
nach  conceived  on  the  auditorium  principle,  but  it  looks  large  and 
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striking  in  the  design*    We  should  wish  to  resenre  further  notice  for 
the  actual  building. 

50  is  termed  "  A  Church  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Kent/'  by  Messrs. 
Deane  and  Bailey,  and  shows  a  low,  wide  auditorium,  with  a  roof  of 
most  inadequate  pitch,  and  a  queer  developement  of  window,  com- 
bining an  adaptation  of  the  Romanesque  and  the  buU*s-eye.  At  the 
east  end  are  seven  round-headed  windows  in  a  row,  touching  each 
other,  and  above  them  three  bulls*- eyes.  On  the  whole,  we  could  safely 
recommend  this  design  to  be  carried  out  as  a  riding- school* 

Af  r.  N.  £.  Stevens*  design,  sent  in  competition  for  the  Church  at 
South  Lowestoft  (56),  is  a  common-place  cruciform  design,  with  low 
transepts  and  a  side  tower  and  spire. 

Mr.  Arthur  Billing's  competition  design  for  the  New  Church  at  East 
Moulsey,  Surrey,  to  which  the  second  premium  was  awarded  (06), 
comprises  nave  and  aisle,  with  chancel  and  chancel  aisle,  each  under 
its  own  gable,  and  an  octagonal  tower  and  spire  not  well  copied  from 
Stanwick  church. 

76.  "  Mr.  E.  W.'Tam,  M.A.'s  "  competition  design  for  tiie  Carlisle 
Lunatic  Asylum,  is  a  most  infelicitous  attempt  at  giving  the  effect  of 
a  Scotch  castle. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  designs  are  elsewhere  noticed  in  this  numberr 

80.  "  Monument  erected  in  the  Chancel  of  Howick  Church,  Noi^ 
thumberland,  in  memory  of  the  late  Earl  G^rey,  K.G.,  from  the  designs 
of  F.  J.  Francis,  drawn  and  executed  by  ThomaB  Bedford,  sculptor,"  is 
a  recessed  tomb  of  the  medinval  form,  elaborate  but  heavy,  and  wanting 
in  spirit.  The  armorial  bearings  also  do  not  come  well  in,  and  tiie  figures 
in  niches  are  likewise  rather  sentimenlal.  The  dateof  execution  appears 
on  the  drawing  as  1849.  We  are  glad  to  see  this  eminent  statesman 
of  a  past  geneiation  commemorated  in  a  monument  of  the  revived  art 
of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ashpitel's  New  Church  at  Bkckheaai  (03).  is  in  Third- 
Pointed,  and  does  not  call  for  particular  notice. 

09.  "  The  South-eastern  Chapel  of  Doncaster  Churdi,  as  being  re- 
built at  the  sole  cost  of  W.  H.  Forman,  Esq.,  of  Fipbitx^e  House, 
Dorking,  by  O.  O.  Scott,"  givesa  rieh  morceau  of  Middle-Pointed  archi- 
tecture, efifectively  drawn.  We  reserve  our  notice  of  this  important 
€liurch  for  ocular  inspection. 

113  and  216  are  the  interior  and  exterior  of  a  church  proposed  to 
be  erected  at  Lowestoft,  by  Mr.  R.  W.  Armstrong,  foil  of  pretence 
and  very  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Armstrong's  notions  of  originality  efflo- 
resce in  the  luminous  idea  of  sticking  long  two-light  windows  with 
vestry  doors  underneath  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave  flanking  the  jambs 
of  the  chancel  arch,  and  in  crowning  the  same  arch  with  a  huge  quin- 
tuplet. 

Mr.  F.  Digweed's  design  for  a  church  (141)  is  a  modern  looking 
cruciform  structure,  with  a  little  spire  running  into  a  mere  pinnacle. 

142.  *'  Leiston  Church,  Suffolk,  recently  erected ;  the  western  tower 
is  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the  old  building ;"  by  Mr.  £.  B.  Lamb, 
is  a  noticeable  exhibkion  of  all  those  eccentricities  which  render  Mr. 
Lamb  the  most  affected  and  ouir^^  and  at  the  same  time  meiiective^  of 
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all  our  ecclesiastical  architects.  The  drawing  shows  a  huge  transept, 
out  of  which  spring,  on  either  side  of  the  chancel,  chapeb,  having  all 
the  look  of  subsidiary  chancels.  There  is  alsp  a  queer  turret,  with  a 
PTxamidal  capping,  of  a  quasi- domestic  character.  In  i57«  Mr.  Lamb 
gives  the  interior  of  a  church,  comprising  one  limb  of  a  transept,  with- 
oat  either  central  tower  or  aisles.  The  roof  of  an  open  timber  design 
is  s  mass  of  confusion. 

Messrs.  J.  and  J.  King  send  several  sketches  of  stained  glass* 
Among  them  (1 43).  "  Drawing  of  a  painted  glass,  inserted  in  a  window 
in  Camberwell  Chapel/'  is  a  copy  of  the  '*  Five  Sisters,'*  inserted  in  a 
Third-Pointed  window. 

146.  "  South-west  view  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Witham, 
Biaez,"  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Nichols,  is  conspicuous  for  its  broad  lancets. 

Messrs.  W.  O.  and  £.  Habershon  exhibit,  under  the  number  150, 
nine  ecclesiastical  designs,  viz. : — the  interior  and  exterior  of  Toft 
Church,  Cheshire,  and  Risca  Church,  Monmouth,  both  in  a  sort  of 
Middle-Pointed;  the  restoration  (poor)  of  the  curious  Romanesque 
church  of  S.  Woolos,  Newport,  Monmouthshire ;  a  Romanesque  church 
of  eighteen  years  back  in  its  character,  built  for  Lady  Olivia  Sparrow,  at 
Huntingdon  ;  a  First- Pointed  church  for  Coedkemew,  in  South  Wales ; 
sod  Middle*  Pointed  churches  for  Erith,  in  Kent,  and  Maohen,  in  South 
Wales,  the  latter  exhibiting  an  affected  comer  pinnacle. 

163  to  171  are  a  series  of  designs,  chiefly  secular,  by  Mr.  Truefitt, 
chsracterised  by  his  usual  fancy  and  knowledge  of  the  picturesque. 
Among  them  we  must  specially  refer  to  the  clever  introduction  of  short 
iron  pillars  in  171 — ^a  very  original  design  for  the  interior  of  a  Bank  at 
Manchester,  in  which  principles  derived  from  medinval  architecture  are 
applied  to  the  exigencies  of  modem  convenience. 

Mr.  Truefitt  likewise  exhibits  a  large  drawing  (297)  of  a  font.  Here 
we  must  candidly  own  we  think  he  has  let  his  imagination  run  riot,  in 
the  conception  of  a  large  angel,  with  children  praying  at  his  feet,  which 
stsnds  over  the  font  itself.  The  iron-work  introduced  is  simple  and 
giaceful. 

174.  "  Beauchamp  Church,  Moyrus,  County  Galway,  Ireland,  erected 
for  Miss  Moore,  from  the  designs  of  Lamorock  Flower,'*  is  very  poor. 
Its  most  noticeable  feature  is  a  bell-gable,  growing  out  of  the  corner  of 
the  end  wall  of  the  nave. 

177.  "  Interior  of  Harlow  New  Schools,  Essex,  erected  by  T-  W. 
Perry  Watlington,  Esq.,"  Mr.  G.  £.  Pritchett  being  the  architect, 
represents  a  hall-like  school,  with  a  transeptal  projection,  and  a  con* 
sequent  combination  of  roof  which  is  perfectly  indescribable — braces 
tod  cross-braces  flying  and  twisdng  about  in  all  directions,  in  most  un- 
admired  confuMon. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Goodman's  design  for  a  coped  external  monument  (178) 
in  Middle-Pointed,  is  much  too  heavy. 

180.  "  Design ;  S.  John's  Church,  South  Lowest(tft.  Selected  in  a 
public  competition.  The  tender  for  the  entire  works,  including  towor 
ittkd  spire,  received  by  public  a4verti8ement,  was  £5,500,"  by  Mr.  J. 
Bmwn,  is  a  building  full  of  pretence.  The  tower  stands  in  the  south 
oagle  of  the  nave  and  chancel. 
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Mr.  Bruce  Allen  exhibits  (185  and  305)  desigxu  for  private  hoasek 
and  shop  fronts,  in  which  mediaeval  forms  are  adapted  to  modem  usea. 
Both  are  very  creditable^ 

1 98.  "  Church  of  S.  James  the  Oreat,  Stratford-on-Avon,  just  com- 
pleted ;  All  Saints'  Church,  Warwick,  now  erecting ;  and  design  for  a 
church;"  is  the  principal  ecclesiological  series  of  designs  in  this  exhibition 
by  Mr.  James  Murray.  Of  these  the  fifst  is  the  representation  from  the 
north-west  of  a  church,  showing  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle,  a  high-pitched  nave-roof;  lean-to  south  aisle,  with  a  developed 
timber  porch,  ahd  a  south  transept.  The  church  at  Warwick  is  on  a 
larger  scale,  in  Flowing  Middle-Pointed,  and,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
drawing  taken  from  the  south,  is  cruciform,  with  a  south  chanoel-aisle 
(at  least)  under  a  separate  gable ;  lean-to  nave  aisles,  and  a  tower  and  spixe 
adjoining  and  continuing  the  south  transept  to  the  west :  the  spire  is 
of  the  broach  form,  with  long  spire-lights  at  its  spring,  and  is  well  con- 
ceived. The  '*  design "  is  for  a  buUding  of  less  dimensions,  with  a 
capped  and  battlemented  north-west  tower,  and  west  porch  rather 
prettily  thickening  out  of  the  wall.  Of  Mr.  Murray's  oUxer  designs, 
136  is  a  town-liail  in  Flemish  Flamboyant;  while  140  and  189  ^ve 
numerous  schools  and  cottages,  all  apparently  picturesque  and  weU- 
grouped,  but  exhibited  on  too  small  a  scale.  233,  234,  and  239,  give 
the  new  Com  Exchange  at  Coventry*  a  handsome  basilican  hall,  in 
Italian,  with  the  organ  in  an  apse.  It  has  decidedly  merit,  but,  spe- 
cially in  such  a  city  as  Coventry,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  a  style  was 
chosen  beyond  the  middle  ages,  with  their  magnificent  guildhalls,  of  one 
of  which  Coventry  has  an  example  with  which  a  ifkodem  architect  ought 
to  have  been  provoked  to  compete.  Mr.  Murray's  market-house  and 
com  exchange  for  S.  Alban's  (236)  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  also  in  Italian, 
and  has  character.  We  should  like  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Murray,  whose  works  show  decided  promise. 

Mr.  W.  Ellis  gives  some  mediaeval  designs  for  gates.     (203.) 

215  is  a  "  Congregational  Chapel,"  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Has- 
lingden,  by  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Pedc — two  alternative  treatments  are 
given. 

Mr.  Fowler  Jones's  photograph  of  the  Oascoigne  Almshouses,  Aber- 
ford,  shows  a  revival  of  the  Regent's  Park  cottage  Gothic,  all  gables 
and  pinnacles.  The  same  gentleman  shows  a  S.  Thomas'  Church. 
York,  consecrated  last  year — a  modem  cruciform  auditorium, -in  First- 
Pointed,  with  galleries  in  the  transepts,  broad  spans,  and  no  aisles. 

The  next  number  which  arrests  our  attention,  (228,)  *'  India  Mis- 
sionary churches,  designed  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  and  Thomas  Hill," 
deserves  attention  from  more  than  one  consideration.  A  model  church 
by  Mr.  Petit  must  always  command  attention,  if  it  were  for  London  ; 
d  fortiori,  when  he  comes  forward  with  a  careful  attempt  to  fill  up  a  lacuna 
so  important  as  the  style  in  which  to  build  places  of  worship,  missionary  in 
their  character,  and  suited  to  the  sultry  climate  of  India.  As  might  be  fore- 
cast, his  boMis  is  Italian ;  to  that  he  has  superadded  the  cfomtca/ element, 
which  he  has  worked  out  in  his  recent  volume  on  France,  and  which 
finds  its  Indian  prototype  in  the  Mahommedan  buildings  of  that  penin- 
sula.   The  result  is  a  series  of  churches,  very  solid  and  spduncar,  and 
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therefore,  ia  point  of  temperature,  we  ehonld  imagine,  well  adapted  to 
their  thermometer.     Here  we  fear  our  praiae  must  cease.     In  this 
adaptation,  the  gracefulness,  which  is  the  predominant  merit  of  Italian 
architecture,  has  escaped ;  and  the  new  buildings,  we  fear,  instjead  of 
being  anything  better  than  what  either  Brahmin  or  Mahommedan  India 
has  aheady  to  offer,  wi)l,  in  beauty  of  every  sort,  be  inferior  to  both  those 
antecedent  sohoola  of  art.     But  this  is  not  our  gravest  objection  to 
these  designs.     Under  plea  of  their  professed  object,  they  boldly  intro- 
duce a  system  of  church  arrangement  wholly  at  variance. with  the  doc- 
trinal spirit  and  ritoal  arrangements  of  the  communion  for  whose  be- 
nefit they  are  intended.     In  one,  a  not  ill-planned  apsidal  church,  the 
reading-desk  is  placed  directly  behind  the  holy  table.     In  another,  a 
congeries  of  three  domes,  placed  so  as  to  give  a  heart-ahaptd  ground - 
plan,  the  pointed  end  being  to  the  east,  the  holy  table  stands  against 
one  of  the  slant  sides  of  the  heart,  with  the  rostrum  opposite.     We 
shall  not,  in  the  Ecclesiologist  of  1855»  waste  time  to  say  why  we 
protest  against  such  proposed  innovations. 

Mr,  S.  J.  NichoU's  "  design  for  an  altar,  to  be  dedicated  in  honour 
of  the  Angela,  '  The  ministers  of  Qon*s  holy  ^ill  to  men,'  "  (245)  is,  we 
apprehend,  Irvingite.  There  is  a  tabernacle,  but  no  lights  on  the  altar, 
onljr  side  standards ;  the  differentia,  we  believe,  of  that  sect.  The 
design  itself,  a  large  architectural  reredos,  is  heavy,  and  over-done^ 
There  ia  a  multiplicity  of  groups  in  relief,  both  on  the  reredos  and  the 
front  of  the  altar  itself. 

Messrs.  Aahpitel  and  Whichcord  exhibit  (251)  "  Shops  now  erecting 
at  Maidstone.  The  fa9ade  is  constructed  of  iron*  put  together  with 
snug  joints.  The  fiUing-in  of  the  iron- work  to  be  done  with  glazed 
porcelain  in  colours.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  over  the  shops  is 
siso  to  be  faced  with  similar  porcelain,  in  order  to  avoid  the  ordinary 
heavy  effect  of  a  brick  wall  over  glass."  This  is  another  very  credit- 
able attempt  at  urban  constructive  colour. 

Mr.  C.  Risdon  Oribble's  design  for  a  parochial  church  (264)  is  a 
not  sttccesafnl  rechauffi  of  Lincolnshire  Middle- Pointed, 

Mr.  £.  Pearce's  dissenting  chapel  at  Norwich  (266)  is  of  the  Ebenezer 
style  of  1815. 

277  is  a  blank  in  the  catalogue,  both  as  to  name  and  subject.  On 
its  own  face  it  is  entitled,  *'  Ecclesiastical  fo9ade."  We  congratulate 
its  producer  on  his  incognito. 

280  to  ^S3  are  a  series  of  sketches  by  the  Glass  of  Design,  Archi- 
tectural Association.  A  considerable  number  of  them  are  ecclesiastical, 
possessing  merit  and  character.  We  observe  in  them  a  bold  use  of 
iron-work. 

298,  to  which  we  are  sorry  to  observe  an  asterisk  appended,  ex- 
plained to  mean,  "  intended  for  the  Paris  exhibition/'  is  called  a  "  design 
for  the  east  end  of  a  choir/'  by  Mr.  Thomas  AUom.  This  is  the  iden- 
tical drawing  which,  we  do  not  know  how  many  years  since,  created 
mch  amusement  on  the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  comprising  a 
trsoqMrency  window,  a  perpendicular  reredos  gone  mad,  and  a  fashion- 
able couple  being  married.  We  must  protest  agunst  English  archi- 
teetuxe  being  so  caricatured  and  miftrepresented  at  an  international 
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exhibition.  At  least  it  should  be  appended  to  the  notice  that  this 
design  never  has  been,  and  is  never  likely  to  be,  executed. 

300  is  the  elevation  of  the  end  of  a  design  for  a  public  hall,  by  Mr. 
George  Lufkin.  The  style  is  Third-Pointed,  with  the  fore]g;n  element 
of  stepped  gables.  The  window  is  of  eight  lights,  flanked  by  niches 
with  figures.  We  are  glad  the  civic  branch  of  mediaeval  architecture 
is  arresting  the  attention  of  our  architects. 

309  to  314  are  a  series  of  designs  of  Tynant  and  Canton  cburches, 
by  Messrs.  Prichard  and  Seddon,  both  in  Middle-Pointed  ;  the  former 
apsidal,  with  a  gabled  aisle ;  the  latter  with  a  square  east  end,  and 
lean-to  aisles.     Neither  design  strikes  us  as  very  felicitous. 

323.  S.  Leonard's  Hospital,  York,  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Hickman,  is  a  sue* 
cessful  example  of  the  adaptation  of  Pointed  of  a  domestic  character  to 
a  town  situation,  in  a  street  upon  rising  ground.  There  is  much  quiet 
picturesqueness  about  it. 

Under  330,  we  find  careful  plans,  elevation  and  section,  in  the  scale 
«of  \  inch  to  the  foot,  of  the  magnificent  tower  and  spire  of  S.  Michael's, 
Coventry,  prepared,  as  well  as  some  others  of  the  church,  giving  various 
sections  and  elevations  of  the  entire  structure,  by  order  of  the  church- 
wardens, (241  to  244,)  with  the  view  to  the  "gradual  and  thorough 
restoration"  of  S.  Michael's  by  Mr.  Scott.  These  drawings  were  exe- 
cuted and  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Drayton  Wyatt,  and  seem  most  studiously 
executed. 

There  is,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  a  considerable  exhibition  of  archi- 
tectural materials,  among  which  are  numerous  specimens  of  the  process 
for  indurating  stone,  invented  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Among  the  models  is  a  very  interesting  experiment,  which  we  de- 
scribe in  the  words  of  the  catalogue : — "  260.  The  Currant  Blossom ; 
being  one  of  a  series  of  models  on  a  large  scale,  showing  the  symmetry 
of  very  small  flowers,  and  the  practicability  of  employing  them  for 
ornamentation.  Exhibited  by  W.  P.  Grifllth,  F.S.A.  This  model  is 
the  real  flower  magnified ;  but  if  it  be  used  as  an  ornament,  it  must  be 
conventionalised ;  i.  e.,  omit  the  pistil,  stamens,  &c.,  and  put  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower  a  spherical  projection  with  five  concave  lines,  each 
line  to  be  opposite  the  centre  of  each  petal.  This  flower,  when  thus 
modified,  would  vie  with  the  ball-flower  and  others."  We  hope  that 
Mr.  Griffith  will  similarly  experiment  with  other  flowers. 


PETIT'S  ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES  IN  FRANCE. 

Architectural  Studies  in  France.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Pxtit,  M.  A.,  F.S.A., 
with  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  P.  H.  De  La 
Motte.    London :  George  Bell,  186,  Fleet  Street.     1854. 

Ma.  Pbtit  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  architectural 
science,  by  the  publication  of  this  very  beautiful  volume.  He  stands 
nearly  unequalled  as  a  suggestive  writer,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  ftw 
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anyooe,  wbetiier  a  profesaed  architect  or  an  amateur,  to  read  this  book, 
or  even  to  examine  its  numerous  illastratiotts,  without  deriving  many 
new  and  moat  valuable  ideas.  We  may  safely  say  this,  without  pledg- 
ing oonelvea  to  agree  with  all  Mr.  Petit's  conclusions.  The  especial 
Talae  of  the  book  is  that  it  opens  to  the  student  several  new  and  un- 
usually rich  fields  of  architectural  study,  with  the  advantage  of  an 
intelligent  practical  commentary  on  the  examples  adduced.  The  illus- 
trations— which  include  both  perspective  views  and  minute  details — 
are  extraordinarily  profuse,  comprising  indeed  above  200  plates,  and 
will  afford  the  untravelled  student  ample  materials  for  making  ac- 
quaintance with  aeveral  little  known  but  most  important  varieties  of 
local  style.  Many  of  these  plates  are  "anastatic"  reproductions  of 
Mr.  Petit's  own  peculiar  sketches,  which  are  more  successful  in  repre- 
senting broad  outlines  and  general  picturesque  effects,  than  in  giving 
minute  architectural  detail ;  but  the  larger  number  are  engraved  on 
wood  from  the  drawings  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Delamotte,  and  leave  nothing 
to  be  desired  with  respect  to  scientific  accuracy  and  artistic  beauty. 

The  scope  of  the  work  before  us  is  a  description,  pleasingly  written, 
of  the  churches  visited  by  the  author  in  certain  districts  of  France, 
interspersed  with  various  hints,  suggested  by  what  he  particularly 
observes  in  them  as  worthy  of  admiration,  for  the  guidance  of  our 
architects  in  working  out  a  new  architectural  style.  A  short  preface 
and  a  conduding  chapter  deal  rather  more  formally  with  the  fjavourite 
scheme  of  the  author  for  superseding  our  present  architecture  by  a 
new  developement,  and  contain  some  interesting  opinions  on  the  pre- 
sent state  and  prospects  of  church  architecture  among  us.  We  shall 
not  do  more,  in  our  present  number,  than  give  a  general  nodon  of  Mr. 
Petit's  researches  in  French  architecture,  reserving  for  another  occasion 
the  discussion  of  some  of  the  interesting  practical  questions  raised 
by  the  author. 

The  districts  more  especially  handled  by  him  are  Auvergne,  Peri- 
gord,  and  Anjou ;  but  the  examples  range  over  a  considerably 
larger  area.  Mr.  Petit  well  remarks,  that  the  churches  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany  form  a  kind  of  link  between  English  and  French  archi- 
tecture. For  example,  he  considers  that  the  Romanesque  architect 
of  these  districts  shows,  like  our  own,  a  constant  effort  after  some 
farther  developement ;  while  the  Romanesque  architect  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  France  was  quite  content  with  his  style,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  endeavour  to  refine  and  adorn  it.  "I  question,"  he 
aays.  "if  the  richest  buildings  in  southern  France  of  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  show  the  slightest  advance  towards  Gothic  beyond  those 
of  the  tenth  or  eleventh — even  the  constant  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  the 
introduction  of  which  in  the  north  almost  instantaneously  formed  the 
style,  proves,  by  its  inefficiency  in  giving  the  impulse,  that  the  prin- 
ciple either  did  not  exist,  or  was  very  stagnant.''  (p.  3.)  Accordingly 
it  is  in  the  south  of  France  that  Mr.  Petit  expects  to  find  the  elements 
of  a  new  or  developed  '*  pure,  beautiful,  and  correct  round-arched 
style." 

The  commonest  type  of  French  Romanesque  Mr.  Petit  believes  to 
he  the  barrd-roofed  churches  of  Auvergne.     He  selects  Notre  Dame 
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of  Clennont  Femnd,  and  S.  Fud  of  IsMMre.  u  tlie  nonnal  examples. 
With  these  he  would  comlniie,  as  saggesting  germs  of  developement, 
the  aisldess  chordies  of  Perigord,  roofed  with  a  series  of  domes,  and 
those  of  Anjoo,  also  aisleless,  hut  Tanlted  in  square  oompartments 
much  raised  at  the  apex.     But  we  are  antjcipating. 

The  following  is  a  very  interesting  general  oomparHon  between 
French  and  Bngliah  pariah  churches : 

'"The  French  ardiiteetoral  student  would  be  as  much  struck,  and  lesrn  si 
much,  on  yiaitiog  a  group  of  Eogliih  diorches,  in  some  district  where  neither 
design  nor  workmanship  is  spared,  for  instance,  Lincolnshire  or  NorthsmptoD- 
sbire,  as  we  should  by  a  corresponding  group  of  French  ehiurches.  The 
former  exhibit  a  depth,  purity,  and  delicacy  in  mouldings,  a  studied  elegance 
in  the  tracery  of  windows,  a  symmetry  of  outline,  and  refinement  in  propor- 
tions, with  a  careful  exclusion,  from  an  cariy  period,  of  CTcry  incongmona 
element,  which  are  not  so  apparent  in  the  French  specimens.  But  in  the 
latter,  we  find  a  massiveness  snd  grandenr  which  we  look  for  only  in  our  own 
large  conventual  churches.  Most  of  them  are  either  wholly,  or  in  part,  vaulted 
with  stone.  Many  have  the  main  features  belonging  to  a  cathedral;  the  pier 
arch,  the  triforium,  and  the  derestoiy,  and  these  sre  so  designed  as  to  avoid 
giving  the  idea  of  a  model  in  miniature.  The  central  tower  is,  I  should  say, 
on  the  whole,  more  prevalent  than  in  England.  In  some  districts  it  forms 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  while  in  others  it  is  very  rare.  In  Bur- 
p:undy  it  is  the  property  of  all  the  styles,  from  Ronumesque  to  Flamboyant ; 
m  Touraine,  at  least  in  the  part  of  that  provinee  with  which  I  am  at  all 
acquainted,  it  is  apparently  confined  to  the  Romanesque,  or  early  transition. 
As  in  Germany,  it  is  often  octagonal,  and  the  spire  shows  itself  at  an  early 
period.  The  apse  is  also  a  more  common  feature  than  in  England,  though  in 
many  districts  it  by  no  means  prevails  to  the  exclusion  of  the  square  chancel ; 
indeed,  in  the  smaller  Romanesque  buildings  in  the  north  of  France,  I  ques- 
tion if  the  latter  is  not  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  In  southern  France 
the  apse  is  more  nearly  universal.  Where  there  are  aisles  or  transepts,  the 
main  apse  is  usually  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones.  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was  not  unusual  in  England,  as  is  proved  by  the  large  arch  so  frequently 
risible  in  the  eastern  wall  of  a  transept.  The  apsidal  aisle  with  radiating 
chapels  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  larger  Romanesque  churches ;  in  the 
succeedinfT  styles  it  became  commonly  the  eastern  finish  of  cathedrals.  Where 
later  additions  have  been  made,  the  most  unexpected  and  picturesque  com- 
binations present  themselves.  The  large  and  lofty  chancel  is  added  to  the 
nave  designed  for  a  smsller  structure,  or  the  raised  clerestory  and  roof  of  the 
aaae  almost  swallow  up  the  low  central  tower.  The  original  nave  becomes  an 
aisle  to  a  nave  of  later  date,  and  the  central  tower  becomes  a  lateral  one. 
Aisles  and  chapels  are  added  with  but  little  reference  to  the  scale  of  the 
building,  and  frequently  have  the  eficct  of  a  series  of  transepts  joining  each 
other  and  terminating  in  gables.  I  do  not  say  that  these  are  architectural 
beauties,  but  they  increase  the  interest  both  to  the  student  and  the  artist," — 
pp.  6—  7. 

Mr.  Petit  has  always  been  a  consistent  admirer  of  village  churches, 
and  accordingly,  in  his  present  *•  Studies."  we  learn  more  of  the  parochial 
architecture  of  France  than  of  its  cathedrals.  And  this  we  think  a  great 
merit,  considering  that  it  is  practically  more  important  for  our  archi- 
tects to  be  able  to  design  churches  of  small  size  and  pretensions  than 
such  gigantic  structures  as  Amiens  or  Westminster.  One  lesson  is 
▼ery  clearly  taught  in  the  numerous  examples  here  adduced ;  and  that 
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is,  t]»t  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  very  beantifiDd  arehiteetond  oomlniui- 
tioDs  even  in  very  suiall  charchea.  and  that  the  use  of  stone  roofs  almost 
neceflsarily  requires  a  higher  kind  of  architectare  than  we  are  accustomed 
to  see  St  home  in  our  ordinary  wooden-roofed  parochial  churches.  No 
one  we  think  can  have  examined  a  large  number  of  ordinary  English 
modem  churches  without  being  struck  by  the  growing  poverty  and 
meagreness  of  the  structural  parts.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  the 
roofs  have  any  necessary  constructional  relation  to  the  supporting 
walls.  A  modem  architect  seems  generally  quite  satisfied  to  place  amy 
roof— according  to  the  price  he  can  afford— over  any  walls.  He  makes 
it  two  separate  problems,  to  design  his  walls,  and  then  to  put  as  hand- 
some a  ruof  as  he  can  above  them.  Now  in  a  stone-roofed  church 
iQch  an  incongruity  is  all  but  impossible.  An  architect  must  not  only 
prepare  his  walls  and  arcades  generally  for  a  very  heavy  superincum- 
bent mass,  but  the  specific  nature  of  the  vaulting  must  necessitate  proper 
stmctural  accommodations,  buttresses,  thrusts,  and  vaulting-shafts,  for  its 
support.  A  vaulted  church  is  thus  a  kind  of  organic  whole ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  fanciful  to  say  that  a  Mollis — the  Owen  of  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  architecture — could  reconstruct  such  a  design  from  a  few 
of  its  bones.  Herein  consists,  in  our  opinion,  the  immeasurable  in- 
feriority of  our  English  wooden-roofed  churches,  and  we  heartily  wish 
that  our  church-builders  would  set  themselves  resolutely  against  their 
introduction,  at  least  in  churches  of  any  cost  or  pretensions.  The 
volume  before  us  is  very  likely  to  contribute  to  such  a  result ;  for  few 
can  even  look  over  its  plates  without  observing  the  great  difierence 
both  as  to  art,  and  as  to  '  religiosity,'  between  such  churches  as  we  are 
more  accustomed  to  see  in  this  country,  and  such  an  one  for  instance 
as  La  Palud.  (p.  Ill .)  Mr.  Petit  indeed  is  most  earnest  in  commend- 
ing the  use  of  barrel- vaulting,  or  domes,  or  ordinary  vaulting,  where* 
ever  the  subject  is  suggested  by  his  examples,  but  he  might  (we  think) 
have  gone  further,  and  have  made  the  use  of  a  stone  roof  a  canon  for 
bis  new  style.  We  must  quote  what  he  says  on  this  point  in  his 
concluding  chapter. 

"  I  have  all  along  taken  for  granted  that  the  object  has  been,  the  support 
of  an  indestractible  roof  of  masonry.  But  though  to  the  pursuit  and  attain- 
ment of  this  object  we  owe  the  character  of  Gothic,  and'  indeed  of  almost  all 
srcuated  architecture,  still  I  am  not  prepared  to  consider  the  use  of  the  wooden 
roof  u  a  blemish.  It  was  used  honestly,  without  disguise,  and  constructed 
according  to  its  material ;  it  was  capable  of  much  sppropriate  ornament,  and 
admitted  arrangements  of  very  great  convenience,  tor  instance  the  range  of 
ibgbt  piers  supporting  light  open  clerestories,  as  in  the  late  Perpendicular. 
We  cannot  deny  that  churches  of  this  description  exhibit  much  beauty  and 
elegsnce,  are  not  without  dignity,  and  are  weu  adapted  to  the  uses  of  a  large 
congregation. 

"No  doubt  the  less  of  destructible  material  the  architect  employs  the 
better ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  debar  him  altogether  from  its  use,  and 
it  is  also  difl3cult  to  draw  the  limit.  Still  he  should  always  take  care,  first, 
tbat  the  decay  of  the  destructible  parts  should  not  compromise  the  safety  of 
those  which  ought  to  be  indestructible,  as  the  masonry ;  and,  secondly,  that 
every  destructible  part  should  be  easily  accessible  for  the  purpose  of  inspection 
sad  repair.  The  fires  at  York  Minster  tell  their  story  in  two  wsys.  The 
loofs  themsehrca  indeed  were  utterly  destroyed;  but  the  masonry,  and  even 
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th€  glaas,  received  little  material  injuiy,  none,  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  what 
could  be  repaired  by  superficial  coatings,  or  the  restoration  of  minor  orna- 
ments. However  I  do  not  defend  the  replacing  of  the  burnt  roof  with  timber 
instead  of  stone  vaulting,  since  the  construction  has  provided  for,  and  de- 
manded the  latter/'— pp.  187, 188. 

Passing  over  aome  oompariaona  between  English  and  French  cathe- 
drals, we  must  next  extract  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  Late  Gothic 
atyles.  Flamboyant,  and  Perpendicular,  with  which  we  are  quite  dis- 
posed to  agree. 

"  As  they  appear  in  cathedrals,  the  Geometrical  style  of  the  fourteenth 
century  is  extremely  beautiful  and  elegant,  and  the  later  Flamboyant  is  rich, 
varied,  and  imposing.  Perhaps  its  finest  specimens  excel  our  best  Perpen- 
dicular. But  m  smaller  churches  it  is  remarkable  how  much  the  interest  falls 
off  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  how  very  poor  and  meagre  the 
late  Gothic  becomes  when  attempted  to  be  worked  plain.  In  this  respect  we 
have  the  advantage.  Our  plain  Perpendicular  is  not  necessarily  a  poor  style. 
However  simply  it  may  be  worked,  there  is  generally  something,  perhaps  not 
easily  described  or  defined,  which  connects  it  with  the  Gothic  of  the  best 
period.  Even  when  the  piers  are  plain  octagonal  shafts,  the  mouldings  of  the 
arches  mere  chamfers,  and  the  windows  terminating  in  a  square  head,  instead 
of  a  pointed  arch,  we  still  feel  that  it  is  Gothic,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
worked  without  some  thought  or  care.  We  can  hardly  say  this  of  a  plain 
late  Gothic  church  in  France.  The  meagre  pointed  wmdows,  often  without 
muUions  or  tracery,  generally  without  foliation,  and  the  discontinuous  imposts 
without  capitals,  have  an  effect  hardly  counteracted  by  the  vaulting,  the  ribs 
and  ornaments  of  which  often  appear  rather  to  be  the  additions  of  an  indis- 
creet restorer  than  the  productions  of  an  age  coming  within  the  Gothic  range. 
We  may  occasionally  meet  with  a  steeple  of  good  outline,  but  rarely  (except 
in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  where  the  above  observations  do  not  apply)  shall 
we  find  any  to  be  compared  with  the  examples  that  may  be  met  with  m  most 
English  counties.  Such  a  group  of  towers  as  we  find  m  Somersetshire,  is,  I 
should  think,  unknown  in  France." — p.  8. 

But  Mr.  Petit  has  not  devoted  much  of  bis  attention  in  his  tour  to  the 
Pointed  styles.  His  aim  has  been  to  examine  the  styles  preceding  the 
Gothic  developement,  in  order  to  point  out  the  way  to  a  new  develope- 
ment  of  a  round-arch  style  instead  of  a  Pointed  one.  Whereas  our 
own  endeavour  (for  example)  has  been  to  seek  in  the  Pointed  style, 
before  its  decline,  the  elements  of  a  further  still  more  perfect  develope- 
ment ;  Mr.  Petit  aims  at  discarding  the  Pointed  arch  altogether,  and 
resuscitating  the  Romanesque  from  the  moment  preceding  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  fruitful  germ  of  the  Pointed  arch.  This  being  the  favourite 
notion  of  our  author,  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  Jtiim  arguing 
warmly  against  the  attempt  to  appropriate  especially  the  epithet 
"  Christian"  to  the  Pointed  styles.  He  seems  to  consider  the  Gothic 
style  as  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  though  beautiful  form  of  art, 
"  medieval"  in  its  feeling,  genius,  and  expression,  as  well  as  in  date, 
and  not  only  unfit  for  modern  use,  but  impossible  to  be  revived  other- 
wise than  as  a  dead  copy  in  this  age.  We  need  not  say  that  we  dis- 
agree with  thia  view  entirely.  We  mention  it  here  to  prepare  the 
reader  for  the  coarse  of  Mr.  Petit's  speculations. 

Those  who  may  wish  toft^ow  Mr.  PeCit^s  steps  in  the  practical  stady 
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of  French  arcfaitectare  will  be  thankful  for  his  hints  as  to  an  architec- 
tura,  or  ecclesiological  tour.  We  extract  one  passage,  showing  how  the 
geology  or  physical  geography  of  a  district  may  affect  its  churches. 

"  If  we  happen  to  have  no  other  guide  which  may  lead  us  to  the  antiquities 
of  a  district,  we  may  often,  by  following  the  course  of  a  stream,  obtain  a  very 
fsir  chance  of  findin|^  them.  The  larger  rivers  speak  for  themselves ;  every 
one  of  them  has  at  mtervals  its  cities  and  important  towns,  provided  of  old 
with  their  apparatus  of  walls,  gates,  castles,  cathedrals,  churches,  and  mo- 
nasteries. The  only  ouestion  is,  now  much  has  been  destroyed,  and  how  much 
left.  Not  only  these,  out  their  smaller  tributaries  have  their  objects  of  interest ; 
and  it  might  be  curious  to  observe  how  each  seems  to  carry  along  its  coarse 
some  peculiar  architectural  feature.  I  have  fancied,  though  I  might  find  it 
diffieolt  to  point  out,  a  slight  distinction  between  the  churches  on  the  Loire, 
the  Cher,  and  the  Indre,  in^their  passage  through  Touraine.  In  one  respect 
I  have  certainly  noticed  a  difference :  namely,  in  their  orientation.  I  re- 
member on  starting  from  Tours  one  morning,  to  have  observed  that  the  sun 
was  strong  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral  and  the  churches  of  the  town  : 
but  on  my  arrival,  a  full  hour  later,  at  the  church  of  S.  Martin  le  Beau,  I 
fbond  that  the  light  had  not  left  the  north  side  of  that  and  other  churches  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cher.  Now,  though  the  course  of  both  rivers  is,  to  speak 
roughly,  from  east  to  west,  yet  there  is  necessarily  a  convergence  to  the  point 
where  die  one  falls  into  the  other,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
churches  have  their  orientation  according  to  their  respective  rivers ;  those  on 
the  Loire  pointing  rather  to  the  north,  those  on  the  Cher  considerably  to  the 
looth.  I  merely  throw  out  the  suggestion,  not^having  extended  my  observa- 
tions sufficiently  to  establish  a  rule. 

"  In  my  excursions  throuffh  this  district  I  have  unquestionably  met  with 
the  best  specimens,  and  in  the  greatest  number  on  and  near  the  rivers ;  and 
when  I  have  traversed  the  dry  tract  of  land  to  the  north  of  the  Loire,  I  have 
foand  comparatively  little  to  Irepay  me.  But  we  need  not  dwell  upon  this 
poEDi  Wno  ia  there  that  has  not  in  his  rambles  tracked  the  course  of  some 
■tresm  from  village  to  village,  at  one  turn  catching  a  glimpse  of  an  old  steeple 
is  it  rises  from  among  the  trees,  at  another,  of  a  picturesque  manor-house 
crowning  the  slope  of  the  bank;  here  he  meets  with  a  sample  of  nature's  own 
vehitecture,  with  its  arched  recesses,  or  gray  unbroken  wall  roofed  with  moss 
sod  ivy;  there,  telline  a  tale  of  scarcely  less  remote  antiquity,  a  shattered 
lelic  of  the  primaeval  forest.  Depend  upon  it,  there  is  a  great  anidogy  between 
the  pmsnits  of  die  fly-fisher,  the  artist,  and  the  antiquary.'' — pp.  \S,  16« 

The  following  extract,  the  last  for  which  we  can  make  room  on  this 
occasion,  will  help  us  to  map  out  part  of  France  architecturally  : 

**  But  as  my  business  is  at  present  chiefly  with  the  southern  provinces,  I 
>hall  make  at  once  for  the  Loire,  a  river  which  on  its  own  banks  or  those  of 
its  tributaries  exhibits  some  of  the  most  interesting  churches  in  France,  and 
if  I  mistake  not,  in  a  great  part  of  its  course  forms  an  important  architectural 
boundsry.  Its  nearest  and  most  northern  point  is  Orleans.  By  ascending 
the  river  we  give  ourselves  the  opportunity  of  studying  that  phase  of  the 
Romanesque  which  appears,  as  I  have  remarked,  to  most  advantage  in 
Anveigne,  through  which  province  runs  the  Allier,  one  of  the  principal 
tnbataries  of  the  Loire ;  by  taking  the  other  direction,  and  /ollowing  the 
ttons  of  the  river  towards  the  sea,  we  come  upon  a  group  of  great  interest, 
tt  Rgsids  style,  oonstmction,  and  antiquity,  in  the  province  of  Touraine,  and 
Wme  acquainted  with  the  Augevine  style.  I  shall  at  present  take  the 
litter  route,  and  on  leaving  the  river  shall  shape  my  course  to  the  southward, 
thst  I  may  study  the  domical  churches  of  Angonmois  and  Perigord." — p.  18. 

(To  he  Qonimued.J 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  EMBROIDERY. 

Wb  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  a  most  zealous  but  un- 
pretending effort  on  the  part  of  some  ladies,  whose  success  in  this 
branch  of  Church  art  is  well  known,  to  form  an  union  for  the  purpose 
of  executing  works  of  ecclesiastical  embroidery. 

The  subjoined  circular  will  show  what  the  plan  is.  Any  one  wishing 
to  obtain  frontals.  &c.,  of  good  design  and  workmanship,  may  obtain 
them  in  this  way,  far  more  satisfactorily,  and  (we  need  not  say)  far 
more  cheaply,  than  from  the  shops.  It  is  proposed  to  make  no  charge 
except  for  the  value  of  the  materials.  But  if  any  one  who  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  scheme  wishes  to  make  an  acknowledgment,  it  will 
be  received  thankfully,  and  the  sums  so  given,  together  with  a  few  do- 
nations and  subscriptions  already  offered,  will  form  a  fund,  from  which 
the  Society  hopes  to  be  able  to  present  altar-hangings  to  poor  churches, 
especially  in  the  Colonies.  We  should  ourselves  have  been  glad  to  see 
a  small  percentage  charged  in  addition  to  the  cost  of  materials,  in  o>der 
to  cover  the  many  incidental  expenses  which  attend  undertakings  of 
this  kind.  But  we  hope  that  this  will  not  be  forgotten  by  such  as  seek 
the  generous  and  efficient  aid  of  this  union  for  ecclesiastical  needlework. 
We  reprint  the  circular. 

"  BCCLX8IA8TICAL  BMBROIDKRY. 

*'  A  socie^  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  altar-vestments 
for  cathedral  and  parish  ehurchesi  of  strict  ecclesiastical  design,  made  either, 
from  ancient  examples,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  architect. 

"  The  object  of  the  society  being  the  advancement  of  ecclesiastical  embroi- 
dery, no  charge  will  be  made  for  work  done  by  any  of  its  members,  beyond 
the  price  of  materials ;  but  a  fund  is  opened  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  any 
expenses  incurred  in  the  furtherance  or  this  object,  or  for  providing  altar  vest- 
ments for  the  cathedral  churches  in  the  colonies,  or  poor  oistricts  in  England. 
And  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the  society, 
and  are  able  to  make  some  acknowledgment,  will  contribute  towards  it. 
"  Applications  to  be  addressed  either  to 
'*  Miss  Agnes  Blencowe, 

"  West  Walton  Rectory, 
''Wisbeach; 
or  to 

'« Miss  Street, 

"  17,  Sydney  Buildings, 
"  Bath. 

"  A  frontal  for  the  cathedral  at  Mauritzburg,  in  the  diocese  of-  Natal,  will 
be  the  first  supplied  by  the  society." 
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DR.  MILL'S  MONUMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  SeclonologiBi. 

Sii,— Can  you  infora  me  whether  any  pmcttcal  step  has  yet  been 
taken  to  carry  out  the  execution  of  the  monument  of  our  honoured  vice- 
pnitdent.  Dr.  Mill,  which  you  announced  as  far  back  as  your 
aafflber  for  last  August  ?  Rumour  has  it  that  a  large  sum  has  already 
been  privately  promised.  But  the  public  at  large,  and  especially  the 
sabicffibers,  have  a  claim  to  some  further  information  than  that  which 
they  have  already  received ;  and  if  it  be  the  fact  that  there  is  a  balance 
in  hand,  some  intimation  is  likewise  due  to  them  that  some  progress  fit 
kait  is  being  made  to  do  that,  of  which  raising  the  funds  is  only  the 
preKoiiiaary, — viz.,  executing  the  monument  in  Ely  Cathedral,  for  which 
we  have  given  our  donations.  It  would  be  a  sad  miscarriage  if,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  the  memorial  of  such  a  man  were 
allowed  to  go  to  sleep. 

I  remain,  sir,  &o., 

A  SuBSoaxBBa. 


BCGLB6IOLOGICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDBN  SOCIETY. 

A  CoKMiTrxB  Meeting  was  held  at  Arklow  House,  on  Wednesday, 
ianosry  17;  present*  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Chambers, 
Mr.  Prance,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and 
Rer.  B.  Webb. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P.,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Society,  and 
was  added  to  the  Committee. 

The  Chairman  lud  before  the  Meeting  the  correspondence  with  the 
pnwioters  of  the  competition  for  the  proposed  cathedral  at  Lille  ;  a  reso- 
lution was  passed  to  assure  the  Lille  commission  of  the  sympathy  and 
^nOm^  co-operation  of  theBcclesiologioal  Society,  and  to  prepare  a  notice 
^  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  for  insertion  in  the  next  number 
^  ^  BedenohgtBi, 

Some  demgns  of  details,  from  ancient  authorities,  by  Mr.  Street,  were 
approved  of  for  the  Imtrumenta  EceleMoHca,  but,  in  consequence  of 
^  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  designs  for  the  iron  church 
*ere  not  ready  for  examinatiott.  it  was  stated  that  the  Rev.  Professor 
'^^Wspsoo,  of  Lennoxville,  Canada  West,  (dioeese  of  Montreal,)  had 
*^pted  the  designs  for  a  wooden  church  given  in  this  series  for  use  in 
Ameriea. 

A  letter  of  thanks  was  received  from  the  Scottish  Architectural  In- 
*^e  ibr  the  late  numbers  of  the  EeeUsiologUi;  and  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  ordered  to  be  given  for  Pfcrt  I.  of  Volume  V.  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society.     On  the  applica- 
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tion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  admit  that  body  into  union  with  the  Ecclesio- 
logical  Society,  and  to  interchange  publications. 

It  was  agreed  to  write  to  the  Committee  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society,  in  order  to  express  the  Society's  condolence  at  the  decease  of 
the  venerable  Dr.  Routh,  the  first  President  of  the  sister  association, 
and  an  honorary  member,  from  its  first  institution,  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society. 

Some  designs  by  Messrs.  Bruce  Allen,  Bockeridge,  Joseph  Clarke* 
F.S.A.,  C.  £.  Giles,  O.  Truefitt.  and  W.  White,  were  examined. 

Mr.  Slater  met  the  Committee,  and  exhibited  and  explained  some  very 
good  designs  for  a  cathedral  at  Adelaide.  This  was  a  large  cruciform 
structure,  in  late  Middle- Pointed  style,  with  a  lofty  central  tower  and 
spire.  The  design  was  discussed  in  detail,  and  the  Committee  agreed  that 
in  cases  where  a  part  only  of  a  church  is  to  be  built,  it  is  ordinarily  better 
to  begin  with  the  nave ;  inasmuch  as  there  is  more  likelihood  of  a  per« 
manent  choir  being  afterwards  substituted  for  a  merely  temporary  one, 
than  of  a  nave  being  built  or  used  when  the  congregation  has  once  be- 
come accustomed  to  worship  in  the  choir.  Mr.  Slater  was  recom- 
mended to  give  more  importance  to  the  western  fhqBde  of  his  design, 
and  was  reminded  that  a  Colonial  cathedral  required  accommodation 
for  the  meeting  of  a  Synod  and  for  other  Diocesan  purposes. 

Mr.  Slater  also  exhibited  his  designs  for  a  parsonage  at  East  Haddon, 
Northamptonshire. 

Mr.  F.  T.  DoUman  met  the  Committee,  and  exhibited  a  series  of  very 
beautiful  drawings  in  illustration  of  the  remarkable  church  of  Etching- 
ham  in  Sussex,  and  other  details  of  Sussex  churches.  He  was 
encouraged  to  publish  the  Etchingham  series. 

The  Committee  examined  Mr.  White*s  designs  for  a  school  at  Hooe, 
near  Plymstock,  and  for  the  restoration  of  S.  Mildred's,  Preston,  Kent; 
and  also  Mr.  Giles's  drawings  of  Bathealton  church,  and  of  the  new 
schools  at  Wellington  and  West  Charlton. 

Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  designs  for  an  apsidal  church  at  Blackfordby, 
Leicestershire,  were  considered ;  and  the  same  gentleman  sent  anastatic 
drawings  of  his  churches  at  S.  Ive's,  Cornwall,  and  S.  James,  Plymouth, 
which  had  been  formerly  examined  by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  also  inspected  some  drawings  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon, 
including  his  remarkable  adaptation  of  the  church  at  Woodstock,  Oxon, 
into  a  Pointed  building ;  a  design  for  a  tower  to  his  new  church  of  S. 
Michael  on  the  Mount.  Lincoln ;  the  plans  for  converting  into  a  par- 
sonage the  remains  of  conventual  buildings  at  Rushford,  Norfolk ;  the 
designs  for  a  dboroh  and  parsonage  at  Fosbury,  Wilts ;  drawings  of  the 
restoration  of  Angmering  church,  Sussex,  and  of  the  conversion  of  some 
old  buildings  there  into  a  group  comprisiug  schools,  schoolmaster's 
house,  vestry-hall,  and  sexton's  house  with  lichgate;  and  also  the 
arrangement  of  the  chapel  in  Sir  Antony  Brown*s  almshouse  at  South 
Weald,  in  Essex. 

The  designa  by  Mr.  6.  R.  Bodley  for  &  new  church  at  France  Lynch, 
in  the  parish  of  fiisley,  Gioucesterahire,  were  also  examined. 
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On  Thmaday,  November  23,  a  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Rooms  in  Holywell. 

The  President,  Dr.  Bloxam,  on  taking  the  chair,  announced  the 
presents  received  by  the  Society,  as  follows  : — Brass  of  a  Priest  from 
Horsham,  presented  by  J.  W.  Lea,  Esq.,  of  Wadham  College ;  a  beaa« 
tifully  illustrated  volume,  Les  Splendeurs  de  I'Art  en  Belgique,  presented 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  Philipps ;  Proceedings  of  the  Architectural  Institute 
of  Scotland.  Session  1853-*-54,  presented  by  the  Society;  notice  of  a 
Sculpture  upon  the  Tympanum  of  Tetsworth  church,  Oxon,  presented 
by  Capt.  Williams. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for  election  as  members  of 
the  Society  :— The  Rev.  St.  John  Tsnrwhitt.  Christ  Church ;  A.  J.  Scott, 
Esq.,  Magdalen  Hall ;  J.  Lomax,  Esq.,  Magdalen  Hall ;  H.  PlapiUon, 
Esq.,  University  College ;  A.  F.  Payne,  Esq.,  IVinity  College;  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Sidebotham,  New  College ;  S.  Andrews,  Esq.r  Christ  Church. 

Hie  Secretary  then  read  the  Report,  in  which  members  of  the 
Society  were  called  upon  to  support  it  as  much  as  possible  to  preserve 
it  from  difficulties.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
acknowledging  his  election  as  one  of  the  patrons. 

The  Committee  alluded  to  the  plans  for  the  new  University  Museum, 
now  being  exhibited  at  the  Raddiffe  Library.  Without  considering  the 
whole  satisfactory,  some  were  noticed  with  approval :  prindpally  those 
with  the  mottosj  "  Nisi  Dominus,"  **  Virtus  in  Arduis,"  and  "  Kunst 
fnacht  gunst." 

The  Secretary  then  read  an  interesting  communication  from  the  Rev. 
C.  B.  Pearson,  Rector  of  Knebworth,  Herts,  Corresponding  Secretary, 
on  a  domestic  chapel  of  the  thirteenth  century,  remaining  at  Almshoe- 
bury,  in  that  county.  The  description,  accompanied  by  numerous 
drawings,  induced  a  conversation  on  the  arrangement  of  domestic 
chapela  and  oratories  in  former  times,  and  the  best  adaptation  of  them 
to  our  own. 


This  Sodety  held  a  Meetmg  on  Wednesday,  December  6th :  the 
Rev.  the  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Bailey,  of  Oriel  College,  was  dected  a  member. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  adverted  to  the  response  made  by  non- 
resident members  of  the  Society  to  a  circular  issued  by  the  Secretaries, 
and  inriting  such  members  to  renew  their  subscriptions.  This  had 
already  been  done  to  some  extent,  but  it  was  hoped  still  more  might 
accrue  from  this  source. 

The  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Wayte,  of  Trinity  College,  had  been 
xe-elected,  as  also  the  two  Secretaries.  Mr.  J.  H.  Paikcr  resigned  the 
post  of  Librarian,  to  which  Mr.  James  Fsrker  was  elected. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  Street  to  read  his  paper  upon  the 
aacimt  buildings  of  Lubeck.    They  are  all  executed  in  red  brick,  and 
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are  remarkable  for  their  number  and  grand  size,  and  for  the  number  of 
remains  of  ancient  church  furniture,  &c.,  which  thej  contain.  The 
iomt  ensemble  of  the  city  is  most  striking,  owing  to  the  great  number 
of  towers,  spires,  and  turrets  rising  above  the  picturesque  outline  of  the 
old  houses. 

Mr.  Street  described  all  the  churches  in  detail,^  beginning  with  the 
cathedral,  which,  however,  ia  not  ao  graiid  or  ao  interesting  as  the 
ehoich  of  S.  Mary ;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  appears 
to  be  S.  Kathaiino's  chuch.  in  which  there  still  remain  several  vest- 
ttienta.  lineo  ahar  doths.  and  the  like,  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and 
fourteenth  centuries,  besides  a  vast  number  of  painted  triptychs. 
Labeek  ia  rich  ia  roodscreens,  roods  and  lofta,  and  in  metal  pardose- 
screens ;  but  the  most  interesting  feature  ia  that  everything,  inside  and 
out,  wis  built  with  red  brick,  with  very  slight  and  oocasional  use  only 
of  stone.  Mr.  Street  dwelt  at  some  length  on  this,  and  showed  that 
tiwse  brick  buildings,  taken  in  conjunctioa  with  the  still  finer  brick- 
work of  the  north  of  Italy,  defined  very  distinctly  the  esUent  to  which 
brick  and  terracotta  were  ever  admiasihlp  in  good  architecture.  Bricks 
used  for  mouldings  were  always  effective  and  allowed,  bat  whenever 
they  had  been  used  for  traceries  or  carvings,  it  vras  quite  curious — as  it 
was»  too,  very  instructive — ^to  see  how  they  demoralised  the  whole  work. 
He  pleaded  also  strongly  for  the  use  of  red  brick  inside,  as  well  as  out- 
side ;  all  the  old  brick  buildinga  both  in  Oermany  and  Italy  having  in- 
variably been  so  constructed. 

Mr.  Street's  paper  was  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  his  own 
drawings  of  aU  the  old  buildings  in  Lubeck«  and  by  measured  plans  of 
some  of  the  most  important,  aa  well  as  by  rubbings  of  some  brasses 
(one  of  which  appears  to  have  been  engraved  by  the  same  man  who 
made  the  S.  Alban's,  Newark,  and  King's  Lynn  brasses,  and  which  is 
perhaps  the  laigest  and  finest  brass  in  Europe,)  made  by  Mr.  Street 
when  he  was  at  Likbeck. 

The  President  returned  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Street ;  and 
ooosiderable  discussion  followed. 

The  Secretary  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  of  Oxford  and 
R.  J.  Spiers,  Esq.,  for  their  kind  assistance  towards  the  evening  meeting 
held  November  37th.  This  vras  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the 
Society  then  adjourned. 


At  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  of  this  Society  tlie 
Rev.  the  Master  of  University  College,  Mr.  Combe.  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd, 
University  College,  Rev,  J.  W.  Burgon,  Oriel  College,  and  J.  G.  Talbot^ 
Esq,,  Christ  Church,  were  elected  members  of  committee. 

The  Rev.  the  Rector  of  Exeter  College  was  elected  President  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  i — 

Ths  Aev.  St  Join  Trnrbitl,  M.A.,  Christ  Ckuf^ 
A.  J.  Scott,  Eiq^  Bfagdslmi  HsU. 

'  {PI^X*!^  ^^  ^  ^^^'^  reprinted  ia  detail  in  another  part  of  the  pcesent 
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J.  liomaz,  Em.,  Magdalen  HaU. 

H.  PapUlon,  Esq.,  UniToraity  College. 

A.  F.  Payne,  Esq.,  Trinity  Collie. 

The  Rev.  J.  8.  Sidebotliam,  B.A.,  New  College. 

S.  Andiewa,  Eaq.,  Chriat  Chweh. 

The  retifing  president.  Dr.  Bloxam,  of  Magdalen  College,  had 
innted  memben  of  the  Society  and  their  friends  to  a  conversaaione  in 
the  Society's  Rooms.  The  Rooms,  in  addition  to  the  Society's  uaual 
exhibition  of  beantiful  casts  and  brasses,  were  decorated  by  a  very 
valuable  collection  of  drawings  and  photographs,  in  illustration  of  briek- 
vork.  Thes«  were  arranged  under  the  various  countries  to  which  the 
specimens  belonged,  and  were  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  Mr. 
Street,  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Nesbitt ;  and  comprised  parts 
of  buildinga  from  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  and 
England. 

After  some  conversation*  and  an  examination  of  the  intereatisg 
coUeetion, 

The  President  called  upon  Mr.  James  Parker  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  brickwork. 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  the  subject  for  discussion  that  evening  was  tJie 
application  of  brickwork  to  Gothic  Architecture,  and  he  would  begin 
by  observing  that  the  Gothic  wa^,  of  all  other  styles,  that  which  could 
most  readily  adapt  itself  to  any  material.  Our  ancestors  built  of  stone 
where  they  could  get  it — of  granite  in  the  granite  districts,  snch  as  the 
Boath  of  Devon,  parts  of  Wales,  and  Brittany ;  in  flint  and  chalk  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  most  easily  to  be  obtained ; 
and  in  brick  in  the  clay  diistricts.  The  great  poinit  whioh  he  would  lay 
■tress  upon  was,  that  Uiey  made  use  of  that  material  which  was  the 
^heafe9i.  An  apparent  contradiction,  he  said*  ocouixed  in  the  Fen 
country  of  Lincolnshire,  where,  amidst  abundance  of  day  and  no 
stone,  some  of  our  finest  stone  buildings  have  been  erected ;  but,  on 
exanination,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  this  with 
the  general  theory.  The  stone  they  employed  was  Caen  stone,  which 
was  placed  on  board  the  vessels  close  to  the  quarries,  floated  down  the 
ri?er  on  which  Caen  is  situated,  across  the  sea,  and  then  up  one  of  the 
numerous  navigable  streams  which  are  found  in  that  part  of  the  country : 
so  that  Caen  atone  became  to  them,  by  the  avoiding  the  expense  of  land 
canisge,  the  cheapest  material  almost  that  they  oould  get.  He  would 
go  on  to  observe  that  brick  was  used  in  all  ages,  in  aU  countries.  It 
was  needless  to  refer  to  the  Roman  buildings,  in  which,  as  his  audience 
niist  be  aware,  tile  (only  another  name  for  brick  or  burnt  day,)  was 
the  chief  element  of  construction.  After  the  time  of  the  Romans  there 
vas  a  lull  in  the  history  of  buildmg,  and  during  the  interval  few  build- 
iag»  of  any  importance  were  erected.  He  could  only  mention  S.  Cle- 
ment's at  Rome,  and  Brixworth  and  S.  Nicholas,  Leicester,  in  England. 
After  the  revivd  which  took  pheure  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  built 
the  sfilendid  cathedral  of  S.  Mark's,  at  Venke,  the  fabrks  of  which  is  of 
biick,  covered  with  marble  on  the  outside*  and  mosaic  on  the  inside, 
b  England,  of  the  same  period,  8.  Albania  abbey  and  Colchester  castle. 
Of  the  twdfth  century,  the  only  example  he  could  call  to  jnind  al  lhe 
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moment  wu  S.  Botolph't  priory  ftt  Gdcheitar*  but  he  had  no  doubt 
many  others  might  be  mentioned.     In  F^rance,  at  this  period,  we  have 
carious  specimens  of  brickwoi^.  where  the  hri<^  or  tile  is  inserted  with 
the  stonework  as  ornament:  e^.»  at  Lyons,  Vienna,  and  Le  Puy. 
(Numerous  drawings  of  these  were  exhibited,  to  which  Mr.  Parker 
drew  attention ;  as  also  throughout  his  address  he  was  aknost  always 
enabled  to  point  to  a  drawing  or  engraring  of  the  detail  or  fabric  men- 
tioned.)    In  Belgium,  the  ruins  of  S.  l^Yon  at  Ohent;  in  Italy,  S. 
Stephano  and  S.  Geoorge  at  Rome ;  ToroeUo  and  Muiano  at  Venice ; 
at  Constantinople,  S.  Theotoki.    Of  the  thirteenth  century,  in  England 
occur  the  fine  examples  of  little  Wenham  Hall,  Suffolk,  and  Coggeshall, 
Essex.     In  FVance,  numerous  examples,  to  the  drawings  of  which  he 
begged  to  call  attention.     In  Gennany,  S.  Ansgar  at  Bremen,  and  the 
Dom  at  Cammin.    In  Italy,  houses  and  palaces  at  Padua,  Verona,  and 
Mantua;  the  church  of  S.  Francis  at  Assisi,  and  the  Campanile  of  S. 
Benedetto.    In  the  fourteenth  century,  he  had  no  example  to  notice  in 
England.    In  France,  he  would  particularly  mendon  the  cathedral  of 
Alby,  whose  vault  he  believed  to  be  of  the  largest  span  of  any  in 
Europe,  being  88  ft.  wide  by  90  ft.  high,  and  this  was  built  entirely  of 
brick,  as  also  the  tower  of  the  same  cathedral,  which  was  upwards  of 
390  ft.  high,  and  whose  massive  base  has  admitted  of.  a  chapel  being 
dug  out  of  it  without  injuring  the  stability  of  the  ithnc  above.     He 
also  referred  to  other  French  examfto.     In  Germany,  the  cathedral  at 
Ulm ;  churches  at  Prinalau  and  Wismar ;  houses  at  Griefwald,  and  at 
Stralsund,  Liibeck*  and  Auslam.     In  Italy,  the  houses  at  Parma,  the 
Doria  palace  at  Genoa,  S.  Bernardino  at  Verona.    Elegant  details  at 
Piacenza,  the  church  of  S.  Petronio  at  Bologna,  and  at  Venice  the 
churches  of  the  Fran  and  S.  Giovanni.     In  the  fiifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  there  was  an  abundance  of  examples  in  England  of  moulded 
brick,  chiefly  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  as  Tattershall  and  Thornton 
abbey  in  LincolnBhire,  Eton  college,  Buckinghamshire,  Ghreat  Badham, 
Sandon,  Layer  Mamey  and  Ingalton   in  Essex;    Hurstpierpoint  in 
Sussex,  and  several  colleges   at  Cambridge.     In  France  numerous 
examples.    In  Holland  nearly  all  the  churches,  including  such  fine 
specimens  as  Rotterdam,  Delft  and  Leyden.    In  Germany  the  church  at 
Wismar,  the  town  halls  at  Hanover,  Breslau,  and  Lubeck,  houses  at 
Rostock  and  Brandenburg.     In  Spain  the  palace  of  the  Alhambra,  with 
its  very  rich  ornament  of  moulded  brick.     In  Italy  the  campanile  of  S. 
Paolo  at  Venice,  and  numerous  houses.     With  regard  to  the  brick 
ornament  at  Venice  of  this  period,  it  should  be  observed  that  liiey 
adopt  patterns  identical  with  those  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
consider  as  belonging  exclusively  to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries. 
Having  thus  viewed  the  historical  part  of  the  subject,  he  said  that  he 
would  leave  it  to  others  to  treat  of  its  practical  application,  and  as  he 
saw  that  the  Warden  of  Radley  was  present,  he  would  call  upon  him 
to  say  a  few  words  on  this  part  of  the  subject.    But,  before  he  con* 
eluded,  he  begged  to  impress  upon  the  members  of  the  Society  and 
their  friends  who  were  present  that  evening,  that  some  of  tiie  finest 
Gk)thic  buildings  in  Europe  were  built  of  bad£« 
Mr.  Sewell  then  made  some  remarks,  on  the  advantages  of  employing 
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brick,  and  especially  moulded  or  ornamental  brick.  He  knew  tiiat  it 
was  open  to  a  yery  gprave  objection,  from  the  liability  to  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  form,  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  true  prin- 
ciple of  Gothic  architecture  ;  but  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  mouldings 
of  an  arcli  or  a  series  of  arches,  or  such  details  where  uniformity  and 
exact  copy  were  needful,  he  approved  highly  of  its  introduction.  At 
this  moment  he  was  employing  it  to  some  extent  'in  his  new  buildings 
at  Radley,  and  he  found  it  to  answer  exceedingly  well.  He  also  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  Mr.  Ghimsley's  qualifications,  not  only  for  the  perfec- 
tion to  which  he  had  brought  his  machinery  for  the  manufiscture  of  tile 
and  brick,  but  also  for  the  talent  which  he  displayed  as  a  sculptor. 
He  had  just  had  a  series  of  heads  made  in  tile,  fbr  which,  if  he  had  had 
them  carved  in  stone,  he  would  have  had  to  pay  at  least  14  guineas 
each :  Mr.  Grimsley  had  produced  them  in  his  hard-burnt  clay,  which 
is  equally  durable  with  stone,  for  3  guineas,  and  yet  there  were  no  two 
alike.  He  also  observed,  that  the  irregularity  of  outline,  which  was  so 
ccmstanily  complained  of  as  an  objection  to  the  use  of  burnt  clay,  he 
considered  to  be  of  no  disadvantage :  he  would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  he  believed  that  our  artists  of  old  expressly  avoided  the  straight 
formal  lines,  and  that  the  irregular  outline  afforded  beauty  to  the  work. 
As  to  the  philosophy  of  this,  however,  he  had  not  time  or  opportunity 
to  enter  into  it  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Parker  thought  perhaps  Mr.  Street  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  relating  to  his  fine  German  and  Italian  drawings  of  brick  build- 
ings, which  he  had  kindly  afforded  for  inspection  that  evening. 

Mr.  Street  then  made  at  the  request  of  the  Prerident,  some  remarks 
upon  the  ancient  use  of  brick-work,  describing  the  salient  features  of 
En^ish,  German,  and  Italian  modes  of  construction ;  of  these  he  gave 
the  preference  to  the  Italian,  and  especially  to  the  brick-work  of 
Verona,  as  the  most  perfect.  He  observed,  that  moulded  bricks  might 
be  need  to  any  extent  short  of  the  imitation  of  other  materials  :  as,  e.g., 
of  atone ;  and  he  reprobated  very  strongly  the  attempt  to  introduce 
teiraeotta  imitations  of  traceries  and  carvings  in  stone,  as  likely  to  de- 
fltroy  all  art,  and  very  much  to  hinder  the  charms  of  a  successful 
revival  of  brick*  work.  He  also  alluded  to  the  fact  that  brick  was 
really  as  ptopa  a  material  for  use  in  Oxford,  as  stone ;  since,  though 
anrrounded  with  stone  quarries,  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  Bath  for  our 
stone,  and  no  longer  use  the  perishable  material  in  our  neighbourhood. 

A  discussion  here  ensued  between  Mr,  Sewell  and  Mr.  Street,  rela- 
tive to  the  evil  effects  which-  the  employment  ai  brick  would  entail ; 
the  point  of  difference  arising,  as  fiuras  we  could  understand,  from  Mr. 
Street's  interinretation  of  the  term  "  moulded,"  namely,  that  it  sig- 
nified neoeasarily  the  being  cast  in  a  mouldy  and^  therefore,  a  continual 
repetition  of  the  same  form  would  be  obtained ;  whereas,  this  was  by 
no  means  necessary  in  the  employment  of  brick :  as  in  the  case  of  the 
beads  which  had  been  moulded  for  Mr.  Sewell,  where  a  lump  of  clay  is 
given  to  the  aonlptor,  and  he  works  it  into  the  shape  required  by  the 
aid  only  of  his  own  hands  and  tools,  and  it  is  tiien  baked :  and  each 
one  in  like  manner,  separately. 

Mr.  Parker  said  that  Mr.  Raskin  and  Mr.  A.  Nesbitt  had  written  to 
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signify  their  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  preient;  but  tbat'  they  bad 
sent  the  best  substitute  they  could,  namely,  their  drawings. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  very  beautiful  pastond  staff,  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  an  eminent  Spanish'  Prelate,  was  exhibited,  and 
also  an  alms«dish,  elaborately  chased,  in  the  style  of  the  date  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini. 


OXFORD  eOClETy  FOR  THE  STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OF 
THE  PLAIN  SONG  OF  THE  CHURCH, 

This  society  held  its  first  anniversary  meeting  on  Wednesday,  :NoVi 
29,  in  the  Architectural  Rooms,  Holywell.  The  meeting  was  very 
numerously  attended  by  members  of  the  University  and  citizens.  We 
obsevred  also  sofne  ladies  present.  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Bifthop  of  Oxford,  patron  of  the  society,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Huntingfordv 
president,  took  the  chair.  The  annual  r^ort  was  then  read,  which 
adverted  to  the  increased  attention  paid  in  every  part  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  church  music.  The  society  had  lost  the  services  of  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Fish,  to  whom  the  cause  of  plain  song  in  Oxford  is  so  much 
indebted.  Those  who  were  already  members  of  the  society  were  in- 
vited to  a  more  regular  attendance  at  the  practice  meetings,  so  as  to 
obtain  at  once  an  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  this  music,  and  akb  to 
acquire  practical  knowledge  in  the  training  of  choirs,  &c.  The  com- 
mittee  were  in  treaty  with  Mr.  Helmore  to  attend  weekly  an  elementary 
class,  and  also  one  for  those  who  had  made  some  advaaoe.  The  ad- 
dition of  twenty-five  n^w  members  would  justify  the  committee  in 
making  this  arrangement,  -and  it  was  hoped  that  many  new  members 
would  join.  In  conclusion,  the  committee  reminded  ail  lovers  of  the 
ancient  Church  song  that  the  opposition  to  their  principles  and  praetioe 
arose  mainly  from  want  of  acquaintance  wi^  the  subject  or  from  pre- 
judice. These  were  to  be  met  in  their  own  way.  Prejudice  was  to 
be  met  by  gentle  reasoning,  not  by  mere  abuse  of  Anglican  music,  but 
by  an  appeal  to  common  sense,  showing  that  the  old  plain  song  is  the 
only  style  of  music  at  once-  congregational  and  authoritative.  Igno- 
rance would  be  removed  by  the  exertions  of  this  and  such* like  societiee, 
till  the  time  should  eome  when  it  would  be  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule,  to  find  any  one  unable  to  join'  with  heart  and  voice  in  singing  the 
pubKe  praises  of  the  ALMnsBTT. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  vacancy  on  committee,  caused  by 
the  retirement  of  Mr«  Fish,  was  filled  up  by  the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd» 
Fellow  of  University  College. 

The  president  then  called  on  the  secretary  to  read  die  following  paper 
"  On  College  Chapels  and  Choral  Serviee." 

'*  It  is  a  tnfth  which  few  will  deny,  that  unity  and  simpUcity  are  the 
foundation  of  4dl  grace  «nd  power,  of  all  real  grandeur  and  beauty. 
All  art,  whether  Pagan  or  Christian,  bears. witness  to  this.  What 
diffnrenoes  do  Aoe exist  between  the.  Mosque  of  Saint  Sophia  and  the 
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ions  Abbey  of  Westminster,  beUreeo  the  painters  of  the  cata- 
combs and  tiie  sculptors  of  Wells,  between  Or^ory  and  Orlando 
Gibbons  ?  Yet  each  might  be  placed  «ide  by  nde  with  the  other  with 
die  greatest  propriety,  for  unity  and  simplicity  bar moaised  by  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  pervaded  them  ail.  IJnder  the  influence  of  such  prin- 
ciples these  glorious  works  of  art  were  achieved,  but  a  time  unfor- 
tQDstely  was  to  come  when  the  peace  and  unity  of  Christian  art  were 
to  be  invaded  by  the  ghastly  and  resuscitated  spectre  of  her  long  de- 
parted Pkgan  predecessor. 

"  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Christian  music  in  varied 
and  harmonious  strains  stimulated  devotion  and  aided  piety.  Chants 
of  immense  antiquity,  developed  and  perfected  by  the  skill  and  love  of 
more  than  hfteen  centuries*  expressed  the  worship  of  Christendom,  and 
gave  rise  to  the  schools  of  Palestrina  and  Gibbons. 

"  What  in  the  history  of  art  is  termed  the  *  Renaissance/  was  con- 
temporaneous in  music  with  the  gradual  desertion  of  those  principles 
which  had  produced  these  schools.  Paganism,  not  content  with  the 
deterioration  of  painters  and  architecture,  corrupted  music  also  by  the 
intioduction  of  a  dramatic  element,  the  offspring  of  the  old  Greek 
tragedy  and  chorui,  and  the  rise  of  tlie  opera  in  Italy  corresponds  with 
the  close  of  Palestrina's  career. 

*"  Not  that  Ihis  dramatic  music  in  itself  is  not  very  beautiful,  but  its 
intrusion  into  music  of  a  higher  and  severer  style  is  to  be  deprecated 
for  the  corruption  and  extinction  which  it  inflicted  on  the  latter.  The 
ancient  song,  calm  and  unearthly,  yet  full  of  sweetness,  was  unable 
to  pander  to  ^e  ezpreasion  of  human  passions,  and  a  style  of  music 
more  suited  to  please  the  hearer's  fiancy  than  to  hymn  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  more  adapted  to  delight  the  senses  than  to  express  devo- 
tion, swept  over  Christendom  and  aided  the  annihilation  of  Christian 
art.  In  England,  probably  from  our  insular  position,  this  dramatin. 
music  was  unable  to  obtain  a  footing  till  after  the  Restoration,  and  the 
Gregorian  Chant  prevailed  even  after  that  epoch,  as  may  be  seen  from 
Edward  Law's  directions  for  the  Cath^ral  Service,  Oxford, .  1 664. 
Here  we  have  to  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  own  native  school  from 
Tallis  to  Gibbons.  A  further  analogy  might  be  established  between. 
Pointed  architecture  and  Gregorian  music,  but  my  object  this  evening 
is  simply  to  point  out  the  most  effectual  means  of  establishing  a  Choral 
Service  in  Ck>llege  Chapels.  Holy  Scripture,  both  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation and  in  the  glimpses  afforded  us  of  the  glories  of  the  new 
Jerusalem  distinctly  sanctions,  if  not  enjoins,  music  in  the  praises  of 
Goo,  and  a  cursory  examination  of  the  tiieory  of  Christian  worship 
will  convince  us  of  the  obvious  intentions  of  the  Church.  It  must  be 
kud  down  that  no  singing  is  in  itself  aeoeptable  to  Gob  unless  accom- 
psaied  by  ^tritual  worship,  but  it  is  believed  that  spiritual  worship  is 
best  promoted  by  following  tiie  unvaried  jwaotice  of  the  Jewish  and 
ChristMin  Churofaes  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  yeara.  Such  consi- 
disstioos  doabtteas  influenced  our  founders,  who  'm  moat  cases  made 
provision  for  the  due  performance  «f  Choral  Service,  la  some  statutes 
it  is  teqiNMd  ttet  tfvery  candidate  shaU  be  '  in  pbno  eantu  coinpetenter 
amditns/  «n4  Ht  Wiochester  this  custem  is  ao  far  observed  that  a  no- 
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minal  examination  in  music  is  made  at  the  election  of  scholars  on  the 
foundation.  The  candidates  are  asked  if  they  can  sing ;  to  this  the 
customary  reply  is  promptly  given,  '  All  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell.' 
This  ejaculation  is  then  considered  a  convincing  proof  of  the  musical 
proficiency  of  the  candidate.  However,  whether  required  or  not  as  a 
condition  of  admission  to  a  college,  all  Clergy  were  hound  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  music.  '  Cantare  Missam '  was  the  recognised 
expression  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  and  as  the 
services  in  colleges  were  conducted  by  and  for  those  who  had  either 
taken  upon  them,  or  were  going  to  take  Holy  Orders,  they  were  almost 
invariably  sung,  in  richer  foundations,  as  at  New  College  and  Mag- 
dalen, with  greater  splendour  than  at  Meyton  and  All  Souls',  where 
the  services  were  in  plain  song  unaccompanied  by  descant,  or  any 
other  harmony.  I  am  quite  unable  to  see  why  ten,  or  even  a  smaller 
number  of  members  of  a  college  in  the  year  of  our  Loan  1854.  are 
less  capable  of  siuging  plain  song  than  their  predecessors  four  hundred 
or  five  hundred  years  ago.  All  could  and  did  sing  plain  song  then, 
and  all  can  (or  I  hope  some  day  or  other  will)  sing  plain  song  now. 
You  are  not  told  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  form  of  music,  still  less 
are  you  told  that  this  is  the  most  perfect  execution  of  such  music.  I 
only  ask  you  to  listen  to  a  small  number  of  voices,  such  as  you  would 
find  in  the  smallest  college,  singing  the  old  ritual  music  of  the  Church, 
and  unperplexed  by  harmony.*' 

Six  members  of  the  society  then  gave  some  illustrations  with  re- 
markable  vigour  and  effectiveness. 

The  secretary  resumed  his  paper  with  some  remarks  on  the  structure 
of  the  ancient  modes,  and  read  some  extracts  from  a  work,  clearly 
proving  that  the  natural  tendency  of  the  human  voice  was  to  sing  in 
unison;  in  a  school,  for  instance,  children  successively  recite  their 
tasks  on  the  same  pitch  as  the  one  who  commenced.  He  then 
continued  : 

"  In  a  college  chapel,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  for  any  attempt  at  Choral  service  to  succeed  that  ia 
not  unisonous ;  of  course  at  New  College,  Magdalen,  Christchurch, 
and  S.  John's,  where  there  are  special  foundations  of  persons,  whose 
whole  time  is  or  ought  to  be  occupied  in  the  Choral  Service  or  in  pre- 
paring for  it,  it  is  most  desirable  to  give  all  possible  richness  to  the 
music  in  chapel.  Or  at  large  colleges,  where  there  is  a  great  choice 
of  voices,  you  may  expect  more  than  from  a  smaller  society.  One 
thing,  I  think,  is  clear,  that  in  most  instances  too  much  is  attempted. 
It  is  absurd  to  find  a  chorus  of  two  basses,  two  tenors,  two  altos,  and 
eight  boys  singing  the  '  Hallelujah  Chorus,'  or  Gibbons'  fine  anthem 
*•  Hcsanna,*  or  such  like,  even  supposing  the  voices  to  be  effective,  but 
in  no  chapel  in  Oxford  is  such  a  choir  to  be  found.  All  musicians 
agree  that  it  is  preposterous  in  modern  music  for  the  congregation  to 
sing  the  treble  part  in  unison,  while  the  choir  and  organ  do  their  duty 
by  the  harmony.  Some  musicians  fairly  say,  '  If  you  cannot  sing 
harmony  you  ought  not  to  sing  at  all.'  But  the  duty  of  singing  in 
church  is  incumbent  on  all,  and  to  select  music  which  the  congregation 
cannot  sing  is  to  debar  them  of  their  Chriatian  privileges,  and  to  convert 
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the  service  of  God  into  a  spectacle  and  mockery.  Mosic,  then,  for 
the  attendants  at  a  college  chapel  must  be  simple  and  varied,  yet 
uniaonouB  and  falling  within  the  easy  compass  of  all  voices.  What  I 
have  to  urge  upon  you  is  that  there  does  exist  music  which,  sung  in 
nnison,  produces  a  noble  e£Pect,  and  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  Divine 
worship.  Three  practised  voices  on  either  side  would  be  sufficient  to 
BDstain  the  others,  and  in  a  short  time  a  traditional  mode  of  singing 
would  be  established,  and  very  soon  supersede  the  necessity  for  any 
elaborate  practice.  To  support  these  voices  again  some  instrument 
would  be  desirable.  A  small  harmonium  plac«l  in  the  stalls  would 
quite  suffice.  The  chant  or  hymn  played  in  unison  on  the  harmonium 
would  be  canght  up  by  the  choir,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  chapel.  An 
organ  too  often  becomes  a  snare  and  drowns  the  human  voice,  instead 
of  acting  as  subsidiary  to  it. 

*'  In  conclusion  I  hope  not  to  be  understood  as  having  undertaken  a 
crusade  against  sacred  music,  for  the  highest  style  of  which,  as  per- 
fected by  Palestrina  and  Gibbons,  I  have  the  highest  reverence.  What 
I  assert  in  common  with  most  if  not  all  members  of  our  society  is, 
that  plain  song  in  its  varied  chants  and  hymns,  is  not  only  a  very  noble 
way  of  singing  Goo's  praises,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances,t  he 
most  practical  and  reverent.  In  Divine  service  our  object  is  not  to 
promote  music,  but  to  render  music  subservient  to  things  unseen,  '  In 
all  things  consider  the  end.'  Our  end  is  to  serve  God  with  all  our 
heart,  and  voice,  and  strength.  An  exclusively  musical  consideration 
will  lead  us  astray  as  an  exclusive  attention  to  architecture  leads  church 
builders  astray,  but  if  we  clearly  put  before  us  our  end,  '  Ad  majorem 
Dei  gloriam,'  all  things  will  combine  harmoniously  for  good.  To  quote 
again  the  motto  of  our  society, — 

"  '  Non  Toz  sed  votnm,  non  musica  sed  cor  totum, 
Non  clamor  sed  amor  sonat  in  aore  Dei.'  " 

The  lecture  was  accompanied  with  many  muucal  illustrations,  and 
all  present  were  invited  to  sing  the  150th  Psalm  at  its  conclusion. 
This  was  done  with  thrilling  effect.  The  thanks  of  the  society  were 
presented  to  the  secretary,  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  altering  the  time  of  the  practice  meetings,  and  after  some 
cKscQssion  the  society  adjourned. 


CAMBRIDGB  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE 
STUDY  AND  PRACTICE  OP  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

This  society  has  published  its  first  report,  with  a  list  of  members,  the. 
mles,  &c     We  subjoin  the  Annual  Report. 

"The  committee  are  happy  to  congratulate  the  society  on  the  success 
which  has  attended  its  commencement.  Notwithstanding  the  short 
time  during  which  it  has  been  in  operation,  they  have  to  report 
the  great  £avour  the  society  has  already  found  in  the  University,  and 
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the  great  zeal  aod  diligence  manifested  by  all  its  Meabera  in  pftMBoting 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  Although  societiea  for  similar 
purposes  had  a  previous  existence  in  several  colleges,  above  one  hundred 
members  of  the  university  have  enrolled  themselves  in  our  ranks, — 
a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  atudy  of  church 
music,  and  an  acknowledgment  of  the  want  of  some  efficient  system  of 
its  study  and  practice.  The  committee  deem  it  a  matter  of  rejoicing 
that  such  societies,  however  exclusive,  still  continue  to  flourish,  hot 
they  strongly  recommend  that  means  should  be  taken  to  bring  about 
such  a  mutual  understanding  and  intercourse  between  them  and  our- 
selves,  as  would  enable  us  better  to  effect  the  objects  .we  have  in 
common. 

"  The  committee  were  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Helmore,  to  whom  the  cause  of  church  music  is  so  deeply  in- 
debted, and  at  their  request  he  delivered  the  introductory  lectures,  and 
dlrecteid  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  society  during  the  last  term  ;  they 
trust  that  the  advantages  arising  from  this  course  will  be  felt  to  justify 
the  extraordinary  outlay  rendered  necessary.  They  would  also  allude 
to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  membeirs  owe  to  Mr.  Pilditch  of 
Queen*s  college,  who  kindly  led  the  praptice  meetings  with  great  skill 
and  perseverance. 

"  The  committee  have  seen  with  pleasure  a  notice  of  our  prooeedinga 
in  the  report  presented  to  the  Ecoleaiological  Society  at  its  last  annual 
meeting ;  and  have  also  to  announce  that  they  have  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  '  Oxford  Society  for  the  study  of  Plain  Song,*  to  the 
effect  that  it  had  been  agreed  to  admit  members  of  our  society  aa 
honorary  members  of  their  own,  in  the  hope  that  such  an  union  may  be 
the  means  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  both,  a  wish  reciprocated  by 
your  committee,  who  feel  sure  that  they  will  be  only  fulfilling  the 
desires  of  our  members  when  they  propose  an  apt  of  similar  courtesy. 

"  It  is  perhaps  desirable  that  this  our  first  report  should  contain  some 
more  definite  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  society  than  is  compatible 
with  the  necessary  brevity  of  our  laws.  We  hope  that  it  is  sufficiently 
understood  amongst  us  that  we  do  not  meet  for  our  own  present  enjoy- 
ment. However  delightful  and  valuable  in  itself  may  be  the  perform- 
ance of  elaborate  music,  it  can  hardly  be  brought  within  the  range  of 
our  more  practical  aims.  Whatever  music  is  unfit  for  use  in  pariah 
churches  is  also  unfit  for  us;  and  our  whole  energies  ought  to  be 
devoted  to  the  one  object  of  enabling  ourselves  to  manage,  or  at  leaat 
to  take  an  intelligent  part  in,  the  congregational  music  of  parochial  ser- 
vices. Our  first  endeavour  then  must  be  to  obtain  a  sound  knowledge, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  elements  of  music,  and  for  this 
purpose  we  think  it  on  the  wholjs  best  to  adopt  the  modern  method, 
with  modern  scales  and  notation,  as  our  basis ;  when  this  knowledge 
has  once  been  gained  it  is  easy  to  apply  it  in  several  ways.  There 
exist  great  difference^  of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  music  best  adapted 
to  our  services ;  but  a  really  scientific  musical  education,  however  ele- 
mentary, is  sure  to  make  all  vulgar  and  meretricious  styles  intolerable, 
'fhe  natural  course  of  education  and  practice  in  any  science  is  to  beg^n 
with  what  is  most  simple^     Whi)e  ther^ore  we  do  not  confine  our- 
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selves  to  the  ancieiit  ritual  music,  known  as  Plain  Song,  it  must  at  first 
occupy  a  more  prominent  place  in  our  studies  than  the  elaborate  schools 
which  have  been  subsequenUjr  founded  upon  it.  llie  amount  of  mu- 
sical cultivation  of  which  English  congregations  are  really  susceptible, 
cannot  yet  be  adequately  ascertained  s  we,  as  well  as  they,  must  be 
eonteot  to  fed  our  way,  avoiding  all  such  ambitious  and  premature 
efforts  as  make  genuine  progress  impossible. 

"  Your  committee  hail  with  satisfaction  tlie  establishment  of  choral 
services  in  not  a  few  of  our  college  chapels,  and  these  too  supported 
not  by  paid  singers,  but  by  the  resident  members  tiiemselves ;  and  they 
would  be  glad  if  the  working  of  our  society  should  in  time  produce 
similar  results  in  all,  for  they  think  it  impossible  to  over-e«timate  the 
importance  of  improving  our  college  worship  as  the  sdiool  for  future 
operations. 

"The  committee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  members  to  the 
assistance  which  might  be  rendered  to  those  who  are  making  inquiries 
on  the  subject  of  Church  music,  by  researches  in  the  various  libraries 
eonnected  with  the  University,  and  will  be  glad  to  receive  transcripts, 
GoUations,  or  foU  catalogues  of  the  contents  of  the  many  interesting 
volomes  of  music  in  them.  They  have  also  in  view  the  formation  of  a 
library,  by  the  society  itself,  of  books  illustrating  the  history,  practice, 
&e.,  of  eoclesiasticai  music,  as  well  as  of  music-books  themselves,  in 
the  hope  not  merely  of  our  own  edification,  but  of  the  advancement  of 
the  science. 

*'  With  respect  to  the  arrangements  for  the  present  term,  your  com* 
nittee  have  to  recommend  that  our  practice  should  continue  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  who  will  pay  ns  occasional 
Tisits  to  lecture  on  the  subjects  we  are  studying,  but  that  the  actual 
work  of  instruction  should  be  entrusted  to  some  competent  member  of 
the  Cambridge  choirs,  who  will  meet  us  twice  a  week,  and  act  under 
Mr.  Helmore's  direction*  It  is  further  determined  to  establish  an 
dementary  class  for  those  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
rudiments  of  the  science,  which  will  meet  twice  a  week  for  practice  an 
hour  before  the  more  advanced  class  ;  by  this  arrangement,  members  of 
mtbcr  class  will  be  able,  should  they  wish  it,  to  take  part  in  the  prac- 
licecxf  the  other. 

"  In  conclusion,  the  committee  beg  to  press  on  every  member  the 
necessity  of  punctual  and  reg^ar  attendance.  A  certain  amount  of 
monotony  and  dulness  must  belong  to  all  rudimentary  learning  and 
practice :  there  is  no  '  royal  road '  to  music,  any  more  than  to  other 
sciences.  We  in  particular  are  bound  to  postpone  present  gratification 
to  future  usefulness.  In  the  case  of  Church  music,  about  which  there 
is  so  much  interest  abroad,  and  so  littie  real  information,  the  labour 
sprat  on  acquiring  accurate  knowledge  and  discipline  is  even  more  than 
SfoaOy  rewarded  by  the  increased  power  which  it  bestows  :  nor  should 
it  be  forgotten  that  the  means  employed  to  make  our  worship  more 
heuty  and  united  must  also  bring  other  benefits  of  various  kinds." 
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S.  Peter,  Bournemouth. — ^This  church  is  a  most  unecclenastical 
modern  structure,  nrhich  is  heing  gradually  transformed  into  something 
hetter.  As  remodelled  by  Mr.  Street,  it  will  be  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions, with  simple  ground-plan,  comprising  in  its  future  completed 
form  a  western  tower,  nave  of  five  bays,  with  aisles,  and  chancel  also 
with  aisles,  that  to  the  north  extending  to  the  east  end,  and  divided 
between  the  organ  chamber  and  vestry.  Great  effect  will  be  produced 
in  the  future  north  aisle  by  the  clustering  of  the  windows,  which  group 
into  a  clerestory  of  two  two-light  windows  in  each  bay,  the  north- aisle 
windows  being  of  a  single  light  trefoiled  in  the  head,  of  which  there 
are  three  in  the  central  bay  and  two  in  the  others  (the  second  bays  from 
the  west,  which  the  porches  fill,  excepted).  In  consequence,  there  is 
internally  a  continuous  arcading  of  windows,  both  in  the  msle  and 
in  the  clerestory.  The  south  aisle,  also  by  Mr.  Street,  and  now 
existing,  containa  a  two-light  window  of  the  ordinary  sort  in  each 
bay.  We  cannot  help  expressing  a  hope  that  this  aisle  may  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  other.  Uniformity  and  great  repe- 
tition of  parts  are  needed  for  such  a  treatment  as  the  remaining 
church  is  to  exhibit.  The  western  portion  of  the  north  chancel  aisle, 
employed  as  organ  chamber,  opens  with  a  single  arch  to  the  chancel, 
that  to  the  south,  which  does  not  reach  to  the  east  end,  is  entirely 
open  to  the  chancel,  and  of  two  bays.  The  chancel  levels  comprise  a 
chancel  proper,  rising  on  one  step  above  the  nave,  and  sanctuary, 
rising  on  two,  the  vestry  door  to  the  north  filling  the  space  intermediate 
between  these  steps.  Inhere  is  also  to  be  a  double  footpace.  The 
stalls  will  be  six  in  number  on  each  side.  The  nave  pillars  are  clus- 
tered of  four,  that  of  the  south  chancel  aisle  circular,  with  four  detached 
round  shafts,  the  responds  of  both  chancel  arches  corresponding.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  pulpit  should  be  placed  against  the  second  pier 
from  the  east  on  the  north  side.  There  is  to  be  a  porch  in  the  second 
bay  from  the  west  in  the  southern  aisle.  The  tower  and  spire  are  at 
the  west  end,  with  a  small  staircase  to  the  north-east.  The  window  of 
the  south  chancel  aisle  is  square- headed. 

S. ,  France  Lynch,  Bisley,  Gloucestershire. — We  have  seen  with 

pleasure  the  designs,  by  Mr.  Bodley,  for  this  new  church.  The  plan 
contains  a  nave  (58  ft.  by  18  ft.),  a  north  aisle  and  south-western  porch, 
and  a  chancel  (32  ft.  by  17  ft.  6  in.)  with  a  north-western  sacristy. 
The  nave  is  furnished  with  open  seats,  a  broad  central  passage  being  left ; 
the  font  stands  westward  of  the  door ;  the  pulpit  is  at  the  south-east 
angle,  with  a  lettern  on  the  northern  side.  The  chancel  (which  has  a 
low  stone  screen,  inlaid  with  patterns  of  coloured  marbles,  and  metal 
gates,)  rises  two  steps,  with  a  further  rise  of  three  steps  to  the  sanctu- 
ary, in  which  stands  the  altar  on  a  footpace.  This  arrangement  is 
altogether  well  managed  :  there  are  five  stalls  with  subsellse  and  desks 
on  each  side,  and  two  wooden  sedUia  in  the  sanctuary.  The  style  is 
Geometrical  Middle- Pointed,  of  a  very  good  kind.     Considerable  height 
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has  been  given  to  the  building*  especially  at  iU  east  end, — the  natural 
level  of  the  ground  sloping  rapidly  from  west  to  east.  Indeed  the  organ 
chamber,  which  forms  the  upper  story  of  the  sacristy  under  a  tall 
gable,  looks — from  its  great  height  and  narrow  width — almost  dispro- 
portionately lofty,  particuhurly  when  seen  in  contrast  with  the  lean-to 
roof  of  the  north  aisle.  The  east  elevation  of  the  chancel  is  very  good ; 
the  window — of  five  traceried  lights — being  set  high  up  in  the  gable 
(which  also  gives  great  internal  dignity  to  the  altar),  and  the  lower 
part  being  relieved  by  three  buttresses  and  a  strongly-marked  set-off  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  west  g^ble  has  three  lofty  pedimental- 
headed  buttresses,  and  two  windows,  each  of  two  trefoilediights,  with  a 
eezfoiled  circle  in  the  head.-  Thebell-gable — a  single  trefoiUheaded  arch— » 
sormounts  the  chancel-arch.  The  windows  are  variously  treated,  being 
of  single,  double,  or  triple  lights.  The  porch,  instead  of  a  gable  cross, 
has  a  flowered  cross  sculptured  in  a  sunken  panel  above  the  archway  :  its 
outer  arch  has  youssoirs  of  alternate  colours, — an  arrangement  repeated 
internally  in  the  chancel-arch,  which  also' has  double  corbelled  shafts  of 
coloured  marble.  The  east  window  too  has  jamb-shafts  of  coloured 
marble ;  and  colour  is  introduced — green,  gold,  and  red — on  the  oak- 
boarding  between  the  rafters  of  the  sanctuary- roof.  The  arcade 
between  the  nave  and  the  north  aisle  is  good— of  four  arches,  with 
shafts  alternately  cylindrical  and  octagonal,  and  flowered  capitals.  The 
woodwork  is  carefully  designed,  and  shows  some  character.  The  organ- 
front — ^filling  up  an  arch  in  the  north-west  wall  of  the  chancel— is  well 
treated.  We  less  like  the  panelling  between  the  vestry  and  organ- 
chamber  and  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  whole  design,  how- 
ever, shows  great  merit,  and  we  hope  to  see  many  future  works  from 
the  same  hand. 

S. ,  Blackfordbjf,  Leicestershire, — We  have  to  thank  Mr.  St. 

Aubyn  for  a  view  of  the  working  drawings  of  this  proposed  church. 
The  design  exhibits  some  unusual  features.  The  plan  shows  a  nave 
(61  ft.  6  in.  long),  divided,  by  arcades  of  five  arches,  from  two  aisles — 
the  whole  breadth  being  40  ft.  9  in. ;  with  a  porch  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  south  side.  The  chancel,  which  is  30  ft.  9  in.  by 
16  ft.  6  in.,  terminates  in  a  broad  three-sided  apse.  To  its jBOUth- west 
is  the  tower,  opening  in  its  lower  stage  both  to  the  chancel  and  the 
south  usle.  On  the  north  side  is  a  somewhat  ambiguously  treated 
aisle,  of  which  the  western  half  serves  for  seating  the  school-children, 
and  the  eastern  half  forms  the  vestry ;  while  from  the  middle  of  its 
north  side  is  a  projection,  forming  a  porch  to  the  vestry,  and  also  an 
entrance,  by  a  flight  of  steps,  to  the  chancel-aisle.  The  whole  accommo- 
dation is  for  about  400  persons ;  and  the  arrangements  are  good.  There 
is  a  rise  of  two  steps  from  the  nave-level,  both  to  the  chancel  and  its 
aisles :  the  pulpit  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel-arch.  There 
is  00  screen ;  but  the  chancel  has  a  stall-like  bench  and  subsellie  on 
each  side,  with  a  Utany-desk  in  the  middle.  Three  broad  steps  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  apsidal  sanctuary,  in  which  the  altar  stands,  behind 
the  chord- of  the  apse,  but  detached  from  the  east  wall.  The  style  is 
late  Geoaaetrical  Middle- Pointed,  and  the  detail  is  throughout  pleasing. 
The  arcades  have  equilateral*  arches  of  two  orders,  rising  from  rather 
eariy  shafted  piers.    There  is  an  organ-chamber  over  the  vestry,  openr 
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\n%  into  the  ehancel  hj  an  arch,  matching  the  head  6f  the  adjacent  arch 
of  the  north  aisle.  This  chamber  has  a  pierced  parapet,  above  the  wall, 
in  which  is  the  aacnsty  *door.  The  i^jse  windows  are  rather  poor-*-each  of 
two  trefoiled  lights,  with  a  cinqfoiled  circle  in  the  head.  The  most  un« 
osual  feature  in  the  design  is  one  which  we  cannot  consider  altogether 
successful.  The  nave  (as  we  have  said)  consists  of  five  bays.  The 
n^iddle  bay  and  the  two  outside  bays  alone  have  windows,  which  are 
made  important  by  being  i^aced  in  separate  gables  above  the  level  of 
the  lean-to  roofs  of  the  aisles.  Space  is  thus  gained  for  making  the 
side- windows  each  of  three  lights,  with  traceried  circles  in  the  head. 
Great  picturasqueneu  of  effect  may  be  gained — and  in  particular  cases, 
especially  in  large  town  churches,  without  blame — by  treating  the  aisle  as 
a  series  of  transverse  gables.  But  in  the  case  of  a  moderate-sized  village 
church,  such  as  this,  the  expedient  is  scarcely  justifiable ;  and  the  effect 
is  not  good  in  the  present  instance,  where  we  find  the  three  gables  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  two  intermediate  bays  of  the  aisles.  The 
spire  is  rather  thin,  of  three  stages,  with  simple  belfry  windows,  and  a 
slender  octagonal  broach-spire,  with  a  range  of  gabled  spire-lights  on 
the  cardinal  sides.  A  larg^  three-light  window,  in  the  lowest  stage  on 
the  south  side,  gives  light  to  the  base  of  the  tower,  used  for  a  sooth 
chancel-aisle.  We  regret  that  the  belfry-stage  does  not  rise  clear  above 
the  roof-ridges.  The  clerestory  space  is  marked  externally,  but  is  not 
pierced  for  light.  The  staircase  arrangements  on  the  north  side  of  the 
north  chancel-aisle  are  rather  unsatisfiactory,  in  the  external  view  on 
that  side ;  but  the  southern  perspectives  are  striking  and  pleasing, 
owing  especially  to  the  unusual  introduction  of  the  apsidal  east  end. 

S,  Albam,  RoehdcUej-^K  vignette  of  this  new  church  from  the  south- 
west shows  an  unclerestoried  nave  with  aisles ;  the  tower  (surmounted 
by  a  stone  octagonal  broach  spire)  being  engaged  in  the  west  end  of 
the  south  aisle,  and  forming  the  porch  ;  and  a  well- developed  chancel 
with  a  vestry,  gabled  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  church,  at  the 
western  end  of  the  south  side.  The  style  is  Geometrical  Middle- 
Pointed,  the  tower  and  spire  affecting  a  somewhat  eailier  character. 
In  the  sketch  the  tower  seems  rather  too  low ;  and  the  spire-lights, 
which  are  gabled  out  on  the  cardinal  faces,  seem  exaggerated  in  aize. 
But  there  is  much  that  is  attractive  in  the  design ;  whiah  is  by  Mr* 
Joseph  Clarke,^ 

8.  Michael  m  the  Mount,  lAncein, — A  tower,  with  a  pyramidal  cap- 
ping at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave,  is  to  be  substituted  for  the 
bell-cot,  originally  designed  for  this  new  church,  by  Mr.  Teulon.  We 
are  glad  to  observe  the  belfry  story  rising  clear  above  the  line  of  the 
roof.-  The  whole*  bnildiag  wiU  be  greatly  improved  by  the  change. 
The  new  tower  oeauptea  the  piaoe  of  the  intended  porch. 

iS. ,  Fo$6wf,  WUte.'^Mr.  Teulon,  in  this  new  church,  has  un- 
dertaken lo  deal  with  the  form  which  ia,  above  all  others,  the  most 
difiioolt  to  basdle  for  aji  architect  who  cares  for  the  character  of  his 
work — the  siaipie  parallelogram,  without  aivlee,  ohancel-arch,  or 
break  of  roof  line.  The  ehnich,  whidi  is  of  only  the  dimenaions 
of  75  feet  by  Mfeet  d  inohea,  is  of  aix  bays ;  and  Mrr  Tenkm  has 
done  what  he  can  to  mark  the  chancel  comprising  the  two  moat 
eaatem  bays,  by  aa  alteratwa  in  the  character  of  the  roof,  a  rise  of  two 
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8tep«,  and  aa  iiuertioa  of  a  three«light  window  in  tbe  more  western 
bay  to  the  north ,  that  to  the  east  being  ooeapied  by  the  vestry.  All  the 
other  side  hays  contain  two-light  windows,  excepting  the  south-weet 
one,  against  which  the  tower  abuts,  and  the  one  opposite  which  has  a 
sbgle  light.  The  east  window  is  of  five  and  the  west  of  four  lights,  the 
style  of  the  chnrch  being  Flowing  Middle-Pointed.  The  pulpit  and 
reading-desk  flank  the  chancel  steps  against  the  north  and  sout^  walls 
respectively.  The  sanctuary  rises  upon  another  step,  the  chancel 
being  seated  longitudinally ;  the  organ  stands  between  the  sanctuary 
and  the  veatry,  under  an  arch  dying  away  into  the  wall ;  the  vestry 
gables  ont,  and  has  a  window  of  the  spherical-triangular  form.  The 
font  is  placed  tmder  the  west  window.  The  tower  serves  likewise  as 
porch,  the  east  and  west  aisles  being  rather  pnettily  pierced  with  an 
arcade  of  three  two-light  windows  placed  close  together ;  the  newell 
staircase  to  the  ringers'  chamber  stands  in  the  angle.  The  spire  ir 
a  stone  broach.  The  tower  wants  height,  the  spire  springing  hardly 
at  all  above  the  point  of  the  gable,  and  beneath  the  summit  of  the 
gable  cross. 
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Hadieiffh,  Sssex. — A  mixed  school  for  this  place  has  been  designed' 
by  Mr.  Street.  An  oblong  room.  39  ft.  10  in.  long,  and  16  ft.  6  in. 
broad,  has  a  porch  at  each  end,  and  a  class-room  (filled  with  a  gallery) 
at  the  south  end.  It  is  so  arranged  that  all  the  classes  £aoe  the  south ; 
and  a  curtain  in  the  middle  separates  the  classes  from  each  other. 
Separate  offices  are  provided.  The  style  is  a  very  simple  Pointed,  of  a* 
late  type ;  and  the  general  effect  is  most  satisfactory. 

Ckipj^ng  Norton,  Ojrfordshire.-^Bj  the  same  architeet  is  a  very  good 
boys*  school  for  this  place.  It  is  a  very  spacious  room,  arranged  on 
the  best  plaa,  with  seats  and  desks  for  five  classes,  all  facing  the  same 
way,  with  an  ample  open  space  in  front  of  them.  AU  the  light  is  ad- 
mitted from  the  long  side,  opposite  the  desks,  and  from  the  end  gables. 
There  is  a  daaa^room  attached,  fitted  with  a  gallery ;  and  there  is  a 
porch — but  no  provision  for  a  lavatory  or  for  a  cloak-room.  The  rool 
is  open ;  the  windows  are  of  simple  late  Pointed  charac!ter ;  but  one  of 
tbem,  in  the  end  by  the  class-room,  is  (we  think)  far  from  elegant.  It  has 
a  large  perfectly  plain  circle  above  two  onfoliated  straight-sided  lights. 

HiH>e,  PlymBtoek,  Devon, — Mr.  White  has  designed  a  school,  which 
is  to  stand  on  the  north  side  of  the  new  chnrch  here.  It  is  very 
limply  but  catisfsctorily  treated,  and  a  natural  incquaiity  of  level  adds 
to  the  picturesque  effect.  There  are  several  gables*  framed  in  timber, 
which  oontraat  well  with  the  rest  of  the  building. 

Chmxh  School  WarUee^  Buex,  by  Mr.  Teulon,  judicioosly  combines 
the  school  mhI  the  chapeL  The  windows  are  trefoil-headed  and  clus- 
Ceitd.  The  posvh  of  a  semidomestic  chaneter^  is  hipped,  and  the  bell« 
cot  of  the  toor^e  type,  rises  boldly  Uom  the  ifidge  of  the  roof.  The 
plan  ie  a  parallelogram.  

VOL.  XTI.  K 
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CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

QKRAT  MONGKHAM   CBU&CH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EecUsiologist. 

Sir*— In  readiiig  the  December  number  of  the  EeoMologi$i,  I  hare 
been  struck  with  a  notice  of  the  restoration  of  Great  Mongeham  ckorch. 

In  a  publication  intended  to  influence  the  public  taste  and  judgment 
in  questions  of  eodesiology,  it  is  due,  I  think,  to  your  readers*  that  an 
anonymous  critic,  before  he  speaks  with  authority  in  a  tone  of  depreci* 
ation,  should  prove  his  ability  for  the  task  he  undertakes  by  something 
more  than  a  vague  description  of  the  churches  brought  under  notice, 
and  certaioiy  by  the  correctneu  of  ki$  facts.  We  have  no  other 
security  in  the  case  of  anonymous  writers— no  other  means  of  knowing 
what  importance  we  may  attach  to  their  judgments  in  questions  of  taste. 

In  the  remarks  that  I  venture  to  make,  by  way  of  comment  on  the 
notice  of  your  correspondent,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any 
question  of  taste,  but  simply  to  put  you  and  your  readers  in  possession 
of  fttctf,  which  seem  to  me  to  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  any  qualified 
ecclesiolog^t.  And  this  I  the  more  desire  to  do,  inasmuch  as  1  cannot 
think  that  your  correspondent  has  duly  appreciated  the  older  parts  of  a 
ohurch,  which,  on  account  of  its  severe  simplicity  of  style,  is  viery  far 
from  commonplace. 

•'  The  nave  "  is  described  as  *'  First-Fointed.*'  It  would  be  man 
correct  to  say,  that  all  the  old  parts  of  the  church  and  chancel,  and  also 
the  chapels,  are  First-Pointed :  the  tower  being  Perpendicular.  Again* 
*^  the  aisle  windows"  are  described  aa  "  of  early  Middle-Pointed  date.** 
They  are,  in  fact,  nmpk  Umcei$,  *«  A  double  piscina  and.  a  single 
sedile  *'  are  refeired  to  aa  «'  singular  for  their  round  arches."  So  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  there  are  two  Mfdiiia,  each  round-headed,  and  a 
large  trefoU-headad  pisdna  with  a  double  basin.  The  parts  of  the 
finbric  which  are  designated  "  chancel-aisles,'*  should  certainly  have 
.been  called,  from  their  peculiar  construction,  tAapeh.  They  are 
distinctly  gabled,  and  nearly  of  the  same  height  aa  the  chancel  itself, 
and  communicate  with  the  '*  lean-to  aisles"  of  the  nave  by  two  moderate- 
sized  arches.  In  order  to  make  the  impropriety  of  the  term  *'  aisle  " 
fully  apparent,  they  ought  to  be  seen  by  ecclesiologists  more  observant 
than  your  correspondent.  The  stone  parcloses  which  separate  the 
chancel  from  the  chapels,  and  which  are  described  as  **  not  particularly 
elegant,"  are  a  oareM  attempt  at  restoration  of  some  very  singular  re- 
mains, of  which  the  upper  string,  extending  entirely  round  the  chancel, 
as  well  aa  the  mouldings  and  form  of  doorway  were  fimnd  in  an  almost 
perfect  state.  The  nave-piers  I  cannot  think  are  well  described  as 
being  *'  massive  square  piers."  Their  dimensions  are  4  feet  in  length 
by  1  foot  11  inches  in  thickness;  and  Mr.Butterfield  has  often  de- 
scribed these  very  arcades  to  me,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  as 
being  neither  more  nor  less  than  pierced  weUe.  It  is  the  term,  as  it  I4>- 
pears  to  me,  which  any  well-informed  ecclesiokigist  would  apply  to 
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them,  for  they  nxe  treated  in  every  respect  like  the  responds  at  the  east 
and  west  ends  of  the  church ;  and  the  mouldings,  as  well  of  the  bases 
as  of  the  capitakt  are  not  continued  throughout,  but  stop,  at  least  2  ft« 
slKNt  of  meetings  on  each  side  of  the  piers,  just  as  on  the  responds :  thus 
seeming  to  recognise  the  interrening  space  as  simple  wall. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  give  you  a  correct  description  of  the  older 
parts  of  Uie  cfauioh,  let  me  add  that  the  porch  and  south  aisle  are  new; 
the  latter  having  been  built  on  the  site  of  an  aisle,  which  had  dther 
ftilea  or  been  taken  down  at  some  former  period.  Of  its  previous  ok- 
istenee,  however,  no  nooids  remained,  except  the  south  arcade  of  the 
nave,  the  arch  communicating  with  the  south  chapel,  and  a  singla 
Isncet  window  in  ruin  at  the  west  end :  all  of  which  were  found  care- 
fully filled  in  with  brick  and  &oed  with  flint,  the  materials  probably  of 
the  original  south  wall  of  the  aisle.  This  western  wall  of  the  aisle* 
with  its  stopped  lancet  window  (which,  I  ought  to  mention,  was  the 
authority  for  this  portion  of  the  restoration,)  had  been  used  as  one  wall 
of  a  poivh,  bttik  against  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  nave,  and  finished 
with  brick  in  the  Domestic  style  of  the  age  of  James  I.  Tlie  north  aids 
has  also  been  rebuilt  Before  the  restoration  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
church  it  existed  as  an  aisle,  but  of  a  very  debased  character,  and  out  of  all 
proportion  with  the  nave ;  its  roof  being  a  continuation  of  the  roof  of 
the  nave  externally,  (dried  flat  internally,)  and  thus  concealing  and 
Mocking  up  the  north  dersstory  windows*  which  were  found  in  a  per- 
fect state  when  mistopped.  In  addition  to  these  extensive  restorations* 
the  entire  diurdi,  chancel,  and  south  chapel,  have  all  been  re-roofed  i 
the  north  chapel — ^the  pn^rty  of  a  non-resident  layperson — being  the 
only  part  of  this  '*fine  church"  which  now  remains  in  a  state  of 
dilaptdation. 

These,  sir,  are  the  simple  facts,  which  might  easily  have  been  ascer- 
tauied  firom  any  person  in  the  parish.  But,  Judging  from  the  tone  and 
character  of  the  notice,  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
risit  of  your  correspondent — ^whose  remarks  are,  notwithstanding, 
invested  with  editoml  authority— must  have  been  hurried,  and  his 
observation  very  superficial. 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  my  letter, 

I  remain,  sir*  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwaxo  PaMMT,  Rector. 

Oma  Mimgeham  RecUury,  ^ft^r  Die//  Jan.  Zrd,  1866. 

[Mr«  Penny  is  most  unreasonably  dissatisfied  with  our  fovourable 
criticism  of  the  restoration  of  his  chureh,  in  our  last  number.  He  im- 
peaches the  aceoracy  of  our  fiiots  and  dispulea  oar  qualifications  for  the 
tssk  of  reviewing  his  church.  'Whether  he  has  suffioient  grounds  for 
the  grave  aoeusations  conveyed  in  his  letter,  we  leave  our  readers  to 
judges  First,  BIr.  Pemny  must  alkyw  us  to  say*  the*  we  do  not  pretend, 
in  noticing  dMiveb  restorations,  to  give,  inmiaUy*  a  detailed  account 
cf  the  whole  church  under  review.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Penny 
that  his  ehmdU  is  *' very  for  firom  commonplaoe ";  nor  is  a  contrary 
opinion  indicated  by  the  bMvity  of  our  deeeription.  About  the  date  of 
the  fsowNie  portions  of  hfo  dhusoh,  vTe  shaH  not  qussTel  with  Mr.  Penny, 
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Probably  wbat  we  shoald  ioclode  in  tbe  term  "  Early  Middie-Pbinted,*' 
he  would  prefer  to  designate  "Late  First- Pointed^"  This  ib quite  a 
matter  of  indifference,  as  is  also  Mr.  Penny*s  next  chai^r — to  which, 
however,  we  must  plead  guilty— 7  that  we  spoke  of  a  single  round- 
headed  sedile  instead  of  two  **  sedilia"  with  round  arches.  A  practical 
ecolesiologist  will  know  how  easy  it  is  to  make  insufficient  notes  on 
visiting  a  church,  and  how  still  more  easy  it  is  sometimes  to  misinterpret 
one's  notes.  Oor  correspondent,  on  the  other  hand,  proves  our  correct- 
ness in  talking  of  a  *' double  piscina,"  in  himself  informing  us  that  it  has  a 
** double  basin."  Must  we  explain  to  him  that  this  is  the  accredited  mean- 
ing of  our  phrase  ?  The  head  is  not  of  the  essence  of  a  piscina.  Mr. 
Penny  blames  us  severely  for  calling  the  structures  on  either  side  of  tbe 
chancel,  ''aisles."  His  argument,  no  doubt,  proves  what  we  certainly 
never  gainsaid,  that  these  aisles  are,  in  fact,  chapels.  They  are  so ; 
yet  are  they  none  the  less  aisles.  Chancel-aisles  they  are,  as  touching 
their  position :  chapels,  with  reference  to  their  (original)  use.  Did 
our  correspondent  ever  see  a  chancel-aisle  of  the  date  of  the  Great 
Mongeham  examples,  that  was  not  a  chapel  ?  If  the  stone  parcloses 
are  a  fiaithful  "  restoration  of  some  very  singular  remains,"  they  are 
certainly  remarkable,  and,  we  may  add,  commendable  ;  but  that  does 
not  make  them  elegant.  Mr.  Penny  complains  of  our  describing  the 
nave  as  h&ving  massive  square  piers.  His  measurements,  and  his  archi- 
tect's opinion,  show,  doubtless,  that  the  nave-arcades  are  "neither 
more  nor  less  than  pierced  walls,"  these  piers  (which,  from  their  dimen- 
sions, ought  perhaps  to  be  called  rectangular,  rather  than  square,) 
being  simply  spaces  of  wall.  Very  well ;  this  is  just  what  we  meant  to 
express  by  the  term  "  pier."  At  page  xl.  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
"  Hand-Book  of  Ecclesioiogy,"  S. ,  Great  Mongeham,  is  enume- 
rated among  the  many  Kentish  churches,  noticeable  for  having  "  square 
piers  without  capitals,  or  only  imposts  and  arches  without  mouldings." 
The  Glossary  of  Architecture  will  teach  Mr.  Penny  the  true  meaning 
of  the  word  "  pier.'*  We  need  not  follow  our  correspondent  through 
the  details  he  gives  of  the  very  creditable  and  munificent  restoration  he 
has  undertaken  and  completed.  To  his  reiterated  complaints  of  the 
injustice  done  to  his  church  through  what  he  is  pleased  to  call,  our 
"  hurried  and  superficial"  observation,  we  can  only  reply,  as  before, 
that  we  did  not  intend  our  notice  to  be  taken  as  a  description  of  the 
whole  church,  but  only  as  a  criticism  of  such  parts  of  it,  as,  having 
been  recently  restored,  seemed  to  us  to  call  for  remark.  We  regret 
that  we  failed  to  convey  the  impression  we  desired,  viz.,  that  the  resto- 
ration, as  a  whole,  is  a  very  successful  one.  We  assure  Mr.^  Penny 
that  there  was  no  intention  to  assume  "  a  tone  of  depreciation,"  in 
speaking  of  a  woric  which,  we  ahocerely  hopo  and  trust,  will  act  as  an 
example  of  care  and  reverence  for  the  Church  and  (may  we  add  ?)  her 
ofiices  of  prayer  ami  praise,  throughout  the  diocese  of  Canterbury.] 

8.  Lawrence,  Siamoiokt  Northntuptonshire^ — This  church  is  a  some- 
what remarkable  atructure,  described,  with  engravings,  at  considerable 
length  in  the  "Churches  of  Northamptonshire,"  by  Mr.  Poole,  and 
more  briefly  in  Meatrs*  Brandon^  '<  Ptoish  Churches."  The  most 
noticeable  feature  is  its  (to  quote  Messrs.  Braudon)  "peculiarly  beau- 
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tilul  and  perimps  oniqiie  tower  and  apire/'  the  former  of  First,  the  latter 
of  Middle-Pointed  date  ;  but  both  of  them,  from  ground  to  weathercock, 
of  an  octagonal  form.    The  body  of  the  church  comprises  a  nave,  broad 
•ottth  aisle,  and  chancel  of  First-Pointed  date,  but  with  later  additions 
and  alterations  (inclusive  of  a  Modem-Gothic  chancel  rebuilt  about  sixty 
years  ago.)    There  is  the  peculiarity  of  a  trefoil-headed  stone  stall,  of 
First-Pointed  date,  to  the  north  of  the  chancel-arch,  in  the  wall  sepa- 
rating the  nave  from  the  chancel — perhaps  the  seat  of  the  Abbot  of 
Peterborough,  the  old  lord  of  the  manor.    The  condition  of  this  church 
was  most  deplorable  ;  full  of  pews,  and  in  various  ways  mutilated.     It 
has  fallen  fortunately  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Slater  for  restoration,  who 
proposes  to  bring  the  structure  as  it  stands  into  a  condition  of  eccle- 
siological  beauty  and  completeness.   The  area  will  be  entirely  filled  with 
open  seats,  following  the  design  of  some  still  in  existence.     The  alley 
in  the  sooth  aisle  is  close  to  the  pillars.    A  reredos  with  bold  panels 
fiUs  the  space  between  the  window  and  the  altar.    The  sanctuary  rail 
of  wood  is  open.    The  chancel  is  seated  with  stall-like  benches,  the 
prayer-desk  being  just  outside  of  the  chancel,  to  the  south  of  the 
chancel-arch,  looking  north,  with  a  lettem  facing  the  people.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  old  screen  still  exists,  and  will  be  restored  as  a  low 
screen.    A  handsome  wooden  pulpit,  with  figures  under  canopieSi 
stands  against  the  north  jamb  of  the  chancel-arch.    The  organ  is 
placed  at  the  weat  end  of  tht  north  aisle.    The  font  is  retained  in  its 
ancient  position  against  the  most  westemly  pillar  of  the  arcade.     The 
present  wretched  roofis  will  be  replaced  by  others  of  a  good  pitch  and 
ample  character.    The  stone  groining  of  the  tower  is  also  to  be  restored. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Mr  Dbab  Editor, — I  want  the  Instrumenta  Eeclesiastica  to  take 
compastton  on  us  extemporary  preachers :  I  suppose  you  approve  of  us. 
Amongst  the  poor,  at  any  rate,  affectionate  and  earnest  words,  spoken 
without  book,  find  a  readier  way  to  the  heart  than  what  is  read — not 
always  very  feelingly — from  a  written  sermon.  But  we  don't  always 
know  when  to  stop,  I  suspect  the  most  experienced  of  us  may  be 
sometimea  deceived  herein :  and  if  we  often  exceed  the  half-hour  is  it 
well?  Why  should  we  not  introduce  '*  Polp&t  Hour-glasses'*?  or 
rather  '*//ii(^-hour  Glasses  "?  And  why  not  give  us  two  or  three  good 
designs  for  them  in  the  next  number  of  the  Instrumetita  ?  They  were 
a  Pvitan  fiashion,  I  believe;  but  you  will  not  mind  tiiat.  If  we  feel  the 
Mai  of  a  thing,  let  ua  have  it,  no  matter  where  tend.  I  think  they 
aigbt  be  very  ornamental  appendages,  aa  well  as  iiaeful. 

Will  yoa  befriend  oa  ? 

Yoor^s^  very  faithfolLy, 

Jsmmry  %0,  185d.  '         H.  W.  B. 
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mOMAUBSQUB  aiTLB   IK  OOSKWALL. 

7b  the  EdUw  uf  the  Ecdesiologht. 

Sib, — In  reply  to  the  communication  of  ^,  I  beg  to  subjoin  some 
abridged  extracts  from  an  article  at  p.  1 78  of  the  Exeter  Architectural 
Transactions,  voL  iii«  part  3,  which  furnishes  nearly  all  that  can  be  said 
either  pro  or  am  on  the  tower  at  Saltash : 

"  The  church  is  dedicated  to  S.  Nicholas,  but  Dr.  Oliver  thinks  this 
a  mistake,  as  there  is  no  mention  of  that  name  in  the  registers  of  the 
diocese.  He  suggests  that  the  patron  was  S.  Faith,  to  whom  there  was 
a  chapel  dedicated  and  licensed  in  1443."  This  date,  in  some  degree, 
tells  against  myself  as  well  as  my  opponent,  as  I  alluded  to  Middle- 
Pointed  portions  of  the  church.  These  are,  however,  of  a  somewhat 
doubtful  character,  and  are  liable  to  be  disputed,  though  I  still  adhere  to 
my  original  opinion.  They  consist  of  "  the  exterior  mouldings  of  the 
east  window  of  the  chancel,  and  the  western  doorway,  also  the  west 
windows  of  the  nave  and  aisle,  and  one  of  the  north  windows  of  the 
chancel-aisle.** 

"  The  measurement  of  the  tower  is  externally  90  ft.,  and  internally 
IS  ft.'4in«,  which  allows  only  3  ft.  10  in.  for  the  thickness  of  the 
walls."  This  argues  against  its  being  Romanesque  work,  which  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  been  6  or  6  ft.  thick.  '*  Tlie  tower-arch  springs 
from  square  capitals  on  square  piers  *' — so  do  those  of  many  Third- 
Pointed  churches, — "  and,  were  it  not  Pointed,  would  look  like  Early 
Norman  work.**  Then  comes  a  contradictory  remark,  that  "  the  tower 
built  of  rubble,  without  stairs  or  buttresses,  are  evidences  of  Early 
Norman  if  not  Anglo-Saxon."  Now,  though  the  Pointed  arch  is  found 
in  late  Romanesque,  its  existence  in  the  present  case  destroys  the  Early 
Norman  or  Anglo-Saxon  theory.  The  arch  and  its  piers,  as  I  have 
already  said,  may  be  found  in  Third- Pointed  towers,  many  of  which  are 
also  without  stairs  or  buttresses.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  tower  of 
Sheviock  haa  no  stairs;  Quethiock,  I  think,  has  no  buttresses;  and 
S.  Dominic  has  round-headed  slits  without  tracery.  None  of  these 
towers  are  older  than  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  all  are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Saltash. 

It  may  be  satisfactory  to  ^  to  know  that  an  architect  has  promised 
to  inspect  the  tower  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  will  communicate  his 
opinion  to  you.  As  regards  S.  German^s  church,  I  must  reserve  my 
remarks  to  a  future  time,  as  I  have  much  to  say  and  have  already  occu- 
pied a  good  deal  of  your  space  on  this  subject. 

Ak  Ecclbsiolooist. 

January  13,  1865. 

8.  gbbman's  cHuacu. 

Tq  tie  Editor  oj  the  EccleeiologisL 

StB,-^I  send  you  a  few  eztracta»  with  comments  thereon,  from 
V(^.  IIL,  Put  II.,  of  the  "  Tra&sactiona  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Aiohi- 
tectural  Society*"  whteh  mil  liiniish  iftwith  the  premiaes  by  wiuch 
I  arrive  at  a  conokiflioa  differing^  from  his. 

"  The  northeroi  tower  ia  Norma»  in  its  lower  stage  only,  the  aecond 
stage  hsviag  been-Kebuilt  of  reduced  dimensions,  and  a  third  added." 
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The  line  of  defflarcatum  U  erident  from  a  ooane  aet*off,  without  even  a 
veatheriog.  at  the  junction  of  the  Romanesque  and  lliird-Pointed  work. 

"  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  the  only  two  remaining  Norman 
pien,  .  .  .  and  the  four  easternmost  bays  may  be  dated  back  to  1699, 
when,  according  to  Carew/'  a  contemporary  historian,  "  a  great  part 
of  the  chancel  fell  suddenly  down ;  but  the  devout  charges  of  the 
parishioners  quickly  repaired  the  ruin/*  Without  intending  to  impugn 
the  veracity  of  the  historian.  I  must  nevertheless  take  his  statement 
cum  grano.  Within  the  memory  of  man,  the  greater  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal chancel  was  standing,  detached  from  the  present  building,  and 
was  used  as  a  brewhouse.  In  all  probability,  its  foundation  might  be 
easily  traced  at  a  trifling  expense,  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that 
a  large  "  portion  of  the  nave  fell  down  ;'*  and  this  theory  is  supported 
by  the  appearance  of  the  three  piers  called  Norman  by  4^.  Although 
the  west  end  of  the  church  is  some  inches  below  the  level  of  the  east, 
"  the  bases  of  the  Norman  piers"  in  the  former  portion  "  are  all  buried* 
whilst  those  of  the  others  are  visible*'  a  foot  above  the  surfiice.  The 
originals  are  very  massive,  and  of  "  built  masonry,"  whilst  the  others 
are  "  granite  monoliths  "  of  ordinary  dimensions. 

As  regards  the  peculiarity  of  the  three  eastern  windows  of  the 
south  aisle,  I  not  only  adhere  to  my  former  opinion,  but  go  beyond  it. 
The  only  First-Pointed  portion  of  the  church  is  the  upper  stage  of  the 
north  tower,  and  yet,  ''according  to  the  Exeter  register,  the  south 
aisle  was  rebuilt  in  1261."  Now,  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  that  work 
remaining.  The  walls,  if  my  memory  serve  me  aright,  are  all  of  a 
yery  late  period  ;  one  of  the  windows  is  of  the  same  date,  and  the  re- 
maining four,  with  the  sedilia,  piscina,  saint's  niche,  and  stringcourse, 
are,  with  the  exception  of  some  recent  amateur  restorations,  of  the 
best  description  of  Geometrical  Middle-Pointed.  This  portion  of  the 
aisles  *'  extends  37  feet  from  the  east  end,"  when  the  span  is  increased 
by  some  four  or  five  feet»  and  the  windows  are  all  of  a  Third-Pointed 
character.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  arcade  between  the  nave  and  south  aisle  should,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  chancel,  have  been  destroyed,  and  that  the  latter 
should  have  been  left  uninjured.  Equally  improbable  is  it  that  the 
aide,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  should  be 
again  rebuilt  in  the  commencement  of  the  14th.  I  am  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  whole  of  the  Second- Pointed  details  of  the  aisle 
were  placed  in  their  present  position  in  159S,  and  were  collected  from 
the  debris  of  the  chancel ;  and  I  am  the  more  persuaded  of  this  from 
the  belief  that  the  Second- Pointed  monument  in  the  western  and 
Hiird-Pbinted  portion  of  the  aisle,  is  the  same  which  "  Leland  mentions 
as  having  stood  in  the  chancel." 

Tlie  matter  is  well  worth  further  investigation,  and  particularly  as 
regards  the  beautiful  solecism,  as  depicted  by  Mr.  Street  in  Vol.  IV., 
Part  I.,  of  the  '*  Exeter  Transactions,"  viz.,  a  third  window  placed  over 
two  others  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle.  I  shall  recommend 
the  subject  to  the  notice  o£  a  profsssional  friend,  who  will  doubtless 
communicate  to  you  the  result  of  his  inspection. 

An  Eoclbsiologist. 

Jwuary  16M,  1855. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  SecleeMogiet. 

SiB» — May  1  ask  you  to  correct,  in  your  next  number,  a  passage  ia 
the  account  of  my  lecture  at  Malvern,  in  p.  426  of  your  last,  where  I 
am  represented  as  saying,  that,  *'  at  Malvern,  bad  Norman  was  turned 
into  bad  Perpendicular  "  ?  I  made  the  remark,  not  of  Malvern,  but  of 
Gloucester,  What  remains  of  the  Norman  work  at  Malvern  is  very 
good. 

A  little  way  on  follows  a  statement  which  is  altogetiier  beyond  my 
comprehension.  I  am  represented  as  ''  noticing  certain  peculiarities  in 
the  legs  of  Malvern  tower."  I  have  no  sort  of  idea  what  the  legs  of  a 
tower  may  be,  and  I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  did  not  indulge  in  any  me- 
taphor of  the  kind.  Surely  your  reporter  did  not  mistake  me  for  Mr. 
Ruskin  ? 

I  should  mention  that  Mr.  White,  who  lectured  at  Worcester  the 
day  previously,  developed  another  explanation  of  the  apsidal  appear- 
ances at  Malvern,  which,  as  I  did  not  go  into  the  church  after  he  told 
me  of  it,  I  have  not  been  able  to  test.  As  Mr.  White  is  a  not  un- 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Ecclesiologist,  perhaps  he  may  be  induced 
to  explain  his  views  at  length  in  your  pages. 

I  have  to  thank  your  Cornish  correspondent,  who  makes  his  mark  ^ 
like  an  honest  man,  for  reminding  me  of  the  two  unequal  western 
towers  at  S.  German's.  I  have  never  been  there,  but  as  I  have  seen 
drawings  and  descriptions,  I  ought  to  have  remembered  it. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwabd  a.  Fbebm ak. 

A  correspondent  infortns  us  that  the  celebrated  religious  painter* 
Deger,  has  been  for  three  years  engaged  in  painting  an  oratory  for  the 
King  of  Prussia,  in  the  castle  of  Stolzenfels  on  the  Rhine.  His  work 
is  not  likely  to  be  finished  even  in  another  twelvemonth.  The  chapel 
is  of  course  Lutheran,  but  the  painter  is  Roman  Catholic. 

Mr.  Philip  has  just  completed,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Scott, 
the  monument  of  the  late  EiEurl  Somers,  for  the  mortuary  chapel  in 
the  church  of  Eastnor.  The  design  represents  a  high  tomb  under  a 
depressed  canopy,  the  front  of  the  tomb  bearing  groups  in  relief,  the 
whole  carved  in  alabaster.  The  slab  is  of  serpentine,  the  legend  being 
filleted  in  the  cavetto.  The  canopy  comes  down  rather  too  much  upon 
the  monument,  from  the  presence  above  of  a  window.  Rosettes  of 
polychromatic  material  are  introduced,  with  an  effect  alike  original 
and  successful.  We  are  pleased  to  notice  the  introduction  of  that  very 
beautiful  mineral,  the  cornelian,  in  them.  We  should  be  disposed  to 
give  the  highest  praise  to  this  monument,  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  it  is  intended  to  occupy  the  east  end  of  its  chapel ;  thus  simulating 
an  altar.  This  should  not  be  so ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  so,  for  the  monument  might  per  se  be  equally  well  transported  to  a 
side  wall. 

Received  T.  D.  D.— M.  N. — An  Ecetesiologist—A  Constant  Reader, 
whose  quettiona  we  must  try  to  anewer  in  a  future  number. 
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ERFURT  AND  MARBURG. 
7b  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclesiologist. 

My  DBAa  Ma.  Editoe, — Id  a  former  letter  I  gave  yoa  some  notes 
of  the  Tery  ine  cathedral  of  Naumburg,  and  promised  moreover  to 
describe,  on  some  fnture  day»  the  eqaally  interesting  church  of  S.  Eli- 
zabeth, at  Marbnrg ;  and  this  I  now  propose  to  do. 

At  Naambnrg  there  was  little  save  the  cathedral,  to  detain  an  ee- 
desiologist.  l^e  Stadt  Kirche  deserved  little  more  than  a  harried 
visit,  though  the  singnlarity  of  its  plan  deserves  a  note.  It  has  an 
immense  apsidal  west  end,  a  vast  semicircle  on  the  plan,  embracing  both 
nave  and  aisles,  and  its  choir  is  also  terminated  with  an  apse.  Beyond 
this  the  only  remarkable  features  are  the  large  multifoiled  arches 
which  occupy  the  space  between  the  windows  and  the  plinth  in  each 
bay  of  the  eastern  apse. 

•  From  the  railway  station  one  obtains  a  good  view  of  the  catiiedral 
steeples  over  the  vine-clad  hills  on  which  Nanmburg  stands — refresh- 
ing sight  alter  the  dreariness  of  the  country  generally  in  which  I  had 
bc«n  journeying.  From  Naumburg  to  Erfurt  the  railway  runs  through 
a  really  pretty,  often  very  picturesque,  country,  with  hills  and  rocks  by 
the  river  side,  ever  and  anon  capped  by  those  feudal  keeps  in  which 
all  German  rivers  seem  to  be  so  rich ;  as  picturesque  now  as  they 
were  fonnerly.advaotageous  to  their  predatory  chiefs.  I  had  but  two 
or  three  hours  at  Erfurt,  but  this  was  enough  to  show  me  that  much 
was  to  be  seen.    The  Barfusser  Kirche  was  the  first  that  I  saw — one 
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of  those  immensely  long  churches  of  which  Germans  were  rather  fond ; 
a  nave  and  aisles,  and  an  apsidal  choir,  all  groined  at  the  same  hei^t, 
with  windows  of  the  same  size  and  character  throng^out,  and  the 
whole  "  restored  "  in  that  peculiarly  chilling  fashion,  which  Lutherans 
are  so  singularly  successful  in  achieving,  which  makes  one's  recolleetion 
of  such  a  church  not  very  grateful.  There  is  however,  some  old  glass  in 
the  choir  windows,  and  a  most  prodigious  carved  and  painted  reredos 
behind  the  altar,  which,  though  apparently  to  some  extent  modern,  ia 
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nevertheless  striking  in  its  effect.  The  entrance  to  this  church  is 
by  double  doors  on  the  south  side  which  run  up  into  and  form  part 
of  the  windows,  the  same  jamb  mould  being  continued  all  round. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  my  way  to  the  cathedral — strangely 
enough  too ;  for  when  at  last  I  reached  the  Dom  Platz,  there,  rising 
high  into  the  air,  and  approached  by  an  almost  endless  flight  of  steps, 
stood  the  magnificent  choir  of  the  cathedral,  surmounted  by  its  sin- 
gular triple  arrangement  of  central  steeples,  and  by  its  side,  and  on  the 
same  high  plateau,  the  church  of  S.  Severus  emulating,  1  should 
almost  say,  aping,  the  cathedral  both  in  height  and  design  very 
curiously.  The  east  end  of  the  cathedral,  built  on  the  precipitous 
edge  of  a  rock,  has  been  under-built  with  a  terrace  supported  upon 
arches,  which,  concealing  the  natural  rock,  gives  it  an  effect  of  extra- 
ordinary height.  These  arches  have  been  all  modernized,  but  there 
are  traces  here  and  there  which  prove  the  arrangement  to  be  original. 

Let  us  mount  the  flight  of  steps  which  lead  by  the  entire  length  of 
the  north  side  of  the  choir  to  the  porch,  and  we  shall  see  reason  to 
class  one  at  least  of  the  architects  of  Erfurt,  with  the  greatest  of  his 
race.  No  position  can  be  conceived  which  would  present  more  diffi- 
culty to  one  who  wished  to  show  the  doors  of  his  church  to  tiie  people 
who  might  gather  in  crowds  in  the  Dom  Platz,  and  seeing  nothing  but 
the  tall  east  end  of  their  church  and  the  sharp  perspective  of  its  side, 
shrink  from  the  attempt  to  find  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  long  flight  of 
steps  before  them.  Every  one  must  have  felt  how  those  great  foreign 
doorways  call  upon  all  to  enter ;  they  are  always  open,  guarded  on 
either  side  by  kings,  and  saints,  and  martyrs,  and  revealing  glimpses, 
precious  because  vague,  of  glorious  interiors  -and  worshippers  within 
on  their  knees.  I'hey  call  upon  all  to  enter,  and  who  can  refuse  ? 
At  Erfurt  however,  one  might  have  deemed  it  impossible  that  people 
should  be  made  to  feel  this,  but  yet  it  has  been  done,  and  done  nobly 
and  magnificently.  There  are  no  transepts,  and  so  against  the  eastern 
bay  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  is  set  a  triangular  porch  of  grand 
size  and  lovely  design  and  detail.  Its  base  rests  against  the  church, 
and  its  two  sides,  jutting  out  at  angles  of  sixty  degrees  from  the  wall, 
show  both  from  the  west  and  from  the  east  the  whole  width  of  its  two 
glorious  doorways.  So,  as  one  gazes  up  from  the  Dom  Platz,  and 
wonders  at  the  singularity  of  the  position  of  the  church  and  the  beauty 
of  the  choir,  one*s  eye  follows  up  the  track  of  those  who  ascend  the 
toilsome  flight  of  steps  till  it  rests  upon  the  doorway  at  their  summit, 
and  one  is  led  at  once  to  find  one's  way  through  its  great  opening 
into  the  nave  of  the  church.  Sad  to  say  wanton  havoc  has  destroyed 
much  of  the  more  delicate  ornaments  of  this  most  noble  piece  of  early 
fourteenth  century  architecture.  Of  the  nave  little  can  be  said,  save 
that  it  is  entirely  unworthy  and  unsatisfactory ;  between  it  And  the  choir 
is  a  great  mass  of  wall,  pierced  only  by  a  narrow  arch  opening  into 
the  choir,  and  supporting  a  curious  combination  of  towers — a  central 
tower  rising  from  between  one  on  either  side — in  a  singular  and  rather 
picturesque  fashion  of  which  I  recollect  no  other  examples  than  the 
imitation  of  it  here  in  S.  Severus,  and  the  cathedral  at  Constance.  The 
interior  of  the  choir  is  very  noble ;  its  elevation  very  great,  and  its 
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windows  of  ratber  late  Middle-Pointed,  full  without  exception  of  bril- 
tiant  thoagh  late  glass ;  too  rich  in  colour  however  for  the  traceries, 
which  it  quite  conceals,  giving  a  useful  warning  to  architects  in  deal- 
ing with  stained  glass. 

The  only  piece,  of  old  furniture  in  this  choir  of  which  I  made  a  note* 
is  a  curious  figure  in  brass,  supporting  three  branches  for  lights,  one 
in  either  hand,  and  one  growing  out  of  his  back.  The  effect  of  this 
is  not  at  all  satisfactory. 

This  cathedral  is  Catholic,  as  also  is  S.  Severus  and  some  of  the 
other  churches,  the  Lutherans  holding  about  an  equal  number. 

S.  Severus  imitates  the  cathedral  very  curiously ;  it  is  within  some 
thirty  or  forty  feet  of  its  northern  side,  and  has  in  the  same  tran« 
septal  position  a  great  mass  of  tower,  the  outer  flanks  of  which  are 
crowned  with  tall  spires,  whilst  from  the  intermediate  wall,  and  raised 
above  the  others,  rises  the  central  spire ;  the  mass  of  tower  is  smaller, 
but  nevertheless  by  dint  of  its  slated  spires,  S.  Severus  manages  to 
rise  higher  than  the  cathedral.  As  may  be  imagiued,  the  whole  group 
is  one  of  most  picturesque  character.  S.  Severus  has  some  very  good 
Middle-Pointed  detail,  especially  in  its  window  traceries. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  I  ]^ft  the  Dom  Platz,  but  I  saw 
hurriedly  the  exteriors  of  some  eight  or  ten  Pointed  churches'. 
They  were  mostly  of  the  same  date,  circa  1 320  to  1400,  and  of  very 
various  degrees  of  merit.  One — the  Prediger  Kirche  is  the  not  plea- 
saat  dedication  by  which  it  is  now  known — is  of  enormous  length  as  com- 
pared to  its  width  and  height :  fifteen  bays  to  a  church  consisting  of  a 
not  very  lofty  nave  with  narrow  aisles,  is  an  excess  of  this  proportion  \ 
its  length  cannot  be  less  than  about  Tib  feet.  Near  it,  but  apparently 
having  no  connection  with  it,  is  a  detached  campanile. 

In  one  of  Erfurt's  many  squares  or  market  places,  is  a  good  Pointed 
honse,  with  a  large  bay  window,  and  three  traceried  windows,  one  on 
either  side,  and  one  above  it  in  its  gable  end. 

In  another  Platz  is  a  church  with  two  western  steeples,  one  with  a 
spire  rising  from  the  gabled  sides  of  the  tower.  Another  church 
occupies  a  triangular  piece  of  ground,  the  tower  being  at  the  western 
angle,  between  two  streets.  It  is  desecrated,  and  I  could  not  get  into 
it,  but  its  internal  arrangement  must  be  most  singular. 

These  hurried  notes  are  all  that  I  could  make.  I  was  homeward 
bonnd,  and  obliged  to  travel  all  night  to  Marburg.  So  I  did  what  a 
pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  S.  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  ought,  I  suppose, 
not  to  have  done — I  slept  as  the  train  passed  Eisenach,  and  neglected 
ther^ore,  even  to  get  a  glance  through  the  starlight  of  the  castle  on 
the  Wartbnrg,  her  residence  and  the  scene  of  most  of  the  beautiful 
story  of  her  life. 

It  was  early  morning  when  Marburg  was  reached.  Under  high 
bilb,  covered  with  vine  and  picturesque  in  their  outline,  stands  the 
Boble  church,  conspicuous  as  one  first  sees  it  by  its  two  completed  and 
nearlv  similar  towers  and  spires  rising  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  deep 
ooioored  stonework  against  the  green  hill  side  which  rises  so  precipi- 
tously cloi^  behind  them.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  tall  walls 
oi  the  fine  old  castle,  and  to  the  left  of  the  church  and  below  the  castle 
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the  town  covers  the  hill  tide  with  the  ramifications  of  its  old  steep  and 
narrow  streets.  The  church  is  peihaps  rather  too  much  outside  the 
town  for  the  use  of  the  townspeople ;  but  then  it  was  not  built  for  them, 
and  in  the  general  view  it  certainly  gains  much  by  being  placed  where 
it  is. 

And  now»  before  I  say  anything  about  the  church»  two  or  three 
dates,  which  seem  to  be  settled  beyond  dispute,  may  as  well  be  menr 
tioned. 

S.  Elizabeth  or  Hungary  was  bom  then  in  the  year  1207.  was  mar- 
ried when  but  fifteen  years  old»  and  ere  she  was  twenty  left  a  widow* 
her  husband  having  laid  down  his  life  in  the  third  Crusade :  three 
years  and  a  half  of  widowed  life  were  all  she  saw  before  an  early  grave 
received  her ;  and  from  thenceforward  year  after  year  saw  fresh  fervour 
excited  by  the  contemplation  of  her  virtues,  and  fresh  enthusiasm 
awakened  about  the  old  city  of  Marburg,  in  which  the  last  years  of  her 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  practice  of  austerity  and  self-denial  such  as 
the  world  has  seldom  seen.  She  was  canonized  in  A.n.  1235  ;  and  in 
the  same  year  the  Church  as  we  now  see  it  was  commenced,  and  com* 
pleted  by  about  A.n.  1283.  • 

More  I  need  not  say ;  for  the  life  of  her  whose  memory  gave  rise  to 
this  grand  architectural  effort  is  foreign  to  my  present  purpose,  and 
moreover  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 

Judging  by  the  evidence  of  style — which  is  not  however  very  strong, 
as  the  whole  work  has  been  completed  carefully  upon  a  uniform  plan—* 
I  should  say  that  the  work  commenced  at  the  east,  and  was  continued 
on  westward,  so  that  the  west  front,  with  its  two  towers  and  spires, 
was  the  latest  portion  of  the  work.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  too,  that 
^e  sacristy,  a  large  building  of  two  stories  in  height,  filling  the  angl^ 
between  the  north  transept  and  the  northern  side  of  the  choir,  is  an 
addition  to  the  original  fabric,  but  probably  earlier  than  the  steeples. 

The  plan  shows  a  very  regular  cruciform  church,  the  choir  and  tran* 
septs  all  having  apsidol  ends,  a  large  sacristy,  and  two  western  steeples ; 
the  whole  very  regular  and  similar  in  character  throughout. 

The  exterior  of  the  church  is  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  its  west 
front,  more  curious  than  really  beautiful.  Throughout  its  whole  extent 
every  bay  is  similar,  and  consists  of  two  stages,  the  upper  an  exact 
repetitionof  the  one  below,  each  lighted  with  a  simple  two-light  window 
with  a  circle  in  the  head  and  divided  by  a  great  projecting  cornice,  the 
top  of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  upper  windows.  The 
nave  and  aisles  are  all  groined  at  one  height  without  triforium  or  clere* 
story;  and  the  outer  walls  are,  therefore,  the  full  height  of  the 
groining  of  the  nave.  Now  this  endless  repetition  of  the  same  windows 
in  a  manner  so  apparently  unnecessary  was  at  first  most  perplexing  to 
me,  inconsistent  as  ic  seemed  with  the  delicate  taste  exhibited  elsewhere 
by  the  architect ;  but  I  was  not  long  perplexed.  The  cornice  between 
the  windows  was,  in  fact,  a  passage-way  extending  all  round  the 
church  in  front  of  the  windows  and  by  openings  through  all  the  but« 
tresses :  whilst  in  front  of  the  lower  windows  a  similar  passage,  not 
corbelled  out,  but  formed  by  a  thinning  of  the  wall  from  tliis  point  up* 
wards,. again  encircles  the  church.    The  sacristy  is  the  only  portion  of 
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the  buOding  not  so  treated.  The  church  has  not  imd  neTcr  had 
doifiter,  chapter-house,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  domestic  buildings  of  a 
religious  hoase»  attached  to  it ;  it  stood  on  a  new  piece  of  ground^ 
away  from  houses,  and  with  an  open  thoroaghfsre  all  round,  and  all 
thb  helpa  in  the  solution  of  its  singular  arrangements.  We  have  but 
to  recall  to  mind  that  the  relics  of  S.  Elizabeth  were  visited  by  mora 
pUgrims  for  some  two  or  three  centuries  than  any  other  shrine  in 
almost  all  Europe  could  boast  of,  to  See  the  difficulty  accounted  for. 
It  was  built  from  the  first  to  be  a  pilgrimage  church,  and  carefully 
planned  with  an  especial  view  to  this..  No  doubt  it  was  a  great 
shrine,  round  which  thousands  of  pilgrims  congregated  in  the  open  air, 
watched  as  processions  passed  with  the  relics  they  came  from  so  far  to 
see  passing  by  these  ingeniously  contrived  passages,  round  the  entire 
churcb  again  and  again,  seen  by  all,  but  unincumbered  by  the  pressure 
of  the  multitude. 

The  whole  arrangement  is  so  curious  that  I  have  dwelt  at  some 
length  upon  it,  feeling  that  it  certainly  shows  well  how  boldly  a  thir* 
teenth  century  architect  ventured  to  depart  from  precedent  when  he 
found  a  new  want  to  be  provided  for,  and  when  a  before  unthought  of 
necessity  had  arisen.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  the  effect  of  the  corbelled 
out  passage  is  to  divide  the  height  distinctly  into  two  parts,  a  division 
perhaps  more  difficult  of  satisfactory  treatment  than  any  other  that  one 
can  imagine.  The  only  variety  in  the  tracery  of  the  windows  throughout 
the  body  of  the  church  is,  that  the  centre  window  of  each  apse  has  a 
sezfoil  in  the  circle  in  its  head,  none  of  the  other  windows  having  any 
cusping  whatever.  The  moulding  of  the  windows  is  very  simple, — a 
very  bold  roll  and  chamfer ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  tracery  the 
roU-monlding  does  not  mitre  with  the  same  moulding  in  the  arch,  but 
is  just  separated  from  it,  an  ungraceful  peculiarity ;  the  roll- moulding  of 
the  tracery  is  treated  as  a  shaft  in  the  monial  and  jambs,  and  has  cor- 
belled bases,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  at  all  good.  The  buttresses  run 
up  to  the  eaves,  but  finish  abruptly  without  pinnacles,  nor  is  there  any 
parapet.  It  seems  probable  that  something  must  have  been  intended, 
but  possibly  never  done ;  and  I  confess  I  should  shrink  from  venturing 
BOW  upon  the  introduction  of  either  pinnacles  or  parapet,  and  I  cannot 
but  trust  that  in  the  extensive  repairs  now  in  progress,  restorations  of 
this  conjectural  kind  will  not  be  attempted.  Better,  in  such  a  case,  let 
well  alone,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  destroying  everything  by  some 
monstrous  mistakes ! 

The  west  front  is  quite  a  thing  to  be  considered  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  church.  Later  in  character,  and  tlie  work,  1  am  inclined  to 
think,  of  another  man,  who  did  not  only  this  but  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
magnificent  fittings-  of  the  interior.  The  first  man  worked  under  the 
trammels  of  a  transitional  style,  endeavouring  after  yet  not  achiev* 
ing  the  beauties  which  the  second  man  was  able,  in  all  that  he  did  at  a 
more  advanced  day,  so  completely  to  realize. 

The  west  door  at  once  fixes  one's  attention.  It  is  very  lovely  :  the 
jamb  periiaps  too  plain,  and  lacking  mouldings  between  its  shafts,  but 
the  arch  absolutely  perfect ;  it  has  two  rows  of  the  freshest  and  brightest 
stone  foliage  ever  seen,  and  the  tympanum — diapered  over  one  half 
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with  a  trailing  rose,  and  on  the  other  with  a  vine,  both  creeping  natu- 
rally upwards  with  exquisite  curve  and  undulation,  regular  in  their 
irregularity, — is  certainly  of  a  degree  of  exquisite  and  simple  beauty 
such  as  I  have  never  seen  surpassed.  In  the  midst  of  this  bower 
stands  a  fine  figure  of  S.  Mary  with  our  Lord  in  her  arms,  and  on  either 
side  an  Angel  censing.  As  one  looks  at  the  carving,  one  thinks  of  the 
prettiest  perhaps  of  all  the  legends  of  S.  Elizabeth,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  sculptor,  as  he  struck  out  the  bold  and  beautiful  work,  which  even 
now  surprises  by  its  beauty  and  its  sharpness,  thought  of  those  Roses 
of  Paradise  with  which  S.  Elizabeth  in  the  legend  surprised  her  doubt- 
ing husband. 

Above  this  doorway  a  pierced  parapet  carries  a  passage  in  front  of 
the  fine  and  thoroughly  Geometrical  west  window  of  six  lights.  Another 
parapet,  and  then  a  row  of  traceries  and  canopies  which  mask  the  roof 
gable.  On  either  side  the  great  buttresses  of  the  steeples  give  an  air 
of  solidity  and  plainness  to  the  whole  elevation,  which  I  think  very 
satisfactory.  A  two-light  window  in  the  same  level  as  the  great  west 
window,  and  very  long  narrow  belfry  windows,  also  of  two  lights,  are 
the  only  openings  in  the  towers.  The  buttresses  finish  with  pinnacles, 
and  the  towers  with  pierced  parapets,  above  which,  on  the  cardinal 
sides,  are  gables  with  windows,  and  at  their  summit  an  octangular  open 
parapet,  from  which  the  spires  then  rise  without  further  break  or  orna- 
ment.   The  composition  is  unusual  and  very  good. 

Besides  these  western  steeples  there  is  a  turret  of  poor  and  modem 
character  over  the  intersection  of  the  transept  and  other  roofs. 

And  now  let  us  enter,  and  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  what  seems  like 
a  very  lantern ;  windows  everywhere,  tier  above  tier,  and  admitting  a 
flood  of  light  which  is  bearable  only  when — as  happily  still  in  the 
choir — all  the  windows  are  filled  with  the  richest  stained  glass. 

The  architectural  peculiarities  of  the  exterior  are  as  marked  but  not 
as  intelligible  as  in  the  interior ;  and  one  cannot  cease  to  regret  the 
efiTect  of  the  reiteration  of  the  same  window  everywhere :  otherwise, 
however,  the  interior  is  full  of  beauty ;  the  nave  piers  very  simple — 
large  circles  with  four  engaged  shafts — very  lofty,  and  with  finely  carved 
capitals,  llie  transept  piers  are  clustered,  and  the  groining  throughout 
is  very  simple,  but  of  exquisite  proportions. 

And  now  I  must  go  on  to  describe  the  fittings  and  arrangements  of 
this  interior,  which  are  so  perfect  as  to  make  it,  perhaps,  the  most  in- 
teresting and  complete  church  in  Germany. 

The  choir  extends  to  the  western  side  of  the  transepts,  and  u  finished 
towards  the  nave  with  a  high  stone  screen,  against  the  western  side  of 
which  is  a  large  people's  altar.  The  screen  is  traceried  and  panelled 
over  its  whole  western  surface,  and  surmounted  by  a  delicate  open 
arcade  finished  with  pinnacles  and  gablets  ;  the  portion  over  the  dtar 
being  elaborated  so  as  to  form  a  reredos  rather  than  a  screen.^  The 
only  openings  in  this  screen  are  a  row  of  small  windows*  (as  one  may 

>  [An  elevation  of  this  screen,  with  the  rood  restored,  and  a  plan  of  the  western 
portion  of  the  choir,  will  be  foond  in  Pngin's  Chancel  Screen*,  The  same  volume 
contains  designs  and  descriptions  of  the  various  screens  at  LiJbeck,  so  admirably 
described  by  Mr.  Street,  in  our  last  number. — Ed.] 
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almost  call  them,)  opening  just  above  the  backs  of  the  stalls,  which 
in  the  choir  are  continaed  not  only  on  the  north  and  south  sides^ 
hut  quite  across  the  west  side  also.  The  only  entrance  to  the  choir, 
tbetdbre,  is  on  either  side  from  the  transepts  to  the  east  of  the  stalls. 
Oa  the  eastern  face  of  the  screen,  a  kind  of  large  ambon  is  corbelled 
forward  in  the  centre,  just  the  width  of  the  people's  altar ;  and  above 
this  rose — I  say  "  rose,"  for  when  I  was  there,  it  was  lying  on  the 
floor,  as  a  first  step  to  "  restoration,"  which  may  not,  I  trust,  mean 
"destruction" — a  grand  trefoiled  arch  of  timber,  covered  with  very 
boldly  carved  natural  foliage,  and  flanked  by  two  massive  pinnacles. 
All  trace  of  the  figures  is  gone,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
arch  and  the  pinnacles  bore  on  their  summits  the  Crucifix  with  the 
figures  of  S.  Mary  and  S.  John ;  and,  indeed,  the  marks  of  their 
hamg  once  been  affixed  still  remain. 

In  the  choir  there  is  a  double  row  of  stalls  round  three  sides,  the 
Bubsellas  having  low  original  desks  in  front  of  them.  These  are  per- 
fect all  round,  and,  as  I  need  hardly  say,  valuable  for  their  rarity. 
The  stalls  are  finely  treated,  and  the  upper  row  is  well  raised.  The 
effect  of  the  whole  is  most  singular  and  very  new  to  an  English  eye, 
for  though*  as  I  had  occasion  to  show  at  Naumburg,  and  as  I  saw  else* 
where  in  the  same  part  of  Germany,  stalls  against  the  centre  of  the 
eastern  side  of  a  screen  are  not  uncommon,  1  have  nowhere  else  seen 
such  a  complete  shutting-off  of  the  choir  from  the  church  as  has  from 
the  very  first  existed  here.  There  is  a  space  between  the  back  of  the 
stalls  and  the  roodscreen,  in  which  probably  an  entrance  was  originally 
contrived  to  the  ambo  under  the  rood,  though  of  this  no  trace  now 
remains. 

There  are  no  parcloses  between  the  choir  and  the  transepts,  whilst 
between  the  latter  and  the  aisles  of  the  nave  there  are  only  rude  and 
modem  screens,  without  any  trace  of  the  original  arrangement. 

And  now  that  we  are  in  the  choir,  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the 
altar  with  its  reredos,  and  its  great  standard  candles  on  either  side.^ 
The  reredos  is  elaborately  decorated  with  colour,  and  consists  of  three 
very  fine  trefoiled  arches  with  crocketed  gables  above,  and  elaborate 
and  lofty  pinnacles  between  them.  The  spaces  within  the  three  arches 
are  much  recessed,  and  ornamented  at  the  back  with  sculpture  of 
figures  in  niches,  and  tracery ;  the  whole  very  full  of  delicate  taste  in 
its  execution.  The  altar  is  perfectly  plain  and  solid,  with  a  moulded 
mensa  and  footpace  of  three  steps  in  front  and  at  the  ends.  It  stands, 
of  course,  on  the  chord  of  the  apse.  The  arrangement  at  the  back  of 
the  reredos  is  roost  singular :  there  are  two  lockers  on  either  side,  and 
in  the  centre  a  doorway,  which  when  opened  discloses  steps  leading 
down  to  the  space  under,  and  enclosed  by,  the  altar.  In  this  space 
there  are  five  square  recesses  below  the  level  of  the  floor  :  three  on  the 
west  side,  and  one  at  each  end ;  the  dimensions  of  this  chamber  are 
B  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in.,  and  7  ft.  3  in.  to  the  under  side  of  the  mensa  of  the 
altar ;  the  recesses  in  it  are  1  ft.  8}  in.  wide  by  1  ft.  7  in.  deep.     But 

'  I  hare  given  a  drawing  of  these  candlesticks  for  the  Ifutrumenia  Bcclentutica, 
They  are  not  moveable  candlesticks,  but  regular  fixtures  to  the  pavement,  and  made 
in  some  kind  of  white  metal. 
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one  of  the  most  singular  features  in  it  is,  that  there  were  evidently 
originally  sliding  shutters  in  front  of  each  of  the  three  recessed  niches 
which  form  the  front  of  the  reredos.  These  are  all  gone,  but  the 
grooves  reuHun  both  above  and  below,  and  leave  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  their  former  existence.  There  are  two  grooves  in  front  of  each 
division,  and  of  course  there  are  corresponding  openings  in  the  mensa 
of  the  altar.  The  arrangement  is  so  new  to  me,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  exactly  for  what  specific  purpose  it  may  have  been  made ;  but  it 
seems  obvious  that  it  might  allow  of  great  variety  of  decoration  or  il- ' 
lustration  of  subjects  suited  to  the  varying  seasons  of  the  Christian 
year,  supposing  the  sliding  shutters  to  have  been  decorated  with 
paintings. 

To  the  south  of  the  altar  are  oak  sedilia — a  long  seat  undivided,  but 
with  five  canopies  above :  the  work  all  good,  but  defective  in  not  having 
its  divisions  marked  through  the  whole  height. 

The  windows  in  the  choir  are,  as  I  have  before  observed,  full  of  fine 
stained  glass,  some  of  which  is  of  very  early  character.  The  lower 
tier  of  windows  is  filled  with  subjects  in  medallions,  the  upper  with 
two  rows  of  figures  and  canopies — a  satisfactory  and  common  arrange- 
ment in  old  work. 

Some  old  lockers  in  the  walls,  and  banners  suspended  round  the 
apse,  serve  to' complete  a  most  striking  and  long-to-be-remembered 
toute  ensemble. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  signs  of  any  ancient  pavement,  unless  we 
take  for  old  the  wretched  gravestones  of  the  Landgraves  of  Hesse  and 
their  family,  which  almost  cover  the  floor.  They  are  effigies  of  recum- 
bent figures  in  not  very  low  relief,  but  partly  sunk  below  the  proper 
level  of  the  floor  and  partly  raised.  One  stumbles  over  these  wretched 
man-traps  at  every  step,  and  wishes  heartily  that  such  a  device  for 
damaging  ancles  had  never  been  invented.  In  the  south  transept  there 
are  a  number  of  high  tombs  with  recumbent  effigies,  beginning  with 
one  of  early  date  and  fine  character. 

The  north  transept,  however,  contains  something  better  than  these 
monuments,  and  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  the  church — the 
chapel,  as  they  call  it,  of  S.  Elizabeth.  It  never  had  an  altar,  and  was 
not  a  chapel,  but  simply  a  very  beautiful  kind  of  tabernacle,  within  which 
was  deposited  the  marvellously  beautifnl  shrine  in  which  were  preserved 
the  relics  of  the  saint,  and  which — now  removed  to  the  sacristy — is 
still  the  great  treasure  of  the  church.  The  relics  were  all  dispersed,  I 
believe,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  though  the  church  is  still  held 
by  the  Catholics.  This  tabernacle,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  a  rectangular 
erection,  narrow  at  the  east  and  west,  and  with  its  principal  front  to- 
wards the  south.  A  trefoUed  arch  on  each  face,  supported  upon  clusters 
of  shafts  at  the  four  angles,  forms  the  design,  the  arches  inclosed  within 
a  square  projecting  moulding,  with  their  spandrels  not  carved  but  bearing 
marks  of  painting.  The  great  beauty  of  the  work  is  the  exquisite  foliage 
which  is  carved  in  such  masses  all  round  the  arches  and  elsewhere  as 
quite  to  take  the  place  of  mouldings.  All  this  foliage  is  natural,  much 
varied*  and  undercut  with  such  boldness  as  to  stand  out  in  very  great 
relief.     I  would  that  every  carver  in  England  could  have  the  opportu- 
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nitf  to  study  this  exquisite  work,  and  still  more,  the  sense  to  profit  by 
it.  All  the  openings  are  filled  in  with  iron  grills ;  and  the  whole  is 
just  laige  enough  to  contain  and  protect  the  shiine.  It  stands  upon 
doable  steps,  which  are  prolonged  to  form  a  footpace  for  an  altar, 
which  has  been  built  against  its  west  side,  and  which,  on  the  south,  are 
woro  into  hollows  by  the  knees  of  pilgrims. 

Above  the  stonework  is  an  open  wooden  railing,  apparently  of  the 
same  date ;  and  this  incloses  a  space  which  is  reached  by  a  staircase 
from  behind.  In  the  reredos  of  the  altar,  erected  against  the  shrines, 
•re  some  sculptures  from  the  life  of  the  saint,  her  death,  her  burial,  and 
the  exaltation  of  her  relics  after  canonization,  &c.,  whilst  on  the  shut- 
ten  are  paintings  representing  some  of  the  more  remarkable  subjects 
in  her  story. 

The  shrine  has  been  removed  for  safety  to  the  sacristy,  and  is  care- 
|iilly  guarded  and  fenced  about  with  ironwork,  as  well  it  may  be.  It 
is  an  exquisite  work  of  the  best  period — circa  1280- 130O— covered 
with  the  most  delicate  work  in  silver  gilt,  and  adorned  profusely  with 
jewels  and  enamels,  and  on  the  whole  I  think  the  finest  shrine  I  have 
ererseen. 

The  doors  in  the  sacristy  and  elsewhere  throughout  the  church  are 
of  deal,  and  were  originally  covered  with  linen  or  leather,  which  as  far 
as  I  could  make  out  was  always  coloured  a  bright  red ;  it  is  a  most  cu- 
nons  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  colour  was  introduced  everywhere, 
and  must  have  been  most  effective.  It  is  not,  however,  the  only 
instance  with  which  I  have  met ;  and  1  may  mention  the  magnificent 
north  transept  doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Halberstadt  as  examples  of  the 
same  thing. 

Between  the  north  transept  and  the  sacristy  is  a  passage  which  leads 
to  the  external  passages,  which  I  have  already  described  as  surrounding 
the  whole  exterior  of  the  church. 

My  notice  of  Marburg  has  already  extended  far  beyond  what  I  pur- 
poBed»  though  not  beyond  its  deserts ;  and  yet  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out saying  a  few  words  about  the  castle,  which  so  grandly  towers  over 
the  old  tower  and  church. 

The  climb  up  to  it  is  really  a  serious  business  ;  and  when  I  reached 
the  summit  I  had  to  exhibit  no  little  adroitness  in  passing  a  sentinel 
who  obstinately  wanted  to  send  me  back,  in  order  that  I  might  ascend 
by  some  more  tortuous  and  more  legal  path  than  I  had  chosen. 

I  went  first  into  the  chapel.  This  is  raised  to  a  considerable  height 
upon  other  buildings,  and  approached  by  a  newel  staircase,  ft  is  a  very 
carious  and  very  satisfactory  little  building,  its  entire  length  30  feet, 
and  its  width  1 8  feet  6  inches.  There  is  a  three-sided  apse  at  either 
end,  and  one  bay  only  between  them  ;  this  central  bay  has  a  projection 
<m  either  nde,  which  inside  have  the  effect  of  very  small  transepts,  and 
externally  are  treated  as  bay  vrindows.  The  windows  are  all  geome- 
trical, of  two  lights,  and  very  good  detail.  Externally,  there  are  but- 
tresses at  thie  angles  of  the  apse,  which  rise  out  of  tiie  much  thicker 
walls  of  the  rooms  below  the  chapel,  and  do  not  go  down  to  the 
groond.  In  the  eastern  apse  there  are  a  piscina  and  a  locker.  The 
old  pavement  still  remains ;  it  is  all  of  red  tile,  arranged  in  hirge  cir- 
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cles,  with  tiles  generally  triangular  in  shape  and  of  various  sizes. 
Unfortunately,  this  little  chapel  is  full  of  galleries  and  pews. 

From  hence  I  ascended  to  the  Ritter  Saal,  a  fine  large  groined  hall, 
somewhat  like  the  well  known  hall  in  the  Stadt-Haus  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle.  It  is  divided  by  a  row  of  columns  down  the  centre,  from  which 
the  groining  ribs  spring,  and  is  about  100  feet  long  by  42  feet  wide. 
Each  bay  has  a  very  fine  four-light  transomed  window,  and  the  whole 
u  of  early  date.  Below  it,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  a  smaller  hall,  the 
groining  of  which  springs  from  a  central  shaft,  and  the  windows  in 
which  are  of  three  and  five  transomed  lights,  and  of  very  early  character; 

The  interest  of  both  these  halls  is  very  great,  as  they  are  qnite  un- 
touched,  and  6f  a  rare  date  for  Domestic  work  on  such  a  scale,  llie 
exterior  of  this  portion  of  the  buildings  is  very  fine,  boldly  buttressed, 
with  great  angle  turrets,  and  occupying  just  the  edge  of  the  clifiT. 

The  castle  stands  upon  a  narrow  prong  of  hill,  very  precipitous  on 
three  sides,  and  all  around  its  base  the  town  clusters ;  on  one  side  is 
the  grand  Church  of  S.  Elizabeth,  looking  most  admirable  in  this 
capital  bird's-eye  view,  and  on  the  other  a  long  flight  of  steps  leads  to 
a  church  which  from  above  looks  very  well,  but  which  did  not  repay 
examination,  its  only  interesting  feature  being  an  old  Sakramenta- 
hauslein. 

I  walked  back  from  the  castle  by  a  round-about  path  all  through  the 
old  town,  and  reached  my  inn  too  late  to  get  on  to  Frankfort  by  the 
train  I  had  fixed  on  ;  but  I  was  not  sorry,  as  I  had  an  excuse  for  get* 
ting  some  more  sketches  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  and  had  all 
the  more  pleasant  thoughts  wherewith  to  solace  myself  as  I  travelled 
through  the  dark  night  to  Frankfort. 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  ecclesiologists  may  depend 
upon  pleasure  of  no  ordinary  kind  in  visiting  such  churches  as  those  of 
Naumburg,  Erfurt,  and  Marburg.  They  are  remarkable,  not  only  for 
their  generally  fine  character,  but  more  especially  for  their  exquisite 
sculpture  and  for  the  extent  to  which  they  have  preserved  almost  un- 
touched and  undamaged  their  extraordinarily  beautiful  furniture  and 
fittings ;  and  are,  therefore,  of  especial  value  to  us,  who  have  so  little 
of  the  same  kind  of  thing  left  in  our  own  churches. 

Believe  me  to  be. 

Yours,  faithfully, 

Or/ord,  March  Sth,  1850.  Gborob  Edmund  Strbbt. 
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7b  th€  Editor  of  tha  Eeele9iologi$t. 

Sib, — It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  "  A  Pbactical  Man,"  who  writes 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Ecclesiologist  against  the  use  of  chairs,  would 
have  been  a  more  practical  man  bad  he  been  a  clergyman.  He 
states  a  number  of  bad  arguments  against  chairs,  in  order  that  he  may 
amuse  your  readers  by  knocking  them  neatly  down;  but  the  real 
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reasoa  for  their  adoption  he  disposes  of  by  saying  that  if  *'  chain  give 
life  and  elasticity  to  worship,  velocipedes  would  be  better  stilL" 

The  "  practiod  man*'  seems  to  ignore  every  possible  use  of  a  church 
except  for  congregational  worship.  Were  this  the  only  employment 
of  a  Christian  temple,  I  think  that  the  battle  would  be  fought  on  more 
erea  grounds ;  though,  as  I  shall  presently  try  to  show,  even  then  the 
▼ut  prepondeianoe  of  convenience  would  be  on  the  side  of  chairs.  But 
let  OS  look  at  a  few  other  services. 

I  catechise,  we  will  say,  every  Sunday  afternoon,  before  my  congre- 
gation, a  class  of  sixteen, — eight  boys  and  eight  girls.  Nobody  will 
deny  that,  so  far  as  iastruction  is  coacemed,  this  is  by  far  the 
most  effectual  way  of  getting  at  the  poor.  A  Priest  that  can  catechise 
well  is  worth  ten  good  preachers;  because  he  can  unite  dogmatic 
teaching  to  an  extent  that  would  come  stiffly  from  the  pulpit,  with  free* 
docn  and  elasticity. — ^the  introduction  of  anecdote,  pointed  remarks  on 
little  passing  occurrences,  &c. ;  which  would  scarcely  be  possible  even 
ia  extempore  discourse.  Now,  the  first  great  thing  is  to  have  your 
children  *'  well  in  hand."  If  they  won*t  answer,  it  is  no  use  that  you 
trj  to  teach.  Question  after  question  falls  dead ;  thty  look  foolish-r- 
JTM  feel  annoyed — the  hearers  think  you  stupid,  and  everybody  is  glad 
when  the  operation  is  over.  It  is  useless  both  to  ask  and  to  answer ; 
a  mono-dialogue  soon  gets  wearisome.  Well ;  I  go  down  into  the  nave. 
to  my  children,  and  what  do  I  find  ?  A  passage  four  feet  wide  and  of 
indefinite  length.  How  can  I  arrange  them  ?  Only  thus.  Twelve  of 
them  stand  with  their  backs  against — say,  the  north  side ;  two  at  each 
end  curl  round  into  the  middle,  my  class  assuming  the  shape  of  a  He* 
brew  J.  Consequence  the  first:  My  vis-a*vis  is  in  such  awkward 
JBxta-positioa  with  me  that  I  can  hardly  help  treading  on  him,  be  being 
a  little  boy  and  I  a  tall  man ;  also  that  the  wings  of  my  army  are  so 
&r  off  that,  unless  I  walk  up  and  down  like  a  policeman  on  his  beat,  I 
cannot  get  at  them.  Consequence  the  second  :  I  ask  all  my  questions 
with  my  back  to  one  half  the  church ;  they  give  all  their  answers  with 
their  backs  to  the  other  half.  It  is  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  cross  ques* 
tioBs  and  crooked  answers.  The  north  aiale  has  the  difficulties  without 
the  solution ;  the  south  aisle  the  solution  without  the  difficulties ; — I 
ia  the  meanwhile  annoying  myself  that  though  the  children,  whom  I 
am  supposed  to  be  speaking  to,  are  before  me,  the  people  I  really  want 
to  get  at  are  behind  me.  This,  Mr.  Editor,  has  happened  to  me  a  good 
many  times  in  a  good  many  different  churches  ;  axid  I  have  never  left 
off  the  "  exercise,"  as  the  Puritans  would  have  said,  without  bestowing 
a  hearty  anathema  on  the  cramping  system  which  hinders  one  from 
apeaking  as  naturally  in  church  as  iu  one*s  house. 

If  I  catechise  my  own  children  at  home,  what  do  I  do  ?  Do  I  set  them 
vith  their  backs  against  a  wall  or  a  table,  and  stand  in  front  of  them, 
like  one  of  the  dots  in  the  arithmetical  mark  of  division  ?  Certainly 
not  I  put  them  in  a  circle  round  me,  and  as  near  as  they  can  stand,  so 
as  to  leave  elbow-room.  Much  more  should  I  wish  to  do  this  in  church, 
where  I  should  not  only  get  better  answers,  and  thereby  be  able  to  ask 
hetter  (fuestions,  by  this  natural  arrangement ;  but  I  should  have  my  con* 
gregation  before  me,  and  be  able  to  talk  to  them  as  well  as  to  my  children. 
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have  mentioned  catechising  particularly,  because  I  look  on  it  as  so 
very  important.  Let  me  recommend  the  '*  Practical  Man,"  as  he  can- 
not try  the  system  he  likes  in  church,  to  try  it  at  home  next  Sunday 
afternoon  in  this  fashion.  First,  let  him  collect  his  own  and  a  few  of  hu 
neighbours*  children,  and  set  them  in  a  line  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall,  he  himself  standing  in  front  of  them.  Next,  let  him  call  in  the 
rest  of  his  family  and  servants,  and  a  few  friends,  and  set  them  behind 
himself  and  sideways  to  the  children  ;  and  after  these  prdiminaries  let 
him  begin.     Perhaps  he  will  favour  us  with  the  result. 

So,  from  the  very  same  cause,  what  an  unreal,  cast-iron  afiairt  a 
funeral  generally  is !  The  relatives  cannot,  as  natural  affection  would 
prompt  them  to  do,  get  near  the  coffin  ;  so  they  disperse  up  and  down, 
like  a  scattered  congregation,  and  as  if  they  had  no  more  concern  in 
the  matter  than  so  many  bystanders,  or  rather  by-sitters.  So,  to  a 
certain  extent,  is  it  the  case  with  regard  to  Baptism. 

No ;  to  make  these  services  come  home  to  people*s  hearts,  we  must 
be  able  to  have  a  given  space  in  any  part  of  the  church  we  want. 
Imagine  fixed  benches  in  a  drawing  room.  What  an  intolerably  atiff 
Eet  of  people  must  they  be  who  could  have  introduced,  or  who  could 
tolerate,  them !  And  is  there  less  stiffness,  grimness,  coldness,— or 
call  it  what  else  you  please, — in  their  introduction  into  the  houae  of 
God? 

Ay ;  and  so  it  is  in  more  "  public  services,"  too.  I  give  a  lecture 
on  Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  in  Lent  and  Advent.  I  know  I 
shall  only  have  a  few  old  people  to  hear  me  ;  but  nevertheless  I  think 
that  old  Mrs.  Brown  at  the  almshouse,  and  old  Master  Smith  at  the 
tumble-down  cottage  on  the  common,  are  just  as  much  worth  saving — 
if  it  may  be  so— as  Lord  De  Lancey  himself,  who  owns  all  my  parish 
and  some  half  a  dozen  others.  Very  well.  Now  comes  the  difficulty  of 
these  benches.  Said  Mrs.  Brown  is  very  deaf:  said  Smith  is  a  little 
hard  of  hearing  in  damp  weather.  I  want  them  near  the  pulpit.  But 
that  can't  be.  Why  not  ?  Because  where  you  have  fixed  benches* 
there,  to  a  certain  extent,  you  must  have  appropriation.  Lady  De 
Lancey  is  as  good  a  woman  as  ever  lived  ;  gives  away  more  in  charity 
than  1  need  here  say,  and  so  forth.  But  her  ladyship  sits  in  a  cushioned 
chair  at  home ;  and  not  being  of  the  stem,  ascetic,  mediaeval  character 
which,  I  suppose,  characterizes  "  A  Practical  Man,"  she  likes  one  in 
church.  As  she  comes  pretty  often,  the  cushion  is  left  there.  Other 
people  follow  her  example.  On  the  Wednesday  evening,  when  I  get  up 
into  the  pulpit  and  look  about  me,  I  see  six  or  seven  benches  nearest  to 
me  tabooed,  some  by  cushions,  and  some  by  nicely  bound  books,  (just 
as  one  puts  an  umbrella  into  a  favourite  corner  in  the  Express,  to  keep 
the  place  while  one  runs  to  get  the  evening  paper,)  and  beyond  these 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Master  Smith,  llie  cushions  derive  no  particular 
benefit ;  nor  do  they  either;  whereas,  if  my  church  had  chairs.  Lord  De 
Lancey 's,  cushions  and  all,  would  have  been  pulled  out  of  the  way,  and 
my  poor  old  people  have  put  their  own  just  where  it  suited  them  best, 

A  "  Practical  Man"  gives  a  ludicrous  catalogue  of  the  miseries 
attending  the  use  of  chairs.  I  suppose  an  equally  ludicrous  list  might 
be  made  of  the  inconveniences  attending  every  new  improvement ;  yet 
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peq)Ie  go  oa  improying  neverthelees.  I  dare  say  that,  for  the  first 
Sandty  or  two,  a  chaured  church  would  present  rather  an  awkward 
appearance.  But  English  good  sense  would  soon  settle  down  into  a 
quiet  matter-of-fact  way  of  using  chairs  in  church,  as  it  has  come  to 
use  railways  in  traveUing.  telegraphs  for  communication,  and  every 
other  improvement  whatever.  I  remember,  in  a  country  where  people 
ss  yet  travel  by  mules,  I  have  heard  nearly  all  *'  A  Poetical  Man's" 
objections  used  against  the  attempted  introduction  of  coaches.  "  Such 
treading  on  each  other's  toes !  such  crowding !  such  want  of  air  I  such 
squeezing !  such  cramping  \"  Yet  I  think  tibat  people  there  will  come 
to  prefer  coaches  in  time,  nevertheless. 

Had  "  A  Practical  Man"  lived  in  the  pew  age,  what  an  amusing 
letter  he  would  have  written  against  open  seats !  What  colds,  catarrhs, 
influenzas,  rheumatisms,  and  fevers  he  would  have  prophesied !  What 
.  crowding  and  jostling  of  rich  and  poor  he  would  have  vaticinated ! 
How  practical  he  would  have  called  the  old  system !  how  unreal  he 
would  have  made  the  new !  But  pews  went ;  and  the  sooner  their 
cousins  german,  fixed  benches,  follow  their  example,  the  greater  will 
be  the  gratification  of  your  obedient  servant, 

A  MoBB  Practical  Man. 
March  17/A,  1855. 


ON  CHAPTER-HOUSES,  THEIR  FORM  AND  USES. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  WUte  Archaeological  Institute,  at  Saliebmy, 
September,  1854,  by  Henry  Clutton,  Eeq,,  Architect, 

Iw  deference  to  a  suggestion  of  the  Rev.  the  Sub«Dean  of  this  Cathe« 
drsl,  I  am  about  to  ask  the  favour  of  your  attention  to  a  paper  upon 
the  origin,  forms,  and  architectural  peculiarities  of  chapter-houses,  with 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  uses  to  wldch  such  buildings  were  in  former 
dsys  applied. 

In  this  review  of  chapter-houses  in  general,  it  will  be  my  object  to 
illustrate  that  at  Salisbury  in  particular,  by  a  careful  exposition  of  its 
merits  and  demerits  as  compared  with  those  of  other  buildings  of  the 
same  class.  I  should  have  preferred  confining  my  observations  exclu« 
sivdy  to  Saltsbury,  as  the  example  possessing  the  greatest  interest  to 
sU  now  present  in  this  room,  had  not  the  recent  and  elaborate  investi- 
gations of  Professor  Willis,  Pk'ofessor  Cockerell,  and  Mr.  Winston, 
slready  exhausted  this  treasury  of  art,  in  respect  to  its  architecturec 
its  sculptures,  and  its  stained  glass. 

Chapten,  in  the  sense  of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  may  be  asso* 
oated  with  those  early  missionary  colleges  by  which  the  inhabitants  of 
thb,  and  other  countries,  were  converted  to  the  Christian  fiiith ;  but 
they  cannot  be  said  to  have  become  an  essential  element  of  every  ec« 
clesiastical  institation,  until  bishops,  in  their  respective  dioceses,  began 
to  exerdLse  episcopal  jurisdiction  according  to  eodesiaatical  canons; 
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DOT*  until  MonachisBi.  had  resolved  itself  into  separate  and  distinct  com- 
munities, each  swayed  by  the  advice  and  example  of  its  abbas  or 
spiritual  father,  and  subjected  to  the  rule  or  code  of  domestic  discipline 
enjoined  by  the  policy  of  the  legislators  of  its  respective  orders. 

The  place  then,  or  house,  so  called,  in  which  duApters  thus  organized 
were  held,  was  always  considered  an  integral  part  of  every  cathedral 
Us  well  as  of  every  conventual  church;  and  to  a  third  class  of 
churches,  called  colleg^te,  it  also  became  an  equally  important  ad- 
junct. Chapter-houses  received  the  same  rite  of  consecration  as  the 
churches  to  which  they  were  attached ;  they  were  honoured  with  the 
interment  of  patrons,  abbots,  and  other  great  persons ;  in  them  all 
eleetions  were  made,  whether  of  bishops,  deans,  or  heads  of  monas- 
teries ;  from  them  all  processions  commenced  after  such  elections ;  and 
lastly,  they  were  the  places  wherein  all  acts  of  discipline  were  per- 
formed. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  apsis  or  bema  in  the  first  Christian  and 
Basilican  churches,  containing  as  it  did  the  seats  and  throne  for  the 
Presbytery  and  its  bishop,  was  the  actual  type  and  origin  of  all  chapter 
houses.  Examples  of  this  arrangement  may  still  be  seen  in  the  ruined^ 
church  of  Torcello.  near  Venice,  and  in  the  famed  church  of  S.  Cle- 
ment, at  Rome ;  and.  as  a  subsequent  phase  of  the  Bame  arrangement. 
I  may  point  out  the  chapter  house  at  Durham,  which  appears  to  have 
been  originally  built  after  the  manner  of  the  eastern  ends  of  these  early 
churches. 

Bingham  while  asserting  that  certain  ecclesiastical  conferences  were 
held  in  the  exedra  of  those  churches  is,  however,  uncertain  whether  that 
term  applies  to  the  apse  or  bema,  or  really  to  the  secretarium  or  vestry, 
vhich  he  continues  to  say,  was  a  building  large  and  capacious  enough 
to  receive  not  only  a  private  consistory,  but  a  provincial  or  general 
council. 

.  It  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  churches^  that  so  soon  as  the  Basilican  type  of  those  Christian 
edifices  was  given  up,  and  the  sanctuary  and  choir  advanced  to 
the  extreme  east  of  the  buildings,  the  bishop  and  presbytery  had  to 
exercise  their  functions  in  another  place,  and  in  one  too,  be  it  ob- 
served, of  a  character,  equally  as  sacred  and  religious,  as  that  from 
which  they  had  just  retired*  The  obligation,  which  I  shall  presently 
prove,  upon  every  ecclesiastical  body  to  attend  chapter  every  day  neces- 
sarily prescribed  the  situatioiv  of  the  building,  which  was  to  supersede 
the  last  place  of  meeting,  being  in  a  position  very  contiguous  to  the 
church  itself; — consequently,  the  earliest  chapter-houses  now  in  exist- 
ence are  usually  found  very  near  the  south  transept  of  the  church.  In 
^very  case  where  the  church  was  conventual,  or  one  served  by  regular 
clergy,  and  even  in  most  cases,  where  it  was  cathedral,  and  served  by 
seculars,  the  chapter-house  was  approached  from  the  east  side  of  a 
eloister,  whieh  was  more  frequently  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
church  than  on  the  north.  The  exceptions  to  this  arrangement,  as 
applied  to  cathedral  churches,  are  York,  Lichfield,  and  Wells.     The 


1  [Toroello  is  not  rmiwd,  though  the  popaktion  of  the  Uhuid  has  almost  dia- 
appearai,  nxA  the  chnrdi  is  ilescrted. — Be.] 
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diapter-boQsefi  in  these  buddings  are  all  on  the  north  side,  and  ap» 
proaehed  directly  from  the  cathedral  itself,  that  is  to  say,  not  through 
cloisters,  hut  through  certain  trisantise  or  vestibules,  the  use  of  which 
I  hope  subsequently  to  point  out. 

The  forms  and  sizes  oi  these  buildings  vary.  They  are  found  octan* 
gular«  and  of  other  polygonal  shapes,  square,  and  of  rectangular  forms. 
In  the  former  cases  sometimes  with,  at  others  without,  central  pillars  : 
in  the  latter,  sometimes  perfectly  free  from  columnar  supports  for  the 
stone  roof,  frequently  however,  divided  into  aisles  of  equal  size,  by 
columns. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  crypt  beneath  some  of  them,  especially  in 
those  of  a  polygonal  shape,  as  at  Wells  and  Westminster.  In  the 
chapter-hduse  of  the  Old  S.  Paul's,  there  was  also  one.  Inasmuch  as 
burials  took  place  within  these  buildings,  the  use  of  a  cr3rpt  is  very 
obvious.  The  arcades  or  stalls  around  the  walls  of  the  interior  are 
universal  as  applied  to  chapter-houses  in  use  by  the  secular  clergy, 
although  not  so  in  the  case  of  those  belonging  more  particularly  to 
monastic  institutions.  In  the  former  case  they  were  necessary  to  de* 
fine  the  office  and  position  of  him  to  whom  one  of  them  was  assigned^ 
as  prebendary  or  otherwise,  and  as  taking  part  in  the  administrative 
acts  of  the  bishop  in  his  diocese. 

It  is  very  rare  to  find  any  other  form  of  chapter-house  than  the  rec- 
tangular attached  to  conventual  churches,  or  even  to  cathedrals  which 
were  built  and  served  by  the  regular,  clergy.  On  the  other  handv 
there  are  no  exceptions  to  the  polygonal  shape  as  applied  to  cathedral 
cburehes,  which  were  built  and  served  by  seculars.  An  analysis  of 
^ttc  existing  chapter-houses  attached  to  our  cathedrals,  will  the  better 
convey  my  meaning. 

F^rst  take  the  cathedrals  of  the  old  foundation  or  churches  which 
were  built  and  served  by  secular  clergy, — York,  S.  Paul's,  Chichester, 
Exeter,  Hereford,  Licbfield,  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Wells«  nine  it 
Dumber.  York  remains,  and  is  octangular.  S.  Paul's,  now  destroyed, 
"WBS  (according  to  Dugdale)  octangular.  Of  Chichester,  destroyed, 
there  is  no  tradition.^  Exeter,  founded  by  a  body  of  Benedictines^ 
and  an  abbey  before  the  see  of  Sherboume  was  divided,  is  an  exception  ; 
— it  is  rectangular.  Hereford,  in  ruins  now,  was  decagonal.  Lichfield 
lemains*  polygonal  unequal,  Lincoln  remains,  decagonal.  Salisbury, 
octagonal.  And,  lastly,  Wells  remains,  octagonal.  Next  let  us  take 
the  eight  churches  which  were  termed  conventual  churches  or  cathedral 
•momsteries ; — ^those  served  by  the  regular  clergy,  viz.,  Canterbury, 
Durhanii,  Carlisle,  Ely,  Norwich,  Rochester,  Winchester,  and  Woiv 
cester.  Canterbury,  founded  and  served  by  Benedictines  remains,  and 
is  rectangular.  Durham,  also  Benedictine,  is  rectangular,  and  it 
bad  an  apndal  termination  to  the  east.    The  chapter-house  of.  Car- 

'  [Mr.  Philip  Freeman,  who  has  devoted  great  attention  to  Chichester  cathedral, 
has  a  theory  that  the  square  apartment  of  Romanesque  date,  opening  eastward  oat 
of  the  noith  transeptt  with  a  central  pillar,  of  which  the  northern  half  was  till 
lately  and  aiace  the  middle  agea  (having  a  Third-Pointed  screen)  used  as  the  chan- 
cel of  S.  Peter's,  (or  the  suhdeanery  church,)  within  the  cathedral,  was  the  original 
dvptier-hoaae.  We  merely  record  the  view  witiiout  committing  onrselves  for  or 
it.--Bo.] 
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lifile,  the  only  cathedml  of  Augustinian  foundatioiiy  is  destroyed.  That 
of  Ely,  Benedictine,  is  likewise  destroyed.^  Those  of  Norwich,  Roches- 
ter, and  Winchester,  all  Benedictine,  are  rectangular.  Worcester* 
Benedictine,  has  a  circular  one — and  why  ?  Because  it  was  founded 
and  huilt  hy  seculars;  whom  the  Benedictine  regulars  displaced  in  the 
11  th  century. 

Again  take  the  five  remaining  cathedrals,  originally  abbeys,  but 
made  into  bishoprics  by  Henry  VIII., — ^Bristol,  Peterborough,  Oxford, 
Gloucester,  and  Chester ;  these  were  all  founded,  built,  and  served  by 
Benedictines,  and  their  chapter-houses  are  all  rectangular. 

I  think  this  analysis  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  rec- 
tangular was  the  foitn  in  which  the  clergy  of  the  Benedictine  order 
erected  their  chapter-houses.  Westminster,  a  Benedictine  abbey,  date 
1282,  is  however*  an  exception,  but  this  building  certainly  superseded 
an  older  one,  Which  in  all  probability,  was  rectangular,  and  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  the  polygonal  form  in  the  new  building,  may  have  been 
on  account  of  the  privileges  granted  to  a  royal  monastery,  the  chapter 
of  which  would  rank  with  t^ose  under  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Again* 
although  the  nine  cathedrals  of  secular  foundation  have  polygonal 
chapter-houses,  these  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Worces- 
ter, are  chiefly  of  the  date  of  Westminster,  and  doubtless,  in  the  same 
manner,  superseded  older  buildings ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
exception,  Worcester,  of  Norman  origin,  and  built  by  seculars,  is  cir- 
cular and  not  rectangular,  as  probably  would  have  been  the  case  had 
it  been  founded  by  regulars. 

The  inferences  I  wish  to  draw  from  these  facts  are  two — ^first,  that 
the  rectangular  form  was  chosen  by  those  religious  communities,  whose 
daily  obligation  it  was  to  enforce  a  rigid  observance  of  discipline 
within  the  walls  of  their  monasteries,  that  form  bemg  the  best  adapted 
to  all  acts  of  a  judicial  nature.  Sndly.  That  the  polygonal  shape  was 
preferred  by  chapters  served  by  secular  clergy,  because  their  meetings 
partook  chiefly  of  the  character  of  synods  or  administrative  councils ; 
and  consequently,  a  form  which  brought  every  assistant  within  a  cer« 
tain  focus  was  the  best  for  all  deliberative  assemblies. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  architectural  and  other  peculiari- 
ties of  chapter-houses,  and,  chiefly  so,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing 
them  with  that  of  Salisbury,  in  which  you  are  at  present  so  par- 
ticularly interested.  I  have  before  said  that  the  rectangle  and  die 
polygon  are  the  almost  universal  forms  of  these  buildings.  The  chap- 
ter-house at  Worcester  is,  however*  circular*  but,  with  this  exception, 
all  the  specimens  now  existing  of  the  11th  and  first  half  of  the  12th 
century  [and  they  are  the  earliest)  are  rectangular ;  for  examples,  take 
the  chapter-houses  at  Bristol  cathedral*  and  the  ruins  of  that  at  the 
abbey  of  Much  Wenlock.  Both  these  buildings  are  of  one  design. 
That  of  Much  Wenlock  is  groined  into  three  bays  in  length*  whilst 
Bristol  has  only  two*  Neither  of  them  has  columnar  supports  for  the 
stone  vaulting. 

Without  referring  at  any  great  length  to  examples  of  the  Transitioa 

'  [If,  as  Mr.  pQgin  believed,  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Ely  was  built  to  serve  as  m 
chapter-house,  ita  rectaDgolar  ihape  would  help  Mr.  Clutton's  ai^g^unent, — ^Bo.] 
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period,  luimely.  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  I  may  say  that  there 
are  several  still  remaining^  in  those  abbeys  which  were  founded  during  this 
period  by  the  Cistercian  and  Augustinian  orders  of  monks.  Two  are  shown 
on  these  plans,  one  at  Jervais,  near  Middleham,  in  Yorkshire,  the  other 
at  Romxaersdorf,  Neuweid,  on  the  Rhine.  Both  belong  to  monasteries 
of  the  Cistercian  rule,  and  are  rectangular,  but  divided  into  aisles,  and 
have  columnar  supports  for  the  stone  vaulting.  The  columns  at  Jer- 
vais  are  octangular,  the  responds  of  the  vaulting  against  the  walls  rest 
Qpon  corbels,  in  order  to  leave  the  seats  which  surrounded  the  interior 
of  the  building  perfectly  free  from  interruption.  The  example  given  of 
the  chapter* house  at  Kommersdorf  is  particularly  interesting,  because 
it  shows  the  abbot's  seat  at  the  east  end,  elevated  one  step  above  the 
sanouBding  ones.  The  brackets  or  stops  to  the  ends  of  the  seats  are 
also  shown.  Adjoining  the  chapter- houses  of  this  period,  and  those  of 
the  next,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  a  long  narrow  chamber  between 
the  transept  of  the  church  and  the  chapter<« house  or  the  vestibule  of 
the  chapter-house,  if  it  had  one.  This,  at  Thornton  abbey,  is  divided 
into  twenty-two  arcades,  or  stalls,  the  columns  of  which  rest  upon 
a  seat.  This  arrangement,  but  without  arcades,  also  occurs  at 
Westminster,  and  there  is  terminated  by  an  altar  formeriy  dedicated 
to  S.  Blaize* 

At  'I^omtoD  abbey  thia  chamber  may  haTe  been  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  monastic  courts,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  consis- 
tory in  cathedral  chapters.  I  the  more  particularly  allude  to  this  fact 
to  point  out  that  the  chapter-houses  in  these  buildings  were  peculiarly 
set  apart  for  religious  discipline,  and  not  as  many  have  supposed,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  the  management  of  church  estates  and  their  effects. 
I  believe  some  very  interesting  papers  might  be  written  upon  these 
chambers  in  connection  with  the  treasury  usually  attached  to  them« 
At  Westminster  it  has  been  proved  that  the  door  which  led  into  this 
apartment  was  formerly  lined  with  skin  from  a  human  body.  Bits  of 
this  skin  still  remain,  1  believe,  and  have  recently  undergone  an  exa- 
mination which  fully  confirms  the  fact.  It  is  supposed  that  recourse 
was  had  to  this  seemingly  horrible  expedient  the  better  to  deter 
criminals  from  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  Of  course,  in  these  days  of  re- 
spect for  hnman  laws,  such  an  act  appears  wantonly  barbarous. 

The  exquisitely  beautiful  chapter-houses  at  Oxford  and  Chester  are 
examples  of  the  next  series,  or  those  of  the  thirteenth  century.  They 
•le  of  the  purest  Early  English  art,  are  rectangular  in  form,  composed 
of  three  divisions  or  bays,  each  compartment  filled  with  a  triplet  of  un- 
equal height,  and  die  east  end  with  five  unequally  sized  lancet  windows. 
These  houses  possess  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  style  in  its  most  .perfect 
richness  of  detail,  in  detached  shafts  to  the  windows,  in  simple  and 
powerfolly  expressed  forms  of  groining*  Indeed,  it  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, and  especially  in  the  case  of  Oxford,  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
at  present  in  all  their  beauty.  These  examples  have  no  arcades  or 
stalls*  probably  for  the  reason  already  assigned,  viz.,  that  the  churches 
to  which  they  belong,  having  been  monastic,  the  enforcement  of  disci- 
pline was  the  first  and  most  important  use  to  which  they  were  then 
•ppUed.    In  the  next  period,  namely  the  hitter  half  of  the  thirteenth 
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century,  we  be^n  to  find  the  prevalence  of  the  polygonal  form  over 
that  of  the  rectangular.  Salisbury  and  Lincoln  are  the  best  examples  of 
those  which  were  built  by  the  secular  clergy  ;  Westminster — Benedic- 
tine, Thornton — Augustinian,  abbeys  or  monastic  churches,  of  those 
built  by  regulars.  As  the  ruined  chapter-house  at  Westminster  has  a 
most  singular  resemblance  to  that  at  Salisbury,  I  think  much  useful 
information  may  be  elicited  by  a  comparison  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
two  edifices. 

The  peculiarities,  then,  of  Salisbury  in  reference  to  those  of  West- 
minster, and  in  which  they  agree,  are  these  :  they  are  both  the  largest 
of  existing  chapter- houses,  being  each  about  60  ft.  in  diameter.  Like 
its  fellow,  Westminster  is  wonderfully,  almost  painfully,  slight  in  its 
construction,  but  it  is  unlike,  in  being  built  in  a  very  superior  man- 
ner, and,  be  it  observed,  by  the  regular  Clergy,  who  always  built 
stronger  and  better  than  did  the  secular.  This  fact  is  almost  universal. 
The  large  voids  caused  by  the  size  of  the  windows,  the  very  small  abut- 
ments at  the  angles  of  the  buildings,  in  width  as  well  as  in  projection, 
are  peculiar  to  both :  Westminster,  however,  has  had  flying  buttresses, 
one  or  two  of  which  remain  and  appear  to  be  of  subsequent  putting 
up,  although,  architecturally,  they  are  of  corresponding  date  with  the 
building. 

The  windows  in  both  examples  very  nearly  assimilate.  They  are 
composed  of  lour  openings,  the  tracery  filling  the  heads  being  divided* 
and  again  subdivided  into  two  orders.  The  larger  are  filled  with  a 
circle  containing  an  octofoil ;  the  two  smaller  with  quatrefoils ;  that  at 
Salisbury  within  a  circle,  at  Westminster  worked  out  of  the  principal 
mouldings.  The  same  profusion  in  the  use  of  Purbeck  marble  is  sJao 
apparent.  The  central  shafts,  the  columns  at  the  angles  supporting 
the  vaulting,  and  decorating  the  windows,  are  of  that  material,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  of  the  same  form  and  arrangement*  At  Westminster* 
however,  the  columns  at  the  angles  supporting  the  vaulting  are  single 
ones :  at  Salisbury  they  are  composed  of  three.  Again,  at  Westminster 
these  columns  and  those  to  the  windows  have  no  intervening  bands  of 
mouldings,  as  are  to  be  seen  in  Salisbury,  features  which,  in  their  case, 
greatly  improve  the  appearance  of  the  latter  building.  I  think  from 
the  remains  of  the  groining  at  Westminster,  that  that  at  Salisbury 
exactly  resembles  it.  These  then  are  the  chief  peculiarities  in  which 
it  may  be  seen  both  correspond.  The  high-pitched  roof  at  Westminster 
was  removed  in  1714 ;  this  is  a  recorded  fact,  and  confirms  the  opinion 
set  forth  in  my  report  that  no  chapter-house  of  a  polygonal  ahi^  was 
ever  entirely  finished  without  the  addition  of  this  very  characteristic 
feature. 

The  distinctive  featores  of  these  two  buildings  consist,  first,  in  the 
arcades  round  the  interior  walls.  At  Salisbury  each  bay  is  divided 
into  seven  staUs  :  at  Westminster  the  same  space  into  five  only.  The 
arches  of  the  former  are  very  delicately  and  richly  moulded ;  the  shafts 
of  Purbeck  marble,  which  sustain  them,  are  compound,  with  capitals  of 
stoue,  of  very  beautiful  £arly  English  foliage.  The  space  between  the 
top  of  the  arches  and  the  Purbedi  string-mouldings  beneath  the  sills  of 
the  windows  is  enriched  with  the  sciUptures,  which,  from  their  great 
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beauty,  have  become  so  justly  celebrated.  At  Westmiiitter  die  stalls 
are  very  boldly  moolded  in  the  fonn  of  a  circular  trefoil-headed  arch ; 
the  Pttrbeck  marble  shafts  supporting  them  are  single  columns,  and  the 
space  above  the  arches  filled  in  with  a  very  beautiful  diaper.  In  both 
examplea  the  eastern  arcades  are  recessed  and  elevated  one  step  above 
the  surrounding  ones,  as  possessing  greater  dignity  for  the  Bishop  or 
Abbot.  Weatminster.  it  mutt  be  remembered,  was  a  mitred  Abbacy ; 
OQDsequently  its  Abbot  ranked  with  Bishops.  The  colour  with  which 
both  these  aroades  were  decorated  was  also  dissimilar.  My  restoration 
of  that  at  Salisbury  must  neoeasarily  be,  to  some  extent,  arbitrary ; 
enoQgh  however  remains,  as  I  have  already  mentioned  in  my  Report,  to 
wanant  a  restoration  of  the  moulded  parts.  It  is,  therefore,  in  the  re* 
presentation  of  the  yellow  drapery  that  an  authority  is  required. 
Perhaps  the  very  obscure  lines  of  folds,  still  apparent  upon  the  walls, 
may  be  thought  insufficient  to  warrant  its  introduction :  if  so,  I  confess 
to  be  fairly  at  a  loss  what  to  substitute.  There  is  a  most  beautiful 
authority  for  this  drapery,  in  the  example  here  of  that  which  formerly 
decorated  the  arcades  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Stephen  at  Westminster. 
Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than  the  original  must  have  been,  and 
the  idea,  too,  that  of  figures  of  angels  introduced  for  supporters  of  the 
drapery.  In  the  restorations  of  the  Ste.  Chapelle  at  Paris,  drapery, 
conventionalised,  of  a  chocolate  colour  and  powdered  with  a  diaper,  hss 
been  introduced  as  a  back-ground  to  the  arcades  around  the  walls  of 
the  interior  ;  with  what  authority  I  know  not,  but  certsinly  with  admi* 
rable  eflPect.  The  chocolate  colour  throws  up  the  gilded  columns  of  the 
arcades  to  perfection.  The  yellow  colour  introduced  for  the  proposed 
restoration  at  Salisbury  will  harmonise  best  with  the  grey  and  silvery 
tints  cf  the  Pnrbeck  marble.  At  Westminster  colour  may  be  traceable 
in  the  mouldings  of  the  aroades,  but  it  is  very  obscure,  and  little  light 
can  now  be  obtained  for  an  examination  of  what  remains.  This  same 
difficulty,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  also  applies  to  the  series  of  exquisite 
frcNsoes  on  the  back-ground  of  the  eastern  arcades :  the  centre  one 
contains  a  group  of  the  Crucifixion,  but  almost  invisible ;  in  the  two 
compartments  on  either  side  the  heads  only  remain  of  a  series  of  sub* 
jccts.  These  heads  are  each  surrounded  by  a  nimbus  of  gold,  with  a 
raised  and  ardiitectural  pattern  upon  it,  very  beautiful.  Sir  Charles 
Eastlake  has  taken  notice  of  these  frescoes,  in  his  work  '*  On  the 
Materials  for  a  History  of  Oil  Painting." 

llie  sculptured  remains  at  Westminster  are  not  numerous,  but  very 
perfect  and  of  a  high  order  of  art.  The  beautiful  group  of  tlw 
Annunciation,  above  the  door  of  entrance  within  the  chapter- house  is 
very  little  known ;  indeed,  it  was  only  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by 
my  friend,  Mr.  Scott,  the  architect,  ft  consists  of  two  figures,  rather 
larger  than  life,  of  the  Angel  S.  Gabriel  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
lliey  stand  in  niches,  one  on  either  side  of  the  doorway,  the  spandrils 
of  which  are  panelled  and  filled  with  the  figures  of  Angels  bearing 
tiiuribles.  Although  I  have  shown  the  niches  over  the  doorway  at 
9ali«bory  as  cliarged  with  paintings,  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  were 
formerly  filled  with  figures,  as  in  the  case  at -Westminster.  The 
positions   of   the   niches  exactly  correspond:   it   is  in    number  and 
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size  alone  that  they  vary.  The  peculiaritiea  of  the  doore  of  tbe 
entrance  into  the  two  apartments  are  as  follows :  Westminster  is  a 
larger  one,  much  higher  and  of  bolder  design  than  that  at  Salisbury. 
Both  are  double  doors  :  that  is,  they  have  a  centre  shaft.  At  West- 
minster, as  throughout,  it  is  a  simple  one :  at  Salisbury  it  is  compound* 
The  quatrefoil,  filling  the  head  of  the«door,  in  the  former  has  been 
pierced,  in  tbe  latter  it  is  solid ;  a  succession  of  figures  enclosed  by 
foliaged  niches,  surrounds  the  arches  of  both  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
doorways.  Foliage  of  the  ordinary  Early  English  character  more  or 
less  ornament  the  caps  of  the  shafts  and  other  parts,  in  both  examples. 
The  reccfs  over  the  outer  side  of  the  doorway  at  Salisbury  in  all  proba- 
bility once  contained  a  sculptured  representation  of  the  Cruc^xion; 
In  the  quatrefoil  on  the  inside  I  have  introduced  a  figure  of  our  Loan 
in  the  act  of  benediction.  The  stone  seats  and  steps  surrounding  these 
chapter-houses  do  not  appear  to  have  varied  from  the  usual  arrange- 
ment. 

The  mosaic  tile  pavement  at  Salisbury  has  long  had  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  being  unique.  It  is  very  peculiar  in  its  arrangement-r— at  least 
it  may  occur  to  persons  as  being  so— on  account  of  the  great  irregu- 
larity in  tbe  sizes  of  the  pattern. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  irregularity  is  not  accidental  but  intentional. 
In  a  large  surface  like  the  floor  of  this  chapter-house  it  would  be  very 
important  that  the  material  with  which  it  was  covered  should  not 
occupy  too  prominent  a  position  in  the  scale  of  decorations  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  its  ornamentation  should  be  subsidiary  to  the  wall  decorations, 
— a  certain  amount  of  colour  would  be,  of  course^  required  on  the  floor 
to  tone  down  the  efiect  of  the  brilliancy  of  the  stained  glass,  and  the 
polish  and  colour  of  the  Purbeck  marble,  and  the  polychrome ;  but, 
this  attained,  any  large  amount  of  precision  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
patterns  would  materially  detract  from  the  value  of  other  and  more  im^ 
portant  decorations.  The  material  of  which  this  pavement  is  composed 
is  simply  of  terra-cotta,  and  the  colours  used  are  red,  bufi^,  and  block. 

It  is  very  fortunate,  amidst  the  wholesale  destruction  which  has 
taken  place  at  Westminster,  that  its  tile-paving  should  have  been  pte- 
served.  It  is  in  a  very  perfect  condition,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful things  imaginable,  in  design  as  well  as  in  execution,  being  composed 
of  patterns  of  exquisitely  pencilled  arabesque  ornaments  in  most  deli- 
cate and  careful  workmanship.  Unlike  that  at  Salisbury,  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  patterns  run,  it  nevertheless  resembles  it  in  the 
variation  of  their  sizes.  The  direction  of  the  patterns  is  from  east  to 
west,  in  one  uninterrupted  line,  and  separated  by  bands  about  three 
inches  wide.  Great  prominence  is  given  to  the  Royal  escutcheon  of 
England,  charged  with  its  three  leopards,  which  is  repeated  in  succession 
in  two  divisions  of  the  pavement. 

It  remains  now  only  to  allude  to  stained  glass.  Of  these  two  once 
beautiful  edifices,  that  at  Westminster  has  utterly  perished  :  at  Salis- 
bury, you  are  aware,  it  in  part  remains,  but  scattered  throughout  the 
cathedral.  Mr.  Winston*s  critical  eye  has  detected  the  greater  part  of 
it,  and  we  are  already  in  possession  of  the  valuable  observations 
made  by  him,  and  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Archaeological 
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Institttte  atSalisbury*  in  the  year  1849.  There  is  one  other  remark- 
able coincidence  in  these  two  chapter-honses,  namely,  the  non-evidence 
of  the  existence  of  any  medium  by  which  the  external  air  was  excluded 
from  the  interior,  'i^hia  subject  is  fully  entered  upon  in  my  Report,  as 
regards  Salisbury. 

A  few  words  must  now  be  added  upon  the  two  other  chapter- houses 
before  alluded  to,  Lincoln  and  Thornton  abbey,  belonging  to  the  period 
under  consideration.  First,  as  to  Lincoln  :  It  is  very  unlike  either 
Salisbury  or  Westminster,  being  in  its  architecture  somewhat  earlier, 
and  in  its  plan,  decagonal.  It  has,  however,  a  central  shaft,  which  re- 
ceives a  very  boldly  vaulted  ceiling  of  stone  ;  the  responds  resting  at 
the  angles  of  the  building  on  a  cluster  of  shafts,  which  again,  in  their 
torn,  rest  on  large  and  finely  carved  pendentive  corbels,  terminating 
just  above  the  string-moulding  which  crowns  the  arcades  or  stalls. 
This  groining,  I  should  observe,  is  later  than  tbe  general  architecture, 
lo  each  bay  of  the  decagon,  the  upper  part  is  filled  with  a  couplet  of 
pointed-headed  windows,  which  are  connected  together  at  the  piers  by 
panels  of  similar  form  and  decoration  :  the  lower  part  is  arched  into  six 
stalls.  The  seats  and  steps  surrounding  the  interior  do  not  vary  from 
other  examples.  In  this  example  are  to  be  found  neither  stained  glass 
nor  pavement  nor  polychromy :  all  is  cold,  dull,  and  monotonous 
within. 

The  chapter-house  at  Thornton  abbey  ia  a  ruin,  and  a  very  small 
one  too.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  enable  any  one  to  judge  of  its 
plan  and  architecture.  In  the  former  point,  being  one  of  the  polygonal 
order,  (an  octagon,)  it  is  valuable  as  an  example  of  the  exception,  toge- 
ther with  that  at  Westminster,  of  the  hitherto  universal  application  of 
rectangukr  forms  to  chapter-houses  built  and  used  by  the  regular 
clergy. 

However,  like  the  generality  of  chapter-houses  attached  to  monastic 
institutions,  there  have  been  no  stalls  around  the  interior,  but  simply  a 
>cat  and  step,  all  panelling  beneath  the  windows  being  stopped,  and 
canied  on  corbeb,  at  least  6  or  8  feet  from  the  ground. 

We  enter  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century  with  the  chapter-house 
it  Wells ;  which,  as  I  have  before  observed,  has  a  crypt  beneath  it ;  and 
pn)ceed  on  towards  the  years  which  produced  the  beautiful  examples  at 
Vork  and  Southwell.  They  are  of  the  most  advanced  period  of  G^eo- 
n^etrical  Decorated,  and  of  rare  excellence  in  design  and  execution.  Few 
things  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  foliage  decorations  at  Southwell. 
Both  are  octangular,  but  neither  has  central  column;  consequently, 
the  diameter  of  York,  57  feet,  being  too  great  to  risk  the  effect  of  a 
stone  groining,  one  has  been  introduced  of  wood,  which,  in  its  construc- 
tion, forms  a  part  of  that  of  the  high-pitched  roof.  The  high  roof  at 
York  is  the  only  original  example  of  that  feature  remaining.  It  will 
^e  observed  in  this  example,  how  very  much  larger  the  abutments  are 
compared  with  those  of  Salisbury.  At  York  each  bay  is  filled ;  in  the 
^PP^r  part*  with  a  five-light  window,  the  head  richly  decorated  with 
tncery ;  in  tbe  lower,  with  a  set  of  six  stalls,  recessed  and  canopied 
with  rich  tabernacle  work.  At  Southwell  the  bays  have  wihdowa  of 
^t  lights,,  and  ataUs,  six  in  number.     Over  the  doorway  on  the  in* 
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filde,  at  York,  there  is  a  group  of  thirteen  niches*  whieh  once  contained 
figures  of  Our  Loan  and  His  twelve  apostles. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  tedious  in  continuing  this  notice,  I  mast 
refer  to  one  example  in  the  next  series.  I  allude  to  the  chapter-home 
belonging  to  the  old  metropolitan  church  of  S.  Paul's,  London.  This 
building  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Bdward  HI.  The  memorial  which 
Dugdale  has  preserved  of  it  is  sufficient  to  convince  every  one  of  tht 
high  merit  of  the  design.  It  was  octangular,  not  large,  only  about  40 
feet  in  diameter,  with  a  crypt  beneath  it.  The  buttresses  appear  to  have 
been  so  unusually  large, — there  being  also  no  support  shown  on  the 
plan  of  the  crypt  (the  only  one  given  by  Dugdale)  for  a  centre  shaft,-* 
that  it  is  only  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  one  vault  spanned  the  whole 
interior.  The  bays  show  a  very  great  altitude,  being  filled  in  with 
very  long,  continental-looking,  four-light  windows,  the  heads  of  which 
are  filled  in  with  pronounced  Perpendicular  tracery,  but  of  the  earliest 
and  consequently  finest  character.  Externally,  these  heads  are  pedi* 
mented,  crocheted,  and  the  spandrils  filled  in  with  panelled  tracery. 
Between  the  tops  of  the  arehes  of  the  crypt  and  the  cUls  of  these  wia> 
dows  there  is  a  great  height.  The  multions  of  the  windows,  however, 
are  carried  down  through  this  space,  and  seem  to  have  inclosed  a  series 
of  sculptures.  The  buttresses,  I  should  remark,  were  pinnaded  into 
three  stages,  richly  panelled  and  crocketed.  This  chapter-house  was 
inclosed  by  a  small  cloister,  composed  of  two  series  of  areades,  one  placed 
over  the  other.  These  buildings  were  on  the  south>west  side  of  the 
cathedral.  The  great  cloister  of  S.  Paul's,  like  that  belonging  to 
Wells,  was  apart  from  the  chapter-house,  and  placed  on  the  north  side 
of  the  building. 

The  next  step  of  our  inquiry  is  into  the  uses  to  which  these  buildings 
were  applied.  Irrespective  of  being  set  apart  for  the  periodical  exex^ 
cise  of  the  administrative  duties  of  a  Bishop  and  his  Chapter,  a  chapter- 
house was  in  daily  use  in  every  religum*  society,  but  more  partioularly 
in  those  which  regulated  their  proceedings  by  an  authorised  code  oi 
domestic  discipline.  Indeed,  to  go  to  chapter  every  day  was  as  uni* 
versal  a  proceeding  with  such  communities  as  to  assist  at  mass,  and  to 
keep  the  canonical  hours  in  the  church.  *'  In  every  cathedral  and 
collegiate  church,  at  the  end  of  prime  song,**  says  a  recent  learned 
author  of  the  Latin  communion,  "  all  the  clergy  went  in  procession 
from  the  choir  to  the  chapter-house,  where,  having  bowed  to  the  cru- 
cifix which  always  hung  on  the  eastern  wall,  and  then  to  their  brethren, 
each  one  took  that  seat  which  by  right  belonged  to  him.  The  Bishop, 
if  there,  sat  in  the  highest  place ;  in  his  absence  the  Dean  ;  on  either 
hand  in  due  order  came  the  Dignitaries  ;  then  the  Canons ;  in  a  lower 
row  the  Minor  Canons,  llie  boys  stood  on  the  floor,  ranged  on  each 
side  of  the  pulpit.  One  of  these  youths,  whose^wedc  for  such  a  duty 
it  chanced  to  be,  read  from  the  pulpit  a  portion  of  the  Martyrology, 
and  afterwards  gave  out  the  obit,  or  remembrance  to  pray  for  the  souls 
of  those  who  had  once  been  members  of  or  benefactors  to  that  chureh, 
and  whose  deaths  had  happened  on  that  dCy  of  the  year.  The  offici- 
ating Priest,  when  the  boy  had  gone  throltgh  these  names,  said,  Aaimse 
eoruffl  et  animse  omnium  fidelium  defunctonim  per  Dei  misericordiam 
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requietctDt  in  pace.    The  lectio  in  capitulo,  or  the  chapter  lecture, 

followed.    Then,  if  any  one  had  been  slothful  in  coming  to  church  for 

his  duties,  he  was  here  to  ask  the  forgiveness  of  his  brethren  and  die 

l)ean.    After  this,  if  it  were  a  Sunday  or  a  holy  day,  the  same  youth 

read  the  board,  that  is,  he  told  the  names  of  those  among  the  Canons 

who  had  to  rule  the  choir,  to  read  the  lessons,  and  chant  the  responses 

at  Matins,  to  sing  the  High  Mass,  or  minister  as  Deacon  or  Sub* 

Deacon ;  among  the  smaller  boys,  who  was  to  read  at  chapter,  who  had 

to  carry  the  candles  or  the  holy  water  or  the  book,  and  among  the 

elder  ones,  who  was  to  read  the  long  lessons  in  the  chapter- house,  who 

to  bear  the  thurible,  or  be  acolyte,  that  is,  bring  in  at  High  Mass  the 

chalice  with  the  corporal  cloths  during  all  the  week,  or  while  the 

octave  of  the  occurring  festival  lasted.     To  choose  out  and  set  down 

the  names  of  the  several  officials  was  the  work  of  the  precentor  ;  and 

the  list  itself  came  to  be  called  the  *  table,'  or  board,  because  written 

upon  wax  spread  over  a  thin  piece  of  wood,  which  was  left  hanging  up 

in  the  chapter-house  within  easy  aight  of  all.     This  table  or  board  was 

alto  called  the  waz-brede." 

In  monasteries  the  order  of  the  day  somewhat  varied  from  the  account 
which  has  just  been  given  of  that  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches. 
After  tierce,  the  monks  also  assembled  and  commenced  their  religious 
senrices  in  their  chapter-house,  which  appears  to  have  been  supplied 
with  a  reading  desk  and  bench,  a  place  called  the  judgment  in  the 
Quddle,  a  seat  for  the  Abbot,  higher  than  the  others,  and  a  crucifix  to 
remind  the  monks  during  discipline  that  their  sufferings  were  nothing 
in  comparison  with  those  of  CnaisT.  There  were  footstools  for  the 
Venis  (that  ie,  a  very  low  prostration  of  the  body)  by  kneeling.  The 
nile  or  code  of  domestic  disdpline  was  read  from  the  desk.  Then  the 
table  was  read«  and  any  person  who  had  omitted  an  office  jvescribed  to 
him  solicited  mercy.  After  the  commemoration  of  the  dead,  with  the 
reiponse  Beqniescant  in  pace,  the  septence  of  the  rule  was  expounded, 
and  the  chanter  read  the  brevia  or  obit  of  strange  monks.  The  volun- 
tary solicitation  for  pardon  by  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of  faults 
aext  followed;  after  which  began  the  acclamation  or  clamatio  of 
offenders. 

No  person  was  allowed  to  enter  the  cloister  while  the  chapter  was 
sitting,  on  account  of  the  secrets  of  it ;  which,  besides,  were  never  to 
be  revealed.  After  chapter,  some  stayed  behind  or  ought  to  have  done 
80  for  confession*  which  was  to  be  short,  and  of  a  peculiar  relation  to 
certain  faults. 

In  the  atatutes  of  the  Cluniacs  there  were  to  be,  adjoining  to  the 
^ptei^hoiiae,  rooma  called  trisantisB,  with  jseats  on  both  sides,  where 
the  monks  were  to  retire  after  shaving  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
psalmody.     Conversation  was  allowed. 

Alter  compline  and  collation  some  retired  there  from  the  chapter,  till 
the  whole  convent  had  withdrawn^  They  who  sat  on  one  side  of  the 
triaantise  began  one  verse;  those  on  the  opposite  replied.  These  trisantisa 
were  places  of  meeting  especially  connected  with  the  chapter  business. 
During.  Holy  Week,  on  Manndy  Thursday,  the  chapter-house  was 
used  for  tlie  washing  of  feat. 
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.  I  now  come  to  the  use  that  was  made  of  chapter-houaes  for  synodical 
purposes. 

'  It  has  already  been  said  that  Bishops  in  their  respective  dioceses 
exercised  episcopal  jurisdiction  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  canons, 
and  few  instances,  says  Dr.  Lingard,  are  recorded  in  history  of  either 
clerk  or  layman  who  dared  to  refuse  obedience  to  their  legitimate 
authority.  It  was  enjoined  that  twice  in  the  year,  on  the  Calends  of 
May  and  November,  they  should  summon  their  clergy  to  meet  them  in 
the  diocesan  synod.  Every  Priest,  whether  secular  or  regular,  to  whose 
administration  any  district  had  been  entrusted,  was  commanded  to 
attend ;  and  his  disobedience  was  punished  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  or  by 
suspension  from  his  office  during  a  specified  term. 

As  the  subjects  of  their  future  discussion  involved  the  interests  of 
religion  and  the  welfare  of  the  clergy,  each  member  was  exhorted  to 
implore  by  his  prayers,  and  deserve  by  his  conduct,  the  assistance  of 
the  Holt  Spirit. 

'  With  this  view  they  were  commanded  to  meet  together,  and  travel 
in  company  to  the  episcopal  residence ;  to  be  attended  by  the  most 
discreet  of  their  clerks ;  and  carefully  to  exclude  from  their  retinue  any 
person  of  light  or  unedifying  deportment.  Three  days  were  allotted 
for  the  duration  of  the  sjmod ;  and  each  day  was  observed. as  a  fast  till 
the  conclusion  of  the  session.  At  the  appointed  hour  they  entered  the 
chapter-house  in  order  and  silence  ;  the  Priests  were  ranged  according 
to  their  seniority,  below  them  were  the  principal  among  the  Deacons, 
and  behind  were  placed  a  select  number  of  laymen,  distinguished  by 
their  piety  and  wisdom.  After  an  appropriate  prayer,  Uie  Bishop 
opened  the  synod  with  the  charge,  in  which  he  promulgated  the  decrees 
of  the  last  National  Council,  explained  the  regulations  which  he  deemed 
expedient  for  the  reformation  of  the  diocese,  and  exhorted  the  members 
to  receive  with  reverence  the  mandates  of  their  father  and  instructor. 
He  did  not,  however,  prohibit  the  freedom  of  debate.  Each  individual 
was  requested  to  speak  his  sentiments  without  restraint ;  to  offer  the 
objections  or  amendments  which  his  prudence  and  experience  might 
sQg^gest ;  to  expose  the  difficulties  against  which  he  had  to  struggle  in 
the  government  of  his  parish  ;  and  to  denounce  the  names  and  crimes 
of  the  public  sinners  whose  contumacy  refused  to  yield  to  the  zeal  of 
their  pastor,  and  defied  the  censures  of  the  Church. 

Such  were  some  of  the  uses  to  which  chapter-houses  were  applied, 
until  that  convubion  arose  which  rent  the  Western  Church  in  the  16th 
century. 

'  Since  that  event  three  centuries  have  elapsed, — a  dreary  void  in  the 
history  of  these  buildings.  We  have  now  entered  a  fourth  century ;  a 
mysterious  light  has  already  dawned,  whereby  men's  minds  have 
become  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  the  painful  anomaly  of  a 
Church  in  the  possession  of  buildings,  the  use  of  which  she  has  hitherto 
failed  to  appreciate.  How  and  in  what  manner  this  reproach  is  to 
be  removed  from  the  Church  of  this  country  it  is  not  for  me  to 
say ;  for  the  solution  of  such  a  problem  we  must  look  to  the  Episcopate 
and  Priesthood  ministering  at  her  altars ;  yet  it  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  a  regard  to  precedents,  even  und^r  the  altered  circumstaneea 
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of  the  Qmrch  of  Bnghuid,  should  farDtsh  Talnable  hints  for  the  futara 
emploji&ent  of  these  buildings.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  with 
the  deepening  conviction  that  cathedraU  must  largely  and  permanently 
share  in  any  satisfiiictory  reYtval  of  the  Church's  work  tn  this  land, 
there  will  at  the  same  time  spring  up  needs  which  chapter-houses, 
long  neglected  and  seemingly  useless,  will  be  best  calculated  to  satisfy, 
vhile  assisting  to  clothe  the  Church*s  efforts  with  somewhat  of  that 
dignity  and  beauty  which  once  pertained  to  her,  in  a  period  when 
£o^bnd  was  only  known  to  Christendom  as  the  Island  of  Saints. 

llie  restofation  of  your  own  chapter-house  was  the  suggestion  of 
one  called  away  from  his  episcopal  office  without  being  permitted  to 
see  the  accomplishment  of  his  desires. 

As  a  memorial  of  that  Prelate  it  is,  as  you  know,  now  proposed  to 
renew  it.  It  may  be,  that  the  reinstatement  of  these  buildings  will 
he  ondertaken  in  our  day,  either  by  the  obligation  which  pecuniary 
trusts  impose,  or  for  some  such  object  as  you  now  contemplate: 
perhaps  this  is  the  allotted  work  of  an  endowed  Church  and  a  wealthy 
sge,  while  upon  another  generation  of  churchmen,  perchance  less  able 
to  restore  or  rebuild,  may  devolve  the  not  less  honourable  duty  of 
aaiflg  the  chapter-houses  of  England's  cathedrals* 


THE  REPUBLICATION  OF  THE  OLDER  SERVICE  BOOKS 
OP  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  A  NECESSARY  PRE^ 
UMINARY  TO  CHANGES  IN  THE  PRAYER  BOOK. 

To  the  Editor  qftke  EcdeeiohgUt. 

Tbb  recent  discussions  in  Convocation  have  brought  up  the  whole 
question  of  the  reform  of  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  true  that  all  persons 
appear  to  shrink  from  entertaining  it.  Each  man,  while  he  asks  for 
the  ehange  he  desires,  protests  that  the  Prayer  Book  shall  not  be  al- 
tered. With  the  exception  perhaps  of  a  division  of  the  services,  I  do 
iiot  think  there  is  any  change  proposed,  which  can  be  made  .without 
>n  alteration  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  and,  as  its  consequence,  a  new 
Parliainentary  sanction  of  the  revised  Prayer  Book.  I  do  not  consider 
the  very  excellent  proposition  of  the  Dean  of  S.  Paul*s  for  the  abolition  of 
the  State  services  as  any  exception.  They  derive  whatever  authority 
they  have  from  the  Crown  alone,  and  the  Crown  may  remove  them. 
Bot  whether  it  be  a  new  Afternoon  Service,  a  revisal  of  the  table  of 
tenons,  a  change  of  a  few  obsolete  words,  or  any  other  change,  how- 
ler small,  in  the  body  of  the  book,  I  believe  that  what  I  have  stated 
i*  true.  We  have  therefore  to  choose  between  no  change  at  all,  and  a 
reyision. 

1  confess  that  I  think  the  line  taken  by  Convocation  deficient  in  bold- 
ness, but  this  is  not  amiss  perhaps  in  approaching  so  great  a  question, 
which  no  one  folly  understands.     It  is  an  impossibility  that  they  should 
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pennanently  pledge  themselTes  against  any  change,  and  it  ia  almost 
equally  «o  to  declare  that  the  materials  for  the  additions  shall  all  be 
taken  out  of  the  existing  Prayer  Book.  We  want  an  Afternoon  Service, 
for  instance ;  we  have  those  for  the  Morning  and  the  Evening  ;-^-out  af 
which  of  them,  I  should  like  to  know,  can  the  proper  Collects  be  chosen  ? 
They  must  be  made  new.  and  the  best  place  to  seek  for  patterns,  is 
that  from  which  the  Prayer  Book  itself  was  produced,  the  Prayer 
Book  of  the  unreformed  Church  of  England.  But  these  books  are 
hid  in  public  libraries,  and  members  of  Convocation  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  acquainted  with  them,  nor  even  to  refer  to  them.  .  I  think 
therefore  that  before  we  proceed  to  alter  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Missal, 
Breviary,  Processional,  and  Manual,  should  be  reprinted. 

Some  five  years  beck  you  inserted  a  catalogue  of  the  different  edi- 
tions of  these  books,  and  of  the  other  printed  Service  Books.  About 
the  same  time  a  paper  was  circulated  in  MS.,  some  extracts  from 
which  I  append.  The  project  was  laid  aside,  because  the  person  who 
had  undertaken  it  could  not  command  time  properly  to  complete  it. 
But  the  materials  remain,  with  some  additions,  and  might  be  made 
available,  if  means  could  be  found  to  revive  the  project.  Or  if  that 
cannot  be,  and  you  could  find  space  in  your  pages  for  some  printing 
of  a  rather  dry  and  unattractive  character,  the  results  of  the  com- 
parison of  the  editions  of  the  Missal,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  may  be 
published  as  some  guide  to  any  future  editor. 

But  my  desire  in  sending  you  this  letter  is  rather  to  call  attention 
to  the  whole  subject,  than  to  encumber  your  pages  with  tedious  matter. 
I  think  I  have  shown  that  a  search  among  these  Service  Books  and  a 
reprint  of  them,  which  some  years  ago  was  a  proper  complement  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  most  useful  Origines  Liturgiae,  is  now  become  a  necessity. 
And  I  should  hope  that  there  were  youog  men  at  the  universities  who 
might  undertake  the  literary  labour,  and  that  others  who  do  not  now 
enjoy  learned  leisure  might  secure  them  against  pecuniary  risk,  by 
forming  a  publication  society,  which  should  gradually  bring  out  these 
works  in  a  convenient  and  cheap  form. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

* 

After  stating  that  the  editions  of  the  Sarum  Missal  might  be  ar*^ 
ranged  in  several  classes,  it  was  suggested  in  the  paper  referred  to 
in  the  above  letter  that  "  The  Missal  might  be  printed  from  a  copy 
belonging  to  one  of  them,  with  notes  to  give  the  principal  various 
readings  of  the  others. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  this  project  stands  alone  ;  if  it  cannot  be 
called  a  complete  one,  it  is  sufliciently  so  to  be  begun  by  itself,  in  the 
hope  that  hereafter  other  efforts  may  be  made  either  by  the  same 
person  or  by  others,  to  throw  light  on  the  ancient  Service  Books  of 
the  Anglican  Church. 

''  But  it  is  submitted  that  by  some  sort  of  combined  action,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  favour  these  studies,  more  good  might  be  done  and 
more  speedily.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Maskell  ought 
to  be  followed  up  by  the  publication  of  all  the  more  important  remains 
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of  the  Service  Books  of  the  AngKcan  Church  previous  to  the  Refor« 
nsttoo,  whether  MS.  or  printed  ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  if  competent 
persons  can  he  found  willing  to  undergo  the  labour,  no  great  difficulty 
can  Qocar  in  supplying  the  funds  necessary  to  conduct  the  work  by  a 
fittbseription  of  some  sort« 

Perhaps  it  is  premature  at  present  to  do  more  than  suggest  such  a 

lan«    The  advantages  are  obvious»  'and  need  not  be  enlarged  on. 

'ut  for  the  sake  of  fixing  ideas,  and  provoking  criticism  tai  any  part 
that  may  appear  defective,  the  following  suggestions  are  added  to  in* 
dicate  a  course  that  might  be  pursued. 

"The  eariier  Service  Books  of  the  Anglican  Church,  from  their 
greater  variety,  can  best  be  approached  through  the  later ;  and  it  is 
enential  as  a  first  step  towards  the  general  appreciation  of  either,  that 
we  should  republish  those  which  have  already  been  printed.  Among 
these  the  great  prevalence  of  the  use  of  Sarum  throughout  these 
islands  claims  for  it  the  first  place,  and  to  this  local  prevalence  the 
number  of  editions  corresponds ;  against  fifty-five  or  fifty-six  editions 
that  are  probably  extant  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  we  can  at  present  only 
set  five  of  the  York  and  one  of  the  Hereford  Missal,  and  the  other 
books  are  in  somewhat  similar  proportions." 

After  proposing  that  the  Missal  should  be  followed  by  the  variations 
horn  it  of  the  York  and  Hereford  Missals,  and  that  the  Breviary,  Pro- 
cessions],  and  Manual^  should  be  reprinted  in  the  same  way,  it  was 
added: 

"Perhaps  after  these  works  aro  completed,  we  shall  be  in  a  condition 
to  illustrate  the  Ordinal,  or  in  some  other  shape  to  bring  together 
lu  a  condensed  and  definite  form,  the  different  rules  for  Divine  Service 
and  its  parts  scattered  about  among  the  rubrics  of  the  ritual  books ;  •  pos- 
sibly this  might  be  done  in  the  form  of  an  index.  When  the  work 
has  been  completed  as  to  the  books  heretofore  printed,  a  careful  cata- 
logue should  be  made  of  the  MS.  Service  Books  existing  in  our 
public  libiariea  and  elsewhere,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  nature 
and  the  peculiarities  and  history  of  each  use,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
sabject  as  well  as  in  the  publication  of  MSS.,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
investigation  must  in  some  measure  guide  itself. 

*'  It  is  conceived  that  the  cause  of  truth  will  be  better  served  by  a 
patient  and  laborious  publication  of  the  documents  themselves,  than 
by  any  attempt  prematurely  to  grasp  at  the  whole  subject,  and  that  it 
is  only  when  our  materials  are  well  understood  and  open  to  all  men, 
that  we  can  safely  apply  collateral  learning  to  test  the  growth  and 
decay  of  custom,  the  influence  of  the  more  modern  parts  of  the  Ro- 
nuQ  and  French  Service  Books,  and  the  real  antiquity  of  the  principal 
paxts  of  our  own,  and  to  solve  other  questions  that  may  arise.  And 
if  we  leave  it  to  others  to  give  those  first  explanations  that  are  required 
to  prepare  men  for  the  8tud3%  we  at  least  mny  be  able  to  keep  clear  of 
cootroversy,  and  calmly  to  use  the  literary  freedom  of  the  age  in  the 
eervice  of  truth." 
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PETirS  ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES  IN  FRANCE. 

Architectural  Studies  in  France.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Pbtit,  M.A.,  P.S.A., 
with  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author  and  P.  H.  De  La 
Motte.    London;  George  Bell,  186,  Fleet  Street.     1854. 

In  our  former  notice  of  Mr.  Petit's  "  Studies  in  France,*'  we  ponfiaed 
ourselves  to  some  general  remarks  on  the  local  architecture  of  the  dis* 
tricts  which  he  has  described,  reserving  for  further  examination  the 
practical  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived,  with  respect  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  developement  of  a  new  architectural  style. 

Our  readers  may  remember  that  Mr.  Petit  proposed  to  seek,  in  the 
Romanesque,  rather  than  in  the  Pointed,  remains  of  France  for  the 
elements  of  his  new  style,  of  which  style  the  round  arch  was  to  be  the 
chief  characteristic.  Some  at  least  of  the  required  elements  he  thinks 
he  has  found  in  the  stone  barrel-roofs,  the  domes,  and  the  square  cross* 
vaulting  of  the  churches  of  Auvergne,  Perigord,  and  Anjou.  The  new 
style  is  to  be  a  developement,  de  novo,  from  the  Romanesque,  making 
use  of  these  particular  features,  but  religiously  avoiding  the  Pointed 
arch,  and,  with  the  Pointed  arch,  all  the  consequences  which  followed 
npon  the  introduction  of  that  new  architectural  principle.  Before 
giving  our  own  opinion  on  this  subject,  which  can  scarcely  be  the  same 
as  our  author*s,  let  us  follow  him  in  his  lucid  and  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  the  local  peculiarities  in  which  he  finds  the  germ  of  further 
architectural  progress. 

And  first  of  the  Angevine  type  of  churches ;  of  which  the  following 
extract  will  convey  the  best  idea : 

"  The  ruined  church  of  Dou^  near  Saumur,  if  carefully  studied,  will  give 
the  idea  of  an  Angevine  church  in  perfection.  It  may  be  considered  as  divided 
in  its  length  into  five  sauarCf  equal  bays,  and  an  apse ;  the  separations  be- 
tween the  bays  being  boldly  marked  by  massive  engaged  piers  and  transverse 
arches.  Three  of  these  bays  constitute  the  nave ;  the  fourth  belongs  to  the 
central  tower ;  the  fifth,  with  the  apse,  forms  the  ehoir.  The  transepts  are 
also  square,  eaeh  consisting  of  one  bay,  similar  to  the  others^  and  have  eastern 
chapels  not  terminaiine  with  apses.    There  are  no  aisles.    Consequently,  the 

Elan  is  veiy  like  that  of  Angers  Cathedral ;  but  instead  of  western  towers,  it 
as  a  fine  central  one.  The  composition  of  the  enga^d  piers  of  the  nave  is 
remarkably  fine-^a  large  cylindrical  shaft  sunk  to  half  its  diameter  in  the  flat 
face  of  the  pier,  a  smafi  shaft  in  a  re-entering  anele  on  each  side,  and  a  large 
one  in  the  angle  between  the  rectangular  side  of  the  pier  and  the  wall.  Bx- 
ternally  are  buttresses  correspondinff  with  the  piers.  Each  bay  baa  a  sinsle 
tall  window  of  one  hght ;  these,  with  the  bearing  arches  throughout,  and  ue 
tower  windows,  are  pointed.  The  apse  windows  are  round-headed.  Such  of 
the  vaults  as  remain  are  exceedingly  domical.  I  sincerely  trust  the  French 
antiquaries  may  give  their  attention  to  the  preserving  of  this  monument, 
which  otherwise  cannot  last  much  longer.  A  reproduction  of  the  building,  in 
any  spot  where  a  large  church  is  wanted,  and  where  sufficient  funds  could  be 
obtained  for  the  purpose,  would  not  be  difficult ;  and  the  undertaking  would 
be  a  judicious  one,  in  a  utihtarian  as  well  as  artistic  point  of  view/'— Pp. 
57,  58. 
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The  special  architectural  peculiarity  of  dieee  ehttrches  consists  in 
their  vaulting:  which,  from  its  early  occurrence  in  the  abhey  church  of 
Bemay,  Mr.  Petit  distinguishes  as  the  "  Bemay  Tault/'  He  thus  de<« 
ecribes  it : 

*'  If  to  a  aouare  vaulting  compartment  we  make  both  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  arches  semicircular,  and  the  diagonal  also  semicircular,  we  may 
oonstnict  a  vault  which  sbaD  be  a  continuous  spherical  surface^  without  edge, 
nook,  or  change  of  curvature ;  and  if  the  diagonal  rib  be  introduced,  it  will 
lie  along  such  surface,  and  not  occupy  any  edge  or  nook. 

"Tbta  vaulting,  without  the  diagonal  ribs,  occurs  in  the  aisles  of  the  very 
curious  abbey  church  of  Bemay,  in  Normandy,  a  work  belonging  to  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  century ;  and  it  is  strictly  domical  in  its  oonstructioo, 
the  stonea  being  laid  regularly  in  horizontal  courses." — Pp.  40,  41. 

This  kind  of  vault  is  defined  by  M.  de  Vemeilh  as  "  Coupole  sans 
pendentifs  distincts."  We  must  say,  pace  Mr.  Petit,  that  we  think  it 
an  inelegant  form,  especially  if  it  be  on  a  large  scale.  The  eye  desi- 
derates, we  think,  the  line  formed  by  the  intersection  of  an  ordinary 
dome  and  its  pendentives ;  and  the  Bernay  vault,  in  which  the  dome 
and  pendentive  belong  to  one  sphere,  seems  to  us  unsatisfactory,  as  not 
sufficiently  marking  its  construction.  Mr.  Petit  thinks  differently,  and 
further  ckums  for  such  a  vault  the  advantage  of  offering  '*a  good  sur« 
iibce  for  pictorial  or  unprojecting  decoration.*'  Here  again  we  dissent : 
for  pictorial  decoration — if  the  severity  of  Christian  art  is  to  be  re- 
tained— almost  necessitates  architectural  subdivision  in  the  surface  to 
be  painted. 

In  justice  to  our  author,  we  quote  his  recapitulation  of  the  archi- 
tectural merits  of  this  vault,  merely  remarking  upon  it  that  it  seems  to 
OS  that  the  weight  of  the  argument  is,  after  all,  in  favour  of  the  Pointed 
arch,  although  Mr.  Fetit's  theory  drives  him  to  advocate  the  superior 
advantages  of  the  round  form. 

"  The  Angevine  style,  I  must  repeat,  is  one  we  should  study  well,  if  we 
wish  to  rerive  mediaeval  church  architecture.  It  will  perhaps  be  found  to 
admit  more  originality,  and  to  be  less  exposed  to  conventionalism,  than  any 
other.  Its  vaulting  system  is  admirable  in  effect ;  it  admits,  as  we  have  seen, 
of  the  most  accurate  mathematical  design ;  and  if  Mr.  Garbett's  remarks  upon 
the  ventilation  of  ceilings  be  of  the  value  they  appear  to  be,  it  must  be  the 
best  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  For  an  aperture  at  the  crown  of  each  com- 
partment is  always  practicable ;  in  fact,  I  should  suppose  one  is  usually  found 
there,  as  in  the  bosses  of  our  cathedrals,  through  which  I  have  often  dropped  a 
fdmab-line  to  obtain  the  height.  The  thrust  of  tbe  sloping  riilge  on  the  wall 
of  each  conipartment  would,  in  most  cases,  be  met  by  the  solidity  necessary 
to  produce  depth  and  effect,  or  by  a  buttress  and  pinnacle.  We  have  seen 
that  tbe  vault  may  be  truly  constructed,  whether  its  compartment  be  square 
or  oblong,  whether  its  arches  be  pointed  or  semicircular;  and  that  the  only 
carve  differing  from,  the  simple  circular  arc  is  the  elliptical  curve  of  tbe  ridge, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  detect  from  below,  and  for  which  a  more  easily  drawn 
line  might  be  substituted.  In  fiat-ridged  vaulting,  where  the  ridges  are  of 
tbe  aams  height,  the  adoption  of  the  pointed  arch  does  not  solve  one  single 
problem,  or  meet  one  single  difficulty  in  composition.  It  may  be  useful  as  a 
stronger  form  in  construction,  but  in  arrangement  it  does  no  more  than 
ibgbtly  conceal  or  soften  down  errors  or  harshnesses.     It  will  not  enable  us 
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to  OFoid  the  introduction  of  the  elliptical  fbrin  in  the  narrower  arches  of 
oblonc  compartuients,  supposing  the  wider  ones  to  contain  circular  forms* 
though  it  may  help  ns  to  disguise  the  change  of  curve ;  nor,  if  the  elliptiral 
form  be  neglected,  will  it  remove,  though  it  may  soften,  irregularities  in  the 
surfaces.  It  does,  in  fact,  no  more  than  intruduce  a  system  of  approximation, 
instead  of  accuracy  in  design.  But  the  p9inted  arch  enabled  a  Taniting  cell 
to  be  carried  into  the  main  vault  at  a  point  lower  than  its  ridge ;  and  this 
simple  change,  I  think,  may  be  shown  to  be  the  germ  from  which  arose  ulti- 
mately that  beautiful  and  refined  system,  the  fau-roof.  But  I  will  not  now 
pursue  the  subject  further." — Pp.  60,  61. 

We  pass  now  to  the  domical  churches  of  Perigord,  of  which  the 
lionnal  type,  the  famous  S.  Front  of  Perigueux,  is  copiously  illustrated 
and  described.  The  element  which  these  churches  are  to  contribute 
to  the  new  style  is  the  idea  of  forming  the  roofs  of  every  part  by  a 
series  of  domes.  These  churches,  it  is  well  known,  form  a  remarkable 
group,  of  Byzantine  origin ;  and,  like  the  best  examples  of  that  style* 
are  planned  like  a  Greek  cross,  the  centre  and  the  four  equal  arms 
forming  five  squares,  each  of  which  is  covered  by  a  dome.  Mr.  Petit 
makes  no  reference,  we  observe,  to  the  remarkable  attempt  of  Niccolo 
Pisano,  in  S.  Antonio  of  Padua,  to  adapt  this  Byzantine  feature  to  the 
Pointed  style;  but  claims  for  the  model  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's 
original  design  for  S.  PaoFs  (which  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
present  cathedral)  the  merit  of  almost  embodying  his  present  antici- 
pations. He  gives  an  internal  view  of  this  model,  which,  however, 
strikes  us  as  being  very  deficient  in  height,  and  altogether  infinitely 
less  fine  and  solemn  than  the  interiors  of  S.  Mark's,  Venice,  or  of  Le 
Puy,  with  which  it  is  here  compared.  But  Mr.  Petit  speaks  of  it  as  a 
conception  which,  if  carried  out,  would  have  produced  '*  the  noblest 
interior  in  the  world."  Any  one  might  perhaps  conclude  from  this 
that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  had  accomplished,  in  this  design,  the  very 
problem  which  Mr.  Petit  is  here  propounding  to  architects :  viz.,  the 
developemeut  of  a  round-arched  style,  including  the  dome.  But,  to 
our  surprise,  we  find  that  the  model  of  S.  Paul's  has  to  be  *'  put  into 
Romanesque,"  before  it  can  satisfy  our  author.  We  shall  recur  to 
this ;  meanwhile  we  must  extract  the  whole  passage : 

"  We  have  seen  what  the  derivatives  of  S.  Front  actually  are.  Is  it  idle  to 
specuhite  what  they  might  have  been ;  what  perhaps  they  still  may  be  ?  On 
entering  the  charcb,  we  are  first  struck  with  the  pier  compartments.  Very 
simple  and  plain  they  are  in  their  appearance,  but  to  an  architect,  I  should 
think,  very  suggestive.  Might  ihey  not,  instead  of  being  compreased  into 
mere  pilasters,  be  developed  into  grand  masses,  afibrding  a  marvellous  breadth 
of  effect,  and  capable  of  receiving  the  most  varied  enrichment  ?  Our  own 
arcliitect^  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  shows  that  they  may.  He  may  nut  have 
known  S.  Front,  but  he  must  have  known  its  model,  S.  Mark,  when  be  con- 
ceived a  desi^p  which,  had  it  been  carried  out,  would  have  given  his  cathedral  the 
noblest  interior  in  the  world.  In  the  model  of  his  intended  work,  fortunately 
on  a  sufficient  scale  to  allow  us* to  appreciate  the  beauties  he  aimed  at,  we  sec 
the  series  of  domes  with  their  oendentires,  the  arch  con\partment  expanded 
into  a  wide  cylindrical  roof,  and  the  pier  compartment  of  sufficient  width  to 
exhibit  a  fine  arched  recess  between  columns  crowned  with  a  rich  entablature. 
The  recurrence  of  these  masses,  few  in  number,  but  at  wide  intervals,  and 
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their  reappearance  at  a  distance  beyond  the  immense  area  of  the  central  dome* 
gijes  a  perspective  of  length  not  surpassed  by  the  finest  Gothic  buildingai 
We  cannot  help  feeling  and  being  sure  of  this,  while  we  stand  within  that 
wooden  model,  less  than  twenty  feet  in  length ;  but  the  lighting  of  the  build- 
ing must  be  considered.  I  have  attempted  to  give  the  effect  of  S.  Front  as  I 
saw  it.  The  windows  in  the  domes  being  stopped  up,  the  domes  themselves 
are  dark,  of  course,  with  considerable  gradation.  The  principal  light,  ad« 
mitteil  through  the  windows  of  the  fronts,  rests  upon  the  pier  masses,  but  is 
gently  diffus^  through  the  whole,  without  any  strong  contrasts.  The  acci- 
dental throwing  back  of  the  springs  of  the  arches,  which  we  remarked,  puts 
these  masses  into  a  somewhat  bohler  relief  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
I  have  not  seen  S.  Mark's,  but  give  a  sketch,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  a 
friend,  which  shows  the  actual  effect  of  light  and  shade.  Here  the  light  is 
introchiced  in  great  measure  through  windows  at  the  base  of  the  dome,  as 
originally  at  Periguens.  These  small  openings  must  rather  catch  the  eve,  and 
disturb  the  harmony.  But  Sir  Christopher  Wren  brings  the  light  through 
the  top  of  the  domes  over  his  nave,  and  the  effect  is  inconceivably  fine.  The 
domea  are  now  light,  instead  of  dark ;  the  arch  compartment  dividing  them,  in 
deep  shade.  One  or  other  of  the  opposite  pier- masses  catches  a  strong  light» 
and  is  insulated  from  the  roof  it  supports  by  a  s|)arkUng  cornice.  The  alter- 
nations of  light  and  shade  lead  us  to  the  central  dome,  uniformly  pervaded  by 
a  delicate  aerial  tint ;  and  the  choir  and  apse  beyond  are  massed  in  a  faint 
shadow.  I  have  little  dunht  that  the  buildmgi  if  carried  out  on  the  scale' in* 
tended,  would  have  shown  in  its  interior  the  same  distribution  of  light  and 
shade  (one  certainly  unattainable  in  Gothic  architecture)  which  we  perceive  in 
the  model. 

'*  Perigueuz  conld  easily  be  put  into  revived  Italian ;  but  could  S.  Paul's  be 
put  into  Romanesque?  Can  an  interior,  similar  in  its  composition,  in  its  dis- 
tribution of  light  and  shade,  and  in  the  grandeur  of  its  architectural  masses, 
be  produced  in  a  pure,  consistent,  and  refined  round-arched  style  7  If  so,  it 
is  sorely  worth  while  to  try  and  scdve  the  problem.  The  admission  of  light 
through  the  top  is  easy  enough.  Where  the  principal  dome  is  covered  with  a 
tower,  the  opening  of  the  former  might  be  simply  glazed,  and  the  windows  of 
the  latter  placed  at  a  sufficient  height  to  throw  the  light  well  down  upon  it. 
The  other  domes  might  be  covered  with  glazed  cupolas  of  stone  or  wood,  or 
else  lighted  by  dormer  windows  in  the  roof. 

**  I  am  convinced  that  the  mosaics  of  S.  Mark's  iiave,  and  were  intended  to 
have*  the  effect  of  isolating  the  roofs  from  the  compartments  below,  so  as  to 
allow,  without  impropriety,  an  architectural  completeness  to  be  given  to  these 


'*  How  to  eive  this  completeness,  and  to  attain  to  or  exceed  the  dignity  of 
the  piera  in  the  model  of  S.  Paul's,  is  the  difficulty ;  and  this  is  the  problem 
I  throw  out  for  the  consideration  of  architects.*'— rp.  78—80. 

There  remains  the  barrel-vault  of  the  churches  of  Auvergne  to  be 
considered.  Mr.  Petit  chooses  S.  Paul,  Issoire,  as  the  type  of  an 
Aavergnat  church ;  and  his  description  will  enable  our  readers  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  third  element  to  be  taken  as  a  principle  of  the 
•'  coming  "  style. 

**  The  west  front,  with  its  square  tower,  and  the  light  octagonal  lantern 
over  the  centre,  built  in  the  Komanesque  style,  are  modem,  and  in  excellent 
ehaiacter.  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  authority  for  both ;  the  central  octagon 
seems  to  belonff  to  several  old  churches  in  the  province,  of  which  there  are 
engravings.  The  rest  of  the  church,  though  it  may  have  undergone  much 
repsiPy  seems  as  if  it  can  be  depended  upon.    The  nave,  between  ttie  western 
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Vomer  and  the  intenection,  h«s  seven  bays.  It  it  divided  from  the  ntlei  by 
round  arches  of  one  order.  The  piers  have  engaged  in  them  massive  columnsy 
with  well  sculptured  capitals  of  a  very  Corinthian  character.  In  some  the 
nucleus  is  cylindrical.  The  roof  of  the  nave  is  a  rouud  barrel  vault,  with 
some  transverse  arches  of  one  order,  which  do  not  however  occur  at  every 
pier.  There  is  a  triforium,  but  no  clerestory,  the  aisles  being  under  the  same 
roof  with  the  nave.  The  aisles  have  a  cross  vaulting  without  diagonal  ribs. 
The  cupola  at  the  intersection  internally  is  of  the  plan  of  a  square  with  the 
angles  rounded  off.  It  has  the  Komanesque  pendentive.  The  square  com- 
partment on  whieh  it  rests  has  an  open  arcade  on  each  side  above  the  main 
supporting  arches  .  .  .  The  apsidal  aisle  has  four  apses,  each  springing  from 
a  gabled  face ;  this  with  a  peculiar  mosaic  ornament  of  dark  stone  on  the 
lighter  building  stone,  gives  great  finish  to  the  building.  The  patterns  are 
geometrical,  not  architectural.  From  the  central  space  at  the  east  end  be- 
tween two  apsidal  chapels,  projects  a  square  one.  There  is  a  crypt  beneath 
the  chaneel  which  I  did  not  visit.  The  plan  is  given  by  M.  Mallay;  it  com- 
prehends the  apsidal  aisle  and  its  radiating  chapels,  but  gives  the  western- 
most chapels  a  square  plan.  The  roof  is  supported  by  piers  corresponding 
with  those  above,  and  four  additional  ones  unaer  the  floor  of  the  choir.  The 
aisle  roof  above  the  triforinm  is  quadrantal,  and  forms  an  abutment  to  the 
barrel  roof  of  the  nave."— Pp.  127—129. 

If  now  our  readers  have  been  enabled  to  form  a  general  idea  of  the 
local  peculiarities  of  the  Romanesque,  out  of  which  Mr.  Petit  proposes 
to  develope  a  new  style,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  merit  and 
success  of  his  theory.  The  following  passage  gives  his  estimate  of  the 
Pointed  revival,  and  explains  why  in  his  judgment,  it  is,  and  must  be,  a 
failure,  and  why,  accordingly,  we  want  a  new  style.  We  need  scarcely 
point  out  the  unintentional  unfairness  of  the  allusions  to  church  resto- 
ration in  the  passage  we  shall  quote.  There  is  no  intdligent  peraon 
who  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Petit's  principle ;  that  restoration,  be- 
yond what  is  necessary ,^-either  for  stability  or  decency — ^is  to  be  un- 
dertaken with  the  greatest  caution  and  reluctance.  The  practical 
difficulty  in  every  case  is  to  know  where  to  draw  the  line  :  but  why 
ia  this  to  be  made  a  special  charge  against  the  architectural  movement 
of  the  day  ?  Particular  cases,  in  which  want  of  judgment  has  been 
shown,  may  fturly  be  condemned ;  but  it  is  not  fair  to  insinuate  that 
the  blunders  or  extragavancies  of  church  restoration  in  general  are  due 
to  the  Pointed  revival.  The  real  fault,  if  it  he  a  fault,  lies  in  that  re- 
vival of  religious  earnestness  which  would  no  longer  be  content  that  *'  the 
Lord's  house  should  lie  waste."  Would  Mr.  Petit,  we  ask,  have  been 
better  satisfied  if  the  restoration  of  Pointed  buildings  had  been  effected 
— not  in  their  own  style,  but — in  Debased,  or  in  Classical,  or  even  in 
his  own  pure  round-arch  style  of  the  future  ?  With  some  incon- 
sistency he  more  than  once  speaks  in  laudatory  terms  of  the  restoration 
of  some  of  the  churches  described  in  the  work  before  us  ;  and  yet  it  ia 
not  likely  that,  either  in  theory  or  in  execution,  they  are  better  than 
our  English  efforts  in  chur9h  restoration.  But  we  must  now  extract 
the  passage  on  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

*'  It  is  now  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  Gothic  ardiitectute  haa 
been  dceidc«yy  ftwhionable,  not  merely  as  a  study  for  the  artist  and  antiquary* 
but  as  a  style  to  be  resiwl  by  the  afchitect.    Is  it  too  much  to  say  thai  the 
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* 

raoK  of  this  fiuhioo  (hitherto)  ii,  that  we  have  spoiled  our  old  buirdings  hf 
makiBg  them  look  new,  and  oar  new  ones  by  trying  to  make  them  look  old  ? 
Hare  we  not  in  our  restorations  overlooked  the  dignity  and  value  connected 
with  real  antiquity,  and  with  the  genuineness  of  work  known  to  belong  to  a 
good  period  of  art  ?  Have  we  not  forgotten  that  a  mere  imitation,  however 
correct,  may  be  as  worthless  in  comparison  with  even  a  defaced  original,  as  a 
elsti  bead  in  comparison  with  the  precious  stone  it  imitates  7  Would  a  col- 
lector of  pictures  put  a  fine  though  faded  original  behind  the  fire,  and  sub* 
stitute  for  it  a  brilliant  copy  ?  But  every  restoration,  beyond  what  is  abso* 
Idtely  necessary  to  ensure  stability,  or  to  obviate  an  appearance  of  ruin  or 
n^leet,  does  as  much  as  this.  And  neither  our  increasing  knowledge  of 
Gothic  detail,  nor  the  expertness  of  our  workmen,  makes  it  otherwise.  Ours 
is  not  the  age  of  Gothic  art ;  but  only  of  imitation. 

"I  am  not  about  to  throw  any  blame  upon  architects  of  the  present  day. 
It  was  right  and  natural  that  when  new  churches  were  called  for,  old  churches 
iboiild  in  the  first  instance  be  looked  to  as  models.    It  was  natural  the  archi- 
tects should  wish  to  perpetuate  a  style  they  were  beginning  to  appreciate  and 
admire.    And  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  that  they  were  bom  in  the  eighteenth  or 
DiDeteenth  century,  instead  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth,  or  that,  from  their 
necessary  intercourse  with  the  world,  they  should  be  somewhat  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.     It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  have 
not  been  brought  up  in  cells  and  cloisters,  instructed  in  their  faith  through 
tlie  medium  of  symbolical  representation^,  and  excluded  from  the  sight  and 
knowledge  of  every  work  of  art  and  literature  later  than  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  new  Gothic  cnurches  of  the  day,  are,  or  promise  to  be,  all  that  science 
and  knowledge  can  make  them ;  but  mediseval  Gothic  exhibited  these  and 
maeb  more.     It  expressed  a  certain  tone  of  feeling  which  does  not  now  exist, 
and  is  not  likely  to  exist.    The  mediseval  cathedral  springs  up  like  a  natural 
production  of  the  soil.    We  can  hardly  look  at  it  as  a  work  or  manual  labour 
and  ealcnlatibn.    It  is  long  before  we  think  of  examining  the  mechanical 
•truetnre ;  and  when  we  do,  we  are  no  more  surprised  at  its  perfections  than 
ve  are  in  the  case  of  any  other  natural  object.    The  architects  seem  to  have 
boilt  their  cathedrals, '  because  they  could  not  help  it,'  and  to  have  exhibited 
an  iotnitive,  noerring  knowledge  both  of  construction  and  decoration.    We 
criticise  any  irregularity  we  may  observe,  much  as  we  should  those  of  Nature 
herself;  and,  um  with  her,  look  for  the  typical  form,  not  in  one  example,  but 
from  the  examination  of  many. 

*'  Now  this  ia  ti  ^wth  we  shall  not  obtain,  unless  we  can  procure  the  soil,* 
and  that  is  impossible.  The  spirit  and  influence  of  religion  acts,  we  may 
trust,  not  the  less  powerfully,  but  in  a  different  manner  and  direction.  We 
attsch  a  very  different  value  to  ceremonial  services,  and  consequently  to  the 
works  connected  with  them.  We  are  not  likely  to  look  on  the  building  of 
ehnrcbes  and  cathedrals  as  an  atonement  for  sins,  or  a  means  of  salvation. 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are  many  works  of  piety  and  charity  as  ac- 
ceptable, or  naore  so,  than  raising  costly  churches ;  and  we  are,  I  may  surely 
tay,  more  deeply  impressed  than  our  medioBval  ancestora,  with  the  truth,  that 
it  is  not  on  these  thinp  we  must  depend  for  the  hope  of  pardon  and  mercy, 
loftead  of  the  enthusiastic  zeal  which  prompted  the  erection  of  these  noble 
edifices  through  every  quarter  of  Christendom,  we  have  no  more  than  that 
JQst  sense  of  propriety  which  dictates  the  appropriation  of  the  best  buildings 
^9  can  raise,  to  the  highest  purposes :  whicn  demands  a  fitting  dignity  and 
dee^cy  both  in  the  pmormanoe  of  religions  rites,  and  the  edifices  in  which 
they  are  celebrated. 

"  It  is  said  that  Gothic  is  especially  Christian  architecture.  We  will  dis- 
cus this  matter  presently ;  but  if  it  be,  it  is  the  offspring  of  a  peculiar  phase 
of  ChiistiaDity,  which  perhaps  can  never  again  occur.  The  Christian  feeling 
that  woald  prompt  a  person  to  demand  absolution  from  the  Pope  for  a  crime 
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he  was  aboat  to  eommit,  mad  would  aho  prompt  the  mne  Pope  to  intniiate 
that  his  absolution  was  not  necessary,  seeing  that  the  crime  was  the  murder 
of  a  person  who  was  the  enemy  of  God,  is  not  one  that  we  should  wish  to 
see  revived,  even  if  its  revival  might  be  accompanied  by  that  of  the  purest 
Christian  architecture.  We  must  be  content  with  a  somewhat  advanced  state 
of  civilization,  though  it  be  less  favourable  than  one  in  its  infancy  to  the 
highest  imaginative  performances,  whether  they  be  in  poetry  or  architecture." 
—Pp.  170-173. 

There  is  nothing  so  galling  to  Mr.  Petit  as  the  assertion  that  Oothie 
18,  in  any  special  sense.  Christian  architecture.  In  his  view  it  is,  at 
most,  the  architecture  of  "  a  peculiar  phase  of  Christianity."  And  of 
this  peculiar  phase  he  has  the  lowest  possible  opinion.  We  doubt  if 
anything  more  illogical  or  more  uncharitably  bigoted  was  ever  written 
than  the  last  paragraph  of  the  above  extract.  Can  it  be  pretended 
that  the  motives  and  feelings  of  church  builders  were  less  pure  in  ^he 
Pointed  age,  thus  proscribed,  than  they  were  in  the  Romanesque  eras 
Immediately  preceding — to  which  eras  Mr.  Petit  is  now  sending  us 
back  for  the  germs  of  our  new  architecture  ?  In  continuation  of  the 
passage  last  cited,  Mr.  Petit  goes  on  to  speak  with  the  greatest  o- 
tempt  of  our  modem  churches,  as  being  either  mere  imitations  of 
medinval  buildings,  or  something  worse.  For  instance :  the  modem 
architect,  he  says, 

**....  tries  to  mediwalise  himself  and  his  ideas;  reeals  antiqaated 
symbolism  and  ritualisms,  provides  carefully  for  the  possible  re-establishment 
of  exploded  forms;  is  very  particular  about  his  vulne- windows,  his  sediliaand 
piscina ;  will  give  mat  depth  to  the  piers  of  his  chancel-arch  for  the  sake  of 
piercing  them  with  baroscopes ;  introduces  in  the  traeery  of  his  windows 
every  possible  eombination  of^circle  and  triangle ;  covers  his  walla  with  teats, 
if  not  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  vulgar,  at  least  in  a  character  utterfy 
illegible  to  them ;  and  the  result  is  a  general  effect  rather  calculated  to  ezeito 
euriosity  than  to  impress  the  mind  with  any  devotional  feeling."— Pp.  173, 174.- 

We  do  not  wish  here  to  be  led  into  a  theological  controversy.  Mr. 
Petit,  it  is  well  known,  does  not  agree  with  the  Ecclesiologist  as  to 
the  question  of  ritualism.  It  seems  to  us  indeed  that,  forgetting  the 
prigin,  the  tradition,  the  stracture,  and  the  rubrical  directions  of  our 
offices,  our  author  would  be  content  to  redupe  the  Church's  ritual  to 
the  model  of  the  conventicle.  Into  this,  however,  we  do  not  nosr 
mean  to  enter.  Mr.  Petit  has,  good  hnmouredly  enough,  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Builder,  alluded  to  his  difierence  with  us  on  this  very 
point,  while  replying  to  a  criticism  in  our  last  number  on  his  designs 
for  tropical  churches  in  the  Architectural  Exhibition.  Waiving  this 
difference  of  opinion,  let  us  try  to  meet  him  on  the  architectural  iaane 
which  he  has  raised. 

.  It  seems  to  us  very  unreasonable  that  Mr.  Petit  should  think  it  a 
matter  for  regret  that,  in  the  revival  of  church  building  in  this  country, 
the  Pointed  style  has  been  almost  universally  adopted.  For  this  style 
has  certainly  more  claims  than  any  other  on  our  affection.  It  is  our 
only  national  architecture;  it  is  associated  with  our  deepest  and 
holiest  feelings,  because  nearly  all  our  existing  churches  belong  to  it ; 
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its  remains,  foil  as  they  are  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  art  an  inestimablA 
treasure  to  oor  country ;  and  no  variety  of  the  renaistanoe  or  cinque* 
eento  or  of  later  attempts  to  introduce  a  new  style,  has  been  able  to 
supersede  it  by  becoming  naturalized  among  us, — least  of  all  for  re* 
li^us  purposes.  To  us  it  seems  then  by  a  most  natural,  and  even 
necessary  course,  that  the  spirit  of  church  building,  when  again  called 
to  life  in  England,  revived  the  Pointed  style. 

"  The  Gothic  style  is  not  a  bad  style,'*  says  Mr.  Petit  (p.  173)  in 
terms  of  faint  praise,  which  are  scarcely  intelligible  in  the  mouth  of  one 
who  has  done  so  much  by  his  various  writings  to  illustrate  its  beauties. 
But  it  is,  he  thinks,  a  style  which  is  wholly  of  the  past,  and  which  was 
only  suitable  for  the  dark  ages  that  saw  its  birth  ;  and  he  denies  to  it, 
implicitly  if  not  explicitly,  the  capacity  of  any  further  developement* 
Now  it  seems  to  us,  we  confess,  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  to 
assume — ^for  no  proof  is  offered — that  a  style  which  can  boast  of 
Westminster  and  Amiens  and  Cologne  is  less  suited  for  our  own  times 
in  any  one  point  of  view  than  the  style  which  has  produced  S.  Paul's 
or  S.  Peter's.  What  answer  can  be  made  to  theories  of  this  kind,  ex- 
cept the  assertion  of  the  fact  that  our  Pointed  churches  are  found  by 
experience  to  be  admirably  suited  to  our  present  actual  wants.  We 
ourselves  should  add  that — considering  the  origin  and  present  struc- 
ture of  the  Prayer-Book  offices — our  churclies  are  better  suited  than 
those  of  any  other  style  would  be  to  the  performance  of  our  ritual. 
Then  again  as  to  the  further  progress  or  developement  of  Gothic.  Mr. 
Petit  selects  a  church  "in  the  outskirts  of  Northampton" — S.  Ed- 
ward's, we  presume — and  Peckforton  Castle,  in  Cheshire,  as  the  best 
specimens  he  has  seen  of  modem  Pointed  buildings ;  and  says  that  the 
church  "  may  shortly  be  mistaken  for  a  genuine  church  of  the  14th 
centnry,"  and  that  the  castle  "  might  be  taken  for  a  mediaeval  struc- 
ture."    And  he  continues : 

-  "  In  fact  the  highest  praise  is,  that  a  thing  should  be  taken  for  what  it 
isaot. 

"  Now  this  is  not  the  revival  of  a  style.  When  we  see  a  butterfly  fresh 
iioni  its  chrysalis,  we  do  not  exclaim,  *  what  a  wonderful  likeness  to  the  cater- 
pillar we  remember  a  few  weeks  ago,'  but, '  what  a  wonderful  difference.'  A 
revived  style  must  show  changes,  and  those  not  for  the  worse,  aocommodating 
it  to  a  new  state  of  existence.  The  revivers  of  the  classical  style  never 
tfaonirbt  of  confusing  their  works  with  those  of  the  ancients.  Michael 
Aogelo,  or  Palladio,  never  dreamt  of  producing  structures  that  might  be  mis- 
taken for  specimens  of  old  Roman  art.  They  took  what  they  wanted  from 
the  magazines  of  antiquity,  moulded  it  into  new  combinations,  and  enriched 
it  with  new  additions,  so  as  to  make  it  a  real,  living  style,  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  day,  and  likely  to  receive  vigour  and  refinement  from  the 
natorsl  growth  of  taste  and  talent  which  might  be  looked  for  in  the  existing 
state  of  society.  The  artist  had  not  to  throw  himself  altogether  into  the 
bat  to  gain  strength  and  nourishment  from  the  present." — Pp.  174, 176« 


In  reply  to  this,  we  may  well  ask,  whether  any  sensible  man  has 
ever  denied  it  ?  It  is  scarcely  fair  of  Mr.  Petit  to  assume  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Pointed  style  are  content  with  the  mere  lifeless  copying 
of  existing  precedents.     It  is  true  that  we  must  copy  before  we  begin 
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to  make  progreM ;  bot  he  can  scarcely  be  ignorant  that  a  further  de- 
Telopement  of  Pointed  architectare  has  always  been  prominently  put 
forward  as  the  great  object  of  our  endeavours.  And  by  this  time 
patient  study  is  reaping  its  reward  ;  and  any  one  does  great  injustice 
to  many  of  our  more  distinguished  architects,  who  does  not  perceive  in 
their  works  that  characteristic  "  manner  *' — that  individuality — which 
is  the  most  certain  proof  that  they  are  no  longer  mere  copyists,  but 
that  they  are  working  in  a  style  of  which  they  have  mastered  the  liv- 
ing principles.  We  find  therefore,  little  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
following  passage  as  a  tolerably  fair  expression  of  our  own  aims : 

"  If  we  consider  Gothic  architecture  to  be  one  of  the  creations  of  a  great 
national  spirit,  we  shall  at  once  account  for  the  difficulty  of  reviving  or  repro* 
ducing  it.  The  Gothic  mind  aims  at  constant  progression :  is  not  satisfied 
with  retracing  steps  already  trodden ;  it  wilt  not  work  readily  in  the  trammels 
of  imitation ;  it  will  rather  attain  new  glories  than  strive  to  recover  those 
that  have  passed  away.  We  shall  find -that  we  have  great  architects  as  well 
as  great  masters  in  every  other  branch  of  art,  if  we  do  not  suffer  them  to  be 
cramped  with  needless  restrictions.  The  old  spirit  is  not  dead  in  us ;  nay,  it 
never  was  more  active.  Research  scarcely  owns  a  limit ;  science  has  unveiled 
marvels  surpassing  the  fictions  of  Northern  Mythology ;  a  summary  of  its 
triumphs  would  now  be  a  puerile  declamation  on  familiar  facts,  as  it  would 
formerly  have  been  thought  to  be,  upon  impossibilities  and  absurdities.  The 
higher  our  aims,  the  fairer  is  our  prospect  of  success.  In  eveiy  other  matter, 
while  we  honour  and  value  the  works  of  our  predecessors,  we  make  use  of 
them  as  the  groundwork  of  further  accjuisitions  ;  we  continually  build  upon 
them,  instead  of  merely  striving  to  attain  to  the  same  elevation.  If  a  system 
becomes  obsolete,  we  do  not  attempt  to  revive  it,  unless  we  find  upon  exami- 
nation, that  a  recurrence  to  it  will  give  us  a  fairer  start  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  Our  reverence  for  great  names  does  not  make  us  look  at  any  oerfec- 
tion  hitherto  attained  as  a  standard  or  Umit;  it  rather  urges  us  on  to  a  higher 
perfection ;  we  feel  that  all  we  have  done  in  science  and  art  is  but  an  advance 
towards  the  truth,  not  a  realization  of  it.  We  may  indeed  start  anew  from  a 
{^ven  point,  if  by  so  doing  we  may  hope  for  new  and  great  results ;  but  this 
IS  a  veiy  different  thing  from  taking  as  our  standard  of  excellence  some  point 
that  has  been  already  reached.    It  is  true  that  the  desire  of  improvement  and 

S regress  has  often  led  to  decline  and  fall ;  the  movement  may  for  a  time  be 
ownwsrds,  but  not  backwards ;  the  Gothic  mind  cannot,  in  its  very  nature, 
be  either  stationary  or  retrograde.  It  is  because  we  have  Gothic  blood  in  us, 
that  we  cannot  revive  Gothic  architecture." — Pp.  196,  197. 

To  these  last  words  however,  we  say.  True  :  if  to  *'  revive  Gothic 
architecture  *'  means  nothing  more  than  to  resuscitate  without  improve- 
ment the  dead  features  of  an  obsolete  style.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
this  is  no  more  our  object  than  it  is  Mr.  Petit's.  The  difference  be- 
tween us  is  as  to  the  point  from  which  the  new  developement  is  to 
begin.  Mr.  Petit  would  go  back  to  the  Romanesque,  and  make  a 
fresh  start  from  that,  with  the  one  proviso,  that  the  Pointed  arch 
should  be  rejected  in  itself  and  in  all  its  consequences.  Our  theory  on 
the  contrary,  is  that  the  Pointed  style,  itself  a  noble  and  legitimate  off- 
spring of  the  Romanesque,  is  not  effete  or  exhausted,  but  that  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  the  further  progressive  developement  of  its  prin* 
ciples  into  more  beautiful  forma  than  we  have  yet  seen. 

And,  holding  this  view,  we  can  well  afford  to  say,  that  though  we 
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do  not  think  it  reasonable  to  go  back  to  the  Romanesqale  exclnsiyely 
in  search  of  tiie  primary  elementa  of  the  new  style,  as  Mr.  Petit  does, 
yet  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  skilful  architect  should  not  avail  him^ 
self  of  any  hints  constructional  or  otherwise,  which  the  various 
branches  of  the  Romanesque  may  afford  to  him.  We  do  not  see  why 
the  dome,  for  instance,  should  not  be  Gothicized,  more  successfully 
perhaps  than  at  Padua  or  Florence.  And  therefore  we  can  honestly 
welcome  Mr.  Petit's  book  as  calculated  to  open  new  thoughts  to  many 
an  untravelled  architect.  His  Architectural  Studies  wil)  be  read  with 
profit  by  all  except  those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  would  be  tempted 
to  adopt  his  theory  of  ostracizing  the  unofiending  Pointed  arch  in 
favour  of  the  round  arch.  Mr.  Petit  is  too  acute  (we  may  remark) 
not  to  see  that  his  arguments  against  reviving  Gothic  are  equally,  not 
to  say  more,  strong  against  his  own  favourite  idea  of  reviving  a  still 
more  obsolete,  and  more  barbarous,  style — the  Romanesque.  His 
answer  to  this  difficulty  is  as  follows : 

"  I  by  no  means  wish  to  advocate  the  reproduction  of  an  antiquated  style ; 
one  superseded,  as  we  may  say,  by  its  own  energy  and  progression  as  wai  the 
Northern  Romanesque :  but  simply  to  inquire  whether  the  only  stvle  which 
bss  any  permanent  vitality,  though  it  be  at  present  in  a  languishrag  state, 
and  which  seems  likely  to  exist  and  advance  under  the  ordinary  phases  of 
lociecy,  owins  its  support,  not  to  periods  of  overstrained  excitement,  but  to  a 
sound,  refined  and  rational  taste,  and  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  art,  enhanced 
by  a  due  feeling  of  reverence,  when  art  is  employed  for  sacred  purposes  ;^I 
say  I  wonld  inquire  if  such  a  style  can  be,  however  gradually,  cleared  from  its 
blemishes,  without  loss  of  the  majesty  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  will  not  be 
the  work  of  one  mind,  or  of  one  generation ;  but  whoever  feels  a  conviction, 
or  a  hope,  or  even  a  wish,  that  it  may  at  some  time  be  carried  out,  may  assist 
in  its  commencement.*' — P.  183. 

Now  upon  this  we  may  observe,  that  surely  what  is  here  proposed 
is  nothing  more  than  the  problem  which  has  ever  since  the  Renaissance 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  a  host  of  distinguished  men — from  Michael 
Angelo  and  Bramante  to  Elmes  and  Cockerell.  The  most  successful 
of  all  the  architects  of  the  round  arch,  as  Mr.  Petit  appears  to  think, 
has  been  Sir  C.  Wren,  in  his  original  model  of  S.  Paul's.  And  even 
this  work,  it  seems,  requires  to  be  **  put  into  Romanesque,"  before  it 
can  satisfy  our  author's  ideaL  With  all  our  prejudices  against  the 
revived  Classical,  we  must  say  we  think  this  suggestion  a  relapse  into 
barbarism. 

Mr.  Petit  does  not  expect,  he  tells  us,  his  views  to  be  popular. 
"  The  admirers  of  classical  architecture  will  not  admit  that  it  has  any 
errors  to  correct ;  and  the  medisevalist  will  not  hear  of  compromise."  If 
however,  we  may  take  upon  ourselves  to  represent  the  '*  medisevalists," 
we  bc^dly  deny  once  more  that  there  ia  any  disposition  to  thwart 
or  cramp  our  architects  in  their  efforts  after  the  developement  of 
Pointed  architecture,  or  its  assimilation  into  itself  of  beauties  borrowed 
from  their  styles.  Our  chief  ground  of  difference  with  Mr.  Petit  is  the 
fiuiaticsd  exclusion  of  the  Pointed  arch  from  our  future  religious  archi- 
tecture, which  wonld  follow  upon  the  adoption  of  his  principles.  It  is 
true  that  he  relents  towards  the  end  of  the  book,  and  speaks  as  if  an 
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AngeTine  kind  of  Gothic  might  be  developed  and,  if  developed,  be 
tolerated,  (p.  183.)  *'If  we  can  iq)propriate  the  style/*  he  says, 
"  without  injustice  to  itself »  let  us  do  so.  I  am  anxious  that  we  may 
avail  ourselves  of  every  chance."  But  at  the  close  of  the  same  chap« 
ter  he  recurs  to  his  final  rejection  of  Grothic,  as  the  following  passage 
will  show : 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  accused  of  attempting  to  recommend  the  introdoo- 
tion  of  a  new  style  for  the  mere  sake  of  novelty,  or  of  foreign  fashions  simply 
because  they  are  foreign.  I  want  to  see  that  effected  in  architecture  whicu 
my  friend  Mr.  Winston  is  exerting  himself  to  effect  in  glass  painting ;  a  sub- 
stitution of  art  for  *  bogie  work ;'  a  recurrence  to  the  principles  of  true  taste 
and  coiiimon  sense,  instead  of  unmeaning  copyism ;  and  the  adoption  or  for- 
mation of  a  style  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  (which,  if  somewhat  practieal 
and  utilitarian,  is  not  altogether  base  and  despicable,)  instead  of  one  which 
has  either  been  exhausted  by  its  own  energy,  or  which  finds  the  atmosphere 
in  which  it  is  placed  unable  to  support  it  in  a  state  of  healthy  existence."— r 
P.  189. 

Mr.  Petit's  theory  however  scarcely  detracts  from  the  value  and  in- 
terest of  his  book ;  and  we  repeat  that  we  shall  be  heartily  glad  if 
our  architects  will  profit  by  his  Architectural  Studies.  An  intelli« 
gent  artist  cannot  fail  to  gather  valuable  hints,  not  only  from  the 
numerous  illustrations  and  descriptions,  but  from  Mr.  Petit*8  sugges- 
tive speculations,  even  if  he  does  not  wholly  agree  with  them.  Had 
not  our  limits  warned  us  to  conclude  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
bring  before  our  readers  the  accounts  of  such  curious  churches  as  that 
of  Loches,  in  Touraine ;  of  Le  Puy ;  of  Mont  S.  Michel ;  and  of  S. 
Semin,  Toulouse.  Ecclesiology  proper  will  hardly  be  looked  for  in  a 
work  by  Mr.  Petit ;  but  still  there  is  something  to  be  learnt  even  in  this 
respect.  The  illustrations  show  us  pewed  churches  at  Artannes  and 
Villadry,  in  Touraine ;  and  a  ritualist  will  be  much  interested  in  the 
plan  of  La  Trinity,  Angers. 

Two  or  three  more  remarks  must  conclude  this  notice.  We  find 
fewer  indications  in  this  volume  of  any  earlier  style — answering  to 
what  in  this  country  would  be  called  Anglo-Saxon — than  we  ex- 
pected ;  for  we  feel  certain  that  France  must  contain  examples  of 
this  peculiar  Early  Romanesque.  In  Courcome  church  however, 
(p.  108,)  and  in  S.  Etienne,  Nevers,  (p.  126,)  Mr.  Petit  seems 
to  find  traces  of  very  early  building.  We  may  further  remark 
that  except  at  Toulouse,  we  find  no  notices  of  brick  as  a  material. 
In  describing  the  architecture  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Coutanoes  and 
Avranches,  the  peculiar  detail  necessary  for  churches  built  of  granite 
is  well  treated  ;  and  attention  is  called  to  the  external  coloration  em- 
ployed in  many  of  the  churches  of  Auvergne.  Finally,  there  is  an  in- 
teresting chapter  in  which  the  influence  of  the  remains  of  Roman 
architecture,  in  which  parts  of  France  are  so  rich,  npon  the  mediaeval 
buildings  of  the  localities  is  pointed  out.  Mr.  Petit's  Architaetural 
Studies  in  France,  are  likely,  we  think  and  hope,  to  send  many  more 
architectural  students  to  the  country  which  is  so  rich  a  treasure  house 
of  Pointed  art. 


Ill 
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Au.  peraoDB  engaged  in  buuneM  who  do  not  wish  to  figure  in  the 
Bankniptcy  Court,  periodically  "take  stock."  A  similar  process  ia 
needful  on  the  part  of  those  who,  like  ourselTea,  exercise  the  double 
office  of  chronidiog  and  of  helping  on  a  tentative  science  such  as  eccle- 
ndogy  is.  Accordingly  we  find  it  occasionaUy  needful  to  deviate 
from  oor  own  usual  habit  of  giving  single  notices  of  single  churches, 
io  fiiToar  of  grouping  the  recent  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  such  and 
isch  localities  in  the  way  most  conducive  to  illustrate  the  genera)  pro- 
grew  of  ecdeaiology. 

Soeh  a  group  of  the  new  London^  churches  we  now  propose  to  con- 
sider, and  so  deduce  something  like  an  estimate  of  the  general  type  of 
those  structures,  not  of  such  as  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  S.  Matthias, 
Stoke  Newington,  S.  John's,  Ldmehouse,  built  more  or  less  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  ecclesiological  movement,  but  of  churches  in 
which  diat  influence  has  made  itself  indirectly,  but  not  less  really — 
thoagh  of  course  much  less  perfectly — ^felt.  The  churches  which  we 
propose  passing  in  review  are,  in  the  order  in  which  we  happened  to 
not  them  :«- 

1.  S.  Mark,  Albert  Road,  Regent's  Piffk,  by  Mr.  Little. 

2.  Holy  Tjrinity,  Haverstock  Hill,  by  Mr.  D.  Brandon :  (a  church  of 
which  we  gave  some  notice  while  it  was  in  the  course  of  erection). 

3.  Cbristdiuich,  Hampstead,  by  Mr.  Dawkes. 

4.  S.  Anne's,  Highgate  Rise  (in  the  district  parish  of  Kentish  Town). 

5.  8.  Panics,  Camden  New  Town,  by  Messrs.  Ordish  and  Johnson, 
BOW  several  yean  erected. 

6.  S.  Andrew's*  Thomhill  Square,  by  Messrs.  Newman  and  Johnson. 
And,  7«  The  new  church  built  by  Alderman  Cubitt's  munificence,  in 

the  Isle  of  D^. 

Of  these*  1  is  mainly  First-Pointed;  and  so,  we  conclude,  we  must  term 
the  style  of  7.  -  4  is  intermediate  between  First  and  Middle- Pointed :  the 
vest  are  in  the  latter  style.  Of  all  these  churches,  with  the  exception 
of  No.  7,  it  may  be  predicated  without  prejudging  the  praise  or  blame 
which  we  ahall  have  to  assign,  that  their  merits  and  shortcomings  must 
be  judged  by  a  very  different  comparative  scale  of  ecclesiological 
ttceUenoe  to  that  which  we  should  have  thought  of  applying  in  the 
days  of  our  First  Series.  No.  7  would,  we  feel  confident*  have  been 
ptunouneed  pontively  bad  by  na  in  all  times  of  our  existence.  Seen  at 
s  diitasoe.  (out  of  the  windows,  for  example,  of  the  Trafalgar  at 
Greenvrid^,)  it  may  look  somewhat  imposing,  from  its  external  eleva- 
tioa  comprising  nave,  chancel,  transepts,  and  a  tower  and  spire  attached 
to  the  90Vitii  aide.  But  a  nearer  approach  disperses  all  these  anticipa- 
tions and  opens  to  view  architectural  incongruities  cheaply  carried  out 
in  yeUow  bri^»  while  tiie  interior  amp  d'eeii  discloses  more  deformities 
tlMHEi  we  ahould  have  thought  any  architect  would  have  dared  now-a-days 

'  We  VM  LoBdoB,  as  it  will  be  obvioni,  in  its  broad  seiue,  includmg  the  populous 
iBhwIaa  villagcak 
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to  commit  in  a  Metropolitan  church — a  straddling  auditorium  filled 
with  shabby  deal  pews,  sans  central  passage,  sons  mouldings,  a  chancel 
choked  with  reserved  sittings,  petty  rails,  mean  pulpit,  vulgar  gas  fit- 
tings.  Such  is  the  first  church  ever  erected  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  We 
need  not  say  any  more  about  it,  and  shall,  for  the  remainder  of  our 
article,  confine  ourselves  to  the  six  first  named. 

It  is  not  above  ten  years  since  few  even  of  the  better  class  of 
London  churches,  S.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  for  example,  (until  Mr. 
Bennett  threw  out  the  chancel,)  exhibited  anything  beyond  the^rude  type 
of  a  big  hall  surrounded  with  deep  galleries,  standing  oq  iron  legs,  for 
the  reaUty  (ecclesiological  or  otherwise,)  of  the  Wrennian  constructional 
ritualism  had  already  died  out,  in  the  early  productions  of  the  *?  Million 
Act,"  and  nothing  better  had  yet  come  in  to  fill  its  place.  Now,  on 
the  contrary,  churches  are  generally  respected  if  only  as  pubUc  buiid' 
ings,  and  public  buildings  are,  in  theory  at  least,  recognised  as  requiring 
a  certain  decorative  physiognomy  corresponding  with  their  destination. 
Churches  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  somehow  or  other  the  con- 
viction has  come  about  that  those  certain  features,'  which  it  is  assumed 
ought  to  attach  to  churches  of  the  English  Communion,  happen  to  be 
among  the  postulates  which  we  have  since  1830  been  continuously  de- 
manding as  necessary  to  a  well-constructed  and  well-ordered  church. 

Accordingly  in  every  one  of  the  six  churches  before  us  we  find 
Pointed  architecture  of  the  two  earlier  styles  employed.  We  find  the 
architectural  realities  of  tracery  and  moulctings,  of  pillars,  good  pitches, 
and  uncieled  roofs  acknowledged ;  spires  of  tolerable  size  and  propor- 
tions are  universal.  In  a  ritual  aspect  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  a 
chancel,  either  of  external  construction  or  of  internal  arrangement,  or 
Qt  the  very  least  a  spacious  well-rdefined  sanctuary,  in  lieu  of  Ae 
starved  "  communion  "  of  some  years  back.  Stone  fonts  are  likewise 
now  the  rule :  we  wish  we  could  say  as  much  as  to  their  being  always 
provided  with  drains.  Longitudinal  seats  facing  generally  eastward  are 
a  clear  gain  netted  and  made  secure.  But,  in  (at  all  events)  these 
London  churches,  free  sittings,  not  as  a  universal  rule,  but  to  the  modi- 
fied extent  of  a  custom  of  the  majority,  are  not  yet  established.  Square 
pews  are  extinct  (well  and  good  so  far) ;  but  the  victory  is  most 
unsatisfJBictory  and  incomplete  so  long  as  merely  this  aesthetic  ad- 
vantage has  been  made  good, — and  so  perseverandum  est  in  our 
old  battie.  We  shall  in  passing  the  churches  before  us  in  review,  be 
able  to  specify  facts,  unfortunately  showing  that  these  observations 
upon  the  paucity  of  free  sittings  are  too  well  founded. 

8,  Mark's,  Albert  Road,  the  first  on  our  list,  is  the  new  chuiefa  to  the 
north-east  of  Regent's  Park,  of  which  the  spire  is  so  conspicuous  from 
the  Zoological  Gardens.  It  is,  as  we  have  sdd,  built  (chiefly)  io  First- 
Poiiited,  and  is  the  production  of  Mr.  Littie.  The  plan  comprises  a 
very  wide  nave  and  two  narrow  aisles,  each  with  its  own  separate 
gable,  of  five  bays  with  no  constructional  chancel  outside,  but  the 
most  eastemly  bay  internally  arranged  as  such.  The  tower  and 
broach- spire,  neither  of  them  high  enough  for  proper  effect,  grow 
from  the  north  aisle  at  the  west  end,  which  is  further  garnished 
with  pinnacles.    The  aisles  are  duly  provided  with  galleries  which 
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m*  forwsrd  ta  the  piUafs,  and  eve  retomed  lowid  the  west  end. 
Hie  piliaiB  arQ  ciroiilar,  banded,  except  ia   tbe  moBt  eastern  bay, 
where  diey  «re    dostered.      The  east  window  is  a  bad  six-light 
MtddJe-Pointed    one.   while   at    the    west    end    we    find    a   First- 
Pointed  qQantQiOet.     There  are  also  quasi-ckrestories  of  a  spherical 
tmagolar  form  to  the  aisles  to  accommodate  the  galleries.     The  nave 
roof  is  an  open  one  of  wood,  while  those  of  tbe  aisles«  strange  to  say, 
aw  flat-cieled.     Nqw  as  to  ritual  arrangements.    Hiere  ia  certainly  a 
tsadeacy  in  the  right  diroctioQ,— not  to  talk  of  encaustic  tUes,  which 
aie  a  roled  faatur?  by  this  time,  we  noticed  some  coloured  decoration 
attbs  east  ead«  iavdviiig  a  quasi-murai  altar  cross;  the  sanctuary  rises 
on  two  st^w ;  the  ohaacel  too  is  seated  stoll-wise ;  but  tbe  prayer^ 
dak  looks  doe  west ;  the  polpit,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  wood,  and 
siding  on  one  side,  is  elaborate,  but  just  where  the  liUny  stool  should 
be  fqund,  there  stands  a  stove,  giving  the  complete  idea  of  being  the 
•Itar  of  bnmt-sacrifice  of  some  novel  worship. 

The  font  i«  at  the  west  end,  the  organ  being  just  behind  it  on  the 

^onnd.      The  font  is  of  stone,  and  has  a  drain ;  also  it  has  within  it  a 

uop.bsim  for  use.    Over  tbe  north  porch  is  the  lion  of  S.  Mark. 

^ere  are  very  few  free  seats,  nearly  all  the  sittings  having  doors. 

We  have  already  dasoiihed  in  bri^  the  architectural  features  of  Mr. 

u.  Brandon'a  Middle-Pointed  church  of  Holp  TVimVy,  Hwer$tQck  HiU, 

which  has  been  some  time  completed,  with  its  triple  chancel  arch  and 

Mnsil  snbsidisuy  aisles.    There  are  some  good  features  in  the  arrange 

ffieats,  although  we  must  condemn  the  western  prayer-desk.    For  the 

five-light  eaat  window  a  commencement  has  been  made  of  painted  glass 

m  one  light  by  the  late  Mr.  Oibbs,  to  whose  memory  the  east  window 

of  the  south  aisje  has  been  filled.    Hie  rexedos  is  illuminated.    The 

polpit  is  of  atone,  properiy  pkced,  and  of  a  graceful  design.    The 

auwtuary  is  pardosed,  the  oigan  standing  on  its  north  side.    There 

tte  a  western  and  side  galleries ;  the  latter,  however,  set  back,  though 

iiglited,  railway  fiuhion.  by  skylights,—^  make-shift  which,  we  own,  did 

^■toaish  tts  for  its  barbarousness.    The  nave  clerestory  is  of  coupled 

hghts,  that  of  the  chancel  being  triangular  with  curved  sides. 

All  the  seats  in  the  church  are,  we  are  glad  to  say,  open,  and  they 
«e  partially  free ;  an  instahnent  m  the  right  direction. 

An  ambitioua  spire  now  tpps  limiipstw4  flilL  This  mdicates  the 
v^eeently  built  Chri$i  Ckuroh^  by  Mr.  Dawkes,  notorious  in  minor 
aewiqiaper  conti^ovefay  for  the  manner  in  whjch  its  promoters  dealt  with 
a  donation  of  painted  glesa.  The  site  is  most  ipAgnificent^  and  might 
bsve  been  adaurably  treated.  As  it  is,  justice  compels  us  to  state  that 
the  iat^tion  exceeds  the  performance.  Breadth  was  aimed  at ;  the 
tcwilt  is  heavinQu  in  some  ppurts,  and  baldness  in  others.  The  nave 
with  it^  aislas,  aU  gabled,  and  destitjate  of  clerestory,  are  of  five  bays, 
withpiUara  dnstered  of  four,  the  roofs  being  opefi  and  plaistered  between 
the  laft^ra.  The  chancel  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  has  aisles,  of  two  bays 
to  the  so«th  and  one  .on  the  north.  The  tower,  surmounted  by  the  spire 
^th  an^  pinnaclea,  is  hiigely  buttressed,  and  contains  the  organ.  The 
«ut  wi&dew  is  of  fiva  lights,  aod  Perpendicularizes ;  the  west  is  of  four. 
Ihe  western  windows  of  both  and  the  eastern  of  the  south  aisle  are  of  two 
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lights,  while  the  side  windows  are  of  three,  of  a  very  stiff  geometrical 
•design.  The  chancel  and  the  sanctuary  respectively  rise  upon  a  single 
step ;  the  former  is  seated  stallwise.  the  reading  desk  facing  due  west, 
and  -the  pulpit  heing  a  mean  wooden  one  upon  a  stone  base.  The 
•sanctuary  parcloses  are  not  well  designed.  The  commandments  over 
the  altar  are  divided  between  three  tables  :  was  the  exhibition  of  their 
scriptural  and  actual  division  into  two  tables  considered  an  extravagant 
and  dangerous  exhibition  of  symbolism  ?  Hie  font  stands  in  the  south 
chancel  aisle,  through  t^hich  is  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  the 
church,  the  other  being  by  a  north  porch,  which  exhibits  a  combination 
of  doors  permanent  and  doors  temporary — entrance  within  entrance—** 
elsewhere  we  should  suppose  unparalleled  in  church  construction. 

There  are  hardly  any  free  seats,  only  a  few  in  the  chancel  aisle ;  and 
tm  impertinent  notice  is  flauntingly  exhibited : — *'  Strangers  are  re^ 
quested  not  to  go  into  seats  unless  shown  into  them.'*  It  is,  we 
believe,  the  custom  of  the  **  party  in  the  Church,"  of  whose  "  Gospel " 
this  announcement  is  a  practical  illustration,  to  back  up  all  their  dicta 
by  some  reference  to  some  particular  text.  This  case  forms  the  excep- 
tion, as  we  missed  the  reference  which  would  have  been  so  appropriate, 
"S.  James  ii.  1 — 4." 

The  rival  hill  of  Highgate  has  also  its  new  church ;  though,  unlike  that 
of  Hampstead,  it  nesUes  in  the  valley  instead  of  crowning  the  steep, 
and  is  indeed  more  strictly  in  ''Kentish  Town."  Still  more  dis- 
similarly, it  is  the  product  of  individual  munificence;  and  we  have 
therefore  more  regret  in  having  to  allege  anything  in  our  critique 
at  all  to  its  disparagement.  S.  Ann's,  Highgate  Rise,  was  built 
by  the  generosity  of  a  lady  cognominous  with  its  patron  saint.  '*  S. 
Barnabas,"  so  we  have  heard,  was  at  first  selected  as  its  dedication, 
from  some  resemblance  of  surname  ;  but  the  appearance  of  connection 
with  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  was  dreaded  by  the  Vicar  of  S.  Pancras« 
and  accordingly  avoided. 

The  church,  which  in  its  architecture  brackets  without  blending 
First  and  Middle-Pointed,  comprises  a  western  tower  and  broach  spire, 
with  three  rows  of  spire  lights,  a  derestoried  nave  of  five  bays  with 
gabled  aisles,  and  north  and  south  porches,  and  a  chancel  with  aisles 
to  its  western  portion  and  sanctuary  beyond,  with  a  small  vestry  on 
the  south  side.     The  pillars  are  circular.     The  clerestory  consists  of 
four  coupled  lancets,  while  in  the  aisle  are  found  remarkably  wide  three- 
light  windows,  and  the  east  window  is  a  triplet  of  the  First  style, 
while  in  the  north  chancel  aisle  single  lancets  are  employed  :  we  need 
not  remark  upon  such  a  jumble.    The  chancel  has  a  peculiar  effect  of 
smallness  and  confinement,  arising  much  from  its  excessive  lowness, 
which  not  even  a  waggon-headed  roof  carries  off.    The  chancel  rises 
on  one  step  ;  the  sanctuary  on  two  more,  and  has  also,  to  distinguish 
*it,  a  poor  rail  |ind  an  areaded  reredos.    The  painted  glass  in  the  east 
window  cannot  he  praised.     The  pulpit,  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
nave,  is  of  stone.     The  desk  is  on  the  other  side,  of  wood,  facing  due 
west,  and  supported  by  a  clerk's  desk.    The  organ  is  placed  in  the 
south  chancel  aisle.     The  font,  without  a  drain,  is  to  the  left  hand  as 
you  enter  by  the  north  porch.     We  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
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observing  how  omamental  Tarnuhed  deal  may  be  made  in  furniture,  if 

the  pieces  are  judicioualy  selected  as  to  their  grain.    The  reading 
desk  in  this  church  is  a  successful  example  of  this  remark. 

The  chancel  is  pewed  longitudinally,  and  there  are  only  a  few  free 
littingt  m  the  aisles,  the  vast  majority  of  the  seats  throughout  the 
chorch  having  doors.  The  school  children  are  banished  to  a  gallery  in 
tile  tower.  We  are  the  more  disappointed  at  seeing  these  arrangements 
i&  a  church  produced  by  individual  munificence. 

S,  PauTs,  Camden  New  Town,  a  large  cruciform  church  in  Late 
Middle-Pointed,  by  Messrs.  Ordish  and  Johnson,  has  been  built  so 
numj  years,  that  anything  like  a  detailed  criticism  here  would  be. 
unfair.  But  speaking  generally  from  our  actual  point  de  depart, 
and  still  more  so  from  that  of  the  date  of  its  construction,  there  is 
ft  grett  deal  to  like  in  it,  in  an  air  of  largeness  and  town-dignity  which 
it  presents.  The  nave  has  four  bays,  the  arcade  being  likewise  (an 
Qodesinible  feature)  continued  across  the*  transepts.  The  stilting  of 
the  piers  likewise  deserves  reprobation.  The  clerestory  is  of  three-hght 
^dows.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights.  The  pulpit,  of  stone,  is  on 
the  north  side.  The  prayer-desk  looks  westward.  The  most  original 
featore  in  the  church  is  the  open  screen- work  of  stone  to  the  organ* 
loft,  on  the  triforium  level  of  the  chancel,  which  is  really  well  managed, 
and  has  a  striking  appearance.  The  galleries  stand  back.  The  font  is 
unfinished.  The  tower,  surmounted  by  a  conspicuous  spire,  stands  at 
the  west  end,  and  being  devoid  of  any  gallery  open  to  the  church, 
contributes  internally  as  well  as  outside  to  the  appearance  of  space, 
which  the  church  exhibits. 

Of  all  the  churches  which  we  include  in  the  present  group,  the  one 
vhich  exhibits  the  most  satisfactory  features  is  that  which  we  take  the 
^t,  and  which  was  indeed  the  latest  consecrated, — S,  Andrew,  ThorU' 
^  Square, — ^in  the  parish  of  Islington,  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Messrs.  F.  B.  Newman  and  J.  Johnson,  though  not  entirely  carried 
OQt  (from  local  interferences  and  limited  means)  as  those  gentlemen 
would  have  desired.  This  church,  in  Middle- Pointed,  is  cruciform, 
oiessuriDg  ninety-three  feet  in  length,  with  three  gables,  with  tower 
ftoti  spire  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle.  The  whole  was  built  to. 
ftcooDunodate  by  requirement  1500  persons  (with  galleries  only  in  the 
tnniepts  and  at  the  west  end),  and  costing  with  all  expenses  £6250. 

^ere  is  no  clerestory,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  church  is  one  of 
Iveadth.  not  height.  It  has  however  in  that  way  a  character  of  its 
own.  The  arcade  is  of  five  bays.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights, 
of  a  flowing  design,  the  west  of  four,  and  those  of  the  aisles  of  three. 
Hie  transepts  contain  rose  windows.  The  chancel  aisles  are  of  one 
W»  the  arch  on  each  side  containing  two  sub -arches,  the  supporting 
circulsr  shaft  of  which  is  of  marble  of  a  rather  red  hue.  These  pillars 
were,  we  believe,  the  gift  of  the  architects.  We  congratulate  them 
on  setting  this  early  example  of  the  adoption  of  polychromatic  ma- 
terial. A  stone  pulpit  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  We 
trust  that  an  idea  once  entertained  of  pushing  it  towards  the  centre 
^u  been  abandoned.  The  prayer-desk,  which  is  rather  high,  faces 
vest.    The  font,  which  is  provided  with  a  drain,  stands  at  the  west 
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ttad  of  fSbt  flcmik  aisle;  The  organ  filk  fhe  tower  on  tfie  gftead-fevtL 
Ue  tte-beuns  in  the  aisle  weie,  we  are  informed,  forced  apcm  the 
architects  hy  the  ofidal  referees. 

The  Kghting  of  the  ehnreh  is  eiected  hj  three  gas  eorontt^  one  io 
the  chancel,  usd  two  in  the  nave»  and  also  hy  gas  standards,  soceefls* 
fully  coloured  in  ehoec^te  and  gold. 

All  the  seats,  we  are  glad  to  say,  are  open. 

To  return  to  the  exterkx'.  lie  architects  have  itagetiionsly  eon* 
frired  constmetional  sturcases  to  tlie  galleries,  which  ^irere  Heeesritated 
in  the  transepts.  The  spire  (of  stone)  is  a  hroaeh,  of  the  kind  (like  that 
of  All  Saints,  M atgaret  Street),  in  which  the  spire  itself  spreads  out,  and 
is  not  huttressed  up  hy  haandies,  and  it  has  two  tiers  of  spiie-lights. 
We  (^Merred  a  canned  Agnns  Dei  oiver  the  sooth  door.  Tlie  easterti 
gahle-cross  is  of  metal  The  slate  roof  is  rendered  ornamental  in  pattern. 
Altogether  this  churdi  appears  to  ns  very  creditable  to  its  arehiteets^ 
built  as  it  was  for  so  large  a  tN>i^regation  at  a  limited  taritf,  and  in  the 
parish  of  Islington.  It  is  also,  all  these  things  considered,  a  gauge  of 
progress,  consecrated  as  it  was  in  1B54. 

Here  we  slop.  Seven  recent  metropolitan  churches  are  as  many  is 
we  could  easily  do  justice  to  in  one  article.  When  we  next  resume 
the  topic,  there  will  have  been  completed  a  ftresh  group,  comprising 
features  in  their  way  equally  deserving  of  notice.  There  Mre  at  this 
day  (to  pass  over  the  esycmiw  churches,  such  as  All  Saints.  Margaret 
Street,  or  All  Saints,  Kensington^)  in  tiie  course  of  completion,  the 
costly  church  in  Oaldey  Square,  th)e  large  new  church  by  Mr.  Francis, 
at  Bayswater,  &c.,  not  to  mention  the  church  by  Mr.  Sccftt,  close  to 
Victoria  Street*  now  nearly  finished,  and  exhibiting  great  originality  of 
treatment. 


NEW  TOWN  HALL  AT  HAMBURGH. 

Otm  readers  have  probably  ere  this  learnt  from  the  various  journals, 
that  the  first  prize  in  the  competition  for  the  new  Town  IMl  at  Ham- 
burgh has  b^  adjudicated  to  Mr.  Scott,  already  famous  in  that  city 
from  his  achievement  of  the  beautiful  Nicolai  Kirche.  iftill  in  progress 
of  construction.  That  the  same  English  architect  should  have  succeeded 
in  the  same  great  mercantile  entrepot  (renascent  after  a  general  confia- 
gration)  in  gaining  the  first  premium  for  its  principal  ecdesiastical  and 
its  principal  civil  building,  both  of  them  most  felicitous  specimens  of 
that  medisBval  architecture,  of  which  the  Hanse  Towns  were  cf  old  such 
magnificent  fosterers,  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  not  less  to  the 
revived  English  School  of  Pointed  architects  than  to  its  dbtinguished 
member,  in  whose  person  the  success  has  been  achieved. 

We  trust  DO  local  jealousy  or  jobbing  may  be  successful  in  wresting 
from  Mr.  Scott  the  practical  consummation  of  his  honorary  triumph,  or 
in  depriving  the  city  of  Hamburgh  of  a  building  which  wHl  be  at  once 
a  credit  to  its  public  spirit  and  an  ornament  to  its  teeming  quays. 

We  are  enabled  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Scott  to  describe  the 
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fbtttfe  building  from  Berend  dimirings^  tb^  comi^leted  ttntctmre  and 
m  Woek  plan. 

The  whole  bufldhig  n  a  (Jtiadrangular  maas,  meaaonng  SdO  feet  along 
itB  principal,  and  935  feet  along  its  side  facades,  and  is  divided  internally 
into  three  courts,  snirounded  by  corridors.  The  central  and  largest  tff 
these  conrts  measures  in  its  ^dtii  die  length  of  the  great  Hall,  to  be 
described  afterw»rds,  and  is  entered  under  the  grtat  tower.  The  prin- 
cipal la^de,  oot  of  which  this  tower  grows,  lies  upon  one  of  the  main 
watercofurses  of  its  aquatic  city ;  the  other  one,  comprising  the  great 
Hafl  as  its  distinguishing  featnie,  faces  the  Exchange.  The  building, 
it  will  be  at  once  observed,  has  an  obvious,  though  distant,  resemblance 
in  site  to  oor  new  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  also  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  at 
Fuisk  to  the  family  of  both  which  buildings  (Pointed  tiiough  one  be  and 
the  other  Renaissance)  we  uMf  primd facte  ascribe  it,  exhibiting  as  it  does 
like  them  Uie  adaptation  of  the  older  notion  of  a  Btadthmu  to  a  very 
laige  superficies  of  buildings  providing  accommodation  for  the  multi- 
fcrions  details,  not  less  than  the  rough  and  summary  conclusions  of 
administrative  business — ^a  series  of  offices,  as  well  as  a  single  large 
"folkV  or  "  guild"*hall.  Mr.  Scott  has  at  the  same  time  given  the 
Hall  itself  its  due  share  of  external  prominence.^ 

The  entire  building  on  the  water  side  is  of  a  uniform  height,  three 
stories,  surmounted  with  a  high  attic  of  two,  brdcen  in  the  centre  of  the 
water  facade  by  a  partly  engaged  tower  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire. 
The  building  comprises  in  this  facade  a  breadth  of  thirteen  windows* 
en  either  side,  regularly  spaced.  Those  on  the  ground  line,  of  three 
lights  each,  are  shaded  under  a  bold  balcony,  projecting  at  the  first* 
floor  level,  and  supporte4  by  circular  columns,  groined  underneath, 
and  forming  a  cloister.  The  first-floor  windows  are  of  two  lights, 
and  transomed  with  a  quatrefoil  on  the  head;  those  of  the  story 
above  also  of  two  lights,  with  a  cinqfoil  in  the  head.  The  roof, 
of  a  very  steep  pitch,  is  differently  spaced,  having  six  dormers  on  each 
of  its  stories ;  those  of  the  lower  line  bdng  large  and  bold ;  the  upper 
ones  much  smaller,  and  placed  midway  between  those  of  the  lower 
range.  The  junction  of  tiie  walls  and  roofs  is  finished  by  a  large  open 
parapet  corbelled  out.  Circular  medallions  decorate  the  wall  be- 
tween the  windows  of  the  uppermost  story.  The  ground  story  of 
the  tower  forms  a  groined  carriage  entrance  to  the  inner  quadran- 
gle of  the  building.  This,  with  a  band  of  niches  with  figures 
above  tiie  apex  of  the  arch,  fill  up  vertically  the  space  of  the 
two  lower  stories  of  the  main  buildings.  The  third  story  win- 
dowa  are  continued  round  it,  presenting  one  window  at  the  sides, 
and  a  triplet  in  front.  From  this  point  the  tower  gradually  breaks 
away  from  the  roof,  (in  which  it  is,  so  to  speak,  half  embedded)  with  a 
large  panelled  triplet  on  each  apparent  face,  subdivided  within  each 

1  We  may  take  this  oppoitanity  of  pointing  out  how  ■triking  an  indication  of  the 
gitming  perception  of  the  architectural  science  of  the  middle  ages  is  afforded  in  the 
loBg  progreas  ef  the  new  Palace  of  Westminster.  It  started  badly-— a  classic  plan— 
a  laU  style  of  Pointed— -S.  Stephen's  Chapel  demolialied.  With  all  these  faulto,  it 
Bm  labmiibut  amm$  righted  itself  more  than  could  ever  have  been  expected,  and 
in  tU  completion  will  be  a  truly  magnificent  structure.  The  cluster  of  tower  and 
pMitif^*  fimm  many  a  point  of  Tiew  wfll  be  most  artistic. 
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panel  into  two  tien  of  two-light  window*,  the  lower  one  tranacMaedr 
thus  continuing  the  general  motif  of  the  entire  structure ;  the  larger 
portion  of  the  lower  windows  of  the  innermost  panel  of  the  triplet  being 
on  the  two  lateral  faces  sliced  off  by  the  sloping  roof  line»  and  the 
upper  tier  of  windows  rising  above  the  roof  line.  Above  this  clear 
into  the  sky  rises  the  belfry-story,  marked  out  by  a  corbelled  balcony 
and  angle  turrets  supported  on  corbels,  and  starting  up  into  pinnacles. 
The  faces  of  the  belfry-story  are  occupied  by  equal  triplets  of  long  two- 
light  belfry  windows  with  pedimented  heads;  and  from  this  story 
springs  (surrounded  by  a  corbelled  open  parapet)  the  spire,  which  is  a( 
first  four-sided,  with  two  rows  of  lights ;  as  it  approaches  its  apex  it 
rises  vertical,  with  four  clock  faces,  gabled  from  which  upon  an  open 
octagonal  story  rises  the  uppermost  spire  or  tourelle,  octagonal,  aod 
boldly  crocketed.  Tliis  arrangement  is  very  picturesque,  but  for  prac- 
tical purposes  we  should  think  the  clock  faces  stood  very  high.  The 
entire  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  will  be  about  300  feet. 

To  return  to  the  main  building.  The  angles  are  marked  by  pinna- 
cles corbelling  out  at  the  spring  of  the  windows  of  the  third  story. 
The  side  facades  resemble  in  their  general  features  the  one  we  have 
already  described,  but  in. lieu  of  the  tower  forming  its  central  point» 
they  have  a  projection  rising  into  a  stepped  gable,  and  with  an  oriel 
corbelling  out  from  its  middle  story.  The  windows  on  either  side,  eight 
in  number,  are  further  varied  by  the  two  central  ones  on  either  side 
being  set  together  so  as  to  form  a  subsidiary  centre  on  either  side. 
Each  story  of  the  roof  has  four  dormers  on  either  side.  The  ground 
balcony  on  the  ground-floor  is  likewise  wanting  in  this  side  facade. 
Supposing  the  other  arrangements,  and  especially  the  extent  of  ac« 
commodation  demanded,  to  admit  of  it,  we  think  that  a  decided 
accession  of  dignity  would  be  gained  by  carrying  the  cloister  round 
the  entire  building,  or  at  least  round  these  and  the  water  fa^es, 
recessing  it  back  into  the  building,  aud  preserving  the  balcony  in  the 
water  front  so  as  on  this  side  to  present  the  feature,  commodious  alike 
and  beautiful,  of  a  two- aisled  cloister.  The  other  principal  facade 
towards  the  Exchange  is  far  more  varied  in  its  design  ;  the  centre  is 
composed  of  a  large  steep-roofed  hall  along  the  street  line,  about  which 
more  anon,  flanked  by  lower  buildings  recessed  backwards,  and  abutting 
against  the  line  of  the  side  fa9ades,  which  terminate  in  gables.  The  Hall  of 
seven  bays  rises  upon  a  basement-story,  boldly  thickening  out,  with  en- 
trances in  the  central  and  two  externid  bays  and  three-light  windows  in 
the  others.  The  Hall  windows  themselves  are  long  with  four  lights, 
arranged  in  two  subfenestrations,  with  solid  heads  pierced  with  a 
sexfoil.  The  roof  itself  rises  above  a  fringe  of  pinnacles  and  parapet; 
it  is  lighted  by  a  row  of  seven  small  dormers  set  high  up.  From  the 
centre  of  the  ridge  springs  a  graceful  hexagonal  louvre.  The  gables 
are  stepped  and  set  with  windows  in  the  pediment.  ^  The  lower  flank- 
ing buildings  are  of  two  stories,  and  a  dormered  attic,  with  groined  bal- 
conies projecting  to  the  street  line,  similar  to  those  on  the  main  fa9ade ; 
the  ends  of  the  side  facades  have  tripled  windows  in  every  story,  and 
the  parapet  of  the  roof  is  returned  round  the  springing  of  the  stepped 
gables.     Within  the  quadrangle  a  double  flight  of  steps  rises  up  to  the 
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entrances  into  the  Hall,  \rhich  stands  centrally,  the  middle  bay  being 
projected  forward,  and  rising  at  the  roof  line  into  a  stepped  gable.  In 
the  middle  of  this  quadrangle  a  fountain  is  to  be  placed. 

Mr.  Scott  intends  availing  himself  of  polychromatic  material  in  the 
exterior.  The  main  material  is  proposed  to  be  a  white  stone,  but  the 
circnlar  pillars  of  the  balconies,  the  shafts  of  some  of  the  windows,  and 
the  medallions,  are  to  be  worked  in  red  granite. 

The  whole  aspect  of  the  building,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  is  derived 
from  the  older  architecture  of  Northern  Germany.  Withal  there  are 
many  features  which  recall  the  Domestic-Pointed  of  Italy.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Scott  on  the  felicity  with  which  he  has  combined  such 
diverse  moti/s. 


THE  LATE  MR.  CARPENTER. 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  regret,  only  measured  by  our  sense  of  the  loss 
ve  have  sustained,  that  we  announce  the  decease  of  our  friend  and 
fellow-labourer,  Mr.  Carpenter,  which  took  place,  after  a  long  illness, 
on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  March  27th.  We  forbear,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  do  more  than  to  place  on  record  an  event,  which  is  not  only 
most  painful  to  ourselves,  as  a  matter  of  private  feeling,  but  will  be 
considered  a  public  loss  by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  present  revival 
of  religious  art.  In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  do  justice  to  the 
memory  of  this  most  distinguished  architect. 


ECCLBSIOLOGICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMMiTTBB  Meeting  was  held  on  March  28th.  Present :  Mr.  Beres- 
fonl  Hope  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  France, 
Hon.  A.  Qordon,  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  and  Rev. 
B.  Webb. 

The  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  was  added  to  the  Com* 
mittee,  and  E.  Buckeridge,  Esq.,  architect,  of  118,  College  Street, 
Camden  Town,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member. 

The  Chairman  announced  to  the  Committee  that  the  long  illness  of 
Mr.  Carpenter  had  terminated  fatally  on  the  preceding  evening.  The 
following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
request  the  Secretary  to  communicate  it,  after  a  suitable  interval,  to  the 
itmily  of  the  deceased: — "The  Committee  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  has  learned  with  great  regret  the  loss  which  they,  in  common 
with  all  concerned  in  their  specitd  subjects  of  interest  and  study,  have 
recently  experienced  in  the  premature  decease  of  their  friend,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Carpenter.  It  is  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  the  many  beautiful 
woriu  which  will  long  attest  his  skill  as  a  Christian  artist ;  but  the 
Committee  of  the  Ecdesiological  Society  feel  that  they  have  lost  a 
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personal  friend  in  one  whose  engBgtng  lOBiinerB  and  religious  spirit 
epdeared  him  to  all  who  had  tl^  honour  of  being  associated  in  hii 
pursuits.  His  loss  is  one  to  the  Church,  to  whose  service  his  powers 
were  always  specially  given ;  and  the  Committee  of  the  £oclesiological 
Society  look  back  with  satisfaction  to  their  connection  with  one  whose 
life,  they  believe,  illustrated  the  principles  of  that  Church  whose  ma* 
terial  structures  it  was  to  him  a  labour  of  love  and  life  to  increase  and 
beautify." 

Mr.  Gordon  exhibited  some  very  curious  specimens  of  highly  glazed 
encaustic  tiles*  for  walla  as  well  as  for  pavements,  which  he  had 
brought  from  the  half-ruined  Jewish  synagogue  at  Toledo.  The  colours 
were  very  bright,  and  the  designs  generally  of  an  intricate  arabesque 
pattern. 

A  letter  was  read,  stating  that  the  church  library  at  Newark  con- 
tained, among  other  curious  Liturgical  books,  a  noted  copy  of  the  York 
Hymnal.  It  was  agreed  to  take  steps  to  procure  the  loan  of  this 
volume. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Mr.  (Gordon,  the  British  Minister 
at  Berne,  had  obtained  from  the  Cantonal  authorities  the  curious  MS. 
from  S.  Oall,  which  Dr.  Daniel  had  mentioned  as  containing  so  many 
ancient  Church  melodies. 

A  plate,  by  Mr.  Street,  for  the  Instrumenta  Ecelesiastica,  was  approved 
of,  and  some  arrangements  were  made  with  the  view  of  completing 
the  series.  Mr.  Carpenter's  lamented  death  postpones  the  publication 
of  designs  for  an  iron  church. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Anniversary  Meeting  should  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  May  ^d,  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Council.  It  was  also  agreed  to  appoint  a  deputation  of  the 
Committee  to  visit  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  to  report  on  the  progress 
of  religious  art  as  there  represented. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  O.  O.  Scott,  Mr.  GKles,  Mr.  Bmc^ 
Allen,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Baker,  the  Rev.  Anthony  Ten  Broeck.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  others.  Mr.  Massingham  sent  a  design  fof  ^ 
funeral  oar.  An  order  from  Baltimore  for  a  supply  of  coffin  oma* 
nients  (from  the  patterns  of  the  Instrumenia  £ccle$ia9tum)  wns  re- 
ported. It  was  agreed  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  would  not  permit 
a  grant  to  be  made  towards  the  restoration  of  Coverban  church, 
Yorkshire. 

The  Committee  examined  some  sketches  of  Mr.  O.  G.  Scott*8  noblt 
prize  design  for  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at  Hamburgh,  which  it  was  agreed 
to  notice  in  the  forthcoming  EcdeHologUi.  They  also  inspected  Mr.. 
Street's  designs  for  a  Penitentiary  at  Wantage ;  for  a  small  churok 
to  be  built  for  about  £600  at  Uandyssul,  Cardiganshire ;  and  for  a 
parsonage  at  Nettleden,  Herts.  Mr.  Teulon's  designs  for  the  restora^ 
tion  of  the  church  of  Woodstock,  Oson;  for  the  group  of  ecdesir 
astical  buildings  at  Rushford :  and  for  the  restoration  of  Brettinghaa 
church,  Norfolk,  ware  inspected;  and  also  some  sketches  by  Mr. 
Slater  for  a  cemetery  ohapel  and  lich-house ;  and  drawings  by  Mr. 
White  for  some  cottages  and  shops  at  Audley.  Cheshire,  and  for  cbuiich 
restorations  at  Mawnan,  C!omwall>  and  Knolton*  Kent. 
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A  large  nuinber  of  details  of  metal  work  for  domestic  use,  (includ- 
ing luDges,  knockers,  bell-bandies,  locks,  &c.)  of  a  character  suited  to 
Pointed  buildings,  executed  with  great  taste  and  skill  by  Mr.  Skid- 
more,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  were  inspected ;  and  the 
Committee  are  glad  to  make  it  known  that  such  ornaments  can 
be  readily  procured. 

The  Committee  received  an  acknowledgment  of  the  present  of  their 
publications  from  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  ;  and  also  a  satis- 
&ctory  report  from  the  Architectural  Museum. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  first  meeting  in  the  term  was  held  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  in 
Holywell,  on  Wednesday  evening.  Feb.  14.     The  Rev.  the  Rector  of 
Exeter  College,  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : 

Mr.  6.  E.  Methinsh,  Merton  College. 
The  Rev.  W.  R.  Norman,  Exeter  College. 
Mr.  C.  W.  Sandford,  Chriatchurch. 
Mr.  W.  Stephens,  Qneeu^s  College. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  expressed  much  satisfaction  at  the 
selection  of  the  successful  design  for  the  new  Museum,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  Ecclesiological  Society  convey* 
ing  the  regret  of  that  body  for  the  loss  sustained  by  both  Societies  by 
the  decease  of  the  venerable  President  of  Mtigdalen  College. 

The  President,  the  Rev.  the  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  in  introduc- 
ing the  subject  proposed  for  the  evening's  discussion  "  The  Principles 
on  which  Stained  Glass  should  be  Designed  for  Use  in  Churches,'*  said 
tbat  there  was  much  need  of  some  agreement  on  the  very  first  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  those  who  design  and  erect  windows.  He 
hoped  that  discussion  by  those  acquainted  with  the  subject  might  serve 
to  produce  some  practical  result  which  might  lessen  the  difficulty  now 
generally  felt. 

A  few  remarks  were  then  read  by  the  Librarian  from  a  treatise  on  the 
subject  of  Stained  Glass,  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  with  regard  to  iispurposes.  It 
vas  not  only  to  dim  the  too  powerful  light  or  to  colour  it,  but  rather  also 
to  give  that  completeness  and  continuity  to  the  interior  of  a  building 
which  clear  glass  destroys.  And  he  considered  also  the  higher  view 
to  be  taken  of  the  purpose  of  stained  glass,  namely,  as  a  vehicle  for 
introducing  historical  and  sacred  subjects. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  commenced  the  discussion  by  remarking  that  one 
principle  seemed  sufficient  to  produce  all  that  can  be  required  in  the 
designing  of  stained  glass  for  churches — namely,  that  every  thing 
should  be  made  subservient  to  devotional  uses. 

This  principle  was  easily  enunciated,  but  it  would  bear  a  very 
diversified  application. 

I.  It  would  exclude   Unmeaninpism,  under  which  Mr.  Chamberlain 
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ranked  the  employment  of  Mosaic  Glass,  of  Diaper,  and  of  emblems 
(except  as  subordinates  of  the  general  design).  Mosaic  Glass  he  con<* 
sidered  as  the  most  rudimentary  and  undeveloped  form  of  the  art, 
which  however  had  a  suitableness  for  the  First* Pointed  style^  when  the 
lights  were  so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  subjects.  Diapers  are 
properly  intended  only  to  represent  a  curtain  or  screen,  as  they  seem 
to  have  their  name  from  the  cloth  d*Ypre,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  manufacture  peculiar  to  that  town  ;  while  emblems  belong  to 
the  age  of  persecution,  when  the  faithful  were  compelled  to  conceal 
the  objects  of  their  faith  and  hope  from  the  profane  gaze  of  the  hea- 
then. And  here  the  speaker  entered  a  strong  protest  against  the  canon 
of  Mr.  Winston,  (whom  he  considered  to  have  done  as  much  damage 
to  art  as  any  one  who  really  understood  his  subject  could  possibly  do,) 
that  the  English  Church  ought  not  to  sanction  the  introduction  of 
figures,  and  which  it  appears  that  Mr.  Winston  is  now  himself  violat- 
ing by  the  opposite  and  equally  objectionable  extreme  of  recommending 
the  designing  of  large  pictures  for  glass,  running  through  several  lights 
of  a  window.  It  is  not  a  question  of  theology  (as  that  writer  repre- 
sents it),  but  of  art ;  and  if  the  principle  of  using  stained  glass  be 
once  allowed,  then  it  follows  that  we  should  employ  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  that  art  which  is  attainable  under  the  limits  which  are 
imposed  by  the  material  itself,  and  by  the  muUions,  bars,  and  bands  of 
lead  by  which  the  freedom  of  the  artist  is  circumscribed. 

2.  The  principle  above  stated  excludes  Archaism — the  copying  of 
bad  drawing  and  grotesque  expression.  Many  of  Mr.  Willement's 
designs  offend  in  this  [)articular,  and  create  in  the  mind  of  the .  spec- 
tator any  feelings  rather  than  those  of  devotion.  The  writhings  and 
contortion  or  collapse  of  our  Lord's  Body  on  the  Cross  were  strongly 
objected  to  as  failing  to  ••  draw  men  unto  Him." 

3.  1  he  next  method  of  designing  which  the  speaker  censured  as 
unsuitable  is  that  of  fncture^making — partly  as  being  rendered  neces- 
sarily unsuccessful  by  mullions  and  bars,  &c. :  partly  as  being  well 
nigh  certain  to  develope  into 

4.  Sensualism.  It  was  the  consciousness  of  this  liability,  which 
led  the  artists  of  the  best  ages  to  adopt  the  principle  of  Conven- 
tionalism in  their  representations.  Their  object  was  to  represent  na- 
ture truthfully  ;  but  nature  chastened  and  sanctified.  And  they  did 
this  in  order  that  there  might  be  no  room  for  vain  display  in  them- 
selves, nor  any  distraction  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  identify  the  individual  pictured,  much  less  any  resting  in 
the  indulgence  of  mere  pleasurable  feelings.  On  the  last  ground  they 
did  not  allow  themselves  the  use  of  Perspective  and  Shading  only  very 
partially. 

In  conclusion,  the  type  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  recommended  for 
reproduction  was  that  of  the  14th  century,  or  Middle -Pointed  period — 
an  era  which  he  considered  to  have  effected  the  perfect  union  of  beauty 
and  devotion  in  all  branches  of  art — in  architecture,  painting,  music, 
metal,  and  wood-work.  He  did  not  say  that  improvement  could  not 
be  made  upon  its  performances.  Th\s  would  be  too  bold  an  assertion ; 
but  if  it  were  to  be  done,  it  must  be,  he  felt  sure,  by  ignoring  all  sub- 
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sequent  developments,  and  by  starting  afresh  on  the  ground  occupied 
bj  the  artists  of  that  age. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Millard  maintained  that  a  design  for  stained  glass 
ought  to  be  entirely  subservient  to  that  of  the  window  tracery  and  to 
the  general  requirements  of  the  fabric.  Consequently  he  considered 
a  regard  to  colour  more  essential  than  even  correct  drawing,  though 
he  was  opposed  to  outlines  intentionally  grotesque.  Mosaic  patterns 
and  groups  of  small  figures  in  medallions  were,  he  thought,  preferable 
to  large  independent  figures,  as  they  distribute  rich  and  gem-like 
colours  harmoniously,  instead  of  exhibiting  broad  masses  in  violent 
contrast.  Such  colours  should  be  relieved  by  a  liberal  use  of  white 
glass.    He  considered  these  principles  applicable  to  any  style  or  period. 

The  Rev.  F.  Meyrick  inquired  what  was  left  to  us  after  what  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  excluded  and  condemned.  He  agreed  with  Mr. 
Chamberlain  in  his  dislike  of  the  grotesque,  but  was  not  prepared  to 
follow  out  his  principles  so  far. 

Mr.  Parker  thought  no  style  of  glass  wss  to  be  absolutely  con- 
demned.  He  admired  the  14tii  century  glass  above  all  others,  but  also 
considered  windows  in  the  style  recommended  by  Mr.  Winston,  and 
those  now  made  in  Bavaria  as  beautiful  works  of  art,  and  ornaments 
of  churches,  and  if  he  had  to  fill  in  a  Norman  window,  he  should 
certainly  employ  glass  after  the  manner  of  that  for  instance  at 
Canterbury. 

Mr.  Bruton  protested,  as  did  Mr.  Chamberlain,  against  the  use  of 
canopies :  he  thought  mediaeval  artists  would  have  inserted  stone  if  they 
were  needed. 

Mr.  Parker  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Bruton  in  that  opinion.  In  fact, 
in  mediseval  churches,  the  windows  were  part  of  the  same  series  of 
decoration  with  the  niches  and  statues  coloured,  which  ornamented 
the  walls. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  replied  to  the  objections  which  had  been  made  to 
some  of  his  observations. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Walton  thought  that  colour  should  be  as  much  emr 
ployed  on  the  walls  as  on  windows,  and  feared  that  the  strong  pre- 
vailing taste  for  stained  glass  windows  would  prevent  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  truth.  In  regard  to  memorial  windows,  as  in  all  others., 
he  would  rigidly  exclude  every  thing  which  was  not  of  a  sacred  cha- 
racter, as  for  instance,  armorial  bearings. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  President,  ^e  meeting  broke  up. 


The  second  terminal  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Rooms 
in  Holywell,  on  Feb.  28th.  The  President,  the  Rev.  the  Rector  of 
Exeter  College,  took  the  chair,  and  laid  before  the  meeting  •'  Boswell's 
Picturesque  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,"  presented  by  W.  R. 
B«yley,  Esq.,  of  Oriel  College. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society  : 

Mr.  J.  B.  Richards,  S.  Mvy's  Hall. 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  S.  John  Street. 

The  Secretary  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  which  expressed 
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much  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  interest  afforded  by  submitting 
subjects  for  discussion  at  the  meetings.  The  design  for  the  new  Uni- 
versity barge,  by  Mr.  Bruton,  though  commended  as  ingenious,  was 
considered  open  to  criticism.  The  restorations  in  progress  at  the  east 
end  of  Magdalen  College  were  not  considered  satisfactory. 

The  President  introduced  the  subject  of  "  The  Application  of  Colour 
to  Mediaeval  Sculpture"  to  the  meeting,  and  called  on  Mr.  Lygon 
(Secretary)  to  commence  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Lygon  said  he  was  not  disposed  to  call  in  question  a  judicious 
application  of  polychrome,  but  objected  to  an  indiscriminate  profusion 
of  colour,  quoting  from  Mr.  Ruskin's  "  Seven  Lamps,"  that  sculpture 
is  the  representation  of  an  idea,  while  architecture  itself  is  a  real  thing. 
The  idea  may  be  left  colourless,  but  a  reality  ought  to  have  reality  in 
all  its  attributes,  its  colour  as  fixed  as  its  form.  He  would  substitute 
must  for  may,  and  accept  this  as  a  sound  principle.  You  may  colour 
inanimate  ornamentation,  but  not  the  sculptured  representation  of 
living  things :  to  do  this  is-  to  risk  degrading  high  spiritualized  art 
into  a  mongrel  imitation  of  naturalistic  exactitude.  He  considered 
that  the  profuse  use  of  colour  came  in  with  the  strong  prevalence  of 
heraldic  ornament  in  corrupt  times.  To  sum  up,  four  objections  might 
be  urged.  1.  Colour  is  objectionable,  because  it  opens  a  door  to  un- 
truthfulness. 2.  It  conceals  and  debases  the  workmanship  and  natural 
tints  of  the  stone.  3.  It  substitutes  an  attempt  at  naturalistic  ex- 
actitude for  idealized  conventionalism.  4.  Precedents  were  found  only 
in  corrupt  times. 

Mr.  Street  said  he  could  not  agree,  in  the  face  of  what  Mr.  Lygon 
had  said,  as  to  the  objection  to  colour  on  sculpture.  In  old  examples 
it  was  universal  in  its  application,  and  generally  under  two  rules ;  the 
first,  that  of  giving  distinctness  at  a  distance ;  the  second,  that  of 
producing  more  exact  resemblance  to  designs  represented.  Of  the  first 
rule,  the  ordinary  mode  of  painting  foliage  with  gold  on  a  red  ground 
was  an  example ;  and  of  the  same  rule,  some  fragments  of  ancient 
colour  in  alabaster  which  he  was  able  to  exhibit  to  tiie  meeting,  were 
remarkable  examples.  Here  colour  or  gold  was  only  used  for  the  hair, 
the  edges  of  draperies,  and  the  lining  of  vestments  and  their  diapers, 
giving  marvellous  distinctness  to  the  forms  of  the  sculpture.  Of  the 
second  rule,  the  mode  in  which  vestments  were  coloured  was  an  ex- 
ample ;  for  in  these,  not  only  did  the  sculptor  desire  to  produce  an 
exact  copy  of  the  shape  of  the  clothes  absolutely  worn,  but,  just  as 
much  of  what  was  in  fact  quite  as  important,  the  colours  which  gave 
those  vestments  their  beauty.  The  only  exception  to  the  rule  of 
colouring  sculpture,  appeared  to  him  to  be  when  the  material  was  of 
a  noble  kind,  alabaster  or  marble,  and  here  generally  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  colour  or  gold  was  lawful.  Mr.  Street  referred  to  the  fact, 
that  classic  sculptures  were  as  much  covered  with  colour  as  were 
Gothic,  and  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gibson,  one  of  the  first  of  modem 
sculptors,  appeared  to  be  a  convert  to  the  absolute  necessity  of  giving 
colour  to  all  his  works ;  and  as  to  Mr.  Lygon's  suggestion  that  it  was 
only  in  a  debased  age  tliat  colour  was  applied  to  sculpture,  he  thought 
it  was  sufiicient  to  name  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  at  Paris,  the  cathedral  at 
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Cologne,  and  the  church  of  S.  Francesco,  at  Assisi,  as  well  as  S. 
Stephen's  Chapel,  at  Westminster,  to  prove  that  in  earlier  times  it  was 
most  unsparingly  applied. 

Mr.  Millard  remarked  the  inconsistency  of  uncoloured  sculpture  in 
a  building  coloured  thjroughout,  as  it  was  admitted  that  all  should  be. 

Mr.  Parker  said,  that  beyond  all  doubt  every  thing  inside  a  mediaeval 
building  was  coloured,  in  a  complete  system,  there  was  no  doubt  there- 
fore that  sculpture  was  treated  as  a  part  of  the  whole.  So  far  were 
the  mediaeval  artists  from  fearing  to  lose  the  fineness  of  chiselling,  that 
they  covered  the  figure  with  a  paste  before  colouring  it,  as  in  the  tomb 
of  Lady  de  Montacute,  at  Christchurch.  Whether  colour  was  used 
outside  buildings  was  still  a  question,  he  did  not  himself  see  proof 
of  it. 

Mr.  Freeman  said  that  the  Secretary  had  argued  from  precedent  and 
from  metaphysics.  The  first  ground  had  been  destroyed  by  previous 
speakers,  and  the  second  he  could  not  comprehend.  He  could  not 
conceive  how  you  were  to  paint  an  idea  on  the  representation  of  an 
idea.  Mr.  Lygon  had  said  that  all  precedent  was  diawn  from  debased 
examples,  and  though  it  bad  been  proved  that  colour  was  used  in  the 
eftrlieet  sculptures,  he  must  protest  even  in  Mr.  Lygon 's  absence, 
against  the  abuse  heaped  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Ruskin  on  Perpendicular 
architecture.  He  demanded  tolerance  in  matters  of  taste  where  no 
moral  obliquity  was  exhibited,  and  objected  to  such  terms  as  "unsplritual 
bombast"  to  Perpendicular  art.  He  thought  it  absurd  to  exclude  colour 
from  representations  of  animate  objects,  when  applied  to  every  thing 
else,  and  thought  a  complete  system  of  colour  enhanced  the  beauty  of 
every  building. 

Mr.  Codrington  thought  there  was  a  fair  distinction  between  a 
reality  and  the  representation  of  an  idea,  and  that  the  last  did  not 
require  colour  ;  he  saw  however  little  application  for  this  distinction 
in  GK>thic  art. 

Mr.  Meyrick  agreed  in  the  main  with  Mr.  Freeman.  He  did  not 
think  that  pure  form  could  be  used  in  conjunction  with  united  form 
and  colour  without  a  disagreeable  result.  He  wished  to  ask  what  ob- 
jection there  was  to  papering  interiors  of  churches  ?  He  thought  it 
reasonable  where  paint  would  be  too  expensive,  to  use  the  best  means 
of  producing  the  desired  effect. 

Mr.  Freeman  thought  the  use  of  paper  consonant  with  plain  common 


The  President  announced  a  paper  for  March   14th,  from  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Petit,  and  closed  the  meeting. 


The  last  meeting  of  the  Term  was  held  in  the  society's  rooms,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  14.  The  President,  the  Rev.  the  Rector 
of  Exeter  College  took  the  chair.  Mr.  F.  W.  Janvrin  of  University 
College,  was  elected  a  member,  and  six  gentlemen  were  proposed  for 
Section  at  the  first  meeting  next  Term. 

Among  the  presents  received  were  an  imperial  folio  volume  of  the 
•*  Antiquities  of  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  S.  Stephen,  Westminster,*'  by 
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Frederick  Mackenzie,  presented  by  John  Henry  Pkurker,  Esq. ;  two 
easts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  Catherine,  from  the  parish  church 
of  Ecclesfield,  Yorkshire,  presented  by  J.  T.  JeflFcock,  Esq.,  Oriel 
College. 

The  report  of  the  committee  announced  the  resignation  of  one  of 
the  secretaries,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Lygon,  and  expressed  the  regret  of 
the  whole  society  at  the  loss  of  an  officer  who  has  so  long  and  ably 
given  his  services.  Members  were  invited  to  suggest  desirable  excur- 
sions for  the  summer  Term.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit  then  read  a  paper 
on  "  Originality  of  Design  in  Architecture,'*  illustrated  by  a  lar;^ 
number  of  drawings,  of  which  the  following  is  an  epitome : 

"  That  the  present  attempt  to  revive  the  Gk)thic  style  did  not  seem 
favourable  to  the  developement  of  the  full  powers  of  the  architect. 
Our  admiration  of  a  modem  Gothic  building  is  much  akin  to  that 
which  we  bestow  on  a  successful  copy.     It  is  not  exi^ected  of  every 
original  architect  that  he  should  strike  oot  a  new  style.     We  do  not 
complain  of  want  of  originality,  in  examining  any  group  of  old  Gothic 
churches,  even  on  the  same  type  and  of  the  same  character.     It  is  not 
intended  to  assert  that  no  invention  is  shown  in  modern  Gothic.    We 
have  instances  to  the  contrary  in  the  bridge  of  S.  John's,  Cambridge, 
in  the  spire  of  the  Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh,  in  the  new  church  in 
Grordon  Square,  and  many  other  examples  that  might  be  named,  ss 
the  steeple  of  S.  Mary's,  Lichfield,  now  in  course  of  erection.    Still 
the  modem  Gothic  architect  may  be  compared  to  a  writer  in  a  dead 
language,  who  is  obliged  to  catch  the  spirit  of  an  age  different  from 
his  own,  and  cannot  escape  the  trammels  of  imitation,  however  lightly 
he  may  contrive  to  bear  them.     Our  knowledge  of  Gothic  architectore 
and  even  our  success  in  dealing  with  it,  does  not  prevent  it  from  being, 
as  it  were,  a  dead  language,  because,  of  all  developements  of  human 
intellect  and  character,  nothing  has  ever  appeared  so  thoroughly  inter- 
woven with  the  spirit  of  the  age  that  produced  it,  as  the  system  of 
Gothic  architecture.     We^are  still  working  up  to  ancient  models,  in* 
stead  of  starting  from  them  ;  and  rather  setting  aside  our  own  wants 
for  the  sake  of  the  system,  than  adapting  the  system  to  our  wants  ;  for 
instance,  in  our  condemnation  of  galleries.     We  must  however  dis« 
tinguish  between  originality  of  invention  and  fancifulness  of  design. 
The  architect  who  aims  at  novelty  must  combine  it  with  truth,  pur* 
pose,  and  order.     He  must  be  able  to  show  a  good  reason  for  it. 

"  The  difference  between  two  kinds  of  abutment  to  the  arch,  namely 
^e  fl3nng  buttress  and  the  solid  buttress,  suggests  the  main  character- 
istic distinction  between  Gothic  and  Italian.  The  one  expresses  energy* 
active  exertion,  conflict :  the  other  stability,  security,  repose.  The 
Gothic,  whose  constmction  throughout  shows  the  principle  of  the 
flying  buttresses  (for  even  its  solid  buttresses  indicate  pressure  and 
action),  has  the  former  expression.  The  Italian,  whose  application  of 
a  columnar  system  as  an  ornament  to  arcuated  construction  heightens 
the  apparent  solidity  of  the  abutment,  has  the  latter  expression ;  and 
of  those  two  characters  the  one  belongs  to  an  age  or  people,  the  other, 
to  architecture  itself,  independent  of  age  or  nation.  Consequently, 
the  Roman  or  Italian  architecture  might  be  adopted  at  any  period,  in 
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any  country,  and  be  made  to  bear  the  stamp  of  individual  character. 
In  point  of  interest  Gothic  far  exceeds  Italian,  but  this  interest  springs 
from  causes  which  throw  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  revival. 
The  Italian  revivers  of  the  classical  styles  were  by  no  means  servile 
imitators.  Their  designs  were  as  original  as  those  of  the  ancient 
Romans.  The  palaces  of  Genoa  and  Florence  have  no  prototype  in 
the  existing  remains  of  Roman  grandeur.  Sir  C.  Wren  displayed 
great  originality  of  design  in  most  of  his  works.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  are  the  model  intended  for  S.  Paul's,  and  the  beautiful 
church  of  S.  Stephen,  Walbrook.  An  attempt  to  dear  the  Italian 
style  from  its  inconsistencies,  might  strike  out  many  new  architectural 
beauties.  With  this -view  we  may  study  with  advantage  the  basilican 
churches  of  Italy,  also  the  circular  or  polygonal  baptisteries  of  that 
country,  and  the  churches  of  domical  construction,  besides  much  of 
the  Romanesque  work  of  Germany  and  the  south  of  France. 

"  The  Italian  Gothic  is  a  beautiful  and  refined  style  ;  and  the  same 
arguments  cannot  be  advanced  against  its  adoption  that  seem  to  apply 
to  Northern  Gothic.  It  conveys  more  of  the  expression  of  that  tran* 
quil  stability  which  we  find  in  the  Roman.  The  dome  is  often  used 
with  great  effect,  as  at  Siena,  where  it  is  hexagonal ;  and  the  round 
arch  is  by  no  means  inadmissible.  The  Angevine  style  in  France  is 
not  very  different,  but  has  more  of  the  northern  character.  The  study 
of  these  might  suggest  to  us  advantageous  modifications  of  the  Gothic 
style,  if,  from  very  natural  associations,  we  are  unwilling  to  relinquish 
the  attempt  to  revive  it.  Great  and  striking  original  ideas  must  be 
the  fruit  of  great  and  commanding  genius.  But  a  degree  of  talent  is 
not  uncommon,  which  properly  cultivated  may  ensure  that  power  of 
invention  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  art  in  a  state  of  vitality." 

Mr.  Freeman  warmly  thanked  and  eulogised  Mr.  Petit  for  his  paper, 
and  stat^  some  points  in  which  he  did  not  quite  agree  with  his  views. 
A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Petit  having  been  carried  by  acclamation,  the 
President  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  society  should  be  given  to 
the  retiring  Secretary,  Mr.  Lygon, 
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Thb  First  Meeting  for  the  Lent  Term  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
February  the  7tb,  at  the  Society's  Rooms. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents,  the  Chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Evans,  B.A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College,  the  senior 
Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  and 
Mr.  A.  Dunn,  of  Christ's  College,  was  balloted  for  and  elected. 

Mr.  A.  H.  A.  Morton,  of  King's  College,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  J. 
Evans,  of  King's  College,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  K.  Bailey,  B.  A., 
Fellow  of  S.  John*8  College,  for  election  at  the  next  Meeting. 

The  Treasurer  produced  and  read  his  balance-sheet  for  the  past  term. 
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The  senior  Secretary  said  that  he  was  empowered  to  lay  before  the 
Society  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Cooper's  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary, 
and  he  moved  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  in  accepting  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Cooper's  resignation  of  the  office  of  Secretary,  the  Society 
desires  to  record  its  sense  of  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  has 
discharged  the  duties  of  that  office." 

The  Treasurer  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  received  with 
much  applause,  and  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Secretary  then  moved,  *'  That  Mr.  S.  Baring  Gould,  of  Clare 
Hall,  be  appointed  one  of  the  Secretaries  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Cooper." 

Mr.  Brundrit,  of  Christ's  College,  seconded  this  resolution,  and  it 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Gould  thanked  the  Society  for  the  honour  it  had  done  him 
in  electing  him  to  the  responsible  office  of  Secretary. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Rowe  read  some  remarks  upon  the  ori^nal  contract 
for  the  building  of  Trinity  Hall,  between  Bishop  Bateman  and  John  de 
Middenhall.  His  remarks  had  reference  to  several  technical  words 
connected  with  the  carpenter's  works,  introduced  into  the  Latin 
contract. 

After  some  remarks  from  the  senior  Secretary  on  the  same  subject, 
the  Meeting  adjourned  to  Thursday,  February  the  S^nd,  but  was  after- 
wards further  postponed  till  Friday,  February  the  23rd. 


The  Second  Meeting  for  the  Lent  Term  was  held  at  the  Society's 
Rooms  on  Friday  evening,  February  the  23rd. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President  the  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  W. 
M.  Campion,  Fellow  of  Queen's  College. 

The  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting  having  been  read  and 
confirmed,  Mr.  S.  Brierly,  of  S.  Peter's  College,  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  H.  Martin,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  S. 
Baring  Gould,  of  Clare  Hall,  for  election  at  the  next  General  Meeting. 

A  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Cooper  was  read,  thanking  the  Society 
for  the  resolution  passed  at  the  former  Meeting,  acknowledging  the 
zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary 
to  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  W.  M.  Campion  having  announced  that  there  was  a 
vacancy  in  the  Committee,  occasioned  by  Mr.  S.  Baring  Gould  having 
accepted  the  office  of  Secretary ;  Mr.  J.  Wood,  of  S.  John's  College, 
proposed,  and  Mr.  G.  Fisher,  of  Christ's  College,  seconded,  Mr.  W. 
Brundrit,  of  Christ's  College,  and  he  was  elected  accordingly. 

Mr.  W.  Lloyd  Jones,  of  Emmanuel  College,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Ecclesiology  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  containing  much  valuable  information 
on  the  Runic  Crosses  which  abound  in  the  island,  and  illustrating  his 
remarks  with  some  able  sketches. 

Mr.  S.  Baring  Gould,  the  junior  Secretary,  read  a  paper  on  Medi. 
seval  Symbolism,  especially  with  reference  to  King's  College  Chapel. 
The  thanks  of  the  Society  were  given  to  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Gould  for 
their  papers,  and  the  discussions  upon  them  postponed  till  after  Mr. 
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Ingram,  Treasurer  of  the  Fand  for  the  Reatoration  of  8.  Andrew's, 
Barnwell,  had  brought  forward  a  promised  statement  with  respect 
to  the  progress  of  the  works. 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Ingram  stated  that  the  south  wall  of  the  church 
was  cased  in  stone,  and  that  at  present  funds  were  wanted  to  complete 
the  work ;  he  estimated  £70  in  addition  to  the  Church  Building  So- 
ciety's grant,  as  being  the  least  sum  it  could  be  done  for,  but  said  that 
with  £100  the  tdnurch  might  be  placed  in  a  condition  both  satisfactory 
to  the  parishioners  and  cr^table  to  the  Society. 

In  coDsidemtion  of  this  statement  of  the  Treasurer's,  Mr.  R.  W. 
Bmndrit,  of  Christ's  College,  moved,  that  a  new  subscription  list  be 
commenced  immediately,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  requisite  funds. 
Mr.  M.  M.  Wilkinson.  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  seconded  the  resolu- 
tion, which  was  carried,  and  a  subscription  was  forthwith  set  on  foot 
in  the  room. 

Some  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the  Runic  Crosses  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  their  resemblance  to  those  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and 
several  suggestions  were  made  with  respect  to  the  serpents  generally 
•cnlptnred  on  them. 

llie  subject  of  the  junior  Secretary's  paper  was  next  brought  under 
<iucu8sion,  and  Rev.  W.  M.  Campion  made  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  Mediaeval  Symbolism ;  after  which  it  turned  upon  the 
Rose  and  Virginia  Bust  at  the  west  end  of  King's  College  Chapel, 
and  it  was  conjectured  that  it  might  have  been  the  badge  of  Catherine 
I^  and  Henry  VIII.,  the  Ross  fkmily  badge  being  **  A  maiden's  head> 
cooped  at  the  waist,  vested  in  ermine  and  gold  ;*'  the  stone  having 
^>€^  probably  left  in  the  rough  till  after  the  roof  was  completed,  which 
would  allow  for  the  lateness  of  date  atributed  to  it. 

Hie  Meeting  then  adjourned  to  Wednesday  March  the  7th. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

S,  Peier,  Boumemouth. — ^We  are  requested  to  state  that  the  south 
^le  of  thb  church  was  not  built  by  Mr.  Street,  as  we  erroneously 
■opposed  in  our  last  number,  in  our  review  of  the  transformation  of 
that  church  by  this  architect. 

8,  Stephen,  Congleton. — ^A  perspective  etching  of  this  church,  taken 
^m  the  south-east,  shows  a  clerestoried  nave  with  aisles  and  a  south 
porch,  and  an  apsidal  chancel  with  a  south  aisle  continuous  with  that 
of  the  nive,  and  only  distinguished  from  it  by  a  massive  buttress  which 
terminates  in  a  rather  heavy  pyramidal  pinnacle^  and  sustains  a  flying 
buttress  abutting  against  the  east  wall  of  the  nave.  On  this  east 
wall  is  a  large  bell-cote,  pierced  for  a  single  bell.  The  clerestory  win- 
dows are  eurcolar,  those  of  the  aisles  ti^foil-headed  single  lights,  and 
the  windows  of  the  apse  are  couplets  of  trefoil- headed  lights  with  a 
qnatreloil  in  the  head,  connected  by  a  label  which  is  stilted,  and  runs 
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jooDtinaously  roand  the  east  end.  On  the  whole  there  is  more  cha- 
racter about  this  design  than  we  often  see  in  churches  of  so  simple  a 
plan.     The  architect  is  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  PARSONAGES. 

Wellimgton,  Somerset — Mr.  Giles  has  built  some  picturesque  schools 
here,  of  which  the  material  is  flint,  with  Bath  stone  dresnngs  and  red- 
tiled  roofs.  The  style  is  Pointed.  The  beU-turret,  which  forms  an 
angle  of  the  porch,  has  a  square  base,  with  a  small  octagonal  lantern, 
capped  by  a  tiled  spirelet.  This  rather  wants  scale  and  dignity,  we 
.think,  when  contrasted  with  the  size  of  the  group. 

Vicarage,  East  Haddon,  Norihan^ionshire. — We  have  seen  the  de- 
signs for  this  house,  by  Mr.  W.  Slater.  It  seems  conveniently  planned, 
but  the  style  is  late  and  without  much  character.  There  are,  however, 
.good  points  about  it. 

In  the  new  Parsonage  at  Fosbwry,  Wilts,  Mr.  Teulon,  as  uanal, 
handles  picturesquely  angle  turrets  and  conical  roof. 

The  College,  Rushford,  Norfolk,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  collegiate 
house,  close  to  the  parish  church,  which  Mr.  Teulon  has  to  convret 
into  a  parsonage.  From  the  designs  we  imagine  that  they  will  work 
but  into  a  very  pretty  building.  There  seem  to  be  interesting  frag- 
ments of  architecture  of  a  good  date  in  the  original  building. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

CoKterlmry  Cathedral. — Our  pleasure  in  hearing  that  several  stained 
glass  windows  are  about  to  be  presented  to  this  metropolitical  church 
by  the  munificence  of  its  Dean,  is  abated  by  the  additional  information 
that  the  execution,  instead  of  being  entmsted  to  a  regular  artist  in 
S^SM*  is  oomsutted  to  the  cathedral  surveyor. 

S.  ■  ,  Pemimgton,  Hampshir9.--*A  most  miserable  paendo-Firs^ 
Pointed  church  was  built  here,  at  a  considerable  expense,  some  twelve 
years  ago.  Mr.  Giles  has  now  been  called  upon  to  recast  it  into  a 
more  eodesiastieal  form.  The  site  is  pictmresque,  on  a  bare  heath 
overlookiag  the  Solent.  Some  new  schools,  of  ratiier  imposing  cha- 
racter, built  also  by  Mr.  Giles  near  the  east  end  of  the  churdi,  quite 
dwarf  its  miserable  proportions ;  and  this  has  induced  the  aidiitect  to 
aim  at  giving  dignity  to  the  chnxch  in  its  new  form  by  relying  rather 
on  mass  thaik  on  detail.  Accordingly^  he  has  designed  a  low,  heavy 
tower,  surmounting  the  western  htSi  oC  his  new  chancel,  and  capped 
by  a  saddle-baek  roof.  The  new  plan  shows  a  nave  with  wnth 
aisle  and  north-west  poich  (provision  being  made  for  adding  a  sooth 
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aide  bereKfter);    a  chancel  with  aieles  to  its  veatem  parti,  that 

on  the  north  side  ranging  with  the  north  wall  of  the  north  able ;  with 

a  projecting  aanctnarj,  and  a  sacritty^at  ita  north-eaat  angle.    The 

chancel  baa  longitudinal  benchea,  and  a  well-arranged  aanctuary :  the 

dianod  aialea  are  filled  with  seata  for  children.    The  pulpit  atanda  on 

the  north  aide  of  the  chancel  arch,  with  an  open  deak  oppoaite  to  it, 

iheing  north  and  weat.    The  accommodation  will  be  for  372  peraona, 

while  the  old  churdi  only  held  200.     The  material  will  be  red  bride. 

with  pattema  of  black.     The  atyle  ia  rather  Late  Geometrical,  and  the 

tracery  ia  good.    The  airiea  have  lean-to  roofe.    The  moat  noticeable 

ieatare  ia  the   broad,  low,  aaddle-back  roofed  tower,  which  haa  a 

great  deal  of  character.    It  ia  aupfxuted  internally  on  good  wide 

ehanoel  and  sanctuary  ardiea,  with  broad  depreesed  archea  opening  on 

aaob  aide  into  the  chancel  aialea.    There  is  a  good  arcade  of  four 

arches  between  the  nave  and  the  north  aiale.    We  are  glad  to  hear 

that  Mr.  GKlea  intends  to  diapenae  with  internal  platater,  and  to  point 

the  brieka  which  wiU  form  the  inner  face  of  hia  walling. 


NOTICBS  AND  AN6WBR8  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ON   STAIinin  GLASS. 

To  the  Ediior  of  tho  Sedenolopst. 

Sib,— la  the  opening  remarks  of  the  Rector  of  Exet^,  at  the  first 
meetiag  of  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  14th, 
^  very  fitly  remarked  that  there  waa  much  need  of  aome  agreement  on 
the  very  fint  principles  which  should  guide  those  who  design  and  erect 
viodows  (ixL.  stained  glaas).  He  hoped  that  discussion  by  those 
^oqusiBted  with  the  subject  might  serve  to  produce  some  practical 
fsmlt  which  might  lessen  the  difficulty  now  generally  felt. 

It  does  indeed  appear  but  right,  that  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
decoration  of  onr  ecclesiastical  edifices  should  agree  upon  aome  leading 
pnociples.  But  from  the  tenoor  of  the  remarka  which  the  Preaident'a 
^ibseniatiooa  called  forth,  there  would  aeem,  for  the  preaent  at  leaat,  to 
^  very  little  unanimity  on  the  aobject.  We  must  all  agree  with  Mr. 
Oliphaat,  that  "  the  purpose  of  stained  windows  is  not  only  to  dim  the 
tao  pow«rfal  light,  or  to  colour  it,  but  rather  to  give  that  completeness 
sod  continuity  to  the  interior  of  a  buUding,  which  clear  glass  destroys, 
^  ^,  I  ituBk,  all  are  agreed.  But  the  Rev.  T.  CbamhNBrlain  seemed 
to  be  of  opioion  that  the  great  end  of  stained  glass  in  churches  was  to 
^^e  /oeUm^s  of  devotion.  Now,  whatever  veneration  may  be  enter- 
tained (and  perhaps  justly,)  for  medisBvai  decoration  of  thia  kind,  I  can 
lordly  bring  myaelf  to  bcdieve  that  the  figuripa  ia  our  windows  of 
bearded  monarcha  and  hishopa»  with  sceptre  and  paatoral  ataff,  can 
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excite  feelings  of  devotion.    Besides,  Mr.  Chamberlain  should  consider 
that  his  theory  goes  completely  to  do  away  with  the  use  of  such  figures 
as  we  see  in  ancient  stained  glass.     That  most  holy  of  all  pictures,  the 
'*  Adoration  of  the  Lamb/'  at  S.  BaTon,  Ghent,  would  undoubtedly,  if 
transferred  to  glass,  be  "really  capable"  of  exciting  feelings  of  dcTotion, 
but  would  it  be  manageable  in  a  Gothic  window  with  mulliona  and 
tracery  ?     Plainly,  therefore,  we  cannot  have  glass  pieturea  in  our 
.churches,  till  a  Afferent  taste  prevails.     Must  we  not  therefore  join  in 
maintaining  with  Mr.  Millard,  that  "  a  design  "  for  stuned  glass  ought 
to  be  "  entirely  subservient "  to  that  of  the  window  tracery,  and  to  the 
general  requirements  of  the  fabric?     He  also  "approves  of  Mosaic 
patterns,  and  groups  of  small  figures  in  medallions,  (an  excellent  speci- 
men of  which  is  the  new  window  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  Salisbury 
cathedral,)  preferably  to  large  independent  figures,  as  they  distribute 
rich  and  gem- like  colours  harmoniously,  instead  of  exhilntin^  broad 
masses  in  violent  contrast."      Surely  there  is  great  truth  in  these 
remarks,  however  much  we  may  admire  the  contrary  in  the   more 
ancient  windows  of  New  College  chapel.     And  may  I  be  bold  enough 
to  say,  that  most  of  the  modem  windows  in  the  Louvre  of  Ely  cathe- 
dral (one  by  Wailes  excepted),  and  in  the  aisles  of  the  nave,  are  open 
to  the  imputation  of  being  "  very  inharmonious  "  in  the  arrangement 
'  of  the  colouring  ?     But  most  strikingly  so  is  the  window  in  the  south 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  prevalence  of  *'  red"  and 
"  yellow  '*  brought  into  juxtaposition  produces  a  "  crudity  '*  moat  dis« 
agreeable  to  the  eye.   It  behoves  everyone  to  speak  without  presumption 
in  a  matter  of  taste,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  in  our  stained  glass  gene- 
rally, the  want  of  harmonious  colouring  produces  exactly  the  contrary 
effect  to  that  which  should  be  aimed  at.     The  whole  window  is  brought 
prominent^  ftmBard^  producing  very  often  a  glaring  and  obtrusive 
effect,  instead  of — by  pleasing  and  harmonious  colouring — making  the 
window  as  it  were  recedie  from  the  wall  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
thereby  not  only  gratifying  the  eye,  but  even,  in  some  cases,  appearing 
to  increase  the  length  of  the  building.     Very  beautifully  is  this  effect 
produced  in  the  stained  windows  (I  think,  by  Wailes,)  placed  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  apse  in  Norwich  cathedral ;  and  we  frequently  see 
the  same  effect  in  the  old  fragmentary  glass,  where  the  predominant 
tints  are  a  greyish  green :  witness  the  great  west  window  in  the  nave 
of  Winchester  cathedral,  which  appears  to  retreat  as  it  were  from  the 
view,  and  "  increases  the  apparent  length."     Should  a  new  window  be 
substituted  (which,  I  believe,  is  intended  when  it  can  be  done),  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  will  be  fortunate  if  they  escape  the  introduction  of 
stained  glass  producing  exactly  the  opposite  effect,    I  think  the  eye  of 
any  taste  would  deprecate  this  change. 

The  laws  of  colouring  begin  to  take  effect  in  the  furniture  of  our 
drawing-rooms,  and  they  must  be  studied  by  our  artists  in  stained  glass 
"  most  thoroughly."  before  we  see  specimens  of  the  art  which  will 
bring  the  spectators  themselves  into  any  unanimity  of  sentiment  on  the 
subject.  Perhaps  I  may  add  that  the  introduction  of  "  white  "  glass 
*'  with  coloured  *'  is  a  great  step  in  the  right  direction.     How  beau- 
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ttfiil   the  effect  is,  witness  the  besutifiil  windows  in  the  choir  o^ 
Tewkesbury* 

I  remain,  Sir,  yoar  obedient  servant, 

A  MsjfBBB  OF  TBB  OxFOBO  AbOHITBCTUBAL  SoCIBTT. 

CheUemkam,  March  %  1855. 

[We  gkdly  insert  the  above  letter  *,  but  oor  readers  will  scarcely 
need  to  be  told  that  it  does  not  represent  our  own  often-expressed 
views. — Ed,"] 

VEXLTM   QUASTIOVXS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eccletiologist. 

Dbab  Sib, — Much  as,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  revival 
cf  ecdesiological  science  has  been  advanced,  and  a  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  it  attained  to,  there  still  remain,  confessedly,  more  points  than 
one  in  regard  to  which,  if  we  are  not  in  the  dark,  we  can  at  all  events 
hardly  boast  of  seeing  Tery  clearly.  These  deficiencies  in  our  com- 
mon role  (so  to  speak)  continually  manifest  themselves  in  your  critical 
reviews  of  the  designs  of  the  leading  church  architects  of  the  day.  I 
say  the  leading  architects,  because  to  inferior  and  rising  men  many 
things  are  puzzling  which  the  former  are  quite  clear  upon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  shall  the  sooner  arrive  at  some  determinate 
knowledge,  if  the  points  in  question  are  made  the  subject  of  commu- 
nications to  the  EccleeiologUt  from  rival  defenders  of  particular  theories, 
just  as  at  the  present  time  "  Ruricola/'  "  Londinensis,'*  and  "  A  Prac- 
ticai  Man/'  are  doing  much  to  exhaust  the  Vexata  Quastio  of  "  Move- 
able Benches  or  Chairs."  Of  course,  there  is  scarcely  a  reader  of  the 
Ecdeoiologist  who  has  not  some  doubtful  matter  on  which  he  would  be 
glad  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  one  else  who  may  have  removed  the 
lUfficolty,  or  may  be  enabled  to  do  so. 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to  do  any  thing  more  than  ^make 
the  suggestion,  and  name  a  few  points  which  occur  to  me,  and  which, 
with  others,  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  future  discussion.  My  list 
does  not  pretend  to  be  a  complete  one  ;  very  far  from  it :  I  only  intend 
it  to  be*  a  step  in  the  direction  1  have  indicated. 

1.  Vestries  :  where  to  be  placed  :  whether  the  ground-floor  of  the 
tower  ought  ever  to  be  used  as  a  vestry ;  whether  it  may  ever  be  at 
the  west  end  of  the  nave»  such  a  position  being  more  convenient  for 
procesmons,  and  the  old  use  of  sacristies  (like  that  of  transepts)  being 
obsolete  neariy,  in  so  far  as  its  immediate  proximity  to  the  holy  altar 
is  ooooemed :  might  its  door  open  into  an  aisle,  or  (as  in  Mr.  White's 
realoration  of  Lunorran,)  into  a  transept,  with  a  view  to  preserving 
the  stalls  in  an  unbroken  line,  &c. 

%  Apses:  (which  are  now  unquestionably  coming  into  fashion  with 
our  ardiitects,)  how  far  allowable  in  English  charches,  especially  in 
locslitieft  where  such  terminations  are  never  found. 

3.  Towers  and  Spires :  where  should  they  standi  speaking  generally. 
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and  regarding  difknltiea  of  site  u  exeeptkma,  not  u  a  ruk  i  Do  not 
most  architects  depart  from  the  ancient  usage,  by  pnttiog  somewhere 
about  ninety  in  a  hundred  anywhere  but  the  west  (or,  of  course,  east) 
end  ?  Might  they  not  be  advantageously  devoted  entirely  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  font,  when  placed  at  the  west  end.  and  used  as  bap- 
tisteries ?  In  the  case  of  a  tower  and  wpire^  is  it  allowable  to  eanry  up 
the  staircase-turret  (as  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  has  done  in  his  design  fox  S. 
James'.  Plymouth,)  and  terminate  it  with  a  rival  8pirelet»  there  b^ji^g 
no  other  pinnacles  ? 

4.  Churchwards :  how  are  they  to  be  laid  out  ?  with  what  kind  of 
grass  sown  ?  with  what  trees  planted,  &c.  ? 

To  these  many  more  might  beadded«  e<.g.  **  Western  Fa9ades,"  "  the 
position  of  Porches.*'  I  see  it  is  now  a  favourite  idea  of  many  archi- 
tects to  put  them  in  the  most  western  bay  flush  with  the  west  wall.  And 
there  are  other  matters  in  which  disagreeable  mistakes  and  inelegancies 
(e.g.  in  the  recent  designs  of  some  architects  for  wood- work)  are  being 
made  continually.  I  would  wish  then  to  recommend  this  nolioQ  to 
your  favourable  consideration. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  have  a  few  words  with  my  Saltaah  corres- 
pondent»  'w^o  is  very  pertinaciotts  oa  the  subject  of  the  old  tower  and 
"  the  ancient  CSathedral  of  Gomwmll."  In  the  former  case  he  rests 
his  arguments  on  Dr.  Oliver's  (quoted  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the 
Exeter  Society")  statements,  that  8*  FakKs  church  was  dedicated  in 
1443.  But  where  is  S.  Nicolas'  church  ?  May  be  there  was  no  record 
of  the  latter,  and  the  former  perished  long  before  Dr.  Oliver's  time. 
There  were  many  small  chapels  in  the  Cornish  fishing  towns,  of  which 
now  no  trace  remains,  save  that  we  learn  from  the  fishermen  that  such 
and  such  a  crag  is  caUed  "  Chapel-rock."  I  believe  there  were  originally 
two  chapels  on  the  cliff  at  Penzance,  now  only  known  traditionally* 
and  quite  independent  of  S.  Mary's  chapel  (of-ease  to  Madron). 

The  S.  German's  question  I  consider  far  from  being  set  at  rest. 
"  Ecclesiologist's"  arguments  rest  chiefly  on  the  assumption  that  Carew 
meant  *'  Nave"  when  he  said  "  ChaaoeL"  a  most  improbable  thing.  It 
must  have  been  a  pretty  well-defined  chancel  to  have  been  called  by 
that  name  in  Carew's  da3rs ! 

I  am  not  obstinate  by  any  means,  and  I  will  promise  to  weigh  can- 
didly  the  communication  of  "Ecdesiologbt's"  *' professional  friend/' 
and  give  up  the  point  at  once,  if  it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved  that  I 
was  mistaken.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  very  foithfully  yours. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclesiologist, 

SiBy — Can  you  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  use  of  the  foUow« 
ing  unusual  feature,  which  I  noticed  not  long  ago  in  the  church  at 
Chipping  Warden,  Oxon. ;  namely,  a  stone  desk,  supported  by  a 
corbel  head,  inserted  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  outside  the  pre- 
sent altar  rails.  It  is  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  hold  a  book  of  re- 
spectable quarto  size,  with  a  sort  of  battlemented  ledge  to  keep  the 
book  in  its  place ;  in  fact,  like  half  of  a  very  steep  coped  lettem» 
Occurring,  as  it  does,  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  sanctuary,  it 
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could  hardly  have  been  intended  to  hold  a  Bible  for  public  use,  and  it 
18  moreover  of  a  date  anterior  to  that  in  which  Bibles  were  set  up  in 
that  manner. 

I  am  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Smdof.  }S55.  T.F.  R. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclenologist. 

Sia, — Permit  me  to  remind  your  readers  that  the  curioos  footpace 
of  Fountains  Abbey,  referred  to  in  your  last  number,  in  Mr.  Stifeet's 
interesting  paper  on  Labeck,  as  resembling  the  pavement  of  the 
Minorite  church  in  that  city,  was  reproduced  by  Mr.  Butterfield  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Augustine's,  Canterbury. 

Your's  faithfully, 

A  CoMMITTUXAir. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologiit. 

Sir, — ^The  "  explanation  of  the  apsidal  appearances  at  Great 
Malvern,*'  for  which  Mr.  FV^man  asks,  through  your  pages,  is  only 
that  the  apse  was  a  semicircular  one,  of  the  ordinary  Norman  Roman- 
esque type,  and  that  the  present  segmental  screen  wall  was  not  the 
segment  of  a  larger  apse.  And,  hence,  that  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
for  its  form  by  saying  that  there  must  have  been  a  narrower  apse,  with 
an  ambulatory  round  it,  at  once  disappears.  Mr.  Street  remarked  that 
the  screen  itself  bore  no  marks  of  being  early,  and  upon  mounting  the 
wall,  after  the  meeting,  I  could  distinctly  trace  the  beginning  of  the 
r^ular  curve  of  the  ancient  apse,  and  the  junction  of  the  new  work 
with  the  old, — the  old  work  (from  its  downward  rake  towards  the  apse,) 
evidently  being,  that  continuous  with  the  side  walls  of  the  chancel, 
and  noi  the  segmental  screen  wall  itself. 

I  am.  Sir,  your*a  faithfully, 

WlLUAJt  WazTB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eeckiiokgist. 

Sia, — I  must  request  that  in  the  next  number  of  your  journal,  or  so 
soon  as  you  find  opportunity,  an  error  in  your  critique  on  the 'Architect 
tnral  Exhibition  be  corrected. 

323,  S.  Leonard's  Hospital,  is  a  small  sketch  of  a  ruin,  and  not  such 
a  drawing  aa  you  criticise.  You  must  allude  to  the  drawing,  323a, 
S.  Peter'a  Parochial  Schools,  Bristol,  by  Gabriel  and  Hirst. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedt.  servt., 

Taos.    U.    RlCKMAK. 

Arthiteeharal  Exhibition,  Suffolk  Street  Galleriee, 
London,  8  Feb.,  1866. 

The  next  letter  on  Portuguese  Ecdesiology  is  kept  back  for  the 
plans,  with  which  we  have  engaged  a  competent  architect  to  furnish  us, 
of  the  grand  Convent  of  Chr^  at  ThomXb,  and  which  we  had  hoped 
to  receive  before  now. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  EccUsioUgist. 

Sib, — In  your  notice  of  the  monument  to  the  late  Earl  Somers, 
recently  prepared  under  my  direction,  I  am  glad  that  you  reprobate  the 
idea  of  placing  it  at  the  ecw/  end  of  the  mortuary  chapel. 

In  justice  to  myself,  however,  I  lose  no  time  in  disclaiming  most 
emphatically  such  an  intention.  It  was  designed  to  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  and  the  lowness  you  may  have 
observed  in  the  arch  of  the  canopy  arises  from  the  necessities  of  that 
position.  I  have  never  heard  an  idea  of  placing  it  at  the  east  end,  till 
subsequently  to  the  completion  of  the  monument,  (more  recently  pro- 
bably than  your  own  inspection  of  it,)  and  I  did  not  suffer  a  post  to 
pass  by  without  protesting  against  it  in  strong  terms.  I  have  not 
heard  since  on  the  subject,  and  conclude  that  it  was  only  a  passing 
thought. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Feb,  7th,  1855.  Gxo.  Oilbkbt  Soott. 


The  Architectural  Museum  has  published  a  gratifying  report  of  its 
progress,  together  with  its  regulations  and  a  list  of  its  supporters  and 
committee. 

We  have  received  Ma.  Hill's  Letter  to  the  Rev.  J,  Barrow,  on 
"The  Right  of  Appointment  to  the  Principality  (?)  of  S.  Edmand's 
Hall ";  but  its  subject  scarcely  falls  within  our  proper  scope. 

Received  W.  H.  L.  (whose  information  we  will  bear  in  mind) — A 
Constant  Reader  (we  have  never  seen  the  church  to  which  he  refers : 
can  he  send  us  a  view  of  it  ?) — H.  W.  B. 

We  are  requested  to  give  notice  that  a  Joint  Meeting  of  the  Nor- 
thampton, Lincoln,  Leicestershire,  and  other  Architectural  Societies 
is  to  be  held  at  Peterborough  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  23cd 
and  24th  of  May.  Mr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Owen  Davys  have  promised 
papers  on  the  Cathedral ;  and  other  communications  from  Sir  Henry 
Diyden,  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Mr.  Bloxam,  Mr.  Lowe,  &c.,  are 
promised.  Earl  Fitzwilliam  will  preside,  and  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean 
both  take  an  interest  in  the  proceedings.  On  the  34th  an  excursion 
will  be  made  to  Croyland  and  Thomey  Abbeys. 

//  is  particularly  requested  that  aU  persons  who  are  aware  of  instances 
of  stone  altars  now  in  use,  credences,  altar  candlesticks,  and  chancel 
screens  (particularly  those  of  post-reformational  construction,)  with  or 
without  gates^  stating  whih,  will  forward  the  information  without 
delay  to  "Alpha,"  care  of  Mr.  Masters,  78,  New  Bond  Street,  or  33, 
Aldersgate  Street. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  CARPENTER. 

have  already  contained  the  expression  of  oar  deep  regret  at 
of  our  cherished  friend  and  honoured  coadjutor   Richard 
Carpenter.     Our  duty  is,  however,  not  completed  until  we 
a  sketch  of  his  life  and  works. 

leris  briefly  told.    Mr.  Carpenter  was  born  on  the  2  Ist  of  Oc- 
[%  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Carpenter,  Esq.,  well  known  on  the 
Middlesex.     His  early  taste  for  architecture  led  him  to  adopt 
fession,  while  his  devotional  turn  and  love  of  the  beautiful, 
ehurch  building  and  mediaeval  art,  as  the  subjects  of  his 
tention.     After  serving  his  articles  with  Mr.  John  Blyth,  a 
of  great  practical  experience,  he  entered  in  London  upon  the 
his  profession,  which  he  pursued  with  constantly  increasing 
K  in  spite  of  health  always  delicate,  latterly  alarmingly  so, 
tike  27th  of  last  March,  after  a  protracted  illness,  he  ceased  to 
behind  him  a  widow  (daughter  of  the  Rev.  F.  Dollman),  two 
la  daughter.     His  youngest  child,  a  daughter,  predeceased  him 
^*— a  blow  from  which  his  spirits  (already,  no  doubt,  affected 
health)   never  completely  recovered.     His   remains  were 
Highgate  Cemetery,  in  the  same  grave  as  that  of  his  child, 
of  April,  (Monday  in  Huly  Week,)  the  service  being  said 
mds,  the  Rev.  N.  Woodard  and  the  Rev.  B.  Webb. 
Carpenter  had  long  filled  a  district  surveyorship,  of  small  value, 
idon,  and  some  little  time  before  his  death,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
lore  valuable  one  of  East  IsUngton,  a  labour  which  he  was  greatly 
'  to  undertake,  from  the  consciousness  that  the  uncertain  con- 
of  his  health  might  compel  him,  for  the  sake  of  his  family,  to 
lish  those  more  arduous,  though  exalted  and  gratifying  branches 
profession  in  which  his   chief  delight   consisted.     He  also  be- 
to  the  contulting  committee  of  Rrchitects  of  the  Incorporated 
»    Hit  earliest  pupil  and  friend  of  twenty  years.  Mr.  Slater, 
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has  since  the  fatal  event  been  placed  at  the  head  of  his  office,  and  haa 
received  the  warm  support  and  full  confidence  of  all  Mr.  Carpenter's 
clients. 

It  has  become  a  hackneyed  phrase  to  say,  that  the  works  of  any 
artist  will  "live";  nevertheless,  we  cannot  find  any  words  which  will 
more  accurately  describe  what  we  believe  will  be  the  verdict  of  posterity 
upon  the  productions  of  Carpenter.  He  never  seemed  to  dream  of 
producing  a  sudden  or  startling  effect,  and  yet  his  works  all  tell,  and 
are  all  eminently  original  and  varied,  and  peculiarly  devoid  of  mannerism. 
His  success  lay  in  the  perfect  keeping  of  everything  which  he  did. — the 
harmony  of  parts  and  general  unity  of  proportion  running  through  the 
entire  building.  The  entire  mass  is  broad  and  manly,  and  every  detail 
beautiful,  as  a  single  study,  and  thoroughly  finished,  but  never  frittered 
into  inanity.  Of  the  value  of  mouldings  to  give  light  and  shade,  he 
was  thoroughly  convinced,  and  from  his  extensive  knowledge  of  their 
different  characteristics  in  the  successive  styles  of  Pointed,  he  handled 
them  with  peculiar  effect.  In  proof  of  his  carefulness,  we  have  been 
assured  by  one  long  intimate  with  Carpenter,  that  he  was  once  for  three 
days  drawing  a  single  set  of  mouldings  from  the  dictation  of  his  chief. 
Nor  was  Carpenter  merely  an  architect:  his  acquaintance  with 
symbolism  and  the  instrumenta  of  worship  was  great,  and  his  resources 
in  them  never  at  fault.  But,  above  all,  his  eye  for  colour  was 
exquisite.  The  harmony  of  his  disposition  naturally  produced  this 
excellence,  in  which  (without  hinting  at  atiy  other  comparison  to  the 
advantage  or  disadvantage  of  either  totv  fuucfipiTOiv),  we  think  that  he 
was  superior  even  to  Pugin, —safer  and  more  equable.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  he  took  a  great  interest  in  painted  glass,  and  personally 
superintended  the  execution  of  the  windows  in  the  churches  of  his  own 
building.  Latterly,  his  study  of  this  most  important  subsidiary  branch 
of  ecclesiological  art  took  an  even  more  practical  form,  by  his  under- 
taking  the  direct  superintendence  of  painted  glass  on  a  footing  veiy 
similar  to  Pugin's  superintendence  of  the  products  of  Mr.  Hardman's 
atelier,  Mr.  Clayton  was  the  cartoonist  whom  he  trained,  (Messrs. 
Ward  and  Nixon  executing  the  mechanical  part,)  and  the  windows  of 
S.  Nicholas  Brighton,  Beddington,  Algarkirk,  &c«,  attest  the  suooeaa 
of  the  enterprise. 

We  may,  without  indelicacy,  add,  that  in  his  earlier  days,  Mr. 
Carpenter's  expectations  were  such,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference  whether  he  devoted  himself  carefully  or  carelesaly  to  las 
profession ;  and  yet  he  made  his  election  for  the  most  minutojatudy* 
and  zealous  attention.  The  result  was  that  when  circumstances  noljuiid^i' 
his  control^  changed  the  aspect  of  matters,  this  study  had  borne  ilsimtts 
and  stood  him  in  good  stead.  An  interesting  memorial  of  his  early  appti* 
cation  to  ecclesiastical  architecture  has  come  under  our  notice,  iii  a  set 
of  designs  which  he  prepared  in  the  year  1832  (seven  years  be^nre  our 

'  Unfortunately,  daring  the  years  of  the  railway  mania,  Mr.  Carpenter  was  ov«r» 
persuaded  by  others  for  whom  he  was  naturally  bound  to  show  great  deference,  to 
undertake  railway  engineeriog  to  a  contiiderable  extent.  This  not  only  produced 
great  consequent  vexation  in  every  way,  but  most  inopportunely  interfered  with  his 
position  as  an  ecclesiastical  architect  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  made  a  aaflk^i' 
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Society  was  foanded),  when  he  was  himself  only  nineteen*  for  a  large 
cbarch  in  Firat-Pointed,  with  double  aisles,  two  western  towers  and 
spires,  clerestory,  low  central  lantern  and  transepts,  defined  chorus 
eantorum,  and  apsidal  sanctuary.  Judged  by  our  present  standard, 
the  design  and  the  arrangements  would  be  thought  very  mediocre ;  but 
for  its  time  of  day,  the  case  was  far  otherwise.  The  history  of  this 
proposed  church  is  not  a  little  curious.  It  was  prepared  (with  the 
serious  intention  of  its  being  carried  out  in  the  parish  of  Islington,)  for 
a  Cler^man,  now  deceased,  who,  at  that  time,  entertained  very 
difliereDt  views  from  those  for  which  he  was  afterwards  remarkable  s 
sod  the  object  was  to  celebrate  Service  in  it,  with  an  attention  to 
ritual  much  beyond  the  standard  of  twenty-three  years  since.  The 
scheme  fell  through  from  the  opposition  of  the  Vicar  of  Islington. 
Other  designs,  of  about  the  same  date,  for  a  sumptuous  church,  show 
very  fair  Middle- Pointed  tracery.  Whether  these  were  alternative 
sketches  for  the  Islington  church,  we  do  not  know. 

Carpenter's  assiduity  at  this  time  in  measuring  and  drawing  old 
eirarehes— a  practice  by  no  means  so  common  as  it  afterwards  became 
"^was  very  remarkable.  He  was  fortunate  enough,  also,  to  secure  the 
headship  of  Pugin,  a  connection  which  mutually  encouraged  their 
common  zeal  for  the  revival  of  mediaeval  architecture.  At  length  he 
boilt  his  first  church,  S.  Stephen,  Birmingham,  about  1840  or  1841. 
About  the  same  time,  also,  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  our  then 
Rcently  formed  society,  through  the  introduction  of  Pugin  ;  and  from 
this  date,  the  very  dawn  of  the  ecclesiological  movement,  strictly  so 
termed,  commenced  what  we  may  call  his  public  career. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  offer  a  complete  catalogue  of  all  the  works  of 
oor  friend,  still  less  to  assign  to  each  its  exact  chronological  position. 
B.  Stephen's,  Birmingham,  was  soon  followed  by  S.  Andre w*s,  in  the 
nme  town,  exhibiting  a  remarkable  developement  of  power  in  its  archi- 
tect. 8.  Stephen's  schools  were  likewise  built  by  Carpenter.   A  church 
at  Hatfield  Broadoak,  in  Essex,  and  another  at  Seasalter,  in  the  parish 
of  Whitstable,  near  Canterbury,  neither  of  them  executed,  were  among 
the  designs  of  this  period.     A  revival  of  the  Hatfield  Broadoak  scheme 
vas  among  the  latest  occupations  of  his  professional  career.     Three 
churches  of  different  dimensions  for  the  diocese  of  Tasmania  were 
^so  designed  by  Carpenter  at  this  period,  and  sent  out  under  the  in- 
fifioice  of  nnr  society.     The  little  churches  of  Cookham  Dean,  near 
Maidei^ead,  and  Nutley,  in  the  parish  of  Maresfield.  Sussex,  likewise 
belongs  to  this  period,  and  also  the  restoration  of  the  fine  church  of 
^^by^Stephen,  Westmoreland.     About  the  same  time  he  was  called 
^^KMi^  design  a  chancel  screen  and  stalls,  of  great  richness,  for  the 
wev  church  of  Kilndown,  in  Kent,  a  task  most  successfully  carried 
^t,  under  circumstances  of  great  difiiculty,  from  the   unpromising 
character  of  the  block  into  which  they  were  to  be  fitted*.     At  a  much 
later  date,  1851,  Carpenter  designed  and  carried  out,  in  the  church- 
yud   of  Kilndown,  an   external   double  high  tomb,   under    a   lofty 
^opy,  (the  sepulture  of  the  late  Lord  and  Lady  Beresford,)  and  at 
the  period  of  his  death,  the  parsonage  of  the  same  church  was  being 
coQipleted  under  his  superintendence.     His  remaining  churches  con\* 
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pleted  and  in  nee  are — S.  James,  Stubbing,  Berkahire ;  S.  Nicholas. 
Kemerton.  rebuilt  for  our  president;  S.  Andrew,  Monkton  Wylde, 
Dorsetshire ;  S.  Pkul,  Brighton ;  All  Saints,  Brighton ;  S.  Peter  the 
Great,  Chichester;  Christehurch*  Milton*on-Thanies ;  S.  John  Bap- 
tist, Bovey  Tracey,  Devon;  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square; 
and  in  Scotland,  the  new  church  at  Galashiels. 

Of  churches  designed  by  him,  but  not  yet  executed,  our  own  Inetru* 
menta  Eccleeiagiica  contain  most  interesting  specimens  in  the  model 
wooden  church  for  colonial  use,  and  the  chapel  school.  A  church  for 
Barnes,  in  Surrey,  was  also  drawn,  but  never  carried  out.  A  most 
graceful  design  for  a  cathedral  for  Jamaica  is  also  due  to  him ;  and 
drawings  towards  another  cathedral,  on  a  larger  scale,  for  Colombo. 
Carpenter  likewise  drew  a  church  for  Point  de  Galle,  in  Ceylon : 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  buUt  we  know  not.  Another  Indian 
church,  of  the  speluncar  type,  is  also  due  to  him. 

The  Ecclesiologist,  in  a  very  recent  number,  contained  the  deacrip^* 
tion  of  the  very  able  and  original  church,  with  schools,  at  Burntisland, 
on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  the  parsonage  by  Carpenter 
already  exists.  We  earnestly  trust,  for  many  reasons,  that  this  design 
aaay  yet  be  carried  out. 

Had  his  life  been  spared  a  little  longer,  he  would  at  last  have  de<« 
signed  a  churdi  for  the  British  Islands,  of  a  size  and  dignity  somewhat 
commensurate  with  the  architectural  ability  of  one  who  had  proved 
himself  of  the  metal  of  the  old  cathedral  builders.  The  ezcelleat 
Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross  entrusted  to  him  the  cathedral  which  he 
proposed  to  raise  at  Inverness.  Rapidly  increasing  weakness  prevented 
the  entire  design  from  being  matured,  but  from  his  bed  of  sickness 
Carpenter  was  enabled  to  direct  the  design  for  the  stately  western 
fa9ade  of  this  church,  which  has  gone  to  Paris,  among  British  contri- 
butions to  the  international  Exhibition.  Mr.  Slater,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  is  to  carry  out  the  work  upon  his  predecessor's  key-note. 

Of  Mr.  Carpenter's  restorations  we  have  already  noticed  Kirkby 
Stephen.  He  was  for  many  years  consulting  architect  of  Chichester 
Cathedral,  and  the  ameliorations  there  (including  the  tracery  of  the 
west  window,  which  he  drew)  were  carried  out  under  his  eye.  The 
excellent  Dean  has  appointed  Mr.  Slater  to  succeed  him  in  this  post. 
Carpenter  likewise  furnished  complete  and  extremely  beautiful  plans 
for  the  restoration  of  S.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  which  were  unfortunately 
laid  aside  in  favour  of  very  questionable,  bit  by  bit.  and  almost  ama- 
teur, achievements.  The  pulpit  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  is  Hkewise 
due  to  him.  But  of  tantamount  to  cathedral  restorations,  the>inMat 
complete  and  satisfactory  which  he  has  carried  through  is.  as  our 
readers  must  well  know,  that  of  Sherborne  Minster.  The  designa 
also  exist,  as  we  have  before  now  announced,  for  the  complete  rea* 
toration  of  New  Shoieham  church,  (as  long  as  Sherborne,)  in* 
elusive  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Romanesque  nave,  of  which  one  bay 
alone  exists. 

Of  churches  on  an  humbler  scale,  wholly  or  partially  restored,  we 
must  notice  S.  Margaret's,  Leicester ;  S.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Pu<Jde- 
church,  Gloucestershire ;  All  Saints,  Highweek,  Devon ;  S.  Nicfaoias, 
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Old  Sbordiam ;  S.  Mary  E«8tboorne»  Westmeston,  and  Sompting,  la 
Sussex;  S.Mary,  Stowting.  and  S.  Lawrence,  Hawkhorat,  Kent;  the 
churches  at  Powerstock,  Dorset;  Willingden  and  Bodiam.  Sussex; 
Great  Bookham,  Surrey ;  Wittersham,  Kent ;  Saywell,  Wilts ;  Bishops 
Frome.  Gloucestershire ;  S.  John  Baptist,  little  Maplestead,  Essex ; 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Milton-on-Thames ;  and  churches  of  the  same 
dedication  at  Exton,  Rutlandshire  (lantern  and  spire  rebuilt) ;  and 
Algarkirk,  Lincolnshire,  a  fine  church,  completely  and  sumptuonaly 
restored;  S.  Andrew,  Cobham,  Surrey;  All  Saints,  Maidstone;  S. 
Mary,  Devizes;  and  the  English  chapel.  Archangel.  The  font  at 
Wigan  was  one  of  his  earlier  works ;  and  the  choral  arrangement  in 
Christchurch,  Albany  Street,  is  due  to  him,  though  hampered  by 
slender  means,  and  the  obligation  to  use  and  match  some  existing 
fittings. 

The  chapel  school  of  8.  K«stigem,  West  Linton,  Scotland,  must  not 
be  forgotten  ;  and  of  schools,  besides  those  already  noticed,  Kemerton ; 
Edgbaston ;  Powerstock,  Dorset ;  S.  Paul's,  Brighton ;  King's  School, 
Sherborne ;  Morton,  Yorkshire  ;  Avebury,  Wilts ;  Shenston  and  Stan- 
ford, both  in  Kent. 

Carpenter's  parsonages,  besides  Burntisland,  are — Brasted,  Kent; 
Little  €?ornard,  Easex ;  Weatmeston,  Sussex ;  Monkton  Wylde,  Dorset ; 
Coteeheath,  Staffordshire;  Devizes;  Buxsted,  Sussex  (altered)  and  Kiln« 
down.  Almshouses  at  Belmont,  Hereford,  are  also  due  to  him  ;  also 
the  alterations  of  Campden  House,  Gloucestershire,  and  of  Bedgebury 
Pkrk,  Kent,  in  which  the  work  being  Italian,  an  ingenious  use  has 
been  made  of  the  French  chateau  style.  One  of  his  latest  works  was 
the  preparation  of  most  extensive  designs  for  a  new  workhouse  at 
Brighton,  which  won  the  competition,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  car- 
ried oat« 

We  have  left  for  the  last  his  greatest  original  work — the  college  of 
S.  John,  Hurstpierpoint,  a  building  which  we  have  already  so  fully 
described,  that  we  prefer  only  to  reoord  its  name.  Happily  the  designs 
for  the  atill  more  important  college  of  S.  Nicholas,  Lancing,  (the  future 
lucale  of  Mr.  Woodard's  central  *'  Shoreham  "  college,)  were,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chapel,  completed  by  our  lamented  friend,  and  the 
general  coup  d'teil  exists  in  a  lithograph,  prepared  under  his  own 
superintendence.  With  this,  by  Mr.  Woodard's  kind  permission,  we 
iilttstmte  the  present  memoir.  All  comment  of  course  we  postpone  till 
some  lata:  period. 

Sach  was  Richard  Cromwell  Carpenter,  whom  to  have  known  was 
IttJivse  loved  and  to  have  honoured. 
I'     -. 


Memorial  to  the  Late  R.  C,  Carpenter,  Esq. 

78,  New  Bond  Street, 
May  4th,  1865. 

Sib,— The  friends  of  the  late  R.  C.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  having  retoWed  to 
ecmnnrmorate  his  tuetiU,  professionsl  and  pertonal,  by  filling  the  west  window 
of  dM  ebwrch  of  8.  Ilary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square,  (one  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
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works,)  with  painted  gUta,  and  by  the  fouDdation  of  some  aichitectund  prize, 
a  cominittee  was  formed,  with  po^er  to  add  to  their  number,  to  carry  out  the 
above  objects.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross  kindly  consented  to  act 
as  Chairman ;  the  Kev.  B.  Webb,  Secretary  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  as 
Honorary  Secretary;  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  as  Treasurer.  The  committee 
held  their  first  meeting  on  May  2nd,  1855,  at  the  Architectural  Museum, 
Westminster,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  sum  of 
not  less  than  .sf^/OO ;  half  of  it  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  window,  and  the  other 
half  towards  the  foundation  of  an  annual  prize  for  architectural  students  in 
memory  of  that  eminent  architect,  the  nature  of  which  must  of  course  depend 
upon  the  amount  contributed. 

An  executive  sub-committee— consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary,  together  with  the  following  gentlemen,  J.  Blyth,  Esq.,  Joseph 
Clarke,  Esq.,  Henry  Clutton,  Esq.,  G.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  the  Hev.  Edward 
Stuart,  (Incumbent  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,)  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Thorp,  and 
the  Rev.  N.  Woodard, — was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
subscription,  and  of  selecting  the  subject  and  the  design  of  the  memorial 
window. 

An  account,  in  the  name  of  the  Carpenter  Memorial,  has  been  opened  at 
Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  and  your  co-operation  in  this  work  is  earnestly 
requested. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Benjamin  Wbbb,  Hon.  See, 


ON  THE  POINTED  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY. 

Tbb  following  paper  contaios  the  substance  of  an  address  made  by 
O.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society,  on  May  2,  1855.  Mr.  Scott  kindly  acceded  to  the  request  of 
the  meeting,  and  committed  his  observations  to  paper,  with  certain  ad- 
ditions, which  are  distinguished  by  being  enclosed  in  brackets. 

Onb  of  the  most  important  cautions  which  the  student  of  me- 
diaeval architecture  should  impose  upon  himself,  on  first  visiting  Italy, 
is  to  guard  carefully  against  being  too  much  carried  away  by  the  re- 
action against  former  prejudice.  The  lover  of  Pointed  architecture 
usually  visits  Italy  late,  and  almost  always  under  the  impression  that  it 
contains  little  that  is  exactly  in  his  line  ;  and  when,  so  far  from  this 
impression  being  confirmed,  he  finds  that  it  is  absolutely  filled  iwkb 
objects  of  the  deepest  interest  to  him,  he  is  apt  to  fly  at  once  lo  'the 
opposite  extreme,  and  to  be  so  much  enamoured  of  these  newly  disoo* 
vered  beauties,  as  to  think  them  superior  to  those  of  the  works  oa 
which  his  former  ideas  and  knowledge  had  been  founded. 

This  is  a  great  mistake.  Were  it  even  true  that  the  Points  ar- 
chitecture of  Italy  were  superior  to  our  own,  it  would  be  unwise  to  ia 
any  degree  substitute  it  for  that  which  is  pre-eminently  our  national 
form  of  architecture,  and  which  has  on  that  ground  (as  well  as  so 
many  others)  such  special  claims  to  be  made  the  basis  of  our  lutmiB 
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deyelopements.  Sach,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  ease.  Italian 
Pointed,  though  replete  with  beauty,  is  *per  se  very  inferior  as  an  archi* 
tectund  style  to  the  cotemporary  architecture  of  England,  and  espe- 
cialJy  of  France.  Its  details  are  so  mixed  with  reminiscences  of  classic 
antiquity,  [and  its  construction  falls  so  far  short  of  carrying  out  fully 
the  great  principles  of  Pointed  architecture,]  that  it  mutt  ever  be  con* 
lidered  as  a  far  less  perfect  developement  of  the  style  than  those  of 
Northern  Europe.  . 

These  facts,  however,  once  admitted,  Italian  Pointed  may  be 
studied  with  very  great  advantage,  and  will  be  found  to  supply  a  vast 
fund  of  material  which  may  be  used  to  enrich  and  render  more  copious 
and  complete  that  which  we  derive  from  our  northern  examples ;  and 
which  may  be  imported  into  our  own  style,  without  in  any  degree  in- 
^nging  upon  its  nadonality. 

It  is  almost  presumptuous  to  attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  lessons 
ve  may  learn  froiA  Italian  art  before  a  society  which  has  given  so  mucb- 
pnictical  consideration  to  the  subject. 

The  first  I  will  notice  is  the  extensive  use  of  what  has  received  the 
name  of  Constructional  Polychromy.  This  is  perhaps  the  very  first 
thing  which  strikes  the  eye  on  visiting  Italian  works  of  the  middle 
»ges.  Its  highest  developement  is  of  course  where  marbles  of  different 
colours  are  used  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  building,  as  in  the 
Cathedral  and  Campanile  at  Florence.  The  mass  of  the  work  is  there 
of  white  or  veined  marble,  but  is  interstratified  and  panelled  in  certain 
proportions  with  red  and  dark  green  marbles ;  in  addition  to  which  the 
parts  are  enriched  by  inlaid  patterns,  in  marbles  of  various  colours,  the 
vhole  forming  the  most  exquisite  combination  of  colour  which  can  well 
he  imagined. 

At  the  Cathedral  at  Sienna  the  only  materials  are,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  white  (or  veined)  and  black  marbles,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  alternated  in  equal  proportions.  Here  the  effect  is  very  inferior 
to  what  we  tee  at  Florence ;  the  contrast  is  too  crude,  and  the  propor- 
tions  of  dark  and  light  colour  unpleasing.  This  was,  however,  cor- 
rected in  the  addition  commenced,  but  never  completed,  on  the  south 
tide  of  the  church,  where  the  columns  have  only  one  course  of  black  to 
four  of  white,  with  a  slight  addition  of  inlaying ;  and  here  the  effect  is 
exceedingly  fine  and  harmonious.  In  the  east  end,  also,  the  proportion 
of  white  and  black  courses,  and  of  inlaid  pattern,  is  exceedingly  pleas- 
ing. [I  mention  this,  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  if  this 
Dwde.^of  decoration  is  attempted,  that  the  proportions  of  the  different 
colfmn  be  moat  carefully  studied.] 

Tkt  use  of  marbles  of  different  colours  for  detached  shafts  is  a 
nniversal  feature  in  Italian  Pointed,  [and  is  a  system  of  decoration 
peculiarly  open  to  ourselves,  from  the  great  variety  of  rich  material 
now  at  OUT  disposal.]  I  will  mention  one  instance  of  it  which  parti- 
cularly struck  ine.  I  refer  to  one  or  two  pillars  at  the  western  end  of 
the  nave  arcades  in  the  cathedral  at  Genoa.  These  are  of  later  date 
than  the  church  in  general,  and  are  so  beautiful  in  their  detail,  that, 
without  any  wish  to  disparage  Italian  architecture,  my  first  involuntary 
impression  was  that  they  must  have  been  designed  by  a  French  artist. 
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of  which  I  am  the  more  conTinced  from  looking  again  at  my  ricelehea. 
The  artiat,  however,  made  himself  perfect  maater  of  the  Itafian  mate- 
rial. The  pillars  consist  of  an  octagonal  nudens  of  plain  atone,  nearly 
concealed  hy  twenty-four  detached  shafts  which  surround  it.  These 
are  most  beautifully  arranged,  both  in  position,  size,  and  colour.  Those 
occupying  the  four  cardinal  faces  (I  ft.  5  in.  in  diameter)  are  of  a  rich 
mottle  of  crimson,  green,  and  white.  Those  on  the  diagonal  faces 
(11  in.  in  diameter)  are  alternately  of  white  and  black;  and  between 
these  and  the  great  shafts  are,  in  each  interval,  two  smaller  shafts, 
(6f  in.  and  4|  in.  in  diameter,)  alao  black  and  white,  but  the  colours 
oounterchanged,  so  that  on  two  sides  we  have  three  white  and  two 
black,  and  on  the  others  three  black  and  two  white.  The  richly- 
carved  capitals  are  white,  the  abacus  with  carved  cresting  of  dark 
marble ;  the  bases  (supported  by  stiff  foliage)  are  of  a  mottle  of  black 
and  crimson  on  a  light  coloured  plinth.  The  superincumbent  ardies 
are  of  alternate  voussoirs  of  light  and  dark  marble.  The  whole  atrudc 
me  as  the  most  beautiful  combination  I  had  seen,  [and  applies  especially 
to  my  present  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  design  clearly  belonga  to 
Northern  Qothic,  though  the  material  and  its  treatment  are  Italian.] 

Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  beautiful  western  portals  of 
the  same  church,  evidently  designed  by  the  same  hand.  [Ilie  details 
are  for  the  most  part  purely  French,  as  is  the  general  design,  but  the 
use  of  polychromatic  materials  is  carried  to  its  fullest  extent,  as  also  is 
the  use  of  that  beautiful  Italian  feature,  the  twisted  column  and  mould- 
ing. In  one  of  these  portals,  of  which  I  took  memoranda,  the  larger 
detached  shafts  are  alternately  of  green  and  dark  mottled  marbles ;  the 
smaller  ones  of  a  red  mottle  and  black.  They  are  placed  against  a 
flat  eplayed  jamb,  of  great  depth,  which  is  formed  of  alternate  courses 
of  dark  and  light  marble,  the  light  courses  being  each  inlaid  with  small 
pattern- work.  The  bases  are  white,  with  the  beautiful  FVench  enrich- 
ment of  supporting  leaves ;  the  plinth  is  in  courses  of  various  colours, 
inlaid,  dark  upon  white,  and  white  upon  dark.  The  arch-stones  are 
alternately  dark  and  white,  but  in  some  of  the  orders  the  individual 
bowtills  are  cut  out,  and  black  or  white  inserted  ;  counter  changing  in 
each  course — an  exaggeration,  perhaps,  of  the  principle,  as  it  infringes 
a  little  upon  the  construction.  On  the  whole,  these  western  parts  of 
the  cathedral  strike  me  as  among  the  most  valuable  specimens  I  have 
seen,  and  the  more  so  aa  they  fully  illustrate  the  principle  I  am  advo- 
cating, of  enriching  Northern  Gothic  with  Italian  ideas,  but  doing  so 
without  infringing  upon  its  essential  characteristics.  We  have  here 
ready  to  our  hand  an  original  instance  of  what  I  suggest.] 

The  form,  perhaps,  of  constructive  polychromy  which  most  dis- 
cerns ourselves  is  that  produced  by  the  use  of  brick  and  stone,  (with 
the  occasional  addition  of  marble.)  Verona  is  peculiarly  rich  in  work 
of  this  kind.  In  these  works  we  usually  find  each  order  of  the  archea 
of  doorways,  windows,  &c.,  in  alternate  voussoirs  of  stone  and  brick, 
their  relative  positions  counterchanged  in  the  different  orders,  and 
sometimes  the  orders  thus  formed  are  alternated  with  others  entirely  of 
stone,  and  carved.  These  features  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
»ame  occurs  in  the  Old  Palace  at  Mantua,  and  is  indeed  common 
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throughout  that  part  of  Italy ;  [the  waUa  are  usually  banded  at  inter- 
▼alft  with  stogie  conrses  of  stone.] 

While  on  the  subject  of  brick.  I  may  just  mention  the. great  beauty 
of  many  Italian  buildings  which  are  wholly  of  that  material.  Such  is 
the  case  with  the  ancient  parts  of  the  cathedral,  and  with  the  tower 
of  another  church,  at  Mantua,  works  by  no  means  devoid  of  ornament ; 
^  but  I  recollect  no  work  of  this  kind  which  struck  me  so  much  as  the 
Mereanzia  at  Bologna.  Its  front  is  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  is  almost 
wholly  of  brick,  including  carvings  of  the  richest  character  and  the 
most  beautiful  execution.  The  church  of  S.  Petronins  in  the  same 
city,  a  structure  of  extreme  grandeur,  though  I  cannot  admire  its 
detail,  is  internally  almost  wholly  of  brick,  though  unfortunately  now 
whitewashed.  Its  foliated  capitals  and  other  ornaments  are  of  brick. 
As  however  Mr.  Street  has  made  the  brick  architecture  of  Italy  his 
special  subject.  I  will  not  say  more  upon  it.  [I  may,  however,  in  con- 
neetion  with  it,  call  attention  to  the  extensive  use  of  terra-cotta,  or 
brick  of  a  superior  kind  and  on  a  larger  scale,  used  for  the  more  artistic 
portions  of  buildings.  When  used  in  these  days,  terra-cotta  is  treated 
as  a  sham  stone,  but  in  the  old  Italian  buildings  I  never  saw  it  used 
otherwise  than  as  the  highest  develbpemeiit  of  brick.] 

(The  practice  of  overlaying  buildings  with  thin  slabs  of  marble  L 
will  not  dwell  upon.     It  is  open  to  this  objection,  that  if  the  slabs  are 
qua^i-constructive  in  their  distribution,  they  involve  a  ikam  ;  if  not  so, 
they  disturb  the  constructive  idea  which  is  so  desirable  to  keep  up  in 
^dignified  architecture.     I  consider  the  practice  fair  and  admissible,  if 
not  pretending  to  be  constructive,  but  would  suggest  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  limit  it  to  panels  and  other  subordinate  parts,  the 
genuine  walling  material  being  shown  around  it.-    I  may  mention  that 
at  S.  Mark*s,  at  Venice,  the  slabs  are  placed  with  their  longest  dimen- 
sion vertical,  as  if  to  prevent  any  thought  6f  their  pretending  to  be* 
constmctive.     In  the  domestic  buildings  at  Venice,  the  windows  being' 
generally  of  marble,  while  the  walls  are  of  plaistered  brickwork,  the 
former  are  made  almost  like  a  modem  chimney-piece,  the  whole  win- 
dow construction  being  cut  out  from  the  wall  into  which  it  is  buik  by 
what  a  modem  mason  would  call  an  '  out  ground/  or  thin  strip  of 
marble  (perhaps  an  inch  and  a  half  thick)  built  edgeway  into  the  wall, 
and  enclosing  the  ornamental  dressings  of  the  window.     The  edge  of 
this  slip  of  marble  is  cut  into  the  peculiar  Venetian  dentil.     Coloured 
marbles  are  often  used  within  this  framing.] 

Tlie  next  Italian  element  I  will  mention  as  capable  of  being  im^ 
ported  into  our  own  styles-  is  mosaic  work.  This  offers  too  wide  a 
•cope  for  me  to  attempt  to  dwell  upon  it.  We  have  full  proof  that ' 
cm  own  church  builders  considered  it  suitable  to  their  works,  from 
their  introduction  of  it  in  Westminster  Abbey  -and  other  buildings. 
£The  glass  mosaic  used  as  a  decorattbn  for  ardiiteoture  (as  distinguished 
from  floors)  seems  to  me,  if  its  maribfkcture  were  successfully  re* 
▼iredy  to  be  a  Te^  beautiM  and  legitimate  enrichment.  The  glass, 
hofwtwer,  must  be  opofue,  and  the  gold  external,  protected  only  by  a 
on  ice  aorface.  In  the  instances  of  it  which  we  have  in  West** 
Abbey,  it  is  used  with  Italian  architecture;  but  tlrts  seems 
vol.  xvu  ^ 
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merely  the  result  of  employing  Italian  workmen;  It  might  as  reaidily 
have  been  used  in  a  work  of  English  design.  In  the  cathedral  at 
Prague*  a  large  external  surface  is  faced  with  it  or  with  some  very 
similar  mosaic] 

The  whole  subject  of  psdnted  wall-decoration  may  be  studied  with 
the  greatest  advantage  in  Italy.  In  northern  buildings  we  generally 
find  it  in  a  very  fragmentary  state  from  decay  and  intentional  oblitera- 
tion»  but  in  Italy  we  may  study  it  in  its  integrity.  Besides  this,  the 
Italians  having  always  excelled  as  colourists,  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
their  decorations  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be  such  as  to  command  our 
special  attention.  Their  details,  however,  I  would  not  generally  re- 
commend to  direct  imitation,  being  very  much  derived  from  classic 
ornament,  and  they  are  frequently  guilty  of  the  modem  sin  of  shamming, 
their  decorations  often  representing  marble  of  different  kinds,  mould- 
ing, and  mosaics.  The  bands  or  borders  of  ornamental  work  with  which 
they  framed  their  frescoes,  or  divided  the  surfaces  of  wall  or  cieling,  and 
with  which  they  edged  their  windows  or  the  compartments  of  groined 
vaulting,  are  often  peculiarly  beautiful  in  their  treatment,  and,  though 
bearing  strong  traces  of  the  antique,  furnish  very  useful  hints  for  our- 
selves. [Their  mode  of  introducing  small  busts  of  saints  in  fresco 
in  quatrefoils,  &c.,  at  intervals  in  these  borders  and  in  circles  in  the 
vaulting,  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  and  might  be  imitated  where  a  more 
extended  use  of  fresco  would  be  impossible.  I  may  mention  that  the 
borders  to  the  groining  compartments  are  often  faulty  in  uniting  too 
completely  with  the  rib,  and  appearing  to  give  it  a  disproportionate  ^ 
width.] 

Fresco  painting,  properly  so  called,  can  only  be  studied  in  Italy. 
It  is  the  great  glory  of  mediaeval  art' in  that  country,  but  is  too  wide  a 
subject  for  me  to  venture  upon.  [I  will  just  throw  out  for  considera- 
tion, whether,  in  frescoes  used  as  a  part  of  architectural  decorations, 
the  Italian  method  of  rendering  them  complete  paintings  without  an 
outline,  or  that  more  usual  in  the  North,  of  defining  every  figure  (as  in 
glass)  by  a  strong  outline,  is  the  most  appropriate.]  While  on  the 
subject  of  frescoes,  I  will  suggest,  as  a  point  meriting  careful  considenu 
tion,  whether  their  presence  is  any  legitimate  reason  for  avoiding  rich 
stained  glass.  Such  would  not  appear  to  have  been  the  practice  in 
Italy.  In  the  chapel  in  the  Arena  at  Padua  (a  building  evidently 
designed  expressly  as  a  field  for  artistic  decorations  of  the  highest 
order,)  remnants  of  rich  glass  exist  sufficient  to  show  that  it  originally 
filled  the  windows,  and  its  absence  gives  a  cold,  crude  tone  to  the  deco- 
rations. In  the  church  of  S.  Petronius  at  Bologna,  many  frescoes  have 
existed,  though  now  obliterated,  but  the  windows  are  still  filled  r^th 
the  richest  glass.  The  apse  of  Santa  Croce,  at  Florence,  retains  both 
its  frescoes  and  its  glass,  the  latter  fully  as  rich  as  that  in  Nortbem 
churches,  and  though  I  spent  a  considerable  time  in  it,  carefully- 
examining  its  detail,  the  question  of  whether  the  frescoes  suffered  from 
the  glass  never  so  much  as  occurred  to  my  mind.  It  may  be  that  the 
amount  of  light  diffused  in  a  Southern  atmosphere  may  admit  of  both, 
but  that  in  our  climate  it  would  not, — but,  as  we  use  about  double  the 
surface  of  window  that  the  Italians  did.  one  would  think  that  thia 
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ought  to  correct  our  deficiency  of  light.  [Among  the  specimens  of 
Italian  Decorated  interiors  which  particularly  struck  me,  I  may 
mention  the  exquisite  chapel  of  S.  Felice  in  the  church  of  S.  Antonio 
at  Padua,  and  that  of  S.  John,  under  the  east  end  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Sienna.  The  latter,  however,  I  was  prevented  from  examining 
carefully.] 

The  architecture  itself  of  Italian  Pointed  buildings,  as  I  have  said 
before,  does  not  strike  me  as  being  suited  to  our  imitation  in  its  main 
features,  nor  yet  in  its  more  ordinary  details.  Even  here,  however,  the 
exceptions  to  be  made  are  very  numerous.  First,  I  would  mention  the 
use  of  twisted  shafts  of  an  infinity  of  patterns,  often  enriched  with 
carving  or  mosaic, — also  of  twisted  or  cable  mouldings,  around  arcbes, 
and  in  many  other  positions.  These,  particularly  the  former,  seem  to 
me  to  furnish  a  decorative  element  of  great  value.  The  window 
tracery  is  often  inferior,  but  occasionally  is  treated  in  a  most  masterly 
manner,  as  in  the  filling  in  of  the  round  arches  in  Or  San  Michele  at 
Florence.  These  were  originally  the  arches  of  a  market-house,  but 
were  altered  to  Gothic  windows  of  exquisite  beauty  and  great  originality. 
They  are  figured  in  Professor  Willis'  work.  I  cannot  mention  this 
building  without  noticing  the  wonderful  ciborium,  altar,  and  altar- 
enclosure  it  contains :  one  of  the  most  splendid  works  of  its  kind  in 
existence,  decorated  with  sculpture,  inlaid  marble,  coloured  glass,  and 
almost  every  kind  of  enrichment. 

To  go  through  the  range  of  Italian  Pointed  architecture,  and  pick 
cot  the  parts  I  think  capable  of  being  used  consistently  with  our  own, 
would  be  a  most  lengthy  business.  It  is  better  to  suggest  the  principle 
and  leave  every  one  to  use  it  to  the  best  of  his  own  judgment.  [One 
great  question  which  the  subject  suggests  is  the  problem  of  the  use  of 
the  dome  in  Pointed  architecture,  much  too  wide  a  question,  however, 
for  the  present  occasion.]  The  extensive  use  of  round  unclustered 
pillars ;  the  splendid  pulpits  (e.g.  those  at  Sienna  and  Pisa) ;  the  treat- 
ment of  sepulchral  monuments  (not  always,  however,  felicitous)  ;  the 
beautiful  introduction  of  sculptured  busts  (as  in  the  painted  decorations)  ; 
the  sculpture  generally ;  the  greater  scope  given  to  niche  figures  than 
in  our  narrow  niches  ;  the  practice  of  canopying  windows  and  flanking 
them  with  detached  shafts  standing  on  corbels  beyond  the  face  of  the 
wall ;  the  splendid  quasi- machicolated  cornices  and  parapets  (as  those 
of  the  cathedral  and  campanile  at  Florence)  ;  and  an  infinity  of  other 
features,  deserve  a  most  attentive  though  discriminating  study. 

Lastly,  the  domestic  architecture  of  Italy  will,  if  rightly  used,  add 
a  great  store  of  useful  materials  to  that  which  we  obtain  from  our  own 
eximrples.  The  square,  corniced  street  fronts  (though  1  should  mention 
that  they  were  almost  as  common  in  French  towns,)  are  in  many 
positions  more  suited  to  modern  use  than  the  gabled  front,  llie  treat- 
ment of  the  windows,  the  freedom  with  which  the  openings  are  either 
divided  by  mullions  or  left  unbroken,  as  convenience  might  dictate ;  the 
beaattful  way  in  which  balconies,  balustrades,  external  staircases,  and 
all  kinds  of  objects  of  ordinary  requirement  are  introduced,  offer  a 
copious  field  for  most  useful  practical  study,  and  one  greatly  tending  to 
supply  what  is  wanting  in  our  own  domestic  architecture.    [In  making 
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i}se.  however,  of  such  suggestions,  the  difference  of  climate  mnst  never 
be  loAt  sight  of.] 

I  will  only  add  that  my  object  having  been  to  point  out  in  a  haaty 
way  what  I  think  suited  to  our  own  use  in  Italian  Pointed.  1  have  not 
adverted  to  the  features  to  be  rejected.  What  I  wish  to  suggest  is  the 
careful  avoiding  of  the  unbridled  eclecticism  of  the  day,  which  leads 
every  traveU(;r  to  run  wild  after  what  he  happens  to  have  seen  last, 
and  to  urge  our  strict  adherence  to. the  great  principle  upon  which  we 
have  started, — th^  revival  of  our  ovfu  national  branch  of  Chriatian  art, 
as  the  basis  of  future  developement,  and  the  making  use  of  oUier 
branches  not  as  in  any  degree  superseding,  but  adding  oopiouaness  to« 
our  own. 
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Wk  have  again  to  fulfil  our  annual  task  of  reviewing  the  Architectural 
Room  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  we  have  again  to  renew  our  annual 
protest  against  the  neglect  into  which  that  most  important  branch  of 
the  arts  is  allowed  to  fell.  This  year,  a  partial  excuse  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  of  the  many  drawings  which  have  been  sent  to  Paris,  but  still 
the  solid  ground  of  complaint  remains  behind,  and  seems  likely  to  remain 
for  many  a  year  to  come.  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers,  that 
the  exclusion  of  models  some  ycfu-s  since,  which  has  been  persisted  in» 
is  something  very  lik^  a  formal  semi-repudiation  of  architecture 
altogether  on  the  part  of  the  Academy.  The  chief  sign  of  amelioration 
(not  emanating  from  the  Academy)  which  we  perceive  this  year,  and 
which  we  desire  specially,  to  commemorate,  is  the  insertion  by  some, 
unhappily  far  too  few,  of  the  exhibitors,  in  their  designs,  of  plans  of 
the  buildings,  of  .which  they  give  th;^  elevation  or  the  persjiective. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hanging  appears  to  us  more  than  usually 
objectionable  this  year.  One  instance  will  suffice  to  establish  oar 
point.  Of  the  ecclesiastical  architects  who  show,  the  most  eminent 
is  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  sent  two  special  designa  of  great  artistic  im- 
portance, and  drawn  upon  a  considerable  scale — (1 189)  the  interior  of 
Duncaster  church,  and  (1^35)  the  new  Town  Hall  of  Hamborgh. 
How  are  they  treated  ?  The  former,  an  uncoloured  drawing  delicately 
drawn  in  sepia,  is  hung  so  far  above  the  sight-line,  that,  killed  as  it  is 
by  the  over-coloured  productions  all  round,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be 
decyphered.  To  make  up,  the  coloured  drawing  of  the  Hamhurgh  Hotel 
de  Ville  (one  of  the  most  important  new  structures  in  the  room)  aeaC 
carefully  and  gracefully  got  up,  and  illustrated  by  vignettea  of  other 
portions  of  the  building,  is  placed  so  low,  that  one  must  twist  one'a 
back  to  get  a  satisfactory  view  of  it.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  majority 
of  the  drawings  on  the  sight-line  have  not  the  tithe  of  daim  which 
these  two  possess.  We  could  swell  our  list  of  instances,  but  we 
forbear. 

We  have  already  describc'd  (11  dU)  Stupletou  church,  Oloucesteishire* 
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n-^oildiogfor  and  by  the  moBifieenee  ol the  Bishop  of  Olouceater  and 
Brutol  by  Mr.  J.  Norton. 

i  170,  Design  lor  a  ohcureh,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Grapp,  is  a  huge  sprawling 
Romanesqae  affair*  with  transepts*  and  capped  with  square  towers 
bitched  oq  to  the  rides.  This  design  mast  have  been  meant  for  the 
ExhibitioQ  of  1842« 

li74»  Design^  selecud  in  cofflpetition  for  the  proposed  new  church, 
Kingswiqford,  StaffL>rdshire»  erected  by  Messrs.  fi&dlake  and  Lorell 
of  Wotwhampton,  is  a  rather  ambitions  Middle-Pointed  cross  church* 
with  lean-to  aisles,  and  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle* 
8absi4iDg  inurtistically  into  an  octagon,  from  which  the  spire  grows* 
tbinoing  at  its  base  by  an  ungraceful  concave  curve. 

1966*  Cemetery  chapels*  fiihton,  Staffordshire*  also  erected  from 
the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Messrs.  Bidlake  and 
Love]],  exhibits  both  "chapels"  combined  into  one  mass:  a  most  ob- 
jectionable arrangement,  lliey  stand  at  right  angles  to  each  other; 
the  tower  at  the  angle,  With  a  square  spire  banded*  like  the  roofs,  with 
hiack  and  red  tiles.    The  style  is  a  sort  of  Fint-Pointed. 

Mr.  Teulon  exhibits  (1 175)  Wheelwrights'  and  other  shops,  designed 
to  be  erected  at  llioroey  Abbey,  for  His  Gmce  the  Duke  of  Bedford ; 
aod  (1197)  the  Post-office,  Relieving  Officer's  house  and  cottajge, 
at  the  same  place.  The  latter  is  a  very  pbturesque  group  of  build* 
logs*  the  former  not  so  remarkable..  We  also  perceive  from  him* 
(l^U)  Chapel  of  Ease  to  Ss  Andrew,  Watford :  an.  oblong  Middle- 
Pointed  chapel*  without  constmctive  chancel  or  aisles,  and  with  the 
tower  standing  against  the  north  wall  to  the  east  end.  This  tower  is 
eaddle-backed,  parallel  with  the  church*  and  with  a  tourelle  springiog 
/rom  the  ridge  in  the  centre :  an  infelicitous  combination* 

Mr.  Ji  Janes  appears  four  timeSi  (thrice  in  his  own  name,  and  once 
M  an  architect,  with  another  exhibitor,)  with  four  places  oi  worship  for 
the  Congregationalists,— «»the  Jndependents  now  term  themselves :  all 
built  in  Pointed  architecture,  in  imitation  of  churches, — a  fashion  of 
late  peeuUarljf  prevalent  in  that  particular. denomination.  Three  of 
them,  we  are  ^lad,  for  the  sake  of  art,  to  observe,  he  illustrates  with 
pbns.  Of  hut  designs,  the  one  whieb  first  appears*  illustrated  by  a  plan, 
(]  178)  .New  Congregational  Church,  Halifax*  in  course  of  erection,  is 
the  cleverest  as  an  adaptation  of  principles  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  w<«ship  for  which  the  structure  is  intended.  We  need  not  say 
that  we  disapprove  of  that  worship,  and  that  we  consider  the  adaptation 
of  cbujoch  architectural  forms  to  it  as  detrimental  to  them  in  their 
physical  beauty  as  in  their  moral  truthfulness.  But  still  as  Mr.  James's 
^tacftive  task  was  to  biuld  an  Independent  meeting-house,  and  yet 
iQske  it  somewhat  like  a  church,  he  deserves  credit  for  the  way  he  has 
carried  il  out.  The  structure  is  cruciform,  the  shallow  eastern  limb 
serving  lor  veatry,  and  the  tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  stands  on  the 
west  aide  (we  assume  orientation)  of  the  north  transept.  The  west 
end  contains  an  adaptation — more  successful  than  the  purpose  deserves 
~-of  constructbnal  gallery  stairs.  The  gable  comprises  a  properly 
traceried  window,  corner  pinnacles,  and  a  metal  gable  cross — a  poin^ 
uudcf  the  circumstances,  to  be  noticed.     1228,  New  Congregational 
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chnrch.  Regent  Street,  Barnsley,  is  not  so  good.  The  triplet  of 
Middle-  Pointed  mullioned  lights  at  the  west  end  is  objectionable.  197  5, 
Competition  design  for  Congregational  church  and  schools,  Crouch  End, 
Homsey,  is  an  unimportant  and  characterless  design,  hung  very 
high ;  and  as  to  1280,  New  Congregational  Church,  Queen  Square, 
Brighton,  erected,  we  are  told,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  super* 
intendence  of  Messrs.  J.  James  and  R.  Brown,  we  have  only  to  remark 
that  it  is  cruciform,  the  shallow  east  end  serving  for  vestries,  that  the 
transepts  are  double-gabled  on  each  side,  and  that  there  is  a  metal 
gable  cross. 

1 181,  Christ  Church,  West  Hartlepool,  recently  erected,  by  Mr.  £. 
B.  Lamb,  is  one  of  those  uncouth  and  grotesque  combinations  of 
incongruous  architectural  tours  deforce,  which  it  requires  the  inartistic 
and  withal  presumptuous  mind  of  Mr.  Lamb  to  conceive.  Such  a 
muss  of  absurdities,  as  the  apse  with  the  eastern  triplet,  the  horrific 
chimney,  the  octagonal  central  tourelle,  the  beacon  turret  with  its 
*'  wide-awake  "  capping,  and  the  out-corbelled  battering  termination  of 
the  west  tower,  all  comprised  in  the  present  drawing,  can,  we  should 
imagine,  be  hardly  equalled  elsewhere. 

.  Mr.  Pugin,  Junior,  is  an  architect  whose  works  no  ecdesiologist  can 
contemplate  without  great  interest.  He  appears  twice  in  the  present 
exhibition.  1182  is  "  a  rough  sketch  of  the  interior  of  a  chantry 
chapel,  about  to  be  erected  at  S.  Mary's  church,  Greenwich,  for  Stuart 
Knill,  Esq."  This  is  a  solemn  looking  chantry  chapel,  with  a  groined 
roof,  and  double  high  tomb  in  the  centre.  The  altar  and  reredos  are 
very  elaborate ;  the  latter  being  a  pietdt,  in  the  highest  relief,  seen 
through  an  open  canopied  arcading.  The  idea  is  very  good,  but 
unfortunately  Mr.  Pugin  has  been  induced,  in  order  to  give  it  promi- 
nence, to  throw  the  altar  itself  and  its  furniture  into  insignificance. 
The  group,  with  its  architectural  accessories,  comes  sheer  down  upon 
the  mensa,  so  that  not  only  is  there  no  super-altar,  but  the  fimr 
candlesticks  are  actually  disposed  so  as  to  cluster  with  the  coupled 
pillars  of  the  arcading.  This  is  a  ^ure  alike  in  an  artistic  and  a  ritual 
view.  We  should  recommend  Mr.  Pugin  to  read  M.  Viollet  Leduc^a 
interesting  article  '*  autels,'*  in  his  new  Dictionary,  in  which  he  proves 
that  it  was  only  at  the  renaissance,  that  the  altar  itself  ceased  to  be  a 
defined  article  of  furniture,  and  was  absorbed  into  the  structure  of  the 
church.  Mr.  Pugin's  Greenwich  altar  perpetuates  that  mistake  nnder 
Pointed  forms.  We  now  come  to  1227,  an  elevation  of  S.  Michad 
and  All  Angels'  Abbey-church,  now  erecting  at  Belmont,  near  Hereford, 
for  F.  R.  Wegg-Prosser,  Esq.,  which  we  are  able  to  judge  of  not  only  by 
the  elevation  which  gives  the  south  side,  but  by  a  plan  annexed.  -  Before 
going  any  further,  we  must  observe  that  the  design  fails  in  one  essenCEkl 
differentia  of  an  Abbey'^hmch,  Though  the  building  is  cruciform 
with  central  tower  and  spire,  the  choir  limb  is  lower  in  elevation  than 
the  nave«  We  suppose  it  must  have  been  drawn  before  its  abbatnl 
character  was  decided.  The  church  comprises  a  clerestoried  nave  and 
aisles  of  three  bays,  central  lantern  and  spire,  transepts,  choir,  and 
flanking  chapels  on  either  side ;  and  projecting  from  the  northern  of 
these  chapels,  another  chapel  (the  founder's  chantry,)  at  right  angtos. 
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like  an  alternative  transept,  though  longer  than  the  real  one,  and  with 
its  altar  at  the  north,  the  rest  being  correctly  orientated.  We  can 
conceive  no  defence  for  so  gratuitous  an  innovation.  The  east  and 
west  windows  are  both  of  five  lights ;  the  clerestory  of  coupled  two- 
light  windows.  We  observe  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  towards 
this,  a  queer  window  fuU  of  tracery  dormering  into  the  roof.  We  sup- 
pose this  is  intended  to  produce  some  effect  of  light  at  the  east  end, 
but  it  does  not  look  well  in  elevation.  The  spire  is  overloaded  with 
ornament. 

119^  Interior  of  a  portion  of  the  Garrison  Church  of  Edinburgh 
Castle,  to  he  erected  from  the  designs  of  R.  W.  Billings,  is  an  unin- 
telligible mass  of  heavy  Romanesque  castellated  work,  meant  we  sup- 
pose for  Presbyterian  worship. 

1196  Entrance  to  a  Cemetery  Chapel,  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Potter,  does 
not,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  come  up  to  Mr.  Potter's  chapel  of  last  year. 
We  had  then  to  praise  its  boldness  and  massiveness.  These  charac- 
teristics are  this  year  exaggerated.  The  design  is  a  tower  and  spire, 
the  former  open  for  carriages,  which  gives  the  whole  a  quadrupedal 
and  straddling  look,  heightened  by  the  way  the  buttresses  are  disposed, 
so  as  to  make  the  tower  and  broach  pyramidise  from  the  ground. 

1 1 98  is  an  Interior  View  of  the  New  Private  Chapel  at  Hooton 
Hall,  Cheshire,  the  residence  of  Richard  Christopher  Naylor^  Esq.,  by 
Mr.  J.  K.  Colling.  Some  time  since  the  acquisition  by  a  merchant- 
prince  of  Liverpool  of  this  old  ancestral  place  raised  somewhat  of  a 
sensation.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  new  proprietor  has  sig- 
nalized it  by  fitting  up  a  family  chapel.  The  style,  like  the  rest  of 
the  mansion,  is  Italian,  and  the  whole  effect  seems  religious.  The 
arrangements  are,  a  double  row  of  stall-like  seats  on  either  side, 
the  pniyer-desk  at  the  east  end  of  the  southern  row,  and  an  altar 
slightly  elevated.  Colour  is  introduced  on  the  cieling  and  on  the 
widls. 

1305  Design  for  a  Parochial  Church,  to  accommodate  1200  persons, 
by  Mr.  C.  Gribble,  is  a  poor  Middle- Pointed  cruciform  structure,  with 
the  general  effect  of  a  building  of  the  Third  style,  lliere  are  aisles, 
and  a  tower  and  spire  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 

1208  North-east  View  of  proposed  New  Church  of  S.  Michael, 
Sutton  Coldfield,  Warwickshire,  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Wadmore,  comprises  a 
general  exterior  and  four  other  vignette  illustrations.  It  is  a  moderate- 
sized  church  with  broad  gabled  aisles  in  Early  Middle-Pointed,  and 
will,  w^  should  think,  in  execution  have  a  very  fair  effect.  The  pillars 
of  tJus-aave  are  of  some  dark  stone. 
-,Ji9^l  Desigp  for  an  Interior  of  a  Collegiate  Church,  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
O^vcr,  is  a  large  showily  got  up  affair,  very  expan»ve  and  grand  with  tri- 
foriam,  painted  glass.  &c.,  but  utterly  defyuig  any  examination.  These 
sort  of  make-believe  cathcMirals  are  the  easiest  things  to  draw,  and  about 
the  ItBMt  Qseful  as  architectural  studies.  If  Mr.  Driver  really  wishes 
to  try  his  hand  at  that  kind  of  thing,  there  is  the  Lille  competition 
open  to  him,  only  we  warn  him,  that  if  he  does  not  mend  his  style  he 
unUluiTa  very  little  prospect  of  winning  there  ;  neither  will  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pc41ey»  who  givea  us  in  1231  a  design  for  the  Interior  of  a  Cathedral, 
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still  more  portentous  aud  extravagant  than  Mr.  Driver's  \  o/ne  fact  is 
sufficient  to  show  it,  viz.  the  design  shpws  a  reredos  in  the  eastern  arch 
of  the  lantern,  and  beyond  an  illimitable  eastern  limb  of  we  could  not 
reckon  how  many  bays. 

In  1268  Chancel  of  S.  PauVs  Church,  Balsall  Heath.  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Pedley  attempts  a  less  ambitious  flight.  What  this  chancel  may 
be  in  reality  we  know  not.  In  the  showy  academy'  drawing  it  looks 
rather  pretty,  with  painted  glass,  percloses^  prayer-desk  at  the  northern 
angle  of  the  lantern,  aud  stone  pulpit  at  the  other  side.  Huge  gas- 
standards  contribute  to  the  effect.  We  trust  that  there  is  as  much  in 
the  actual  building. 

121%  Design  for  a  Tomb,  by  Mr.  £.  A.  Hiffin,  is  a  detestable  heap 
of  confectioner's  Gothic. 

1213  Design  for  a  Church,  proposed  to  be  erected  on  the  Northwick 
Estate,  Harrow,  by  Mr.  C.  Laws,  is  a  church*  with  ontgabHng  aisles, 
and  clerestory  of  circular  lights,  the  tower  standing  at  the  west 
end. 

1214  South-west  View  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  S.  Peter,  WoK 
verhampton,  showing  the  restored  clerestory  and  south  aisle  of  nave,  and 
a  sketch  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel,  by  Mr.  Christian,  exhibits  a 
large  cross  church  with  a  great  deal  of  curious  Late  Perpendicular, 
almost  debased  work,  in  the  nave  and  transepts.  The  clerestory,  e.g. 
consists  of  a  series  of  transomed  square-headed  windows,  almost  like 
tiiose  of  a  sixteenth  century  manor  house.  We  presume  that  Mr. 
Christian  has  restored  these  from  authority,  llie  rebuilt  chancel,  choir 
it  should  have  been,  is  mediocre  Middle-Pointed.  Is  all  this  a  sign 
that  the  church  is  being  got  into  order  for  a  future  Bishop  of  Wol- 
verhampton ? 

Mr.  Christian  likewise  contributes  1242,  Interior  View  of  the  Choir, 
Carlisle  Cathedral,  showing  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  wood- 
cieling,  &c.  The  glass  in  the  east  window  is  arranged  from  a  sketch 
by  Mr.  Wailes.  We  cannot'  approve  of  the  position  of  the  stone 
pulpit,  which  grows  up,  all  alone,  from  the  sanctuary  floor  towards  the 
north.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  been  wheeled  there  and  forgotten.  The 
double  row  of  coronse  are  suspended  from  brackets  imitating  hammer 
beams,  which  do  not  look  well,  and  are  very  unreal,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that,  as  they  hang  so  low  there  is  no  reason  to  run  up  their  chains 
so  high.  With  a  central  corona  the  case  is  different.  It  must  depend 
from  the  central  point  of  the  roof.  We  should  recommend  Mr. 
Christian  to  substitute  metal  brackets  from  the  spandrih  or  at  the  caps 
of  the  pillars.  The  sanctuary  rail  of  wood  is  heavy.  The  canopied 
reredos  has  not  itiueh  character.  The  combination,  in  the  centre,  of 
the  trefoiled  and  the  stnught-sided  canxypy  is  not- felicitous.  \l^,a^ 
these  criticisms  we  cannot  bttt  re^iee  to  see  this  noble  church  under 
restoration.     We  are  glad  to  notice  the  introduction  of  colour. 

1220  S.  Pancras  and  S.  Mary  Idington  Cemetery,  at  Pinchley,  View 
of  Episcopal  Chapel  and  8.' Mary  Islington  Lodges,  and  1224-8.  Mary- 
le^bone  Cemetery,  F^ncUey*  View  of  Episcopal  Chapel  and  Lodges, 
both  by  Messrs.  Harnett  and  Birch,  are  far  below  the  mark.  Both  are 
cruciform,  a  very  inconvenient  form  for  a  cemetery  chapel,  and  in  the 
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fiNrmer  tiie  odd  Httl^  central  spire  mast  add  materially  to  the  incbn*^ 
feniisDce. 

1939  The  Exeter  Diocesan  Training  College,  with  the  proposed 
Chapel,  by  Mr.  J.  Hay  ward,  is  very  com  moa -place,  and  perpetuates 
the  antedated  error  of  detaching  the  chapel,  which  with  a  bell  gable  ia 
made  not  to  look  like  a  college  chapel. 

1348  Design  for  a  Church,  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Warry,  is  very  poor,  with 
nave  and  aisles  under  one  span,  and  the  tower  hitched  on  to  the  east 
end  of  the  south  aisle*  The  tower  and  spire,  with  rather  extravagant 
Middle-Pointed  details,  are  First- Pointed  in  their  mass. 

Ii54  Rectory  at  Sandhurst,  Berks,  lately  erected  from  the  designs* 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J.  Billing,  does  not  call  for  much 
notice.    It  is  of  red  brick. 

1257  Perspective  View  of  the  Parish  Church,  Roughrood,  Radnor^ 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  C.  H.  Howell,  looks  rather  pretty  in 
design.  The  church  has  aisles,  but  no  clerestory  :  the  tower  sloping 
off  at  a  more  obtuse  angle  than  the  nave  roof.  The  sacristy  is  placed 
correctly.  The  tower  and  broach  stand  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle. 

1262  Interior  of  S.  Nicholas  Church,  Great  Yarmouth,  as  restored 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  HakewiU.  The  restoration  of  this  magnificent  church 
shows  .co)rrect  arrangement  in  ao  far  that  the  east  end  of  the  nave  is 
arranged  as  a  Chorus  Cantorum,  with  the  pulpit  standing  against  the 
Bouthem  pier,  which  forms  its  western  termination.  ColoiA*  is  initro* 
doced.  We  cannot  conceive  why  some  of  the  open  seats  have  square 
ends,  and  some  poppy-heads,  the  latter  especially  in  the  aisles. 

1269  Interior  of  a  Church,  Brown  and  Blackall  architects,  must  be 
a  conventicle  in  which  the  forms  of  Pointed  architecture  are  horribly 
travestied  to  suit  an  arrangement  which  would  otherwise  be  atrocious. 

Messrs.  Salter  and  Laforest's  new  Church  at  West  Moulsey.  Surrey, 
(1274,)  in  Middle-Pointed,  has  chancel,  and  gabled  south  aisle,  with 
the  tower  and  spire  at  its  west  end.  The  drawing  does  not  show  if 
there  is  a  corresponding  north  aisle. 

1283  De«ijen  for  proposed  Schools  for  Orphan  Girls,  comprising 
Ksidence  for  Superintendents,  and  the  necessary  domestic  offices,  by 
Mr.  H.  Williams,  is  common-place. 


MOVEABLE  BENCHES  OR  CHAIRS. 

» 
Wb  phcce  under  thls^  common  heading,  several  short  letters  which  w^ 
h&ve  received  on  this  .subject. — Ed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist , 

S»,--r*I  vritnessed  a  funeral,  the  other  day,  in  a  small  country 
church,  fitted  by  Mr.  Butterfield.  It  was  a  mere  nave,  with  no  aisles^ 
but  with  a  south* western  porch ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the  architect 

vol..  xn.  X 
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kfld  made  the  central  peinge,  between  the  two  blocks  of  fixed  open 
benches,  as  broad  as  he  coold.  But  there  was  not  room  to  tnm  the 
bier  roand ;  and,  accordingly,  the  coffin  remained  in  the  croes  passage 
at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  while  the  S^rrioe  was  said  is  »e 
ehancd.  When  the  Lesson  was  over,  the  officiating  Clergyman 
squeezed  ont  as  well  as  he  could,  while,  with  the  greatest  awkward- 
ness, the  bier  was  being  backed  and  *'  humonred,*'  in  order  to  turn  it 
round  for  going  ont  ci  church.  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  your 
correspondent,  "A  Mobb  Pbactical  Man,"  had  described  the  incon- 
venience of  a  funeral  in  a  churdi  fitted  with  benehes,  in  as  graphic  a 
way  as  he  did  a  catechising  in  your  last  number. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  moveable  benches  would  have  allowed  a 
sufficient  area  to  be  cleared  for  the  funeral  to  be  decently  performed ; 
and  this  thought,  indeed,  occurred  to  me  at  the  time.  But  I  soon  saw 
that  this  was  a  fallacy ;  for  not  only  would  the  difficulty  of  moving 
heavy  benches  be  quite  sufficient  to  hinder  the  insufficient,  and 
insufficiently  paid,  staff  of  a  small  country  chioch  Irom  ever  atitempt* 
ing  it, — as  was  well  put,  I  remember,  by  your  experienced  correspondent, 
"  LoNOiNBNSiB,*' — ^but  sko  in  a  church  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
as  most  of  our  churches  necessarily  are,  with  benches,  where  are  the 
benches  to  be  removed  to,  when  it  is  required  to  leave  an  opei»  area  for 
particular  purposes  ?  Your  correspondent "  Rubicola"  asked  whetlier 
a  pile  of  benches  at  the  west  end  would  not  be  many  times  more 
unsightly  than  a  heap  of  chairs  ?  But  I  would  also  ask  whether  it  is 
possible,  phyeieallyp  to  pile  heavy  benches  one  upon  tiie  other  ?  In 
fact.  Sir,  I  believe  movefile  benches  to  be  a  delusion  altogether.  The 
choice  must  be  between  benches  of  any  kind,  or  chairs ;  and  I,  for  one, 
have  no  hesitation  in  choosing  the  latter. 

Your*s,  obediently, 

£•  A.  B» 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EeckeldogieU 

Mt  dbab  Sib, — I  feel  very  much  tempted  to  join  in  the  altercation 
which  is  taking  place  on  the  subject  of  chairs  in  churches,  as  opposed 
to  fixed  (or  moveable)  benches.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  existing 
system  is  stiff,  and  its  advantages,  at  all  events,  known  and  understood. 
Let  us,  however,  notwi&standing  all  theoretical  objections,  give  chaiiB 
a  fair  practical  trial,  and,  if  they  fail,  abolish  them  ruthlessly,  but  at  all 
events  allow  them  to  come  into  court,  and  be  put  on  a  practical  trial. 
I  don*t  know  why  the  lower  parts  might  not  be  joined  to  the  upper 
(i.e.,  the  seat),  in  something  of  the  same  sort  of  way  as  a  music  iilMil. 
so  that  the  seat  might  be  turned  round  for  kneeling  purposes,  witboat 
wheeling  round  the  whole  frame- work. 

Your's,  truly, 

F.L. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eecleeiologist. 

Mt  dbab  Sib, — ^The  terribly  vexata  queutio  of  "  Benches  orChstra*' sa 
still  undecided,  I  presume,  from  the  appearance  of  still  another  articW 
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on  the  subject,  in  your  last  number ;  and  tfaoogh  not  prelending  to  corn- 
pete  with  the  ideas  and  toperior  experience  of  Practical.  More  Practical. 
tod  Most  Practical  Men*  may  I  venture  to  suggest  a  modification  of  the 
homhle  "  camp-stool "  of  ordinary  life,  as.  first,  cheap ;  secondly,  con* 
yepient ;  Airdly.  very  portable ;  fonrthly»  easily  stowed  away  when  nol 
in  actual  use  ?  I  have  often  thought  that  the  ordinary  congregation  at 
cathedral  Service  might  be  accommodated  in  this  way  outside  the 
roodscreen,  (supposing  it  to  be  an  open  one.)  and  I  think  that  the 
absence  of  fixtures  of  any  kind  in  the  nave  of  a  cathedral  is  even  mora 
desirable  than  in  a  church,  where  some  idea  of  regularity  of  attendancq 
is  almost  inseparable.  My  idea  of  a  catiiedral  church  is.  that  it  should 
be  essentially  munonnry^  collecting  and  gathering  all  the  remnants  an4 
•tray  sheep  of  the  flock.  The  camp-stool  which  I  have  in  my  eye  ia 
nothing  but  a  strong  seat  stretched  across  two  pairs  of  folding.legs. 
It  might  be  made  of  oak,  with  brown  leather  or  cloth  seat,  and  would. 
I  think,  so  prescht  a  much  more  Ecclesiastical  or.  at  all  events.  unob<* 
trusive  appearaQce  than  the  chair  one  sees  in  foreign  churches, 

Your's,  obediently. 

Sbobsum. 


THB  ANCI£NT  WOODEN  CHAPEL  OF  NBWLAND.  WOIU 

CESTERSHIRB. 

h^oxn  two  mOea  from  Great  Malvern,  and  close  to  tiie  Worcester 
road,  stands  tiie  unpretending  subject  of  this  notice.  There  is  con« 
aderaUe  pictoresqiieness  in  its  situation,  at  the  verge  of  a  small  com* 
nion.  with  finely-grown  trees  in  the  background ;  the  churchyard  fence, 
if  one  ever  existed,  having  long  disappeared  and  left  the  sacred  enclosure 
Qodistinguishcd  from  the  adjoining  orchard-ground.  Externally,  the 
Httle  chapel  presents  a  nave  and  chancel  under  a  continuous  roof,  upon 
the  western  extremity  of  which  rests  a  small  belfry-turret,  surmounted 
by  a  spirelet  cased  in  lead,  bearing  still  its  ancient  vane.  The  frame- 
voik  throughout  is  of  wood,  and  is  thus  constructed :— a  horizontal 
beam  rests  upon  a  rubble  foundation  all  round;  from  this,  at  the 
sngles  and  occasional  intervals,  rise  perpendicular  timbers,  reaching  up 
to  another  horizontal  beam  beneath  the  eaves.  At  mid-height  a  third 
•oioB  of  horizontals  is  carried  round,  intersected  by  the  uprights,  and 
%iA  them  forming  panels ;  which  are  here  and  there  cut  across  by 
diagonal  braces.  Two  doorways  occur  towards  the  west  end:  the 
oorthem  is  blocked,  but  its  simple  formation,  by  means  of  curved  tim« 
bers  combined  into'  a  pointed  arch,  is  easily  traced ;  the  southern  is  still 
in  use^  and  has  been  enclosed  by  a  modem  porch,  which  masks  its 
origmal  features.  The  windows  are  all  modem,  with  one  exception, 
wliich  is  particularly  valuable,  as  among  the  chief  indices  of  the  date  of 
the  whole.  We  should  characterise  it  as  Late  Middle-Pointed.  It 
consists  of  two  pointed  lights,  foliated  in  the  heads,  which  are  not  con- 
nected by  any  hood- moulding,  but  are  cut  out  of  a  solid  block  of  wood« 
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placed  horizontally  in  the  wall.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  of  the 
fanctuary.  and  ia  stopped  up.  Wooden  pegs  are  used  throughout, 
instead  of  nails,  to  hold  the  framework  together.  They  are  mostly  cut 
off  level  with  the  surface ;  hut  it  is  remarkable  that  immediately  be- 
neath the  eaves  the  pegs  are  left  long,  and  projecting,  as  if  to  mske 
provision  for  the  readier  substitution  of  new  wood  at  this  situation,  so 
open  to  decay.  The  overlapping  edge  of  the  roof  covers  the  upper- 
most horizontal  timber  from  the  wet ;  and  a  weather-board  is  attached 
to  the  wall  at  mid- height,  to  protect  the  middle  and  lower  tiers  of 
horizontals. 

Within,  there  is  found  a  well-marked  distinction  between  the  nave 
and  chancel ;  the  former  having  a  plain  open  roof,  of  simple  construc- 
tion ;  the  latter  being  covered  by  a  cieling  of  oak,  nearly  flat,  and 
divided  into  square  panels  by  moulded  ribs,  bearing  bunches  of  well- 
earved  foliage  at  the  intersections.  This  is  the  most  ornamental  feature 
that  remains,  and  seems,  in  conjunction  with  the  window  already 
noticed,  and  the  northern  doorway,  to  point  out  the  1 4th  century  as 
the  probable  date  of  the  chapel.  No  impress  of  the  Third- Pointed 
style  is  apparent  in  either  of  these  relics.  The  stone  font,  so  far  as  its 
nearly  obliterated  mouldings  can  be  traced,  would  seem  to  belong  to  a 
period  at  least  as  early  as  that  just  mentioned.  The  screen,  if  there 
ever  was  one,  has  disappeared ;  and  deal  pews  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  interior,  which  presents  no  other  point  worthy  of  notice  except 
some  commendable  marks  of  recent  improvement  in  painted  quarry- 
glass,  illuminated  scrolls,  and  general  good  keej)ing.  The  restored 
building  would  form  an  excellent  model  for  a  church,  of  the  simplest 
type,  in  many  colonial  situations,  or  for  a  temporary  church  M  home* 
Indeed,  after  the  lapse  of  probably  five  centuries,  it  remains  in  good 
substantial  repair,  and  seems  likely  yet  to  outlast  many  fabrics  of  brick 
imd  stone, — ostensibly  more  durable  works  of  the  present  day. 


REPUBLICATION  OF  THE  OLDER  SERVICE-BOOKS  OF 

THE  ENGLISH  CHURCH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecchsiologist. 

Sin, — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of  "  Caux,"  in  your 
last  number,  relative  to  the  republication  of  the  earlier  Service  Books 
of  the  Churchy  of  England.  Having  recently  turned  my  attention  Co 
the  study  of  Liturgies,  I  can  testify  to  the  necessity  of  such  re-publica. 
tion  from  the  difficulties  that  I  have  experienced  myself,  living  at  a 
distance  from  any  library  containing  books  of  this  character.  1  can 
assure  him  that,  if  other  students  have  met  with  similar  difficulties,  the 
scheme  for  re-publication  would  be  eminently  successful.  Only  let  the 
works  published  be  got  up  in  good  style,  say,  to  match  Mr.  Maakell's 
publication,  and  givtn  entire  and  unmutilated,  and  they  will  form  a 
valuable  acquisition  .4o  our  stock  of  materials  on  this  subject* 
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Tliere  is  much  to  encourage  such  a  publication.  We  scarcely  as  yet 
know  the  extent  of  our  riches.  Your  report  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  curiously  confirms  this  ;  where  it  is  stated  that  "  the  Church 
Library  at  Newark  contains,  among  other  curious  Liturgical  books,  a 
noted  copy  of  the  York  Hymnal."  With  this  fact  before  us,  I  think  it 
certain  that,  if  a  society  were  formed  for  the  re- publication  of  older 
Liturgical  works,  it  would  give  a  great  stimulus  to  research  in  many 
libraries  where  curious  works  have  Iain  hitherto  unnoticed.  The 
Chetham  Library  in  this  town  might  furnish  something,  as  also  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Byrom's  Library,  which  I  have  no  doubt»  through  the 
well  knowu  liberality  of  Miss  Atherton,  the  present  owner*  would  b^ 
accessible  to  the  learned. 

I  hope  sincerely  you  will  not  let  the  subject  sleep,  but  as  a  first  step, 
re-publbh  "  the  Catalogue  of  difiPerent  editions  of  these  books,  and  of 
the  other  printed  Service  Books,"  referred  to  by  your  correspondent. 

Can  you  inform  me  whether  "  Missale  ad  usum  insignis  et  preeclane 
Ecclesiae  Sarum,  reprinted  from  the  first  known  edition  of  the  Salisbury 
Missal,  printed  at  Rouen,  1492,"  was  ever  published?  Itwai»an« 
nounced  by  Mr.  Pickering.'  as  nearly  ready  in  1845,  (or  at  the  same 
time  when  Maskell'a  works  were  published,)  but  I  cannot  trace  any* 
thing  of  it  beyond  this  announcement. 

I  remain.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

Lux. 

Manchester,  llth  April,  1855. 

[We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  to  send  us  any 
particnlarB  he  can  furnish  of  the  Service  Books  in  the  Chetham 
Library,  and  in  that  of  Miss  Atherton.  Our  publisher  has  copies  of 
the  list  of  Service  Books,  and  can  furnish  them  to  any  who  may 
apply  for  them.  The  Missal  of  ]  492  has  never  been  re-published.  It 
would  probably  be  more  convenient,  if  an  edition  of  which  a  larger 
number  of  copies  exist  thin  this  one,  were  chosen  as  the  basis  of  a  new 
editsoD,  and  a  comparison  made  of  the  differences  between  it  and  the 
other  editions.  Of  this  edition  there  axe  but  two  copies  remaining :  one 
imperfect ;  while,  of  some  others,  there  are  as  many  as  17  or  18. — En.] 


PROPOSED  CATHEDRAL  AT  LILLE. 

Wk  liave  been  requested  by  M.  le  Comte  De  Caulaincourt,  to  state 
that  the  Commission  propose  to  make  arrangements  by  which  the 
drawings  of  English  competitors  may  be  deposited  in  this  country 
and  sent  over  to  France  on  the  responsibility  of  the  Commission. 

From  what  we  learn,  we  trust  that  England  will  be  well  represented 
at  the  competition.  We  should  be  very  sorry  if  it  were  otherwise,  as 
the  best  ecclesiastical  architects  of  France  intend^  we  believe,  to  ent^r 
the  fots,  as  well  as -candidates  from  Germany  and  other  Continental 
oomitries. 
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THE  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM. 

Wb  desire  to  call  attentioa  to  the  catalogue  of  the  contents  of  the  Ar- 
chitectural Museum,  lately  published. 

We  quote  the  following  prefatory  notice,  which  will  convey  a  just 
notion  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  com* 
mittee  of  the  Museum : — 

*'  The  object  of  this  undfertaking  Is  to  supply  a  want  which  has  been  the 
chief  can8e<of  the  deficiencies  of  our  artist-workracD,  or  of  those  woikmen 
who  are  engaged  in  carrying  oat  the  more  artistic  poHions  of  aichiteetiml 
works,  as  compared  with  the  saiiie  dass  of  wotkmen  in  other  ooonlries.  The 
disadvantage  under  which  they  labour  is  simply  this~-that  they  are  seldom  se 
situated  as  to  have  facilities  for  referring  to  ancient  works  containing  the 
finest  specimens  of  their  respective  arts,  and  can  afford  neither  the  time  nor 
the  money  for  visiting  them ;  and,  though  nature  herself  should  be  the  grounds 
work  of  all  Decorative  Art,  our  workmen,  through  not  being  convowMit  with 
she  works  of  other  times  hi  which  that  principle  has  been  so  noUj  acted  upon, 
lose  one  great  means  not  only  of  acquiring  aitistte  skid  aid  sentnnenl,  hot  of 
nghtU  appreciating  the  beauties  of  natund  objects  and  their  just  use  in  art 

*'  llie  purpose,  then,  of  this  institution  is  to  bring  within  the  readi  of  ouf 
artist  workmen  those  objects  of  study  which  tbfy  have  not  otherwise  the  means 
of  visiting. 

'*  To  eSect  this,  an  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing  colleetion  of  casta,  has 
been  formed  (in  a  soitable  though  rou^  bnildtne  in  Canon  Row,  Westmin* 
stcr),from  the  finest  ancient  examples  (lx>th  English  and  Foreign)  of  architectursl 
carving  and  sculolnrB,  effigies,  te.  i  mouldings  and  other  ornamental  feaitnres; 
rubbings  of  sepulchral  brssses,  ^o.  s  tracings  of  stained  glass  and  mural  psiBt> 
ings  I  encaustic  tiles;  also  specimens  and  casts  of  metal«work ;  impressions  of 
ancient  seals ;  and  of  other  objects  of  art  incidental  to  the  prsctice  of  archi- 
tecture. Original  specimens  are  only  admitted  where  their  removal  would  not 
be  in  any  degree  an  act  of  spoliation. 

"  To  these  are  being  added,  as  opportunities  oiftr,  photographs  from  arehl- 
leotural  objects  at  home  and  abroao. 

'*  A  collection  of  casts  ia  being  formed  from  natural  foliage,  that  wirkmea 
may  be  enabled  to  itudy  the  best  artistic  works  of  past  ages  side  by  side  with 
nature  herself. 

"  The  institution  has  hitherto  been  eminently  successful,*  snd  the  collection 
of  specimens  is  most  extensive.  Courses  of  lectures  will  continue  to  be  given, 
those  already  delivered  having  proved  in  the  highest  degree  practically  useftili 
but  for  the  luture,  in  order  to  realise  these  benefits,  the  active  co-operation  of 
architects  and  lovers  of  art  in  general  is  earnestly  solicited. 

"  Donations  or  loans  of  specimens  will  be  most  serviceable  in  enriching  the 
museum.  Manufacturers  and  others  wiU  be  permitted,  on  the  approval^iC  jtie 
committee,  to  exhibit  sjpecimens,  but  on  their  own  resptrndbilit^-  •. ', 

"  It  is  in  contemplation  to  offer  prizes  or  medals  for  the  best  speciaBenaof 
workmanship  by  art-workmen  studying  at  the  museum." 

A  report  from  the  Curator  refers  to  the  principal  presents  received 
during  the  last  year,  and  to  the  conversazione  and  the  meetings  for 
workmen  held  during  the  laat  season.  The  cards  for  the  seriea  <S  lec- 
tures for  the  next  season  have  lately  been  issued.  The  lecturers  are 
Messrs.  Winston,  JopHng,  Burgee,  Glutton,  Hudson,  Scott,  Lord 
Alwyn  Compton,  and  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice. 
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MR.  OLIPHANT  ON  PAINTED  GLASS. 

A  PUa  for  PauUed  GUua^  being  om  Inpury  mio  its  Nature,  Charaetert 
and  Obfeeii,  and  Us  Chims  0$  an  Art.  By  Fbaitcis  W.  OLiPBAifT. 
Oxford:  J.  H.  Pa^er,  1865.  pp.  72. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  iotelligent  and  well-toned  an  essay  as  this  from 
a  professional  glass-painter ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  Mr.  Oliphant 
may  have  many  opportunities  of  showing  that  his  practice  is  not  be* 
hitid  his  theory.  Though  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  there  is  much 
originslity  in  the  treatise,  yet  it  is  most  satisfactory  to  find  that  such 
sound  Tiews  and  principles  are  spreading  among  those  whose  Tocation 
is  the  actual  cultivation  of  art,  and  that  they  can  be  expressed  so  tern* 
perately  and  with  so  much  good  feeling  as  by  the  present  writer. 

Mr.  Oliphant  divides  his  essay  into  five  sections,  in  which  respectively 
he  treats  of  (1 .)  The  field  on  which  Painted  Olass  has  to  work ;  (2.) 
The  material  it  has  to  work  with ;  (3.)  The  purpose  for  which  it  is  in« 
troduoed;  (4.)  Its  scope,  capabitities»  and  distinctive  qualities;  and 
(5.)  Its  universal  applicability. 

The  first  branch  of  his  subject  leads  him  to  a  brief  historical  summary 
ofthevarious  ways  in  which,  in  successive  architectural  styles,  the  window 
openings  have  been  filled  by  the  glass-painter :  and  this  sketch  is  very 
fi^ly  executed.  The  writer  however  is  strongly  prepossessed  in  favour 
of  the  style  which  we  ourselves  have  always  thought  the  culminating 
period  ti  this  branch  of  art,  and  is  thoroughly  alive  to  the  defects  of 
the  Renaissance. 

Some  of  his  vemarks,  in  his  second  head,  where  he  is  speaking  of  the 
nature  of  the  material  employed  in  his  art,  and  of  the  difi^erence  be- 
tween old  and  new  glass,  seem  to  us  to  deserve  quotation. 

'^  Bui  the  material  of  ancient  painted  windows  is  not  transparent  so  much 
n  translocent :  nor  is  it  a  mere  thoroughfare  for  the  lights  but  a  radiant 
pcdium  whidi  throws  it  abroad  in  joy  and  beauty.  Old  glass,  from  its 
iiregnlsr  mannfu^nre,  has  a  broken  siuface,  waved  and  speckled,  yet  nowise 
finished  in  purity ;  the  rongbness  and  imperf^ion  of  which,  instead  of 
bnumsf  a  merely  liupid  communieation  between  the  eye  and  the  day,  take 
hold  of  the  ligbt»  ana  give  the  ifMnrkle  of  jewels  to  th#  sumbeams.  Ifou  no 
h»w  feel  a  neeetsily  to  kwk  through,  but  are  able  to  look  at,  these  windows, 
sod  each  of  them  gives  a  new  centre  of  radiation  and  local  habitation  to  the 
fi|ht  This  pearly  radiance  and  glory,  which  is  one  chief  attraction  of  old 
wiQ^Wi,  is  greatly  owing,  not  to  secrets  of  the  craft,  unknown  to  us,  but  to 
the  inequality  and  Inoken  surface  of  the  material  in  which  the  elder  artists 
*wtat  The  power  of  glass,  so  made,  to  convey  colour  is  quite  unique ;  no 
hind  of  painting  can  at  ^1  come  up  to  it.  It  is  true,  we  caanot  have  the  in** 
ftiite  gradations  of  our  great  oil  colourists;  we  cannot  round  one  tint  im- 
PcrespiibKy  into  another,  as  it  is  given  to  them  to  do ;  so  much  we  grants 
bat  mr  power  and  brilliancy,  or  even  harmony  and  sweetness,  glass  well 
msde  and  skilfully  used,  has  a  scale  of  beauty  which  no  gradated  pigments 
isid  OB  an  opaqne  surface  can  hope  to  equal  And  further,  if  the  glass 
psiatcr  had  sit  his  liommand  all  those  powers  of  gradation  which  the  oil 
piiatcr  M^ey%  tbe  other  oondilkNW  of  his  art  wonld  no^  ateit  of  their  ei* 
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crctte.  A  degree  of  prediion  and  distinctnen  is  leqoired  in  hii  tinU  to 
harmonixe  with  the  neoetsary  dittioctnen  of  bis  eomposition  and  oatliae ; 
the  former  of  which  must  be  regular  and  simple,  in  eooseqnence  of  the  slight 
relief  permissible  by  the  art  itself,  and  to  accord  with  the  general  require- 
ments of  architecture,  in  which  windows  form  an  essential  feature ;  while  the 
latter  is  inevitable,  as  each  piece  of  glass  must  be  endosed  in  its  own  outline 
o/  lead.  Thb  last  circumstance  has  been  a  stumblingblpck  and  cause  of  ob« 
jection  to  many.  Frankly  admitted  by  the  old  artists  as  a  condition  of  their 
art,  they  so  used  it,  as  frequently  to  heighten  the  effect  of  their  works ; 
and  this,  on  reflection,  all  who  have  studied  the  subject  will  be  disposed  to 
allow ;  for  frequently  as  I  have  heard  the  lead  lines  objected  to  in  modem 
productions,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  or  heard  of  their  detncting 
from  the  merits  of  old  glass. 

"  But  to  return  to  glass  as  a  Tehicle  of  light  and  colour ;  made  in  the  old 
manner,  it  is  a  luminous  material,  full  of  points  which  catch  the  light  like 
the  facets  of  a  xliamond ;  and  it  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  gemlike  lustre 
of  old  windows.  Always  light,  because  always  suspended  against  the  day, 
they  yet  respond  with  indescribable  sympathy  to  everjr  change  in  the  heavens, 
answering  one  by  one,  sweet  vassals  of  the  sunbeams,  according  to  place  and 
aspect,  to  the  inspiration  of  the  light.  In  the  north  and  east,  they  proclaim 
the  sun's  rising  with  a  flush  of  radiance,  which  gradually  melis  into  repose, 
as  the  great  exhibitor  passes  round  the  south  to  ^ow  these  in  the  splendour 
of  Boouy  and  finally  blazes  and  sinks  behind  the  glorious  western  window, 
which  waits  all  day  for  that  beatitude  of  sunset,  with  which  its  beauty  is 
identified.  Wherever  you  survey  them,  at  whatever  point  of  view  or  hour  of 
day,  the  sun  continually  lights  upon  some  undiscovered  jewel,  and  flashes  its 
rapid  ray  upon  you  ere  he  passes  on  to  another.  Nor  is  this  only  in  the  sun- 
slime.  It  IS  not  easy  to  describe  the  charm  which  a  soft  clear  twilight  be- 
stows upon  the  same  windows,  which  all  day  long  have  answered  to  the 
shining  of  the  sun.  I  remember  visiting  Cologne  Cathedral  in  -the  «dusk  of 
^  autumn  night ;  in  that  great  naye  the  soft  gloom  was  ^thering  into  dark* 
ness ;  the  few  figures  among  its  massy  pillars  were  stealmg  about  half  dis» 
covered;  the  new  windows  of  Munich  glass  were  retiring,  as^ou could  fancy, 
into  little  alcoves  of  gloomy  colour,  blackening  against  the  waning  light; 
while  high  and  clear  a£)ve,  in  all  the  sweet  purity  of  its  original  tones,  hung 
the  ancient  ^lass,  which  had  gained  indeed  an  ethereal  delicacy  and  refinement 
from  the  twilight,  but  had  lost  nothing  of  its  power.'' — Pp.  19—23. 

While  we  agree  very  much  with  this,  we  think  be  has  omitted  to 
mention  the  preponderance  of  grisaille,  or  at  least  the  judicious  use  of 
a  great  amount  of  sober-coloured  glass  in  contrast  with  the  strong 
eolours,  as  a  cause  of  the  peculiar  silvery  tone  of  some  of  the  finest 
ancient  windows.  We  could  refer  to  some  modem  windows  where  the 
skilful  use  of  grisaille  backgrounds  produces  so  much  the  eflPect  of  ancient 
glass  that  even  ordinary  observers  are  struck  by  it.  Mr.  Oliphant  speaks 
highly  of  the  glass  manufactured,  under  Mr.  Winston's  eye,  by  Messrs. 
Powell ;  but  he  well  observes  at  the  close  of  this  section,  that  aft^'afl 
the  success  with  which  even  the  best  materials  can  be  employed  depencte 
upon  nothing  else  but  the  genius  and  skill  of  the  artist. 

We  like  the  tone  of  the  author*s  remarks  on  the  dignity  of  his  art 
as  being  employed,  in  its  highest  range,  in  the  decoration  of  the  sanc« 
tuary.  This  brings  him  however  to  compare  its  claims  and  itv  fitting 
place  in  relation  to  the  still  higher  branch  of  art,  to  which  fresco  or 
mural  painting  belongs.  Though  he  has  not  himself  seen  Italy,  he 
cpnclud^s  on  the  authority  of  others — and  our  own  ezperieaoe  would 
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be  in  fiifour  of  his  condasioo — ^that  even  very  richly  coloared  glaas 
does  not  really  spoil  the  effect  of  mnral  paintings.^  Of  course, -how- 
ever, in  a  dimate  like  our  own.  larger  windows,  or  a  greater  pre- 
dominance of  grisaille,  would  be  required :  for  an  actual  want  of  light, 
which  is  in  all  cases  to  be  regretted,  becomes  intolerable  if  it  hinders 
the  due  effect  of  internal  painting.  Here  again  we  will  quote  Mr. 
Oliphant's  words.  His  allusion  to  a  particular  church  will  be  no 
enigma  to  many  of  onr  readers,  while  in  quoting  his  words,  we  disclaim 
the  expression,  even  inferentially,  of  any  opinion. 

"  In  respect  to  a  question  frequently  diicuued,  viz.,  the  effect  which  the 
introdnction  of  painted  glass  windows  has,  or  may  have,  upon  pictures,  or 
mnnd  paintings,  placed  in  the  same  building, — much  as  has  been  said  on  the 
sabiect,  I  have  seen  nothing  conclusive.  From  the  testimony  of  one  good 
inthority,  I  learn,  that  in  a  famous  church  in  Italy  which  he  lately  visited,  and 
which  was  enriched  equally  with  all  three  modes  of  illustratioQ,  he  did  not 
find  that  the  introduction  of  the  one  had  any  disadvantageous  effect  upon  the 
otbeiSy  but  that  he  was  able  to  examine  all,  with  mutual  satisfaction  and 
pleasure.  On  inquiring  latelv  at  [sicj  another,  himself  smarting  under  the  in- 
fliction of  a  strongly-oolourea  west  wmdow,  in  a  church  intended  to  be  storied 
sod  illominated  with  frescoes  by  a  first-rate  hand,  what  he  thought  of  Italian 
£lsu?  he  answered,  (I  may  say,  retorted,)  that  with  the  exception  of  some  at 
Verona,  he  had  seen  little  to  admire ;  that  the  Italians  generally  used  small 
windows,  and  so  obviated  the  necessitv  of  paiuted  glass,  which  he  was  inclined 
to  think  a  very  sensible  plan.  The  late  Pugin,  however,  whose  powers  in 
composition  and  colour,  as  I  had  good  opportunity  of  knowing,  were  of  the 
highest  order,  admired  the  windows  at  Milan,  and  brought  home  very  valuable 
ikclches."— Pp.  33,  34. 

In  his  fourth  section.  Mr.  Oliphant  argues  well  against  any  attempt 
'to  produce  atmospheric  relief  in  painted  glass,  beyond  a  certain  limit ; 
and  he  lays  down  certain  rules  as  to  the  nature  of  perspective  allow- 
able in  Uie  material,  suggested  by  the  use  of  various  planes,  such  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  fnezes  of  the  Parthenon,  and  in  bassi-relievi  in 
general.  He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  causes  of  modem  failure  in 
general,  adverting  to  the  two  extremes  of  servile  copyism  and  nntiqua- 
tion  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  ambitious  imitation  of  oil  painting 
on  the  other.  He  points  out  truly  enough,  that  even  now,  in  spite  of 
the  growiqg  estimation  in  which  the  art  of  the  glass  pidnter  is  held,  the 
traditions  of  the  time  of  its  degradation,  when  it  was  a  mere  branch  of 
the  glazier's  trade,  still  cling  to  it.  He  objects,  not  altogether  un- 
naturally, to  the  method  of  estimating  a  stained  window  by  a  price- 
current  of  so  much  per  square  foot ;  and  seems  to  hope  that  a  more 
liberal  feelin|^  will  prevml  among  the  patrons  of  the  art,  as,  he  asserts, 
a  hjgber  and  more  artistic  spirit  is  growing  in  the  minds  of  the  work- 
loen.  He  has  our  best  sympathy  in  his  endeavour  to  show  that  good 
art  is  not  of  necessity  more  expensive  than  bad  art ;  and  it  is  only  just 
to  allow  hira,  in  his  own  words,  to  prove  to  niggardly  church-decorators, 
that  good  work  must  be  remunerated  by  a  good  price  : 

"  How  many  complaints  do  we  hear  of  cheap  building,  cheap  furniture, 
sk>p  tailors ;  and  why  should  slop  glass  be  encouraged  ?     I  have  blue  glass 

'  Ob  this  swbijeeirtlie  reader  will  see  oov  opinioQ  eoofirmed  by  that  of  Mr.  Scott, 
ia  Ua  wesllsat  notas  im  Itafian  Fointad,  printed  in  our  present  nomber. 
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which  cost  me  half-a-crown  per  foot,  tnd  hlue  glan  which  cost  me  nxpenoe; 
white  that  cost  one  shilling  and  ninepence,  (not  to  speak  of  time  and  traTel 
for  their  purchase  and  selection,)  and  white  that  coat  fourpence;  and  this 
difference  goes  through  all  the  colours  and  qualities  of  glass.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  may  take  two  square  feet  of  glass  to  cut 
one  of  a  painted  window,  and  that,  as  it  unfortunately  happens,  it  is  our  rarer 
and  more  expensive  colours  which  are  least  amenable  to  the  diamond,  and* 
though  generally  of  great  substance  and  strength,  when  shaped,  they  are  very 
liable  to  accident  during  the  process.  The  lead  used  in  uniting  the  work, 
shares  in  this  difference  of  original  cost  and  labour  in  working :  and  shall  we 
not  carry  this  up  to  the  skilled  artist  and  designer,  who,  if  he  makes,  as  he 
'  ought,  a  design  and  working  drawing  for  each  window  he  undertakes,  cannot 
by  possibility  make  so  much  money-profit  by  his  work,  as  he  who  works  up 
the  cartoons  which  have  already  done  service  ra  half-a*dozen  instances.  But 
it  is  not  the  artist's  talent,  as  is  insinuated,  that  makes  the  greater  exnense : 
there  is  plenty  of  that  in  the  country,  wanting  only  training  and  intelligent 
direction,  to  work  gladly  at  a  rate  little  surpassing  the  remimeration  of  our 
skilled  mechanics ; — it  is  the  good  glass,  the  good  sound  workmanship,  and 
well  preserved  lead  lines,  the  careful  and  appropriate  design,  the  obedient  and 
skilful  execution, — these  are  what  must  and  will  increase  the  cost  of  produe- 
tion.  And  why  may  we  not  expect  them  to  be  as  cheerfully  paid  for  m  glass 
painting,  as  in  any  other  article  of  purchase  or  commission  r*^ — ^Pp.  5^--6L 

The  brochure  coDcludea  with  some  remarks  on  the  best  kind  of  glass 
for  filling  classical  windows,  and  with  an  appeal  to  the  connoisseurs 
and  patrons  of  the  art,  to  labour  for  its  purification  and  advancement* 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

ne  Palace :  an  Artistic  Sketch  of  the  lOth  of  June,  1854.  'Bosworth. 

This  is  a  lively  and  sufiiciently  agreeable  description,  by  an  architect, 
of  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace  :  written,  he  tells  us,  "  upon  the 
spot,*'  and  now  printed  for  circulation  among  his  frieuds.  The  writer 
admires  the  general  colouring  of  the  present  palace  extremely,  and 
thinks  it  far  superior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  former.  The  following  is 
a  just  criticism  : 

« The  CrysUl  Palace  cannot  well  be  criticised  arcMteciwraU^,  It  has,  it 
is  true,  'proportion '  and  '  outline,'  and  this  is  good  of  its  kind;  but  it  lacks 
nearly  all  otner  characteristics  of  architecture-proper;  and  can  boast  of  very 
little  in  its  design,  that  might  not  be  the  result  of  mere  mechanical  ^Ulj 
and,  indeed,  wherever  architectural  detail  has  been  the  most  aimed  at,  thai^i 
is  the  greatest  amount  of  failure.  It  is  a  piece  of  constructional  engineering 
in  iron  and  glass  on  a  grand  scale,  whose  object  is  not  the  production  of  a 
'  work  of  art,'  but  only  the  covering  of  a  vast  area  for  a  specific  purpose,  with 
the  most  available  means,  in  a  short  spsce  of  time ;  and,  so  far  as  it  is  capa- 
ble of  being  noble,  it  is  a  noble  as  well  as  success^l  work."— p.  24. 

And  the  effect  of  the  exterior  is  thus  fairly  described ; 

"  The  eflSect  of  the  exterior  of  the  palace  firom  the  grounds  is  likevrise  veiy 
striking  in  its  cokmrmg.    The  blue  and  white  of  the  metal  ribs  seem  to  add  a 
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rast  amount  of  aerial  penpective,  and  to  make  the  baildin]^  look  even  larger 
and  grander  than  it  really  la.  From  the  middle  terracea,  also,  one  is  reminded 
of  those  magnificent  palaces  described  in  fairy  tales.  The  effect  of  the  hori- 
zontal Hnes  is  most  imposing,  and  this  is  admirably  carried  out  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  facade,  whilst  their  elevation  above  the  surrounding 
iceneiy  adds  greatly, to  the  ezpanaiveness  of  the  scene;  and  the  idea  oi 
grandeur  and  repose  such  a  sight  is  calculated  to  convey  is  truly  wonder- 
iiiJ/'— p.  19. 

The  followiog  passage*  and  its  note,  will  betray  the  writer  to  our 
readers : 

*'  I  cannot  help  looking  at  thia  whole  building  as  a  remarkable  exemplifica- 
tion of  a  theory  to  which  I  have  been  giving  much  time  and  attention ;  viz. 
that  in  architectural  forms  all  perfect  or  pleasing  proportions  do  fall  under 
the  laws  of  geometry  or  arithmetical  progression ;  ana  that  these  laws  are 
in  every  case,  aa  certainly  and  systematically  capable  of  being  defined  and 
tppHed  to  such  forms  as  the  laws  of  harmony  are  to  musical  composition."^ 
p.  12. 

"  And  hence  I  argue  that,  to  tiuvre  perfect  proportion,  certain  fixed  rulea 
ooght  to  be  obaerv^,  and  that  the  determining  of  such  forms  ought  in  no 
caie  to  be  left  to  the  eye  afoae.  And  I  believe  that  some  rules  were  used  in 
sll  works  of  ancient  and  mediieval  art.  The  dimensions  of  many  mediieval 
works  are  supposed  to  have  been  set  out  by  reference  to  common  multiples. 
Thns  the  |eneral  dimensions  of  Cologne  Cathednd  are  said  to  have  been 
originally  fixed  by  multiplea  of  7  :— 

(20  +  3)  X  7  =  161 

(30  +  3)  X  7  «  231 

(40  +  3) 

70  +  6  X  7 '=^532* 
The  dimenaiona  given  being  respectively—- the  interior  breadth  of  the  choir ; 
the  height  of  apex  of  roof  and  breadth  of  the  whole  interior;  the  height  of 
western  towers  and  length  of  the  whole  interior." — P.  25. 

Without  prejudice  to  the  impartiality  of  our  editorial  judgment,  we 
may  finally  allow  Mr.  White  to  speak  on  the  question,  now  in  contro- 
versy in  our  pages,  whether  fixed  seats  or  moveable  churs  are  the  best 
for  accommodating  a  large  assembly. 

"The  most  enchanting  view  of  all  was  one  which  I  afterwards  obtained 
from  the  end  of  the  top  gallery,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  It 
was  quite  a  fairy  scene.  One  part,  and  by  no  means  the  least  part,  of  the 
effect  was  given  by  the  chairs,  which  were  now  piled  up  together  in  ffroufM 
te  whole  way  along.  These  were  common  rush-bottom  chairs,  and  their 
colour  contrasted  admirably  with  the  red  carpet  and  deal- planked  floor,  and 
the  bright  green  of  the  tropical  and  other  plants.  The  sight  of  them  forcibly 
t^ttifided  me  of  what  I  had  before  observed,  viz.  the 'great  suitableness  of 
^tnun  for  the  accommodation  of  a  vast  assembly ;  and  I  could  not  but  think 
irhat  a  strong  argument  in  their  favour  those  would  have  who  advocate  their 
adoption  in  we  bodies  of  our  large  churches  and  cathedrals." — P.  15. 

^  Theas  dimensions  are  engraved  on  a  stone  in  the  eadiedral. 
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MR.  BECKETT  DENISON  ON  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE 

AND  DONCASTER  CHURCH. 

Lectures  on  Gothic  Architeeture,  chiefly  in  relation  to  S.  George' »  CkurcK 
at  Doncaster,  delivered  in  the  Toum  Hall  there.  By  Edmund  Bbckbtt 
Dbnison,  M.A.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Counsel.  Doncaster :  Brooks. 
London :  Bell  and  Daldy.     8to,  pp.  111. 

Thbbb  is  a  hearty  manly  tone  abont  Mr.  Beckett  Denison  which  we 
like.  Fond  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  he  found  the  unfortunate  op- 
portunity of  patting  his  knowledge  to  the  proof  in  the  conflagration 
which  reduced  the  magnificent  church  of  Doncaster  to  ruins ;  and  he 
now  comes  forward  to  tell  his  fellow- townsmen  the  "reason  why^  of 
their  old  fine  church,  and  of  the  still  more  stately  structure  with  which 
Mr.  Scott  is  replacing  it.  The  lecture  is,  in  short,  a  precis  of  church 
architecture,  rerolying  round  this  particular  structure,  so  aa  to  ezpkin 
why  it  is  built  in  Middle- Pointed,  and  so  forth,  in  language  excdlendy 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  an  auditory  but  little  versed  in  eocle- 
siological  lore,  and  especially  suitable  to  keep  up  their  zeal  in  the  prac- 
tical work  of  completing  tiie  new  church  worthily  of  its  commence- 
ment. 

With  most  of  Mr.  Beckett  Denison's  arguments  we  agree — speaking 
of  course  generally ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that,  working  from  hia  own 
premises,  he  has  come  to  generally  such  sound  conclusions. 

The  value  of  the  pamphlet  is  enhanced  by  several  illustrative  wood- 
cuts of  the  old  and  new  churches,  including  comparative  ground-plans 
on  opposite  pages.  We  share  in  the  author's  regret  that,  through  the 
unfortunate  interference  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  nave  was  cur* 
tailed  of  a  part  of  the  additional  length  which  Mr.  Scott  at  first  pn^xmed 
to  give  it,  on  the  absurd  plea  that  the  church  ought  not  to  be  built  to 
hold  more  than  1350  easily,  1500  having  been  the  original  intention. 
Accordingly,  instead  of  six,  it  will  consist  of  only  five  bays.  The  in- 
ternal dimensions  of  the  new  church  are  now — ^length,  168  ft.,  (nave 
90  ft.,  lantern  34  ft.,  chancel  44  ft.  6  in.) ;  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles, 
65  ft. ;  transepts,  92  ft. ;  chancel  and  chapels,  85  ft.  It  will  thoa  be 
one  of  the  largest  of  modem  completed  churches, — the  largeist,  perhaps, 
(measured  by  its  superficial  area,)  of  our  communion  in  Ghreat  Britain, 
unless  that  be  the  parish  church  of  Leeds. 

We  think  Mr.  Beckett  Denison  might  have  spared  some  reoMrka  he 
introducesi  somewhat  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  upon  certaiu^'aiip* 
posed  religious  tendencies.  They  do  not  help  Doncaster  oburc1k«  wil 
they  are  not  particularly  to  the  point;  and  we  think  thnt,  if  we 
we  should  very  easily  be  able  to  refute  them.  But  let  them 
where  there  is  so  much  real  and  solid  behind. 

We  observe  that  he  singles  out  the  Irvingite  church  in  Oordoo 
Square  as  the  best  modern  ecclesiastical  structure,  in  preferenoe  to 
that  "  fantastical  "  building.  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street.  How  la  it 
fantastical  ?  It  deals  with  materials  unknown  to  the  first  builders  of  Doo-^ 
caster,  and  not  employed  in  Gordon  Square  ;  and  in  using  them  Bita* 
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nllf,  employs  as  of  necessity  eonbiiiatioas  unknown  in  either  of  tliose 
places.  The  arehitect  of  the  original  First-Pointed  church  atDon- 
CBiter  woold  have  dnbbed  Mr.  Scott's  new  structure  fuitastieal. 

Mr.  Beckett  Denison,  in  his  bold,  outspoken  way,  gives  a  singularly 
iaipartial  character  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  not  shrinking  to  point  out  either 
his  undoubted  merits  or  his  undoubted  faults.  Few  persons,  we  imaginev 
would  have  the  courage  to  publiah  the  truth  so  bluntly. 

We  note  one  error  in  ftict,  when,  in  reference  to  Italian  Pointed,  the 
lecturer  says  (page  10)  that  ''there  is  not,  nor  ever  was, a  single 
cbureh  of  that  architecture  (Pointed)  in  the  city  which  is  the  heul- 
quarters  of  Popery,  and  hardly  one  in  the  whole  of  Italy."  How  a 
person  generally  so  well  informed  can  have  let  his  pen  run  on  to  such 
a  statement,  puzzles  us.  Let  us  merely  remind  him,  as  to  Rome,  of 
Santa  Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  not  to  talk  of  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli 
and  the  Lateran  Basilic  itself.  For  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  best  answer 
comes  from  the  person  whom  he  is  most  likely  to  respect — ^the  architect 
himself  of  new  Doncaster  church,  to  whose  paper  in  another  part  of 
this  nnmber  we  refer  Mr.  Beckett  Denison. 


MR.  PROCTER  ON  THE  PRAYER-BOOK. 

A  Hiitcry  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  a  Rationale  of  Ue 
CjfSees.  By  the  Rev.  FaAvcis  Paocraa,  M.A.  Cambridge :  Mac- 
millan.     1855.     Small  8vo. — pp.  451. 

Wx  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  this  unpretending  volume  as 
oaeof  the  moat  valuable  contributions  to  popular  (in  its  best  sense)  the* 
ological  literature  which  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  Hitherto  the 
student  who  wished  to  gain  that  general  knowledge  of  ritualism  in 
reference  to  oar  own  Prayer- Book,  which  must  be  all  that  the  majority 
of  even  clergymen  can  ever  expect  to  acquire,  had  only  the  alternative 
of  falling  back  upon  the  antiquated  compilations  of  Sparrow  and 
Wheatley,  and  the  industrious  but  one-sided  treatise  of  Mr.  Palmer,  or 
else  of  working  out  individually  the  uncertain  achievement  of  making  hia 
own  system  for  himself,  by  the  cursory  perusal  of  many  detached  por« 
tiais  lof  many  books.  Mr.  Procter  recognised  the  deficiency,  and 
hatee  act  himself  to  work  to  meet  it  in  a  broad  and  practical  spirit. 
liilbealo  oor  ritualistic  writers  have  manifested  a  tendency  to  divide 
thsauelves  into  two  classes — the  one  referring  everything  to  primitive 
tad  oriental  souroea — ^the  other  exclusively  dwelling  upon  the  mediaeval 
books  which  formed  the  immediate  originals  of  our  own  services.  Mr. 
Procter,  with  a  wise  and  reasoning  impartiality,  preserves  the  middle 
sod  safe  eourse,  of  tracing  the  actual  services  up  to  all  antecedent 
(kth<^  authorities,  primitive  or  medimval,  (Sarum  in  particular)  and  in 
that  spirit,  ably  epitomising  the  "  documentary  annals*'  of  the  English 
CSiareh*  with  its  changes  of  service  completed  or  proposed  down  to  the 
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present  time.  A  proof  of  the  minuteness  of  research,  which  he  has  de- 
voted to  this  object  is  that  he  has  not  overlooked  even  the  Dunkirk 
(Socinian)  book,  or  the  new  Irvingite  "  Liturgy."  The  merest  glance 
at  his  contents  shows  his  industry.  The  first  part  being  the  general 
history  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  successively  deals  with  the 
service  books  of  the  English  Church  before  the  Reformation,  treating 
both  of  "  mediaeval  service  books"  and  *'  books  of  private  devotion.*' 
We  then  go  on  to  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  with 
notices  of  the  foreigners  supposed  to  have  influenced  its  language. 
Next  comes  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  later  versions, 
books*  of  private  devotions,  Knox,  and  the  Puritan  Prayer  Books  and 
substitutions.  The  fourth  chapter  takes  in  the  period  from  the  Accession 
of  James  I.  to  the  Death  of  Charles  I.  Then  comes  the  Prayer  Book  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  with  an  appendix  on  the  attempted  revision  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  the  offices  of  the  Nonjurors  and  Scottish 
Church,  the  Prayer  Books  as  used  by  independent  churches  and  con- 
gregations, and  notices  of  certain  occasional  offices. 

Tlie  second  part  is  entitled  the  Sources  and  Rationale  of  the  Offices, 
and  follows  up  the  various  subdivisions  of  the  Prayer  Book,  its  daily 
and  its  Sacramental  services,  with  the  occasional  services,  and  ap- 
pendix on  the  State  services  and  the  proposed  changes  of  1680. 
Throughout  this  part  the  various  portions  of  the  Prayer  Book  are  iUus- 
trated  by  corresponding  and  archetypal  parts  of  the  Sarum  Books  set  out 
at  length  and  printed  in  the  original  Latin,  and  in  a  comprehen- 
sible form. 

This  is  but  a  meagre  and  incomplete  summary  of  the  contents  of 
Mr.  Procter's  most  instructive  volume — a  notice  and  not  a  review. 
We  trust  to  have  often  to  refer  to  it,  if  not  to  discuss  it  more  at  length. 
But  in  the  meanwhile  we  felt  it  due  to  the  book  not  to  leave  it  without 
at  least  this  tribute  of  sympathy  and  gratitude. 

Before  we  close  we  must  notice  one  inadvertence  upon  a  point  pecu- 
liarly connected  with  our  own  studies,  which,  we  trust,  will  in  a  sab- 
sequent  edition  be  rectified.  In  a  foot-note  to  page  185,  given  with  a 
reference  to  Ghiericke,  it  is  said  that  "  chancels  date  from  the  thirteenth 
century."  That  they  date,  in  some  form  or  other,  from  the  same  epoch 
that  churches  themselves  do,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  assert.  It  is  equally 
so  to  say  that  chancels,  in  their  actual  architectiiral  form,  were  long 
anterior  to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  that  many  are  still  in  existence  in 
England,  and  all  over  Christian  Europe  of  a  far  anterior  date,  llie  un- 
lucky expression  clearly  slipt  in  by  a  mere  casual  oversight,  and  we  should 
not  have  noticed  it,  save  for  our  regret  to  see  such  a  statement  8tampe4 
with  the  authority  of  a  volume  otherwise  so  commendable.  In  the,faQ> 
sage  where  it  occurs,  Mr.  Procter  bears  his  testimony  to  the  retenfiiMt 
of  chancel  screens  and  stalls,  forming  part  of  our  present  rubric,  and* 
quotes  the  decisive  passage  of  Bishop  Cosin  where  he  interprets  the 
chancels  remaining  as  they  had  done  in  time  past,  by  their  bttng 
*'  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  frame  of  open  work." 
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Umdui  the  title  of  "  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  inierpaged  with  the 
Revised  lAturgy  of  1689,"  Mr.  Bagster  has  published  in  rather  a 
handaome  form,  the  alterations  prepared  for  Convocation  by  the  Royal 
Commissioners  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
edited  from  the  copy  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Hey  wood,  made  on  March  the  14th,  1854. 

It  is  so  convenient  for  a  student  of  ritual  to  have  documents  of  this 
kind  in  an  accessible  form  that  we  will  not  say  that  we  regret  the 
present  publication:  nor  can  we  believe  that  any  harm,  but  rather 
good,  will  come  from  letting  people  see  these  jejune  and  worthless 
compromises.  But  the  work  before  us  would  have  been  many  times 
more  bandy  if  it  had^  been  really  inierpaged,  as  the  title  incorrectly 
promises.  Instead  of  this  the  book  is  in  fact  interleaved;  so  that 
on  every  successive  leaf  that  is  turned  the  true  Prayer  Book,  and 
the  proposed  revision,  occupy  alternately  the  right  and  the  left  pages. 
As  there  is  no  heading  to  the  pages,  this  is  often  very  perplexing.  In 
all  parallel  arrangements  of  this  kind,  it  should  be  a  cardinal  rule  that 
the  pages  to  be  compared  should  occupy  the  same  relative  position  as  to 
each  other  to  the  eye  of  the  reader. 

The  editor,  a  Mr.  John  Taylor,  of  Kensington,  who  is  advertised  as 
"  author  of  '  Wealth,  the  name  and  number  of  the  Beast,* "  and 
'*  editor  of  the  '  Emphatic  New  Testament,'  "  prefixes  a  short,  but  not 
unprejudiced,  history  of  public  forms  of  prayer  in  general  and  the 
CciiDmon  Prayer  Book  in  particular.  He  gives  unqualified  praise  to 
this  fruitless  attempt  at  revision  which  Mr.  Hey  wood  disinterred  from 
the  Lambeth  Library,  and  thinks  that,  had  these  alterations  been 
adopted,  all  disputes  in  the  Church  would  have  been  avoided.  But  it 
was  not  till  we  reached  the  last  paragraph  of  the  prefatory  notice  that 
we  could  understand  why  Mr.  Bagster  had  thought  it  worth  while 
to  publish  this  edition.  It  seems  to  be  thought  that  there  are  persons 
who,  by  an  improvement  on  Dr.  Mc  Neile's  bracketed  Prayer  Book,  will 
use  the  revised  page  of  the  present  edition  in  church  while  "the  minister*' 
is  reading  the  authorized  version  on  the  opposite  page.  We  subjoin 
this  remarkable  paragraph. 

"  The  suggestions  of  contemporaries  are  seldom  done  justice  to.  It  requires 
years  to  elapse  before  men  are  able  to  form  an  impartial  estimate  of  their 
vdM;  If  Convocation  would  take  into  consideration  those  which  are  now  for 
lH^fMI  time  brought  before  them,  they  would  have  no  jealousies  to  contend 
asid  might  hope  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  If  they  should 
re  the  work,  great  would  be  the  service,  rendered  to  our  Church.  A 
qI  oaefulness  and  influence  would  be  opened  out  to  its  members, 
and  ministers,  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  its  past  history. 
If  they  should  reject  it,  the  Church  of  England  may  be  injured,  but  the 
Chiiren  of  Christ  will  not  suffer.  Many  a  privste  Christian  will  cling 
to  the  revised  Liturgy  as  his  greatest  solace.  He  will  find  in  its  pages  all  the 
prayers  he  can  wish  for,  either  for  him»elf  or  his  family,  whether  they  be  in 
health  or  in  sickness.    He  can  even  take  it  to  Church  with  him,  and  accom- 
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pany  the  miDister  by  praying  in  the  Spirit  according  to  the  reyiaed  form, 
while  the  services  are  being  read  in  the  aocient  way.  But  let  us  hope  that 
this  partial  use  of  it  will  not  be  necessary;  and  that,  without  further  delay, 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  England  generally  may  have  all  the  aids 
Qf  those  improved  forms  of  devotion,  which  the  providence  of  God  has  just 
placed  withm  their  reach.'* 


THE  BROMPTON  METRICAL  PSALTER. 


The  Metrical  Psalter.  The  Waris  atid  the  Music  on  the  same  page, 
arranged  for  singing  at  each  Sunday  Service  throughout  the  fear. 
The  Words,  suitable  to  each  Day,  being  seleeted  from  the  Neir 
Version  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by  William  J.  Iron8,  DJ)., 
Vicar  of  Brompton.  The  Muaic,  arranged  and  harmonised  for  four 
Voices,  by  Hbnbt  Lahbb,  Organist  of  Brompton  Church.  Farts  L 
and  H.     London  :  J.  A.  Novello. 

This  seems  to  be  the  last  grand  effort  made  on  the  part  of  Tate  and 
Brady's  version,  to  keep  some  portion  of  the  ground  which  it  has  of 
late  been  forced  to  yield,  chiefly,  we  mnst  admit,  to  the  irregular  troops 
of  modem  hymns,  but  in  some  degree  to  our  own  better  organised 
Hymnal.  We  will  not  now  debate  the  question  whether  it  be  deuraMa. 
to  retain  to  some  extent  the  practice  of  singing  n^etrical  psalms  in 
churches  where  the  prose- psalms  (we  use  this  term  for  conveoieoc^, 
though  conscious  of  its  inaccuracy)  are  chanted.  It  is  sufficient  to 
admit  that  it  will  probably  be  many  years  before  English  congregations 
in  general  can  be  brought  to  take  up  heartily  with  that  more  perfect 
form  of  worship.  In  the  meantime  it  is  better  that  people  should  sing 
portions  of  the  psalms  in  a  metrical  form,  than  none  at  all.  There  may 
be  some  versions  rather  better,  upon  the  whole  than  Tate  and  Brady 'i ; 
and,  of  course,  a  much  better  "  metrical  psalter"  might  be  formed,  by 
selection  from  various  versions.  But  the  **  New  Version  "  has  certainly 
the  great  advantage  of  being  best  known  to,  and  in  the  b«ida  of, 
nearly  all  English  .church-goers.  The  use  made  of  some  stansaa  from 
it  by  the  authoress  of  an  admirable  work  of  fiction  which  has  lately  ap» 
peared,  presents  a  remarkable  illustration  of  Dr.  Irons*  assertkm.  that 
'*  many  of  the  passages  in  that  much  under-rated  [?]  version  are  fomi- 
liar  to  the  ears,  and  intimately  allied  with  the  most  sacred  feelings^  of 
Church  people."  One  might  suspect  a  consphraoy  between  .tl»v{tpo 
parties*  ^ 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  give  portions  of  four  pealms  foe  caflh 
Sunday  in  the  year.  **  The  festival  and  occasional  hymns  wfll'fonn  en 
appendix  on  the  same  plan."  The  extract  from  each  psalm  is  linated 
to  three  stanzas ;  and  the  various  forms  of  the  Gloria  Patri  are  pritited 
on  page  1.  lliose  who  know  the  character  and  talents  of  Dr.  Irons, 
will  hardly  need  our  testimony  to  the  goodness  of  the  selection..  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  his  partiality  for  the  version  should  have  bcin^ 
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him  into  ioserting  Bdcfa  a  puerile  stanza  as  that  which  represents  the 
10th  vene  of  the  18th  psalm.  It  occurs  in  the  first  portion  for  the 
first  Sunday  after  Christmas.  We  must  also  remonstrate  against  such 
a  concession  to  popular  ignorance  (this  is  the  mildest  term  we  can  use) 
as  is  made  in  the  outside  title,  hy  the  phrase,  *'  the  New  Version  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer."  We  hope  that  in  will  be  changed  to  ai  the 
end  qf^  or  something  equivalent,  at  least,  when  the  work  is  completed. 

The  music  is  arranged  in  four  vocal  parts,  printed  on  two  staves* 
with  all  the  words  (except  the  Gloria  Patri)  between  them ;  a  plan 
which  combines  cheapness  with  general  convenience.  The  thirty-one 
psalma  in  Parts  I.  and  II.  are  set  to  twenty-eight  different  tunes,  three 
tunes  being  repeated.  The  tunes  are  well  selected,  both  in  themselves 
and  with  respect  to  the  words.  We  think,  however,  that  "  Yarmouth" 
had  better  have  been  excluded,  for  it  sounds  mutilated  when  set  to  a 
four-line  stanza ;  besides  that,  it  is  not  a  tune  that  suits  a  large  number 
of  voices. 

Again,  the  "  Chorale  [Wc]  No.  4,"  being  intended  for  a  stanza  of 
five  tines,  the  words  are  eked  out  by  repeating  the  third  line,  which 
gives  an  unmeaning  eflfect.  The  vocal  parts  are,  upon  the  whole,  well 
arranged,  and  easy  to  sing.  The  harmonies,  where  they  appear  to 
have  been  arranged  by  the  musical  editor,  are  more  remarkable  for 
smoothness  than  for. strength,  a  character  which  renders  them  well 
atiited  to  the  words  which  they  accompany. 

It  is  obvious  that  one  or  two  metrical  psalms  may  be  sung  on  each 
Sunday,  without  derogating  from  the  rights  of  ancient  Christian  hymns ; 
and  to  that  extent  we  can  safely  recommend  the  present  work  to  the 
Clergy  and  to  musical  people,  presuming  that  it  will  be  continued  at 
least  as  well  aa  it  has  b^un. 


REPORTS   AND   PAPERS    OF   THE   NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
AND  OTHER  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Reports  and  Papers  read  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Architectural  Societies 
of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Northampton,  the  County  of  York,  the  Dioceeee 
of  Lincoln  and  Worcester,  and  of  the  County  of  Bedford,  during  the 
yaora- 1853  aiii2  1854.    London:  Masters. 

TjiBi. volume  published  by  these  allied  Societies  for  1854  has  just 
appeaoed,  aad  reminds  us  that  we  have  never  noticed  the  one  for  1853. 
Both  volumes  are  very  creditable ;  and  this  combined  method  of  pub- 
Hr^t*^^  .would  appear  to  be  very  successful.  Each  Society  furnishes 
to  each  Part  a  Report,  and  as  many  Papers  as  the  Committee  considers 
dcaerving  of  publication. 

Sir  itairy  Dryden  contributes  to  the  volumes  before  us  his  Paper 
fOtt  Church  Music  and  the  Fitting  of  Churches  for  Music/'  (of 
wrfueh'some  extracts  have  already  been  given  in  our  pages,)  and 
aoBtlier  amuatng,  but  iDStructive»  and  generally  trustworthy,  lecture 
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"On  Repairing  and  Refitting  Old  Churches/*  The  Rsv.  O.  A. 
Poole'B  Papers  are  entitled  "On  Cathedral  Derangements,'*  and 
*'  The  Churches  of  Leicester.'*  The  latter  is  very  elaborately  execnted. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dykes,  of  the  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  prints  his 
Paper  on  "  Certain  Mural  Paintings  Recently  DiscoTered  in  Pickering 
Church/*  and  a  very  interesting  Monograph  (with  pkn  and  iUiistra- 
tions)  of  the  Priory  Church  of  S.  Mary,  at  Bridlington.  We  note 
also  an  account  of  the  Excavations  at  Fountains  Abbey,  by  Mr.  J.  R. 
Walbran,  and  *'  Remarks  on  some  of  the  Churches  in  North  Craven,*' 
by  the  Rev.  William  Boyd,  Vicar  of  Amcliffe.  Archdeacon  Churton's 
remarks  "  On  the  Remains  of  Penitential  Cells  and  Prisons  oonnected 
with  Monastic  Houses"  are  interesting;  as  is  also  the  Rev.  James 
Raine's  Paper  *'  On  Easby  Abbey."  Mr.  dhorton,  we  observe,  explains 
a  line  in  Riomeo  and  Juliet : 


C( 


A  grave?  0»  no ;  a  lantern,** — (Act  V.  Sc»  uLJ 


which  has  been  a  puzzle  to  commentators,  by  showing  that  *' lantern" 
was  often  used  for  a  presence-chamber  or  drawing*room  in  a  gate- 
house or  lantern-tower.  Mr.  Raine's  Paper  is  illustrated  by  a  most 
interesting  plan  of  the  fine  Abbey  Church  and  monastic  buildings  at 
Easby. 

Our  own  Committeeman,  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  contributes  "  A  Few 
Words  on  Monumental  Sculpture ;"  and  another  of  onr  members,  Mr. 
H.  Hall,  a  Paper  ''On  the  Churches  of  East  and  West  Retford.** 
•"  The  Birthplace  of  Cranmer,*'  is  the  title  of  a  Paper  by  the  Rev.  F.  C. 
Massingberd.  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Dimock  argues  on  the  topic  "  The  Date 
of  the  Consecration  of  a  Church  no  proof  of  the  Date  of  its  Erection.** 
Much  interesting  information  is  given — also  to  the  Lincoln  Diocesan 
Society — ^by  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam,  on  the  *'  DomuB  Inclusi^  or  Habitable 
Chamber  found  in  many  of  our  ancient  churches."  The  last  of  the 
recluses  known  in  England  was  John  Gibbs,  Rector  of  Oessing,  in 
Norfolk,  who  was  ejected  from  his  benefice  as  a  nonjuror  in  1609. 
"  After  his  ejection  he  dwelt  in  the  north  porch  'chamber,  and  lay  oo 
the  stairs  that  led  up  to  the  rood-lofk  between  the  church  and  chancel, 
having  a  window  at  his  head,  so  that  he  could  lie  in  his  narrow  couch 
and  see  the  altar.  He  lived  to  be  very  old,  and  at  hn  death  was  buried 
at  Frenze.'* 

Mr.  P;  Thompson  is  the  author  of  an  antiquarian  paper  on  the 
"  Early  Commerce  of  Boston  ;"  and,  in  a  Paper  on  '*  Vaulted  and  Open 
Roofs  Compared,**  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  says  almost  more  in  favour  of 
wooden  roofs  than  we  could  ourselves  endorse.  '*  The  Church  and 
College  of  Sibthorpe,  in  Nottinghamshire,"  by  the  Rev«  G.H.  Saytti^, 
and  "  The  Fortunes  of  the  Church  of  Southwell,"  by  one  of  its  Minor 
Canons,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Dimock,  deserve  notice ;  as  does  the  Rev.  F.  F. 
Lowe's  essay  on  "  The  Nunnery  of  Gokewell,  in  Lincolnshire/* 

The  Bedfordshire  Society  contributes  a  Paper,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Aixy, 
"  On  a  Copy  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  found  at  Swynsfaed, 
Hants  /*  another  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Williams,  "  On  the  Dniidical 
Remains  of  the  Ancient  Britons  ;**  one  by  the  Rev.  J.  Taddy  on  '*  The 
Roman  and  Saxon  Remains  at  Sandy,  B^fordshire }"  and  cme  by  tiie 
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Rev.  fi«  E.  Bridges  "  Om  the  Essex  Ring,  at  Hswnes."  For  1854  the . 
same  Society  prints  a  valuahle  Paper  bj  Mr.  W.  P.  Griffith,  F.S.A., 
entitled  "  Suggestions  for  a  more  perfect  and  beautiful  Period  of 
Gothic  Architecture  than  any  preceding;"  and  one  by  Mr.  J.  Wyatt. 
"Memoirs  of  the  Corporation  of  Bedford;"  and  also  the  Rev. W. 
Mookhouse's  topographical  discourse  "  On  Risinghoe  Castle,  in  Gold- 
iDgton,  and  Howbary»  in  Renhold." 

Archdeacon  Sandford's  able  address  to  the  Worcester  Diocesan 
Arcfaitectual  Association  (which  was  quoted  in  our  own  pages)  is  here 
reprinted ;  and  also  Mr.  Marldand's  graceful  and  useful  Paper  "  On 
the  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of  England,  as  it  has  been  affected  by 
the  Taste  and  Feeling  of  Past  and  Present  Times."  Finally,  we  have 
the  '*  Report  of  the  Sub-committee  appointed  to  consider  the  present 
state  of  the  ancient  Ouesten  Hall  at  Worcester,"  illustrated  by  some 
anastatic  sketches  by  Mr.  Street.  These  publications  form  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  library  of  an  ecclesiologist. 


EXETER  DIOCESAN  SOCIETrS  TRANSACTIONS. 

Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society, 

SiNCB  our  last  review  of  the  valuable  Transactions  of  tliis  Society* 
two  parts, — being  the  final  part  of  volume  IV.  and  the  opening  part  of 
volume  v., —-have  been  published. 

In  the  former  Mr.  Furneauz  gives  a  description  of  S.  Bartholomew* 
Vealmptoa,  as  restored,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  by  Mr.  Butter- 
field.  Lieut.-Gol.  Harding  contributes  a  curious  account  of  some  of 
the  ancient  ecclesiasticsl  edifices  of  Exeter.  Speaking  of  AllhaUows, 
Goldsmith  Street,  Col  Harding  remarks  ;  *'  The  thirst  for  spoliation 
duriog  the  reign  of  the  Puritan  faction  condemned  this  in  1658.  with> 
eleven  others  in  Exeter,. as  a  useless  church;  and  it  was  sold  by 
auction  for  £&0.'*  The  twelve  churches  altogether  fetched,  it  seems, 
£550,  Lord  Harrowby  perhaps  will  be  glad  to  have  this  precedent. 
It  seems  that  since  isi^  Dirine  service  has  again  been  performed  in 
this  church.  S.  Sidwell,  in  honour  of  whom  a  church  in  Exeter  is  dedi- 
cated, was,  it  seems,  a  native  of  Exeter,  about  A.n.  740,  who  was 
by  a  scythe;  which  is  accordingly  her  emblem.  Her 
observed  on  the  %nd  of  August,  with  an  office  of  nine  lessons. 

In  a  second  paper,  entitled  Iter  Conmbiense,  Mr.  Spence  continues  a 
Cornish  tour,  embracing  Altemun,  Northhill,  S.  Cleather,  Daridstow, 
aad  Untadgel,  (of  which  very  interesting  church  an  excellent  account 
is  given,  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Rice.)  The  church  of  Wemburjr,  on 
the  south  coast  of  Devon,  forms  the  subject  of  a  monograph,  by 
^  Rev.  W.  J.  Coppard ;  and  "  Symbolism,  its  practical  benefits  and 
Q9es,'*  is  discussed  in  an  interesting  manner  by  Mr.  W.  White.  Mr. 
£.  Ashworth,  architect,  contributes  an  useful  article  on  the  woodwork 
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of  Exeter  Cathedral.  In  this  he  awigna,  from  a  consideration  of  its 
detail,  1370  aa  the  date  of  the  famous  episcopal  throne;  which 
has  often  heen  attributed  to  Bishop  Booth,  who  flourished  a  centnrj 
later.  Mr.  J.  D.  Coleridge*s  paper,  entitled  "The  necessity  of 
Modernism  in  the  Arts,  especially  when  devoted  to  the  service  of 
religion/*  also  appears  in  these  Transactions.  Though  lengthy,  it 
is  of  much  value  and  interest,  and  must  have  been  useful  to  the 
audience  to  which  it  was  addressed. 

In  the  Second  Part,  commencing  the  fifth  volume,  Mr.  Fumeaux 
def>crihes  the  churches  of  Antony  and  Sheviocke,  Col.  Harding  the 
church  of  Colebrooke,  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Co]jpard  the  church  of  S.  Mary, 
PJympton,  and  Mr.  Ashworth  the  church  of  Woolborough.  The  final 
paper  is  by  Mr.  W.  Cotton,  "  On  the  early  use  of  Mosaic  and  Poly- 
chrome  decorations  in  the  Primitive  Church."  llie  illustrations  com* 
prise  lithographic  views  and  detuls  of  Colebrooke  and  Woolborough 
churches  and  of  Plympton  S.  Mary,  of  which  a  chronological  plan 
is  also  given.  I'here  is  also  an  interesting  coloured  plate  of  the  moral 
painting  of  the  Resurrection  discovered  in  Exeter  Cathedral.  We 
congratulate  the  Exeter  Society  on  the  high  character  maintained 
by  their  costly  Transactions. 
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A  CoMMiTTBR  Meeting  was  held  on  May  1, 18d5s  present,  Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Bevan,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner»  Hon.  F. 
Lygon,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Argyll  and  the  Isles  was  admitted  a  patron  of 
the  society,  and  Adrian  J.  Hope,  Esq.,  and  Robert  Smith,  Esq.,  were 
elected  ordinary  members. 

Designs  by  Mr.  Street  for  a  village  hospit^,  and  for  a  church*chair 
und  prie-dieu  were  approved  of  for  the  Instrumenta  EcclesiasHca, 

The  annual  reports  of  the  general  committee  and  the  music  sub* 
committee  were  approved  of. 

Mr.  Slater  met  the  committee,  and  exhibited  his  designs  for  tiie 
restoration  of  Brixworth  and  Pentridge  churches,  and  also  some  i^ery 
successful  first  sketches  for  an  iron  church. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Oliphant  also  met  the  committee  and  exhibited  lieaiSF' 
cartoons  for  a  memorial  window  in  Kettering  church,  some  ittteresting 
sketches  of  stained  glass  from  Nuremberg,  and  some  specimens  ai  Mr* 
W^inston's  modem  glass  manufacture. 

The  committee  also  examined  a  design  for  Hobson*s  Cbiidvit  in 
Cambridge,  some  beautiful  sketches  of  Erfurt,  Naumborg,  and  Mar- 
burg, by  Mr.  Street,  and  Mr.  Teulon's  designs  for  the  restoration  of, 
and  a  mortuary  chajiel  at,  Long  Newton  church,  Durham. 
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'  The  Sitteentli  Anniversary  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  May  3, 
1865,  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  in  Canon  Row.  Westminster. 

The  President,  Archdeacon. Thorp,  took  the  chair.  Among  those 
present  were  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross,  W.  Dyce,  £sq.,  R.A., 
F.  H.  Dickinson,  Esq.,  A,  J.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  Rev.  W.  Scott, 
Rev.  B.  Webb,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  J.  D.  Chambers,  Esq.,  J.  J.  Bevan, 
Esq.,  O.  G.  Scott,  Esq.,  H.  Clutton,  Esq..  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Rev. 
H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev.  D.  A.  Beaufort,  Rev.  T.  A.  Maberly,  Rev.  C.  Bean- 
lands,  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  W.  Slater,  Esq.,  C.  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  G.  E. 
Street,  Esq.,  W.  White,  Esq.,  W.  Forbes,  Esq.,  J.  F.  France,  Esq., 
J.  P.  St.  Aubyn.  Esq.,  Rev.  E.  Stuart,  Rev.  N.  Woodard,  Rev.  F.  L. 
IJoyd,  Rev.  C.  W.  Page,  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyall,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev. 
A.  Lendrum.  Rev.  J.  Haskoll,  G.  Truefitt,  Esq..  R.  J.  Withers,  Esq., 
Rev.  H.  W.  Baker.  &c. 

The  Annual  Report  was  read  by  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  honorary 
secretary. 

**  As  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  of  theEcclesiological  Society 
for  1 854  had  to  commence  with  its  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Mill,  a  distinguished  Vice-President  of  this  Society,  so  the 
lamented  decease  of  Mr.  Carpenter — one  of  the  architects  most  nearly, 
and  for  the  longest  time,  connected  with  the  Ecclesiological  movement 
— ^unhappily  forms  the  first  topic  of  the  present  anniversary. 

*'  At  a  very  early  period  of  this  society*s  existence,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
impelled  by  sympathy  of  feeling,  sought  and  won  our  especial  con- 
fidence, and  from  that  time  till  his  recent  decease,  your  society, 
enjoyed  the  great  benefit  of  his  constant  and  ungrudging  co-operation. 
Apprised  of  his  loss,  your  committee  embodied  its  sense  of  his  merits 
in  tlie  following  resolution  unanimously  adopted,  which  they  have 
no  doubt  that  the  society  in  its  present  meeting  will  confirm,  and 
that  it  will  meet  with  the  cordial  approbation  of  all  to  whom  Mr. 
Carpenter  was  known  either  personally  or  only  by  his  works. 

" '  The  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  has  learned  with 
great  regret  the  loss  which  they,  in  common  with  all  concerned 
in  their  special  subjects  of  interest  and  study,  have  recently  expe- 
rienced in  the  premature  decease  of  their  friend.  Mr.  R.  C.  Carpenter. 
It  is  snperfiuous  to  call  attention  to  the  many  beautiful  works  which 
vill  long  attest  his  skill  as  a  Christian  artist;  but  the  committee 
oC  the  Ecclesiological  Society  feel  that  they  have  lost  a  personal  friend 
ia  one  whose  engaging  manners  and  religious  spirit  endeared  him  to  all 
who  had  the  honour  of  being  associated  in  his  pursuits.  His  loss 
isiMi9  to  the  Church,  to  whose  service  his  powers  were  always  specially 
gliveo ;  und  the  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  look  back  with 
sfiti»factton  to  their  connection  with  one  whose  life,  they  believe,  illus- 
trated the  principles  of  that  Church  whose  material  structures  it  was 
to  faim  a  labour  of  love  and  life  to  increase  and  beautify.' 

''The  meeting  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  committee  of  Mr.  Car-, 
penter's  friends  has  been  formed  to  raise  a  fund  for  commemorating 
him  by  filling  with  stained  glass  the  west  window  of  S.  Mary  Magda- 
lene, Munster  Square,   London, — a  church,  it  is  needless  to  observe. 
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built  from  his  deaigns,  and  uoder  his  superintendence.  So  Warm  has  been 
the  response,  which  has  been  already  made  to  their  appeal,  that  we' 
understand  that  the  committee  in  question  entertains  a  confident  hope 
that  a  surplus  will  remain — after  the  accomplishment  of  the  immediate 
object — for  the  foundation  of  a  periodical  architectural  prize. 

'*  Your  committee  understands  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  the  body  constituted  to  carry  out  this  memorial  will 
assemble  in  the  present  apartment ;  and  believing  as  it  does  that  many 
of  those  who  will  probably  be  present  at  this  anniversary  b^ng  like* 
wise  to  the  Carpenter  Memorial  Committee,  it  cannot  quit  the  present 
topic  without  urging  on  them  to  use  their  best  endeavours  not  to  fall 
short  of  the  occasion. 

*'  It  is  without  doubt  wdl  known  to  all  present,  that  upon  the 
decease  of  Dr.  Mill  a  committee  was  organized  to  commemorate  him 
in  the  two-fold  way  of  a  monument,  with  a  recumbent  effigy,  to  be 
placed  in  Ely  cathedral,  and  by  the  foundation  of  a  missionary  scholar- 
ship in  S.  Augustine's  College.  For  reasons  unknown  to  your  com- 
mittee delays  occurred  in  bringing  this  scheme  before  Uie  public, 
which  have,  it  is  to  be  feared,  had  an  injurious  effect  as  to  raising  the 
funds  sufficient  to  accomplish  both  objects.  It  is,  however,  confidently 
hoped  that  at  least  the  first  will  be  successfully  carried  out.  Your 
committee  is  glad  to  be  authorized  to  state  that  the  artistic  execution 
of  the  work  has  been  placed  under  the  entire  control  of  Mr.  Scott,  - 
architect  of  the  cathedral.  This  monument  will  therefore  be  executed 
in  strict  accordance  with  those  principles  of  Christian  art»  of  which 
the  illustrious  deceased  was  so  distinguished  a  champion. 

"  Your  committee  have  another  painful  duty  to  fulfil,  in  announcing 
the  death,  at  an  early  age,  of  Mr.  J.  Rattee,  of  Cambridge,  wood- 
carver  to  the  society.  The  loss  of  this  admirable  practical  artist  is  on 
all  accounts  to  be  deplored.  It  is  gratifying  to  remember  that,  many 
years  ago,  when  it  was  itself  growing  into  notice,  the  Cambridge 
Camden  Society  was  amongst  the  first  to  recognise  his  great  talents, 
and  to  forward  those  exertions  which  placed  him,  at  the  period  of  his 
decease,  so  high  in  his  |>articular  profession.  His  manufactory,  however, 
will  be  continued  by  able  artists,  and  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow. 

*'The  loss  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Routh,  the  first  president  of  the 
Oxford  Architectural  Society,  and  for  many  years  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  must  also  be  here  noticed  with  respect 
and  regret. 

"  To  pass  now  to  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  during  the  past 
year.  We  have,  as  usual,  to  announce  the  regular  publication  of  the 
Ecclenologist,  which  has  been  enriched,  especially,  by  the  paper  on 
Batalha,  read  at  our  last  annual  meeting ;  as  also  by  a  graphic  account 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  at  Cambridge ;  by  two 
Architectural  Tours,  from  the  pen  of  our  friend,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  the 
one  in  East  Anglia.  and  the  other  to  Chester  and  Ruthin ;  as  well  as  by  a 
detailed  account  of  Armagh  Cathedral.  Your  committee  have  also  to  ex- 
press their  thanks  for  the  admirable  descriptions  of  Naumburg.  Lubeck, 
Erfurt,  and  Marburg,  in  their  ecclesiological  aspect,  contributed  by  Mr. 
Q.  E.  Street ;  for  a  further  ingenious  essay  on  Modern  Design,  by  Mr. 
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White ;  and  for  a  nJaable  oommunication.  by  Mr.  Glutton,  on  Chapter 
Honaef,  read  before  the  Wilts  Arcbfleological  Aasociation.  Our  acknow* 
ledgments  are  due  to  the  contributors  of  the  papers  here  enumerated, 
as  veil  as  to  the  several  correspondents  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
amicable  (not  yet,  we  trust,  closed)  controversy  upon  Moveable  Benches 
V.  Chairs.  Progress  has  also  been  made  in  tiie  series  of  Beqnentitt 
Jberft^tf  during  the  last  year;  and  a  letter  on  the  '-Republication  of 
onr  older  Service  Books,"  has  called  opportune  attention  to  the  urgency 
of  making  the  various  unreformed  Service  Books  more  accessible  to 
ritaaliatic  students.  The  Clergy  in  general  ought  to  possess  a  fuller 
and  more  scientific  acquaintance  with  them,  before  any  changes  are 
effected  by  the  authority  of  Convocation  in  our  present  Prayer-Book. 
towards  this  object  we  hail  with  satbfaction  the  announcement  of  a 
forthcoming  publication  of  a  work  upon  the  Prayer-Book  by  a  lata 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Rev.  P.  Freeman,  who  has  devoted 
mnch  thought  and  study  to  this  important  topic.  A  valuable  work  on 
the  same  subject,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Procter,  of  S.  Catherine*s  Hall,  has 
recently  i4>peared. 

"  The  second  series  of  the  Instrumenta  Sccletiastica  is  now  approach* 
JDg  its  completion.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Butterfield,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
JMr.  Street,  and  Mr.  Woodyer,  for  the  plates  in  the  last  published 
numbers.  Owing  to  Mr.  Carpenter's  long  illness,  and  subsequent 
decease,  the  designs  for  an  iron  church  which  he  had  undertaken  are 
4)elayed.  Your  committee  have,  however,  to  announce  that  they  will 
<ehortly  appear,,  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Slater,  Mr.  Carpenter's  pupil 
and  successor. 

**  But  little  progress  has  to  be  reported  in  the  movement  for  im- 
|>roting  the  details  and  arrangements  of  funerals ;  while  at  the  same 
time  your  committee  is,  from  various  circumstances,  more  and  more 
impressed  with  its  necessity  and  importance.  Orders,  however,  have 
i>een  received  from  America  for  specimens  of  the  coffin-ornaments,  of 
which  designs  were  given  in  the  In$irumenta  Eccltsiastica, 

**  Mi.  Keith  continues  with  success  his  manufscture  of  church- plate, 
from  designs  approved  of  by  the  committee.  The  following  resolution 
has  been  adopted,  with  reference  to  this  manufscture  : — 

"  '  Cases  having  occurred  in  which  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen 
from  the  necessity  of  employing  local  silversmiths  for  the  supply  of 
church  plate,  when  the  authorities  are  desirous  of  having  correct  designs 
and  execution,  it  is  agreed  that  in  such  cases  Mr.  Keith  be  permitted 
to  execote  the  work  on  the  usual  terms  of  commercial  commission,  the 
iksigns  at  the  same  time  being  kept,  as  at  present,  under  the  society's 
supervision.' 

*'  During  the  past  year  the  committee  have  agreed  to  enter  into 
union,  and  to  interchange  publications,  with  the  Worcester  Diocesan 
Architectural  Society,  and  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society ;  and  have 
heki  Iriendly  communications  with  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society, 
the  Exeter  Diocesan  Architectural  Society,  the  Cambridge  Architectural 
Society,  the  Architectural  Society  for  the  Arcfadeacomy  of  Northamp- 
ton, the  Bucks  Architectural  Society,  the  Scottish  Architectural  In- 
siiUiCe,  and  also  with  the  Oxford  Plain  Song  Society,  and  the  Cam* 
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bridge  Society  for  the  study  of  Ecclesiastical  Music.  To  the  kindness 
of  the  council  of  the  Architectural  Museum  they  owe  their  present 
appropriate  place  of  meeting. 

"  We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  that  some  ladies,,  already  knowa 
for  their  remarkable  success  in  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  have  united 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  executing  church  needlework,  from 
ancient  examples  or  from  good  modern  designs,  on  terms  sufficient 
merely  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  materials.  The  cost  is  thus  rendered 
exceedingly  trifling  when  compared  with  the  charges  made  by  the  ordi* 
nary  church-decorators.  The  Embroidery  Society  are  willing  however 
to  receive  donations  or  subscriptions  towards  a  fund  for  providing  with 
proper  hangings  the  altars  of  Colonial  cathedrals  or  churches  of  speciil 
interest.  The  scheme  has  made  satisfactory  progress,  and  an  altar* 
cloth  for  the  cathedral  of  Mauritzburg  is  now  in  hand. 

*'  Among  the  events  of  the  past  year,  connected  with  the  objects  of 
this  society,  must  be  mentioned  the  gratifying  success  of  the  Archie 
tectural  Exhibition  ;  and  the  defeat  of  Lord  Harro why's  bill  for  de- 
stroying the  City  churches,  of  which  however  a  resuscitation  is 
announced  under  circumstances  demanding  unremitting  watchfulness* 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  the  momentous  question  of  Cemeteries  has  not 
been  finally  adjusted,  and  is  in  its  various  aspects  a  matter  which 
requires  the  careful  and  continuous  attention  of  Churchmen.  Your 
eommittee  have  pleasure  in  mentioning  that  they  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  some  excellent  designs  for  cemetery  buildings  by  Mr. 
Buckeridge,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Giles,  Mr.  Slater,  Mr.  Truefitt,  and  Mr* 
White. 

"  The  European  competition  invited  for  the  design  of  a  cathedral,  to 
be  built  and  furnished  on  a  large  and  costly  scale,  and  upon  most  excel- 
lent principles,  at  Lille,  appears  to  your  committee  to  be,  in  every  point 
of  view,  a  very  hopeful  sign  of  international  progress  in  eccleaiology* 
They  were  honoured  by  the  promoters  with  an  invitation  to  co-operate, 
and  they  have  accordingly  done  their  best  to  give  publicity  to  tlie 
scheme  and  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  both  in  the  pages  of  the 
Eeelesiolegist  and  as  far  as  they  could  privately ;  and  they  have  great 
reason  to  hope  that  several  English  architects  will  enter  the  lists,  who 
will,  they  trust,  gain  high  distinction.  It  may  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  society,  that  it  was  decided  to  devote  the  large  sums  raised  in 
Austria  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  the  emperor  from  aasassinatioa 
to  the  erection  of  a  magnificent  church  in  Pointed  architecture,  open 
(your  committee  think)  to  competition;  they  regret  not  being  in  pos- 
session of  later  and  more  detailed  particulars  of  this  intending 
undertaking.  rSiofc^ 

"  The  deserved  success  of  Mr.  Scott  in  the  competition  for  the  Beti^l 
de  ViUe  at  Hamburg  (of  which  a  description  was  given  in  the  Bcdc" 
siolcgiit  for  April),  is  a  most  gratifying  circumstance,  not  only  from 
the  unusual  merits  of  the  design  itself,  but  as  a  proof  of  the  appre- 
ciation of  English  talent  by  continental  judges. 

'*  To  the  coming  Paris  Exhibition  the  committee  look  with  great 
interest,  as  being  likely  to  have  vast  influence  on  the  prospects  of  art 
in  every  branch »     But  they  fear  greatly,  from  the  list  of  Engliah 
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ittiitteetiira]  drawings  (lately  published  in  the  valuable  colnmnB  of  the 

BmUer),  that  the  architecture  of  our  country,  and  especially  that  of  the 

RTiTed  Pointed  school*  will  be  but  inadequately  represented.    This  is 

a  matter  deeply  to  be  regretted,  for  many  reasons.    The  committee 

hope  to  send  a  deputation  to  Paris  to  report  in  the  Ecclesiologist  on  the 

eoclesiolo^cal  aspect  of  the  Exhibition.     They  cannot  help  regretting 

that  some  of  the  manufacturers  of  metal- work,  with  whom  they  have 

been  themselves   peculiarly  connected,  will  not  appear  among  the 

ecclesiastical  competitors  in  the  Exhibition. 

"  The  year  has  not  been  remarkable  for  ecclesiological  publications. 

,  Mr.  Petit's  « Architectural  Studies  in  France,'  and  the  fine  reprint  of 

the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  are  the   most  important.     The   beautifully 

iUnttrated  volume  in  folio,  entitled  *  Aya  Sofia,'  being  the  drawings 

of  Santa  Sophia,  by  Chevalier  Fossatti,  its  restorer,  with  descriptions 

in  F^ch  and  English,  published  by  Colnaghi,  must  also  be  noticed. 

Ilie  more  magnificent  work  brought  out  under  the  patronage  of  the 

Pnnsian  Oovemment,  upon  the  architecture  of  Constantinople,  from 

the  filth  to  the  twelfth  century,  by  MM.  Salzenberg  and  Korthum, 

also  demands  particular  commendation.  M.  Viollet  Le  Duc*s  Dictionary, 

to  which  attention  was  called  in  our  last  report,  is  still  in  progress  of 

pobh'cation;  and  M.  Didron  is  embodying  in  the  Annales  Arch^Iogiques 

the  results  of  his  personal  inspection  of  the  principal  monuments  of 

Italian  Pointed^     A  vigorous  pamphlet  against  Lord  Harrowby's  BiD, 

vader  the  title  of  "  Consecration  v.  Desecration,*'  must  also  be  men- 

tKMied.    The  volume  of  Reports  and  Transactions  for  the  year  1854, 

published  jointly  by  the  Northamptonshire,  York,  Lincoln,  Worcester, 

aad  Bedfordshire  Societies,  has  just  appeared.     We  may  expect  in  a 

few  weeks  a  volume,  by  Mr.  Street,  on  Italian  Pointed  Brickwork. 

*'  The  past  year  is  not  one  in  which  many  architectural  works  have 
been  brought  to  completion. 

"  The  new  Houses  of  Parliament — ^now  that  the  towers  are  begin- 
i^g  to  gain  height  and  the  central  spire  has  been  completed — become 
daily  more  imposing ;  and  the  original  faults  of  the  design  are  greatly 
compensated  for.     All  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  is  still  in  statu  quo,  the 
pompletion  of  Mr.  Dyce's  striking  fresco  of  the  Celestial  Hierarchy 
in  the  tympanum  of  the   reredos   being   the  latest   visible  sign   of 
pfogretB,    While  your  Committee  regret  that  the  deficiency  of  funds 
v^Btards  this  important  work,  it  cannot  help  expressing  its  satisfac- 
tion that  the   intention   of  carrying  out  the  design  in  its  original 
neiioeas  has  not  been  deviated  from,  and  it  is  persuaded  that  even 
ia  its  present  condition  the  church  must  fulfil  much  of  its  proposed 
object  as  a '  model '  in  raising  the  general  standard  of  ecclesiastical  art. 
At  Saints,  Bayawater,  built  by  Mr.  White,  also  is  not  yet  ready  for 
comceialion,  though  in  a  forward  state.    The  Theological  College  at 
Cttddesden,  by  Mr.  Street,  has  been  opened  siuce  our  last  annual 
neetbg.     Mr.  Hardwick's  collegiate  buildings  for  the  Clergy  Orphan 
Scikool,  at  Canterbury,  are  in  progress.     Part  of  the  proposed  college 
atLuwing  (which  will  be  on  a  very  large  scale)  will  be  soon  put  in 
band,  from  the  drawings  happily  finished  by  Mr.  Carpenter  before  his 
decease.    The  design  is  of  rare  excellence,  and  will  greatly  add  to  the 
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rq>utatioii  of  its  lamented  autibor.  Mr.  Carpenter  baa  also  left  behind 
him  designs  for  the  picturesque  church  at  Burntisland  in  Scotland, 
noticed  in  the  Ecclenologiet ;  and  his  very  last  work  was  an  elevation  of 
the  west  end  of  Inverness  cathedral,  for  the  P&ris  Exhibition^  which  \m 
was  enabled  to  complete,  though  bis  rapidly  increasing  weakness  prB** 
eluded  his  carrying  through  the  drawings  of  the  remaining  stnictiue^ 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Mr.  Slater  is  charged  to  complete  the  work 
upon  the  mottf  of  this  elevation.  Mr.  Slater  has  himself  prepared 
desi^s  for  the  cathedral  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  an  imposing 
building,  and  possessing  considerable  merit.  Mr.  Scott's  restoratioD  of 
the  magnificent  parish  church  of  Newark  has  been  completed ;  wl^ile 
the  rebuilding  of  that  of  Doncaster  is  still  in  progress.  Mr.  8cott^ 
striking  churches,  at  Dundee,  and  in  Westminster,  near  Victoria  Street, 
will  shortly  be  consecrated.  He  has  also  been  called  upon,  we  rejoie« 
t^  hear,  to  report  on  the  internal  restoration  of  the  choir  of  Liohield 
cathedral,  and  to  complete  the  works  at  Hereford.  The  question  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Royal  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey  is  still  jo 
abeyance.  And  nothing  more  has  been  done,  we  regret  to  state,  in  the 
much  needed  restoration  of  Great  S.  Mary's,  Cambridge.  The  inter* 
esting  (partly  Saxon)  church  of  Sompting,  Sussex,  bas  just  b^o  re<- 
opened,  after  a  restoration  by  Mr.  Carpenter. 

"  Mr.  Francis  has  in  progress  a  large,  but  (we  regret  to  add)  in  many 
respects  most  objectionable,  church  at  fiayswater.  Mr.  Teqloi&t  in 
S.  Andrew's,  Lambeth,  wiU  exhibit  a  remarkable  specimen  of  a  towa 
church  constructed  in  brick.  Mr.  Teulpn  has  in  h«uwl  also,  amo^g^ 
other  excellent  works,  an  ingenious  recasting  into  Pointed  of  tbe 
classicized  church  at  Woodstock.  Mr.  Street  has  designed  collegiate 
buildings  of  great  merit,  for  a  Penitentiary  at  Wantagf ,  and  for  a 
school  at  Bloxham;  and  an  excellent  ecclesiastical  group  of  build- 
ings at  Boyne  Hill,  near  Maidenhead,  comprising  church,  parsonage 
and  schools,  skilfully  combined  into  a  quadrangle.  His  restoration 
of  Tylehurst  church,  Berks,  likewise  possesses  particular  merit,  as  well 
as  his  designs  for  the  completion  of  the  church  at  Bouromoath. 

"  The  Committee  have  also  examined  very  good  designs  by  Mr. 
Bodley,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Norton,  and  Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  which  have  been 
all  mentioned  in  the  Ecclesiologist,  in  which  will  also  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  Mr.  Clutton^s  able  and  original  churoh  at  Lime- 
house,  cursorily  alluded  to  in  the  last  Annual  Report.  The  church  of 
Lisnaskea,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  by  Mr.  Welland,  indicates 
improvement  in  the  church  architecture  of  Ireland. 

"  Of  the  lamented  Mr.  Carpenter's  costly  and  complete  restoration 
of  Sherborne  Minster,  your  Committee  have  already  had  oqcasJQR.'fX) 
speak.  I'hey  trust  that  the  work  will  be  carried  to  a  complete  and  ksf- 
monious  termination,  in  anticipation  of  the  day,  which  cannot  be  i$x 
distant,  when  there  will  again  be  a  Kshop  of  Sherborae. 

"  Your  Committee  must  also  express  their  satisiiaction  at  the  scheme 
put  forward  by  the  energetic  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  for  erectinip  a 
cathedral  at  Douglas,  the  modem  capital  of  his^ diocese.  The  date  of 
the  present  year  has  been  taken  advantage  of  for  connecting  it  with  the 
mefanory  of  Bishop  Wilson,  as  a  centenary  memorial. 
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"Hie  dompletion  of  Colombo  etthednl  i«  tbe  chi«f  ftrehit^ctym) 
event  of  the  Colonial  Church  daring  the  last  year.  A  description  of 
this  baildiog  will  be  found  in  the  Eceleeiologist,  chiefly  extracted  froiri 
t  local  pttper.  •  It  k  buflt  with  an  eccleaiological  intention,  but  it  un- 
ftirtaiiately  a  parith  chturoh.  and  not  a  cathedral,  in  its  dimenaiona  and 
Oharaoter. 

"  la  the  United  Statea  the  imi)ortaat  chnrch  of  8.  Mary.  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  built  by  another  patron  of  thi»  Society,  has  been  conse- 
enited  daring  the  last  year,  and  aerres  as  tbe  virtual  cathedral  of  hia 
diocese.    Your  Committee  borrowed  in  tbetr  periodical  an  able  and  drS'* 
Mminating  description  of  the  boilding  from  a  Transatlantic  newspaper. 
With  all  the  points  in  which  it  is  open  to  criticism,  it  must  yet  he 
hailed  as  a  note  of  progress*     It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  source  of  dia- 
tppointment   that  the  projected  cathedral  of  Chicago  haa  proved  a 
ftiloie,  nnder  apponiently  somewhat  irexatioos  cirenmstanoes. 
'   *'  Yonr  Committee  bave  to  report  with  satisfaction  that  a  national 
<iH9ouragement  has  at  length  been  given  to  medissval  art  by  tbe  estab* 
bfhment  of  the  Mariborougb  House  Museum,  the  opening  of  a  distinct 
mediaeval  department  in   the   British  Museum,  already  enriched  by 
s^eral  valuable  specimens,  and  by  the  purchase  on  the  part  of  the 
Trustees  of  tbe  National  Gallery,  under  the  jndicious  advice  of  Mr. 
Djee,  of  an  important  collection  of  early  German  paintings.     On  the 
flottrishing  condition  of  the  Museum  in  which  this  meeting  is  held,  it 
is  not  needful  to  dilate.     Mete  petpeiua !    The  prices  given  for  many 
ef  the  arciclee  at  the  Bernal  sale,  extravagant  and  in  discriminating  as 
they  were,  indicate  that  the  popular  taste  has  at  last  appreciated  the 
value  of  those  Schools  of  Art  with  which  this  society  is  more  pecu- 
liarly occupied.     Many  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  specimens  will 
shoftly  become  Jwrie  puttiei  at  Marlborough  House  and  at  the  Britibh 
Moseum. 

"  In  eondasion  yonr  Committee  have  but  to  thank  your  society  for 
its  co-operation  during  the  past  year,  and  to  express  the  confident  hope 
that  that  co-operation  will  be  not  less  eheerfully  given  during  the  forth- 
coming one.*' 

After  some  ooriversation,  and  the  suggestion  of  various  additions 
incarporated  above,  the  report  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev. 
H.  W.  Baker,  seconded  by  G.  G.  Scott.  Esq. 

The  Lille  eathedral  competition,  and  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  Rattee, 
were  also  made  the  subject  of  some  observations*   ■ 

With  respeet  to  the  disputed  point  of  the  restoration  of  the  Royal 
1*(Mlibe  in  Westminater  Abbey,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  and  Mr.  Beresford 
Mpe  described  tbe  present  state  of  the  question  ;  and  a  hope  was  ex- 
frsased  that,  in  any  case,  the  tomb  of  Queen  Philippa,  which  required 
merely  mecbsuucal  imitation,  would  be  repaired.  The  Rev.  W.  Scott 
■rged  that  the  Parltaowntary  grant  had  been  expressly  made  for  tbe 
resteiation  of  theae  tomba,  and  that  tbe  mere  conservation  of  them 
«as  not  the  object  for  which  the  credit  had  been  given. 

As  interaerisg  eonvenation  took  place  on  the  subject  of  church 
rates,  in  whi^  every  one  seemed  to  agree  as  to  the  present  unsatis* 
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factory  state  of  the  qaestioo.  and  as  to  the  little  prohability  of  any  of 
the  schemes  now  proposed  being  acceptable  to  Churchmen.  It  was 
observed,  howeTer,  that  there  was  evidently  in  the  public  mind  a  grow- 
ing appreciation  of  the  historical  and  artisdc  value  of  our  ancient 
buildings ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  legislature  might  perhaps 
undertake  the  conservation  of  churches  as  national  monuments,  leaving 
the  expenses  of  -Divine  Service  to  be  defrayed  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  Churchmen.  To  this  it  was  objected  that  the  resulta  of 
this  plan  in  Scotland  were  far  from  commending  it  for  imitation  in 
England ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Rosa  urged  forcibly  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  national  recognition  of  the  Church,  referring  to  hia 
Scottish  experience,  and  instancing,  his  own  cathedral  at  Elgin  as  an 
example  of  the  conservation  of  a  national  monument  by  the  depart* 
ment  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

Another  conversation  followed  on  the  important  subject  mentioned 
in  the  report,  of  the  republication  of  the  Older  Senrice  Booka  of  the 
English  Church  as  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of  any 
changes  in,  or  additions  to,  the  present  Prayer  Book.  The  Rev.  J.  M. 
Neale  urged  that  such  alterations  must  not  be  prematurely  undertaken, 
and  showed  that  the  Roman  Senrice  Books  were  not  to  be  taken  as 
precedents.  He  instanced  the  common  phrase  Divine  *'  Service"  as 
being  a  direct  tradition  from  the  Sarum  use,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Roman  term  *'  Office ;"  and  with  reference  to  the  acknowledged 
want  of  an  Evening  Service  remarked  on  the  superiority  of  the  Eng- 
lish Compline  to  that  of  the  Roman  Church,  as  a  model  for  such  a 
service.  The  Rev.  F.  L.  Lloyd  spoke  a  few  words  in  commendation 
of  Mr.  Procter's  volume  on  the  Prayer  Book,  which  had  been  men- 
tioned in  the  report. 

It  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  Music  Report  till  the  evening  meeting ; 
and  the  treasurer,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Oreatheed  then  made  a  statement  as  ro 
the  finances  of  the  society,  and  presented  the  audited  balance-sheet, 
which  showed  a  balsnce  of  nearly  £80  in  hand.  This  statement  was 
accepted ;  and  the  meeting  signified  its  assent  to  a  proposition  made 
in  the  report,  of  granting  £15  towards  the  expenses  of  a  deputation  to 
the  Paris  Exhibition. 

The  following  six  grentlemen  were  then  elected  as  the  committee 
for  the  ensuing  year,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number : — A.  J.  B. 
Beresford  Hope,  Esq.,  Rev.  S.  S.  Oreatheed,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Hon* 
F.  Lygon,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb ;  and  the  Rer.  C.  8. 
Caffin  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  LyaU  were  elected  auditors. 

The  president  took  this  opportunity  of  announcing  that  a  jpint 
meeting  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of  Northampton,  LinocAndiite. 
Leicestershire,  and  Cambridge,  was  summoned  for  May  2Srd  andftiak 
at  Peterborough,  to  which  members  of  the  Ecclesiologioal  Socie^  wem 
invited. 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  having  been  called  upon  to  read  a  paper  of 
which  notice  had  been  given,  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that  he 
saw  so  many  persons  present  who  were  conversant  with  the  Italian 
Pointed  style,  that  he  preferred  to  raise  a  discussion  on  that  especiaUy 
interesting  subject.   He  produced  several  of  the  last  published  aumbefa 
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of  the  Annalei  ArchMo^tquet,  in  which  M.  Didron  spoke  with  enthu- 
mjunxk  on  the  Pointed  architecture  of  Italy,  and  in  particular  claimed 
as  belonging  to  that  style, — on  the  evidence  of  its  corbel-tables  and 
other  portions, — a  much  larger  part  of  the  shell  of  the  Lateran  Basilica 
than  has  hitherto  been  considered  to  belong  to  so  late  a  date. 

llie  Rev.  B.  Webb  spoke  briefly  on  the  subject  of  the  Lateran 
cbnrch,  and  observed  that  each  succeeding  traveller  who  visited  Italy 
was  equally  surprised  at  finding  that  the  Pointed  style  had  prevailed  in 
that  country  so  extensively,  in  secular  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  had  been  so 
with  Professor  Willis,  one  of  the  first  who  investigated  Italian  Pointed, 
with  himself,  with  Mr.  Pugin,  who  returned  from  Italy  in  raptures  with 
its  Pointed  remains,  and  now  with  M.  Didron.  He  also  pointed  out 
how  much  might  be  learnt  by  a  competent  arcbitecturalist,  who  could 
compare  the  mediaeval  structures  of  the  Italian  cities  with  the  historical 
ivcords  of  the  municipalities* 

Mr.  Dickinson  confirmed  the  last  remarks,  but  added  that  Thomas 
Hope  deserved  the  credit  of  b«ng  the  first  pioneer  in  the  domain  of 
Italian  Pointed. 

Mr.  O.  O.  Scott  then  rose,  and  gave  a  most  interesting  address,  em- 
bodying his  own  investigations  as  to  the  structural  and  decorative  merits 
of  Italian  Pointed,  in  its  chief  local  varieties.  He  was  requested  to 
commit  his  remarks  to  paper,  which  he  kindly  consented  to  do  ;  and  as 
his  own  summary  appears  in  our  present  number,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  a  further  abstract  of  them  in  this  place. 

He  waa  followed  by  Mr.  Street,  who  defended  Italian  Pointed  from 
sooie  of  Mr.  Scott's  criticisms.  He  spoke  of  repose  as  bein^  a  special 
characteristic  of  the  style ;  and  remarked  on  the  absence  of  buttresses,  the 
square  plan  of  the  vaulting  bays,  and  the  general  simplicity  of  groining, 
lie  alao  advocated  the  more  frequent  use  of  detached  shafts,  as  a  hint  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  Italian  Pointed  styles,  observing  that  the  windows 
in  secular  edifices  permitted  the  use  of  wooden  sashes  behind  the  de- 
tached shafts  of  the  stone  fenestrations.  He  referred  also  to  the  beauty 
of  the  Tombs  of  the  Scaligers ;  and  confirmed  many  of  Mr.  Scott's  re- 
marks on  coloured  construction.  Especially  he  gave  an  account  of  the 
eommon  brick  structures  of  Lombardy.  showing  their  general  treat- 
ment, and  finally  calling  attention  to  the  Italian  cusping  of  fenestrations 
a«  Baost  felicitous. 

Mr.  Glutton  contributed  some  additional  observations,  in  which  he 
showed  how  prevalent  horizontal  lines  were  in  the  Pointed  buildings  of 
Itsdy. 

'^tub^'diacttssion  ended  with  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope 
oH'tlMi  general  subject,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  expressing  regret  that 
tte  Itallaif  Pointed  style  was  not  better  represented  in  the  Art  Courts 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  by  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross,  who 
aaked  for  practical  information  on  the  expense  of  the  mosaic  floorings 
referred  to  by  the  various  speakers. 

Wtdi  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  the  meeting  adjourned  ;  but 
many  of  the  members  remained  examining  some  specimens  of  Mr. 
Keith's  mamiiacttties  in  the  precious  metals,  and  two  specimens  of 
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embroidery,  seat  by  Miss  Blencowe.  besides  the  interesting  oollectioii 
of  the  Architectural  Museum ;  while,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross,  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  committee 
of  the  Carpenter  Memorial  Fond. 

At  a  committee  subsequently  held,  the  former  oficers  and  members 
of  the  committee  were  all  re-elected. 


On  the  evening  of  May  9,  186d»  the  first  meeting  of  the  MoCett  Choir 
of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  was  held  in  S.  Martin's  Hall,  the  Yen.  the 
President  in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  Report  was  read,  as  follows,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore, 
Honorary  Secretary  for  Musical  Matters. 

* 

"  Your  Committee  have  to  report,  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  progress 
of  Church  Mnsic,  during  the  past  year,  has  been  satisfactory. 

*'A  more  just  appreciation  of  the  principles  advocated  b^  this 
society  is  gradually  extending  itself,  as  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways ; 
not  to  mention  particularly  the  kindred  efforts  of  other  bodies,  each  as  the 
eonoerts  of  the  Bach  Society,  and  the  choral  meetings  of  the  members 
of  the  Choir  fienerolent  Fond.  Your  Committee  have  to  congratulate 
the  society  on  the  persevering  use  made  of  their  authorized  works  d 
Plain  Song  and  other  music,  by  choirs  which  had  previously  adopted 
them,  as  also  on  the  introduction  of  this  style  of  music  into  places 
where  it  had  not  been  heard  before. 

'*The«eoond  and  third  music  meetings  of  the  society,  which  were 
held  last  year  subsequently  to  the  last  Anniversary  Meeting,  were  well 
attended,  and  appear  to  have  given  general  satisfaction. 

*'  The  list  of  annual  subscribers  to  the  Motett  Fund  is  not  so  nume- 
rous as  could  be  desired ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  advantage 
accruing  from  such  aid,  or  the  necessity  of  larger  funds  for  the  auceess 
of  our  cfaorHl  designs,  are  at  present  understood.  It  is  believed  that  if 
they  were,  many  friends  of  the  Church  would  be  glad,  in  this  way,  to 
help  on  the  work  we  have  nndertaken. 

**  The  great  object  in  view  is  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  wa 
wishes  and  intentions  with  regard  to  Church  music,  as  also  to  provide 
the  means  of  testing  both  ancient  music  and  new  compositions,  in  the 
only  way  in  which  their  merits  can  be  at  all  fairly  estimated.     Trea«fing 
in   the  steps  of  the  former  Motett   Society,  your  Committee  hn^e 
endeavoured   to   form  a  body  of  amateurs  into  a  choir  of  suffieient 
strength  and  skill  to  execute  every  portion  of  the  choral  worship' bf^tfte 
Church,  according  to  their  ideal  of  what  such  worship  should  be,   and 
also   to  sing  Latin  and  other  compositions  of  general  utility  fi»r  tbe 
prosecution  of  their  musical  inquiries.    Although  they  are  ftar^  at  present, 
•from  tbe  attainment  of  all  they  desire  in  this  respect,  yet  yoar  €)oib- 
mittee  gratefully  record  the  past  exertions  of  the  choir,  while  they  would 
urge  them  to  greater  diligence  in  the  future  preparation  of  the  nntisic. 
They  would,  at  the  same  time,  remind  the  friends  of  Church  nnaflic, 
that  they  have  felt  themselves  hampered  by  inadequate  funds.     Music 
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ia  expemive ;  «  lai^  body  of  singers  -cannot  bat  require  many  copies 

of  each  composition   that  is  to  be  executed  by  them ;    numbers  of 

singers  cannot  be  gathered  together  in  small  rooms,  nor  in  general  in 

priTBte  houses.      School- rooms,  such  as  those  in  which  the  Motett 

Choir  has  met  for  several  years,  are  not  well  adapted  to  the  due 

arrangement  and  comfort  of  a  choir,  without  which  their  efficiency  is 

much  impaired.     The  want  of  the  appliances  of  good  rooms,  plenty 

of  light,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  music  to  be  practised,  seriously 

affects  the  attendance  of  individuals ;  as»  unless  for  a  great  effint  and 

an  ulterior  end,  people  do  not  like  to  leave  a  comfortable  fireside  for  the 

discomforts  attending  the  wants  complained  of.     The  general  effect  of 

the  necessary  sacrifices  to  economy  hitherto  made,  is  a  small  amount  of 

study  and  preparation  of  the  music  sung  in  public,  as  well  as  a  certain 

disgust  and  weariness  on  the  part  of  those  whose  regular  attendance,  ia 

spite  of  all  diacouragements,  gives  them  both  the  harder  work  and  the 

double  annoyance   of   ill-balanced  harmony  in  thin   meetings,   and 

inefficient  and  imperfect  coadjutors  in  full  ones.     For  these  reasons, 

jour  Committee  cannot  deem  it  wholly  out  of  place  to  urge  upon  the 

members  of  this  society,  the  importance  of   their  endeavooring  to 

increase  the  numbers  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Choral  Fund. 

"  The  words  of  the  Hymnal  were  published  in  a  complete  form  early 
this  year;  the  notation,  however,  of  the  second  part  is  still  un- 
fortunately delayed  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  music  for  the 
Vork  Hymns.  The  editors  have  spared  and  will  spare  *  no  pains  or 
trouble  to  overcome  this  obstacle  to  the  immediate  publication  of  the 
work. 

"The progress  of  musical  reform  in  the  Services  of  the  Church  is 
happily  manifested,  from  the  numerous  letters  received  by  your 
Secretary,  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  asking  advice  and 
assistance  in  the  formation  of  choral  associations,  the  organizing  of 
choirs,  and  the  introduction  of  a  better  class  of  music  in  choirs 
already  formed.     Among  others,  the  following  may  be  mentioned : 

"  A  Society  for  Mutual  Improvement  in  Church  Music,  at  ScurHng, 
near  Brigg. 
"An  Association  of  Village  Choirs,  at  Cole  Orton. 
"At  All  Saints'   Grammar   School,  Bloxham,  near  Banbury,  the 
Manual  of  Plain  Song  has  been  used  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth. 

"  A  Clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Durham  writes,  on  the  1 3th  of 
March,  1865.  *  We  are  setting  on  foot  an  Association,  in  this  diocese, 
for  the  Improvement  of  Church  Music.  There  seems  a  disposition  on 
the  payt  of  the  Parochial  Clergy  in  every  part  of  the  diooese,  to  join 
the  ^WociatioQ.' 

"tlie  Plain  Song  Society  in  Oxford,  and  the  Society  for  the  Study, 
uid  Practice  of  Church  Music,  Cambridge,  continue  their  labours  with. 
^  and  success ;  and  it  is  with  hopeful  anticipations  that  your  Com- 
mittee look  forward  to  the  fruits  of  their  labour/* 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and 
seconded  by  Adrian  J.  Hope,  Esq.,  and  was  curried. 

The  following  is  the  Programn^e  of  the  .music  which  was  per- 
formed : 
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Not  unto  ui,  O  Lord  "        .  .    OHtmdo  Di  Laswo. 

The  Royal  Bannen  forward  go  "  .    Hywmal  Noted. 

**  O  vera  lumma  lempitema  Trinitas  "  .    Paiestrina., 

«  Holy,  Holy,  Holy "    .....  PaUgtrina. 

"  A  iODg,  a  long,  our  Chief  to  greet "  Easter  Carol  XVIL 

Mi80 A — "  O  qaam  gloriotum  "...  Vittoria, 
**  Me  have  ye  bereaved  "     .  Morales. 

Paalm  cziv.  .    {Tomu  Peregrimu)  Psalter  Noted. 

Give  ear,  give  ear,  good  Chriatiaii  men  "  Easter  Carol  XV L 


u 


The  Hymn,  sung  in  unison  to  its  ancient  melody,  and  the  Psalm  sung 
to  a  Ohurch-tone,  seemed  to  be  the  most  relished  by  the  aadience ; 
some  of  whom  expressed  regret  that  more  of  this  simple  style  of  mosic 
had  not  been  contained  in  the  programme. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Motett  Choir  and  to  the  energetic  precentor, 
was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Ernest  Hawkins,  and  carried  by  acclamation. 

Music  to  be  sung  hy  the  Choir  on  Monday,  June  4. 

"If  ye  love  Me" TWKt. 

"  Jeia  Salvator  laeculi"  Hymnal  Noted,  30. 

"  Nunc  Dimittis  "...  Beo.  8.  8.  Greatheed. 

'*  Sing  Alleluia,  all  ye  lands"            .            .  .  Carol  XVIIL 

"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  "      .  Palesirina. 

"Missadi  Papa  Marcello".  Palestrima. 

Part  of  Psatmi  for  Twenty- eighth  Evening  Psalter  Noted* 

"  O  lax  beau  Trinitas"  Hymnal  Noted,  1 . 
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Tbb  First  Terminal  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Rooms  in 
Holywell,  on  May  0. 

llie  President,  the  Rev.  the  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  took  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  society : 

Mr.  F.  C.  Kingston,  Exeter  College. 
Mr.  H.  W.  Carr,  Christ  Church. 
Mr.  W.  White,  Oriel  College. 
Mr.  6.  F.  Bagnall,  Oriel  College. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Morfill,  Oriel  College. 
Rev.  £.  Stokes,  Christ  Church. 

The  secretary  then  read  the  report,  which  annonnced  with  much 
pleasure  that  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  Maseum  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  University.  The  erection  of  this  build^ogy 
which  promises  to  be  worthy  of  its  place  and  purpose,  will  be  w^^ok^ 
with  much  satisfaction  and  interest  by  all  who  profess  architeol^oval 
taste. 

It  was  with  much  satisfaction,  after  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
committee  on  the  new  buildings  at  Magdalen  College,  that  tbey  wov 
able  to  inform  the  society  that  it  has  been  determined  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  restoration  of  the  same  line  of  buildings  is  not  to  he 
carried  out  according  to  the  original  design,  but  according  to  one  in 
which  the  portions  objected  to  have  been  remodelled. 
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The  dd^th  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  one  of  the  memberB  of  the  society, 
ud  architect  of  severd  approved  works,  was  atinounced  with  ezpres* 
tiotii  of  regret  at  the  premature  decease  of  one  of  our  best  English 
architecU. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  University  College,  to  serve  as 
OQc  of  the  societ7*8  secretaries  in  place  of  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  who 
has  retired  Irom  the  post  so  long  and  so  actively  filled  by  him,  Was 
aonoaaced. 

The  President  informed  the  meeting  that  an  invitation  had  been  sent 
to  the  members  of  the  society  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  North* 
aoptoDshire  and  other  architectural  societies,  at  Peterbor(nigh,  on  th« 
93rd  and  24tb  of  May.  Members  who  might  wish  to  avail  themselvet 
of  the  opportunity,  ittxt  requested  to  give  in  their  names  to  the  se- 
cretaries in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  week. 

"Hie  Hon.  H.  G.  Porbet,  M.A..  of  Oriel  College,  then  r^iid  a  paper 
"On  the  Study  of  Moxildings,"  in  which»  after  thankfully  acknowledge 
iitg  the  great  improvefnent  that  has  recently  taken  pla6e  in  church 
boildmg  and  restorations,  when  compared  with   the  churches  built 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  he  desired  to  impress  upon  all  present  the 
great  importance  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of.  the  details  of 
ecclesiastical  workmanship,  and  urged  upon  those  who  were  beginning 
^  study  to  make  themselves  familiar  in  the  first  place  with  the 
mouldings  of  the  difierent  styles,  inasmuch  as  they  liave  been  rightly 
called  "  the  Grammar  of  Architecture,"  and  are  by  far  the  most  cer- 
tain, u^i  frequently  the  only  guides  in  ascertaining  the  date  of  a 
building.     Mouldings  in  use  in  church  architecture  are  of  two  kinds  ; 
l>t,  those  which  are  usually  called  ornamental  mouldings,  as  the  zig-zag 
and  cable  moulding^  of  NomiaB  churches*  the  dog-tooth  of  First* 
Pointed^  or  the  ball  fiower  of  Second -Pointed ;  and  3ndly,  those  which 
an  alone  alluded  to  in  this  paper,  which  also  become  ornamental  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  used  to  relieve  flat  surfaces  of  masonry 
hy  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  and  were  fortoed  by  chamfering  or 
cutting  oiF  sharp  edges,  by  sinking  hollows  and  so  leaving  other  por- 
^08  of  the  stonework  standing  out'  in  relief,      llie  great  interest 
attaching  to  the  study  of  these  mouldings,  besides  the  precision  they 
give  in  fixing  the  dates  of   buildings,  consists  in  tracing  out  their 
gradual  dtvelopeinent  and  the  acqnisittoti  of  new  features  with  each  new 
style  or  period  of  architecture. 

In  Norman  architecture,  mouldings  did  not  make  much  advance, 
%  first  great  devetopem^nC  was  eo-eval  with  th6  introductbn  of  the 
IVnttai'arefas  During  Che  prevalence  of  First  and  Second- Pointed^ 
P^t  talyattde  Mras'matfe  in  this  braneh  of  arehitedtufe,  and  the  per<i 
f«MiM(«ViiMn1diiig8,  as  of  -ill  arohiteotiifal  details,  wa(S  attained  dnr^ 
^H  the  prevaleiaee  of  the  last  of  these  two  periods.  The  mbuldings 
of  Thlfdil^lited  e9thibit  a  decided  inferiority  when  compared  with 
tbose  of  tlte  preeedlng  style»  attd  a  oertain  degree  of  carelessness,  so 
^  apeak,  in  their  exeeutiou.  The  moukltngs  «f  each  of  these  periods 
of  Potattd  arthiteetHite  exhibit  features  pecnlkt  to  themselves,  which 
Mder  it  €aayr  to  distinguish  them  when  plac((d  in  contrast  with  one 
^odier.    The  features  peculiar  mFtfst* Pointed  oonsiiit  in  strong  and 
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violent  contrasto  of  light  and  shade,  carried  almost  to  excess,  while  in 
Second- Pointed  these  were  avoided  hy  a  greater  delicacy  of  grouping 
and  more  geometrical  precision  in  drawing.  Third-Pointed  mouldings 
are  chiefly  conspicuous  for  their  shallowness  of  cutting  and  consequent 
absence  of  variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  in  this  respect  run  into  the 
opposite  extreme  to  First-Pointed  mouldings. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Forbes  recommended  the  delivery  at  certain  stated 
times,  and  in  regular  and  progressive  order,  of  a  series  of  more  ele- 
mentary lectures,  to  give  those  members  who  were  anxious  to  learn 
from  the  beginning,  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and  by  making  them 
continuous  to  prevent  their  interest  from  falling  off :  and  further  re- 
commended all  members  of  the  University  to  make  the  most  of  the 
means  afforded  them  during  their  residence  in  Oxford  of  gaining 
some  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  as  beiug  perhaps  Uie  first 
and  ouly  opportunity  they  may  have  of  doing  so ;  a  knowledge  inte- 
resting to  all  students,  and  especially  valuable  to  those  who  may  here- 
after wish  to  restore  the  churches  in  which  they  have  been  called 
upon  to  minister,  and  who  may  then  remember  what  they  have  learned 
from  this  society,  and  seek  from  it  some  counsel  and  advice  in  the 
restoration  they  have  so  much  at  heart. 
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NORTHAMPTON. 

Thb  ordinary  Committee  Meeting  was  held  on  the  second  Monday  in 
December,  1864,  the  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  in  the  chair.  The 
following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

Rot.  Courtenay  J.  Vernon. 
Rev.  Lewis  Hogg. 
Rev.  C.  E.  Pritchard. 
Rev.  M.  W.  Gregorj. 

Gh>ugh's  History  of  Caistor  was  presented  by  H.  O.  Nethercote,  Esq* 
Plans  for  the  reseating  of  the  church  of  Oiinton,  and  for  the  churches 
of  Barholme  and  S.  John's,  Stamford,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  were 
laid  before  the  society  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Browning,   of  Stam- 
ford.    The  church  of  Oiinton,  which  is  a  chapelry  of  Peakirk,  has  « 
very  remarkable  spire,  and  is  otherwise  an  interesting  church  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  with  marks  of  earlier  and  later  work  in  it^     It  is 
proposed  to  re-seiit  it  with  open  benches  of  oak,  with  poppy-heada» 
from  an  old  example  found  in  the  church.     The  old  screen  aod  the 
base  of  the  old  pulpit  will  be  preserved.     A  very  valuable  example  oC 
an  old  lectern  or  Bible-desk,  discovered  in  Peakirk  church,  will  be 
copied ;  and  the  present  chancel-roof,  which  is  a  lean-to  to  the  noitla 
chancel-aisle,  will  give  place  to  one  of  proper  pitch.     The  work  pra« 
mises  to  be  excellently  carried  out,  and  th»  plans,  with  a  few  niodi&« 
cations,  were  generally  approved.     It  was  especially  recommended  to 
close  a  modem  door  in  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle. 
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The  plans  of  Barbolme  were  likewise  approred,  with  suggestions  on 
minor  points.  Here,  also,  low  open  seats  are  proposed,  with  stalls  in 
the  chancel. 

The  drawings  of  S.  John's,  Stamford,  only  gave  an  interior  view,  so 
that  the  committee  ^ere  unable  to  enter  upon  details ;  but  the  reten- 
tion of  the  font  in  its  original  position  on  three  high  steps,  and  the 
lowering  of  the  pews,  which  at  present  are  so  high  as  almost  to  hide 
the  font,  was  commended ;  and  it  was  advised  that  the  greatest  care 
ahould  be  taken  in  preserving  the  very  fine  woodwork,  which  yet  re- 
mains, and  is  not  to  be  equalled  in  this  county.  In  all  cases  consider- 
able addition  and  better  accommodation  is  obtained  for  the  free  seats — 
s  point  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  church  restoration^ 

The  Rev.  H.  De  Sausmarez  undertook  the  office  of  financial  secre- 
tvy,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Ligbtfoot ;  and  the  Rev.  G.  Luttrel  West 
that  of  curator,  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  J.  Denton. 


At  a  Committee  Meeting  held  February  l^th,  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Lee, 
B.D.,  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Bowman  was  elected  a  member. 

J.  H.  Markland,  Esq.,  presented  three  volumes — Remarks  on  £ng- 
lith  Churches,  Reverence  due  to  Holy  Places,  Life  and  Prayers  of 
Bishop  Ken.  There  were  presented  by  their  respective  societies— 
Tiansactions  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects ;  of  the  Exeter 
Architectural  Society ;  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology ;  and  the 
Aichaeqbgia .  Cambrenais. 

The  plans  of  a  new  chapel  of  ease  in  the  parish  of  Stowe-nine- 
churches  were  exhibited  by  Ph.  Hardwick,  Esq.,  Jun.,  the  architect 
hereof,  and  were  approved. 

It  was  agreed  to  recommend  to  the  general  meeting  that,  in  oonse- 
9i>£nce  of  the  expense  and  value  of  the  volume  of  Reports,  the  life- 
memhers*  composition  should  be  raised  from  £5  to  £10. 

It  was  resolved  to  address  a  communication  to  the  general  committee 
of  the  Northants  Educational  Society,  proposing  to  co-operate  with 
them  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  good  plans  «of  schools  suited  to  this 
district.  It  was  also  resolved  to  repeat  the  application  to  the  Agricul- 
tiind  Society  of  the  county,  on  the  subject  of  agricultural  labourers' 
cottages. 

The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and   Archaeological  Society   was 
taken  into  union,  for  the  interchange  of  publications,  &c.     It  was  re- 
solved to  hold  die  spring  meeting  at  Peterborough  on  the  23rd  and 
24th  of,May. 
•i.  .  — 

The  ordinary  committee  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  April  16th, 
^e  Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Gompton  in  the  chair.  The  Rev.  E.  Thring, 
Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School»  was  elected  a  member. 

There  were  presented — ^Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lan- 
ct»hire  and  Cheshire ;  Proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
^ts,  from  the  society ;  and  a  curious  engraving  of  a  fine  Roman 
ptTenent,  diacovered  at  Weldon  in  the  reign  of  George  II.,  from  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Watkina. 
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Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Slater  ami  Mr.  P.  -  Phippa ;  aleo  an 
answer  from  the  Educational  Society  of  the  county,  deferring  the  oon- 
sideratioQ  of  the  proposed  joint  committee  for  school-plans. 

This  being  the  first  meeting  since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  Rose, 
One  of  the  secretaries  of  the  society,  it  waa  unanimously  vesolved — 
"  That  this  committee  wish  to  express  their  regret  at  the  losa  that  the 
society  has  experienced  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Rose»  and  the 
high  sense  they  have  of  the  value  of  hie  services  during  the  many  years 
he  filled  the  ofiice  of  secretary  to  this  society ;"  and  it  was  resolved  also 
that  Mr.  Morton  be  requested  to  communicate  this  resolution  to  Mr. 
Rose's  family. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Airy,  secretary  of  the  Bedfordshire  Architectural 
Society  was  read,  proposing  an  alteration  in  the  publication  arrange- 
ments, which  was  referred  to  Mr.  Poole  to  answer. 

The  designs  for  a  memorial  window,  to  be  erected  ia  Kettering 
church,  a  memorial  font  at  Deene,  a  sepulchral  brass  cross  at  Oakham, 
and  a  coped  stone  at  Famdon,  were  submitted  and  approved.  The 
window  at  Kettering  ia  to  be  executed  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  of  London, 
and  ia  a  specimen  of  a  new  developement  of  painted  glass  by  tbia 
artist,  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  adapt  the  beet  figure-drawing  horn 
the  early  Italian  masten  to  the  ca|>apities  of  glass,  eschewiag  all  at* 
tempt  at  aerial  perspective,  and  all  perepective  badcgroond,  at  the 
same  time  dispensing  with  the  oonventkinal  canopies  of  the  old  atyla  of 
glass  painting.  The  window  consists  of  three  lightSi  with  tnttsomsi 
forming  six  principal  divisions.  In  the  upper  series  ^11  be,  in  tin 
centre,  our  Lord  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  with  6.  Luke  and  S.  Jaoiea 
in  the  side  lights,  llie  lower  tier  will  contain  groups  from  acenea  of 
Holy  Scripture.  Mr.  Oliphant  has  promised  to  exhibit  die  wki^  of 
the  cartooils  at  the  Peterborough  meeting. 
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«9.  — • — ,  Ambleside,  Cumberland. — A  correspondent  sends  an  en- 
graving of  this  church,  taken  from  the  south-west,  and  begs  hue  a 
criticism  of  the  design.  The  view  shows  a  clerestoried  nave,  with  a 
south  aisle  and  south-western  porch,  and  a  tower  and  spire  (appaicntly) 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  It  is  impossible  to  say  morsw^Nim 
such  insufficient  data,  than  that  the  tower  and  spire  seem  to  be  a^^aod 
composition,  though  soareely  placed  in  the  best  position.  The  t^wer 
is  of  three  stages,  with  massive  angle*  buttresses,  aad  a  atone  facosolied 
octagonal  spire,  with  spire  lights,  in  three  tiers,  on  the  alternate  iMes. 
The  general  style  of  the  church  would  seem  to  be  a  later  Pointed  than 
the  epire.  Mr.  O.  O.  Scott  was  the  architect  s  and,  £uliag  a  peraoDal 
inspection  of  the  church,  (which  was  built  three  years  ago«)  or  of  iEta 
working  drawings,  we  should  say  that  the  present  deviga  wat  not  iia« 
^ortby  of  his  reputation. 
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S.  — -^,  Lhmfyaiul.  Cardiganskire, — ^This  is  a  very  small  chQroh,  by 
Mr.  Street,  intended  to  cost  not  more  than  £600.  The  plan  comprises 
nsTe,  chancel,  and  north-west  sacristy ;  and  the  building  is  meant  to 
aceommcxlate  166  persons.  The  style  is  good  Geometrical  Pointed. 
Nave  and  chaneel  are  nnder  a  continuous  roof,  but  distinguished  by  a 
low  sqnsre  wooden  bellcote,  capped  by  a  smsU  pyramidal  broached 
-spire»  and  by  the  fact  that  the  chanod  is  a  little  narrower  than  the 
nave.  The  vestry  is  roofed  with  a  gable  at  right  angles  to  the  chancel.; 
the  south  door  of  the  nave  (at  the  extreme  west  end)  is  distinguished 
by  a  shallow  external  pediment.  Character  is  given  to  the  simple 
exterior,  by  the  judicious  position  of  the  plain  buttresses,  and  by  a 
atring-course  in  the  chancel.  The  east  window  (set  op  Tcry  high 
4ii  the  east  gable)  is  of  three  trefoiled  lights,  with  a  sex£uled  circle  in 
the  head.  The  west  window  is  a  small  circular  one,  curiously  pierced, 
in  the  apex  of  the  gable  i  with  a  massive  buttress  below  it,  bisecting 
the  west  elevation.  On  the  north  side  are  only  two  two-light  windows 
with  foliated  triangles  in  the  head ;  the  chancel  having  no  windows  in 
its  north  wall.  The  south  of  the  chancel  has  two  trefoil-headed  single 
lights,  on  different  levels ;  and  on  the  south  of  the  nave,  there  are 
three  two-light  windows,  with  foliated  circles  in  the  heads.  Internally 
there  »  a  good  broad  chancel-arch,  without  shafts>  and  a  low  solid 
stone  screen.  The  roofs  are  quite  simple.  In  the  nave,  the  seats  face 
east,  with  children's  seats  at  the  east  end.  The  chancel  has,  on  each 
aide,  four  stalls  with  subsellse ;  and  a  wdl-defined  and  well-arranged 
sanctuary,  rising  three  steps,  with  a  piscina,  and  sedilia  in  the  lowered 
nil  of  the  south-east  window.  It  is  altogether  an  exceedingly  satis- 
Isetory  design  for  so  simple  and  inexpensive  a  church. 

8.  Rwmboid,  Pniridge,  DarttUhire, — ^This  little  church,  of  the  most 
humble  proportions,  and  miserably  debased  architecture  and  fittings*  is 
about  to  be  thoroughly  restored  by  Mr.  Slater.  Retaining  the  bulk  of 
the  old  walls  as  &r  as  possible,  Mr.  Slater  prolongs  the  nave  westward, 
adds  a  western  tower,  and  extends  the  chancel  to  an  adequate  length, 
with  a  new  north-eastern  vestry.  New  windows,  of  Middle-Pointed 
character,  are  inserted,  and  new  roofs  are  added.  The  result  is  very 
satisfaetory,  as  an  unpretending  village  church.  The  tower  is  of  great 
simplidty,  with  a  plain  belfry-stsge,  riting  clear  above  the  ridge  of  the 
save  roof,  and  a  low  broached  octagonal  shingled  spire.  The  old  door 
is  rather  awkwardly  placed  in  the  very  middle  of  the  south  side.  We 
•Insost  wish  this  ooi:dd  be  removed  nearer  to  the  west  end.  A  good 
porch  is  to  be  added  to  it.  The  internal  arrangements  are 
It;  the  cbaaed-aroh  is  corbelled^  and  is  furnished  with  a  low 
jam  «Mie  sovsM. 

.  JHiifir  Chape^^  Nfm  York* — In  our  annual  Report,  we  alluded  to  8. 
Mary'sw  fiurUfigton*  New  Jersey,  as  with  all  its  faults,  a  note  of  pro- 
giiiaa  Since  we  produced  this  report,  we  have  received  tidings  of  the 
conseemtion,  in  April,  of  another  church  in  the  United  States,  also  by 
Mr*  Upjohn,  to  which  the  same  critique  may  justly  be  applied.  Tri- 
nty  Chapel,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  built  as  sucoursal  to,  and  oat 
of  ths  «boiida%|r  nssburoes  possesseii  by»  Trinity  Church,  in  tl\at  city : 
•ad  tbc««fore,  unluckily  planned  to  be»  what  it  oills  itself,— ra  gigantic 
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chapel ;  an  aisleleBS  nave,  and  apsidal  chancel,  measuring  in  entire 
length  180  feet,  in  breadth  of  the  nave  46  feet,  in  height  90,  and  with 
a  bell-turret,  not  a  steeple.  This  was,  of  course,  a  great  mistake  : 
though  the  idea  of  so  huge  a  chapel  of  ease  has  something  in  it  of 
nerve,  which  promises  well  for  future  efforts  of  church  or  of  cathedral 
building.  The  ^tyl&is  First- Pointed, — starved,  we  hear,  outside.  Bat 
the  redeeming  points  are  considerable.  The  ritualism  is  in  the  right 
direction  ;  though  the  services  are  not  choral,  and  gallantry  runs  to  the 
extreme  of  placing  ladies  in  the  highest  chancel  stalls.  But  the  altar  ts 
of  stone,  immoveable,  and  detached,  standing  in  the  chord  of  the  apse. 
Both  that  and  the  stone  pulpit  are  richly  coloured.  The  whole  building, 
indeed,  is,  we  are  told,  remarkable  for  its  polychrome.  Panted  glass 
is  found  in  all  the  windows  ;  the  seven  of  the  chancel  and  apse  being 
unfortunately  combined  into  one  subject  of  the  Ascension  :  a  mistake 
arising  from  a  painter  (Mr.  Weir,  a  gentleman  of  Transatlantic  fame,) 
having  been  employed  to  make  the  design.  The  organ  stands  well  in 
a  chamber  on  the  north  of  the  chancel,  opening  into  that,  and  also  into 
the  nave.  The  uncanonical  position  of  the  font,  at  the  east  of  the 
nave  is,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  perpetuated  also  in  this  chapel,  as  in 
S.  Mary's,  Burlington.  Pew  rents  also,  we  regret  to  add,  are  perpetuated 
in  this,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  free,  church.  We  trust,  upon 
some  future  day,  to  be  able  to  furnish  a  complete  description  of  a  bnilcting 
which  is  surely  of  much  importance  in  itself,  and  still  more  so,  from 
its  having  been  accepted  as  such  by  the  active  Churchmen  in  America; 
In  the  interim,  we  felt  it  due  to  the  work,  to  throw  together  these  few 
detached  notes,  gathered  from  directly  or  indirectly  transatlantic  notices, 
and  embodying  their  criticisms.  That  such  a  church  should  have  been 
built  is  good  ;  it  is  still  better  that  there  is  already  in  its  own  country 
an  ecclesiological  public  opinion,  which  can  point  out  where  it  falls 
short  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 

.  S.  Mary" 8  Home  for  Penitents^  Wantage. — We  have  been  greatly 
pleased  with  Mr.  Street's  design  for  this  foundation.  It  will  be  an  un- 
pretending but  picturesque  building.  The  chief  buildings  for  the  sisters 
and  penitents  form  a  block,  from  which,  projecting  at  right  angles*  the 
dining  and  working  rooms  of  the  penitents  make  the  north  side  of  a 
half  quadrangle.  This  part  of  the  building  projects  eastward  as  a 
chapel ;  from  the  south-west  of  which  returns  at  right  angles  the 
chaplain's  lodging,  forming  the  eastern  side  of  the  quaiirangle.  The 
offices  and  industrial  apartments  form  another  court  behind,  at  the 
north-west  side.  The  planning  of  dormitories,  &c.,  seems  to  ns  very 
satisfactory.  The  chapel  is  very  unobtrusive,  but  has  sufficient  chafM>* 
ter.  Its  arrangement,  however,  with  some  benches  facing  east,  atrlts 
West  end ;  and  eastward  of  them,  three  stalls  on  each  side,  is  searcely 
intelligiblei  We  conclude  that  the  former  are  for  the  penitents,  aad 
the  latter  for  the  sisters.  We  shall  be  anxious  to  see  this  much-needed 
building  in  a  state  of  completion. 

Mr.  White  has  designed  some  picturesque  shop-cottages  for  the  Httle 
town  of  Audley  in  Cheshire.  The  most  peculiar  feature  is  a  kind  of 
cloiater,  formed  by  a  range  of  brick  arches  on  brick  piers,  banded  in 
colour.    The  arches  are  alternately  broad  and  narrow ;  and  the  effiaot 
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of  tbeBe,  together  with  an  ineqaality  of  level  in  the  site,  and  the  charac- 
teristic treatment  of  the  windows  (which  have  all  arched  tympana)  and 
the  hipped  gables,  is  very  striking.  The  general  idea  is  borrowed,  we 
sQppojie,  from  the  "  Rows'*  of  the  county  town.  Whether  the  plan 
does  not  involve  a  needless  waste  of  space  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
whether  it  is  not  had  as  regards  free  ventilation,  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied ;  and  we  likewise  foresee  practical  inconvenience  from  the 
narrowness  of  the  cloisters. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 


Westminster  Abbey. — We  are  glad  .to  report,  that  since  our  last 
number  appeared,  the  Abbey  has  been  enriched  hy  the  completion  of  a 
new  pulpit,  and  of  the  much-needed  transept  parcloses,  both  from  Mr. 
Scott's  design.  The  pulpit,  of  Purbeck  marble,  is  placed  against  the 
north-east  pier  of  the  lantern,  and  is  ascended  from  the  "  sscrarium  ** 
steps.  It  is  of  moderate  elevation,  polygonal,  and  rising  sheer  from 
the  ground.  Busts,  in  quatrefoils,  form  the  enrichment  of  the  panels, 
sod  the  sermon- desk,  of  the  same  material  as  the  pulpit,  rises  from  an 
eagle,  also  of  Purbeck.  The  whole  looks  very  real  and  dignified ;  but 
it  wants  some  relief  of  colour,  either  by  the  insertion  of  some  less 
sombre  marble,  or  by  the  use  of  metal  in  the  accessories.  The  marble 
eagle  and  desk  might,  for  example,  be  advantageously  replaced  by 
brssswork.  The  parcloses  are  in  wrought  iron,  by  Mr.  Potter,  breast- 
high,  standing  on  a  low  marble  plinth.  In  the  design,  they  divide  into 
two  parts  by  a  horizontal  line,  the  lower  panels  comprising  a  vertical 
pattern,  and  the  upper  a  series  of  large  foliated  circles.  It  seems  to  us 
that  this  treatment  does  not  bring  out  even  the  actual  height  of  the  par- 
close.  The  gates  stand  centrically ,  of  the  same  material,  but  of  appro^ 
priately  varied  design.  We  hope  that  at  some  future  day,  light  upper 
work  of  metal  may  be  superimposed  :  a  treatment  for  which  these  par^ 
closes  are  well  suited,  and  which  would  remove  the  objection  we  have 
above  made.  We  observed  the  other  day  altar  plate  of  our  manufacture  in 
use  in  the  Abbey.  Another  addition  to  the  church  does  not  deserve  con- 
gratolation — a  firesh  incumbrance  of  a  marble  statue  added  to  the  already 
choked-op  soath  transept.  The  efligy  is  that  of  Campbell ;  and  we 
do  not  discuss  its  merits,  any  more  than  the  literary  merits  of  the 
poet  represented.  But  we  do  protest  against  the  repetition  of  the 
pm^ice-^^ogendered  in  an  age  of  which,  morally  and  artistically,  every 
oatf  is  now  ashamed — of  making  Westminster  Abbey  a  mere  Walhalla. 
The  world  baa  happily  at  least  got  beyond  this,  but  yet  the  custom  is 
allowed  by  a  sort  of  traditionary  apathy,  to  continue,  and,  by  continu- 
aoce*  to  gain  fresh  head.  The  Wordsworth  Memorial  Committee  has 
much  to  answer  for  for  not  having  seized  that  most  favourable  oppor-. 
tonitj  lor  an  energetic  endeavour  to  get  that  truly  Christian  poet  com- 
memorated by  a  truly  Christian  monument.  It  is  rather  curious  to 
observe  the  endeavour  to  make  the  Campbell  monument  a  little  more 
tolerable,  by  moulding  its  circular  pedestal  with  a  mediaeval  design. 
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5.  .....»,  Woodstock,  OxfordBhire. — ^The  old  parish  chorcb  of  Wood* 

■toek,  composed  of  a  clerestoried  nave  and  aisles  and  chancel,  has 
been  inconceivably  mntilated  and  traTestied,  so  that  at  its  north  side 
no  testige  of  Pointed  detail  remained,  while*  to  the  southern  side  the 
Third»Pointed  windows  and  Rumanesqtre  doorway,  still  existing,  were 
overloaded  with  a  mass  of  pseudo-classical  frippery.  To  com|4ete  the 
transformation  an  Italian  tower  was  built  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle.  Internally  the  same  work  of  devastation  was  pursued,  and  the 
pewing  fully  corresponded  with  the  tsste  of  the  general  structnre.  The 
circular  pillars  meanwhile  pointed  to  the  early  date  of  the  original  church. 
This  unpromising  building  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Teulon  to  reconvert 
into  an  ecclesiastical  shape,  and  we  have  to  compliment  him  upon  the 
skill  which  he  has  shown  in  the  somewhat  difficult  task.  The  original 
west  end  is  to  be  pulled  down,  and  the  church  extended  a  bay  more 
to  the  west,  to  give  additional  accommodation  and  bring  the  western 
side  of  the  tower  into  line,  llie  nave  will  thus  be  composed  of  six 
bays.  A  south  aisle  will  also  be  added  to  the  chancel,  while  that  to 
the  north  is  reopened,  so  that  there  will  be  two  aisles  in'  the  chancel 
proper  and  a  sanctuary  beyond.  The  north  aisle,  now  utterly  dis- 
figured, will  be  reconstmcted,  with  a  series  of  gables,  three  in  number, 
and  each  containing  a  three*ltght  Middle- Pointed  window,  to  the  east 
of  the  sonth  porch,  which  ranges  with  them  in  elevation,  though  pro- 
jecting ht  beyond  their  line.  The  two  other  bays  are  nearly  occupied  by 
the  tower,  leaving  however  a  small  space  between  that  and  the  porch, 
which  is,  we  think,  not  very  felicitously  filled  up  by  a  smaller  gable 
fitted  with  a  trindow  of  a  single  light.  To  the  South  the  aisle  retains 
its  original  slope,  the  style,  however,  being  recast  into  Middle-Pointed. 
The  clerestory  is  of  two-light  Middle- Pointed  windows.  The  vestry  is 
formed  out  of  the  eastern  portion  (lining  with  the  sanctuary)  of  the 
north  chancel  aisle,  which  idways  projected  to  the  same  length  as  the 
chancel  itself.  The  aisles  are  gabled,  affording  an  eastern  elevation  of 
three  gables,  with  a  central  five-light  flanked  by  two  three-light  win- 
dows. The  north  aisle  window  should,  we  think,  be  reconsidered*  It  is 
too  much  a  church  east  window  for  its  use.  We  should  aho  observe 
that  the  porches  might  be  with  advant&ge  modified ;  that  to  the  north 
IB  too  large  for  the  scale  of  the  church,  and  the  combination  of  door 
and  window  which  it  contains  appears  a  mistake;  while  the  Romanesque 
door  to  the  south  should  either  be  left  as  it  is,  or  covered  by  a  porch 
more  simple  than  the  wooden  one  indicated.  The  ritual  fittings  comprise 
sanctuary,  parolosed  chancel,  with  longitudinal  sittings,  desk  fticing 
north  and  west,  against  the  south  pier  of  the  chancel-arch,  and  pulpil 
opposite,  open  sitdngs,  font  to  the  right  of  the  south  entrance,  an'ff 
organ  on  the  floor  of  the  north  chancel  aisle  running  into  the  vestry,  a 
place  which  we  should  doubt,  as  regards  the  emission  of  sound,  llie 
roofs  are  all  raised  to  the  high  pitch.  We  have  reserved  for  the  last 
oor  notice  of  the  tower,  on  the  manipulation  of  which  Mr.  Teulon  has 
shown  great  ingenuity,  converting  the  whole  from  Ckssica!  to  Pointed, 
without  the  disturbance  of  any  constructional  feature.  A  prominent 
belfry-story  aided  him  in  this  work.  The  great  apparent  addition 
of  height  so  gained  is  very  curious,   which  can  only  be  partially 
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Beooimted  for  by  tbe  greater  real  elevation  of  the  new  angle  pinnacles. 
An  open  areb»  buttressing  it  up  to  the  west,  is  preserved  in  a  pointed 
fonn,  similar  to  the  flying  buttress  at  the  east  end  of  Rye  church.  We 
observe  in  one  of  the  sections  of  the  church  as  it  is,  that  the  Thirds 
Pointed  chancel-screen  still  exists.  We  trust  this  will  be  preserved  in 
the  restoration.  We  are  somewhat  sorry  to  see  an  original  feature 
lost  by  the  elongation  of  the  church,  that  of  a  (Third>Pointed)  westeni 
porch .    This  was  unavoidable,  however,  under  the  circumstances . 

S.  Mary,  Lomg  Newton,  Durham, — Mr.  Teulon  has  in  hand  the 
restoration,  in  Middle-Pointed,  of  this  little  church,  at  present  con- 
sisting merely  of  nave  and  chancel  in  Third-Pointed.  The  plans 
comprise  the  addition  to  the  south  side  of  an  aisle,  ranging  with  the 
three  more  eastern  bays  of  the  nave,  to  the  west  of  which  the  porch  is 
placed* — the  latter  having  its  western  (open)  face  half  a  bay  to  the  east  of 
tbe  western  facade  of  the  nave.  We  do  not  remember  any  instance 
of  such  treatment  in  an  old  church  :  nevertheless  it  appears  to  us  quite 
legitimate.  The  west  end  has  two  single-light  windows,  with  a 
dividing  central  buttress;  the  most  western  windows  of  the  nave 
are  single  lights;  the  other  windows  of  the  nave  are  of  two 
Hghts.  The  internal  arrangements  sre  correct,  the  prayers  being 
read  from  a  stall  formed  at  the  west  end  of  the  stall-like  l)enches 
of  the  chancel,  except  that  this  is  formed  in  the  subsellse  and  not  in  the 
upper  range.  We  trust  Mr.  Teulon  will  reconsider  this  unnecessary 
and  unsightly  deviation  from  a  custom  resting  upon  rational  principles. 
The  sanctuary  is  of  ample  dimensions.  The  pulpit  stands  at  the  north- 
east angle  of  the  nave,  llie  font  is  to  the  right  of  the  entrance.  The 
vestry  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  rising  into  a  tower  and  lofty 
capping.  To  the  north  of  the  chancel  is  placed  a  small  building  of  a 
square  plan,  forming  the  mausoleum  of  the  Vane  family,  the  patrons  of 
the  living.  This  mausoleum  rises  out  of  gables  into  a  cupola,  pierced 
with  circular  windows  quatrefoiled.  We  merely  state  the  fact.  It  is 
a  bold  attempt,  which  we  will  not  comment  upon  without  ocular  in- 
spection. Tlie  contrast  between  it  and  the  high- capped  tower,  both 
in  the  line  of  the  eastern  facade,  is  sufficiently  salient. 

8.  Mawman,  Mawmm,  Cornwall. — ^This  three-gabled  Cornish  Thirds 
Poiniied  churdi  has  been  rearranged  and  restored  by  Mr.  White.  The 
chancel  bemg  far  too  small,  a  chorus  cantorum  has  been  very  judici* 
onaly  made,  by  low  screens,  in  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  nave,  leaving 
the  constructional  ohancel  as  a  spacious  sanctuary.  The  stalls  are 
longitudinally  amnged  benches,  with  subselln ;  the  pulpit  projects 
ffoin  the  screen  at<.the  north-west  angle.  The  roofs  also  are  restored ; 
•n4  ^a  new  east^wlndow  inserted.  This  window  is  of  three  trefoil- 
liMed  Cghts,.tnHBeried  above,  with  a  low  trefoil-headed  single  light  on 
eadi  mde,  forming  what  is  more  like  a  group  of  three  windows,  than  a 
siijigle  bxoad  window  of  five  lights.  We  do  not  quite  like  this  arrange- 
meat»  although  it  is,  we  fancy,  rather  a  favourite  of  the  architect's. 

8.  Mary,  Sirewton,  Wiltshire, — This  little  church,  which,  upon  its 
demolition,  revealed  in  the  chancel  walls  small  windows  of  the  SaxoA 
RMmnesque  age,  (remains  which  unfortunately  were  not  preserved,) 
haibeen  xebnilt,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
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the  diocesan  architect.  The  design,  of  which  we  have  seen  a  penpective 
view,  is  not  very  satisfactory..  The  low  Third*Pointed  tower,  which  is 
preserved,  does  not  properly  admit  of  the  derestoried  nave  which  the 
architect  has  appended  to  it ;  for  the  scale  of  the  nave  and  aisles  is  un- 
duly dwarfed,  in  order  not  to  overwhelm  the  tower.  It  is  also,  we 
think,  a  very  great  mistake  to  make  the  clerestory  Middle- Pointed, 
when  the  chancel  and  aisles  are  deliberately  designed  in  Third-Pointed. 
The  intention  probably  was  to  represent  a  Middle- Pointed  church  which 
bad  been  nearly  built  in  the  later  style ;  but  such  an  intention  is  need- 
lessly misleading,  and  is  much  to  be  blamed,  llie  whole  of  the  present 
church,  except  the  tower,  is  a  modern  composition,  and  should  have 
been  treated  accordingly.  Besides,  the  rarest  of  all  rare  things  would  be, 
we  should  think,  a  Middle- Pointed  clerestory  alone  preserved  through 
changes  involving  the  whole  remainder  of  the  structure. 

S.  Mary,  Wallui/gford,  Berks. — This  church  has  been  cbaracteristi- 
cally  restored,  (or  almost  rebuilt)  by  the  author  of  "an  Analysis 
of  Gothic  Architecture."  Without  displaying  any  remarkable  origi- 
nalty  the  restoration  is,  with  few  exceptions,  uniformly  satisfactory. 
The  church  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  north  and  south  aisle,  with  north 
porch,  and  a  sacristy  in  the  angle  of  the  chancel  and  north  aisle.  The 
tower  is  old  in  a  certain  sense,  i.e.,  it  was  built  not  long  ago  from  the 
materials  of  Wallingford  Castle.  All  the  windows  of  the  church  are 
new  and  of  £ur  design ;  the  walls  being  of  flint  with  freestone  dressings, 
and  the  roof  tiled.  The  church  is  uniformly  Middle-Pointed.  The  exterior 
is  striking,  partly  from  its  open  situation  ;  but  unfortunately  there  is  only 
one  cross,  on  the  eastern  gable,  six  gables  being  unomamented.  It  is 
to  be  much  regretted  that  the  circular  window  in  the  high  gable  over  the 
vestry,  which  appeared  in  the  design,  has  been  omitted  in  the  reality ; 
the  gable  accordingly  looks  bald  and  unfinished.  The  east  window  is 
of  three  lights,  the  others  of  two  with  one  exception.  The  stone 
work  and  masonry,  by  Castle  of  Oxford,  is  well  executed.  Passing 
into  the  interior,  the  general  effect  is  very  solemn  and  church>like. 
The  seats  are  open,  but  unfortunately  they  have  been  stained  very  dark 
and  varnished,  and  so,  of  course,  they  have  the  inevitable  and  ob- 
jectionable sticky,  glossy  look,  which  always  follows  that  process. 
The  arcades  are  plain  and  good.  In  the  north  aisle  some  exclusive 
holders  of  faculty  pews  rejoice  in  benches  with  doors,  &c.,  three  inches 
higher  than  the  rest  of  the  congregation.  The  windowleaa  gable 
before  alluded  to,  which  those  seats  ftice,  looks  very  blank  and  cold 
upon  their  occupants.  In  the  chancel  the  east  window  is  filled  with 
fair  pattern  glass,  the  central  light  having  a  figure  of  our  Loko  stand- 
ing on  a  pedestal  taken  from  a  previously  existing  window  ^f  the 
old  style.  The  altar  has  a  rich  crimson  velvet  vestment,  with  a  ratber 
Elizabethan-looking  cross  worked  in  gold-coloured  silk  by  a  lady.  It 
unfortunately  spreads  out  in  a  domestic  fashion,  instead  of  fitting 
accurately ;  this  somewhat  old-world  defect  is  of  course  easily  re- 
medied. The  sanctpary  is  paved  witb  black  and  red  tiles  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  church,  but  Uie  authorities  are  ashamed  of  them,  and 
cover  them  during  service  time  with  a  rich  Brussels  carpet.  There 
^e  two  handsomely  carved  altar  chairs,  one  on  each  side,   an  ar- 
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nngement  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  still  in  fashion.  There  is 
a  doaUe-facing  desk  at  the  south  respond  of  the  chancel-arcb,  and 
B  pulpit  opposite,  and  two  low  and  rather  unsatisfactory  stalli-woyt 
rather  than  stalli-/orm  seats.  All  these  are  of  light  oak,  which 
instead  of  being  left  plain,  or  oiled,  is  varnished.  The  corporation 
seats  are  dignified  with  poppy-heads,  but  are  not  otherwise  obtrn- 
tive.  There  is  a  handsome  gas-corona  in  the  chancel,  and  gigantic 
BtaDdards  all  over  the  church,  supported  by  huge  spreading  bases, 
which  are  futened  on  the  top  of  the  benches,  on  the  principle,  of 
course,  of  stilted  bases.  There  are  good  curtains  before  the  doors,  which 
are  well  and  substantially  framed.  The  font  is  plain  but  good ;  it  has 
a  drain  bnt  no  lining  of  any  kind.  There  is  an  ingenious  roodscreen- 
like  gallery  in  the  tower  for  the  organ,  which  one  can  hardly  regret,  as 
it  hides  a  detestably  ugly  west  window — a  glorious  combination  of 
fragments  from  the  old  castle.  The  roofs  throughout  the  church  are 
excellent.  Stained  glass,  and  a  little  colour  on  the  walls  are  much 
wanted,  and  we  understand  the  former  deficiency  will  in  some  degree 
he  supplied.  This,  on  the  whole,  most  creditable  restoration  has  been 
effected  for  the  sum  of  £^,500. 

Abbey-Ckureh  of  Ligug4,  Poiteou,  France. — A  very  interesting  res- 
toration is  in  progress  at  the  Abbey  (now  Priory)  of  Ligug6  in  France, 
the  most  ancient  monastery  perhaps  in  the  Western  world,  having 
been  fonnded  in  the  fourth  century  by  S.  Martin  himself,  who  lived 
there.  After  having  been  desecrated  at  the  French  Revolution,  the 
abhey  has  recently  come  into  tlie  hands  of  the  revived  Benedictines  of 
France.  Of  the  church  there  remains  the  nave,  (unroofed)  the  spire, 
and  two  chapels.  The  nave  will  be  immediately  vaulted,  and  a  choir 
thrown  oat,  the  original  one  having  completely  perished. 
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Wb  have  more  than  once  referred  with  great  pleasure  to  S.  P&ul's 
chorch  at  Brighton,  both  architecturally  and  ritually  considered.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  understand  the  thoroughly  popular  character  of 
Gregorian  music,  we  recommend  him  to  make  a  point  of  attending 
service  in  this  church ;  where  the  talent  and  zeal  of  the  precentor  have 
brought  the  choir  to  a  high  pitch  of  excellence.  Equally  good,  though 
ift  dttotber  way  is  the  service  at  Shoreham  church :  where  the  edu- 
cated voices  of  the  boys  from  the  College  produce  a  very  fine  effect. 
While  toBching  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
regret  that  the  musical  character  of  the  services  in  the  College  at 
Hnntpierpoint  is  so  very  far  inferior  to  that  which  it  might  become, 
with  bnt  a  moderate  degree  of  pains  and  knowledge.  At  the  anniver- 
sary (May  7th,)  the  Te  Deum,  we  believe  a  composition  of  Dr. 
Oauntiett^s,  was  most  unsatisfactory  ;  and  those  psalms  which  professed 
to  be  Gregorian,  were  so  badly  given,  that  instead  of  attracting  the 
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Dumerons  yisitora  to  ecdeiiaitical  mueic,  they  coold  scwcely  fiul 
of  making  it  abiolutely  repulsive.  We  are  glad,  however,  to  hear  that 
the  energetic  provost  is  determined  on  improving  the  present  state  of 
things ;  and  on  making  the  music  at  Hurst  on  a  par  with  its  training  ia 
all  other  respects ;  and  more  cannot  be  wished. 

Proceedings  of  the  8.  Patrick*  s  Society  for  the  Study  of  Ecdeeiologf. 
Paper  on  S,  Patrick's  Cathedral,  read  before  the  Society  by  W.  Ahnrslet 
^ AY vn.  Barrister 'Ot' Law.  Dublin:  Hodges  and  Smith.  1856.  8vo. 
pp.  16. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  S.  Patrick's  Society  taking  steps  to  repudiate 
for  itself  the  sobriquet  which  has  somehow  attached  to  that  university 
in  which  it  took  its  rise,  of  the  "silent  sister."  Appropriately  it 
begins  with  the  cathedral  of  its  own  name  and  city.  Mr.  Annesley 
Mayne  is  evidently  a  man  of  strong  feelings,  and  writes  from  the  heart ; 
but  we  should  imagine  that  his  technical  knowledge  of  ecclesiology 
was  not  equal  to  his  intentions.  We  miss  that  precise  information 
respecting  a  very  interesting  structure,  which  would  have  been  so 
useful.  In  short,  the  author  hovers  round,  rather  than  enters,  S.  Pa* 
trick's.  Accurate  and  technical  monographs,  sufficiently  illustrated, 
of  the  two  cathedrals  of  Dublin,  are  desiderata  much  needed ;  and  we 
press  the  undertaking  of  them  upon  the  S.  Patrick's  Society,  as  a  taak 
of  sterling  utility. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesioloyiet. 

Dbar  Mr.  Editor, — I  have  no  desire  to  make  your  pages  the  vehicle 
of  a  controversy  between  your  Cheltenham  correspondent  and  myself; 
but  as  the  best  method  of  designing  in  stained  glass  is  really  a  subject 
of  much  practical  importance,  I  should  wish  just  to  explain  that  I  do 
not  hold  two  opinions  that  are  attributed  to  me  by  him  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Ecclesiologist, 

1 .  So  far  from  disapproving  of  the  figures  of  saints,  I  consider  them 
to  afford  the  very  best  subjects  for  windows, — partly  because  they  serve 
to  connect  the  Church  of  the  present  day  with  that  of  preceding  gene- 
rations, and  partly  because  it  is  by  commemorating  Christ's  Saints 
that  we  best  magnify  the  triumphs  of  His  grace.  Surely  by  these 
means  the  purposes  of  devotion  are  most  effectually  served. 

2.  Again,  I  am  very  far  from  disapproving  canopies  in  their  right 
place.  They  have,  indeed,  no  propriety  as  used  in  the  Munich  win- 
dows, to  cover  a  picture  of  many  figures;  but  single  saints  should 
always  stand  under  a  canopy. 

I  wish  also  to  supply  one  omission  in  the  remarks  that  I  made^sU'lte 
Oxford  meeting.  I  ought  to  have  protested  against  the  prevailing  ^m* 
ployment  of  medallions.  As  mosaic  glass  belongs  properly  to  the 
narrow  lancet  lights  .of  the  First- Pointed  style,  so  do  medallions  seem 
properly  to  belong  to  the  Norman  style.  When  the  windows  were 
broad,  and  devoid  of  tracery,  it  was  a  wise  expedient  to  introduce  the 
quatrefoil  or  cinqfoil ;  but  when  mullions  and  tracery  were  cm- 
ployed,  the  medallion  became  useless  and  inappropriate.  It  is  popular 
with  artists,  because  it  saves  them  the  trouble  of  arrangement ;  but 
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aoy  one  wlio  rememberB  the  windows  in  Merton  College  ChapeU  will 
J[Qow  that  a  group  of  figures  can  be  introduced  into  tbe  middle  of  a 
window  without  any  such  framework ;  and  for  a  modem  window,  con- 
taining several  groups  without  medallions,  I  would  refer  to  the  west 
window  in  Cuddesden  church, — designed  by  Mr.  Street,  and  executed 
by  Aflr.  Hardman, — which  is  altogether  the  best  specimen  of  art  that  I 
lure  seen  produced  in  our  day. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Oxford,  May  \4th,  T.  Chambbelain, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

SiB, — ^There  are  two  desiderata  for  woodwork  which  seem  reasonably 
vitbin  the  ken  of  modem  science :  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  can 
supply  them.  1.  A  Tarnish  that  will  stand  outside  work.  %  A  wash 
that  will  secure  wood,  such  as  elm  and  ash,  from  the  attacks  of  the  worm. 
I  shoold  most  thankfully  receive  any  suggestions  on  these  two  heads. 

Yours.  &c., 

M.  A. 

We  have  received  too  late  for  notice  in  our  present  number  a  letter 
to  Lord  Stanley,  by  the  Rev.  John  Ingle,  of  Ely.  entitled  What  is  the 
^tttofour  Cathedrals  ?  and  No.  3  of  Records  of  Buckinghamshire,  We 
have  not  bad  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  two  former  parts. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  in  the  present  number  to  notice  more 
fully  the  able  and  sensible  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Heartley,  entitled 
Our  Cathedrals  and  their  Mission,  which  has  lately  issued  from  our 
own  Publishers'.     We  hope  to  do  so  in  our  next. 

A  carious  tribute  to  the  solemnity  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  has 
just  been  found  where  we  should  least  have  expected.  The  new 
Woking  Necropolis  stands,  we  need  not  say,  on  the  South- Western 
line,  and  its  terminus  has  accordingly  been  fixed  where  the  viaduct 
spans  the  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  lliis  terminus  required  an 
entrance  archway,  and  that  has  been  built  in  a  sort  of  Romanesque, 
bad  enough,  but  clearly  meant  to  be  the  right  thing  for  the*  circum- 
stances. What  is  more,  it  actually  strays  into  constructional  poly- 
chrome, the  material  being  red  brick,  with  a  tesselation  of  white  and 
black  tQes  let  in. 

A  whimsical  instance  of  the  reality  of  Pointed  architecture,  has  lately 
presented  itself  to  us.  A  tall  thin  building  with  wooden  mullioned 
windows,  has  for  some  time  been  rising  in  Southmoulton  Street,  with 
DO  particular -beauty, but  yet  looking,  while  in  the  skeleton,  like  an  attempt 
towards  solving  the  problem  of  street  architecture  in  Pointed  forms.  A 
little  eompo-ing  and  a  few  unnecessary  brackets  stuck  in  have  sufficed  to 
destroy  all  its  architectural  value,  and  reduce  it  to  the  condition  of  the 
basest  mongrel  Italian  "builders'"  building,  without  theslightest  Pointed 
feeling.  No  doubt  *'  S.  George's  District  School,**  as  it  is  ticketed,  is  now 
GODfiidered  very  fine  by  its  perpetrators.  Had  they  merely  not  finished 
it«  bat  left  it  in  the  brick  block,  it  would  have  possessed  a  reality  which 
would  have  raised  it  above  many  more  pretentious  structures. 
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In  the  Roman  Catholic  (Jesuit)  church  of  the  *'  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion," Farm  Street  Mews,^— a  Pointed  church,  richly  and  (to  speak  gene- 
rally) successfully  coloured  and  decorated, — ^the  symbolic  representation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  somewhat  abstractedly  assumed  as  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  occupies,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  representation  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  the  place  of  honour  over  the  chancel*arch,  of  old  devoted  to  the 
Doom.  This  is  characteristic.  In  '*  St.  Mary  the  Star  of  the  Sea,*'  Green- 
wich, the  Coronation  is  depicted  in  that  position,  lliis,  at  least,  is  better. 

Mr.  Lough  has  completed  the  effigy  of  Bishop  Broughton,  for  Can- 
terbury  Cathedral,  in  a  beautiful  block  of  alabaster.  We  understand 
he  fully  admits  the  advantages  of  that  material,  as  well  as  the  upraised 
position  of  the  head.  We  only  wish  the  hands  had  also  been  placed  in 
the  position  of  prayer. 

A  Church  Association^  or  Guild,  founded  at  Hackney  and  Stoke 
Newington,  has  published  some  Rules  and  Devotions,  and  seems  to 
promise  much  success  and  usefulness.  A  Lecture  on  Symbolism,  de- 
livered by  one  of  its  officers,  has  reached  us  too  late  for  more  than  mention. 

The  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Ecclesiastical  Embroidery, 
which  we  have  already  introduced  to  our  readers'  notice,  has  completed 
a  very  excellent  frontal  and  superfrontal  for  the  church  of  S.  Mary  the 
Less,  Durham.  The  frontal  is  of  green  silk,  and  the  superfrontal  red. 
The  design  was  arranged  from  the  flowers  of  the  ancient  copes  pre- 
served in  Durham  cathedral,  and  the  whole  cost  was  £1 6.  A  simpler 
and  cheaper  set  of  vestments,  for  S.  George's,  Truro,  has  also  been 
executed  by  the  Society,  which  has  received,  we  are  pleased  to  hear, 
numerous  applications  for  its  aid.  -The  Society  has  abo  undertaken  to 
execute  the  embroidery,  of  the  fair  linen  of  the  altar. 

We  have  several  tidies  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  scheme  for  re- 
building the  parish  church  of  Stoke  Newington.  From  the  public 
announcement  it  would  appear,  that  the  first  stone  has  at  length  been 
laid, — in  a  way  quite  consistent  with  all  the  painful  antecedents  of  the 
undertaking.  Four  ladies  were  advertised  by  name,  as  being  each 
to  lay  a  foundation  stone ! — and  a  Bazaar,  finishing  up  with  a  raffle, 
has  been  held,  to  raise  funds  for  the  building.  We  really  hoped  we 
had  seen  the  last  of  this  charlatanry  among  ourselves,  and  that  it  sur- 
vived only  in  the  columns  of  the  Tablet. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Times  of  May  12. 

"  Rent-free  Pews  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Philip^  Regent  Street. 

"  Messrs. will  Sell  by  Auction,         ■  (unless  previously  sold  by  private 

treaty,)  Three  of  the  best  Pevtrs  in  the  above  Chapel,  of  which  the  Rev.  Canon 
Repton  is  the  incumbent.  They  comprise  No.  51,  containing  seven  seats,  and 
No.  79»  containing  nine  seats,  both  in  the  centre  aisle,  also  a  pew  in  thf  north 
aisle  (letter  H)  containing  five  sests.  They  were  the  property  of  a  nobleman, 
deceased,  and  are  held  under  a  grant  from  the  Bishop  of  London  snd  the 
Rector  of  St.  James's,  for  an  unexpired  term  of  65  years.  They  will  be  sold 
separately." 

Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  statement  of  the  Bishc^  of 
Exeter,  relative  to  the  free  sittings  in  this  chapel,  in  his  speech  on 
Church  Rates  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  information  of  the  rector 
of  S.  James's,  and  the  consequent  correspondence  with  Mr.  Repton. 
Received :   Wilcebe,  Oxoniensis,  R.  Y.,  A  Constant  Reader,  R.  B. 
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INCISBD    SLABS    AND    PAVEMENTS, 

WITH  A  VIEW  TO  THE  USE  OF  THEIC. 

A  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Architectural  Museum.   -By  William 

BuRGEs,  Esq. 

It  is  a  matter  sorely  to  be  regretted,  that  the  artists  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  generally  so  profuse  in  their  legacies  to  posterity,  should  have 
been  so  parstmouious  with  regard  to  those  historiated  pavements  of  in- 
etsed  stones  w^hich  formed  by  no  means  the  least  valnable  ornaments  in 
some  of  the  largest  catliedrale,  and  by  which  the  forcible  outlines  of  the 
Bgyptiaii  hieroglyphics  and  the  Etruscan  vases  are  brought  back  to  our 
recollection. 

A  few  scattered,  half-defaced  slabs,  long  removed  from  their  original 
positioa,  with  one  or  two  scanty  notices  of  the  Benedictines,  serve 
rather  to  suggest  what  we  have  lost,  than  to  afford  us  many  data  for 
any  reconstruction. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  even  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  ex- 
treme amount  of  cost  and  labour  demanded  for  the  production  of  in* 
cised  stones  prevented  their  frequent  employment  in  large  masses,  such 
as  pavements ;  although  as  tombs,  consisting  of  single  slabs,  they  are 
saffidently  common  all  over  Europe. 

Dante  gives  a  curious  proof  of  this :  describing  the  examples  of  the 
Pumshment  of  pride  incised  on  the  marble  floor  of  the  first  circle  of  the 
hill  of  Porgatory,  he  compares  them  to  the  slabs  on  the  floors  of  the 
churches,  which  exhibit  the  image  of  the  person  such  as  he  was  when 
alive  ;  by  which  it  would  appear  that  figure-subjects  were  in  his  time 
for  th^e  most  part  employed  for  monumental  purposes.  For  had  such  a 
mode  of  treatment  been  common  in  the  pavements  of  the  churches  of 
Florence,  or  of  his  own  "  bel  San  Giovanni,'*  he  would  doubtless  have 
referred  to  them. 

FOX..    XVf.  D  O 
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The  marble  plan  of  Rome,  now  in  the  Capttoline  Maseam,  which  an- 
ciontly  formed  the  floor  of  the  temple  of  Remus ;  and  an  obscure 
allusion  by  Pliny  to  the  pavimentum  sculpturatum,  which  he  desciibed 
as  ornamenting  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jore,  as  far  back  as  the 
third  Punic  war,  show  that  the  origin  of  these  pavements  is  to  be 
sought  nt  a  time  fdr  anterior  to  the  period  of  their  greatest  prevalence. 

As  regards  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  refer  the  gradual  employment 
of  incised  slabs  to  the  increased  difficulty  of  procuring  the  costly  and 
exotic  materials  for  the  pavements  of  the  Opus  Alefandrinum  and  Opus 
Vermiculatum,  which  were  so  common  in  ancient  art.  Accordingly, 
we  find  incised  stones  first  of  all  used  in  conjunction  with  mosaic,  as  in 
the  tomb  of  William,  son  of  Robert,  the  second  count  of  Flanders,  who 
died  in  1 109,  di5covered  a  few  years  back  in  the  ruins  of  the  church  of 
S.  Berlin,  at  S.  Omer.  This  tomb  was  no  other  than  a  pavement  of 
mixtd  mosaic:  the  principal  feature  was  a  cross  saltire,  the  circles  at 
the  extremities  of  which  contained  stones  with  incised  lions,  the  lines 
being  filled  up  with  a  coarse  cement ;  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  an 
imitation  in  incised  stone  and  mortar  was  in  some  cases  substituted  for 
the  coarser  mosaic.  If  we  may  believe  the  authors  of  the  "  Voyage 
Litt^raire,"  the  cathedral  of  Arras  possessed  in  the  choir  a  pavement  of 
historiated  stune,  still  more  ancient  than  this  example ;  but  unfortu* 
nntely  the  judgment  of  the  Benedictines  was  so  often  wrong  when  they 
attempted  to  ubiiign  a  date  to  objects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  it  may 
well  he  permitted  to  doubt  whether  those  "  great  hard  stones  on  which 
the  history  of  Genesis  was  represented  in  relief  were  really  constructed 
when  the  Bishopric  of  Arras  was  separated  from  that  of  Cambray,  viz. 
in  1095.  In  ail  probability,  they  resemble  those  at  S.  Omer,  and  the 
deterioration  of  tlie  cement  would  easily  explain  how  they  came  to 
present  the  appearance  of  being  in  relief,  especially  when  the  edges 
became  worn  down. 

We  now  come  to  the  pavement  belonging  to  the  ancient  cathedral  of 
S.  Omer.  Although  repeatedly  taken  up  and  removed  from  place  to 
])lace,  and  still  worse,  injudiciously  restored,  it  remains  by  far  the 
most  important  example  we  possess,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  quan- 
tity of  the  stones,  but  also  to  the  importance  of  the  subjects  represented. 

The  choir,  the  chapels,  and  probably  a  portion  of  the  ambulatory 
were  paved  with  these  dalles,  whose  execution  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
thirteenth.  In  1608,  the  soil  of  all  the  east  end  of  the  church  was 
raised,  and  they  were  then  conveyed  to  the  nave,  where,  being  exposed 
to  much  rougher  usage  than  in  the  choir,  they  rapidly  decayed,  until  at 
last,  after  very  many  removes,  the  few,  comparatively  speaking,  which 
have  been  left  have  found  an  asylum  in  the  "  Chapelle  dcs  Antiquaires." 
Unfortunately  it  was  decided  that  they  should  be  restored  before  being 
finally  deposited  in  safety,  and  accordingly,  a  hot  cement  was  run  into 
all  the  hollows,  utterly  irrespective  of  the  ancient  colours,  while  a  few 
strokes  of  the  chisel  gave  the  requisite  sharpness  to  any  part  that  had 
become  obliterated.  After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  the  drawings 
are  but  shadows  of  what  the  originals  must  have  been;  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  not  a  single  line  retains  its  ancient  shape,  not  only  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  restoration,  for  that  was  only  partial,  but  from  the  fact 
tiiat  the  ancient  workman  sometimes  under-cut  his  incisions,  or  did  not 
make  them  all  of  equal  depth.  Now,  when  these  incisions  came  to  be 
worn  down,  they  would  present  a  very  different  appearance  from  what 
they  did  when  they  were  first  executed. 

The  Italian  work,  on  the  contrary,  is  far  better  preserved,  for  the 
marble  being  a  harder  material,  the  lines  were  formed  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  means  of  drill  holes,  and  as  they  went  in  much  deeper  than 
the  chisel,  we  can  often  ascertain  the  direction  of  the  lines  when  they 
themselves  have  been  utterly  obliterated. 

^Iie  slabs  at  S.  Omer  consist  of  three  ^izes,  the  sides  of  which  bear 
the  proportion,  1 ,  3,  5.  The  larger  ones  consii<t  principally  of  portraits 
of  the  donors  on  horseback :  these  were  varied  by  others,  containing 
nine  figures  of  men  or  animals,  in  as  many  circles.  Others,  again, 
have  interlacing  foliage  or  shields.  There  are  also  some  fragments  of 
slabs  much  larger  than  any  of  these  :  they  probably  served  as  centres 
for  the  {lavements  of  the  chapels.  One  representa  the  burial  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  other  is  defaced. 

Of  the  second  size,  the  subjects  are  still  more  varied  : — Armed  ele- 
phants, the  seven  liberal  arts,  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  labours  of 
the  months,  the  fables  of  JEsop,  besides  the  usual  arrangement  of 
foliage,  and  circles,  with  animals  in  them,  form  the  subjects.  Un- 
fortunately all  the  scries  are  very  imperfect.  Thus  we  have  only  ^^e 
out  of  the  seven  arts,  six  of  the  labours  of  the  months,  ^ve  of  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  only  two  of  the  fables. 

As  to  the  smaller  stones,  they  are  exceeding  numerous,  there  being 
about  seventy  varieties.  They  represent  various  kinds  of  foliage; 
various  subjects  from  the  Bestiarium  (the  natural  history  of  the  time)  ; 
some  Chimaerae,  which  strongly  recall  the  manner  in  which  these  meta- 
morphoses are  depicted  in  the  "  Ovid  Moralist*'  iii  the  library  at  Rouen ; 
&nd,  finally,  sundry  subjects  of  satirical  allusion,  such  as  the  ass  play- 
ing on  the  harp. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  in  even  those  few  dalles  which  have 
reached  our  time — the  sole  wrecks  of  this  once  magnificent  pavement — 
ve  can  almost  trace  the  same  thing  that  M.  Didron  fancies  he  has  dis- 
covered in  the  sculpture  at  Chartres  Cathedral,  viz.  the  Speculum  of 
Vincent  de  Beauvais,  written  in  stone.  Vincent  de  Beauvais  divides 
his  Speculum  into  four  parts  :  1 .  the  Doctrinal  Mirror,  which  teaches 
the  seven  liberal  arts ;  S.  the  Historical  Mirror,  the  history  of  the  world ; 
3.  the  Natural  Mirror,  the  study  of  nature ;  and  4.  the  Moral  Mirror, 
the  different  duties  to  fulfil,  and  vices  to  avoid.  The  first  is  represented 
by  the  seven  liberal  arts,  the  second  probably  by  the  metamorphoses, 
the  third  by  signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  labours  of  the  year,  &c. ;  whilst 
the  fourth  is  wanting,  but  probably  has  been  destroyed,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  believe  but  that  so  common  a  subject  as  the  battle  of  the 
Virtues  and  the  Vices  should  have  had  a  place  in  so  large  a  pavement. 
It  exists,  however,  at  Canterbury,  to  which  place  I  must  now  refer  for 
the  next  chronological  example. 

In  front  of  the  shrine  of  S.  Thomas  k  Becket,  remains  a  pavement  of 
Opus  Alexandrinum,  unlike  any  other  that  I  have  ever  seen — the  por- 
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phry,  the  serpentine,  the  piombino,  and,  indeedt  the  general  lines,  lell 
of  an  Italian  origin ;  but  the  intermixture  of  the  black  French  skte, 
the  brass  fillets,  the  flattened  circles,  the  fretted  border  in  the  centre, 
and  the  scale-like  diaper  in  the  angles,  inform  us  that  those  mateiiak 
have  been  put  together  by  some  western  artificer,  and  not  the  "  Petrns 
Civis,"  who  about  the  same  time  had  employed  his  skill  at  Westminster. 
Round  this  pavement,  as  a  centre,  there  are  now  inserted  about  thirty^ 
four  small  incised  stones.    Those  drawn,  idthough  not  in  their  origioil 
position  with  regard  to  each  other,  appear  to  have  retained  to  some  de- 
gree their  ancient  arrangement.     Unfortunately  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  make  any  restoration  that  would  be  completely  satisftuctory  with  re- 
gard to  the  angles  of  the  Opus  Alexandrinum ;  but  that  which  presents 
the  greatest  probability  would  be  to  place  the  circles  three  deep  on  the 
north  and  south,  two  deep  on  the  west,  and  none  at  all  on  the  east,  in- 
asmuch as  there  does  not  remain  sufficient  room  between  the  points  of 
the  mosaic  and  the  furrow  worn  in  the  marble  by  the  knees  of  the 
countless  pilgrims  who  went,  like  Chaucer,  to  worship  the  blissful  mar- 
tyr.   There  are  two  lozenge- shaped  stones,  one  containing  four  lions, 
in  as  many  circdes,  and  the  other  defaced,  which  help  to  fill  up  the 
space  left  between  the  angles  of  the  mosaic  and  the  indented  marUe 
above  mentioned.     The  rest  of  the  intervals,  as  well  between  the 
mosaic  and  the  stones,  as  between  the  stones  themselves,  were  pro- 
bably filled  with  the  coarse  mosaic  of  black  slate,  red  French  marble, 
and  white  close-grained  stone. 

The  subjects  are,  as  usual,  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  the  Labours  of 
the  Year,  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  and  chimerical  animals. 

No  one  of  these  series  is  perfect ;  but  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
most  valuable  examples,  both  from  the  spirit  of  the  drawing,  and  from 
the  fact  of  their  having  escaped  the  restoration  which  has  so  lamentably 
disfigured  the  slabs  at  S.  Omer ;  and  indeed,  it  was  with  great  plea- 
sure that  I  heard  the  architect  of  the  cathedral,  Mr.  Austen,  disdaioi 
any  intention  on  the  subject,  and  I  may  here  be  permitted  to  thank  that 
gentleman,  not  only  for  the  facilities  afforded  me,  but  for  sundry  hints 
as  to  their  ancient  state  and  the  sources  of  their  material. 

The  next  pavement  of  importance  is  now  preserved  in  the  church  of 
S.  Remi,  at  Rheims ;  it  originally  ornamented  the  space  between  the 
high  altar  and  the  body  of  the  choir  of  S.  Nicaise.  When  this  diurch, 
the  chef  d'auvre  of  the  celebrated  architect  Libergier,  was  destroyed  bj 
the  Bande  Noire  of  the  too  famous  Santerre,  they  were  sold  with  the 
rest  of  the  materials,  and  for  several  years  formed  the  pavement  of  a 
yard  leading  to  a  stable.  However,  some  time  ago,  they  were  acquired 
by  the  town,  and  finally  deposited  in  their  present  position. 

These  dalles  differ  from  any  of  the  others  before  described,  inasmach 
as  the  figures  are  formed  of  a  single  outline  run  in  with  lead.  From 
the  style  of  the  drawing,  they  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  we  should  probably  not  be  far 
wrong  in  saying  that  they  were  executed  under  the  superintendence  of 
Robert  de  Coucy  (the  successor  of  Libergier),  who  died  in  131 1. 

They  consist  of  forty-eight  lozenge- shaped  slabs,  each  having  a 
group  incised  on  it,  representing  some  one  of  the  BiblQ  ttories,  within 
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t  more  or  less  complete  qnatrefoil.  The  ceries  begins  with  the  con- 
itniction  of  the  Ark,  and  finishes  with  the  condemnation  a  second  time 
of  Daniel  to  the  lions'  den. 

Mr.  Tarb^,  who  has  published  these  very  interesting  monuments, 
•opposes  that  if  the  pavement  was  wholly  composed  of  historiated  slabs, 
ve  ihoaki  want  just  as  many  again  as  those  we  possess ;  but  I  think  it 
very  doubtful  if  the  whole  of  the  slabs  contained  figures,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  several  half  ones,  in  which  fc^iage  is  the  only  ornament. 

In  155S,  the  Spaniards  and  Flemings  succeeded  in  destroying  The* 
noanne,  a  town  about  eight  miles  from  S.  Omer.  Never,  probably, 
aioce  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  has  a  town  been  destroyed  with 
weh  relentless  animosity.  The  victorious  Flemings  carried  oflF  the 
works  of  art,  and  even  the  building  materials,  for  trophies:  thus  the 
cslhedrsl  of  S.  Omer  possesses  a  colossal  figure  of  our  Lord,  with  S« 
Mary  and  S.  John,  which  came  from  the  grand  portal  of  the  cathedral 
of  Therouanne.  This  group  now  stands  underneath  the  organ,  it  goes 
by  the  name  of  "  le  grand  Dieu  de  Therouanne."  In  like  manner,  in 
the  little  Village  church  of  Blaringhem,  there  are  about  sixty  incised 
dabs,  nearly  defaced,  and  inserted  into  the  pavement  without  order. 
The  tradition  runs  that  they  formed  part  of  the  spoils  of  Therouanne ; 
tad  when  we  consider  that  broken  pieces  of  them  are  found  built  up 
ioto  houses,  it  will  be  found  rather  easier  to  believe  tradition  in  this 
case,  than  when  the  same  authority  asserts,  that  the  dalles  of  S.  Omer 
came  from  a  temple  of  Minerva,  situated  on  Mount  Sithieu. 

As  to  the  art  of  these  stones  we  may  observe,  that  they  appear 
to  have  been  executed  a  little  later  than  those  of  S.  Omer :  the  large 
ooei  consist  of  scenes  from  sacred  history  in  circles  and  quatrefoils, 
and  the  smaller  in  much  the  same  subjects  as  those  of  S.  Omer. 

Another  pavement  is  drawn  in  Willemin's  work ;  it  is  there  described 
u  bemg  in  the  Mus^e  des  Augustins.  What  became  of  it  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  museum,  I  cannot  tell.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
hare  seen  it  in  any  of  the  public  collections  in  Paris,  but  most  probably 
it  is  in  the  dep6t  at  S.  Denis.  The  design  was  a  series  of  quatrefoils, 
teaching  one  another,  and  containing  foliage  :  the  space  between  them 
was  occupied  by  figures  on  a  black  ground,  and  the  incised  parts 
ve  stated  in  the  text  to  have  been  filled  up  with  bitumen. 

I  must  now  direct  your  attention  to  Italy,  and  there  we  find  a  some- 
what different  process  applied :  the  body  of  the  pavement  is  white 
oitrble,  and  the  figures  are  detached  by  a  black  ground  of  the  same 
material.  If  the  ground  is  tolerably  extensive,  the  black  marble  goes 
nght  through  :  if  on  the  contrary  it  is  small,  a  hole  is  cut  in  the  white 
marble,  into  which  a  thin  piece  of  black  is  then  inserted  s  lastly,  the 
liaes  of  the  drapery,  the  features,  &c.,  are  formed  by  incised  lines, 
filled  in  with  a  blade  resinous  cement.  The  two  principal  examples 
which  occur  to  me  are  the  baptistery  at  Florence,  and  the  cathedral 
at  Sienna.  The  former  may  almost  be  passed  over ;  for  though  it 
contains  a  great  many  white  slabs,  with  black  ornaments,  they  are  all 
mosaic ;  the  only  portion  containing  lines  being  a  circle  with  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac :  unfortunately  this  has  been  so  much  worn,  that  little 
caa  now  be  made  of  it. 
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As  to  Sienna,  we  are  much  better  off :  it  is  certaiply  the  only  incised 
pavement  tolerably  perfect,  and  although  of  different  dates,  and  conse- 
quently of  different  styles,  it  still  retains  its  unity  of  arrangement. 
The  first  in  order  of  time  are  the  representations  of  the  Virtues,  which 
are  arranged  round  the  altar :  they  are  all  referable,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  illustra- 
tions represent  Justice,  surrounded  firstly  by  a  richly  cusped  circle, 
and  then  by  a  square  border,  at  the  angles  of  which  are  represented 
the  winged  lamps  of  knowledge.  At  the  present  moment  I  forget 
whether  the  Italians,  who  always  know  who  did  everything,  or  if  they 
do  not,  always  invent,  refer  the  designs  of  these  to  Buoninsegna 
or  Simone  Memmi.  However  that  may  be,  they  are  beautifully  drawn, 
and  are  certainly  without  exception  the  very  finest  incised  slabs  which 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  rest  of  the  church  is  thus  mapped  out. 
Rich  borders  run  from  pillar  to  pillar,  both  north  and  south,  and  east 
and  west.  These  again  enclose  rich  borders,  separated  from  them  by 
bands  of  plain  marble.  In  the  nave  within  these  last,  we  find  princi- 
pally scenes  from  the  Scriptures,  executed  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century:  some  of  them  of  later  date  are  attributed  to 
Beccafumi.  Others  again  are  earlier,  more  particularly  a  curious 
collection  of  mediaeval  emblems  of  the  Italian  cities  in  opus  vermi- 
culatum,  which  probably  dates  considerably  before  the  present  cathe- 
dral. Other  subjects  are  the  Wheel  of  Fortune,  the  Seven  Ages 
of  Man,  Socrates  and  Crates  climbing  the  Mountain  of  Virtue; 
together  with  the  ten  sibyls  and  figures  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity : 
these  last  and  the  sibyls  are  placed  in  the  aisles,  and  belong  to  the 
sixteenth  century. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  given  as  correct  an  account  as  I  can  of  the 
various  pavements  of  incised  stones  that  I  have  been  able  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with,  either  by  books  or  actual  inspection :  that 
there  are  others  I  can  scarcely  doubt ;  more  especially  in  Germany,  a 
country  so  rich  in  the  arts  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but.  neither  have 
I  seen  them  myself  in  that  country,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  find  an 
account  of  any. 

It  appears  to  me  very  desirable  that  some  endeavours  should  be 
made  to  introduce  this  beautiful  description  of  pavement  into  the  choirs 
and  richer  portions  of  our  cathedrals  and  churches,  and  in  some 
measure  to  Bubstitute  a  material  affording  opportunities  to  the  artist  to 
embody  his  ideas,  in  place  of  what  are  now  called  encaustic  tiles  ; 
which,  however  they  may  recommend  themselves  by  the  excellence  of 
their  manufacture,  generally  end  by  sickening  us  of  their  endless 
repetitions  of  the  same  rose,  the  same  fieur-de-lys,  and  the  same  scroll. 
If  this  holds  good  with  regard  to  our  churches,  how  much  more  must 
it  be  with  regard  to  our  public  buildings,  where  black  and  white  marble 
pavements,  and  tiles  with  the  badges  of  extinct  dynasties,  usurp  the 
place  of  those  representations  of  the  history  of  a  people  which  would 
indeed  enable  us  to  find  sermons  in  stones. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  it  becomes  us  to  copy  the  errors  of  our 
forefathers  in  natural  history  and  place  them  in  our  cathedrals.  But 
the  other  sources  of  design  remain  equally  open  to  us  as  to  them ;  the 
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Bible  is  the  same  now  as  then  :  the  same  virtues  and  the  same  vices 
affect  us :  the  arts  abstractedly  are  the  same  (would  that  their  ex<- 
celleoce  were  identical) ;  so  are  the  fables  of  Esop  (for  at  least  the 
beasts  and  birds  have  not  changed  their  costume),  and  surely  the 
modern  discoveries  in  natural  history  would  furnish  us  with  beings  as 
strange  as  any  which  ever  presented  themselves  to  the  compilers  of  the 
Bestiaria.  In  fact,  time  has  added  to  rather  than  diminished  our 
choice  of  subjects.  Those  stories  having  a  deeply  symbolical  mean- 
ing, such  as  the  pelican  in  her  piety,  the  lion  animating  her  whelps, 
would  of  course  be  retained. 

Above  ail,  in  designing  new  subjects,  we  must  be  careful  to  the  last 
degree  to  give  them  a  sharp  and  energetic  outline  even  when  copying 
from  nature.  For  unless  the  subjects  are  really  copied  directly  from 
D&ture,  there  can  be  no  freshness  or  originality  about  them.  In 
designing  a  group  of  figures,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the  living 
model  and  good  atout  cloth  garments  ;  for  a  man  may  copy  roedisevcd 
figures  for  ever,  and  yet  be  unable  to  design  as  th.ey  did  in  the  Middle 
Agea ;  for  doubtless  then,  as  now,  really  good  figures  (and  there  were 
not  a  few  of  them  produced  in  the  thirteenth  and  beginning  of  the 
'  fourteenth  centuries)  were  copied  directly  from  the  life.  If  monsters 
must  be  employed,  why  not  follow  the  advice  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
who  recommends  us  in  this  case  to  copy  parts  of  existing  animals,  and 
afterwards  to  join  them  together  ?  but  1  think  the  giraffe,  the  kangaroo, 
and  the  apteryx,  would  be  as  effective  as  any  mediaeval  chimera  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  resources  we  might  derive  from  the  antediluvian  world : 
truth  is  always  stranger  than  fiction. 

Again,  in  designing  an  incised  slab,  our  great  aim  should  be  to  make 
the  object  cover  the  ground  pretty  equally,  so  as  to  leave  no  very  large 
spaces  of  cement  which  would  be  liable  to  be  worn  into  holes.  When 
this  cannot  be  done  a  small  circle  is  left,  so  as  to  diminish  the  apace 
aod  baUnce  the  composition.  These  little  circles  occur  very  frequently 
m  the  S.  Omer  slabs.  When  this  space  becomes  larger,  as  in  the 
l*&urus.  at  Canterbury,  they  become  quatrefoils :  and  when,  as  in  the 
equestrian  figures,  it  becomes  still  more  extensive,  a  stem  of  foliage 
supplies  their  place.  Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  termination 
of  the  lines  of  the  drapery :  they  should  never,  if  possible,  end  in 
a  sharp  point,  but  rather  in  a  blunt  point,  with  a  nick  at  the  end. 
The  object  of  this  is  evident :  the  workman  can  get  his  drill  or  chisel 
to  the  end  of  the  latter,  whereas  the  former  must  necessarily  be  shal- 
lower towards  the  end,  and  consequently  soon  become  obliterated 
in  that  part,  especially  when  the  stone  has  become  worn  down  to 
the  depth  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  as  the  dalles  of  S.  Omer  have. 

Again,  the  borders  should  be  composed  of  a  stout,  strong  network, 
of  two  or  more  scrolls  :  if  a  single  scroll  is  used,  figures  should  be 
introduced,  to  restore  the  proper  balance,  and  give  it  strength.  An 
additional  amount  of  energy  is  got  by  not  making  the  scroll  homo- 
geneous with  the  outer  line  of  the  border :  a  good  strong  line  should 
be  employed  to  divide  them. 

Altogether,  I  see  no  reason  why  incised  slabs  might  not  become  the 
receptacles  for  the  very  best  artistic  talent  we  can  procure, -r- only  taking 
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care  always  to  preserre  a  certain  enei^  of  outline,  for  which  we  ooold 
find  the  most  valuable  hints  in  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  Etmsoan 
▼ases. 

Having  designed  oor  dalles,  the  next  thing  is  how  to  arrange  them. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  small  ones  have  a  plain  border  round  escbg 
which  enables  us  to  place  them  in  juxtaposition,  without  requiring  any 
intervening  plain  border ;  they  can  therefore  serve  as  a  ground  in  which 
to  insert  the  larger  subjects,  or  can  form  a  subsidiary  bwder  round  one 
of  the  intermediateosixed  slabs,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  range  with  ttm 
larger. 

But  of  course  die  whole  arrangement  of  a  pavement  depends  on  the 
disposition  of  the  larger  subjects.  Now  these  lattery  in  Western  Europe, 
are  generally  either  lozenge- shaped  or  circular,  and  occasionally  qoatre* 
foiled.  If  the  space  required  to  be  paved  was  small,  such  as  the 
sanctuary  of  a  church,  a  species  of  diaper  might  be  formed  by  making 
the  large  dalles  touch  at  their  edges,  as  at  Canterbury,  and  tiie  ex- 
amples from  8.  Denis,  the  interstices  being  filled  up  widi  plain  daUes* 
or  mosaic,  or  cement  of  a  different  colour.  If  the  space  is  rather  con- 
siderable, a  more  complicated  form  of  diaper  was  adopted,  as  in  Abbol 
Seabrook's  tile  pavement  in  Gloucester  cathedral,  where  every  alternate 
row  of  the  diaper  is  made  up  of  smaller  and  unequal  members,  thus 
affording  ample  space  for  detaching  the  subjects,  by  means  of  a  plain 
border.  When,  however,  the  space  was  still  larger,  as  a  whole  choir 
or  a  large  chapel,  it  was  divided  into  three  or  more  longitudinal  strips 
by  means  of  borders :  these  borders  were  again  filled  with  a  diaper 
such  as  I  have  above  described,  only  varied  in  each  strip.  The  middle 
strip,  of  course,  would  be  the  widest,  and  contain  the  most  important 
subjects ;  while  those  of  subsidiary  interest,  such  as  the  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  the  labours  of  the  year,  or  the  battle  of  the  virtues  and  the 
vices,  would  be  referred  to  the  sides. 

A  border  would  run  all  round  this  last  composition,  but  I  am  very 
doubtful  whether  it  would  enclose  the  first  and  simplest;  for  the 
western  artists  during  the  Middle  Ages  were  not.  over  fond  of  borders, 
exhibiting  thereby  a  great  contrast  with  their  Italian  brethren  who 
followed  the  antique,  where  the  border  often  forms  the  largest  part  of 
the  composition. 

I  should  not  omit  to  state  that  a  large  square  subject  was  generally 
placed  in  the  sanctuary  before  the  altar.  This,  in  Prior  Crawden's 
Chapel  at  £ly,  represents  Adam  and  Eve  ;  and  M.  Deschamps  has  very 
properly  placed  a  great  slab  of  the  death  of  the  Virgin  in  a  similar 
position  in  his  very  clever  restoration  of  the  pavement  of  S.  Omer.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  resort  to  tile  pavements 
to  find  types  for  the  general  arrangement*  on  account  of  the  deficiency 
of  any  example  of  incised  stones  remaining  in  statu  quo.  But  I  think 
that  there  could  have  been  but  very  little  difference  between  them  in  this 
respect,  for  the  subjects  show  that  the  majority  of  incised  stones  were 
intended  to  be  used  lozenge  foshion,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  gene- 
rally find  the  tiles  arranged  in  the  more  perfect  pavements  which  have 
come  down  to  our  tiroes.  One  word  more  on  the  cement,  or  as  the 
French  call  it  the  mastic,  with  which  the  interstices  are  filled.     An 
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toalyaiB  has  been  made  of  that  at  S.  Omer,  by  M.  Tavemier :  it  waa 
foQDd  to  coDBiflt  of  lime,  mud*  poanded  brick,  rosin,  and  colouring 
matter ;  the  rosin  being  in  the  proportion  of  one-sixth  of  the  whole. 
It  would  i^pear  that  the  materials,  with  the  exception  of  the  rosin  and 
part  of  the  lime,  were  made  up  into  a  kind  of  clay,  which  was  burnt 
sod  groiud  into  powder :  it  was  then  mixed  with  the  colouring  matter^ 
the  roBia,  and  the  rest  of  the  lime.  The  accounts  of  this  process, 
which  are  repeated  in  the  same  words  both  in  the  work  of  M.  Des* 
cfaamps  and  M.  Wallet,  are  rather  confused ;  but  the  above  appears  to 
i&e  to  be  the  meaning,  as  far  as  I  can  make  it  out,  inasmuch  as  two 
analyses  are  given  and  one  receipt  for  the  synthesis,  which  agrees  with 
neither  of  the  former. 

M.  Deschamps  recommends  the  hot  cement  used  by  marble  masons, 
and  it  is  with  this  that  the  restoration  has  been  made.  M.  Vandam* 
bosse,  by  whom  the  dalles  of  S.  Omer  have  been  restored,  informed 
me  that  his  cement  was  composed  of  one-quarter  of  wax,  three-quarters 
of  rosin,  besides  powdered  stone  and  ivory-black  :  however,  he  added, 
the  workmen  were  not  particular  to  a  shade  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
portions.  Of  this  there  is  a  good  proof  in  one  of  the  large  equestrian 
dalles  fixed  against  the  wall ;  in  one  place  the  cement  has  cracked, 
while  in  another  it  runs  out  like  honey ;  however,  it  is  but  justice  to 
sdd,  that  generally  speaking  it  has  stood  very  well.  Probably  where 
one  colour  only  ia  to  be  employed,  there  is  nothing  superior  to  the 
modem  Roman  cement :  unfortunately  its  tone  is  so  strong,  that  any 
attempt  to  colour  it  would  require  so  much  pigment  that  all  the  strength 
of  the  cement  would  be  de^royed.  Parian  cement  is  much  better  in 
this  respect,  but  does  not  possess  sufficient  properties  for  resisting  damp 
to  recommend  ita  use  in  any  work  required  to  last  for  centuries,  as  a 
pavement  of  a  church. 

I  regret  much  that  want  of  time  has  prevented  me  from  making  any 
experiments  in  this  matter.  That  we  can  obtain  a  cement  which  will 
take  colour  and  resist  the  damp  cannot  be  doubtful  in  an  age  which  is, 
par  excellence,  the  age  of  cements :  it  can  only  require  a  little  time 
sad  patience.  I  may  here  observe  that  M.  Wallet,  who  describes  the 
slabs  before  they  were  restored,  enumerates  the  following  colours  as 
being  visible ; — brown  of  various  tints ;  slate  colour,  more  or  less  deep ; 
brick  red,  more  or  less  yellow ;  and  bright  red.  One  or  two  of  the 
smaller  slabs  which  have  escaped  the  restoration,  and  are  at  present  in 
the  Museum,  present  us  with  a  cement  of  a  graniculated  appearance, 
like  coarae  gunpowder  mixed  with  little  pieces  of  brick.  That  at 
Canterbury  is  much  finer,  and  there  is  less  brick ;  but  when  it  doee 
occur,  it  is  in  much  larger  pieces. 

if  marble  be  used,  probably  the  best  thing  would  be  to  burn  shellac 
mixed  with  colour  in  the  incisions  with  a  hot  iron.  The  lead  filling  in, 
ss  in  the  S.  Nicaise  pavement,  is  much  the  most  difficult  of  all,  inas- 
much as  only  a  small  portion  of  the  lead  is  run  at  a  time :  in  this  case 
the  incisions  should  be  undercut,  and  small  drill  holes  made  in  the 
angles,  in  order  to  prevent  the  lend  from  moving. 

The  principal  objection  to  this  last  process  is,  that  in  course  of  time 
the  lead  oxydiaea  on  the  surface,  and  becomes  nearly  the  same  tint  as 
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the  Btone  itself :  the  best  remedy  for  this  woukl  be  to  oil  or  wax  the 
stones  at  intervals,  much  in  the  same  way  that  oak  floors  are  kept  in 
order. 

Thus  there  are  really  no  valid  reasons  why  these  pavem^its  should 
not  share  in  the  general  renaissance  of  Christian  art.  Luckily  there 
remains  enough  to  enable  us  to  effect  this  in  ail  certainty  ;  and  it  mu^t 
be  a  subject  of  congratulation  that  what  few  examples  have  been  spared 
to  us  belong  to  the  golden  period  of  Christian  art  and  poetry — ^the  age 
whiclt  presented  us  with  the  Cathedral  of  Beauvais,  the  Abbey  of  West- 
miiister,  the  Niebeluugenlied,  and  the  Divine  Comedy.^ 
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A  Paper  read  during  an  Excuriion  of  the  Worcester  Dioeegan  Archi- 
tectural Society  to  the  Churches  of  Kemerton,  Overbmry,  and  Hredon, 
June  ^\st,  1 855.     By  John  SitvKaK  Walkbb,  Librarian  and  Curator. 

Befobb  entering  upon  the  immediate  subject  of  my  paper,  I  will  with 
your  permission  make  a  few  brief  observations  upon  the  general  character 
of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Worcestershire. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  GUI'  county  does  not  rank  very  high  in 
an  ecclesiological  point  of  view.  Of  its  two  hundred  and  thirty  churches, 
the  only  ones  I  can  call  to  mind  which  combine  large  size  with  superior 
architectural  character,  are  those  of  Malvern,  Pershore,  Kidderminster, 
Bromsgrove,  and  Tredington  (the  two  former  were  originally  conven- 
tual). About  sixty  are  good  average  structures,  with  interesting  archi* 
tectural  features,  and  consist  of  chancel,  nave,  with  one  or  two  aisles, 
and  tower,  such  as  Bredon,  Overbury,  Chaddesley- Corbet,  Northfield, 
Rempsey ;  Evesham,  All  Saints,  and  S.Lawrence.  There  are  upwards  of 
a  hundred  and  twenty  small  churches  having  merely  chancel  and  nave,  with 
occasionally  a  transeptal  or  other  chapel  attached  ;  these  have  either  a 
tower,  as  Strensham,  Sedgeberrow,  and  Spetchley,  or  a  wooden  bell- 
turret  at  the  west  end,  such  as  White-Lady-Aston,  Besford,  Alfrick,  &c. 
The  remaining  churches  are  modern,  or  have  been  erected  since  the 
decline  of  Pointed  architecture. 

We  must  not  however  always  judge  of  the  architectural  value  of  a 
building  merely  by  its  size.  I  do  not  know  where  you  would  find  three 
contiguous  churches  of  greater  architectural  or  ecclesiological  interest 
than  those  of  Kemerton,  (which  by  the  way  is  in  Gloucestershire) 
Overbury,  and  Bredon,  from  which  moreover  the  voice  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving  daily  ascends. 

At  the  former  exquisite  modern  edifice,  where  we  have  this  morning 
had  the  privilege  of  joining  in  our  beautiful  liturgy,  offered  up  with 

*  The  dalles  of  S.  Omer  and  Blaringbem  have  been  pablished  and  iUastrated  bf 
M.  Hermand,  M,  Wallet,  and  lastly  M.  Deschamps,  who  has  made  a  rery  interesting 
restoration  of  the  pavement  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Omer,  in  the 
•*  Anuales  ArcLeologiquea'   of  M.  Didroii. 
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ttmt  reverential  earaestn^ea  which  is 'so  charmeteriatic  of  its  esteemed 
rector,  who  in  this  and  other  inst9Qces  ha^  "  shown  such  great  love  to 
the  house  of  the  Lobo  and  to  the  offices  thereof,"  you  must  all  have 
been  struck  with  the  reality  and  consistency  of  every  thing  around, 
from  the  »pacious  and  Tofty,  hut  comparatively  plain  nave,  to  the 
sumptoQos  chancel,  with  its  delicate  carving,  its  storied  windows,  its 
walls  and  roof  '*  rich  with  every  gorgeous  hue." 

The  church  at  Overbory  has  been  fully  and  lucidly  explained  by  Mr. 
Freeman.  I  will  therefore  at  once  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of 
Biedon  church,  the  remaining  object  of  our  investigation  to-day,  and 
within  whose  walls  we  are  now  assembled. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place  notice  a  few  historical  particulars,  then  de- 
wribe  the  original  plan  of  the  church,  afterwards  poii^t  out  the  various 
alterations  which  have  subsequently  taken  place,  and  lastly  give  a  short 
account  of  the  architecture  and  arrangements  as  at  present  existing. 

The  parish  of  Bredon  is  situated  in  the  hundred  of  Osy^ldslow,  in 
the  deanery  of  Pershore,  and  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Wor- 
<^ter.  It  was  anciently  written  Bredon  and  Breodune,  and  is  con- 
sidsced  to  signify  a  place  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, — Braid,  extremity ;  and 
Don.hiU. 

A  monastery  was  founded  here  before  the  year  716,  by  Eanulph, 
gmid&ther  to  king  OiJia,  and  was  dedicated  to  S.  Pet^r,  Eanulph 
receiTiDg  the  lands  for  that  purpose  from  Bthelbald,  King  of  Mercia. 
la  780,  Ofia,  King  of  the  Mercians,  gave  to  the  church  which  his 
grandfather  Eanulph  had  erected  {it  Bredon,  seventy  manses  at  Westyle 
and  Coftune,  a  wood  adjoining  to  them,  with  meadows,  &c.,  at  other 
plaees.  Bertwulph,  King  of  the  Mercians,  having  conferred  some 
pnTilegea  upon  the  monastery,  the  abbot  Eanmund  and  the  convent 
gave  him  a  large  silver  quoit,  finely  worked,  and  of  great  value,  and  a 
hoodred  and  twenty  mancuses  of  pure  gold.  This  monastery  con- 
tianed  under  an  abbot  of  its  own  till  after  the  year  841  :  but  before 
the  Conquest  it  became  part  of  the  possesjtions  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Worcester.  It  was  probably  annexed  to  the  Qi.«hopric  in  964,  when 
it  was  included  by  King  Edgar  in  the  hundred  of  Oswaldslow,  which  he 
granted  to  the  church  of  Worcester.  The  manor  of  Bredon  continued 
ia  the  possession  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  till  the  fourth  (jf  Eliza- 
beth, when  it  passed  to  the  crown ;  and  soon  after,  with  the  appur- 
teoances  and,  unfortunately,  the  advowson,  to  T.  Knowles.  who  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  same  reign  alienated  it  to  Thomas  Copley  and 
George  Homihold ;  since  that  time  it  has  been  in  the  possession  of 
various  families. 

The  parish  church^  is  dedicated  to  S.  GKles.  As  erected  in  the 
^ter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  comprised  a  lofty  nave  and  north 
porch,  a  tower  eastward  of  the  former,  with  probably  a  short  chancel 
<^r  sanctuary  beyond ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  positive  evidence,  there 
being  no  remains  of  the  original  fabric  eastward  of  the  nave.  If  we 
examine  churches  of  aboi;t  the  same  date,  and  which  have  undergone 
Qo  material  alteration,  we  shall  very  often  find  a  central  tower  with  a 

'  Three  views  and  a  grouud-plan  of  this  church  will  be  fuuud  in  *'  Branduu's 
l^aruh  Charcbes/'  it  is  also  pictured  in  "  Rtilton's  Sketches  of  Clrarches." 
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short  eastern  limb,  withoat  transepts,  as  at  Gascington  and  Iffley,  Ozon. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  case  in  this  instance,  thus 
carrying  out  the  triple  division  into  sanctuary,  chancel,  and  nave,  which 
in  the  Norman  period  was  usually  marked  by  construction  instead  of  hy 
arrangement,  the  more  usual  plan  in  later  times. 

To  return  to  Bredon.  The  Norman  fabric  did  not  long  remain  on- 
altered,  a  chapel  being  added  to  the  south  side  of  the  nave  early  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  same  century,  most 
important  additions  were  made,  comprising  the  noble  chancel,  the 
present  tower  and  spire,  and  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  diurch 
builders  of  the  Third-Pointed  period  happily  in  this  instance  confined 
their  ojperations  to  the  ejection  of  a  five-light  west  window.  FVom 
the  occurrence  of  two  strings  in  the  interior,  the  original  west  window 
was  probably  a  couplet  or  triplet,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Freeman.  These 
additions  to  the  Norman  church  appear  to  have  been  made  so  as  to  in- 
terfere as  little  as  possible  with  the  mginal  fiibric.  The  walls  are 
merely  cut  through  to  admit  of  the  insertion  of  the  arches  comraiui- 
cating  with  the  aisles,  and  the  corbel  table,  removed  from  the  nvie 
when  the  south  chapel  was  added,  has  been  rebuilt  under  the  eaves  ci 
the  new  erection. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  various  changes  which  the  church  has  un- 
dergone, and  find  that  it  consists  of  a  Norman  nave,  First-Pointed 
chapel,  Middle-Pointed  aisle,  tower,  and  chancel.  The  Norman  woik 
is  particularly  good  and  in  excellent  preservation.  The  west  front  and 
north  porch  are  peculiarly  valuable.  The  former  is  flanked  by  cha- 
racteristic square  turrets,  with  pyramidal  stone  cappiogs,  the  angles  of 
the  two  upper  stages  being  ornamented  with  shafts.  The  porch  has 
somewhat  the  effect  of  a  small  transept,  the  walls  being  as  high  as 
those  of  the  nave :  the  lower  part  is  groined  with  diagonal  ribs  spring- 
ing from  shafts  in  the  angles,  but  having  no  ridge-piece  or  boss  at  the 
intersection.  Above  is  a  room  without,  at  present,  any  means  of  access 
or  aperture  whatever,  except  a  small  opening  in  the  gable.  There  were 
formerly  two  entrances,  one  from  the  aisle  on  the  east  side,  the  other 
from  the  churchyard  on  the  west.  These  lofts  over  porches  are  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Biozam  to  have  been  inhabited  by  lay  recluses,  male 
or  female.^  The  corbel  table  of  the  nave  is  continued  under  the  eaves 
and  across  the  front  to  support  the  thickened  wall  of  the  gable,  which 
retains  its  original  cross,  as  likewise  does  the  gable  of  the  nave.  The 
south,  west,  and  north  porch  doorways  are  ornamented  with  chevrons, 
and  supported  on  single  shafts.  Mr.  Petit^  remarks  upon  the  great 
richness  and  variety  which  is  given  in  the  Norman  examples  in  this 
neighbourhood,  particularly  at  Bredon,  by  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  chevrons  are  set,  some  being  on  or  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
wall,  some  to  the  surface  of  the  archivault,  and  some  on  a  suriiBce 

'  The  last  of  these  recloses  was  John  Gibbs,  Rector  of  Gissing^,  in  Norfolk,  who 
was  ejected  as  a  Nonjuror  in  1690.  ''  Alter  his  ejection  he  dwelt  in  the  north  porch 
chamber,  and  lay  on  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the  rood-loft,  having  a  window  at  bis 
head,  so  that  be  could  lie  in  his  narrow  couch  and  see  the  altar." — BIomefield*s 
History  of  Norfolk. 

'  Archaeological  Journal,  Vol.  IV.  p.  103< 
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forming  an  angle  with  both.  The  windows  are  plain,  deeply  splayed 
internally,  and  rest  on  a  stringcourse  which  is  continued  over  the  seg- 
mental rear-arches  of  the  doorways.  The  western  arch  of  the  tower 
u  Pointed,  resting  on  Norman  capitab,  and  with  chevrons  on  its 
western  face.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  are  the  remains  of  a 
piscina,  indicating  the  site  of  an  altar  in  the  usual  position  westward 
of  the  rood-screen.    The  font  is  poor  Third-Pointed. 

The  Ptrst-Pointed  chapel  extends  from  the  east  end  of  the  nave  to 
the  8onth  doorway ;  it  is  under  a  separate  gable,  and  is  divided  from 
the  nave  by  a  pier  and  two  responds  supporting  Pointed  arches  of  plain 
ind  massive  design.  At  the  east  end  is  a  triplet,  and  to  the  south  are 
four  couplets  of  trefoil- headed  lancets,  separated  (internally)  by  de- 
tached marble  shafts.  The  west  window  is  a  couplet  with  a  quatrefoil 
in  the  bead,  but  is  blocked  up  to  accommodate  one  of  the  most  gor. 
geoQs  and  costly  monuments  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that  of  Giles 
Rsede  and  his  wife,  whose  recumbent  effigies,  with  those  of  their 
children  kneeling,  are  surmounted  and  surrounded  by  arches,  columns, 
entsblatnres,  obelisks,  and  other  devices  too  numerous  to  mention^  all 
composed  of  variegated  and  black  marble  and  alabaster,  the  whde 
foitber  heightened  with  colour  and  gilding.  It  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement to  the  church,  and,  I  should  say,  no  detriment  to  the  fame 
of  the  worthy  Giles  Reede,  if  the  whole  of  the  superstructure  above 
the  effigies  were  to  be  removed  and  the  window  reopened.  The  super- 
flttons  marble  might  be  advantageously  converted  into  a  mosaic  altar- 
piece. 

There  are  a  trefoil-beaded  piscina,  and  three  sculptured  slabs  under 
recessed  arches  on  the  south  side ;  two  of  the  latter  bear  crosses,  on 
the  other  is  a  shield  with  two  arms  issuing  therefrom  and  holding  a 
heart.  In  the  north-east  angle  are  the  remains  of  the  ascent  to  the 
roodloft,  which  was  nearly  perfect,  of  rich  open  work,  with  a  border  of 
vine  leaves  at  the  bottom,  and  enriched  with  colour  and  gilding.  It 
was  removed  during  the  repairs  some  years  ago. 

The  north  aic<le  is  of  the  same  length  as  the  opposite  chapel,  but 
much  narrower ;  it  also  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  two  arches  resting 
on  a  pier  and  two  responds,  with  very  poor  capitals.  There  are  three 
side  windows  of  two  lights,  while  the  east  has  three,  all  with  geo- 
metrical tracery. 

The  tower  is  three  stages  in  height,  with  buttresses  to  the  north- 
aod  south  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  second  stage.  On  the  north 
Bide  is  a  doorway  into  the  church ;  above  is  a  trefoil- headed  opening, 
through  which,  by  means  of  a  ladder,  access  is  gained  to  the  belfry, 
there  being  no  staircase*  Tlie  upper  stage  has  en  each  face  a  two-light 
window,  and  is  finished  with  a  battlemented  parapet,  from  within  which 
rises  the  graceful  spire  to  the  height  of  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  feet. 
There  are  three  rows  of  small  spire -lights,  disposed  on  alternate  faces. 
The  i^ypearance  of  the  tower  is  much  injured  by  being  covered  with  a 
coating  of  stucco. 

The  central  tower,  without  transepts,  is  a  rare  feature  in  this  county  : 
(he  only  examples  that  I  am  aware  of,  besides  Bredon  and  Overbury, 
being  at  Hanley  Castle  and  Hampton,  near  Evesham ;  indeed,  there 
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are  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  central  towers,  including  cmciform 
churches,  whereaa  there  are  as  many  as  forty  in  Qiouoestershire,  many 
of  them  witliout  tran&epts,  as  Brock  worth,  Beckford,  Leckhampton, 
Ogle  worth  (an  hexagonal  tower).  &c. 

We  now  come  to  the  spacious  and  beautiful  chancel  (46  ft.  by  tXh.} 
It  is  remarkably  uniform,  three  bays  in  length,  witb  a  two-light  Early 
Geometrical  window  of  the  same  design  in  each,  and  having  neither 
priest's  door  or  vestry  to  interfere  witb  the  regularity  of  the  plan.  The 
buttresses  are  good,  with  excellent  base  mouldings,  wbich  are  con- 
tinued along  the  walls.  In  a  buttress  on  the  north  side  is  an  elegant 
low  niche  trefoiled.  and  with  the  ball-flower  ornament ;  the  use  to 
which  it  was  applied  I  mast  leave  to  a  more  experienced  ecclesiologist 
than  myself  to  determine.  The  eaves  are  supported  on  a  cornice,  with 
ball-flowers  in  the  hollow. 

The  east  window  is  of  four  lights,  with  Geometrical  tracery. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  sanctuary  is  a  founder's  tomb,  without  any 
inscription,  under  a  crocketed  arcb  richly  ornamented  with  ball«flowers 
and  leaves ;  eastward  is  an  aumbry.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  pisdna, 
behind  which  is  one  of  those  openings  called  low  side  windows,  whieh 
have  so  long  puzzled  eccesiologists ;  the  most  probable  theory  ia  that 
which  asserts  them  to  be  external  confessionals.  A  little  to  tbe  vest 
are  triple  sedilia,  graduated,  and  with  plain  trefoiled  heads.  Sedtlia 
are  not  common  in  diis  county,  and  triple  ones  only  occur  here  and 
at  Kidderminster,  Chaddesley-Corbett,  Dodderhill,  and  in  tbe  chancel 
cf  the  old  church  at  Ombersley.  Placed  upright  against  the  wall  is  a 
singular  monument,  discovered  a  few  years  ago  with  its  face  downwards, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  pavement.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  represents  a  crucifix,  above  whieh  are  the  busts  of 
a  man  and  his  wife,  under  canopies.^  On  the  floor  is  a  large  stone  slab 
with  a  simple  brass  of  a  mitre,  and  a  Latin  inscription  to  the  memory 
of  Dr.  John  Prideaux.  who  was  Bishop  of  Worcester  at  the  time  of 
the  Great  Rebellion.  On  account  of  his  attachment  to  his  royal 
master,  and  his  pronouncing  all  those  of  his  diocese  who  took  up  arms 
against  him  excommunicate,  his  Bishopric  was  sequestered,  he  being 
only  allowed  4^.  Qd,  a  week  for  his  support.  He  died  at  Bredon.  at 
the  house  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Henry  Sutton,  July  20th.  1650,  leav- 
ing to  his  children  no  legacy  but  "  pious  poverty.  Gon's  blessing,  and 
a  father's  prayers.**  as  appears  by  his  last  will  and  testament. 

There  are  numerous  encaustic  tiles,  chiefly  heraldic,  on  the  sanctuary 
steps. 

In  the  churchyard  is  the  well  known  coped  high  tomb,  also  a  monu- 
mental cross  profusely  enriched  with  ball-flowers. 

The  present  state  of  the  church  is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory. 
The  extensive  restorations  which  were  effected  about  tweh'e  years  ago, 
appear  to  have  been  conducted  so  as  to  preserve  uninjured  the  cha- 
racter of  the  original  work ;  indeed,  I  know  of  few  instances,  at  least 
in  this  county,  of  an  equally  extensive  restoration  being  equally  well 
carried  out,  especially  when  we  consider  that  at  that  period  the  days  of 

'  This  and  the  coped  tomb  are  engraved  in  the  '*  Archaeological  Journal,"  Vol. 
II.  p.  91. 
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panimony  and  neglect,  of  modem  vandalUm  and  of  warden'^  wash, 
bid  scarcely  passed  away. 

Previous  to  the  improvement,  the  chancel  and  tower  were  partitioned 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  rood-loft  was  converted  into  a 
^^iog  gaUery,  the  south  and  west  doorways  were  blocked  up,  the 
floor  was  encumbered  with  the  usual  quantity  of  exclusive  pews,  and 
the  whole  further  "  beautified  and  adorned  "  with  plaister  and  whitewaish 
within  and  without.  Now  the  eye  ranges  from  the  west  end  along  the 
solemn  nave,  with  its  Icrfty  open  roof,  carved  open  seats,  and  tiled 
pa?efflent,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  elegant  Pirst-Pointed  chapel  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Middle-Pointed  usle  on  the  other ;  and  passing 
ODwards  through  the  narrow  sombre  tower,  and  the  interstices  of  the 
chancel  screen,  rests  upon  thefi.r  off  altar  and  the  graceful  eastern  window. 
We  are.  however,  painfuUy  reminded  of  the  absence  of  colour,  especially 
in  the  chancel,  which  notwithstanding  its  fine  proportions  and  sculptured 
eorichments,  presents  a  very  cold  and  cheerless  aspect,  proving  that 
architecture,  however  beautiful,  is  not  perfect  without  the  aid  of  de* 
corative  colour.  The  altar  cloth,  a  few  tiles,  and  one  or  two  figures  of 
painted  glass,  are  the  only  exceptions. 

The  pulpit  stands  in  the  north-east  angle  of  the  nave ;  it  is  very 
ugly,  and  unnecessarily  large  and  high.  The  nave  and  tower  pave- 
ment is  also  very  infelicitous :  it  is  formed  of  red,  black,  and  buff  tiles, 
disposed  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  cubes  placed  edgewise. 

The  tower  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  low  wooden  screen^  and 
properly  arranged  for  the  clergy  and  choir.  Across  the  chancel  arch 
is  a  new  stone  screen,  with  a  wooden  gate. 

I  will  in  conclusion  make  a  few  practical  observations  that  have 
occurred  to  me  during  the  consideration  of  the  church  before  us. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  observer,  that  the  position  of 
the  tower  between  the  nave  and  chancel,  must  be  very  inconvenient  for 
the  proper  celebration  of  our  present  services,  especially  when,  as  in 
this  instance,  and  at  Overbury,  it  is  so  narrow  as  to  be  almost  too  small 
for  a  ritual  chancel,  and  yet  shuts  out  the  constructional  chancel,  ren- 
dering it  nearly  useless,  except  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  tower  be  as  wide  as  the  nave,  as 
at  Hanley  Castle,  it  becomes  disproportionately  large  and  heavy,  though 
the  practical  inconvenience  is  in  a  great  measure  obviated.  At  Leck- 
l^ampton,  where  the  tower  is  very  narrow,  the  north  and  south  walls 
are  redactrd  in  thickness  below  to  gain  more  room,  and  carried  above 
on  corbelled  arches. 

This  arrangement  is  consequently  not  to  be  recommended  for  imita- 
tion, except  in  small  churches  without  aisles,  though  I  believe  Mr. 
Butterfield  has  successfully  adopted  it  at  S.  Matthias,  Stoke  Newington^ 
the  ai«les  in  this  case  being  continued  along  the  tower.  In  ancient 
churches  thus  constructed,  the  best  plan  is  to  consider  the  tower  as 
the  ritual  chancel,  as  in  Norman  times,  and  fit  it  up  for  the  clergy  atid 
choir,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  has  been  done  in  three  out  of  the  four 
Worcestershire  examples. 

The  chancel  at  Bredon,  though  unnecessarily  large  for  a  village 
church,  would  be  an  excellent  model  for  ^  populous  district  where  there 
was  a  probability  of  obtaining  a  large  choir  to  occupy  it. 
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SEQUENTIiE  INEDITiE.— XL 

LIIL— In  CoNVBRSioNB  Sancti  Pauli. 
Ex  MissaU  Agwkiensi} 


SoKBNT  plausua  IsBtabundi, 
Plausus  dulces  et  jucundi 

Virginis  ecclesue ; 
Agnum  eniui  de  leone 
£t  pastorem  de  pnedone 

dluistus  fecit  nodie. 

HuDc  agnorum  fecit  ducem ; 

Qui  parabat  agDis  crucem, 

£t  mortis'  supplicia. 
♦        ♦        •        ♦» 

Spina  cm  suas  Testes 
Affixere  falsi  testes 

£t  lictores  Stephani, 
Jam  columna  templi  viva, 
Palma,  vitis,  et  okva 

Cedros  seqaat  Lebani. 

Mansuescit  lupus  rapaz, 
£t  fit  agnus  et  vas  capaz 

Olei  Jsetitia: ; 
Vas  hoc  limi  plenum  auro. 
Plenum  gemmis  et  thesauro 

Vene  sapientiie. 

In  hoc  vasi  reponuntur, 
In  h&c  arcft  reduduntur 

Secreta  coelestia : 
Htc  abyssus  abyssorum, 
£t  htc  cceli  sunt  ccelorum ; 

Cuncta  quoque^  media. 


Saulus*  hoc  vas  prseclarum 
Cscdis  adhuc  et  minarum 

Spirat  in  discipulos ; 
Ut  infeiret^  necem  eis 
Ibat  missus  a  Judaeis 

Per  urbes  et  populot. 

£cce  venit  vox  desursum. 
Qui  divertit  lupi  cursum . 

A  mactandis  ovibus :— - 
"Saule,  quid  me  crucifigis? 
Cur  me  mactas  et  affligis 

In  meis  fidelibns? 

*'  Ego  Jesus  Nazarenusy 
Quem  tu  feroz  et  defrsenus 

In  membris  persequeris." 
Ad  banc  vocem  est  turbatus, 
£t  in  humum  jam  prostratus, 

"  Quidnamr  inquit,  '•  loqucris? 

**  Durum  tibi  calcitrare ; 
Durum  tibi  repugnare, 

Saule,  contra  stimulnm ; 
Besipiscens  esto  fortis ; 
Nam  oportet  pro  me  mortis 

Te  gustare  poculum/' 

Deleeatur  Ananias 

Ad  monstrandum  Paulo  viat 

Et  caHes  justiUe ; 
PttM  nube  falsitatis, 
Sumptii  luce  veritatii 

Fit  Doctor  Ecclesie  J 


^  3iusale  AquiUifenait  Beeiena  cum  omnibut  r€qumti» :  iUqueflguriM  .  _ 
emendaiitrime  perluttratum  Anno  1519»  JDie  15  SeptembrU,  ex  qfiema  liUram 
Gregorii  de  Gregoriie.  It  is  weU  known  that  the  Italian  Church  has  always,  si  » 
general  rule,  rejected  Sequences ;  or  admitted  them  only  in  its  northern  cathedrsb- 
Those  now  given  have  a  peculiar  character  of  their  own,  and  could  scarcely  he 
referred  to  either  of  the  three  great  families  of  Sequences,  French,  Germao,  or 
Scandinavian.  The  first  is  the  finest  with  which  we  are  acquainted  for  the  Con- 
version  of  S.  Paul. 

>  The  book,  wrongly,  fnortuie.  ■  A  half  strophe  is  here  wanting. 

*  The  writer  would  say  that  S.  Paors  doctrine  not  only  embraced  the  heights  and 
depths  of  theology,  bat  every  thing  included  between  the  two. 

*  Some  word  like  mm. 


is  clearly  wanting  both  to  metre  and  sense. 
<  The  book,  if^erai. 


Sanlos  vim,  hoc  vas  praedamm, 

7  The  book,i«»/t/i«. 


Sequentia  Inedita. 
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Verbom  Dei  jottos  ferte 
Bum  perlostrat  orbem  term 

Con?ertit  Ephe<io«, 
Tbessalonas,  Philippenses, 
PhiUdelphos,  Colouentes, 

Galatas,  CorinthioB. 

Hine  (lescendeiis  ad  Romanos 
Impognabat  ritas  vanos 
Per  fidem  Catbolicam, 


Petro  jonctua  in  agone. 
Mortem  pawus  sub  Nerone 
Arcem  iutrat  coelicam. 

Ad  quam,  Cbriste*  fac  renire 
Nos»  et  Botum  Te  sitire, 

Saucti  Pauli  precibus ; 
Ut  cum  ipso  gratttlemur, 
Teque  Deum  veneremur 

In  regnis  ooeleatibua.    Amen. 


LIV.^In  Fbsto  Sancti  Sioismundi  Rbois.  et  Martybu. 


Z).  Mai.  IL 


CUsna  diet  et  decorua 
Nobis  fulsit,  psallat  chorus    ■ 

Natali*  coocordi^ : 
Fiallant  omnes  laetabundi 
Ad  bead  Sigismundi 

FesCiva  soUemnia. 

Qui  secutns  Cbristi  ducem 
Nonis  novam  miles  crucem 

Saia  figit  humeris. 
Panpertatis  intrat  scholam  ; 
£t  regalem  ponit  stolam 

Spe  divini  mnneris. 

Rex  ad  bonnm  animatua 
Ut  sit  regiim  Regi  gratua 

Thebaeia'  Martyrmua 
Offert  pio  TQto  meotis 
Regnam  suam,  et  noogentis 

victum  pant  fratnbus. 

Qnam  vir  bonus  cedit  malis. 
Super  montem  vere  salis 

otniit  doroiciliumt 
Spernit  mondum :  sitit  Deum : 
Tandem  Beus  Tocat  eum 

Ad  se  per  martyrinm. 


Mortt  datur ;  sed  post  mortem 
Sanctus  in  Sanctorum  sortem 

Transit  Agennensium,* 
Quibus  vivis  deservivit 
Cum  his  et  post  mortem  vivit 

In  Terrd  Vi?entium. 

In  qu&  Sanctis  adsequatur 
£t  beatus  coronatur 

Martyr  cum  martyribus. 
Nee  indigne  ;  quia  datur, 
Ut  pro  Christo  patiatur 

Perfidia  tortoribns. 

Ob  quod  donis  illustratur, 
Mira  quibus  operatur 

Virtute  deific&. 
Nam  qui  mundus  bunc  precatur, 
Yotis  suis  oon  frustratur 

Per  ipsius  merita. 

Bigiamunde,  Martyr  Dei, 
Ora  Deum  ut  nos  ret 

Mereamur  venjam. 
Nos  iminundba  mundi  fiece 
Due*  mundatos  tuA  prece 

Ad  coelestem  Patriam.    Amen. 


LV. — In  F£8To  Sancti  Era b mi. 
Sequentia  legatur  ad  ptacitum* 


landea  Christo  aoWat  lastas 
Omnis  sezus,  necnon  setas, 

Laus  sit  oris  bostia : 
Bum  Erasmus,  pater  bonus, 
Pjas  panperum  patronus 

Transit  ad  caslestia. 


Hie  pneaul  Antiocbenus, 
Qrati&  divin&  plenus, 

Pietatis  speculum. 
Pastor  gre^s  Christi  fid  us. 
Doctor legis,  velut  sidus 

lUustravit  sssculum. 


'  We  should  probably  read  voeaii.  '  The  book,  Theboi, 

'  More  correctly  Affamteraium,  S.  Sigismand  repured  (and  is  generally  considered 
to  hare  founded)  the  monastery  at  Af^aunani  (now  S.  Maurice)  in  honour  of  S. 
Manrice  and  the  Theban  legion ;  and  this  explains  the  desemivU  of  the  next  line. 

*  The  book,  demundaio$. 
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Sequeniim  Inedii^, 


Prudent,  onttti,  rt  pu«1iriiiK» 
Dei  MTTus  et  amicut 

Gratut  erat  moribus. 
In  desertum  turbas  fugit 
Ibi  mel  de  petjri  sugit» 

Caput  omant  iloribus. 

Inter  cceli  volat  avea 
Cantns  modulaaa  suafei 

Spiritus'  dukedine ; 
Inter  tilia  seu  rotaa 
Paradisi  spectosai 
^  Florena  aolitudiiie. 

Cor?  o  paacitur  Eliat ; 
Baoetos  poer  Hieremiaa 

Ad  dooendum  mittitar. 
Paacitur*  et  erocator 
Piaseo  Regit  ut  loquatur 

Verbum  quod  coramittitnr. 


Svocatua  vir  apfMiet. 
Forti  poguft  multit  claret 

Signit  et  virtutibnt. 
Torquet*  Diodetianut; 
Suceedit  Maximianua 


Quorum  nbiea  cattatur, 
Dum  nee  teotit,  nee  mutator 

Bit  erepUia  vincolit. 
Multi  crednnt :  baptizantur: 
M  uiti  pain  eoronantur 

Vvm  tot  miraculit. 

Tandem  de  cqbIo  vocatua 
Gloriota  eoronatut 

(kelo  reddit  aplritnoi : 
lode  tuppUcet  preeamur 
Ut  tahrari  mefeamur 

Per  Bratmt  mflntum* 


LVI.— In  Fbsto  8.  Hmmacborjb. 

D.  M.  xn. 


Pleba  fiilelit  Henmchorv 
Gratnletur  in  boaore» 
De  quo  Marei  torceatore 

Oaudet  Aquileia : 
Cujut  eontors  Fortunatut; 
Nam  cum  illo  eoronatut* 

Faaiione  tocilU 

Gentem  eu1p&  veterem 
Reddent  fide  puberem^ 
Afflictut  in  carcerem 

Hermacborat  mittitur. 
Qui  contemptit  omnibut 
Poenis  et  tortoribui, 
Non  minii,  non  precibui. 

Nee  terrore  frangitur. 

Quo  precante  Dominum 

Pro  te  et  pro  cvterit, 
Fulget  Pater  Ismtnum 

In  oocttUo  caicerit ; 
Pontianut  igitur 

Lumen  mtttum  ccplitut 
Videt,  et  eflScitur 

Temporum'  tanctiitimnt^ 


Fama  Indt  notitiatur ; 
Cmea  lumen  contemplatnr; 
Fide  patrit  liberatur 

Puer  a  demonio : 
Unde  millti  baptixati 
Manu  Saneti  rortunati 
Dant  bonor^m  Trinitatt, 

Crednnt  M  Pilio. 

Quem  Sevattut  nomine, 
Seu  se  Taatani  crimine. 
Pro  Christi  certamine 

Vinctnm  tradit  carceri. 
Ubi  timul  tociat 
SaoDCtat  reddunt  gratiat; 
lilatat  injuriat 

Atcribentet  muneri. 

Noctu  (quorum  opere 

Dietcit  reli^o : 
Decollantem  in  caroere 
Pnefigurat  glortve^ 

Ameo. 


>  The  book,  wpiriiu, 

'  The  book,  H%epa»eitur;  the  eerrector  not  tteing  that  the  poet  wts  spetUng  of 
8.  Eratmus  under  the  character  of  Eliat  and  Jeremiah. 
■  The  book,  7\>rtoregue. 

*  We  must  probably  supply  tome  tnch  line  as 

In  coelestes  transit  itatot. 

*  8o  we  would  taggeat  for  templum,  which  is  the  printed  reading. 

*  The  latt  line  teems  to  have  been  omitM. 
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INTENDED  CATHEDRAL  AT  LILLE. 

Wi  have  been  requested  by  the  Commiflsioa  to  publish  the  sabjoined 
Qotification  of  an  enlarged  tenn  of  three  months  accorded  to  the  com* 
pctitors  for  this  great  work.     We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  do  so»  con^^ 
▼inced  as  we  are  that  the  designs,  if  really  intended  to  be  those  of  a 
structure  which  shall  do  honour  to  our  age,  must  not  be  hurried. 
With  those  particularly  who  compete  from  England,  it  ought  to  be  a 
point  of  conscienoe  to  do  their  beat,  for  of  course  France  will  greatly 
form  its  ideas  of  the  condition  of  religions  architecture   with  us, 
from  the  specimens  which  it  sees  displayed   at  Lille.     We  like- 
wise hope  that  the  enlargement  of  the  specified  time  will  induce  archi« 
tects  who  may  still  be  doubting  to  enter  the  lists.     There  will  be 
seren  months  between  the  publication  of  this  notice  and  the  day  when 
the  office  closes,  and  very  much  may  be  done  in  that  time.     We  agam 
remind  competitors  that  the  competition  is  for  a  French  cathedral,  and 
therefore  English  and  (German  peculiarities  are  alike  to  be  avoided. 

We  have  also  been  requested  by  the  Commission  to  make  arrange- 
ments for,  and  to  announce,  the  place  where  the  English  designs  may 
he  collect^  and  transmitted  en  tnasse  to  Lille.  We  shall  make  a  point 
of  effecting  the  arrangement  and  of  announcing  it  in  a  subsequent 
number. 

*  £ 

"The  Commission  to  carry  out  the  monumental  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
ItTreiHeand  S.  Peter  at  Lille,  has  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  most  distinguished  architects  of  France  and  other  countries 
are  preparing  to  answer  to  its  appeal.  Everything  presages  a  brilliant 
competition. 

"  in  order  to  fseilitate  to  the  utmost  of  its  power  the  labours  of  the  com- 
Pc^titan,  and  .upon  the  request  of  a  consideraole  number  of  them,  the  Com- 
nisiion  consents  to  aecorcl  them  an  extension  of  time.  AcoordinKiy  the 
designs  which  were  to  have  been  sent  in  on  the  1st  of  December,  1855,  will 
not  be  required  until  the  1st  of  March,  1856.  This  step,  which  it  takes  in  the 
interest  of  the  architects,  will  also  be  consistent  with  its  formal  intentiqn 
of  commencing  the  works  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

"Several  inaccurate  statements  having  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  the 
CosMBissibn  avails  itself  of  this  opportunity  to  warn  architects  not  to  aSlsaA 
to  any  notification  which  shall  not  emauate  from  itself. 

"  By  order  of  the  Commission. 

"  GouNX  A.  DB  GivuLAiNcomnv 

*•  Secretary." 


CANTBRBURY  CATHEDRAL. 

We  have  from  time  to  time  alluded  to  the  work  in  progress  of  refilling 
(katethmy  Cathedral  with  painted  glass.  It  has  already  been  carried 
far  enough  to  have  produced  a  perceptible  effect  upon  the  tone  of  the 
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building.  The  long-projected,  and  it  would  seem  fatal  window,  for  the 
south  aisle  of  the  choir,  which  was  originally  to  have  been  the  work  of 
H.  Gerente,  and  then  to  have  been  executed  by  the  late  Mr.  Gibbs,  from 
cartoons  prepared  by  Carpenter,  and  which  has  been  finally  carried  ont  by 
Mr.  Wailes,  from  the  sketch  prepared  by  the  latter,  is  at  last  in  its 
place.  It  occupies  the  most  westernly  of  the  great  triplet  of  Roman* 
esque  lights,  in  the  choir  aisle  of  this  side,  which  our  readers  will  re« 
collect}  are  quite  denuded  of  the  coloured  glass  which  still  exists  in  the 
psuedo-clerestory^  over  them,  as  well  as  in  all  the  windows  of  the  north 
aisle.  Its  subject  is  the  History  of  Moses.  The  style  is,  of  course, 
that  of  the  remaining  windows,  though  in  the  design  greater  attention 
has  been  paid  to  drawing  and  grouping  than  was  formerly  in  vogue; 
Some  of  the  colours  requiro  re-adjustment,  which  we  hear  Mr.  Watlei 
intends  to  effect,  but  on  the  whole»  we  must  congratulate  the  tub- 
scribers  to  this  long  protracted  work,  upon  a  result  attained  undef 
various  difficulties.  There  is  a  certain  modemneas  about  it,  which  we 
think  might  have  been  obviated,  while  all  the  solid  advantages  of 
superior  art  were  attained,  had  the  cartoons  been  subject  to  that  inqiec<* 
tion  which  it  was  we  believe  the  committee*s  desire  that  they  should 
have  been  brought  under,  but  which  unaccountably  was  overlooked 
at  Newcastle.  However,  we  repeat  it,  there  is  nothing  really  to  be  com- 
plained of.  We  understand  that  the  committee  intends  next  to  fill  the 
most  nortfaemly  of  these  windows  with  subjects  from  the  history  of 
Elijah,  leaving  the  central  window  for  the  last,  to  contain  antitypal 
events  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  life,  so  as  to  make  the  entire  triplet 
symbolical  of  the  Transfiguration. 

At  the  eastward  portion  of  the  Cathedral  several  other  windows  have 
been  filled  with  painted  glass,  by  Mr.  Austen,  brother  of  the  present, 
and  son  of  the  late,  surveyor  of  the  Cathedral.  Mr.  Austen  deserves 
credit  for  the  very  laborious  and  cAreful  way  in  which  he  has  copied 
the  style  and  ornamentation  of  the  old  glass  of  Canterbury.  This  is  of 
course,  no  advance  in  the  art  of  glass-painting.  But  it  is  a  safe  plan  at 
Canterbury,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  pay  him  this  deserved  compli- 
ment, while  at  the  same  time,  we  must  state  that  the  ancient  windows  still 
stand  unrivalled  in  brilliancy  and  depth.  We  have  already  stated  that 
he  has  already  so  filled  the  large  Romanesque  window  and  the  two  smaller 
windows  of  the  pseudo- clerestory  above  it,  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  Presby- 
tery, which  back  Archbishop  Howley's  tomb.  More  lately  he  has  carried 
out  the  three  which  match  those  on  the  south  side,  in  memory  of  the  late 
Canon  Lockwood .  The  increase  of  efi^ect  in  the  Presbytery  >  by  the  substi* 
tution  of  painted  for  plain  glass  in  these  six  windows  is  very  noticeable. 
Our  readers  will  recollect  that  in  each  of  the  eastern  transepts  are  two 
apsidal  chapels,  (copied  evidently  from  the  great  prototype  of  Cluny)  eacb 
lighted  by  a  single  window.  The  two  windows  of  the  chapels  in  the 
southern  transept  have  likewise  been  filled  with  painted  glass*  by  Mr. 
Austen,  the  one  to  the  north  containing  a  Radix  Jesse,  founded  upon  that 
with  which  the  eastern  window  of  the  crown  had  been  in  a  former  age 
patched.   The  latter  window  has  also  been  restored  by  the  same  artist,  tbe 

*  Wc  know  no  other  word  to  describe  the  range  of  smaH  upper  windows  m  tKe 
dboir  aisles  of  Canterbtiry  Cathedr&l  over  the  large  windows  of  the  groand  Story. 
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incongraona  addhiona  having  been  withdrawn*  and  the  Crucifixion  now 
fbraia  the  anbject  of  a  prominent  panel.  The  new  glass  can  be  without 
much  difficulty  detected,  but  the  whole  very  fairly  passes  muster.  We 
understand  that  the  partially-filled  windows  of  the  procession  path  are 
to  be  gradually  reinstated.  The  Chapter  has  it  also  in  contemplation 
to  commence  refilling  the  nave  windows  with  painted  glass,  and  sub- 
jects from  the  history  of  the  prophets  have  been  talked  of. 

Another  window  in  the  Third -Pointed  style,  by  the  other  Mr. 
Austen,  has  been  placed  in  the  north  window  of  the  ground  story  of 
the  north  tower  in  addition  to  the  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave.  It 
contains  figures,  and  is  an  improvement  upon  the  latter,  but  is  itself 
very  capable  of  being  improved  upon.  The  general  efiect  is  of  colour 
unsubdued. 

An  iron  railing  has  been  placed  round  the  efligy  of  Archbishop 
Howley,  of  a  very  unsubstantial  character.  We  wish  that  a  really 
ciiective  grill  of  rich  design,  had  been  placed  at  the  back  of  the  tomb^ 
guarding  it  from  the  aisle,  and  dispensing  with  a  red  curtain,  llien 
no  barrier  would  have  been  needed  on  the  side  of  the  Presbytery.  The 
Bnglish  mind  has  yet  to  learn  and  appreciate  the  value  and  beauty  of 
grills,  of  which  by  the  way,  Canterbury  Cathedral  contains  some  ex« 
cellent  early  specimens  of  much  simplicity,  but  great  merit. 

The  effigy  of  Bishop  Broughton,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken^ 
is  to  be  placed  on  a  high  tomb  in  the  nave,  against  the  south  wall> 
close  to  the  place  of  his  sepulture.  The  design  of  the  tomb  is  to  be 
founded  upon  the  architecture  of  this  portion  of  the  church,  and  will 
contain  the  arms  of  the  dioceses  of  the  Province  of  Australasia. 

We  are  sorry  to  note  that  within  these  few  years  the  walls  of  the 
nave  under  the  windows,  have  been  disfigured  by  sundry  military 
mural  monuments  of  a  wholly  incongruous  character,  for  which  in  several 
cases  the  string-courses  have  been  cut  away.  Canterbury  is  the  locale 
of  barracks, — atid  several  officera  who  had  been  quartered  there  feU 
gallantly  in  the  Indian  campaigns  of  some  years  since.  But  it  is  a  false 
delicacy  to  permit  their  bravery  to  plead  as  an  excuse  for  allowing  the 
Cathedral  to  be  marred  by  monuments  of  a  character  which  might  not 
pass  muster  if  erected  to  as,  or  more,  eminent  men,  in  another  profes- 
sion. It  was  not  long  since  the  bust  of  Judge  Talfourd,  born  and 
dead  at  Stafford,  was — from  its  incongruity — nx  consulto  not  erected  in 
the  fine  parish  church  of  his  native  town,  but  in  lieu  in  the  Court  House. 
This  is  an  example  to  be  remembered  by  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury, 
which  is  otherwise  acting  so  satisfactorily. 

We  must  in  conclusion,  congratulate  the  Chapter  upon  the  assiduity 
with  which  it  has  unmasked  the  most  interesting  remains  of  the  capi- 
tular buildings  from  the  modem  erections  which  concealed  and  enclosed 
them.  Now  nothing  intervenes  between  the  Green  Court  and  the  Ca* 
thedral  but  venerable  ruins,  (specially  of  the  two  dormitories,)  and  the 
Cloistera,  and  Chapter  House.  The  improvement  too,  both  picturesque 
and  ecclesiological,  which  has  been  efiected  in  the  crypt,  through 
throwing  open  so  many  portions  of  it  hitherto  dosed  up,  deserves  parti- 
cular commendation.  We  hope  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  seal  may 
be  set  to  the  work  by  the  elimination  of  the  ugly,  offensive,  and  utterly 
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useless  French  conventicle  which  encumbers  a  portion  of  ite  area.  It 
will  be  strange,  if  in  these  days,  of  reform,  public  money  is  MSeh  longer 
allowed  to  go  to  the  support  of  a  sham-alien  body,  enjoying  the  status 
of  British  citizenship  in  the  masquerade  of  foreign  babila,  and  whicfa 
merely  continues  to  exist  (in  a  condition  of  chronic  semi*torpitude)  for 
the  sake  of  therieby  drawing  its  more*-than-easily  earned 


S.  MARY  AND  S.  NICOLAS  COLLEGE,  LANCING. 

The  comer-stone  of  the  hall  of  this  important  College,  of  which  we 
gave  a  lithograph  in  our  last  number,  in  illustration  of  Carpenter's 
memoir,  was  laid  on  the  Ist  of  July,  by  that  good  and  wise  man.  Sir 
John  Patteson,  gravis  pietate.  The  completion  of  the  works  together 
with  all  those  in  connection  with  the  institution  of  which  it  is  the 
chief  seat,  has  devolved  upon  Mr.  Slater,  who  has  designed  the  chapel 
of  which  the  lithograph  contains  the  merely  indicated  locale,  llus 
chapel,  of  which  the  plan  and  elevation  were  shown  on  the  ground,  is  a 
lofty  building,  like  the  choir  of  a  minster,  with  aisles  and  apse  all 
groined,  and  with  a  massy  tower  at.  the  south-east  angle,  carrying  an 
octagonal  lantern,  which  it  is  proposed  to  light  as  a  signal.  It  worthily 
crowns  the  remaining  structure,  and  jaffbrds  proof  of  the  ospadty  of  its 
architect  for  the  post  to  which  he  has  been  called. 

The  day  was  lovely,  and  the. meeting  was  full  but  notcro^^ded.  An 
early  Communion  in  New  Shoreham  church  was  the  first  service — to- 
wards mid-day  the  Litany  was  sung  in  the.  same  church,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Bishop:  Canon  Stanley  preaching  a  sermon  of  rare 
eloquence.  New  Shoreham  church,  we  should  observe,  while  still 
very  fas^  from  what  it  ought  to  be,  shows  in  its  ritual  arraBgementa  the 
recent  marks  of  the  restorer's  hands.  Then  came  the  ceremony  itself, 
which  was  choral,  comprising  processions  singing  psalms  round  the 
foundations  of  the  future  College,  and  back  again  after  the  stone  was 
laid,  to  the  temporary  vestry,  in  the  clerk  of  the  woiks*  shed.  The 
music  there,  as  well  as  at  the  church  below,  (where  'our  Hymnal  is  in 
use)  was  strictly  ecclesiastical.  Grand  as  the  building  will  be,  it  will 
reap  additional  advantage  from  its  site,  a  dent  in  the  South  Downs  look- 
ing south-east,  upon  the  winding  estuary  of  the  Adour,  and  the  two 
churches  of  S.  Nicholas,  Old  Shoreham,  and  S.  Mary,  New  Shoreham ; 
the  former  myasked  by  trees,  the  latter  rising  from  the  town,  and 
beyond  the  shipping  in  the  little  harbour,  and  the  broad  sea  the  hack- 
ground  of  all.  The  College  itself,  upon  the  shelving  side  of  this  dent, 
will  be  visible  from  every  spot  in  the  fertile  valley,  standing  in  its  own 
park  with  old  sufficient  trees  dotted  about.  The  contrast  of  thia  ocene 
with  the  inland  beauty  of  that  in  which  S.  John's  Hurstpierpoiiit 
stands,  is.very  striking.  Here,  as  at  S.  John's,  the  local  flint  will  be 
Isrgely  used  in  the  construction.  Of  the  luncheon  afterwards,  and  of 
the  speeches  -made,  it  is  not  our  province  to  speak  ;  neither  is  it  to  de- 
scribe the  building  at  further  length.     Of  its  dignity  the  lithograph  will 
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convey  a  sufficieiit  impression,  and  we  defer  to  a  later  date  that  more 
extended  notice  which  it  deserves  at  our  hands* 

The  presence  and  hearty  co*operation  of  the  Diocesani  the  Bishop  of 
Chiehester,  at  the  services,  was  a  feature  which  gave  a  weight  and 
reality  to  all  that  took  place,  which  every  one  present  mnsf  have  felt. 
The  great  undertaking  which  Mr.  Woodard's  indomitable  toergy  has' 
brought  into  vigorous  existence,  combines  moral  with  aesthetic  grandeur 
as  few  other  works  of  the  day ;  and  we  therefore  regard  its  progress 
with  feelings  of  peculiar  interest,  both  in  our  own  special  character  of 
ecdesiologists  and  in  the  general  one  of  citizens  and  Churchmen. 


MUNICH  GLASS  AT  S.  PETER'S  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

Thb  chapel  of  S.  Peter's  College^  Cambridge,  a  place  previously  notice- 
aUe  by  ecdesiologists  as  a  most  characteristic  work  of  John  Cosin,  who 
was  master  of  S.Peter's  many  a  year  before  he  sat  upon  the  palatine  throne 
of  Duriiam,  and  specially  for  its  east  window,  of  the  very  best  seventeenth 
century  glass,  has  lately  received  a  new  and  important  decoration.  The 
two  windows,  north  and  south  respectively  of  the  sanctuary,  have  been 
filled  with  painted  glass  from  the  Royal  Manuftustory  at  Munich,  the 
only  specimens,  we  believe,  of  that  school,  besides  those  at  Kilndown 
church,  in  this  country,  one  or  both  of  them  being  memorials  to 
Professor  Smyth.  The  CoUege  deserves  great  praise  for  its  enterprise 
in  thus  aiding  to  enlarge  the  field  of  available'  artistic  resort,  which 
glass  painting  ofiers,  by  contributing  to  open  up  to  our  countrjrtnen 
a  school  with  which  they  have  hitherto  been  acquainted  rather  than 
intimate.  Accordingly  tiie  windows  in  question  deserve  a  more  par- 
ticular notice  than  might  otherwise  haive  been  given  to  a  simple  addition 
of  painted  glass. 

.  The  subjects  are  in  the  north  window  the  Nativity,  and  in  the 
southern  the  Resurrection,  the  east  window  already  containing,  as  our 
readers  ought  to  know,  the  Crucifixion.  They  are  treated,  as  might  be 
concluded,  from  the  antecedents  of  the  school,  pictorially  and  with 
a  disregard  to  the  muUions.  A  uniform  tone  is  likewise  produced 
by  a  general  coat  of  frosting  on  the  back  of  the  glass.  This  latter  expe- 
dknt  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  it  tends  to  transmute  glass  painting  into 
the  production,  so  to  speak,  of  translucent  porcelain, — a  result  against 
which  we  appeal,  not  to  the  gorgeous  masses  of  colour  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  or  to  the  exquisitely  balanced  hues  of  the 
fourteenth,  but  to  the  seventeenth  century  itself,  as  exemplified  in  the 
east  window  of  this  very  chapel  which,  whatever  else  it  may  be, 
is  at  least  genuine  glass  painting.  At  Kilndown  the  same  process  has 
been,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  adopted;  but  its  adoption  is 
modtted  by  the  rieh  o.ntflashing  of  those  portions  of  the  glass  which 
are  purposely  left  clear  and  unclouded.  At  S,  Peter*s  this  contrast,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  altogether  disappean ;  there  the  frosting  rules  the  whole 
woik,  inst^  of  being  an  element  in  the  contrasts  which  the  artist 
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Btrives  to  produce.  The  drawing  of  the  groupB  is  carefully  artistic,  Init 
the  designs  rather  betoken  frescoes  transferred  to  glass,  than  subjects 
adapted  to  painted  windows.  In  respect  of  drawing  we  greatly  prefer 
the  Nativity  to  the  Resurrection.  The  figure  of  our  Blessed  Loan 
in  the  latter  is  much  too  broad,  and,  if  we  may  use  the  word, 
"  stumpy.*' 

But  our  gravest  criticism  must  be  in  reference  to  the  filling  of 
the  traceried  heads  of  the  Third<>Fointed  windows.  In  the  east 
window,  which  ought  to  be  archetypal,  these  spaces,  oblong  in  form, 
are  properly  filled  with  small  figures  of  Saints.  In  the  Munich  glass 
they  are  wasted  in  some  very  meagre  and  unmeaning  architectural 
forms  in  yellow,  fEiintly  crawling  over  otherwise  unbroken  blue  and 
red,  and  giving  an  aspect  of  poverty  to  the  whole  composition.  This  at 
least  may  be  most  easily  corrected  in  the  existing  windows.  Let  those 
openings  in  the  tracexy'be  brought  into  keeping  with  the  east  window* 
and  a  great  point  wUl  have  been  gained :  at  present  the  contrast 
shocks,  and  the  new  works  produce  an  idea  of  limited  invention,  even 
beyond  the  conventional  array  of  angels  in  attitudes  playing  little 
instruments,  which  is  the  usual  recourse  of  English  glass  paintera 
under  similar  emergencies.  We  urge  these  considerations  from  the 
anxiety,  to  see  a  work  so  spiritedly  begun  well  carried  out,  in  the 
four  windows  of  the  chapel  proper,  which  still  remain  to  be  filled,  and 
which  the  Munich  artists  have  to  execute. 

Let  the  points  insisted  on  with  them  be  that  the  windows  shall  net 
be  unnecessarily  frosted,  and  that  the  openings  of  the  traeezy  shall 
receive  a  treatment  at  once  more  careful,  and  more  in  concert  with  the 
eastern  window  than  has  been  vouchsafed  in  those  of  the  sanctuary. 
Upon  the  question  of  picture  glass  in  this  particular  case,  and  with  the 
east  window  to  work  up  to,  wc'Say  nothing,  whatever  may  be.  our  view 
in  general. 

By  the  way,  the  northern  of  these  sanctuary  windows  formerly 
contained  a  portion  of  very  good  glass  of  the  age. and  school  of 
the  east  window.  What  has  become  of  it?  We  should,  we  own, 
have  preferred  to  have  seen  it  retained  and  completed.  At  least,  we 
trust,  that  it  is  not  lost,  and  that  it  will  reappear  in  one  of  the  remain^ 
ing  windows. 


ORDNANCE  ARCHITECTURE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiohgiat. 

Sia, — I  am  sure  you  wiH  agree  with  me  that  our  pubKc  buildings 
are  fairly  open  to  a  greater  amount  of  criticism  than  private  mider- 
takings.  Mr.  A.  or  Mr.  B.  is  at  full  liberty  to  perpetrate  any  amount 
of  architectural  enormity  with  his  own  money,  but  it  is  otherwise 
where  the  national  expenditure  is  concerned. 

As  a  rule,  whenever  any  public  board  or  body  undertake  to  erect  a 
building,  they  secure  the  services  of  an  architect,  on  whore  devolves  all 
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.tite  Uarne  or  credit  of  the  woxk,  whilst  on  themselves  defiends  tibe 
responsibility  of  his  selection.  But  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  whose 
knowledge  is  confined  to  the  sdence  of  Military  Engineering,  will  per** 
4ust  in  compelling^ the  members  of  a  military  corps  to  fulfil  the  duties 
.of  civil  architects,  much  (  I  should  fancy)  to  their  own  disgust,  and  to 
the  detriment,  both  pecuniary  and  ornamental*  of  both  the  public  purse 
and  buildings. 

Nq  civil  engineer  is  hispwn  architect,  I  believe,  except  in  works  of 
aa  ordinary  character,  but  he  always  empldys  the  services  of  some  one, 
probably  in  his  own  office,  who  has  been  educated  to  the  work.  Now, 
i  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  from  a  recent  inspection  of  the 
Barracks,  &c.,  that  are  now  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Devonport. 
Of  the  farmer  I  will  only  say,  that  they  are  as  unadorned  as  the  most 
practical  economist  could  desire,  and  yet  have  cost  as  much  as  would 
have  furnished  a  magnificent  appearance  under  the  presiding  genin^,  qf 
a  Hard  wick  or  Scott.  At  present  they  afford  no  point  for  admiration, 
unless  we  regard  their  size,  and  on  that  head  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt 
and  Jacob  Omnium  are  relatively  more  deserving  of  notice.  The  style 
is  that  peculiar  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  would  describe  as  '*  tetragonic,*'  four  right-angled  wa]|s 
with  quadrangular  holes  in  them,  comprising  both  body  and  features. 
With  thousands  of  tons  of  fine  limestone,  almost  in  ntUt  the  Board  has 
imported  brick  from  the  eastern  counties  of  a  yellow  colour,  snd  have 
exhibited  a  similar  taste  in  the  use  of  a  bright  crimson  brick  (1  believe 
frdm  Jersey,)  for  the  building  to  which  I  would  particularly  draw  your 
attention. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Barracks,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
road,  is  an  edifice  '*  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay."  On  week  days  it 
is  to  be  a  school,  on  Sundays  a  "  church  for  all  denominarions."  It 
consists  of  a  very  long  nave  of  nine  bays^  with  lean-to  aisles,  and  a 
chancel  of  one  bay.  The  columns  are  of  cast  iron,  and  where  "the 
caps  are  too  small  to  take  the  superincumbent  wsU,  an  impost  of  Caen 
stone  is  used.  There  is  a  west  gallery  approached  by  a  loft-like  flight 
of  open  steps  on  the  outside,  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the 
building ;  the  roof  is  very  low,  with  meagre  traqery  of  a  Third-Pointed 
character  in  its  spandrils,  &c.,  and  the  doors  and  windows  are  feeble 
imitations  of  First-Pointed.  There  'is  also  a  north  transept  of  the 
same  commingled  details. 

My  motive  in  drawing  attention  to  this  unhappy  aflbir,  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  down  ridicule  upon  the  unfortunate  officers  who 
iiave  been  called  upon  to  execute  a  work  for  which  they  were  never 
educated,  and  consequently  were  unequal  to  execute,  but  because  I  am 
in  hopes  that  what  1  have  written  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  one  in  a 
more  influential  position  than  myself,  who  will  endeavour  (to  use  the 
quotation  at  present  so  popular)  to  **•  put  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place.*' 

.  llie  sum  of  £300,  or  at  the  outside  £500  a  year,  would  secure  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance  (or  I  should  rather  say  to  its  executors  under  the 
new  war  organization,)  the  servkses  of  a  first-rate  architect,  from  whose 
drawings  engineer  officers  would  be  quite  competent .  to  execute  the 
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mil  «ori(a  of  their  department.  I  haw  ahnost  forgotten  to  nentiodL 
that  80  pleased  is  the  Board  with  ltoDevonport6ohooi«chapel,  that  the 
Ohaplain*Oeiieral  has  adopted  it  as  a  model  for  odier  BdlHaiy  statimis, 
at  least  so  I  was  Informed.  Pray  see  if  something^eaBnot  be  done  to 
•stop  saoh  aflagrant  and  expiensive  error;  I  s^  eipensive,  beeause  I  am 
anre  that  a  g«Md  bailding  might  haVe  been  ereot^  for  a  less  coet  than 

the  present  bad  one. 

Ymir  obedieiit  servant, 

CzYis.^  - 

[We  are  able  to  endorse  the  bad  resdts  of  this  system  firom  our  own 
experience,  being  weli-acqaainted  with  a  large  eounby-honse  eztensiTdy 
and  most  imddlMly  altered  by  a  late  Ordnance  architect,  die  person 
who  infficted  on  London  the  huge  barracks  near  Bnckin^ham  Fblaoe.*-'- 


THE  COLOURS  OF  VESTMENTS  IN  THE  ANCIENT  CHURCH 

OF  ENGLAND. 

7b  the  Eiiior  of  the  Eccheiohgist. 

£ia,-^With  the  yiew  of   obtaining  a   satisfuctory  answer  to   the 
question,  what  should  be  the  proper  colours  of  the  Testmeofes  of  the 
altar  and  of  the  priest  in  the  English  Church,  and  for  ^e  purpose 
lef  eliciting  controversy  on  that  subject,  I  beg  to  subjoin  a  transbUioa 
of  the  general  Rubric  on  that  matter  eontained  in  the  Sarum  MiffaL 
usually  found  immediately  preceding  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass. 
.    "  llien  shall  the  ministers  appnoNaoh  in  order  to  the  altar««^firat  the 
taper-bearers  walking  two  and  two,  then  the  thuriblers,  aft^wards  the 
ei^deacon,  then  the  deacon,  after  him  the  priest ;  the  deacon  and  sab* 
deaoon  clothed  in  ehasubles»  that  is  daily  throughout  Advent  and 
from  Septuagesima  i^)  to  the  Ccsna  Domini,  only  not  holding  their 
hands  (m>n  habeniUme  manuj  after  the  mannjer  of  the  priest ;  but  the 
other  ministers,  (that  is.  to  say)  the  taper-bearer,  liie  thuriUer,  and  the 
acoljrte  appearing  in  albs  with  amices.    But  at  other  periods  of  the 
year  when  the  Mass  of  the  Time  is  said,  and  on  the  Feasts  of  the  Saints 
throughout  tiie  whole  year,  let  the  deacons  and  sub-deacons  ma 
didmatics  and  tunicles,  except  in  Vigils  and  the  Ember  days»  and  except 
in  the  Vigil  of  Easter  and  of  Fenteeost,  and  of  the  Nativity  of  Ostmisr 
if  it  Hail  onaSunday,  and  except  the  Fast  of  the  Ember  da3rs  at  Whitauni- 
tide  2  then  should  they  be  robed  in  dafanatics  and  tunides.     On  GRmA 
Friday  and  in  Rogations,  at  the  Mass  of  the  Fast  and  in  prooassioos.  and 
in  the  Sunday  Masses  of  the  Saints,  which  are  said  m  the  chapter^  (m 
'cepUuh,)  then  let  them  use  albs  with  amices ;  so  nevertheless  th«^ 
ilk  the  Paschal  seaaon,^  of  whatsoever  the  Mais  be  said,  (except  in  thie 
laventioii  of  the  Holy  Gross)  the  ministem  of  the  altar  ahall  use  whitie 

^  f.v.  mrom  Easter  Baj  cm  TrinitySniMlsy. 
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▼efltments  at  the  Mass ;  bo  be  it  likewise  in  the  Feast  of  the  Annund- 
tttion  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  and  in  the  Conception  of  the  same,  and  in 
both  Feasts  of  S;  Michael  and  in  the  Feast  of  8.  John  the  AposUe  in  the 
week  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  Octave,  and  thronghont  the 
Octave  of  the  Assumption,  and  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Mary»  and 
in  the  Commemoration  of  the  same  throughout  the  whole  year,  and 
throughout  the  Octave,  and  in  the  Octave  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
church.  But  let  them  use  red  vestments  in  all  Sundays  throughout  the 
year  without  the  t'aschal  time  when  it  is  the  service  of  the  Sunday, 
and  in  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  Coena  Domini*  and  in  each  Feast  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  and  in  every  Feast  of  Martyrs,  Apostles,  and  Evange- 
lists without  Paschal  time  s  but  in  all  Feasts  of  a  Confessor  or  many 
Confessors,  let  them  use  vestments  of  a  yellow  (crocct)  oolour." 

In  another  Rubric,  immediately  following  the  Mass  for  S.  Felix, 
occur  these  expressions s  "But  in  Vigils  and  Ember  days,  let  the 
Mass  of  the  Fast  ever  be  said ;  but  if  a  Feast  of  Nine  Lessons  &1I 
thereon,  let  the  Mass  of  the  Feast  be  said  after  Terce,  the  Mass  of  the 
Fast  after  Sext,  both  at  the  principal  altar ;  but  so  that  the  deacon  and 
sub-deacon  be  robed  in  albs  with  amices  without  tunides  or  chasubles 
at  that  Mass,  that  is  of  the  Fast ;  but  the  clerks  in  the  choir  shall  use 
black  copes/* 

I  may  add  that  black  vestments  were  undoubte^y  used  in  Vigils  and 
Masses  for  the  dead. 

Several  observatk»»  here  occur. 

First.  Nothing  is  here  said  of  hangings  for  the  altar,  nor  have 
I  been  able  to  find  any  Rubric  on  the  subject.  Of  what  colour  were 
they? 

Secondly.  No  mention  ia  made  there  or  elsewhere  of  any  vestments 
qr  altar-hangings  of  blue  or  green,  and  yet  they  occur  repeatedly  in  the 
ancient  inventories  of  church  furniture ;  as  for  instance  in  Dugdale's 
Monast.  viiL  1^0,  of  York  Cathedral;  Ibid.  1387,  of  Lmcohi  Cathe- 
dral; Ibid.  1362.  of  S.  Geoige's  Chapel,  Windsor;  and  in  the  iliumi* 
Bated  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  elsewhere. 

Thirdly.  What  was  the  colour  of  the  vestments  on  Ferial  Days, 
of  which  no  mention  that  I  can  find  n  made  ?  Did  they  vary  according 
to  those  of  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  if  so,  must  there  not  have  been  an 
exceptifni  of  Advent  and  Lent,  and  tiieitin  black  vestments  have  been 
need? 

Many  other  difficulties  present  themselves,  but  probably  the  solution 
6t  these  wiQ  occupy  sufficient  time  til!  your  next  publicaUon. 

Youra  very  faiUifully, 

JoHV  David  C<[ambbbs« 
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MR.  HBARTLBY  ON  CATHEDRALS. 

(htr  Cathedrals  and  their  Mietum.      By  tbe  Rev.  G.  T.  Hxaktlit, 
M.  A.,  Assistant  Curate  of  Kemerton.     London :  J.  Masters. 

Thb  number  of  pamphlets  that  have  appeared  of  late*  calling  attention 
to  the  shortcomings  of  our  cathedral  bodies,  and  suggesting  means  for 
remedying  them,  if  it  be  not  a  sure  pledge  of  a  great  coming  reform,  at 
least  shows  that  public  opinion  is  awake  upon  this  subject. 

The  essay  before  us  begins  with  setting  forth  the  evils  t)f  the  present 
state  of  our  cathedral  foundations.  As  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Heartiey*8 
charge,  we  cannot  help  agreeing  with  him ;  but  the  summary  assertion, 
*'  The  cathedral  system  may  be  justly  said  to  have  failed  in  all  points,** 
is  a  little  too  strong.  -There  have  always  been  a  number  of  persons  who 
have  taken  delight  in  attending  choral  worship  ;  and  these  have  found 
pleasure  and  edification  in  cathedral  services,  though  in  a  iess  degree 
according  as  their  sense  of  ecclesiastical  propriety  has  been  better  culti- 
vated. Again,  we  'tnay  be  sute  -that  the  ^eccleftiastscal  Mchaiit  in  its 
various  kinds,,  would  not  have  been  revived  in  so  many  places  at 
the  preseiit*time,-if -it  had  not  been  kll  along  retained,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  our  cathedrals. 

Still  it  mu8t.be  acknowledged  that  ffiis  fruit  is  but  trifling  when  we 
consider  the  magnificence'' of  the  buildings  and  tlie  richness  of  tiie 
endowments.  Whether  it  be  that  thii  work  whidh  dean^'and  canons 
have  to  do  is  too  light  in  proportion  to, their, salaries,  or  that  they  are 
too  much  shdtered  from  legitimate  supeiVision,  or  tlmt  the  right 
of  appointment  to  those  offices  Ihas  been  badly  exercised,  their  ose^- 
ness,  except  in  sopae  honourable  instances,  apptoacfaes  pretty  near 
to  what  we  may  conclude  that  of  the  mohaetio  bodies  to  have  been  in 
the  period  preceding  their  dissolution.  But  our  present  business  is, 
not  so  much  to  discuss  this  topic,  as  to  consider  the  means  which  our 
author  proposes  for  increasing  the  numbers  both  of  the  ministers  and 
the  other  worshippers  in  oiir  cathedral  churches.     He  writes, 

*'  Before  tbe  cathedral  choir  can  be  made  effective*  it  follows  (from  a  eon* 
stderation  of  the  size  of  the  building)  that  it  must  not  merely  be  doubled,  but 
increased  something  like  ten-fold.  Now  bow  is  this  to  be  done?  Can 
it  possibly  be  done  with  its  present  staff  of  paid  officers?  I  think  it  can 
in  two  ways.  * 

"  First.  By  makine  the  cathedral  ewablishment  the  centre  of  the  diocesan 
system,  the  cathedral  officers  the  heads  of  the  different  diocesan  establish- 
mentSf  and  taking  the  students  of  these  establishments  to  augment  the  present 
choir. 

"  Secondly.  By  adapting  the  hours  of  divine  serrioe  to  suit  the  wants  of  the 
people  in  our  several  cathedral  cities,  and  enlisting  the  voluntary  aid  of  the 
mbabitants  to  increase  the  choir,  as  a  voluntary  chorus." — Pp.  6,  7* 

With  respect  to  the  first  plan,  Mr.  Heartley  remarks  that  many^ 
persons  are  gradually  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cathedral 
establishment  should  contain  within  it  the  Theological  College  of  the 
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dibcese,  the  Training  School  for  Maaters,  the  Grammar  School,  &c. ;  a 
theory  which  **  has  much  to  recommend  it.**  In  treating  of  ito  advan« 
tages  he  observes,^- 

*'If  i««  want  to  see  what  they  (pupil  teachers)  can  do  when  unassisted, 
except  by  ihe  addition  of  treble  voices  from  their  own  Model  School,  the 
example  of  Si.  Mark's,  Chelsea,  may  be  quoted.  My  6rst  visit  to  S.  Mark's 
was  in  eoixipanf  with  one  of  our  0rst,  if  not  the  first,  of  our  cathedral  organ- 
ists; it  Was  als6  his^t  vi^it.^  After  the  service  he  admitted  that  for  grandeur 
of  effect  the  cathedral  serviced  could  not  bef  compared 'to  it.  Now  1  do  not 
aay  that  I  should  like  to  see  our  cathedral  services  in  all  respects  similar  to 
S.  Miark's ;  but  this  I  do  say,  and  I  think  most  musical  men  will  agree  with 
me,  that  the  distinguishing  element  of  the  S.  Mark*s  services,  which  is  solidity 
and  mas^  is  the  particular  feature  that  is  wanted  in  our  cathedral  services. 
Our  cathedral  services  are  beautiful ;  sometimes  they  degenerate  into  pretty, 
but  they  are  never  graird  or  sublime.    They  want  vigour,  po'wer,  mass ;  and 

this  can  only  be  got  oy  the  introduction  of  more  voices It 

is  generally  thought  desirable  now-a-davs  that  a  clergyman  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  music.  The  very  fact  of  having  a  musical  lecturer  attached  to 
the  new  Theological  College  at  Cuddeidon,  proves  that  music  is  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  knowledge  requisite  for  a  clergyman.  I  feel  sure  that  it 
would  be  an  attraction,  rather  than  otherwise,  if  the  student  knew  that  at  the 
Theological  College  he  should  be  enabled  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  sacred 

tnusic,  and  to  join  the  Cathedral  choir Supposing  then  that  the 

students  of  the  Theological  College,  top;ether  with  the  pupils  at  the  Training 
School,  were  called  upon  to  assist  m  the  catbedriftl  services,  an  addition 
of  thirty  men's  voices,  at  the  very  least,  is  made  to  the  strength  of  the  choir." 
—Pp.  8,  9. 

Whether*  it  wo^ld  iie  beat. or  not  to  have  both  a  training  school  for 
maatera  and  a  theological  college  in  every  cathedral  city,  we  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  should  be  one  or  other  of  them,  and  that 
the  students  should  be  taught  to  join  in  the  cathedral  services.  A 
fittle  further  on  Mr.  Meartley  writes, — 

"  I  win  now  turn  to  the  second  plan,  which  is — to  adapt  the  cathedral 
services  to  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  various  towns  in  which  they  are  placed ; 
and  to  enlist  the  voluntary  aid  of  the  inhabitants. 

"  In  this  plan  the  work  of  reformation  begins  at  the  very  threshold.  The 
hours  of  divine  service  must  in  this  case  be  changed.  It  would  be  well,  per- 
haps, if  they  were  altered  in  any  case ;  but  if  the  cathedral  services  are  to  be 
of  use  to  tne  body  of  the  people,  they  must  be  celebrated  at  hours  when  the 
people  and  the  chorus  of  volunteers  can  best  attend.  The  best  hours  for 
service  would  be  found  to  depend  upon  various  circumstances ;  upon  the  class 
from  which  the  voluntary  chorus  is  chiefly  to  be  elected,  upon  the  seasons  of 
the  year,  &c."— Pp.  11,  12. 

"  An  objection  to  this  second  scheme  will  at  once  be  made,  that  voluntary 
assistance  will  never  succeed.  The  answer  is,  it  has  never  yet  been  tried  on 
mn  extensive  scale ;  we  may  almost  say,  has  never  been  tried  at  all.  To  the 
Question  put  a  short  time  aso  by  the  Commissioners  to  the  deputation  from 
the  catheoral  organists,  as  to  now  far  voluntary  assistance  bad  been  invited, 
and  to  what  extent  the  attempt  had  suoeeeded,but  one  individual,  the  organiit 
of  Gloucester  Cathedral,  baa  a  reply  to  make.  He  said,  that  *  at  Gloucester 
it  had  not  been  successful.'  But  how  far  had  it  been  tried  at  Gloucester  7 
First  of  all,  how  could  it  be  tried  with  the  service  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  T  The  fact  is,  the  trial  amounted 
to  this :  the  Dean  and  Chapter  gave  permission  to  the  Precentor  to  call  in 
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wlnnttty  anbtiiiMt  mud  tiiigr  oiEsrad  tajmi  ampilem^  Bat  tlMRUM 
appeal  to  the  people ;  there  wet  no  adaptation  of  toe  honra  of  sernoe  to  m 
the  reqnirementa  of  the  Tolnntarj  aanttantt.  If  thej  were  aiked  to  aMst  in 
the  week-day  terricet,  as  was  probably  not  oontemplated,  the  request  was  little 
less  than  prBposterooa.  without  an  akeration  in  toe  times  of  serriee ;  if  thcf 
were  merely  uked  to  give  their  help  on  the  Sunday^  the  reouest  deserred  to 
fail.  AH  attempts  to  get  Toluntary  assistance  for  the  Sundav  only  probably 
wlQ  fail,  becanse  these  attempts  proceed  upon  a  false  principle.  Persons,  in 
this  case,  are  asked  to  assist  on  the  Sunday,  because  it  will  cost  them  but  little 
trouble  and  no  low  of  time.  They  probably  wonld,  it  is  urged,  lik^  to  go  to 
church  somewhere,  so  they  may  just  as  well  go  to  the  cathednJ,  and  sin^.  fint 
this  is  not  the  way  to  get  help  that  is  worth  having,  or  such  a*  will  be  oC 
senrice  in  the  long  run.  Men  that  merely  come  from  such  motives  had  mudi 
better  stay  away ;  for  sooner  or  later  thev  will  get  tired,  and,  having  no  real 

S rinciple  to  support  them,  they  will  fall  off.  If  the  voluntaiy  assistance  of 
hurchmen  is  to  be  asked,  the  real  dignity  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  engage  must  be  put  before  them.  The  Chapter  mutt  say  on  its  part : 
'We  have  provided  the  nucleus  of  an  excellent  choir,  we  have  obtained  anJ 
trained  a  laige  number  of  choristers,  we  are  desirous  of  revivingin  all  its  dignity 
the  public  worship  in  our  cathedral ;  now  will  you  join  us  7  We,  on  our  parts^ 
are  ready  to  give  up  our  time  and  our  evenings  of  leisure ;  we  will,  by  frequent 
preaching,  by  catecnetical  instruction,  (a  thins,  by  the  way,  entirely  neglected 
m  cathedrals,)  by  frequent  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion,  endeavour  to 
instruct  and  spiritualize  the  masses  of  the  people.  We  want  you,  on  your  parts» 
by  ^ving  your  voices  and  vour  hearts  to  assist  in  producing  a  service  at  oiice» 
by  its  vastness,  solemn  and  imposing,  and,  by  its  perfectness»  a  meet  offenog 
to  the  throne  of  grace.'  I  think  our  people  would  respond  to  an  appeal  made 
in  this  spirit,  and  where  the  officers  of  toe  cathedral  came  forwara  to  meet 
them ;  but  they  will  never  be  readv  to  patoh  up  a  weak  choir,  whieh  a  small 
sum  from  the  diflerent  members  of  the  Cbiqpter  would  plaee  in  a  respeelable 
state  of  efficiency."— Pp.  12—14. 

Equally  worthy  of  attention  are  Mr.  Heartley'8  remarka  on  the 
qualifications  and  duties  of  the  various  members  of  cathedral  eatablish- 
ments.    The  following  is  a  specimen  ; 


.  •  .  *'  The  Precentor  then  must,  in  every  instance,  be  someUiing  mem 
than  a  name,  something  more  than  an  officer  whose  duty  is  now  to  write  down  tbe 
list  of  music  to  be  used  during  the  week,  and  then,  when  applied  to,  haw 
authority  to  give  leave  of  absence  to  lay-clerks  and  choristers.  He  must  ba 
both  in  name  and  in  deed  the  choir  leader.  I  am  sure  musicians  will  bear  oat 
my  assertion  when  I  repeat,  that  if  he  is  to  be  efficient  he  must  be  tboroafflilj 

acquainted  with  the  theory  of  cathedral  music Unless  the  OKwr 

have  confidence  in  their  leader,  they  will  never  sing  well;  and  unless  thai 
leader  shows  his  competence  by  his  skill  and  experienoe»  Uiat  most  neoessaij 
confidence  be  will  never  gain.'' — P.  18. 

Several  otHer  interesting  extracts  might  be  made,  particularly  from  the 
remark  on  the  "  School  of  English  Cathedral  MnaTc,'*  and  from  the 
eloquent  condttHon ;  but  we  think  this  article  is  abneady  long  aaoogib 
to  anawer  ito  purpoiei  and  thoM  of  one  readan  who  ana  iatomted  an 
the  nibject  had  beat  procure  the  pamphlet  for  tiiemaelvea. 
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BROWNE  ON  SYMBOUSM. 

« 

A  Lecture  on  Symbolism  delivered  on  behalf  of  the  Stoke  Newington  and 
Hackney  Chmrek  Aseot^ion,  ni  the  School  Room  of  S.  Mattkm\ 
Stoke  NemtngUm*  By  Chabjlbs  Bbdwfji*  M.A*  London :  Mastero^ 
1865.     12mo.«  pp.  48. 


Thb  eBteblishmoit  of  snch  an  Maoeiation  in  London  as  that  before 
vbieh  thiB  lecture  was  delirered,  and  the  delivery  of  such  a  lectuiet  ure 
matters  of  congratnlation ;  of  conrie  any  great  originality  in  its  matter 
^ras  neither  to  be  expected  nor  desired,  but  Mr.  Browne  has  the  merit 
•of  net  pretemfing  to  it.  In  his  prefiitte  he  Tefezs  in  a  very  modest  way 
to  his  thro^  principal  sonroes  of  infttrmatian,->*-Didron's  loonographi^ 
Messrs.  Neale  and  Webb's  Durandus,  and  Mrs.  Janieson*s  Samd  and 
Lsgendsry  Art.  He  iias  put  together  the  salient  points  tif  these  three 
sroiks  in  a  way  whirii  nrast  have  interasted  and  gratified-his  auditors. 

We  obeertre  that  while  of  course  he  derives  symbol  from  arf/^fioKKeiv,  be 
considers  its  now  use  as  a  secondary  derivative  one  from  the  avftfioXa  or 
badges  of  the  Greeks,  so  termed  from  their  being  thrown  together  at 
feasts  into  a  cosBmOn  bowl.  We  can  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  primarily 
derived  from  mi^fia^XsiP,  in  its  analogical  meaning  of  eowporing-^ 
-putting  together-^ust  as  '*compono"  in  Latin  has  the  same  sig^ 
•aifieation.  Moreover,  we  profoundly  doubt  the  story  of  the  bowl  as 
being  the  origin  of  the  nante  given  to  the  aforesaid  badges. 

We  observe  in  page  S4,  the  statement  about  Vestments,  **  two  only 
Mii  tiiem  remain  in  use  as  clerical,  or  rather  ministerial  vestments,  in  our 
own  church — the  suipHse  and  the  stole."  Mr.  Browne  should  have 
added  that  not  only  the  alb,  the  chasuble,  and  the  cope  are  legally  still 
in  use,  but  that  the  latter  is  still  constantly  employed  at  certain  great 
eranonies,  coronations,  royal  baptisms,  and  so  forth. 

In  page  38  the  double  transept  is  described  with  a  reference  to  M. 
Didnm  as  a  peculiarity  almost  confined  to  this  country.  This  is  true ; 
nevertheless  it  sippears  to  have  had  a  French  origin  in  the  magnificent 
church  of  Cluny,  whose  influence  on  the  development  of  church  arcbi- 
•teeture  has  never  3ret  been  accurately  measured.  Mr.  Browne  concludes 
tiuit  the  double  transept  of  Canterbury  arose  from  the  more  western 
one  having  been  built  later.  But  we  know  as  a  fset  that  the  western 
tnasept  here  is  the  earlier,  occii^ing  the  exact  site  of  that  which 
LanfrauD  bsdlt.  The  eastern  one  was  subsequently  added  at  the  re- 
iiuilding  of  the  east  end,  in  manifest  iasitation  of  the  then  recently  built 
draibb  of  Gluny.  Mr.  Browne  will  find  the  aceount  of  tUs  in 
Piofossor  Willis's  wodL  on  Canterbury  Gatiiedial* 
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SYMBOLISM. 

» 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist^ 

Sir, — ^The  subject  of   symbolism  may  and  should  be  divided  into 
two   distinct  ^arts;    the  first  I  would    call  real,  or  designed;   the 
second  is  symbolism  post  factum,  or  imaginative.    The  one  is  a  most 
useful  and  interesting  branch  of  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  and  its  history, 
if  worth  any  thing,  must  be  drawn  from  examples  or  authority  a^ 
you  would  treat  any  other  subject  of  history  ;  the  fancy  and  the  imagi- 
nation being  entirely  excluded  from  the  investigation,  which  must  be 
one  of  well  ascertained  facts.    The  other  I  should  consider  not  as  a 
matter  of  history  at  all,  but  a  mode  of  instruction  by  which  pious  men 
l&ave  at  all  times,  and  more  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages,  taught 
themselves  and   others.      In  this   the  imagination  and  fancy  are  all 
supreme.      It  is  the  contemplation  of  known  truths  discovered  and 
seen  in  the  commonest  objects,  and  of  course  much  more  so  in  the 
architecture  and  ornaments  of  religious  worship ;  as  the  holy  cross  in 
the  vertebrse  of  animals,  in  the  mast  and  yards  of  a  ship,  in  the  flight 
of  birds,  the  Holt  Trinity  in  the  flower,  &c.    This  description  of 
symbolism  is   akin  to  teaching  by  parables,  and  so  far  from  being 
historic  is  variable,  and  difiers  according  to  the  diversity  of  men  and 
times.     Now  it  is  the  confusion  of  these  two  into  the  one  term 
symbolism  (by  which  most  people  would  understand  designed  syin* 
holism),  more  especially  as  exhibited  in  a  tract  on  this  subject  just 
published  by  Mr.  Masters,  that  has  made  me  write  to  you.    The  utter 
confusion  of  idea  of  which  I  complain,  and  lack  of  judgment  for  such 
a  subject  as  this,  cannot  be  better  shown  than  by  quoting  a  passage 
which  explains  the  writer's  or  his  authorities'  mode  of  getting  at  his 
deduction.     At  page  20  he  derives  the  origin  of  the  Maltese  Cross 
from  one  he  saw  in  Sicily  with  semicircles  at  each  comer,  and  adds, 
"  this  curiously  shaped  cross  I  should  have  understood  as  intended  to 
designate  the  Cross  of  Christ  displacing  the  crescent  of  Mahomet." 
Now  mark  the  sequel :  "  were  it  not  that  at  the  time  when  this  cross 
must  have  been  sculptured,  the  Turk  had  not  yet  adopted  the  crescent 
for  his  symbol.*'     Now  if  in  this  he  means  a  real  symbolism,  his  aigu- 
ment  would  be  simply  guess  and  conjecture,  and  this  is  actually  the'case 
in  at  least  half  the  examples  given  in  the  book,  which  are  mere  conjee* 
tures»  which  might  be  true  were  there  any  testimony  for  them  in  ftkct» 
•and  were  facts  not  on  the  contrary  really  in  some  cases  dead  against 
them.     This  laxity  of  investigation,  which  in  any  other  subject  would 
simply  amuse,  in  one  of  this  kind,  and  at  such  times  as  the  present* 
must  do  harm  especially  to  the.  subject  of  ecdesiology.    Through  it 
architectural  and  artistic  talent  is  cramped,  the  art  of  omamentaticm  is 
almost  done  away  with,  and  in  many  cases  a  tame  sentimental  plagiar-- 
ism  takes  their  place,  so  that  we  are  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  «i 
stationary  architecture  like  that  of  Egypt.    Luckily  for  us,  the  ancients* 
though  imbued  with  true  principles  of  symbolism,  knew  nothing  of 
such  canons  as  those  which  we  have  dictated  to  us  now-a-daya:  canoias 
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Ibtinded  not  on  real  symbolism  at  all,  but  on  the  faocieB,  guesses*  or  often 
the  pious  allegorical  explanations  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  siiQilar 
to  the  interpreiatio  juxta  anagogen  of  the  Fathers,  which  is  an  explana-* 
tioa  of  the  words  of  Scripture  not  in  their  literal  sense,  or  according  to 
\hQ  original  meaning  of  the  words,  but  is  withal  a  mode  of  teaching  often 
?ery  striking  and  fall  of  instruction,  if  only  reckoned  at  its  proper  value. 
We  might  as  well  take  this  for  real  Scripture,  or  the  Gesta  Romanonm 
for  real  history,  as  the  examples  alleged  hero  and  in  other  places  for 
real  symbolism.  Let  us  take  ^  au  instance  the  origin  of  the  vcnea 
fdsds:  any  early  example  must  show  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  witl^  a 
fish,  it  is  only  the  natural  form  which  a  cloud  of  glory  round  a  whole 
person  would  take,  as  a  nimbus  round  the  head,  gradually  conven- 
tionalized as  we  have  it ;  the  very  name  being  as  I  believe  quite  modem 
find  peculiar  to  English  antiquaries.  l«et  us  turn  to  one  of  Mr« 
Browne's  strongest  points,  that  of  colour :  as  a  matter  of  fact  did  the 
%ncients  obey  lus  canons  ?  "  The  red  tunic  and  blue  mantle,**  sayf 
he,  "  are  always  appropriated  as  the  diatinguishing  dress  of  the  Virgii^ 
Mother  of  our  Loan.  I  will  only  instance  the  few  examples  that 
have  come  into  my  own  possession.  In  the  more  modern  pictures  b^ 
is  pretty  correct,  but  how  is  it  in  the  ancient  ? 

I.  In  an  early  Greek  picture  the  Madonna  has  a  vermilion  mantle  an4 
a  dark  green*  tunic.  S.  Mark  has  just  the  same  colours  reversed,  and 
8.  AthanaMus  a  vestment  of  the  same  green  lined  with  the  same  red. 

^.  In  a  very  early  Italian  painting  she  wears  a  mantle  of'  gold  bro- 
cade, with  a  white  tunic  and  gold  flowers. 

3.  In  a  painting  about  1420,  a  long  white  robe,  and  S.  Joseph  has  a 
Nue  moMih  and  rid  /nmc. 

4.  In  a  similar  painting  she  has  an  entirely  blue  dress. 

6.  In  a  painting  of  Mabuse's  school  a  scarlet  robe  and  crimson  tuniq. 
.    6.  A  MS.  fifteenth  century,  a  blue  mantle  and  gold  tunic. 

7.  Ditto,  a  blue  mantle  and  violet  or  slate  colour  tunic. 

.    8,  A  red  mantle  and  gold  tunic,  and  in  one  case  blue  and  red. 

0,  The  well  known  window  at  West  Wickham,  white  robe  powdered 
with  gold.  The  blue  mantle  and  red  tiinic  I  find  in  a  MS.  of  the 
fourteenth  century  as  the  dress  of  our  blessed  Loan  ;  in  another  of  the 
fifteenth  His  dress  is  always  purple.  S.  Peter  I  find  dressed,  Ist^  in  a 
primson  mantle  and  blue  tunic ;  2nd,  in  the  same  mantle  and  golq 
tunic ;  3rd,  in  a  gold  mantle  and  blue  tunic ;  4th,  in  a  biu^  mantle  an4 
red  iunic.  This  is  remarkable,  for  in  this  case  there  is  a  figure  in  a 
ffold  dress  on  either  side,  and  in  the  illumination  before  the  Bles«e4 
Virgin  is  in  the  very  same  dress  also  with  saints  in  a  gold  dress  on 
either  side,  evidently  showing  the  artistic  and  not  the  symbolical 
arrangement  of  ctdours. 

Next  let  us  take  the  colours  of  Angels.  "  The  Cherubim,**  he  says» 
<*  are  blue,  the  Seraphim  crimson  ;*'  this  is  no  doubt  often  true,  but  by 
no  means  invariably  so.  In  a  fine  MS.  quoted  above,  I  have  the  colours 
of  Angels  evidently  arranged  with  a  view  to  effect. 

1.  In  a  sort  of  curtain  of  Angels  forming  a  background  to  the 
eoronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  .first  row  is  scarlet,  the  next  blue^ 
and  the  top  scarlet. 
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%  In  a  picture  of  Gk>D  the  Fatbbr  we  have  Angela  and  Seraphim 
surrounding  Him,  but  so  arranged  as  to  make  some  Angels  scarlet, 
some  blue,  and  also  some  of  the  Seraphs  scarlet,  and  some  blue. 

3.  An  Assumption,  surrounded  by  Angela  alternately  scarlet  and  blue. 

4.  The  Angel  at  the  Sepulchre,  with  a  scarlet  fiftce  and  hands,  and 
blue  dress.  Then  the  roodscreen  is  to  be  always  red,  but  in  andent 
examples  green,  red,  brown,  and  blue,  will  all  be  equally  found.  There 
seems  also  to  be  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  symbolical  mean* 
ing  of  the  colours  themselves.     Let  us  take  green;  Durandus  says: 

Viridis  significat  contemplationem."     Mr.  Browne  says  it  means 
hope;"  and  F.  De  Marco  in  *'  S.  Missse  Sacrificium*'  says,  *'  viiidis 
color  medius  est  inter  colores  et  nihil  significat." 

Many  constructive  examples  are  so  plainly  only  examples  of  *'  sym- 
bolism post  factum"  that  we  need  only  name  one  or  two  of  them 
without  comment ;  namely,  the  internal  splay  of  windows,  the  doors  of 
the  chancel  opening  inwards, — why  aU  doors  open  inwards  into  a 
chamber  and  not  out  of  it :  pillars,  foundations,  &c. 

In  conclurion,  I  would  say  that  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  in 
investigating  ecclesiastical  antiquities  the  same  care  was  taken  as  in 
that  of  classical,  and  more  attention  given  to  actual  facts  and  examines 
than  to  books  of  devotion  and  imagination. 

Yours  fedthfully, 

June  9S,  1855.  J.  C.  J. 


WICKES'  SPIRES  AND  TOWERS  OF  ENGLAND. 

Illustrations  of  the  Spires  and  Towers  of  the  MedidBval  Ckurd^  of 
England,  preceded  by  some  observations  on  the  Architecture  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  its  Spire-growth.  By  Chaklbs  Wicsxs,  Archi- 
tect, in  two  volumes  ;  Vol.  II.,  Towers.  London :  E.  M.  Thompsoa 
and  Ackermann  and  Co.  1 854 — 5.  Folio,  pp.  iv.  17,  and  *^0 
plates. 

Oua  readers  will  remember  that  we' noticed  with  great  approbation  the 
appearance  of  the  first  volume  of  this  really  fine  and  valuable  work,  which 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  spires.  We  are  the  more  glad  therefore  to 
welcome  the  second  volume,  containing  designs  of  forty-nine  towers,  or 
pairs  of  towers,  chiefly  selected  from  the  later  and  more  rich  examples, 
and  comprised  in  twenty-six  plates,  nineteen  of  them  being  devoted  to 
to  many  churches.  The  publishers,  we  are  glad  to  notice,  announce 
that  the  work  is  not  to  stop  here,  but  that  a  third  volume,  the  second  of 
towers,  will  be  in  due  time  brought  out,  containing  examples  less  grand 
and  beautiful,  but  of  an  architectural  value.  The  work.  wi&  all 
its  merits,  would,  without  this  addition,  have  been  incomplete;  for 
among  the  illustrations  we  miss  (among  other  types)  the  Saxon  ex- 
amples such  as  Earls  Barton,  S.  Mary  at  Gowt,  &c. ;  the  round  towers 
of  the  east  coast ;  the  Kentish  towers,  -with  the  comer-beacon ;  and 
the  occasional  saddlebacks. 
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.  Now  we  come  to  »  point  which  puzzles  as.  Our  readeini  Bee 
the  title-pege  set  oat  in  full,  a  quotation  only  omitted,  and  the  intro- 
ductory essay  duly  occun*^a  most  masterly  history  of  the  towers  and 
spires  of  England — but  at  its  conclusion  occurs  the  signature  ei  Mr. 
B.  A.  Freeman.  Why  Mr.  Freeman's  share  in  the  work  should  not  have 
been  commemorated  on  the  title-page  as  well  as  that  due  to  the  less 
known  name  of  Mr.  Wickes,  we  are  unable  to  guess.  He  is  fsirly 
entitled  to  this  position,  which  is  one  which  could  not  but  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  popular  future  of  the  work.  By  all  grammatical 
construction,  however,  the  authorship  of  what  is  there  termed 
''  some  obeenrations,*'  would  seem  to  be,  by  the  title«page,  claimed 
solely  for  *'  Charles  Wickes,  architect.'*  No  hint  even  Kd  ^e  slightest 
co-operation  escapes.  The  essay  itself,  if  set  up  in  any  other  form  than 
the  laige  closely  printed  folio  pages,  of  which  it  fills  more  than  seven- 
teen,  would  form  a  volume-*  small,  but  full  of  matter ;  and  we  earnestly, 
advise  its  erudite  author  to  make  it  at  some  future  day  the  foundation 
of  a  larger  treatise  oo  the  'same  subject,  but  extended  to  European 
towers  and  spires.  We  shaU  not  attempt  to  analyse  the  contents 
of  the  present  essay,  which  do  not  in  fact  admit  of  compression, 
or  of  extraction.  Its  value  resides  in  its  affording  so  complete  a 
conspectus  of  a  great  and  important  branch  of  English  church  arehi* 
tecture  regarded  singly. 

'Mr.  Wickes  has  executed  his  portion  of  the  work  most  creditably. 
It  was  no  easy  task  to  prepare,  as  he  has  done,  for  lithography  draw- 
ings of  the  description  which  should  unite  picturesque  perspective  with 
attention  to  architectural  minutin.  The  portions  of  the  different 
churches,  sometimes  considerable,  which  are  included  in  the  drawings, 
(particularly  the  larger  ones)  are  finished  with  the  same  attention 
to  detail  as  the  towers  themselves. 


THE  PLAIN  SONG  OF  THE  FUNERAL  SERVICE, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdenologitt. 

Sir, — I  was  lately  called  upon  to  perform  a  funeral  service  chorally  for 
one  of  my  |iarishioners.  Of  course  there  was  but  little  time  for  practiee 
or  preparation,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  my  choir  had  not  been  trained 
beforehand  in  the  music  of  this  particular  service.  But  when  the  need 
came»  another  difficulty  presented  itself  i  and  that  was  as  to  the  best 
form  of  the  Plain  Song  to  be  used.  The  original  notation  of  Marbecke 
requires,  I  need  not  say,  adaptation  to  the  present  form  of  the  words  of 
the  Office ;  and  I  have  always  thought  that  Mr.  Dyce*s  adaptation  was 
the  most  trustworthy  and  satisfactory.  A  harmony,  however,  was  re- 
qnired  in  the  present  instance,  both  for  an  organ  accompaniment 
for  such  parts  as  could  be  sung  in  the  church*  and  also,  perhap||^ 
fot  voices,  in  the  music  intended  to  be  sung  at  the  grave.    For  Plaiii 
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Song  ill  ootaveSttmlett  tke  prepondfennce  ofadnh  Toieoa  is  mj  gitit» 
is  apt  to  be  thought  meagra  when  smug  in  the  open  air.  1  remen^beiad 
that  yovr  publisher  bad  printed  an  anangement  of  the  Funaial  Senriet 
by  Mtw  Redhead ;  but  upon  examining  this  I  found  it  quite  naeleis^ 
His  notation  itself  difieis  eonsidembly  firom  Mr.  Dyce*s,  and  alwaya^ 
so  for  ss  I  could  see,  for  the  worse:  and,  what  tt  even  more  important;  the 
whole  of  the  Plain  Song  is  scored  for  time,  llie  whole  flow  and 
pathos  of  this  most  sublime  muno  is  thus  entirely  lost.  Brery  lover  of 
Plain  Song  knows  that  it  is  a  vain  attempt  to  cramp  within  bars  a  land  of 
recitation,  which  is,  in  its  esseoce»  firee  and  iadependent.  This  psrtio* 
ular  muaic,  many  parts  of  which  are  so  tonohing,  as  to  draw  invohin* 
tary  team»  when  propi^riy  and  fre^y  sung,  teems  to  me  thoroo^ily 
tame  and  ineffeefeive  when  performed  aoeording  to  Mr.  Redhead's  stiff 
rendering.  Nor  did  his  harmonies  seem  at  all  satisfactory,  I  found 
the  edition  of  Marbeck,  by  Mr.  Janea,  the.  organist  of  Ely.  much  better 
in  all  respects,  fiut  something  is  still  wanted.  And  1  venture  to  vrrifie 
to  you  with  the  hope  of  persuading  Mr.'  Oreatheed,  or  Mr.  Hdmore* 
or  some  one  in  whom  we  might  place  equal  confidence,  to  give  us  an 
edition  of  the  Plain  Song  of  the  Burial  Service,  modified,  if  in  any  plaea 
it  should  seem  necessary^  from  Mr,  Dyoe's  notation,  and  fmniahed  with 
a  simple  andvecdesiastical  vocal,  harmony. 

I  am.  Sir,  yoon  faithfnlly, 

A  PAaiSH  PausT. 


M-l- 


BCCLB8I0L0GICAL  PROGRESS  IN  PARI^. 

Wb  have  so  recently  discussed  theEcclesiology  of  Paris,  that  in  criticising 
a  batch  of  new  Parisian  churches,  we  shall  only  again  ask  our  readers  to 
bear  in  mind  the  specialties  which  we  have  already  indicated  which  dis- 
tinguish the  ecclesiastical  system  of  that  great  capital.     There  is  a 
reason  why  with  an  increasing  population  a  new  church  is  still  a  rarity 
in  Paris.     In  tnahy  respects  taediseval  Paris  most  have  always  presented 
a  contrast  to  old  London.     The  division  into  minute  parishes  never  ob- 
tained on  the  Seine,     Perhaps  then,  as  now,  some  difl^rence  in  national 
tendencies  and  taste  may  account  for  the  fact,  that  the  local  arrangement  of 
imall  independent  communities  in  the  shapeof  parishes,  and  consequently 
many  and  smaller  churches,  in  great  cities,  has  always  made  Pttns,  and 
Rouen,  and  Lyons,  very  different  in  their  ecclesiological  aspect  from  Lon«> 
don,  Norwich,  and  Bristol.     In  the  existing  state  of  things  the  same  aort 
of  contrast  prevails.    We  are  not  feure  that  among  ourselves  something 
might  not  be  learned  from  the  French  piactice.    In  Paris,  except  in 
the  last  extremity,  a  new  church  is  never  tiieoght  of.     It  is  not  that 
t>iir  own  system  is  less  elastic  than  that  of  Fiance :  because  ii  people 
'diose  in  London  to  make  use  of  their  churches,  there  is  no  reason  lirtiy 
n  muHitade  of  sueoessive  services  throughout  the  day  tdioiild  not  vmjHat* 
«ede  the  eosdy  and  ^Imptt^tidentouOay  in  fabrics  which  wo  undert^e 
hi  homer    lii  FttAce,  the  theory,^^ot^  aceordi*^  to  eu^  experienee^ 
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very  fifSSkf  enried:  oa^«-4i«  to  multiply  devgy  Mid  Mrriceii  imttiBr  Ama 
wbat  oar  Americui  firisndJi  pedantioldly  odi  '*  chuvch  •difioM.'* 

Until  we  can  teaoh  oar  people  that  eleven  o'clock  on  Snaday  mom* 
iag  has  no  inherent  end  exdosiTe  prerogative  of  gnuse  ler  pubHe  wor^ 
•ki|^  cf  oottiee  w%  mnat  go  on  a«  we  do,,  bnildiiig  ofamcfaee  for  every 
dngle  ehurchfoll  of  people  whom  we  can  get  together :  a  state  cMf 
tilings  whidi  is  as  theorvtioaUy  indefensible  as  it  would  be  to  Construct 
n  eeparate  railway  station  for  every  train  started  in  the  day«  In  Parish 
the  expensive  si^me  of  studding  such  a  parish  as  Bethnal  Green  with 
twelve  churches,  would  never  have  been  thought  of.  We  aie  not  saying 
diat  any  other  than  the  Bishop  of  London's  plan  was  possible  among  our* 
eelves:  but  meraly  noting  that  in  Paris  it  is  only  tvhen  churches  are  sepn* 
nted  by  something  like  a  square  mile  of  solid  streets,  that  a  new  church 
is  oonsideted  indispensable.  Such  is,  however,  the*£sct,  in  the  rapidly 
increasing  quarter  of  the  Chauts^e  d'Aatih.  The  vast  churches  of  the 
Madeleine  and  of  N6treDame  deLorette,  are^  even  according  to  the  elastic 
Parisian  estimate  of  church  capacity,  insufficient  for  the  population,  which 
in  dense  masses  is  clustering  round  the  northern  railway  qeartere.  The 
Archbishop  of  Paris  seeks  to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  a  temporary  chureh» 
eceupying  only  a  private  honae«— the  chapel  of  S.  Andrew,— under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Abb^  Caron,  shows  that  Paris  and  New  York  have 
fait  upon  the  same  simple  plan  of  Church  extension. 

In  Pims,  church  building  is  a  municipal,  as  well  as  ecclesiastical 
fnnction ;  and  curiously  enough,  the  phrase.  CBdUiti  PMrisienne,  the 
tecognixed  phrase  for  the  civil  Board  of  Works,  takes  us  back  to  the 
dassieal  view  of  the  magistrate's  office,  in  providing  alike  secular  and 
rriigioos  structures^  A  church*bailding  committee  in  Paris,  must  be 
AHnposed  of  the  Mayor  and  Corperation,  as  well  as  o£  the  Bishop  and 
Clergy  s  consequently,  when  it  was  proposed  to  meet  the  ecclesiastical 
deficiendes  of  the  Chausste  d'Antin,  the  scheme  was  recommended  by 
the  Archbishop  to  the  joint  energies  of  the  administration  of  the  cityi 
end  to  the  Cur6  of  8.  Andrd.  A  M«  Boileau,  a  gentleman  not  we 
believe  profesetonally  educated  and  who  owes  his  present  official 
employment  to  political  considerations*  oiFend  his  services  to  the 
projeoton  of  the  new  church,  and  we  find,  in  the  rising  structuie 
of  3.  EmghM^  the  results  of  what  he  ambitiously  calls  a  new  system  of 
construction.  (By  the  way,  the  popular  notion  of  this  new  church  isi 
that  it  is  connected  with  the  imperial  cultus,  and  it  is  usually  called  S« 
Bttgteie.)  He  affects  to  economize  space  and  materials,  and  natundly^ 
and  eertsanly  with  no  great  powen  of  invention,  has  recourse  to  cast-iron, 
lliere  is  poeitively  not  the  slightest  novelty  in  his  conception,  which 
ie  only  tb«t  of  an  iron  framework  with  the  iutentices  filled  up  with  stone* 
In  the  Jihuimmm,  No.  d73,  of  18th  February,  1864,  some  account  of 
M.  Boiknu's  scheme  will  be  found ;  and  in  the  Industrial  Exhibition 
Mxne  pretentious  models  are  exhibited  of  this  architecture  of  the  future, 
eehicb  its  anthor.considevs  destined  to  work  a  revolution  in  ecclesiology. 
The  original  soggestioD  did  not  employ  any  specific  treatment  of  de** 
tttia;  the  construction  was  iron,  and  M«  Boileau,  with  what  suoeeea 
eve  know  not,  intended  to  devdope  a  new  ornamentatioe  from  hil 
lanttrinlv.     Bet  nt  the  Emperor*s  own .  suggestion  it  was  determined 
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that  wh3e  the  new  church  of  S.  Eugene  should  be  iron  in  conBtracUon; 
it  should  affect  the  moyen  age  in  look.  The  consequence  is  a  stnio* 
ture  singularly  unhappy ;  in  fact,  as  the  intelligent  cleric  of  the  woiks 
abserried*  a  complete  mensomge*  We  find  an  arcade  of  eight  con<« 
structed  of  cast-iron  shafts,  not  massive  of  course,  but  on  the  tubidsr 
principle  of  parallel  members.  This  arcade  is  vaulted  in  quadripaitite 
.bays  and  the  roof  is  tied  together  on  the  ordinary  railway-station  type. 
ExternaUy  each  gable  of  stone  comprises  two  bays  of  iron  Taulting ;  the 
aisles  are  gabled  transversely.  These  are  galleried,  and  the  lower  part 
is  blocked  off  for  chapels.  There  are  transepts,  an  apse,  and  procesnon* 
path.  Externally,  as  we  have  said,  the  iron  construction  is  concealed 
by  sham  heavy  gables,  and  internally  it  is  masked  with  sham  plaister 
mouldings,  the  main  shafts  alone  displaying  the  real  construction.  From 
the  intermediate  piers  rises  a  vertical  shaft  ending  in  a  sham  rose  window* 
suggesting  internally  an  ideal  clerestory,  only  it  happens  to  be  blind. 
The  tracery  and  shafts  are  a  happy  mixture  of  Geometrical  and  Per* 
pendicular,  with  impartial  suggestions  of  Flamboyaat  and  Romanesque. 
The  cost  of  this  abominable  building  is  a  million  francs — forty  thousand 
pounds !  S.  Clotilda,  we  heard,  will  cost  about  twenty  millions.  The 
only  remarkable  thing  is  the  testimony  that  S.  Eugene  bears  to  the  ex- 
tent of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Pointed  style.  M.  Boileau  has 
neither  taste  nor  prejudice  in  favour  of  it ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  defer 
to  the  pronounced  verdict  of  society.  A  churoh  must  be  Pointed ;  ao 
this  iron  shed  must  wear  a  plaister  maek. 

A  much  more  interesting  attempt  to  adopt  modern  appliances  and 
means  to  the  old  ecclesiastical  necessities  is  presented  in  the  new  Gsfw 
melite  Convent  in  the  Avenue  de  Saxe,  near  the  Invalides.  This  b  a 
very  interesting  institution  for  twenty-four  working  nuns,  with  a  snpeiior. 
There  are  to  be  no  lay  sisters,  and  the  superior  alone  is  relieved  from 
manual  labour.  The  buildings  are  of  the  usual  conventual  kind,  oondsdng 
^f  a  chapel,  kitchen,  lavatories,  library,  refectory,  &c.  There  is  a  respect* 
able  little  cloister ;  the  details  are  anomalous  enough ;  but  the  exterior 
shows  an  occasional  glimpse  of  feeling  in  a  smaH  pointed  spire,  which 
rises,  however,  incomprehensibly  from  the  roof.  In  this  a  two-light 
window  is  treated  respectably,  but  its  quatrefoil  head  is  blocked  with  an 
ugly  clock.  The  spire  is  a  broach  with  pyramidal  angular  haunches  and 
a  deep  cornice.  The  cloister  has  round-headed  arehes,  but  breaks  into 
pointed  at  the  angles.  The  domestic  buildings  are  of  brick,  vaulted 
^ith  iron ;  calefsctories,  bath-rooms,  and  a  steam  cooking  apparatus 
are  novel  but  appropriate  innovations  in  a  conventual  establiahmeiia. 
The  refectory,  except  that  it  is  too  square  in  plan,  is  nicely  treated,  with  a 
buttery-hatch,  and  a  lectero ;  and  tiie  fittings  are  of  honest  unstained  dead* 
Suitable  inscriptions  here  mark  the  religious  character  of  thehouae.  *'M«a 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,"  &c.  "  They  gave  Me  vinegar  to  drink/' &e. 
f^I  stand  at  the  door,and  knock,*'&c.  "  lam  the  bread  of  life."  The  tahlea 
are  in  messes,  and  not  in  one  long  common  board,  as  is  usual.  There  is 
a  chapter  room,  with  the  usual  superior's  seat,  and  benches  eqoivalc&t 
to  stalls^  The  cells  are  separate,  and  warmed  with  hot  air.  There  aa« 
two  rooms  to  be  used  for  infirmaries ;  a  cheerful  drawing«room»  com* 
manding  an  extensive  prospect,  large  garden,  a  parlour  wUh  its  grillea. 
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a  Imkery  for  altar  breads,  cellars,  wood-lioases,  and  a  very  substantial 
and  large  residence  for  tbe  Cvlt€  of  the  establishment,  complete  ft 
Teiy  interesting  pile  of  buildings.  Here,  however,  onr  commendatioii 
of  the  architect,  M.  Clement  Perron,  must  end.  The  chapel  is  ft 
monstrous  pseudo-transeptai  building,  and  its  defects  are  exaggerated 
bjT  the  necessity  of  combining,  as  it  does,  public  as  well  as  conventual 
uses.  It  is  of  brick  with  plaister  mouldings,  and  consists  of  six  irregular 
bays.  The  details,  which  attempt  to  be  Pointed,  are  indescribably 
bad ;  far  worse  than  the  very  worst  carpenter*s  Gothic,  or  Mr.  Blore'a 
achievements  of  twenty  years  ago.  Behind  the  altar  is  a  little  chamber 
for  an  amateur  choir.  The  grille  for  the  sisters  is  at  the  north  side  of 
the  altar,  and  is  garnished  with  awful  spikes ;  a  chapel  at  the  south 
aide,  with  an  apse  southward,  has  a  separate  grille,  breaking  into  the 
domeaHc  apartments,  and  to  be  used  for  sick  communions.  The 
chapel  is  raised  on  an  undercroft,  which  is  to  serve  as  a  cemetery, 
and  is  entered  by  an  awful  flight  of  steps ;  certain  buttresses,  which 
resist  the  thrust  of  nothing,  have  dropped  into  the  west  front. 

The  parish  church  of  S,  John  Baptist,  Beilevillet  for  the  suburb  of 
that  name,  to  the  north-east  of  Paris,  is  in  course  of  re-erection  in 
Karly- Pointed  style,  from  the  able  designs  of  M.  Lassus.  The  building 
itself  has  oidy  reached  the  clerestory  windows ;  but  we  are  enabled  to 
describe  the  whole  design  from  the  architect's  drawings,  which  are  kept 
at  the  adjoining  Mairie,  and  were  courteously  placed  at  our  disposal. 
M.  Lassus  has  not  trusted  himself  to  make  any  innovation  on  French 
apecialties  of  style,  but  has  designed  a  noble  ciiurch,  of  ample  height 
and  area,  with  great  simplicity  of  detail,  vaulted  throughout,  and  alto«> 
^ther  of  more  pretension  than  any  contemporary  English  building, 
except  that  in  Gordon  Square.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is 
64  metres,  i.e.  above  200  feet,  and  the  breadth  23  metres,  above  70 
feet.  The  nave  has  four  ba3rs,  with  aisles  and  side  chapels,  besides  a 
western  vestibule,  under  a  constructional  organ-gallery,  between  two 
'Western  towers ;  transepts  of  small  projection ;  choir,  of  two  bays 
tmly,  ending  in  a  three-sided  apse,  with  procession-path  round  the 
apee,  and  ladiating  chapels;  while  spacious  sacristies  on  the  north 
ride  and  a  "salle  de  catechiame"  on  the  south  side,  make  the 
general  ground-plan  square  at  the  east  end.  The  lady-chapel,  be- 
hind the  apse,  is  of  two  bays,  with  a  square  east  end,  ranging 
with  the  eastern  face  of  the  subsidiary  buildings  just  mentioned* 
The  whole  church  is  built  most  roughly,  in  Mock,  in  the  usual 
French  style,  all  the  mouldings  being  left  for  execution  in  situ.  The 
arches  are  equilateral ;  the  piers  at  the  crossing  are  clustered  and 
of  fine  proportions ;  but  the  aisle-arcades  seem  rather  low  and  mean  in 
comparison  with  the  general  height  of  the  interior,  which  is  very 
striking.  In  the  choir  cylindrical  columns  take  the  place  of  shafts, 
ivecedent  for  which  is  found,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  most  of  the  old 
Pointed  churches  of  Paris.  It  is  intended,  however,  to  surround  these 
with  detached  shafts  of  marble.  We  miss  a  triforium  in  this  fine 
<^Qrch ;  its  place  is  supplied  by  large  unpierced  circular  panels,  hereafter 
(perhaps)  to  be  the  place  of  mural  painting.  The  clerestory  is  spacious, 
each  bay  having  two  large  lancets  with  a  cinqfoiled  circle  in  the  head. 
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Sl)^  remaining  windowt  lure  large  broad  knceti,  without  tracery,  but 
broadly  cl^amfered.  Each  transept  facade  has  a  double  door,  apd 
Jaige  tr^ileta  of  broad  kncets.  above.  The  west  end  has  a  rose  wior 
dow  above  the  organ.  The  vaulting  throughout  will  be  quadnpartiti^ 
of  great  simplicity ;  and  the  side  chapels  are  vaulted  at  the  same  height 
as  the  aisles  into  which  they  open.  The  interior,  of  course,  can  scarcely 
be  judged  of  in  the  present  condition  of  the  building.  The  exterior 
wiU  be  rather  meagre,  we  (ear^  even  wh^  the  ornamental  work  is 
^culptured^  The  windows  are  set  on  a  string,  with  buttretses  between 
.the  bays,  and  there  is  a  rather  heavy  cornice.  The  clerestory  and  apse 
have  simple  flying  buttresses.  The  western  {a9ade  (though  the  chuccj^ 
jdoes  not  orientate  properly)  has  at  least  the  merit,  wliich  sq  few  JSngr 
Jifh  churches  possess,  of  being  a  real  architectural  coippositioo.  Ijts 
antral  part  has  a  fine  double  door,  over  which  is  a  pierced  hori^ontsl 
arcade,  under  the  rose  window.  Above  the  rpse  window  ^  ft  boldly 
developed  horizontal  line,  below  thjs  gable.  This  squareness  of  effeot 
is  a  common  blfmish  to  French  western  facades ;  and  we  eould  havf 
-wished  that  ^^.  Lassus  had  not  reproduced  it.  The  towers  on  each 
aide,  of  the  west  front  have  each  a  double  door  in  the  lowest  stagi^ 
Above  the  prevailing  horizontal  line  o|f  the  west  front,  which  is  nearly 
30  feet  high,  the  towers  have  a  cl^ar  stage  of  two  open  Pointed  lights^ 
above  which  they  break  off  into  fine  octagonal  spires,  banded  at  in* 
tervalsi  and  covered  with  scaled  ornament,  while  the  juncture  of  tower 
fmd  spire  is  very  prettily  masked  by  a  kind  pf  open  broacb«  each  face 
abowipg  a  pierped  light,  with  a  pedimented  head.  The  total  heighj^ 
wiU  be  about  175  feett  which  is  scarcely  enough  for  the  size  of  thf 
phurch.  Indeed  the  whole  fa9ade,  with  sll  its  merits,  will  rath^  lack 
^we  fear)  both  height  and  breadth.  It  will  also  be  deficient  in  light 
fU|d  shade,  the  towers  not  projecting  beyond  the  front  of  the  nava. 
Moreover  we  find,  in  the  engraving  of  M.  Lassus's  anterior  church  at 
MouUns,  the  same  general  features  of  pierced  arcade,  rose  above,  and 
thin  horizontal  line,  a  stage  of. two  open  pointed  lights,  octagonal 
apires  with  sealed  work,  and  open  angle  spirelets,  all  treated,  we  should 
imagine,  with  much  dignity.  The  compulsion  under  which  he  and 
others  of  his  school  .have  placed  themselves .  to  work  in  severe  Firstr 
Pointed,  necessitates  this  perpetual  recurrence  to  a  limited  stock  of 
alternative  forms ;  just  as  th^e  followers  of  the  earliest  style  with  us 
have  to  be  perpetually  briogmg  up  the  triplet.  M.  Lassua's  first  design 
jfor  his  chqrch  at  Nantes  was  a^  very  similar,)  but  he  wisely  subsl^ 
tut^d  a  single  tower  and  loftier  spire*  We  shall  doubtless  reciir  tp 
^us  fine  church  when  it  is  finished.  Meantime  we  may  expreaa  our 
aurprise  that  ifi  the- sacristies  and  subsidiary  buildinga  M,  Lasaus  aeema 
to  hav^  abandoned  all  specific  Pointed  detalL 

,  During  the  rebuitding  pf  this  pariiih  church,  the  services,  are  carrioA 
pn  iq  a  Wget.loWt  tefnporary  building  behind  the  Mairi^«  with  brick: 
walls  and  a  nearly  flat  roof,  divided  into  ^ hoir,  iii|v#«  and  aisl^  and  % 
«hapel  at  ^he  east  end  of  ioacb  <^9le.  .  The  interior  is  pioturasqufw  ^naaa 
•the  fiM>t  of  the  le^el  following  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  frofaesa^ 
.to  west.  It  consists  of  ten  bays,  formed  by  plain  square  wopdeW 
shaf^t  the  t^wo  eastsrci  baysi  in  ea^  aisle,  bemg  blecked  off  for  say* 
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eriadei  ghre  a  cboir  df  two  bays  tnd  a  nave  of  eight.  The  floor  is 
of  asphaite,  which  is  mom  generally  aied  and  better  treated  than  among 
oora^ree.  We  obterved  that  the  belU  of  the  old  charch  were  not 
temporaiily  hang,  but  were  lying  on  the  ground. 
'  The  pariah  ohurch  of  8.  Lambtrt,  Vaugirard,  a  aaburb  l3ring 
80Qtb-W6st  of  P^ris,  has  been  rebuilt  within  the  laM  few  months  by  M. 
Nessaint.  Smaller  and  of  less  pretensions  than  that  just  described  at 
Belleville,  and  indeed  in  itself  of  most  bare  and  meagre  design*  it  is 
nevertheless,  owing  to  its  plan,  ita  material,  and  its  vaulting,  to  Bng- 
liah  eyes,  eamewhat  iB^>o8ing;  and  yet  no  praise  can  be  assigned  to  the 
architect.  If  the  nondescript  design  is  of  any  one  style  more  than 
anoChlBr,  it  may  perhaps  be  called  Romanesque.  The  orientation  is 
not  right :  but  o«r  description  will  assume  a  right  eoclesiologioal  axis. 
The  plan  has  a  nave  of  four  ba3rt»  vaulted  quadripartilely,  with  aisles  of 
the  same  aomber  of  ba3rs,  similsrly  vaulted ;  a  square  western  tower, 
engaged  between  two  western  i^ses  to  the  aisles — of  which  the  one  on 
the  north  side  serves  as  the  baptistery ;  a  central  crossing,  with  tran- 
septs, ^aeh  of  two  bays ;  an  apsidal  ohoir,  separated  firom  a  procession* 
path  by  nine  narrow  round-headed  arches ;  a  Lady  Chapel  at  the  extreme 
east  end ;  one  or  two  chapels,  north  and  south  ;  while  ample  sacristies 
on  the  noith  aide,  and  a  Sunday-school  room  on  the  south,  make,  just 
as  at  Belleville,  on  the  ground-plan,  the  eastern  part  of  the  whole  struc- 
Cvfe.  a  huge  square.  The  whole  church  is  of  solid  stone  ashlar,  externally 
and  internally ;  and  the  severity  and  plainness  of  the  detail  are  quite 
extraordinary.  The  arehee  are  perfectly  plcun,  round- headed,  and  un« 
moulded,  and  turned  upon  piers  which  are  nothing  more  than  quad- 
rai^iilar  masses  of  masonry,-— -except  that  to  the  sides  facing  the  nave 
are  attached  quasi-classical  half-colamns.  upon  which  stand  the  square 
pilasters  which  cairy  -the  bare  unmoulded  vaulting.  The  clerestory 
windowaare  triplets  of  small,  plain,  linchamfered,  round-headed  lights, 
divided  by  squat  shafts,  which  are  half  classical  and  half  llomanesque 
in  their  detail*  Beneath  each  is  an  ornamental  panel  of  three'  shallow 
iaoiaed  qoatrefoib.  Some  fiew  of  these  windows — and  of  the  plain 
loand^hcwded  ones  in  the  other  parts  of  the  church,  are  filled  with 
grisaille.  Those  in  the  transepts  and  lisdy  Chapel,  have  poor  mosaic 
glass ;  while  a  triplet  in  eai^  of  the  western  apses  has  common-place 
igmes  of  iaittts.  In  these  M.  Lusson  has  apparently  been  at  no  pains 
to  maintain  his  reputation.  The  rest  of-  the  church  is  wholly  bare, 
having  no  more  d^omtion  from  colour  than  it  has  from  mouldings.  So 
exceedingly  plain  a 'Structure— almost  spduncar  indeed  in  its  simplicity, 
we  have  never  seen  in  modem  av^itecture.  The  exterior  has  even  less 
aerit,  if  that  be  possible,  than  the  innde.  Here  a  certain  classical  cha- 
lacter  prevails  over  the  Romanesque.  The  church  is  built  upon  a  huge 
aadercroft  or  suibstnieture,  which  raises  the  floor  level  considerably.  This 
q«aa-«rypt  opens  to  the  air  by  large  cast-iron  griitings  at  intervals  ;  but 
•o  aichitectnral  beauty  is  gidned,  as  so  easily  might  hare  been  done, 
by  the  amngement.  The  walls  are  relieved  by  mean .  buttresses  at 
regular  intervals ;  the  windows  have  classical  jambs,  and  there  b  a  poor 
conuee.  The  east  end  is  without  the  flying  buttresses,  which  gene- 
ntty  gire  m>  much  character  to  a  French  ehbrch.     Over  the  inter- 
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section  of  the  croas  rises  a  small  leaded  spirelet.  The  west  tower, 
which  is  lamentably  thin,  with  a  two*light  window  on  each  side  of  its 
belfry  stage,  terminates  in  an  octagonal  spire,  (seemingly)  shingled, 
with  indescribably  heavy  and  ugly  haunches  at  the  angles.  The  only 
extmial  decoration  is  a  coarse  but  shallow  incised  ornament  over  some 
of  the  windows ;  and  a  kind  of  Gothic  wall  of  open  quatrefoila  on  the 
margin  of  the  steps  at  the  west  end.  As  to  the  internal  arrangement,  the 
altar  stands  in  the  apse,  and  the  choir  is  confined  to  the  chancel.  Under  the 
chancel-arch  is  a  low  stone  screen,  which  is  interrupted  however  in  the 
middle.  Between  these  side  screens  is  an  ascent  of  three  woode»  steps 
to  the  choir  from  the  transept.  On  the  north  side  of  the  choir  are  two, 
and  on  the  south  side,  three  stalls ;  with  desks — ^like  reading- desks, — 
before  the  westernmost  stall  on  each  side,  llie  church  is  lighted  with 
gas.  but  without  any  pretence  to  beauty  ;  in  the  nave  are  fixed  some 
bracket-lamps,  such  as  would  suit  a  drawing-room.  The  chairs,  of  which 
the  great  majority  are  appropriated  by  brass  plates — are  enclosed  (after 
the  bad  way  of  Paris)  by  low  screens  which  hem  in  the  nave  and  the 
central  crossing.  .  llie  woodwork  of  these  screens,  as  of  the  pulpit, 
confessionals,  &c.,  is  exceedingly  bad.  For  the  poor  there  seemed  no 
accommodation  at  all.  The  church  is  without  organ,  and  is  unendoeed 
outside :  and  reminded  one  very  strongly  of  the  squalidness  of  Bethnal 
Oreen. 

Since  our  former  notice  of  Saints  Ciotilde,  the  works  have  not 
progressed  very  rapidly.  The  choir  is  just  now  receiving  its  fit^ 
tings.  The  lower  part  of  the  arcade  on  each  side  has  been  walled 
up ;  and  the  side  towards  the  procession-path  is  being  carved  with 
reliefs  from  the  lives  of  Ste.  Ciotilde  and  Ste.  Val^re :  the  latter  being 
commemorated  in  consideration  of  an  ancient  chapel  of  this  name  which 
formerly  existed  near  this  spot.  The  design  of  the  woodwork  of  the 
stalls  and  misereres  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  better  than  usual  in  France, 
though  still  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  The  mouldings,  instead  of 
being  cut  out  of  the  solid,  are  generally  (we  observed)  cut  separately  and 
then  applied.  The  greatest  addition  which  this  church  has  recently  re- 
ceived, will  be  found  in  the  fine  series  of  Stations  on  the  north  aide, 
beautifully  sculptured  in  high  relief  by  the  late  M.  Pradier,  the  great 
artist,  whose  previous  works  were  of  a  very  di£Perent  and  irreligioos 
character.  These  reliefs  combine  Christian  sentiment  of  the  purest 
description  with  a  style  of  execution  worthy  of  the  Greek  age ;  and 
with  Flandrin*s  procession  of  Saints  at  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  they  form 
examples  of  Christian  art  in  their  different  departments.  The  corres- 
ponding set  of  Stations  on  the  south  side  are  very  inferior,  both  in 
feeling  and  execution.  Pradier  was  not  a  catholic  ;  but  it  ia  aometbing 
for  the  admirers  of  his  unquestionable  genius  to  hope  that  this  truly 
religious  work,  the  last  and  best  of  his  labours,  may  in  aome  measure 
atone  for  other  productions  which  can  -scarcely  have  served  the  cause  of 
morality.  The  latest  windows  are  by  MM.  Laurent  and  Gb«ll ;  lifeless 
grisaille-glsss,  with  medallions  of  the  Munich  sort.  M.  Thibaud 
has  filled  the  rose  windows  of  the  transepts  with  grisaille,  in  which 
there  is  far  too  great  a  predominance  of  blue,  and  in  which  the  design 
is  too  crowded.    M.  Marshal's  apse  windows,  which  we  have  already 
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noticed,  are  a  not  altogether  linsuccesBfol  adaption  of  his  bold 
style  to  the  Pointed  architecture  of  the  chnrch.  M.  Lnsaon,  in  the 
aisles,  has  not  got  beyond  a  pretty  imitation  of  Munich  glass.  No 
good,  we  may  observe,  can  possibly  come  from  the  habit  of  employing 
so  many  different  artists  in  the  decoration  of  one  building.  Among  the 
kter  fittings  we  noticed  some  statues  on  shafts  without  any  canopies 
over  them,  but  canopies  below  them  .*  for  by  an  extraordinary  whim', 
the  capitals  of  the  shafts  on  which  they  stand  are  carred  like  canopies ! 
The  flooring  of  the  church  is  of  plain  flags,  sadly  wanting  colour.  In 
the  western  towers  and  spires,  which  are' now  nearly  finished,  M. 
Ballu,  the  snocessorof  thelate  M.  Gau  in  the  works,  has  not  done  justice  to 
Ae  task.  The  twin  spires  are  quite  too  small  and  low  to  be  effective.  No 
laty  needs  ^ires  and  towers  more  than  Paris ;  and  here  a  great  oppor^ 
tonity  has  been  lost  of  yastly  improving  the  general  view  of  the  capital. 
As  it  is,  the  spires  are  so  low  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable  in  any  of  the 
most  favourite  views  of  the  town.  As  a  general  rule  indeed  we  always 
prefer  a  single'  tower  and  spire,  of  commanding  height,  to  a  brace 
of  lower  and  smaller  ones.  In  Ste.  Clotilde  the  only  advantage  derived 
from  the  coupling  is  that  the  west  front  is  a  more  stately  composition  than 
could  have  been  possible  with  a  single  tower.  The  facade,  however,  is 
not  in  itself  striking.  It  is  too  much  on  a  single  plane ;  for  the  towers, 
ms  at  Belleville, have  littleor  noprojection.  Thehorizontal  line  is  strongly 
developed  in  the  design  under  the  west  gable.  The  spires  themselves 
have  neither  the  light  effect  of  the  pierced  GFerman  spires,  nor  the  solid 
g;randeur  of  Salisbury.  Bach  tower  has  an  octagonal  belfry-stage,  of 
which  each  face  is  pedimented,  with  mean  angle  buttresses.  From 
among  these  rise  the  thin  octagonal  spires,  with  crockets  on  the  ribs ; 
ornamented  alternately  with  bands  either  scaled  with  pierced  quatrefoil 
openings,  or  plain  with  trefoil-headed  lancets.  The  effect  is  very  poor. 
The  first  architect  must  be  responsible  for  the  general  bare  and  meagre 
effect  of  the  moulding- less  exterior,  with  its  pinched  pinnacles. 

8.  Etietme  du  Mont, — A  new  altar,  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Genevieve,  has 

been  executed  in  the  Pointed  style  under  the  superintendence  of  our 

friend  P^e  Martin.     The  reredos  has  a  coloured  effigy  of  the  Saint,  in  a 

central  niche ;  the  detail  of  which,  coloured  and  gilt,  is  a  curious  mixture 

of  Flamboyant  and  Perjiendicular ;  the  reverend  designer  having  adopted 

a  late  style  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  curious  church  in  which  this 

altar  stands.     At  the  sides  are  inferior  niches,  with  figures  of  S.  Germa- 

nns  and  S.  Clotilda.     The  altar  is  solid,  with  five  niches,  highly  coloured 

and  gilt.     In  the  middle  is  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Child  ;  in 

the  others,  8.  Louis,  S.  Denis,  and  two  other  Saints.    The  whole,  we 

thought,  was  rather  timid,  in  feeling  and  treatment.     The  fittings, 

Iiowever,  are  of  an  improved  sort.     The  altar-cross,  which  is  jewelled, 

is  of  good  design,  though  not  of  the  purest  detail ;  and  the  six  candle- 

^ticka  show  an  attempt  at  severer  detail.     So   too  an  iron*raiIing, 

though  nerveless,  it  is  better  than  most  late  work  in  this  branch ;  and 

«ome  wooden  panelling  (including  a  bracket  credence-table,  on  hinges) 

ijs  in  the  right  direction,  though  not  free  from  the  weakness  of  all 

modem  French   woodwork.     U|)on  this  colour   has  been  used  too 

unsparingly.     In  the  footpace  of  this  altar  there  is  a  new  developement 
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of  paT^ment.  TliefioQfr  seenistobe  of  ftq[ilMilte,  witb  %  ikywiDg  pttleni 
inlaid  of  some  durable  oomposition.  admitting  of  oololtr*  Hmiftii 
lued  timidly,  and  without  much  effect ;  but  it  might  perfaapa  be  better  oat 
a  larger  8«de.  The  French  revival  has  strangely  negleeted  colewed 
tiles ;  and  here,  as  is  generally  the  case,  an  English  ^e  deaideaat«B 
the  fine  effects  of  colour,  whioh  Mr*  Mioton  has  enabled  ns  to  dcveiope 
to  such  perfection  in  the  ioors  pf  our  churches* 

The  work  of  internal  decoration  by  muial  painting  is  going  ob  in 
most  of  the  Paris  churches,   and  alxeady  a  school  of  bompetieiit, 
if  not  of  first-class,  artists  has  been  produced  by  tho  demmd*     I»  & 
^Severiti}  for  exam|ile,  we  noticed  very  tolerable  worksg  though  of  vaiy* 
ing  merit,  by  MM.  Signol,  Hesse,  Oerome,  Ldoir*  Jobb^  Duval,  Mm- 
rat,  Briennoury,  Schnetz,  and  H.  and  Paul  Flandrin«    Hiosa  by  BA. 
Hippolyte  Flandrin.  cudously  enough,  seemed  the  least  sooeeaalal; 
but  perhaps  they  are  the  earliest  in  point  of  time«    They  are  aliesdy 
perishing ;  and  we  fear  that  much  of  this  distemper  punting— herein 
80  inferior  to  true  fresco— will  soon  become  faded  and  worthlsaa.     bi 
8.  Rock,  M   Quantin  has  been  less  successful.     The  same  artiat  ia 
responsible  for  some  bad  glass  in  8*  Gemutm  FAuJfmrrmB;  where,  fay 
the  way,  the  good  paintings  by  M.  Flandrin,  in  the  west  porch,  ere 
suffering  from  the  weather.     The  poor  church  of  S.  Xoait  em  fide  kes 
some  fair  painting  by  M.  Jollivet.    In  this  building  we  observed  a  v«y 
foolish  piece  of  (doctrine  apart)  bad  taste.     In  the  hand  of  a  statue  d  th^ 
Blessed  Child,  seated  on  His  Mother's  knees,  in  the  south  transqpt,  hea 
been  placed  a  short  staff  from  which  hangs  a  blue  silk  banner,  with  tlie 
epigraph  "  Ma  M^re  a  6U  con^e  sans  p^h^  •'  In  &  JffiiilacAeM.  SMgnel 
is  conspicuously  more  commendable  for  his  painting  than  MM*  Pile  end 
Larivi^re.    The  work  of  M.  Roger  at  Notre  Dame  de  Larette  ia  better^ 
but  not  of   the  first  class.     Blondel  agmn  in  8m  Thoame  Aqmm   ia 
poor.     In  the  most  interesting  church  of  8.  Germam  he  Prie   tlie 
restoration  and  polychromatiaiog  of  the  nave  proceed  very  slowly.     Tlie 
colour  is,  in  this  instance,  we  fancied,  used  too  unscrupuloualy ;  end 
the  treatment  is  surely  that  of  a  later  period'than  the  architecture. 
We  think,  especially  when  w«  remember  the  Romanesque  colouring  a^Rly, 
that  the  polychrome  should  be  more  partial.     In  Flandrin*a  c^herwise 
beautiful  paintings  here,  we  objected  to  his  treatment  of  the  gilded  beck«> 
grounds  in  imitation  of  mosaic  tesserm  instead  of  diaper.     In  N.  I>.  sEm 
Victoiree — a  church  in  which  there  is  much  that  is  painful — art  has  qmte 
lately  been  degraded  by  a  device  of  the  theatre ; — a  legend  about  the 
new  dc^ma  having  been  fastened  round  the  cornice ;  in  letters  of  gilt 
paper  stuck  upon  a  ground  of  blue  paper !     In  iS.  Roeh,  there  ia  notbiog 
besides  the  two  windows  from  the  Sevres  works  lately  pieced  in  the 
eastern  part — one  of  S.  Denis,  the  other  of  Denis  Affre,  the  Archbiehop 
slain  on  the  barricades.    8,  Gervaia  has  some  fair  modern  painting^  in 
its  chapels.    The  fittings  of  8.  GetMwkve  remain  in  the  same  shabWy 
temporary  state,  which  we  described  in  a  former  number. 

A  very  conspicuous  restoration  in  Paris  is  that  of  the  finely-profpor* 
tioned  Flamboyant  tower  of  S.  Jacquee  de  Ul  Bemtsherie,  whii4, 

*  It  was  in  this  drarch  that  we  overheard  an  English  traTeller  inform  liis 
panlon  of  the  sobj^t  of  s  pictare  by  Ribera-— **  our  Loan  ia  tha  bofanalMi." 
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BSBf  nciMiliidci8»  has  been  iiQlated  bom  all  snnoiiDdiiig  hotueB  end 
now  etwide  in  the  centre  of  a  square,  towards  the  eestem  end  of  the 
aagnifioent  oontannation  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Under  these  ciicnm^ 
staaoes  it  required  some  necessorj  alterations,  which,  most  unfortu- 
nately* have  been  entrusted  to  M.  Ballu.  Nothing  ean  possibly  be 
woiae  than  his  tieatment  of  the  lowest  stage ;  in  which  he  has  placed 
four  open  arches*  in  no  respect  Pohited»  except  in  the  shape  of  their 
heada,  and  which  haTc  no  dne  relation*  in  size*  with  the  scale  of  the 
tower,  but  have  been  developed  ont  of  the  one  already  existing,  and 
which  opened  into  the  church  when  the  tower  was  still  a  portion  of  that 
fabric*  Equally  bad  are  his  restorations  of  parts ;  and  bis  open  parapet 
on  the  top.  At  one  angle  of  the  tower*  on  a  higher  pinnade  than  the 
others*  stands  a  statue  of  S.  James;  an  anangement  for  which  he  had 
anthority,  in  tiie  original  state  of  the  tower*,  but  which  has  been  very 
vnsatisfoetorily  reproduced. 

TheConservatoire  des  Arts  et  Mdtieia  oecupies  the  site  and  many  of  the 
boildinga  of  the  famous  Cluniac  Priory  of  S,Marim  dn  Ckampi,  Of  these, 
the  refectory,  now  used  as  a  library*  and  the  church*  remain  very  perfect, 
mm!  have  been  lately  restored  by  M.  Vaudoyer.  The  refectory  is  very 
beautiful* — built  very  early  in  the  ISth  century,  by  Pierre  de  Monle* 
neau.  It  comprises  two  parallel  aisles*  each  of  eight  bays*  divided  by 
singularly  elegant  slender  banded  cylindrical  shafts,  which  support  the 
plain  quadripartite  vaulting,  and  are  matched  by  corbelled  vaulting* 
shafts  on  the  outside  walls.  The  shafts  are  stilted,  and  have  rich 
capitals*  almost  Corinthian  in  their  elegance  of  foliage.  Each  bay 
contsins  a  large  window,  composed  of  two  tall  unfoliated  chamfered 
lancets,  with  a  cinq-foiled  circle  in  the  head.  An  exceedingly  pretty 
pulpit,  bracketed  out  from  the  wall,  with  a  trefoiled  arch,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  open  to  the 
room  by  a  pierced  arcade,  remains  on  one  side,  near  the  end.  The 
restoration  itsell*-not  a  very  diflicnlt  task — was  completed  in  1860* 
and  was  carefully  done.  It  is  elaborately  coloured :  the  vaults  are 
painted  alternately  red  and  blue ;  the  ribs  red,  and  the  bosses  gilt. 
The  walls  are  painted  with  scores,  to  imitate  masonryj  tiie  shafts  are 
of  a  deep  chocolate.  The  windows  are  fiUed  with  unpretending  gris^ 
aille,  and  those  which  are  not  pierced*  at  the  end,  are  painted  with  em- 
blematical subjects.  The  floor  is  laid  on  each  side  with  some  small 
and  coarse*  but  not  inefiective  coloured  tiles*  with  parquetry  in  the 
middle.  The  bookcases  are  meant  to  be  Pointed*  but  are  not  good. 
The  outside  is  less  judiciously  treated  than  the  interior.  It  is  roofod 
with  green  tike,  with  diagonal  bands  of  yellow. 

The  abbey  church  retains  an  apse*  with  procession*  path  and  radic- 
ating chapels,  all  of  fine  Romanesque  architecture,  scarcely  inferior  to  S« 
Germain  des  Pr6s,  to  which  haa  been  added  a  large  rectangular  nave, 
without  chap^  or  even  aisles*  of  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  This  unusually-shaped  nave,  reminding  us  of  some  of  the 
Friary  churehea  of  Italy,  has  blank  side  walls,  with  a  range  of  lofty 
windowa,  each  of  two  unfoliated  lights,  and  a  sexfoiled  c^e  in  tlie 
head ;  and  at  the  west  end  is  a  curious  composition  of  a  central  trace* 
ried  window*,  of  four  trefoil-headed  lights,  with  a  quatrefoil  over  each 
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|Niir,  and  four  quttreibilB  in  the  hemd,  having  on  each  side  a  detached 
trefoiled  light,  and,  above  aU,  a  cixcle  filled  with  trefoils,  llie  roof  is 
original,  of  timber*  waggon-ahaped.  with  slender  tie*beam8  and  king- 
po8t8.  The  restoration  of  the  nave  is  just  finished,  and  it  is  boanled 
oflF  from  the  choir.  The  roof  has  been  mended  and  painted ;  the  win* 
dows  filled  with  grisaille,  and  the  walls  scored  like  masonry.  The  floor, 
when  we  visited  it,  was  being  sunk  for  machinery  :  for  it  is  intended  to 
fill  it*  in  sfHte  of  its  restoration,  with  steam-engines,  and  machines  in 
motion.  It  is  an  odd  contrast,  to  look  up  and  see  a  thoroughly-restored 
church  over  something  like  the  greieit  room  of  the  Polytedhnic  InstitQ- 
tion.  We  fear  that  the  choir,  whidi  is  now  full  of  scafiblding,  will 
fare  no  better.  It  is  a  most  precious  remain,  and  will  scarcely  be  the 
better  for  such  hasty  restoration  as  it  seems  likdy  to  receive.  We  noticed 
with  regret  that  in  the  fine  chevroned  arches  which  open  from  the 
choir  and  its  aisles  into  the  nave,  the  new  polychrome  was  applied 
without  any  regard  to  the  evident  remaining  traces  of  the  original 
.colour,  which  by  the  way  was  curious,  a  diaper  pattern,  thrown  over 
large  spaces,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  architectural  members, 
shsUfts,  mouldings,  and  the  like.  The  outside  of  the  nave  has  been 
thoroughly  renewed.  We  hope  that  the  remains  of  the  towers,  on  each 
side  of  the  choir,  will  be  respected  when  the  turn  of  that  part  of  this 
most  interesting  church  has  come. 


NOTES  ON  SOME   OP  THE  LESS  COMMONLY  VISITED 

CHURCHES  IN  BELGIUM. 

No.  I. 

.  8,  Gommaire^  Lier, — (Lier  is  now  a  station  on  the  Antwerp  and 
Tumhout  Railway.)  This  is  a  great  cross  chnrch  of  cathedral  size. 
with  chapels  round  the  choir,  western  tower,  and  central  spire.  It  is 
for  the  most  part  transitional  from  Middle-Pointed  to  Flamboyant; 
and,  except  perhaps  in  Mechlin  Cathedral,  I  know  nothing  in  fiel« 
gium  equal  to  the  beauty  of  its  details.  The  apse  recalls  that  of 
Amiens  very  strongly;  its  ^ve  arches,  stilted,  and  with  the  finest 
mouldings,  its  five  two-light  windows,  and  stained  glass,  are  altogether 
very  noble.  The  choir  has  three  bays;  the  transitional  clerestory 
.windows  are  of  six  lights,  with  very  grand  tracery,  and  the  balustrade 
in  the  triforium  is  elaborately  worked.  The  seven  eastern  chapels  are 
of  later  date,  and  less  remarkable.  The  chancel  aisles  are  of  much  the 
jiame  character  with  those  in  the  nave,  of  which  more  presently.  The 
transepts  are  enormously  high,  and  have  the  peculiarity  of  a  projecting 
nine-sided  apsidal  chapel,  at  the  east.  The  great  window  in  the  north 
transept  of  eight  lights,  in  two  divisions,  is  Flamboyant,  but  with  an 
almost  ultra-perpendicular  effect,  the  central  mullion  running  np  to  and 
bisecting  the  apex  of  the  arch.  The  three  west  clerestory  windows  of 
this  transept  are  very  early  Flamboyant,  of  six  lights,  and  of  the  most 
magnificent  work.    The  great  window  of  the  south  transmit,  also  of 
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eigbt  lights,  may  be  fairly  called  Middle-Pointed;  except  that  the, 
wheel  in  the  head  has  some  tendency  to  Flamboyant.  The  rood-loft  is 
by  far  the  finest  in  Belgium ;  and  has  been  restored  in  a  manner  very 
creditable  to  the  town,  except  for  the  addition  of  a  most  vile,  sham 
painted,  pierced  battlement  round  the  top.  It  projects  west ;  has  thre^ 
arches  facing  due  west,  and  one  on  each  side  obliquely  facing  north- 
Vrest,  and. south-west.^  Above  these  arches  is  a  seiies  of  panels,  con- 
taining scenes  from  the  Passion,  beginning  at  the  Betrayal,  and  ending 
at  the  Crucifixion,  three  over  each  arch  ;  but  in  the  centre,  above  the 
entrance,  is  a  kind  of  projecting  pinnacle,  carrying  the  image  of  S. 
^ommarus,  the  patron  saint  of  the  church,  and  having  in  niches  below 
two  of  his  miracles, — -his  calling  forth  a  fountain,  when  his  servant  was 
dying  of  thirst,  and  his  healing  a  sick  child.  The  piers  of  the  arches 
are  of  black  polished  marble.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisite  than 
the  whole  design  and  details  of  this  rood-loft,  which  in  itself  would 
well  re|)ay  a  visit  from  England.  The  nave  has  six  bays,  besides  the 
tower;  the  piers  are  simple;  circular,  with  octagonal  capital »  and 
double  octagonal  base.  The  clerestory  is  of  five  lights  and  exceedingly 
rich ;  hardly  any  one  of  the  windows  throughout  the  church  has  been, 
as  is  so  universally  the  case  in  Belgium,  gutted.  The  aisle- windows. 
are  b  perfect  mine  of  transitional  enrichments ;  the  south  aisle,  in- 
deed, can  scarcely  be  said  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  late  Middle- 
Pointed.  There  are  eight  windows  of  five  lights  (except  the  eighth, 
which  has  only  three) :  the  tracery  of  almost  all  is  different ;  no- 
thing can  be  more  varied  and  beautiful.  The  tower,  which  is  not 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  church,  is  square  to  the  height  of  the  nave  roof, 
then  octagonal,  and  capped  with  a  most  vile  cupola.  The  western 
porch,  partly  hidden  by  scaffolding,  when  I  saw  it,  has  three  exquisitely 
beautiful  niches  over  its  inner  door ;  and  its  sides  are  arcaded  in  late 
Middle-Pointed  work.  On  the  whole,  this  church  is  far  better  worth  a 
visit  than  many  of  those  in  Bruges  or  Ghent,  which  every  one  goesto  see. 
Sm  Michaelt  Rousselaere. — (This  is  a  station  on  the  West  Flanders 
Railway.)  A  very  large  and  fine  cross  church  with  aisles  to  choir 
and  nave.  Unfortunately,  the  walls  were  rebuilt  about  four  years  ago^ 
the  foundation-stone  being  laid.  May  14,  1851 ;  the  windows  are, 
therefore,  all  modem,  and  the  ancient  vaulting  only  remains  in  the 
be)fry  and  at  the  end  of  the  transepts.  The  choir  has  two  bays ;  the 
piers  seem  early  Middle-Pointed;  they  are  circular,  with  octagonal 
flowered  capitals,  and  somewhat  stilted  octagonal  bases.  The  apse  and 
chancel-arches  are  of  the  same  character,  but  exceedingly  high.  The 
nave,  of  five  bays,  has  piers  like  those  in  the  chancel ;  the  easternmost 
bay  is,  as  1  have  often  noticed  in  other  Belgian  churches,  somewhat 
narrower  than  the  rest.  The  aisles  are  gabled,  but  entirely  spoilt. 
The  tower,  of  early  Middle-Pointed  date,  is  very  lofty,  with  double 
angular  buttresses,  capped  now,  as  is  the  tower  itself,  with  bulbs.  The 
west  window  remains,  and  is  curious,  but  rude  for  the  date ;  of  four 
trefoil  lights,  and  a  large  quatrefoil  in  the  head.  This  tower  is  built, 
like  S.  Martin's  at  Courtray,  and  many  other  churches  in  this  district, 

>  [Some  of  oar  rssders  may  remember  a  striking  picture  of  this  roodloft  by  Mr. 
Bobots,  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  some  years  ago. — Ed.] 
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6f  a  rarall  grey  stone,  which  gires  the  effect,  at  a  dbtanee,  of  Tery  bad 
(Coloured  bricks. 

8. ,  CeUe.—Th\%  church  stands  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  roed 

fhmi  Diuant  to  6.  Hubert,  in  one  of  the  most  beantifiil  ▼alleys  of  the 
Ardennes.     It  is  a  most  interesting  example  of  Tery  early  Romanesque, 
probably  of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century ;  and  though  not  large*  meritB 
a  minute  description.     It  is  cruciform,  with  a  circular  apse,  aides  to 
both  chancel  and  nare,  and  tower  at  the  west  end.     The  whole  remains 
in  its  original  state.    The  apse  has  two  adjacent  circular*headed  win* 
dows  on  each  side,  and  is  waggon-raulted.     The  ritual  chanoel  is  eom- 
posed  of  the  transept  bay,  and  the  first  bay  of  the  nave ;  on  the  north 
and  south  is  a  solid  wall,  pierced  at  the  north-west,  by  three  circular- 
headed  openings,  such  as  in  an  English  village  church  we  should  be 
iure  to  hear  called  confessionals.    The  chancel-arch,  enormously  massy, 
and  circular,  has  been  corbelled  off  in  First-Pointed  work.    The  transepts 
have  circular  eastern  apses,  which  are  leans-to  on  the  chancel ;  over  their 
arches  are  two  circular-headed  windows,  which  appear  externally  one  on 
each  side  the  roof.    In  the  south  transept  is  a  Romanesque  piscina.    The 
nave  has  five  bays,  including  that  occupied  by  the  choir.     'Ilie  f»ers  are 
exceedingly  rude,  square,  with  square  bases,  and  plain  abaci.     In  each 
bay  is  a  large,  circular-headed,  clerestory  window.     The  exterior  of  the 
church  is  aroaded  in  pilaster  work,  of  the  very  rudest  description,  exactly 
resembling  these  piers.    Under  the  choir  is  a  small  crypt.   The  descent 
is  by  eight  steps ;  the  plan,  three  bays,  divided  by  a  square  pier  widi 
plain  abacus  and  no  base ;  the  vaulting  has  no  ribs.     At  the  oast  end 
are  three  small  lancets.     The  tower  is  exceedingly  massy  and  rude, 
with  a  circular  turret  on  each  side,  like  a  couple  of  ears ;   it  is  arcaded 
of  two,  and  the  passage  into  the  turrets,  noith  and  south,  exhibits  nide- 
liess  of  work,  which  I  think  I  never  saw  equalled,  even  in  any  of  the 
so-called  Saxon  churches  in  England.     The  tower  and  turrets  are  now 
capped  with  spires.    There  is  a  most  remarkable  view  of  this  churdi 
from  the  little  village  inn,  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  north-east. 
The  insignificance  of  both  trafisepts  and  chancel,  compared  to  the  sixe 
ef  the  nave, — ^the  three  circular  apses,  and  the  extraordinarily  rade 
manner  in  which  the  transept  apses  are  made  leans^to  to  tiie  chancel, 
have  a  very  peculiar  effect.     In  the  middle  of  the  chancd  is  a  low  tomb, 
txk  immense  slab  of  the  black  marble  of  the  Ardennes,  supported  on 
crouching  figures,  and  v^ry  well  sculptured  in  bas^i^lief  with  the  Cm- 
eifixion,  and  two  kneeling  figures  presented  by  their  patron  saints,  tiie 
tnan  by  the  woman,  and  vice  twrttf,  to  our  Loan ;  the  date  is  the  miMe 
of  the  sixteenth  oentory. 
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A  CoMMiTTBB  Meeting  was  held  on  Jane  the  4th»  1855  :  present  Mr. 
6ere«ford  Hope,  in  the  chair ;  Mr.  Sevan,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Forbes, 
Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Sir  John  Harington,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev. 
.H.  L.  Jenner,  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

Part  XI.  of  the  IiutrumefUa  Bcciesiastica  was  approved  of,  and 

ordered  to  be  published.     Mr.  Slater's  design  for  the  iron-church  was 

deferred  tiU  the  next  meeting.     Letters  were  read  from  the  Bishop 

.of  Argyll  and  the  lales.  the  Rev.  A.  Newdigate,  Rev.  C.  Bannatyoe, 

.Eev.  C.  S.  Gaffin,  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyall,  J.  HarUey,  Esq.,  and  others. 

Mr*  S.  S.  Teulon .  exhibited  to  the  Committee  his  design  for  S. 
Luke's,  King's  Cross :   a  structure  with  iron  pillars  and  a  wooden 
roof,  on  the  motif  of  the  Dominican  church  at  Ghent ;  and  also  his 
-designs  for  the  restoration  of  Littleport  church  ;  for  the  new  church  of 
.8.  Thomas,  Lambeth  ;  for  a  new  church  at  Hastings/ and  new  schools 
.«t  Methwold,  Norfolk,  and  Middleton,  Oxon.     The  Committee  also 
•examined  Mr.  St.  Aubyns  designs  for  a  school   and  parsonage*  at 
.Peterohurch ;  and  Mr.  Norton's  designs  for  new.  churches  at  Penmaen, 
Monmoutluhire,   and   Ystrad,   Glamorganshire ;    and  for  restorations 
at  Wolfnewton,   Monmouthshire,  and   Arlesey.  Bedfordshire.      Mr. 
Noorton  also  sent  for  inspection  the  interesting  fictile  ivpry  casts,  pre- 
pared by   the  Arufidel  Society.      Some   needlework,  from    natural 
flowers^  by  Mies  Street,  wa^  also  exhibited*  « 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

"In  presenting  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Oxford  Archi- 
tectural Society,  the  committee  has  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the 
state  of  the  Society's  affairs  more  satisfactory  than  it  has  been,  and 
this  especially,  as  regards  its  funds.  In  the  course  of  the  October 
term  a  circular  was.  issued  by  the  secretaries,  inviting  life  members  to 
contribute  an  annual  subscription  of  ten  shillings.  Many,  sensible  of 
the  good  which  the  society  has  done,  and  believing  that  it  has  much 
still  to  do,  had  responded  favourably  to  the  request.  The  committee 
were  far  from  forgetting  that  this  society  must  depend  mainly  upofn  the 
support.of  those  resident  in  Oxford,  and  were  aware  that  it  must  not 
rest  its  claims  to  that  support  upon  past  services  or.  agreeable  recol- 
lections, and  it  was  hoped  that  its  proceedings  during  the  last  year 
would  serve  to  show  an  unimpaired  vitality. 

"  Among  the  papers  which  have  been  read  at  the  ordinary  meetings 
must  be  noticed  an  interesting  description  of  the  Ancient  Brick  Build- 
ings at  Liibeck,  by  Mr.  Street ;  an  account  of  Church  Bells,  by  Mr. 
Gibson ;  and  a  paper  on  Originality  of  Design  in  Architecture,  by  Mr. 
Petit.  The  committee  could  not  agree  in  Mr.  Petit's  opinion,  that 
Italian,  as  a  living  style,  is  superior  to  Gothic  ;  and  while  acknowledg- 
ing that  there  is  much  to  learn  from  the  works  of  the  Renaissance, 
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retain  th^  belief  in  the  essential  superiority  of  Ootluc  for  all  par* 
poses. 

"  It  is  not  altogether  a  new  feature  in  the  proceedings  of  the  so- 
ciety to  introduce  a  snbject  for  discussion  at  the  meetings.  Two  such 
subjects  had  been  entertained  during  the  past  year,  the  '  Principles 
on  which  Stained  Glass  should  be  designed  for  use  in  Churches/  and 
'  The  application  of  Colour  to  Medinral  Sculpture/  The  success  snd 
interest  of  these  meetings  would  encourage  the  committee  to  extend 
the  practice. 

*'  Applications  for  assistance  and  advice  have  not  been  so  frequently 
receired  as  before,  but  this  is  not  to  be  viewed  altogether  with'  regrst, 
arising  as  it  undoubtedly  does  from  the  great  increase  in  number  ol 
local  and  diocesan  societies  of  similar  character,  which  naturally  tend 
to  contract  the  sphere  of  our  opermtions. 

**The  ezcttttions  of  the  society  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
useful  means  of  bringing  the  members  more  closely  and  agreeably  into 
contact,  and  of  testing  by  actual  examples  our  theoretioal  knowledge, 
in  a  manner  at  once  the  most  effectual  and  the  most  pleasant.  Kedl- 
worth  and  Warwick  were  this  year  the  objects  of  the  visit,  and  the 
eommittee  had  every  reason  to  congratulate  the  society  upon  the  com« 
|dete  success  of  the  excursion. 

"  Several  important  architectural  works  undertaken  in  Oxford  during 
the  past  year,  have  asked  for  the  notice  of  the  committee.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  express  much  satisfaction  at  the  reeonstructkm  of  the 
buildings  to  the  east  of  Magdalen  College*  and  they  hope  fnr  a  more 
successful  continuation  of  the  plan.  The  works  at  Bxeter  College  are 
hardly  sufficiently  advanced  to  give  ground  for  criticism,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect  a  building  worthy  of  the  distinguished  architect 
employed. 

*'  The  successful  design  for  the  New  Museum  had  been  alwa]^  com* 
mended  by  the  committee,  and  they  believed  that  they  might  expect  a 
building  worthy  of  its  position,  and  look  forward  to  it  as  a  most  uselnl 
example  of  the  universal  applicability  and  pliability  of  Qotbie.  In 
this  point  of  view  they  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  glass  and 
iron  roofing  of  the  quadrangle.  Especially  since  the  execution  of  the 
iron  work  has  been  committed  to  Mr.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  tbey 
were  confident  that  this  part  of  the  building  at  least  would  sliow  with 
the  happiest  effect,  that  it  is  possible  to  use  what  «e  called  the  ma- 
terials of  the  nineteenth  century  at  once  with  perfect  freedom  and 
with  perfect  agreement  with  the  English  style  of  the  thirteenth.  Hie  com- 
mittee would  warmlv  reoommend  to  the  members  of  the  society  the  pro- 
posed plan  for  embeuishing  the  interior  with  sculpture  by  subscription. 

"  Still,  however  much  they  yet  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
triumph  of  (}othic  art,  upon  this  occasion  they  must  not  allow  them- 
selves to  suppose  that  the  contest  is  over.  The  one  greet  object  of 
this  society  was  to  promote  the  study  of  Gk>thic  architecture ;  choich 
architecture  certainly  in  the  first  pl<ice,  but  domestic  Oothie  an^iteeture 
%k%o.  It  was  therefore  not  a  purely  Scelesiological  Society,  altkough 
practically  it  had  hom  the  circumstances  of  the  place  a  disposition  to  be- 
come so.    And  this  dispodtion,  laudable  as  it  isrtends  perhaps  to  place 
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tb*  80ci«t7  in  a  bhe  Ugbt  before  tb^  9ym  itf  tho«0  wbo  we  iacKnodto 
become  members  of  it.  To  dispel  such  ideas  the  committee  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  only  necessary  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
society.  *  We  look  upon  it  as  our  own  chief  work,  as  becomes  our 
position  in  thift  UnWersity*  to  iastract  ouiielfe»  in  tihose  prindplss  of 
architecture  which  most  df  us  may  expect  to  have  opportunities  of  ex^ 
erclfiing  in  the  most  worthy  manner,  in  the  Qare»  the  restoration,  aind 
neconstmction  of  eld  churches  and  the  building  of  new«  As  pert  of 
the  subject  we  would  leam  the  most  appropriate  arrangement  of  theic 
interior ;  and  we  would  use  all  our  efibrts  to  remove  the  disfigurements 
which  still  extsi.  That  the  efibrts  of  ourselves  and  other  societies,*- 
and  we  were  the  first  to  undertake  the  task,^--heve  been  very  £ar  sue* 
cessful,  we  are  thankful  to  aeknowledge*  but  there  ranains  much 
to  be  done.  Let  us  then  endeavour  by  more  united  exertions,  and 
with  more  of  individnal  attentiott,  to  fulfil  worthily  the  duties  which 
our  position  here  imposes  on  vs,  and  to*  carry  out  year  after  year  the 
objects  for  which  the  society  was  instituted." 

Mr.  Freeman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  rejoiced  in  the 
continued  vitality  of  the  Society.  He  said  there  was  nothing  un^ 
worthy  of  the  highest  intellect  in  such  studies  as  this  Society  followed, 
since  Architecture  was  the  highest  of  the  arts,  and  was  history  speaking 
in  stones  and  bricks.  He  hoped  that  members  would  not  in  attending 
to  useless  and  trifling  points,  neglect  the  great  objects  of  the  Society. 

Dr.  Adand  at  the  request  of  the  President,  addressed  the  meeting* 
on  the  subject  of  the  nuiseum.  He  was  a  lover  and  had  been  a  worker 
in  Gothic  Architecture ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  Gotiiic  could  never 
bnild  a  museum,  he  had  always  felt  convinced,  that  the  great  architects 
of  the  middle  ages  could  have  adapted  themselves  and  their  Architecture 
to  any  new  wants  of  the  age.  And  now  after  a  foir  competition,  the 
University  had  selected  a  Gothic  design  as  the  fittest  for  a  purpose 
altogether  new.  Oxford  was  about  to  perfcMrm  an  experiment ;  it  was. 
abonjt  to  try  how  Gothic  art  could  deal  with  those  railway  materials, 
iron  and  glass ;  and  he  was  convinced,  when  the  interior  court  of  this 
mnseum  was  seen,  with  its  roof  of  glass  supported  by  shafts  of  iron# 
while  the  pillars  and  columns  around  were  composed  of  curiously 
coloored  marbles  illustrating  different  geological  strata  and  ages  of  the 
worid,  and  the  capitals  represented  the  several  descriptions  of  Florai^ 
that  it  would  be  felt  that  problems  had'been  solved  of  the  greatest  irn* 
portance  to  Architecture. 

The  Society*s  rooms  were  decorated  with  an  abundance  of  Architec* 
tml  engravings  from  the  Society's  collection,  with  numerous  photo- 
graphs lundly  lent  for  the  occasion :  among  which  were  some  representing 
capitaUi  designed  and  executed  by  the  workmen  employed  on  the  Dub- 
lin Museum,  by  Messrs.  Dean  and  Woodward.  These  gentlemen  also 
oootriboted  a  view  of  the  new  University  Museum,  on  which  they  are 


The  Second  Terminal  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  m  the  roomfl» 
Hoiywell,  on  Wednesday,  May  %S,  when  the  President,  the  Rector  of. 
Bxetcr  College*  took  the  chair. 
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The  following  gentlemen  were  daly  elected  Members  of  tlie  Society : 

Mr.  Picard  HaU»  Park  Place. 
Mr.  F.  S.  Growse,  Oriel  College. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report,  which  laid  before  the  Society  the 
plan  proposed  for  an  excursion  to  Warwick  and  Kenil worth,  on  Whit- 
Tuesday,  after  which  some  remarks  were  read  by  the  Libraiian,  on  the 
History  of  Kenilworth  Castle,  and  the  dates  which  might  probably  be 
assigned  to  the  various  portions  of  the  buildings  now  remaining. 
These  were  followed  by  a  sketch  of  the  History  of  Warwick  Castle,  by 
Mr.  Codrington.  who  related  many  of  the  anecdotes  and  legends  at- 
tached to  the  interesting  historical  memorials  at  Warwick.  After  a 
few  remarks  from  the  President,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

A  Meeting  was  held  at  the  rooms  in  Holywell,  on  Wednesday  even* 
ing.  June  6,  at  eight  o'clock.     The  Rev.  £.  Miller,  of  New  College,  in 
the  absence  of  the  President,  took  the  chair,  and  laid  before  the  Meet- 
ing the  audited  accounts  for  1854.     The  Librarian  then  read  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Oreat  Western  Railway  Company,  promising 
every  facility  on  occasion  of  another  excursion,  and~  proposed  a  vole  of 
thanks  in  return.     The  Secretary  in  reading  the  report  of  the  Com-' 
mittee,  reported  the  entire  success  of  the  excursion  made  by  members 
and  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  forty-six,  to  Kenilworth  and  War- 
wick on  Whit -Tuesday,  and  noticed  the  chief  objects  of  interest  that 
had  been 'visited.     The  Secretary  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Architec- 
tural Society  had  communicated  the  intention  of  that  body  to  meet  in 
Warwick  in  July,  and  members  were  urged,  if  possible,  to  accept  the 
invitation   dffered.      The   Society   was  congratulated   on    the    more- 
favourable  aspect  of  its  finances.     Mr.  H.  A.  Gibson,  of  Wadham  Col- 
lege, then  read  a  paper  on'  Bells.     The  subject  he  divided  into  three 
different  parts,  alluding  to  the  history  of  Bells,  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  founded,  their  inscriptions,  and  concluding  with  a  few  remarks  on 
their  baptism  or  consecration.     Their  history  he  briefly  traced  from  a 
veiy  early  period  down  to  nearly  the  present  time,  while  he  investigated 
the  origin  of  the  Sancte  bell,  and  other  small  bells  which  were  in  use 
during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church.     He  next  proceeded  to  explain 
the  laborious  and  yet  interesting  process  which  the  bell  must  undergo 
in  order  to  reduce  it  to  its  present  shape,  and  endeavoured  to  simplify 
this  part  of  his  subject  by  illustrations.     Of  the  armorial  bearings, 
tokens,  and  inscriptions  found  on  bells,  many  and  most  curious  speci- 
mens were  adduced,  most  of  them  gathered  from  all  parts  of  England. 
The  rite  or  ceremony  of  consecrating  bells  was  then  noticed,  an  ordi- 
nance which  he  stated  to  have  been  established  by  Pope  Clement  VIII., 
about  1600,  remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  the  same  holy  and  super- 
natural powers  were  not  now  as  formerly,  attributed  to  the  bells.     He 
concluded  by  observing  how  sad  an  abuse  was  too  often  made  of  bells. 
and  that  instead  of  their  tending  to  promote  God's  honour  and  glory, 
which  was  certainly  their  original  design,  they  too  frequently  are  now 
rung  in  favour  of  some  individual  or  party  triumph. 

At  the  conclusion,  Mr.  Richardson  and  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Forbes  took 
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part  in  a  diacnssion  on  the  subject,  in  which  much  interesting  infbrma* 
tion  was  elicited.  Mr.  Hale  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the 
disgraceful  neglect  of  bell-ringers  and  belfries.  Mr.  Forbes  brought 
before  the  meeting  the  state  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Chapel,  at  Basingstoke, 
which  is  now  completely  in  ruins,  and  which  some  persons  are  anxious 
to  restore. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Annual  Meeting  should  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, June  ]3r  at. eight  o'clock  p.m.,  instead  of  at  two  o'clock  on 
Monday,  June  18.- 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

At  the  Committee  Meeting,  on  June  11th,  1855,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge 
in  the  chair,  there  were  elected  as  new  members, 

•    « 

Rev,  C.  Porter,' Raands. 

H.  Gates.  Efq.,  Peterborough. 

Rev.  W.  Cape,  Minor  Canon.  ' 
'  Rev.  Thomas  Mills,  Hon.  Canon. 

tLvf,  W.  P.  Stopford,  Deacon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Peterborough. 
,  Rev..  W.  L.  Smith,  Redstone. 

The  following  presents  were  received  from  the  authors ;  *'  Essay  on 
Painted  Olass,''  from  C.  Winston.  Esq. ;  «' Plea  for  Painted  Glass/' 
from  F.  Oliphant,  Esq. ;  "  Fragments.  Sepulchralia,'*  an  unpublished 
work,  fromM.  H.  Bloxam,E9q. ;  '*  Description  of  a  Pavement  at  Rheims," 
from  Rev.  £.  TroUope;  "Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  British 
Architects,*'  from  the  Society,  and  a  complete  set  of  the  Woodcuts  in 
the  "Churches  of  Northamptonshire,'*  on  India  paper,  from  Rev. 
O.  A.  Poole. 

The  secretary  reported  the  great  success  of  the  meeting  at  Peter- 
borough, and  of  the  excursion  to  Croyland  and  Thorney,  which  was 
jonied  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  members  of  the  various  societies  pre- 
sent. He  then  read  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole,  on  some  pecu- 
liarities noticed  in  the  churches  of  Peakirk  and  Northborough,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  excursion.  The  non-correspondence  of  the  exterior 
west  wall  with  the  width  of  the  present  nave,  was  shown  to  have 
originated  from  the  widening  of  the  nave  in  the  Transition  period  (the  west 
wall  and  north  arcade  being  Norman),  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  south 
aisle.  The  curious  quatrefoilcd  stone  inserted  near  the  east  window 
of  the  chancel,  was  conjectured  to  have  been  a  reliquary,  the  little 
holes  around  the  larger  opening  being  probably  for  the  insertion  of  an 
iron  grating.  At  Northborough,  the  very  singular  arrangement  of  the 
Claypole  Chapel,  was  accounted  for  by  the  desire  of  the  builders  to 
form  a  wide  platform  on  the  roof — probably  for  defensive  purposes — in 
connection  with  the  fine  manor-house  of  the  same  date,  near  to  the  church. 
Altogether  this  chapel,  with  its  chamel-vault,  turrets,  sepulchral  re- 
cesses, singular  arrangement,  and  stone  stall,  forms  one  of  the  most 
curious  examples  of  the  ecclesiology  of  the  county,  and,  together  with 
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the  imiior-lioiiM»  abo  of  tbe  ftmrteentk  centniy,  dwei^f  moof  altttt* 
tioo  tbaa  it  has  yet  met  with. 

A  view  of  the  Natbnal  Schools  just  erected  etS.  Merltn'e,  StevHard^ 
WM  preaented  by  H.  Clatton,  Esq.,  the  architect.  Plana  for  a  mw 
Paxaonage  at  iiowick*  hy  EL  Browning,  Baq.,  were  fiMrwaided  by  W..B. 
Stopford,  Esq.,  and  examined  and  advised  upon. 
.  Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  Winaton,  on  Pointed  GIna,  eontwning 
the  announcement  of  Messrs.  Powdl*8  attnnfiictnre  of  blue  gksa,  iden« 
tical  in  receipt  and  effect  to  that  of  the  twelfth  century ;  firoas  tks 
Rev.  F.  Marshall,  relating  to  the  application  of  photography  to  archi* 
lecture,  and  stating  that -he  was  about  to  publish  his  lecture  on  that 
subject,  delivered  at  Peterborough,  and  proposing  a  work  on  monnmentai 
brasses,  illustrated  by  photography ;  from  Mr«  Rose,  thanking  the 
committee  for  their  expression  of  condolence  on  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Rose  ;  also,  a  correspondence  between  the  Dean  of  Peterboroogfa 
and  G.  O.  Scott»  Esq.,  on  the  appointment  of  the  latter  as  architect  of 
tlie  Cathedral,  which  the  committee  expressed  a  hope  might  be  pub- 
lisbed,  and  the  importance  of  which  will  not  allow  of  abridgement. 

Invitations  were  received  from  the  Suffolk  and  Worcester  Societiea 
to  join  their  meetings,  both  of  which  are  held  on  the  10th  of  this 
month  ;  also  tickets  for  such  ipembers  as  would  be  able  to  attend  the 
soire^,  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  in  Canon  Row,  Weatminster. 

Application  was  made  from  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  respecting  a  new 
school  to  be  erected  at  Haifprave,  and  asking  the  committeey  in  eon- 
junction  with  the  Educational  Society,  to  furnish  him  with  plana  and 
suggestions.  The  committee  regretted  that  their  proposed  plan  of 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Educational  Society  n^as  not  sofficiestly 
advanced  to  give  immediate  assistance  in  respect  of  plana*  They  ad- 
vised, meanwhile,  the  employment  of  a  competent  architect*  and  the 
secretary  was  desired  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Baker* 

An  application  was  made  relative  to  the  publication  of  the  siMXter 
papers  of  the  society  in  the  ^«  Midland  Conntiea  Historical  Cc^ketor/* 
a  very  cheap  and  useful  peiiodieal,  published  at  Ldceater,  which  the 
committee  wish  to  recommend  to  membera. 

Plans  for  the  re-seating  of  Redstone  chureh,  and  the  new  ehnrcb  at 
Peterborough,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  next  meeting. 


WORCESTER  DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thk  membera  of  this  Society  made  an  excursion  on  June  %%  to  the 
churches  of  Kemerton,  Overbury,  and  Bredon.  They  assembled*  in 
company  with  a  numerous  party  of  friends,  at  Kemerton,  at  ten  o'clock. 
A*if .,  attending  Divine  Service  at  the  church. 

The  services  were  choral,  the  prayers  being  intoned  by  the  Venerable 
Archdeacon  Thorp,  the  Rector,  and  the  lessons  read  by  the  Rsv.  W* 
0.  S,  Addison,  The  responses  were  Tallis's,  and  the  anthem,  "  How 
4ear  are  Thy  Counsels !"  (Dr.  Croteh).  The  service  waa  accompanied 
qp  the  organ  by  Mr.  Hillman,  organist  of  Kemertoii,  and  at. its  con- 
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k,  Mr.  J.  JoiiM,  oi^gaoMt  of  Tewkesbury  Abl>ey  Church,  pkyed 
Handel's  *'  Hallelujah  Chorus*'  aa  a  ▼oluatary.  The  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon  Thorp  then  favoured  the  aaaembked  company  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  alterations  and  restorations  whieh  he  had  effected  in  the 
diurch,  after  experiencing  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  fisculty 
to  enable  him  to  do  so.  He  found  the  building  in  a  very  bad  state,  de- 
based and  mutilated,  which  had  induced  him  to  labour  earnestly  for  its 
restoration*  He  rebuilt  the  chancel,  nave,  and  one  of  the  aisles,  and 
the  other  had  been  restored  by  the  parishioners.  He  stated  that  in  all 
that  had  been  done,  regard  had  been  alone  had  to  the  better  providing 
for  the  worship  of  Oon,  and  the  carrying  out  the  designs  and  intentions 
of  the  Church  of  Bngknd* 

After  having  made  a  minute  examination  of  this  church,  the  members 
proceeded  to  Overbiiry  church,  which  was  also  examined,  and  where 
B.  A.  Freeman,  Esq.,  delivered  a  ^ort  descriptive  lecture.  The  edifice, 
which  is  dedicated  to  S.  Faith,  contains  an  eaiiy  Norman  nave,  a 
chancel  in  the  First-Pointed  style,  groined  with  stone,  and  a  Third- 
Pointed  tower,  situate  between  the  nave  and  chancel.  It  has  also 
carved  oak  aetfts,  and  a  pulpit  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  preservation. 
Mr.  Freeman  considered  from  reference  to  the  advowaons  of  the  Priory 
of  Woroester,  that  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  original  Norman 
church,  with  its  nave  and  central  tower,  was  the  year  1104;  the 
chancel  was  rebuilt  somewhere  in  the  thirteenth  century  ;  the  existing 
aisles  added  about  1 346,  the  tower  taken  down  and  rebuilt  about  the  year 
ISOO,  and  the  east  window  added  about  the  same  period.  The  western 
triplet,  he  considered,  had  been  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
present  restored  window  he  understood  to  be  a  representation  of  the  one 
which  formerly  existed,  but  the  original  window  had  more  mouldings 
than  the  present.  One  singular  future  in  this  church,  to  which  he 
directed  notice,  was  the  clerestory  windows  being  placed  over  the 
pillars,  instead  of  (as  usual  in  later  styles)  over  the  arches  supporting  it. 
He  supposed  that  the  aisles  must  originally  have  been  narrower  and 
much  lower  than  at  present,  because  their  roofs  actually  enclose  the 
windows  which  are  therefore  now  internal.    • 

On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Freeman's  lecture,  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  inspect  the  church.  The  font  attracted  much  attention,  the 
upper  part  of  it  being  evidently  of  as  early  date  as  Uie  original 
ohuTuh.  It  is  covered  with  rude  sculptures.  The  party  next  pro- 
ceeded to  Bredon,  where  the  work  of  restoration  has  gone  on  very 
satisfoctorily.  At  Bredon  they  went  to  inspect  the  old  tithe- barn, 
which,  with  its  collection  of  fine  timbers,  is  a  curious  erection,  and  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  antiquary.  On  their  return  to  the 
church,  Mr.  J.  S.  Walker  read  a  paper  on  the  church  and  its  antiqui- 
ties, which  a[^)eaiB  elsewhere  in  the  Eccletiologisi. 

The  company,  after  making  a  minute  inspection  of  the  church,  then 
took  their  depMrture  for  Tewkesbury,  and  at  five  o'clock  sat  down  to  a 
{dain  otdinury  at  the  Swan  Hotel. 

Among  the  company  who  took  part  in  the  day*s  proceedings  were  the 
High  SherilF,  W.  Dowdeswell,  Bsq. ;  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thorp ;  Rev.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Williamson ;  Revds.  R.  Cattley,  (Minor  Canon  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,)  J.  D.  Colli*,  (Bromagtove,)  C.  G,  Davis,  (Tewkesbury,) 
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F.  W.  Becker^  (Overbury,)  Thomas  Bowdler.  (Secretary  to  the  Chuch 
-Building  Society,  London,)  E.  H.  Barber,  J.  E.  Vaux,  A.  Kent,  W.  J. 
Edge,  (Gloucester.)  —  Stowe,  (Bredon,)  F.  H.  Law,  (the  Berrow.) 
Pullln.  (Bagnor.)  W.  Addison,  W.  Bliss.  J.  Herbert,  W.  All«i, 
(Bushley,)  J.  Fitzgerald,  and  H.  Phillips ;  Messrs.  E.  Lees,  F.R.S.A, 
£.  A.  Lechmere,  Uyla  Holden,  C.  J.  H.  St.  Patrick,  J.  S.  Walker, 
£.  A.  Freeman,  W.  H.  Hopkins,  J.  W.  Hugall,  (Cheltenham). 

The  High  Sheriff,  who  had  kindly  consented  to  act  as  president  of 
the  day,  took  the  chair,  and  Mr.  £.  A.  H.  Lechmere.  one  .of  jthe 
Honorary  Secretaries,  efficiently,  discharged  the  duties  of  Vice-PresideBL 
Grace  was  said  at  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of  the  repast,,  by 
the  Rev.  G.  G.  Davies,  Vicar  of  Tewkesbury,  and  Honorary  Canon  of 
Gloucester.  .  - 

Id  propo.siog  the  toast  of  "  the  Bishop  and /Clergy  of  the.  Diocese,*' 
GQupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Davies  of  Tewkesbury,  the  High. Sheriff 
expressed  regret  that  time  had  not.  permitted  the  members  to  inspect 
the  Abbey  Church  of  the  town,  but  he  hoped  that  ere  long  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  in  returning  thanks  on  behalf  of  the^  Bishop 
and.  Clergy,  signified  his  approval  of  .the  design  and  ol^ects  of  the 
Worcester  Architectural  Society,  though  he  remarked  his  parish,  was 
situated  in  a  different  diocese,  that  of  Gloucester.     He  remarked  that 
his  efforts  in  the  shape  of  architectural  improvement  in  the  Abbey 
Church  had  been  confined  to  the  pulling  down  of  monstrosities,  and 
doing,  nothing.     He  oould  only  say  that  if  he  could  pull  down  every  gal* 
lery  in  it  he  would  willingly  do  so.     He  only  wished  he  could  see  his  vray 
clearly  to  the  restoration  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey  Church.  He  thought  such 
a  restoration  was  a  subject  as  much  of  national  as  local  interest,  and  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  find  it  so  treated.     Theirs  was  a  very  .poor 
parish,  although  it  was  true  they  had  in  it  some  wealthy  individuais. 
who  might  come  forward  and  help  if.  they  were  so  inclined.    7hey  had 
heard  the  excellent  choral  service  at  Kemertoa  io  the  morning ;  now  at 
the  Abbey,  under  the  able  direction  of  their  indefatigable  and  tadented 
organist,  Mr.  Jones,  the  choir  was  progressing  satisfactorily.     It  vras 
intended  to  give  an  oratorio  in  the  New  Music  Hall«  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  in  behalf  of  the  schools,  and.  he  took  that  opportunity  of 
publicly  mentioning  it  in  the  hope  that  he  might  enlist  thus  early  their 
sympathita  and  support,  for  really  they. were  badly  in  want  .of  money^ 
He  hoped  they,  would  pardon  his  remarks,  which  arose  from  an  excess 
of  zeal  alone. 

The  High  Sheriff  then  proposed  the  health  of  Archdeacon  Thorp, 
warmly  complimenting  him  .on  his  successful  exertions  in  the  restooation 
of  Kemerton  church,  and  remarking  that  while  the  laity  saw  the  clergy 
thus  assiduous  and  painstaking,  they,  on  their  part,  would  not  be  want- 
ing in  affording  them  their  support  and  encouragement. 

Archdeacon  Thorp  acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  remarked  on 
the  gratification  which  it  had  afforded  him,  feeling  so  warmly  as  he  did 
on  the  subject,  to  have  seen  in  the  noble  diocese  of  Worcester  an  Ar- 
chitectural Association  formed,  and  that  such  had  received  the  cordial 
countenance  and  support  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  He  noticed  the 
change,  which  he  remarked  was  a  truly  gratifying  one  that  had  taken 
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pla^  in  the  aentiments  of  the  Bishops  of  the  Chorch  of  Eng^d,  re* 
•pecting  this  work  of  church  restoration.  He  referred  to  the  improre* 
ments  which  had  been 'made  at  Kenertoa  and  Overbury,  and  concluded 
by  proposing  the  health  of  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  thanking  him  alike  for 
presiding  over  their  aseeting  thut  day,  atid  also  for  his  having  it  in  in- 
tenfeiOB  to  improve  in  CDore  correet  taste  a  chapel  which  a  generous  an* 
eestor  of  his  had  ereeled  at  considerable  cost. 

The  High  Sherifr  returned  thanks,  and  observed  that  church  restora^ 
lion  had  taught  him  a  useful  lenoUt  namely,  that  works  of  the  kind 
eould  be  undertaken  and  completed  at  far  less  coat  then  had  hitherto 
been  thought  to  be  the  case.  He  could  speak  from  personal  experienee 
of  a  work  of  the  kind  he  had  now  under  hand,  that  for  ive  or  six  loads 
of  good  material  he  supplied,  he  tt»ok  away  at  least  fifty  of  rubbishi— » 
ind  they  might  rdy  upon  it,  that  where  huge  brick  buttresses  had  been 
pQed  against  a  church,  it  would  be  found  that  the  churchwarden  had 
been  a  builder  or  a  briokmaker.  He  concluded,  after  some  further  H^ 
mlurks,  with  proposing  the  healths  of  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Walker, 
with  Uianks  to  them  for  the  addresses  they  had  severally  delivered  in 
tiie  course  of  the  day. 

•  Mr.  Freeman  and  Mr.  Walker  respectively  iicknowledged  the  corn- 
lament.  The  former  regretted  that  Glduoestershtre  dvd  not  possess 
an  association  like  that  of  Worcester,  and  the  latter  apologized  for  im- 
perfecUons,  the  present  having  been  the  first  time  of  his  addressing  a 
public  meeting. 

Archdeacon  Thorp  reminded  Mr.  Freeman  that  there  had  been  an 
Arehitectural  Society  in  Oloucestershire,  which  went  on  well  executing 
its  work  tilt  it  had  no  more  to  do,  and  had  gone  to  rest.  If  the  diocese 
^  Gloucester  and  Bristol  should  be  again  disunited  as  proposed,  he 
hoped  to  see  sneh  a  Society  again  revived.  He  then  tdluded  to  the 
pieeenoe  of  the  llev.  Mr.  Bowdler,  Secretary  to  the  Incorporated 
Church  Building  Society,  and  proposed  hh  health*  as  one  to  whom 
Churchmen  owe  miieh  in  the  cause  of  church  bnikling. 

The  Rev.  T.  Bowdler  returned  thanks,  and  the  High  Sheriff  then 
gave  **  the  health  of  the  Vxse-President,  Mr.  B.  A.  H.  Lechmere.** 

The  yite-President,  in  rMponding  tb  the  toasti  reviewed  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  day^  and  expressed  the  acknowledgments  of  the  Com* 
nittee  tb  the  respected  High  Sheriff>  for  his  kiDdiiess  in  consenting  tv 
pteMe  over  their  meeting.  The  eompany  then  broke  up,  nad  shorjdr 
afterwards  proceeded  to  th^  Abbey  Ctarch,  to  attend  evmiamigv  whicA 
was  intoned  bf  ttst  Rev.  R.  Catdey ;  the  responses  being  TalUs's* 

A  Csimmittee  Meetitig  of  this  Sodety  was  hold  on  Wedaesday»  June 
47,  when  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Tsybr,  of  Upton*on-Sevem,  and  the  Rev.  R. 
OMIey,  Nfinor  Canon  of  Worcester  Cathedra),  wete  eleoted  members 
<n  the  Society. 

The  second  volnme  of  Wickes'  "  Towers  and  Sfnres*'  waa  presented 
by  Hyh  HoMen,  Esq. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  holding  a  Meeting  at  Warwick,  on 
lliursday,  Jnly  19,  with  an  encnrsion  on  the  following  day  to  KenlU 
worth,  Temple  BalssU,  Knowle,  and  Solihull. 

vol..  XVf.  L  !• 
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NEW  CHURCHES,  &c. 

.  8,  Thomas,  Lamheik. — We  have  seen  the  design  for  a  large  church 
to  hold  nine  hundred  and  thirty  persons*  which  Mr.  Teulon  is  about  to 
build  in  this  locality,  so  destitute  of  church  accommodation,  plose 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  The  plan  is  the  bold  one  of  a  laige 
auditorium  destitute  of  aisles,  and  we  therefore  suspend  our  judgmeot 
of  its  effect  till  we  can  see  it  in  existence.  We  are  glad  at  its  adoptioo» 
for  the  experiment  has  never  yet  been  feirly  tried  in  England  with  sn 
ecclesiological  intention.  The  fchancel  proper  rises  upop  two  atep^,  and 
is  seated  longitudinally^  though  we  are  sorry  to  say  the  prayers  are  to 
be  said  from  a  desk  in  the  nave  looking  westward.  Aboire  the  dianoel 
on  another  step  is  the  sanctuary,  an  apse  of  five  sides.  The  tower  is 
attached  to  the  easternmost  part  of  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  The 
ground-story*  containing  the  organ,  rises  well  upwards ;  the  belfry* 
story,  with  tripled  lights,  being  clear  of  the  roof  Une,  and  having  two 
stages  under  it.  The  broach  spire  rather  reminds  us  of  the  mol^ 
of  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street.  It  has  spire  lights  in  the  cardinal  faces, 
and  a  crown  at  about  three  <|uarter8  of  its  height.  There  is  likewise  a 
turret  with  spirelet  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  nave.  There  is  a  soit 
of  south  aisle  to  the  chancel,  covered  by  a  square  very  high-pitched 
roof.  The  vestry,  with  parsonage  beyond,  stands  against  the  north 
side  of  the  nave  towards  the  east.  There  will  be  four  blocks  of  seats 
in  the  nave,  with  of  course  three  gangways.  The  font  is  towards  the 
west,  standing  centrically.  We  have  not  seen  the  elevation  of  the 
west  end.  The  windows  both  of  the  apse  and  of  the  nave  are 
gabled  over;  they  are  of  two  lights  with  a  circle  in  the  head*  all 
foliated  in  the  apse  and  unfoliated  in  the  nave ;  those  of  the  ground- 
story  of  the  tower  being  of  three  lights. 

School  Chapel,  Harrow. — Harrow  School  was  for  a  long  time  (being 
a  Ghrammar  School  and  not  a  Royal  College)  destitute  of  a  Chapel, 
lliis  was  rectified  during  the  head- mastership  of  Dr.  Wm-dsworth* 
However,  the  building  which  was  then  erected  from  the  designs  of 
Mr.  Cockerell,  was  very  far  from  ecclesiastical,  either  in  its  deaign  or  its 
arrangements,— ^a  very  pardonable  fact  considering  the  time  at  which  it 
wlui  erected,  which  demands  that  we  should  praise  the  motive  nther 
than  criticise  the  execution,  of  which  the  key-note  was  oorrespoDdenoe 
with  the  Elizabethan  school  house ^  The  material  we  may  note,  waa 
red  brick.  Moreover  the  dimensions  were  not  calculated  for  a  oon* 
sidetable  increase  in  the  school  numbers.  Dr.  Vaughan  has  conaequentlf 
commenced  the  gradual  rebuilding,  chiefly  upon  the  old  foundatioiis  oC 
the  chapel,  in  good  Middle-Pointed,  from  Mr.  Scott's  design,  the  plan 
to  consist  of  a  nave  and  aisles  and  of  a  chancel,  destitute  of  aisles,  with 
five-sided  apse.  This  chancel,  the  munificent  offering  of  Dr.  Vaughan, 
is  externally  completed,  and  now  towers  over  the  remaining  building,  like 
a  miniature  of  the  choir  of  Cologne ;  some  progress,  moreover,  has  been 
mad^  in  rebuilding  the  north  side.  The  windows  of  the  apse  are  of  two 
lights.    We  must  congratulate  the  school  on  the  improvement  so  nobly 
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protected.  We  are  sorry,  however,  that  it  has  been  thought  adviBablci 
to  build  the  new  ohapel  of  stone.  Of  the  capacities  of  red  brick,  it  i» 
needless  for  us  to  speak  to  Mr.  Scott,  who,  we  we]l  know,  is  folly  aware 
el  them.  With  that  material  the  chapel,  though  in  a  purer  style,  would 
ftill  have  been  in  keeping  (viewed  as  a  part  of  the  whole)  with  the 
sdiool  house  itself,  and  with  the  other  buildings  which  have  not  unna« 
tarally  been  raised  near  it  within  these  few  years,  intended  to  match  it, 
in  style  and  material.  And,— «a  minor  point,  but  not  to  be  neglected,—* 
the  old  materials  of  the  former  chapel  might  thus  have  been  available*. 
it  is,  however,  ungracious  further  to  criticise  a  good  and  a  successful: 
work,  now  that  it  is  too  far  advanced  to  rectify  the  point  under  discus* 
sion.  We  trust  that  the  apse  at  least,  may  be  groined  in  wood,  a  ma« 
terial  quite  legitimate  for  such  purposes,  and  the  only  one  which  can: 
be  now  employed.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  an  ungrofaied 
apse  e»  neeegMtiate  ia  an  imperfect  work.  We  hear  that  a  question  hae 
arisen  as  to  the  seating  of  the  nave  of  the  chapel,  whether  it  shall  be 
longitudinal,  treated  as  a  College  Chapel :  or  latitudinal,  like  a  church*. 
Under  all  the  circumstances,  considering  that  a  large  public  school  can 
hardly  be  brought  to  look  upon  itself,  or  be  looked  on  by  others*  as  a 
society  of  clerks, — and  considering  further,  how  the  adoption  of  aisles 
prejudges  the  question,  we  are  in  favour  of  the  latter  expedient.  We 
should  be  particularly  sorry  if  any  mezzo  termine  were  adopted.  A 
chapel  is  a  reality,  so  is  a  church — we  cannot  predicate  the  same  of  a 
church,  with  a  stalled  nave  and  benched  aisles. 

.  8, »  BumtUland,  Fifeshire^  North  Britain. — We  have  already 

described  the   design   of  this  very  striking  church,  as  prepared  by 
Carpenter,  and  pointed  out  its  unique  position,  which  enabled  him' 
to  give  an  enormous  side  height  by  joining  the  schools  at  a  lower  leveL 
to  the  mass.     Since  his  decease,  the  acquisition  of  fifteen  feet  additional: 
length  has  been  made,  which  the  parish  priest  and  founder  has  judiciously, 
determined  to  devote  to  the  apsidal  extension  of  his  chancel,  which  will 
tiius  be  forty  feet  long ;  while  at  the  same  time,  he  resolved  to  groin 
the  entire  church.     Mr.  Slater  has  shown  great  skill  in  the  way  he  hasr 
modified  the  designs  to  meet  these  requirements,  which  involve  exter« 
nally  an-  alteration  of  the  windows,  including  the  clerestory,  which  is: 
to  be  of  Middle- Pointed  two-light  windows.    The  characteristic  gran<- 
deor  which  Carpenter  threw  intp  the  first  conception  is  of  course  much 
increased  by  the  variation.    The  whole  church  will  now  be  of  a  uni- 
form height,  and  the  octagonal  western  baptistery  will  occupy  not  dis- 
advantageously  a  more  subordinate  post  in  the  entire  group.    The. 
diancel-screen  is  to  be  high— of  iron,   bearing  a  bold  cross,   the 
stalls  not  being  returned.     We  have  long  wished  to  see  an  iron  chancel- 
sereeo.     We  shall  revert  to  this  church  when  its  arrangements  are 
Amre  forward, 

.  8, ,  Tetrad,  Glamorganehire, — ^This  new  church,  by  Mr.  Norton, 

is  rather  fantastical.  It  comprises  a  nave,  45  ft.  by  21  ft.,  a  chanceU. 
98  ft.  by  15  ft.  6  in.,  a  vestry  north-west  of  the  chancel,  a  large  tran* 
septal  excrescence  north-east  of  the  nave  for  the  organ,  and  a  tower 
affixed  OHglewise  to  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave»  The  style  is 
FinVP^ttUted*  the  windows  being  lancets,  alternately  single  and  ii^. 
^npletei:  witb  m.  equal  triplet  at  the  iirest  end»  a^d.  a  tbree-li^bt. 
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vkidbf^at  ttetaaft  cnl.  Tbs  ditaoel  hn  a  prietk**  door  hi  tl»aiMb 
«f  tiie  aootk  tid^  witii  a  door  opposite  to  i  into  tiia  vaaliy.  FnMi 
tbe  •outh'^weiBtcai^  of  the  vestry  there  is  a  puisgo  <AroH^4  tiia  sagk 
df  ths  iis?e  into  ti^s  piillpit ;  sqcL  irom  tlue  aavt  to  the  tower  then  Is 
afe  the  corresponding  angle  of  the  west  end  a  aiaftikf  psesage.  We  srti 
at  a  loss,  to  know  why  this  siiigvlar  amiiigaiiisaft  shoold  have  hsm 
i^pted.  The  chandel  haa  £ve  stalls  on  each  sUb ;  and  them  St  « 
good  me  of  steps  to  the  cbaaceh  and  again  to  the  aanotmarjr.  Thsl 
tower  is  far  from  saliflfactoiry,  of  two  stagey  the  lower  mmt  hdag 
ilKoessed  within  an^  bottraBses .  and  a  low  belifry^tage  of  tliien 
0qnl  beasd  laneet  lights  on  esch  side  below  a  eqvfanllod  par^Kl; 
witkia  whieh  is  a  k>w  pyranidal  eapi>iBg.  The  vaofc  seem  lo  be  si 
nnasualy  smaU  stentHngaL 

Ifyim  Gtftm^  LkeaiasA^ifv— *Mr.  Tenkm  has  designed  a  new  pse«i 
aonage  fat  ^he distrixst  of  8.  Paurs^Hyaon Oreto*  wbiehkoios  wdlte a 
asoderate  cost.  We  doubt  hdwerer  the  eftct  of  a  aossewtiat  Qafian' 
bring  head  which  he  has  given  to  one  of  the  doors*  and  must  pmlisl. 
against  a  transom  whkh  ooows  in  a  window  wikh  the  centnl  poctian 
arched. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

S.  Nioohs,  Old  Sharehmn,  Stesex. — The  chaneel  of  thia  uMMt  in- 
teresting church  has  lately  been  feslored  by  Carpenter,  in  a  simple  way 
but  with  great  good  taste.  The  principal  features  are  stalKfond  benebss 
of  oak ;  an  altar  duly  appointed  aod  vested,  a  roof  prettily  eoloand, 
and  painted  glass,  by  Mr.  Hardman,  in  the  Middle- Pbinted  east  window 
of  reticulated  design.  Of  course  the  extremely  curtons  early  Middle* 
Pointed  chancel  screen  has  been  retained  and  put  into  repair. 

8.  Mary,  Btettmaham,  Nwj^lk.—CH  this  little  building  nothing 
remained  but  a  soMdl  nave  and  a  western  t(»wer,  and  the  eastern  watt 
of  a  ruined  chancel,  before  its  restoration  by  Mr.  Teuton.  The  works 
included  the  rebinlding  of  the  ohanc^,  the  addition  of  a  transept 
on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and  of  an  octagonal  vestry  attached  en  ^ 
middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  chancel.  The  chaoeel  is  spadona.  aad 
furnished  with  kngitudinal  benches  at  its  west  end;  a  pulpit  and 
a  '  desk'  stand  in  the  nave,  at  the  north  and  south  sides  (respeotb^y 
of  the  cbancel-arch.  The  transepts  have  seats  feeing  norUi  and  aonlJb. 
those  in  the  north  one  being  appropriated  to  children,  in  front  of  tim 
organ.  The  architectural  part  of  the  work,  which  is  of  eariy  Third- 
Pbinted  character,  is  better  than  the  ritual  arratigement ;  but  ww  are 
never  fond  of  making  transeptal  additions  to  unpretending  bnUdkagn  of 
this  sort.  The  tower  has  received  a  panelled  embatdement,  wfaieh 
though  scareely  called  for  by  the  nature  of  th&  existing  belfry' atngft> 
is  not  inadmissible  as  a  localism.  An  open  wooden  porch,  of  vsltier 
nnsatiifactory  Flamboyant  detail,  is  added  te  the  soath  door  of  tkw 
Mtve-^a  Romanesque  one.  The  vestry,  octagonal,  and  sonnowatad  k^ 
a  Dyramidal  tiled  real,  wi^  an  angle  in  its  slope,  is;  aa  w»  ^Ah 
only  uttsoitable  t»  the  scOe  af  the  buildkig,  but  of  a  fbr»  none 
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fv  ft  diipteff^holMW  (wheaoe  indeed  tlie  plen  is  bono^lrcd)  than  for  • 


fi. .  Woluemfwtm,  Momm0Mtk$hir€,—Tha  small  Third-Pointed 

cfcuroh  ia  to  be  reatoied  bj  Mr.  Norton.  U  compriaea  merely  a  amall 
dMMoel*  nave*  aoath*wcal  porch,  and  weatera  tower,  the  latter  of 
which  haa  a  gdbled  roof*  It  is  pcopoaed  to  add  a  vestry  At  the  north-* 
weaft  ol  the  chanoel,  to  leuew  aome  of  the  windows,  and  to  rearraagv 
the  aeata.  The  chsoieel  ia.left  quite  empty,  and  a  weU-d<>fined  sanc-» 
tmuj  ia  sMurhed  by  a  step^  In  the  eaalem  part  of  the  nave  there  ia  a 
pn^it  oa  the  north  aide,  jand  a  desk  hsmg  two  ways  opposite  to  it.     . 

g^ ^  Jrkaef^  Bt^ardtkire. — Mr.  Norton  has  this  church  onder 

ifjrtnrarinn.  and  propoaea  to  add  a.  veetry  in  the  angle  between  tiiie 
rhanrrl  and  theaonth  aiale»  in  place,  of  a  achoolrzoom»  of  larger  pro« 
I,  which  now  nmgea  willi  the  aouth  side  of  the  chancel.  The 
will  haye  its  atalla  reatored  s  there  is  an  old  high  screen ;  the 
alanda  at  the  eaat  cad  of  the  north  aiale,  with  a  pulpit  at  tba 
p€«8t  an^e»  and  a  desk  facing  two  ways  at  the  opposite  MtU 
Tlsa  xealoimtioB  aeema  altogether  very  praiseworthy. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
To  the  Editor  qf  the  Bcc!e$iologist. 

M,  Beaufort  Buildinge,  Strand;  4th  June,  1855. 
giE, — You  will  much  oblige  me  by  correcting  an  error  which  occurs 
in  the  number  of  the  Eeeleeiologist  for  this  month.  At  page  194» 
under  the  head  of  "Church  Restorations,  S.  Mary,  Wallingford, 
Berks,**  it  is  sUted  :  "  This  church  hasbeen  characteristically  restored 
(or  almost  rebuilt)  by  the  author  of  '  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architecture/  " 
I  beg  to  say  that  my  late  brother  and  myself  were  the  authors  of  that 
work,  and  that  I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  above-named  res- 
toration. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Raphael  Brandon. 

VaXATJa    QU.ASTI0NB8. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Ecckeiologiet. 

Daan  Sia, — I  expected  that  tome  of  the  questions  asked  by  «•{•'* 
in  the  Apnl  Bcekntdopei.  would  have  been  alluded  to  in  your  last 
anasbcff.  What  we  want  ia,  literally  Hod  strictly,  coNvaNTioNAUsM, 
aid  it  ie  needful  not  only  that  snch  points  as  those  to  which  he  refers 
shaald  beifiusmetf^  but  alao  thfi4  a  certain  manner  or  bulk  should  be 
agreed  upon  and  entered  into  by  aa.  many  as  possible  Of  those  most 
\  in  the  reviivalof  eeclesiolegiGftk  art.  This  would  have  a  moat 
dieet  ia  wry  many  ways.    It  wotild  prevent  the  perpetratioii 
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so  often  committed  by  well  meaning  people  with  email  knowledge  ef 
such  matters  :  it  would  form  a  standard  of  appeal  in  cases  of  dispute  f 
it  would  make  men  more  eager  to  find  out  the  right  way :  it  would 
enable  men  to  help  each  other  in  developing  true  principles*  and  ife 
would  give  them  moral  force  in  carrying  such  into  practice.  It  is  true 
that  letters  are  written,  papers  are  read,  and  principles  are  advocated, — 
yes,  and  acted  upon, — but  then  it  is  only  by  men  as  individuals,  and 
the  prosecution  of  those  principles  is  only  by  individual  action.  So* 
cieties  and  associations  do  a  great  deal  in  collecting  and  imparting  in<^ 
formation  and  spreading  a  knowledge  of  art.  But  these  alone  wilt 
never  properly  fulfil  the  requirements  of  such  a  body  as  that  ^igaged 
throughout  England  in  the  prosecution  of  church  buUding.  Moraover,' 
some  protection  from  the  indiscriminate  pro/eigum  of  church  archi- 
tecture, now  so  generally  made  by  all  who  have  the  smallest  smattenog 
of  knowledge,  is  required,  just  in  the  same  way  as  physicians  and 
surgeons  are  protected  from  irregular  prsctitioners.  Their  charters 
defend  their  rights,  and  they  are  enabled  to  devote  themselves  the 
more  fully  to  the  advance  of  their  art,  whilst  we  have  every  enoounge-^ 
ment  to  work,  not  for  promotion  of  the  srt  itself,  but  for  onr  own 
personal  advantage.  And  though  this  may  in  its  degree  advance  ait, 
yet  it  cannot  do  so  to  the  same  extent.  For  men  now  like  to  conoesl 
their  knowledge  for  their  own  use,  lest  those  who  are  not  properly 
qualified  should  get  hold  of  it  and  use  it  as  their  own.  And  what  is 
there  that  has  done  so  much  to  make  correct  architecture  unpopular, 
as  the  profession  of  it  by  builders,  and  surveyors,  and  men  who  have 
not  had  opportunity  of  applying  themselves  wholly  and  exclusively  to 
the  attainment  of  the  skill  necessary  to  the  practice  of  it  ?  But  who 
shall  take  the  first  step  towards  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  how 
shall  it  be  attained  ?  I  suppose  the  fact  is,  we  are  not  yet  ripe  for  it. 
Our  leading  church  architects  are  too  fully  occupied  to  turn  their 
thoughts  this  way,  and  if  it  were  attempted  only  by  the  young  and 
rising  men,  the  movement  would  lack  the  element  to  give  it  weight 
and  general  acceptance. 

But  I  will  venture  a  few  remarks  upon  "^'s*'  first  query,  viz.. 
Vestries.  Now  '*  What  is  their  purpose  ?"  The  ancient  sacristies 
were  for  the  conservation  of  the  elements,  and  for  the  change  of  the 
vestments  before  and  after  Holy  Communion.  And  if  the  proper  vest- 
ments of  the  English  Church  were  in  use,  the  original  position  with 
the  door  immediately  from,  or  very  near  to,  the  sanctuary  would  be 
immediately  evident.  But  is  not  this  sacristy  an  entirely  different 
apartment  from  the  robing  room  of  the  choir  and  for  an  entirely 
different  use  ?  I  consider  that  this  (the  vestry  proper)  ought  to  be,  or 
at  any  rate  may  well  be,  at  the  west  end  of  the  churdi.  or  even  quite 
detached  from  it,  and  that  the  choir  ought  to  come  in  procession  op 
the  nave.  This  ought  to  be  a  larger  apartment  than  the  otherr  and 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  ought  not  to  be  disfigured  by- an  apart* 
ment  large  enough  to  answer  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  modem 
vestry  is  required.  Even  a  room  in  the  parsonage  would  not  be  im* 
proper  for  it,  and  in  many  lespecta  it  would  have  its  advantages*  1 
faney  th^it  in  old  days,  before  the  g$ner%l  prevalence. of 
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tiie  choir  was  robed  and  the  procesBibu  formed  at  a  aacriatan's  or 
acfaool-hoose  adjoining  the  churchyard,  though  in  cathedrals  and  large 
churches  this  was  attached  to  the  main  building  by  cloister  or  other- 
wise. I  know  a  number  of  Parsons  who  robe  in  their  house  and  walk 
hi  their  surplices  to  church,  and  do  not  find  any  inconvenience  from 
it ;  and  I  suppose  that  this  is  all  that  could  be  alleged  against  the 
whole  choir  doing  the  same. 

However,  I  must  now  leave  the  subject,  and  if  (in  the  remarks  I 
hare  made)  I  have  shown  my  own  need  of  the  restraint  of  conven- 
tional  rule,  may  it  stir  up  others  to  promote  the  speedy  formation  of 
some  means  of  carrying  out  some  proposition  whereby  some  of  our 
difficulties  may  receive  an  authositativb  solution. 

I  am,  dear  air, 

8>  Argyll  Place,  Yours  faithfully. 

July  16,  1855.  W.  W. 

[We  gladly  insert  Mr.  White's  letter:  but  we  must  ask  for  his 
authority  for  asserting  that  the  ancient  sacristies  were  meant  for  "  the 
oomervation  of  the  elements."  We  are  ourselves  of  opinion  that  the 
sacristies  —  for  .we  would  have  more  than  one,  if  possible — can 
scarcely  be  too  spacious  for  convenience — that  they  should  bei  as  near 
together  as  possible,  and  should  always  adjoin  the  altar. — Eo.] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologisl, 

■  Sib. — May  I  suggest  that  among  ''  The  Details  and  Arrangements 
of  Funerals,"  which  1  see  are  now  occupying  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  the  providing  of  appropriate 
linen  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  subject  was  painfully  brought 
before  me  at  a  very  beautifully  arranged  funeral,  where  the  body 
of  the  departed  had  to  be  wrapped  in  a  sheet  which  had  been  in 
ordinary  use  before,  and  I  thought  it  better  not  to  lose  the  present 
oppoirtunity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
June  6,  1855.  Glasqobnsis. 

* 

.  P.S. — "The  Churchman's  Diary"  is  mentioned  several  times  in 
yoor  last.  Might  I  suggest  through  your  pages  to  the  editors  of  that 
very  yaloable  Kalendar,  that  they  should  print 

Whitsun-Day,         instead  of  Whtt«Sunday, 
Whitsun-Monday,  „         Whit-Monday, 

Whitsun-Tuesday,       „         Whit-Tuesday, 

just  as  we  aee  the  ordinary  phrases  Whitsun-tide,  Whitsun-Holydays, 
and  WhiUun*Week  (this  last  in  the  Prayer  Book).  In  the  black  letter 
book  Whitsunday  is  printed  with  all  small  letters  except  the  first,  and 
this  would  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  the  mistake  of  the  later  printers 
of  the  Prayer  Book.  Before  the  proper  prefaces  it  is  still  printed 
Whit*sunday,  the  *'  s"  being  small,  although  the  hyphen  is  (mistakenly) 
put  in. 
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We  defer  till  SBofher  o^canoA  ft  mtioKjof  the  B^v;  W.P.  Wam*« 
Letter  M  DiaiMfi  Snvioe.    (Mcnttak)         ^    . 

'  A  correspondent  sends  U8  a  v^^enmUe  and  interesting  extract  oil 
the  use  of.  Piatn  €ong^,  from  the  Nev  York  Church  Jtmnw  at  June  7. 
1855.  'Hie  same  paper  informs  us  of  the  appearance  of  an  adaptatio!^ 
of  the  ancient  Rain  Song  of  the  Church  to  the  Americnn  Prayer  Book. 

IVe  should  be  very  gkd  to  see. this  interesting  publication. 

»       ■  ....  .  , 

.  The  ArchitectonJ  and  Arc^ologtc^-  SocietjE  for  the  caoBtj  of 
Siickiugham  v^iU  hold  its  annual  metling  at  BiibckinghMB  on  the  lit 
of  August,  and  several  excursions  wiU  be  made  by  the  OMttbevs  and 

visitors. 

The  Qifprd'Society  for  the  Study  and  Practice  of  the  Plain  Song  of 
the  OhqpTch  has  juf  t  issued  another  Report,  with  account  of  the  pn^ 
gresff  it  has  made,  and  with  its  rules  appended. 

We  much  regret  that  the  Report  and  Papers  of  tbe  General  Spcing 
Meetii^  of  the  Architectural  Society  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  North- 
ampton  reached  us  so  late  tiiat  we  were  tuable  to  make  use  of  them.  . 

The  beautiful  chnrch  of  Ail  Sainte,  Kingweston.  bult  f^  Mn 
Giles*  designs,  by  one  of  our  own  members,  has  just  been  oonstcfftted* 
It  desertes  a  detailed  report  after  personal  inspection. 

The  consecration,  on  July  3rd,  of  Mr.  Chxistian'a  new  church  of  8. 
Luke,  Marylebone,'  was  remarkable  for  the  unusual  circumstance— in 
a.  London  new  chur^— -that  a  peal  of  six  bells  had  been  provided. 
The  tenor  weighs  B|  cwt. ;  and  the  key  is  B.  It  is  the  only  psftt  in 
Harylebone!  Six  members  of  the  Cumberland  Society  rangacom-* 
plete  peal,  "  Kent,  Treble  Bob  and  Minor."  The  bells  were  oaal  by 
Messrs.  Warner,  ol  London,  by  their  new  patent  poceas ;  whieh  ii 
smd  toi>roddcei  a  finer  tone  with  less  than  the  usual  quanti^  of  ausitsi* 

H.  Jv  W.  complains,  not  without  reason,  that  the  Sode^  of  Aoti* 
queries  of  Newcastle,  have  accepted  ."  the  sedilia  and  piadna  of  S. 
Mary's,  Gh&teshead,"  presented  to  them  .by  one  who  had  no  right  to 
offer  them. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  in  an  adrertisement  of  the  Architectural 
Bkhibitioo^  that  in  future  no  drawing  will  be  reeelfed,  which  has  been 
already  exhibited  in  London.  This  ia  real  and  honest*  and  the  exhibi* 
Ijon  wiU  in  the  long  nm  gain  mueh  iqpre  In  Heal  standing  than  it  ^lay 
at  first  lose  in  tb^  msfe  munb^  of  designs  with  whic^  ita  web  an 
covered. 

Alpha  retuTMe  hie  most  akieere*  themke  fi/t  the  PuhtMe  emi  umrki 
u^etmMum  wkiiA  he  hoe  recaveii  mimfHoer  te  the  mMee  pvem  an  Ifa 
&9ctesiolpgist  fwr  April  loMt.  m  Mlete  iheU  U$  infermanie  wili  etteepi 
ikie  9ot^fo9ihn  in  lieu  qf  pirtsiia^ Aenim.. 

RecciVW :  W.  O.  T.— D.  B;^V.  L.— H.  W.  B. 
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THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  1855. 

Thb  comparison  between  the  British  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  that  of  the 
present  year  in  Paris  cannot  fairly  be  made.  The  objects  of  the  two  plans 
are  different,  while  the  possible  results  of  either  have  been  perhaps  over- 
rated. Judging  from  the  extant  condition  of  the  various  productions^  we 
cannot  safely  congratulate  ourselves  upon  very  substantial  results.  In* 
duttry,  like  science,  as  described  by  the  Laureate,  "  travels  slowly";  and 
if  any  anticipated  a  sudden  and  complete  revolution  in  popular  taste,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  from  these  Exhibitions,  such  have  been  disappointed. 
Four  years  constitute  too  short  a  period  upon  which  to  calculate  on 
any  very  substantial  advances  on  prejudice,  on  ignorance,  or  indeed  on 
public  opinion.  What  European  art  and  European  manufacture  were 
in  1851,  that  they  are  in  1855.  And  even  if  causes  are  at  work  which 
are  destined  to  revolutionize  or  improve  the  general  appreciation  of 
works  of  beauty  or  utility,  they  must  be  slow  in  developing  themselves. 
All  that  the  Great  National  Exhibitions  can  be  fairly  counted  upon  is 
to  give  a  stimulus  to  principles,  and  to  offer  them  a  larger  field  ;  cer- 
tainly not  to  create  them.  It  would  be  hard  perhaps  to  point  as  yet  to  a 
single  appreciable  result  of  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition.  It  was  a  show, 
a  large  bazaar,  and  no  more.  The  hoped  for  encouragement  which  it 
was  to  give  to  art-manufacture,  to  industrial  schools,  to  pchools  of  de- 
sign, and  to  more  palpable  improvements  in  public  taste,  must  be  calcu- 
lated hitherto  at  a  very  low  cipher.  In  France,  nothing  of  the  sort  has 
been  even  attempted.  At  Dublin  and  New  York,  Industrial  Exhibitions 
have  foiled  signally.  While  Paris  labours  under  the  misfortune  of 
treading  too  closely  upon  the  heels  of  its  English  rival.  Sufficient 
time  has  not  elapsed  for  an  entirely  new  set  of  objects,  and  it  would 
be  too  much  to  suppose  that  a  tradesman  or  artist  who  had  been  at 
considerable  expense  in  arranging  his  wares  for  I^ondon,  would  not 
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avail  himself  of  a  second  chance  for  advertising  himself  and  his  heavy 
stock,  lagging  wearily  on  hand,  which  the  genius  of  the  lively  empire 
so  easily  presented  him  in  the  Champs  Elys^s.  The  very  first  aspect 
of  the  French  Exhibition  then  is,  that  it  is  a  collection  of  familiar 
and  rather  tedious  shop  fronts.  It  is  to  London  much  as  the  Straad 
of  one  season  is  to  the  Strand  of  its  predecessor.  Many  of  the 
most  striking  collections  and  objects  are  identical.  The  Indian  col* 
lection,  the  Turkish  collection,  the  specimens  of  jewellery,  plate,  and 
machinery,  are  for  the  most  part  the  same.  And  should  it  be  said, 
which  is  true,  that  England  remains  stationary,  while  continental 
manufacture  shows  a  marked  improvement,  such  is  only  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  comparative  facilities  which,  as  regards  the  latter,  the 
French  Exhibition  of  course  offers. 

It  is,  therefore,  superfluous,  as  well  as  unprofitable,  to  attempt  a  com- 
parison  of  the  Exhibitions.     The  same  hopes  and  the  same  disappoint- 
ments attend  both.     We  see  now  as  we  saw  four  years  ago,  the  very 
same  manufacturers  exhibit  in  the  same  department  works  character- 
ized by  spirit,  taste,  refinement  and  a  real  appreciation  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  regulate  all  industrial  productions,  and  works 
which  knowingly  and  ambitiously  defy  every  law  which  ought  to  go- 
vern the  workman.     At  present  a  high  morality,  for  such  it  is,  has  not 
commended  itself  to  the  manufacturer.     He  wishes  to  sell  rather  than 
to  teach,  through  trade  :  he  follows  and  panders  to  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism instead  of  availing  himself  of  his  great  didactic  opportunities. 
It  is  perfectly  disheartening,  to  take  a  familiar  and  applicable  instance, 
to  go  through  the  Gobelin  or  Sevres  collection,  or  that  of  one  of  our 
great  cotton,  or  silk,  or  carpet,  or  iron  manufactures,  or  to  compare  the 
aggregate  objects  from  Lyon  or  Lidge.     And  perhaps  all  this  is  the  more 
hopeless  because,  as  in  highest  truth,  the  possession  of  a  principle  with- 
out the  moral  sentiment  to  act  up  to  it  is  the  most  unpromising  con- 
dition of  the  moral  energies.     A  man  who  with  equal  eye  and  aa 
unrebuking  conscience  will  turn  out  goods  such  as  we  see  in  the 
Gobelin  department,  addressed  to  such  opposite  conditions  of  the  human 
mind,  for  the  word  taste  is  misplaced,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  ex- 
postulation.   And  this  is  true  of  the  whole  range  of  European  pro- 
duction :  it  is  only  in  the  barbaric  countries,  we  suppose,  that  laws  of 
manufacture  have  any  influence.     This  must  be  so  after  the  world  has 
attained  a  certain  age,  and  we  are  only  living  on  the  conflicting  results 
of  the  past.     It  is  no  less  true  in  manufacture  than  in  literature,  re- 
ligion, philosophy,  politics,  and  we  fear  that  we  must  say  summarily,  in 
all  higher  principles.     We  must  abandon,  such  at  least  is  our  own  melan- 
choly conclusion,  the  attempt  to  enforce  upon  the  European  communi- 
ties large  and  commanding  principles.     All  that  we  can  look  for  is 
for  each  of  us  in  our  severed  spheres  to  attempt  by  instalments  to  re- 
cover the  separate  fields  of  influence. 

Now  this  is  just  what  the  Ecclesiologist  and  its  labours  have  been 
directed  to.  The  one  object  of  our  work  has  been,  in  a  single  applica- 
tion of  it,  to  enforce  a  principle  which  is  large  enough,  but  which  admits 
of  a  very  condensed  enunciation.  We  say  that  art  and  manufacture, 
a  church  or  a  chalice,  should  exhibit  and  embody  reality ;  should  have 
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a  purpose  and  should  show  it ;  should  ornament  its  construction  but  not 
conceal  it :  should  simply  pretend  to  be  what  it  is  and  nothing  else ; 
should  never  mendaciously  affect  to  be  what  it  is  not,  or  to  have  done 
what  it  has  not  attempted,  or  to  have  gone  through  processes  which 
it  has  not  passed  through.  There  is  not  a  single  object  of  the  million 
splendours  and  usefulnesses  which  we  have  seen  at  London  or  in  Paris 
which  cannot  be  compelled  to  pass  before  this  judicial  sentence.  Its  truth- 
fulness or  lack  of  it  is  its  final  verdict.  And  there  is  no  not  proven  in  such 
things.  It  is  either  a  success  or  a  failure.  And  if  any  of  our  readers 
desire  to  know  why  in  the  following  notices  we  have  so  contemptuously 
or  so  emphatically  awarded  praise  or  blame,  herein  is  our  answer.  Or 
again,  should  it  be  asked  what  have  we  to  do  with,  or  "what  we  can 
know  about,  pipkins  and  ribbons,  we  say  at  once  that  our  pursuits  are 
of  little  worth,  and  our  influence  has  been  badly  employed,  if  there  is 
anything  in  material  things  in  which  skill  and  taste  are  engaged 
foreign  from  the  legitimate  bounds  of  our  survey.  It  was  with  this 
object  that  we  vuited  Paris,  and  with  this  principle  that  we  have 
criticised. 

As  to  the  specialties  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  there  is  a  good  deal  with 
which  to  find  fault.  The  material  arrangement  is  vicious  in  the  extreme. 
It  affects  scientific  classification  and  fails  in  it,  rather  more  egregiously 
than  did  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition.  A  very  beautiful  paper  plan  was  pro- 
duced a  year  ago,  which  upon  examination  was  pronounced  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  London  classification.  In  no  single  particular  that  we 
can  understand  has  it  been  carried  out.  The  exhibition  is  an  entire 
chaos,  except  in  such  particulars  as  we  shall  specify ;  and  comparison 
is  nearly  impossible.  We  can  neither  compare  country  with  country 
generally ;  nor  again  can  we  institute  a  comparison  between  French 
and  English  ironwork  specifically.  The  arrangement  is  neither  topo- 
graphical nor  scientific,  but  unhappily  combines  the  vices  of  both.  Raw 
and  cooked,  art  and  usefulness,  the  cheap  and  the  dear,  are,  except  in 
special  instances  of  small  contributions,  such  as  that  of  Canada  and 
Tunis,  heaped  together  in  unadmirable  disorder.  As  it  was  promised, 
we  expected  to  find  the  territorial  character  of  the  English  Exhibition  of 
1851  abandoned.  The  desultory  way  in  which  the  Parisian  collection 
has  been  made  will  rather  account  for  than  justify  the  existing  con- 
fusion. But  even  as  regards  the  French  department  the  same  confusion 
reigns.  We  cannot  even  get  the  French  jewellery,  or  the  French 
cabinet- ware  together.  Bye  and  mind  are  alike  distressed  and  harassed, 
and  the  powers  of  judgment  impaired,  by  the  incongruous  juxtaposition 
of  toys  and  altars,  of  bonbonnerie  shouldering  out  photography  or 
calicoes.  Nor  is  this  evil  remedied  by  the  triple  appropriation  of  the 
building.  The  tedious  ••  annex  "  does  not  confine  itself  to  machinery ; 
and  the  Exhibition  proper  admits  everything,  art,  industry,  science, 
and  machinery.  As  to  the  annex,  it  seems  regarded  much  as  the 
moral  attached  to  a  fiible ;  a  disagreeable  and  tedious  sermon  marked 
out  for  avoidance. 

Besides  which,  the  divorce  attempted  between  the  Beaux  Arts  and 
Industry  cannot  be  maintained.  There  are  and  must  be  secret  and 
private  meetings  between  the  parties.    The  attempt  to  separate  is 
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futile  because  unnatuml.  For  example,  why  are  tbe  painted  windows 
in  the  industrial  department  ?  And  the  result  of  this  partial  attempt 
at  a  severer  classification,  because  applied  in  a  fashion  so  arbitrary  and 
with  so  very  limited  a  scope,  is  annoyance.  At  any  rate,  there  was  some 
relief  to  the  eye  at  Hyde  Park.  The  statues  and  groups  scattered  about 
the  nave  harmonized  with  and  relieved  the  general  effect.  At  Paris 
there  is  mqnotony  without  scientific  precision,  and  oonhision  without 
balance.  The  Beaux  Arts,  with  its  five  thousand  pictures  and  statues, 
of  which  at  least  four  thousand  nine  hundred  are  beneath  criticism,  ia 
probably  the  most  extravagant  and  fatiguing  monument  of  wasted 
time  which  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Everything  that  has  been  said 
against  our  British  collection,  applies  with  increased  severity  to  tlus 
collection.  Not  the  least  discrimination  has  been  shown  in  selecting 
the  pictures ;  and  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  not  a  single  rejection  has 
been  made.  And  they  are  hung  anyhow,  nohow ;  neither  according 
to  subject,  school,  artist,  size,  or  purpose.  Mr.  A.'s  sixteen  pictures 
are  scattered  in  sixteen  places.  Mr.  B.*s  huge  historical  acre  is  next 
to  Mr.  C.'s  little  genre  canvass.  Madonnas  meet  nymphs,  and  subjects 
from  the  Scriptures  and  Paul  de  Kock  are  hung  together. 

Descending  to  minor  matters,  we  must  also  complain  of  the  bad 
management  of  the  bvffet  arrangements.  Curiously  enough  the  two 
countries  have  exchanged  in  this  matter  their  peculiarities.  Paris,  the 
capital  of  ca/^8  and  all  appliances  of  the  table,  haa  contrived  to  make 
the  very  worst  provision  for  the  material  part  of  man  0-  while  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  England  in  which  cookery  and  culinary  comfort  are  unknown, 
except  in  the  highest  society,  certainly  produced  refreshment  rooms 
wjbich  were  not  open  to  a  single  objection. 

We  must  not,  however,  part  with  the  Paris  Exhibition  without  offer- 
ing the  most  complete  testimony  to  the  universal  civility  and  liberality, 
both  public  and  private,  which  opened  every  exhibition  to  the  stranger. 
In  our  last  number  we  showed  what  a  rich  field  for  ecclesiological  study 
Paris  presents :  the  Hotel  de  Clugny  and  Prince  SoltikoflTs  superb  col- 
lection alone  would  gratify  and  reward  a  visit.  And,  perhaps,  our  more 
solid  regret  in  connection  with  the  French  Exhibition,  is  that  some  of 
our  English  artists  who  have  made  the  most  substantial  advances  in 
ecclesiological  and  ecclesiastical  art,  our  Butterfields  and  Streets, 
Messrs.  Keith,  Potter,  Wailes,  Skidmore,  Willis,  and  others,  have  not 
made  the  English  ecclesiastical  department  so  imposing  aa  it  ought 
to  have  been.  P^re  Martin  has,  we  think,  shown  the  truer  judgment 
in  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  forcing  upon  public  atten- 
tion the  results  of  his  studies  and  skill.  It  is  as  unwbe  aa  un- 
charitable to  refuse  to  accept  for  our  principles  such  chances  aa  this 
Exhibition  has  offered.  Besides  we  owe  duties  to  the  English  revival, 
that  is  to  the  Church  of  England  in  these  matters,  which  we  ought  not 
to  be  slow  to  fulfil. 

But  to  our  criticism  :  for  the  length  of  our  article  we  can  apologize 
with  less  confidence  than  for  the  confusion  in  our  notices,  which,  after 
idl,  but  faintly  imitates  that  which  pervades  the  Exhibition  itself. 

'  We  speak  of  the  arrangemenU  in  the  months  of  Jane  and  Jalj. 
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wood-cabving. 

In  this  branch  of  ecdesiastieal  art  France  has  not  dutinguished  herself. 
The  largest  specimen  of  wood>  carving,  and  the  wildest  absurdity  in  the 
whole  Exhibition,  is  probably  a  gigantic  pulpit  carved  in  oak,  which 
occupies  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  circular  building.  This  is  de* 
signed  by  the  Abfa6  Choyer,  who  is  styled  "  Director  of  an  Establish- 
ment of  Religious  Decorators  at  Angers,"  and  some  of  whose  vagaries 
in  another  material  we  shall  again  meet  in  other  departments  of  the 
Exhibition.  Description  is  quite  impossible.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  actual  pulpit,  under  an  enormous  canopy,  is  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  huge  mass  of  wood-work,  masking  two  staircases,  of  which  ond 
represents  (we  imagine)  the  Law,  and  is  shut  up  and  ruinous,  and 
the  other  the  Oospel.  Specimens  of  every  style  of  art  and  design 
jostle  each  other  in  this  congeries ;  some  debased  Pointed  detail, 
mixed  with  bits  of  severe  Christian  sculpture,  and  all  kinds  of  na- 
turalistic ornaments ; — ^legends,  and  symbols,  and  figures  of  all  sizes 
interspersed  among  sham  ruins  and  Renaissance  parquetry  !  On  one 
side  are  figures  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  in  attitudes  of  ennui,  with 
the  Tables  of  the  Jjaw  thrown  down,  and  the  Paschal  Lamb— as  it 
were,  put  aside  and  superseded.  On  the  other  hand,  against  a  closed 
door,  is  a  large  figure  of  our  Lord  with  the  legend  Ego  sum  Ostium* 
Nothing  could  be  much  more  objectionable  in  a  church  than  this  well- 
meant  but  preposterous  extravagance,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  exe« 
cution  is  by  no  means  without  merit. 

M .  Kreyenbieih,  of  Paris,  is  another  exhibitor  of  wood-carvbg.  Among 
bis  specimens  is  a  canopied  miserere-stall,  for  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Etampes,  which  is  very  fair.  An  oratory  prie-dieu,  with  three 
statues  in  niches,  is  pretentious,  and  not  badly  carved,  though  the  design 
is  faulty,  and  the  cusping  in  particular  is  without  character.  This  artist 
has  also  imitated  in  wood  the  new  chasse  of  S.  Genevieve,  in  S.  Etienne 
du  Mont.  Painted  and  gilt  it  looks  exactly  like  a  metal  reliquary. 
The  design  is  not  purely  Pointed^  and  the  statuettes  which  ornament  it 
are  sentimentally  imagined. 

If  M.  Kreyenbieih  has  imitated  metal  in  the  last  mentioned  chasse^ 
still  more  evidently  has  M.  Romatn  Ouellery,  of  Rouen,  imitated  a 
stone  idea  in  his  chasse  of  S.  Hippolyte.  But  the  blame  for  this  belongs 
to  the  architect  who  gave  the  design,  by  name  M.  Desmarest.  The 
execution  is  of  average  merit,  and  the  cost  five  thousand  francs ;  but 
the  design  is  that  of  a  stone  structure,  of  three  bays,  with  open  sidesi 
standing  on  foliated  arches ;  the  roof,  which  is  carved  to  represent 
scaled-tiles,  being  supported  by  heavy  pedimented  buttresses.  This  is 
a  mbtake.  Some  very  commonplace  carving,  of  which  however  (as  is 
usual),  the  design  is  worse  than  the  workmanship,  is  exhibited  by  M. 
Faure.  This  is,  nevertheless,  better  than  the  specimens  by  M.  Boitteux, 
of  Epinal  (Vosges),  of  his  mechanical  sculpture  in  wood,  stone,  and 
marble.  Thia  machine-cut  work  is  just  as  insipid  and  feeble  as  the 
same  sort  of  thing  so  common  at  home.  But  it  is  cheap,  costing  only 
SI  francs  a  metre. 
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Our  own  ccmntry  may  be  said  to  make  np  appearance  at  aH  in 
the  art  of  wood-carving,  which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  when  we 
remember  how  many  beautiful  specimens  the  workshops  of  the  late  Mr. 
Rattee  might  have  contributed.  Mr.  Grace  indeed  exhibits  a  Glaston- 
bury chair,  and  a  domestic  Third-Pointed  bufifet— delicately  carved  in 
oak,  with  an  overhanging  canopy,  of  which  the  lower  panels  are  gilded 
and  coloured.  If  not  actually  the  same  as  one  of  the  sideboards  which 
adorned  the  "  Mediaeval  Court"  of  Hyde  Park,  this  specimen  shows  no 
further  progress  in  any  way.  It  is  set  out  with  Mr.  Hardman'a  can- 
dlesticks, flower  pots,  dishes,  &c.  and  has  good  locks  and  hinges ;  and 
there  are  also  specimens  of  the  well-known  stuflFs  and  papers  executed 
from  Pugin's  designs ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  further 
vitality.  Still  it  is  vastly  superior  to  a  display  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind  made  by  M.  Dulud  of  Paris.  Mr.  Grace's  specimens,  and  a  very 
poor  and  coarse  pseudo-Oothic  case,  enclosing  an  organ  by  Bevington, 
will  give  our  neighbours  but  a  mean  idea  of  our  English  wood-carving. 
Still,  in  another  line,  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Louth,  who  exhibits  over  again 
the  exquisite  birds  and  flowers  which  were  so  justly  admired  in  1851, 
has  no  competitor.  Mr.  Tweedy  too  has  contributed  some  coarse 
but  spirited  figure  and  flower  carving  in  the  same  style.  We  should 
be  sorry  to  think  that  Mr.  Wallis's  peculiar  genius  had  not  re- 
ceived encouragement  enough  to  justify  our  hope  of  still  greater  adiieve- 
ments. 

Holland  and  Belgium  will  certainly  carry  off  the  palm  for  wood- 
carving  in  the  present  competition. 

MM.  Goyers,  of  Louvain,  exhibit  an  altar  and  altarpiece  of  oak, 
priced  at  five  thousand  francs.  The  carving  seemed  to  us  exceediiigly 
rich  and  vigorous ;  and  we  regret  that  the  design  was  less  successful. 
In  fact,  the  idea  is  almost  domestic,  and  one  is  scarcely  sure  whether 
it  is  an  altar  or  a  buffet.  The  table  of  the  altar,  with  richly  moulded 
edge,  projects  upon  clustered  shafts,  with  panels  and  statuettes.  Hie 
reredos  has  three  compartments,  of  which  the  middle  is  higher  than 
the  sides,  under  elegant  canopies.  The  design  also  embraces  eight 
statues,  on  pedestals,  under  canopies,  very  freely  and  boldly  carved ; 
and  of  the  mouldings,  one  containing  bunches  of  grapes,  though  scarcely 
ecclesiastically  treated,  struck  us  as  very  able.  The  brackets  and  can- 
dlesticks, also  of  wood,  are  less  suitable  to  the  material,  or  to  the 
general  treatment  of  the  altar. 

M.  Dumon,  of  Bruges,  is  still  more  successful  in  the  exquisitely  light 
and  graceful  carving  of  a  "  dais  de  bois  de  ch^ne  sculpt^,**  put  down  in 
the  catalogue,  by  an  amusing  misprint,  as  of  the  style  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  subject  is  a  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  the 
Infant  Saviour,  Who  is  standing  on  a  globe.  Over  the  group  is  an 
extraordinarily  light  and  delicate  square  open  canopy,  supported  on 
four  shafts,  and  ending  in  an  octagonal  open  spire.  Below  this  is  the 
fanciful  arrangement  of  three  angels  in  descending  flight,  who  hold  a 
crown  suspended  over  the  head  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  conceit  is 
not  very  happy ;  but  the  carving  is  first-rate.  The  price  for  this  is 
SIX  thousand  francs. 

M.  L.  Veneman,  of  Bois-le-Duc,  is  the  exhibitor  of  a  very  large  but 
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inelegant  oak  pulpit.  It  is  square,  with  bas-reliefs  in  the  panels  of  the 
sides,  and,  at  the  angles,  figures  of  angels  in  niches.  The  stem  is 
also  square,  with  an  angelic  figure  on  each  side ;  there  is  a  square 
canopy,  with  a  vulgar  boss  of  a  radiating  glory,  and  a  winding  open 
staircase.  The  style  is  impure ;  having  a  general  debased  effect  with 
much  early-Pointed  detail  incongruously  mixed;  and  the  mouldings 
in  particular  are  clumsy  and  ineffective.  Still  the  attempt  is  praise- 
worthy. The  cost  is  thirteen  thousand  francs ;  perhaps  not  much  for 
80  great  a  mass  of  carved  oak. 

MM.  Cuypers  and  Holtzenberg,  of  Roermond,  in  the  Low  Countries, 
are  responsible  for  another  pulpit,  superior  to  the  one  last  described. 
Here  the  pulpit  itself  is  hexagonal,  and  the  stem  and  sounding-board 
are  of  the  same  shaj)e.  The  work  is  unfinished,  and  a  merely  tem- 
porary spiral  staircase  is  afiixed.  On  the  four  sides  which  are  seen, 
there  are  panels  of  the  four  Evangelists,  with  their  emblems ;  and  at 
each  angle  there  is  an  angelic  figure  standing  in  a  projecting  niche. 
The  upper  part  of  the  canopy  contains  a  figure  of  our  Loan  in  an 
attitude  of  benediction,  which,  though  somewhat  wanting  in  severity, 
is  of  great  merit.  We  were  much  pleased  with  the  modest  and  judi- 
cious way  in  which  gilding  and  coloration  have  been  partially  introduced 
on  some  of  the  inner  planes  of  the  panelling,  and  among  the  delicate 
and  beautiful  oak-foliage  of  the  capitals  of  the  clustered  shafts.  And 
what  distinguishes  this  fine  work  from  any  others  in  the  Exhibition  is 
the  masterly  avoidance  of  any  special  stone  construction  in  the  details, 
excepting  perhaps  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  canopy.  The  capacities 
and  properties  of  the  material  have  been  most  sedulously  respected ; 
and  the  artists  have  escaped  the  common  fault  of  reproducing  in  wood 
ideas  that  are  only  suitable  for  stone.  The  design,  perhaps,  is  a  little 
over  fanciful ;  but  this  is  undoubtedly  a  fault  on  the  right  side. 

A  wooden  altar,  carved  by  M.  Prang,  of  Munster,  calls  for  little 
notice.  It  is  very  simple  in  its  form,  and  is  almost  "  Perpendicular"  in 
its  detail — in  its  buttresses  and  pinnacles  and  efflorescent  canopies. 
The  statuettes  are  poor,  and  the  general  effect  tame  and  spiritless. 

We  mentioned  before  the  pseudo-Pointed  organ- case  sent  by  an  Eng- 
lish manufacturer.  This,  however,  is  excellent  compared  with  a  sham 
painted  Gothic  case,  in  which  appears  an  "  Orgue  Fonocromique"  in- 
vented by  Sig.  Oio.  fiatta  de  Lorenzi,  of  Vicenza.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  gentleman's  "  coloured  sounds"  are  more  successful  than  his 
coloured  sound-box.  The  best  organ-case  is  one,  of  almost  Middle- 
Pointed  style,  by  MM.  Merklin  Schutze  and  Co.,  of  firussells.  A  book- 
case, of  the  basest  Gothic  and  of  poor  workmanship,  bears  the  name  of 
M.  Hansem,  of  Copenhagen. 

The  article  1649,  by  M.  Raible,  of  Vienna,  shows  an  elegant  cabinet 
of  ebony  and  silver,  a  composition  which  we  mention,  because  it  might 
us  regards' material  give  a  hint  to  ecclesiological  design.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  another  work  of  Austrian  cabinet  ware,  a  large  prie  dieu, 
■hown  by  Stammer  and  Breul  of  Vienna  :  its  detail  is  worthless,  but 
the  wooden  mosaic,  so  elaborate  that  it  is  said  to  consist  of  2,500,000 

Eieces,  throws  into  the  shade  our  boasted  elaborate  exiguities  of  Tun- 
ridge  ware. 
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Cabtino  in  Stonb  and  Tbrba  Cotta. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  specimens  of  stone  or  marble  earring  the 
Exhibition  contains.  We  observed  a  Benitier  in  white  marble  by  M. 
Rougemont,  priced  at  four  thousand  francs ;  in  which  even  the  beauty 
of  the  material  did  not  atone  for  the  clumsy  workmanship  and  the  atro- 
cious pseudo- Pointed  design. 

For  the  new  church  at  Vauglrard,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  which  we 
described  in  the  last  Ecclesiologist,  is  exhibited  a  marble  altar.  It  is 
Romanesque,  of  a  fashion  like  the  church  in  feeling,  panelled  in  an 
arcade  of  seven  with  the  crucifix  in  the  centre.  The  superstructure  is 
of  two  wide  stages,  and  the  tabernacle  is  composed  of  a  feudal  castle, 
which  being  rather  heavy  is  playfully  relieved  at  the  angle  turrets  by 
a  huge  daisy,  which  supposing  the  relative  proportions  between  castle 
and  vegetable  to  have  been  preserved,  must  represent  an  herbaceous 
monster  at  least  seventy  feet  high. 

A  marble  altar  of  Laboiner  ain6  of  Bordeaux  is  very  moderate  in 
conception.  The  front  shows  a  has  relief  of  the  death  of  the  Virgin: 
a  stepped  superaltar  and  tabernacle  of  heavy  pointed  work,  as  in  the 
former  work,  grows  into  a  battlemented  cover.  This  is  the  normal 
conception  of  the  French  altar.  The  footpace,  or  rather  pavement, 
is  a  weak  tesselation  of  faint  coloured  stones,  diapered  into  a  flowered 
pattern,  without  vigour  or  depth  of  colour. 

A  marble  altar,  by  TAbb^  Choyer,  invites  or  perhaps  challenges 
criticism.  It  is  in  titled  *'  Hommage  de  tous  les  siecles  &  la  Sainte 
Vierge,*'  and  is  designed  and  dedicated  to  the  Immaculate  Conception  for 
the  Church  of  Montague  (Orne).  It  is  described  in  a  pamphlet  which 
informs  us,  among  other  novelties,  that  S.  Cyril  and  S.  Ambrose  have 
written  whole  volumes  on  the  doctrine  which  the  altar  symbolizes. 
The  front  is  a  has  relief  which  curiously  enough  illustrates  the  France 
of  the  occasion,  as  they  would  say.  To  use  the  Abb^*8  own  account 
of  his  own  performance : — All  the  Apostles,  doctors,  and  saints  with 
one  accord,  on  one  side,  are  saluting  the  new  dogma,  while  on  the 
other  "  the  Prince,  to  whom  we  owe  the  salvation  of  France,  is  gather- 
ing his  fleets  and  armies  under  the  protecting  segis  of  Mary.*'  The 
tabernacle  and  details  are  ordinary,  and  not  so  grotesque  as  the  pulpit 
furnished  by  this  gentleman,  to  which  we  have  sJready  alluded. 

In  some  respects  this  Abb^  Choyer  is  the  ecclesiastical  hero  of 
the  exhibition.  He  exhibits  another  marble  altar  front  for  a  church  in 
Bordeaux,  of  wonderful  spirit  and  absurdity.  (It  is  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison that  we  detach  this  performance  from  its  proper  place  in  stone- 
work.) It  is  a  sort  of  Jesse,  our  Lord  representing  the  saying,  '*  I 
am  the  Vine,"  and  the  twelve  Apostles  are  budding  and  fruiting  into 
busts,  among  the  branches  and  clusters  of  ripe  grapes,  which  are  exe- 
cuted with  singular  fidelity  and  skill.  The  undercutting  and  mechan- 
ical execution  are  beautiful,  'i'he  Abb6*s  playful  genius  has  given  itself 
full  scope  in  the  shrubbery  work  of  his  Vine.  It  constitutes  a  perfect 
bestiarium,  as  they  would  have  said  in  old  times.  It  is  alive  with,  as 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins  say^ 

**  Birds  of  wing, 
And  things  creeping.*' 
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Snails,  caterpillars,  butterflies,  blind  worms,  newts,  robins,  wrens, 
and  a  mouse  gnawing  at  the  brancheb,  exhibit  an  amusing  but  absurd 
museum  of  emblem  and  ^t,  symbolical  and  naturalistic. 

An  Englishman,  Mr.  H.  George, — connected,  we  believe,  with  some 
of  the  Caen  Stone  Quarries — is  the  largest  exhibitor  of  carved  stone- 
work. His  chief  specimen  is  an  altar  and  reredos,  intended  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  church.  The  former  has,  in  its  panels,  nicely  carved  groups 
of  the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  and  Assumption,  with  angels  bearing 
censers  between.  There  is  a  low  stone  super  altar,  and  the  reredos, 
which  is  sqaare,  contains  a  pleasing  figure,  severely  designed  and  care- 
fully executed,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  with  crossed  arms,  standing  on 
the  moon  and  a  serpent,  while  four  attendant  angels  bear  legends  and 
the  emblems  of  the  rose  and  the  tower.  Equally  pretty  is  a  small 
Pointed  doorway  also  in  Caen  stone  by  the  same  exhibitor.  It  has  a 
trefoil-headed  tympanum,  under  a  richly-flowered  arch-head ;  the  tym- 
panum has  a  bas-relief  of  the  resurrection,  mystically  treated. 

The  Prussian  department  contains,  at  the  west  end  of  the  central 
nave  of  the  palace,  a  number  of  boldly  carved  details — ^niche-heads, 
crockets,  and  pinnacles — cut  out  of  a  coarse  oolitic  stone,  from  the 
cathedral  of  Cologne.  These  are  exhibited  by  Herr  Zwimer.  Toge- 
ther with  these  are  displayed  some  very  noble  photographic  views  of 
the  present  state  of  the  restoration  there  in  progress. 

It  is  certainly  strange  that  in  these  few  notices  we  have  exhausted 
the  stone-carving  of  the  Palace  of  Industry. 

On  the  other  hand  we  observe  a  great  increase  of  manufactures  of 
Terra  Cotta  for  architectural  purposes,  and  we  only  regret  that  the 
more  frequent  use  of  this  material  has  not  been  accompanied  by  a  purer 
and  more  advanced  treatment.  M.  Debay,  of  Paris,  has  a  great  show 
of  commonplace  specimens.  Among  them  appears  an  altar,  of  Flam- 
boyant design,  in  which  the  ornament  is  feeble  and  excessive.  The 
mensa  overhangs  an  over- elaborate  panelled  front,  with  niched  figures 
in  exaggerated  attitudes.  We  have  always  thought  that,  while  terra 
cotta  can  be  most  legitimately  employed  in  producing  mouldings  and 
mechanical  details  in  general ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  use  it  for  the  infinite 
multiplication  of  the  same  effigy.  All  vigour,  and  all  variety,  and  all 
freshness,  will  speedily  disappear  if  no  place  is  left  for  the  skill  and 
labour  of  the  individual  artist.  Above  his  altar  M.  Debay  has  a  panelled 
superaltar,  and  a  tabernacle  ending  in  a  pinnacle  with  an  adoring  angel 
on  each  side.  The  other  ecclesiastical  works  among  his  specimens  are 
altar-rails  and  angelic  figures  on  pedestals,  for  the  decoration  of  sanc- 
tuaries.    There  is  nothing  to  praise  in  these  manufactures. 

A  M.  Follet,  of  Paris,  has  some  much  more  vigorous  terra-cotta 
works,  but  unfortunately  not  in  the  Pointed  style. 

Another  manufacturer,  M.  Garnard,  of  Paris,  may  be  mentioned  as 
having  executed  some  not  unsatisfactory  statues,  and  some  architectural 
details  of  various  styles. 

The  most  ambitious,  and  on  the  whole  the  most  successful  (we 
think)  of  the  workers  in  terra  cotta,  are  the  MM.  Virebent,  of  Tou- 
louse. They  show  specimens  of  all  kinds  and  styles  of  art,  and  adver- 
tise themselves  as  prepared  to  undertake  the  restorations  of  any  build- 
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ing.  A  large  terra-cotta  angel,  polychromadzed  all  over,  is  made  to 
carry  a  label  inscribed  with  the  words  "  La  Renaissance  de  T Architec- 
ture Chr^tienne  dans  les  Provinces."  The  most  striking  specimen  is  a 
huge  Romanesque  portal,  with  efi^ea,  &c.  complete,  copied  from  an 
existing  specimen,  and  produced  for  not  more  than  three  thousand  fire 
hundred  francs.  We  observed  also  a  small  model  of  one  of  the  Roman- 
esque churches  of  the  South  of  France,  and  a  coloured  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virghi. 

Cbbamic  Manufactures. 

Of  other  countries,  we  may  notice  M.  Miesbach,  of  Vienna,  as  ex- 
hibiting some  able  tetra-cotta  works,  including  a  fountain,  some  sta- 
tues, and  a  few  bold,  but  not  very  pure,  architectural  details.  None 
of  them,  however,  are  of  the  Gothic  style. 

Larsen's  terra-cotta  font,  from  Copenhagen,  we  mistook  for  a 
jardini^. 

The  "  Fabrique  de  poterie  de  terre  cuite  de  Wagram*'  exhibits  sped- 
mens  and  drawings  of  a  terra-cotta  church,  built  at  Alt-Leichenfeld.  It 
is  of  late  Pointed  style  with  circular  windows — a  form,  by  the  way, 
peculiarly  suitable  for  terra  cotta, — but  not  a  whit  better  tiian  Mr.  E. 
Sharpe's  terra-cotta  church,  the  model  of  which  was  so  conspicuous  at 
Hyde  Park.  Some  Renaissance  details  from  the  same  manufactory 
deserve  praise  for  great  force  and  boldness ;  and  in  not  a  few,  some 
colour  is  introduced,  though  both  coarsely  and  timidly.  Here,  as  in 
other  cases,  we  were  struck  with  the  circumstance  that  the  terra-cotta 
workers  seem  perversely  fond  of  choosing  objects  peculiarly  unsuited  to 
their  material ; — either  too  small  and  refined,  for  which  the  coarse  struc- 
ture and  the  blunt  edges  of  the  clay  are  unfitted,  or  so  ambitious  in 
style  and  scale,  that  the  mind  requires  the  solidity  of  stone  itself  rather 
than  its  unsuccessful  imitation. 

The  use  of  hollow  bricks  would  seem  to  be  much  more  widely  intro- 
duced in  France  than  with  us.  We  noticed  some  of  a  coarse  but 
serviceable-looking  character,  exhibited  by  MM.  Borie  and  Co.,  of 
Paris. 

Encaustic  tiles  are  nearly  unknown  to  France  ;  and  in  this  brandi 
of  decorative  art  Messrs.  Minton  and  Co.  have  no  competitors  in  the 
Exhibition.  They  are  unrivalled  indeed  in  their  ceramic  display  as  a 
whole.  While  admiring  their  singularly  beautiful  revivals  of  Majolica, 
Faenza,  Palissy  ware,  &c.  we  could  not  but  regret  that  an  imitation  of 
the  Luca  della  Robbia  school  had  not  been  attempted  by  them.  After 
their  success  in  so  many  different  styles,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
mechanical  success  of  such  a  revival,  if  only  artists  could  be  found 
competent  to  design  works  of  so  high  an  aim.  We  were  not  struck 
%ith  any  special  improvement  in  those  of  Mr.  Minton's  mannfactures 
which  are  more  particularly  intended  for  architectural  decoration. 

The  great  advances  made  in  the  reproduction  of  Majolica  and  Faenza* 
and  Palissy  ware,  both  by  Minton,  and  Copeland  and  Chamberlain  among 
ourselves,  and  in  the  several  continental  manufactories,  make  us  reg^t 
that  for  ecclesiastical  purposes  these  are  not  more  used.  The  few  at- 
tempts which  have  been  made  among  ourselves,  as  at  Stoke  Newington, 
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are  not  happy.  But  there  is  no  reason  that  our  walla  and  sanctiiariea 
should  not  be  lined  with  works  equal  to  those  of  Delia  Robbia  and  the 
best  Sevres.  We  say  the  best  Sevres  because  the  only  ecclesiastical 
adaptation  of  this  famous  ware  is  sufficiently  unhappy.  It  consists  of 
B  gigantic  porcelain  font,  without  a  base,  with  all  manner  of  emblems* 
legends,  diapers,  symbols,  cherubs,  and  flowers  in  the  most  frightful 
confusion*  We  shall  not  be  content  with  the  uses  of  English  pottery* 
certainly  one  of  our  specialties,  until  Etruria  and  Worcester  coTer  our 
church  walls  and  decorate  our  sanctuaries.  We  cannot  understand 
bow  it  is  that  our  artists  do  not  more  freely  avail  themselves  of  the  ca- 
pabilities of  porcelain.  The  lessons  to  be  learned  from  Spain  and  Italy 
seem  quite  thrown  away  upon  us.  The  French  Exhibition  shows  in  a 
dozen  competing  establishments  that  there  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  best 
achievements  in  porcelain  but  may  be  reproduced  as  easily  in  Northern 
Italy  as  in  Worcestershire.  Now  what  decoration  so  chaste,  so  per* 
manent  in  colour,  so  easily  cleaned,  so  capable  of  correct  design  as  a 
panel  of  mosaic  porcelain  for  a  retable,  or  chapel,  or  sanctuary  lining  ? 
What  admirable  cornices,  what  sumptuous  panelling,  what  delicate 
cielings  could  we  imagine  !  Why  do  we  restrict  Mr.  Minton  to  our  floors? 

A  Florentine  majolica  from  the  factory  of  the  Marquis  Oenori 
is  much  to  be  commended.  It  is  an  entire  and  successful  reproduc- 
tion of  this  flne  manufacture.  Freppa  is  the  artist,  but  the  Marquis  is 
the  designer. 

In  asphalte  mosaic  of  colours, — we  hardly  know  what  the  com- 
position is, — Baudoiner  Fr^res  are  bolder  and  broader  in  their  treat- 
ment than  the  pavement  designed  by  P^re  Martin  for  the  shrine  of 
S.  Genevieve,  which  we  recently  described. 

Works  in  Metal. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  this  department  of  art  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion would  be  a  great  success.  It  is  not  so.  In  spite  of  the  amazing 
advantages  which  France  possesses  in  its  school  of  bronzists,  achieving 
perhaps  at  the  present  moment  the  highest  artistic  triumphs  of  European 
art,  we  cannot  trace  a  great  improvement  in  Paris  on  the  British  Exhi- 
bition. Thie  cast  iron  work  is  much  the  same  as  it  was,  and  as 
perhaps  it  must  remain.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  in  a  manufac- 
ture which  so  easily  and  readily  admits  of  tolerable  details  and  a 
certain  amount  of  correct  effect,  that  the  diviner  touches  of  the  living 
artist  will  ever  be  added  ?  In  fact,  to  point  up  cast  metal  work  is  an 
absurdity.  We  must  be  content  with  the  existing  stunted  mediocrity 
in  cast  work,  beyond  which  it  is  (we  fear)  impossible  for  it  to  advance. 
All  that  we  can  expect  from  the  present  descendants  of  Tubal- cain  is 
in  those  more  delicate  works  which  admit  of  hand  manufacture.  The 
patient  manipulation  of  hammer  and  file,  and  pincers  and  chisel,  makes 
the  working  of  wrought  iron  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  material  extremely 
dear.  We  are  not  therefore  much  surprised  that  with  all  its  capabili- 
ties, wrought  iron  has  not  won  upon  public  approval.  It  is  hardly  to 
be  expected.  For  exterior  work  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Northern 
Europe,  wrought  iron,  if  delicate,  very  soon  perishes,  or  to  preserve  it^ 
must  be  coated  with  pai«^  to  the  irretrievable  destruction  of  its  charac* 
ter ;  while*  for  interior  purposes,  where  metal  may  be  eva^^ei,  thf 
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poverty  of  the  material  is  against  its  successful  application.  We  look 
therefore  rather  to  the  more  precious  metals,  copper  and  brass,  for 
ecclesiastical  use  in  screens  and  grilles.  We  observe,  chiefly  in  domestic 
work,  a  good  treatment  of  polished  steel,  copper  and  brass  in  com-* 
bination.  We  see  no  reason  why  what  tells  so  well  in  fire  grates 
should  not  be  attempted  in  screens.  In  the  more  delicate  metal  work 
we  think  more  ecclesiastical  use  might  be  made  of  that  charmiiig 
material  oxydized  silver,  which,  by  its  natural  light  and  shade,  gets 
rid  of  the  inherent  defect  of  polished  metal.  Mr.  Keith  and  Mr. 
Skidmore  again  might  apply  to  their  several  manufactures  the  invaluable 
niello  work,  which  is  at  Paris,  as  at  London,  only  to  be  seen  in  per- 
fection in  the  Tunisian  and  Indian  collections.  We  may  observe,  in 
parenthesis,  that  in  mere  beauty  of  form  the  Continent  is  far  above 
England  in  its  ordinary  metal  work.  The  pot  d  feu,  and  the  common 
brass  skillets  of  Germany  and  France,  and  the  water  buckets  of  metal, 
often  purchasable  for  a  shilling  or  two,  are  such  as  in  shape  and  truth- 
fulness of  design  are  unknown  in  England.  Our  expectations  of  the 
capabilities  of  zinc  have  been  disappointed ;  its  fatal  facilities  of  execu- 
tion are  against  it.  The  doll  colour  of  zinc  invites  paint  and  imitation; 
and  in  every  quarter  of  the  Exhibition  this  lurid  fabric  reproduces 
itself  in  the  most  unexpected  shapes.  The  Vieille  Montague  Company 
are  at  the  head  of  this  manufacture ;  and  statues  of  queens  and  kings, 
looking  as  people  only  look  after  a  coarse  of  iodine  or  the  more 
metallic  forms  of  jaundice,  greet  one  in  every  direction. 

From  Lyon  we  remarked  ;  in  an  assemblage  of  ecclesiastical  iron  work 
under  the  names  of  Lanft-ey  and  Baud,  an  elaborate  lettern  at  the 
cost  of  200  francs ;  a  pair  of  standing  candlesticks,  1 65  francs ;  an 
elaborate  altar,  super- altar,  cross  and  tabernacle,  with  tolerable  paintings* 
for  1 000  francs.  A  set  of  stations,  fourteen  in  number,  are  priced  at 
1000  to  1300  francs.  A  pulpit  with  the  four  doctors  and  angels,  and 
all  of  at  least  creditable  feeling,  is  marked  1 600  francs.  We  mention 
this  because  among  ourselves  the  same  sort  of  fittings  in  the  vilest  deal 
would  cost  as  much. 

In  the  annex,  No.  900,  by  M.  Ganz.  of  Ofen  fiude,  in  Hungary,  we 
observe  a  street  lamp,  Flamboyant  and  foliaged,  and  better  in  con- 
ception than  execution. 

M.  Garnier,  of  Lyon,  shows  a  stupendous  church  candlestick  of 
tolerable  character. 

The  most  grotesque  metal  work  is  furnished  by  our  compatriot,  Mr. 
Hood,  of  Thames  Street.  Some  moyen  age  stable  racks  are  especially 
reprehensible. 

A  very  elaborate  warming  ^apparatus,  at  work  at  the  Toileries,  and 
exhibited  under  the  sonorous  title  of  the  Systhne  Gervais :  Chamffagt 
<>  double  ^tat,  i.e.,  a  combination  of  air  and  water, 

Svvtvfioffav  r^ap  oirret  iyOurroi  to  vpiv 
Wvp  Koi  OaKoffaa, 

we  were  unable  to  appreciate;  for  the  weather,  in  a  Parisian  July, 
is  not  exactly  such  as  to  test  a  warming  apparatus.  This  reminds 
us  that  attempts  not  very  successful,  we  think,  are  introduced  in 
the  Exhibition   to  improve   upon  the  porcelain  stoves.     We  should 
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suggest  to  Mr.  Minton  a  developeinent,  for  continental  purposes,  of  his 
beautiful  tiles. 
-  In  the  Rotonde,  M.  Brochon,  of  the  Faubourg  S.  Denis,  shows 
some  inferior  iron  let  terns  aud  candlesticks  :  the  former  are  priced  at 
250  francs.  Ducel  shows  some  standing  candelabra  of  very  inferior 
work,  coarse  and  heavy.  Forde  Martin  has  some  iron  gnlles  and 
tracery,  which  are  better.  Thoumin  has  a  coUecdon  of  stamped  brass 
for  appliqui  work,  of  about  the  same  character  as  our  coffin  furniture. 

As  usual  Barbedienne  bears  the  palm  among  the  bronzists.  His 
specialty  is  an  elaborate  composition  of  wood  and  bronze,  representing 
Michael  Angelo*s  Night.  We  do  not  think  it  happy,  or  tiiat  metal 
properly  reduces  the  stone  idea.  In  bronze  the  lower  depth  has  been 
sounded  by  M.  Sorel,  and  the  lowest  by  Villemsens  and  Liethimonier. 

A  pair  of  black  iron  gates,  of  common  iron,  for  fr.  528,  are  as  bad 
and  dear  as  in  England. 

Bachelet,  5047,  exhibits  a  vast  metal  altar,  for  the  Cathedral  of 
Clermont.  It  is  designed  by  VioUet  le  Due,  and  looks  better  in  the 
drawing  than  in  fact.  It  is  stony  in  design,  and  only  slightly  repro- 
duces what  was  not  worth  reproducing,  the  barbaric  splendour  of  the 
famous  Palo  d*oro  from  Basle,  which  may  be  seen  as  perhaps  the 
treasure  of  that  treasury  of  Christian  art  the  Hotel  de  Clugny,  for 
which  it  has  recently  been  acquired,  having  some  years  ago  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  a  purchaser  in  England.  M.  Viollet  le  Due  has  not 
done  himself  justice  in  this  work;  it  exhibits  a  mixture  of  styles 
ranging  from  Byzantine  to  Flamboyant.  Nor  does  the  mixture  stop 
here ;  some  of  the  work  is  repoussi,  some  only  cast.  The  feeling  is 
monotonous,  though  variety  is  aimed  at  by  the  introduction  of  jewels. 
It  lacks  colour  and  enamel,  and  the  diapers  are  weak.  But  altogether 
structurally  it  is  imposing,  and  fairly  enough  represents  the  sort  of 
furniture  that  the  modern  practice  requires.  The  use  of  Benediction 
is  creating  a  revolution  in  the  Instrumenta  altaris.  We  now  have  an 
altar  supporting  a  closed  tabernacle,  surmounted  by  an  open  baldachin, 
canopying  over  the  monstrance,  which  again  soars  up  into  pinnacles 
and  turrets.  In  short,  the  present  French  altar  affects  to  combine  the 
moveable  monstrance,  and  ciborium,  the  Spanish  metallic  custodia, 
the  German  Sakrament  Haus,  and  the  Italian  baldachin;  in  other 
words,  the  handicraft  of  the  goldsmith,  stone  carver,  and  textilisc  in 
one.  The  attempt  is  generally  a  failure.  It  is  most  successfully 
grappled  with  in  5039,  a  work  which  on  the  whole  we  pronounce  to 
be  the  artistic  triumph  of  the  whole  exhibition,  and  certainly  the 
most  beautiful  work  of  Christian  art  executed  in  our  times.  This 
is  a  metal  altar,  in  pure  Byzantine  style,  for  the  church  of  S. 
Martin  at  Lyon,  designed  by  Questel,  and  executed  by  the  famous 
Poussielgue*Ru8and.  It  consists  of  a  frontal  representing  in  an  arcade 
our  Loan  in  majesty,  flanked  by  the  ancient  saints,  Abel,  Abraham, 
Melcbizedec,  and  Aaron,  a  tabernacle  and  retable  with  mosaics  and 
enamels.  The  shafts  of  the  arcade,  in  alternate  couples  ornamented 
with  spirals  and  palm  leaves,  aud  the  tabernacle,  are  delicately  jewelled 
and  embedded  with  mosaics.  The  superaltar  is  furnished  with  six  can- 
dlesti^,  and  the  general  design  is,  as  in  M.Vlollet  le  Due's,  that  of  a 
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tabemacle  and  canopy.  Every  portion  of  this  lovely  work  ia  ezecated 
in  the  purest  and  most  delicate  style.  The  enamels  are  especially 
delicate  and  ootnplete ;  tibie  nimbns  of  our  Loan,  with  its  thread  wcnrk 
and  fine  (Hercings,  may  be  specified  as  an  entire  gem  of  delicate 
design  and  execution.  There  is  a  charming  group  of  angels  who  hang 
&  rosary  about  the  baldachin*  and  the  monstrance  is  of  the  most  correct 
shape  and  admirable  work.  P^re  Martin,  we  believe,  furnished  Uie 
de]:ails;  but  his  instructions  must  have  been  departed  from  in  the 
execution  of  the  standard  candlesticks,  which  are  contained  in  the  en- 
closure, and  being  coarse  and  heavy  detract  from  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  this  design,  which  is  otherwise  complete  in  all  its  parta.  The  sides 
in  repouBS^  work  represent  the  antitypes  of  the  Christian  Sacrifice,  viz., 
the  Brazen  Serpent.  Samson,  the  Altar  of  Burnt  Offering,  the  seven- 
branched  Candlestick,  and  Table  of  Shew  Bread.  Both  in  thb  work 
and  its  rival,  M.  VioUet  le  Due's,  the  back  of  the  altar,  an  impossibility 
with  our  flat  east  ends,  serves  for  a  credence,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  beautiful  table  of  M.  Questel's  altar  on  its  four  detached  shafts, 
and  the  flat  metal  box  at  the  back  of  M.  VioUet  le  Dac>  is  striking. 

From  Austria,  MM.  Gottschalk  and  Lindsted.  of  Vienna,  show  a 
frightful  zinc  font,  hexagonal  in  plan,  with  amarini  doing  duty  as 
angels  for  the  shaft.  The  bowl  is  a  shallow  pan  of  about  an  inch 
deep,  with  a  velvet  cover. 

In  metal  work  England  is  quite  unrepresented — with  the  exception 
of  the  metal  candlesticks,  &c.  mentioned  before,  as  contributed  by  Mr. 
Hardman  to  Mr.  Crace*s  sideboard.  That  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Skid- 
more  should  have  sent  none  of  their  ecclesiastical  works  to  Paris  is 
on  all  accounts  to  be  regretted. 

More  successful  than  any  works  of  the  Vieille  Montagne  com« 
pany  are  the  ingenious  zinc-castings  of  M.  Diebitsch,  of  fiierlin.  In 
particular  this  manufacturer  has  imitated  in  zinc  the  Arabesque  and 
details  of  the  Alhambra,  and  he  has  enriched  them  with  colour  and 
gilding  according  to  the  original.  The  intention  of  course  is  to 
line  walls  with  them,  and  they  would  probably  be  much  cheaper  than 
pottery. 

Li^e  furnishes  two  exhibitors  of  church  metal  work.  MM.  Philip 
and  Co.,  make  a  display  which  would  have  curiously  rivalled  Mr. 
Potter's  works,  had  the  latter  been  well  enough  advised  to  have  sent 
any  of  his  works  to  Paris.  We  noticed  a  very  good  brass  eagle-lettem, 
three  standard-candlesticks  of  di^erent  sizes,  some  altar-candlesticks, 
and  a  corona  lucis,  besides  the  works  in  the  precious  metals  noticed 
elsewhere.  The  corona  is  elegant,  and  relieved  by  blazoned  shields ; 
the  legend  Christus  est  lux  is  repeated  on  a  blue  ground.  In  all  these 
works  the  designs  are  correct  and  suitable,  resembling  the  works  by 
Mr.  Potter  rather  than  the  more  graceful  products  of  Mr.  Hardman  or 
Mr.  Skidmore.  The  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  the  price  probably 
a  song  compared  to  the  En^ish  charges  with  which  we  are  so  familiar. 
We  should  certainly  recommend  church  builders  to  go  to  Li^ge  for 
metal  work. 

The  other  Ld^  exhibitor.  M.  Dehin,  has  not  much  to  boast  of» 
either  in  workmanship  or  design.     He  sends  an  hexagonal  watcr-yat» 
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of  the  old  shape,  ft  small  standard-candlestick,  and  a  double  brass 
desk. 

Church  bells  are  exhibited  by  Mr.  Murphy  and  Mr.  Hodges,  both  of 
Dnblm,  and  Mr.  Baker  of  London.  The  latter  sends  a  model  of  the 
beU-cradle,  &c. 

Some  steel  bells— -cheap,  and  certainly  having  a  good  tone — are 
exhibited  by  the  Soci^^  Anonyme  des  Mines  et  Fonderies  d*acier. 
They  are  cast  at  Bochum,  in  Westphalia. 

WoBKS  IK   THB   PbBCIOUS   MbTALS. 

Thi^ry's  church  plate,  though  cast,  is  from  correct  models ;  his  cruets 
are  good ;  a  monstrance  poor ;  a  pastoral  staff  correctly  copied  from  an 
ancient  example. 

Gerbaud  sends  some  tawdry  mock  jewellery  crowns  for  statues  of  the 
Madonna. 

Poussielgue-Rusand's  church  plate  shows  that,  when  woiking  apart 
from  the  Abb^  Martin's  inspiration,  his  own  knowledge  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  A  pair  of  enamelled  cruets  are  his  ehef  d'ieavre,  French  art 
rather  eschews  our  chalice  with  the  hemispherical  bowl,  and  as  is  weil 
known  to  our  own  archasologists  though  apparently  not  Co  Mr.  Keitb, 
there  are  many  ancient  examples  of  the  more  elongated  form.  In  this 
ardst's  collection  we  observed  a  pax  which  was  poor ;  a  crown,  jew- 
elled, was  fine ;  a  pair  of  censers  very  commonplace ;  and  the  ques- 
tion suggests  itself  bow  it  is  that  the  thurible,  an  article  so  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  is  made  so  little  of  ? 

Marrel  has  some  very  correct  pastoral  staves. 

Favien  and  Neveax,  of  Lyon,  send  perhaps  the  worst  church  plate  in 
the  Exhibition. 

Base  metal  monstrances,  with  copper  glories,  are  sent  by  MM.  Des- 
jardins  all  the  way  from  Lyon.  Triouillier's  church  plate  is  mediocre, 
but  his  enamelling,  which  affects  miniature  subjects,  is  very  fair.  His 
aim,  however,  is  the  Renaissance. 

Bachelet  must  be  particularised  as  being  almost  the  solitary  failure 
among  French  enamellists.  We  wish  that  we  could  compliment  M. 
Viollet  le  Due  on  his  pectoral  crosses  and  pontifical  ring ;  but  amicus 
Plato,  &c. 

Rudolphi  has  imitated  and  successfully,  what  were  not  worth  Imi- 
tating, the  early  and  barbarous  coarse  Byzantine  enamels.  If  people 
want  them  by  all  means  let  them  go  to  the  Prince  Soltikoff's  un- 
rivalled collection ;  we  do  not  want  them  reproduced  or  Stonehenges 
rebuilt  At  the  same  time  with  this  formidable  abatement  of  their 
value,  we  must  very  highly  commend  Rudolphi's  collection.  His  in- 
laid and  jewelled  work  is  correct,  elaborate  and  pure.  The  richness 
of  it  is  surprising.  We  may  particularize  a  vase  adorned  with  lapis 
lazuli,  enamelled  miniatures,  oxydized  silver  and  jewels  are  profusely 
introduced  and  delicately  worked.  This  fine  work  we  thought  cheap 
at  5000  francs,  and  all  that  is  wanted  to  this  artist's  collection  to  make 
it  the  gem  of  its  department  is  the  application  of  all  this  sumptuous 
material  and  conscientious  execution  to  a  better  style  of  art. 

Froment-Meuiice  displays  a  cabinet  of  his  exquisite  jewellery,  in  which 
howcTer  the  design  is  scarcely  in  any  case  commendable.    We  recom- 
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mend  to  the  imitation  of  our  English  goldsmiths  the  saperior  and 
delicate  execution  of  the  French  artists.  After  all  our  attempts,  we 
are  bound  to  say  that  English  enamels  have  yet  to  be  executed  :  th&t 
dead  gold  and  silver  are  yet  scarcely  used,  and  that  diapering  and  da- 
mascening of  metal  on  metal  are  as  carefully  avoided  by  English  artists 
as  by  heraldry  itself.  We  want  the  material  and  skill,  while  France 
too  often  lacks  the  archaeological  knowledge  of  detail  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  moyen  age  metal  work.  Witness  in  this  collection  a  pastoral 
staflf  executed  for  the  Bishop  of  Amiens  which  is  as  bad  aa  can  be. 
So  is  M.  Villemont's  altar  of  brass  and  marble  of  contemptible  re- 
naissance,  which  is  coarse  and  vulgar. 

Lemoine  of  Paris,  exhibits  a  crown,  intended  for  the  famous,  or 
notorious,  Ndtre  Dame  de  la  Salette.  It  is  composed  of  alternate  roses 
and  stars  in  jewels,  but  the  effect  is  rather  of  the  boudoir  than  the 
sanctuary. 

Lecointe,  a  fashionable  jeweller  in  the  Place  Vendome,  has  a  set  of 
cruets,  a  chalice,  and  pix,  jewelled  richly,  but  of  inferior  design. 

Of  foreign  artists  in  church  plate  MM.  Rentrop  and  Kunne  of  Al- 
tena  in  Westphalia,  show  some  chalices  and  monstrances,  which  are 
equal  to  those  of  Messrs.  Savory,  coarsely  cast  and  ignorantly  designed. 
MM.  Sy  and  Wagner  of  Berlin  ditto.  MM.  VoUgold  and  Son  ditto. 
A  huge  book  cover  for  the  Rhinelands  Album  presented  to  the  potentate 
whose  usual  books  are  said  to  be  bottles,  his  most  Bibulous  Majesty  of 
Prussia,  found  many  admirers,  among  which  we  do  not  number  our* 
selves.  Krischer  exhibits  a  very  ugly  monstrance,  but  the  head  of  a 
processional  cross  of  his  workmanship,  though  cast,  is  better. 

Spain  sends  no  silver  work  equal  to  the  huge  Mexican  cttstodia  ex- 
hibited in  Hyde  Park.  An  elaborate  and  over-done  processional  cross, 
some  processional  staves,  and  a  pastoral  staff,  are  as  bad  as  can  be. 
The  days  of  Juan  d*Arphe  have  disappeared.  In  the  Spanish  chalices 
and  in  all  the  staves,  the  knobs  are  invariably  absent.  A  chalice, 
encircled  with  diamonds,  from  its  material  has  a  sumptuous  look. 

A  model  of  a  monstrance  executed  for  Mexico,  the  original  of  which 
is  solid  gold,  and  weighs  eight  kilogrammes,  and  richly  embossed  with 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  diamonds,  only  makes  us  regret  that  Rouvenet  of 
Paris  did  not  spend  better  workmanship  on  it. 

Philip  of  Li6ge  has  some  silver  chalices,  and  a  monstrance,  which  are 
correct  in  shape.  The  chalice  is  of  a  size  fitted  for  a  large  congre- 
gation. 

Watl^  of  Antwerp  exhibits  a  very  bad  Renaissance  chalice  in  deaui 
silver ;  but  we  think  this  material  might  very  well  be  attended  to  by 
English  artists  in  metal. 

BOOKBIVOING. 

The  best  designs  in  bookbinding  seemed  to  us  those  by  M.  Simier. 
and  Despierres,  of  Paris,  and  Mr.  Riviere,  of  London. 

That  also  by  Lendgre>  is  to  be  commended.  The  latter  is  sttperior 
but  not  equal  to  our  Riviere.  Gruel-Engelmann  introduces  and  suc- 
cessfully enamels  into  his  binding.  He  also  sends  some  ivory  book 
covers  in  the  ancient  style ;  he  is  also  successful  in  some  covers  of 
carved  wood,  of  which  the  execution  is  far  too  delicate  for  the  purpose. 
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TsxTiLB  Fabrics  and  Embboidsrt. 

In  this  subsidiary  branch  of  religious  decorative  art,  there  axe  signs 
el  a  considerable  and  wide-spread  improvement.  Indeed  it  is  surprising 
and  most  satisfactory  to  see  how  many  of  the  stuffs,  &c.,  from  Lyon 
are  carefully  designed  in  conformity  with  the  proper  rules  of  preparing 
patterns  for  the  loom.  Not  but  that  there  are  very  many  examples  as 
bad  as  any  we  have  seen ;  still  a  knowledge  of  truer  principles  seems 
to  be  surely  but  slowly  making  its  way.  M.  Vanel,  of  Lyon,  exhibits 
aome  woven  tissues  both  of  good  and  bad  design.  His  good  desigqs 
affect,  we  think,  too  much  of  a  Byzantine  character.  MM.  Le  Mire, 
p^re  et  fils,  of  the  same  city,  have  none  but  good  designs,  and  the  em- 
broidery of  some  vestments  shown  by  them  is  excellent.  M.  Grataloup, 
of  Lyon,  has  some  well*designed  stuffs ;  but  a  cope  shown  by  him  is 
bad  in  all  ways.  MM.  Grand,  fr^res,  have  attempted  most  praise* 
worthily  to  weave  from  better  patterns ;  but  their  designer  has  but 
little  merit  or  originality.  One  or  two  good  patterns  are  to  be  found 
among  the  woven  febrics  of  M.  Arnaud-Gaidan.  M.  Segnier-Teulon, 
of  Nimes.  must  be  much  commended  for  his  excellent  imitation  of  oriental 
silks,  both  in  colour  and  design.  MM.  Bouvard  and  Lian^on,  of  Lyop, 
exhibit  one  particularly  good  tissue ;  but  a  chasuble  bearing  their  name 
is  just  what  was  common  before  any  improvement  began  in  this  branch 
of  art.  The  same  criticism  exactly  must  be  adjudged  to  M.  Solichon, 
of  Lyon.  Progress  is  also  seen  in  the  silk  fabrics  by  M.  Sangouard,  of 
Paris ;  and,  in  fact,  this  whole  class  of  manufactures  seems  in  a  hopeful 
state  as  to  design.  Even  lace  work  has  felt  the  influence  of  improve- 
ment; and  MM.  Guibout  and  Co.,  who  exhibit  some  of  the  least 
satisfactory  specimens,  deserve  notice  for  some  other  creditable  pro- 
ductions. 

In  shawl  work  we  remarked  a  banner  of  the  Virgin  and  a  canopy, 
curious  not  so  much  for  its  success  as  an  indication  that  all  modem 
fabrics  are  capable  of  an  ecclesiastical  application.  Indeed  shawl  work 
seems  susceptible,  under  the  plastic  influences  of  French  taste,  to  be 
oapable  of  any  and  every  use.  In  the  political  line  we  remarked  an 
egregious  shawl,  decorated  with  portraits  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
our  Queen  and  her  husband,  exhibited  by  Meymer  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  which  must  have  a  very  queer  effect  on  a  lady's  back. 

llie  famous  Mulhausen  manufoctory  shows  a  large  and  complete 
collection  of  studies  from  natural  flowers  and  leaves,  to  be  convention- 
alized for  textile  work.  Have  our  schools  of  design  yet  succeeded  in 
impressing  such  necessities  on  the  Manchester  manufacturers  ?  The 
present  aspect  of  the  Exhibition  leads  us  to  the  conviction  that  suoh 
has  not  been  done.  In  all  textile  fabrics  the  Continent  has  advanced, 
and  England  has  stood  still,  since  18dl.  We  say  this  from  a  careful 
comparison  and  recollection  of  the  various  collections  in  silk,  woollen, 
cotton,  velvet,  and  all  sorts  of  printed  and  woven  fabrics.  Every  year 
displays  an  advance  abroad :  in  England  we  have  made  an  advance,  but 
we  show  no  annual  growth. 

The  cheap  Swiss  textile  fabrics  with  Indian  patterns  from  Zurich 
are  to  be  mentioned  with  praise. 

VOL.  XVI.  o   o 
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The  religious  banners,  exhibiting  so  large  a  field  for  embroidery,  are 
invariable  failures.     They  are  all  coarsely  painted. 

Toumay  has  not  abandoned  a  single  vice  in  carpets,  vitb  the 
exception  of  a  single  coarse  imitation  of  Smyrna.  Lapworth^s  Witton 
and  Watson  and  Bell's  Axminster  are  the  best.  The  Kiddei^ninster 
productions  are  all  bad.  Lapworth's  Axminster  is  excellent  in  inten- 
tion, but  only  reproduces  an  exaggerated  shawl;  one  n^sses  the 
geometrical  and  formal  pose  of  what  is  suited  for  the  floor. 

The  Gobelin  work  is  just  as  annoying  as  it  was  in  London,  com- 
bining the  highest  excellence  and  the  most  depraved  and  abominable 
taste.     It  is   to  an  ecclesiologist  perhaps  the  most  irritating  pait 
of  the  Exhibition.     On  one  side  one  sees  the  most  delightful  results — 
the  dead  Christ  of  Philip  of  Champagne,  copied  with  the  most  ad- 
mirable fidelity ;  RafFaelle's  cartoons  and  the  Madonna  of  the  Fish,  re- 
produced with  exquisite  power ;  and  on  the  other  we  have  those  chaste 
designs,  so  popular  among  our  *'  West  End  furnishers,*'  in  which  a 
pine-tree  gorgeously  effloresces  into  hollyhocks,  and  a  rose-bush,  with 
airy  caprices,  grows  out  of  a  composition  of  a  fountain,  a  Gothic  arcade, 
and  a    naked  young   woman.      We  single   MM.  Flagrin  fir^res,  of 
Nismes,  for  especial  reprobation.     Akin  to  tapestry  come  carpets  and 
woven  works.      In  the  former  we   observe  no  improvement.     Good 
and  bad  are  equally  mixed  together.     It  is  just  Hyde  P^k  over  again. 
The  same  manufacturer  produces  what  is  admirable  and  what  is  abomi- 
nable.    He  makes  for  the  market.     The  Masulipatam,  and  Indian,  and 
African  wares,  as  usual,  bear  the  palm :  but  both  the  Manchester 
and  continental  fabrics  often  successfully  reproduce  their  design.    The 
oriental  feeling  and  flat  treatment,  the  subdued  coloration  and  delicate 
harmony  of  ornament,  are  fairly  grasped  :  and  Messrs.  Watson  and  Bell, 
and  others  exhibit  carpets  quite  as  good  as  those  of  Lahore,  and  by 
the  side  of  them  some  quite  as  bad  as  those  of  1 820.     The  stndoit  of 
French  politics  may  admire  an  ambitious  and  significant  carpet,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Napoleonic  emblems,  in  which  a  priest  appears  compla- 
cently to  tread  on  the  Empire,  the  Papacy,  and  Almighty  Groo  at 
once.     Castier  fils  exhibits  the  worst  carpets  in  the  Exhibition,  always 
excepting,   which  bear  away   the  palm   of  atrocity,  John   Brigfat*s 
"  tapestry  carpets." 

Of  those  who  exhibit  exclusively  church  vestments  and  ornaments 
made  up,  one  of  the  best  is  M.  Andr6  Kreichgauer,  of  Paris.  His 
works  comprise  copes,  mitres,  stoles,  and  chasubles ;  the  latter  of  the 
ancient  cut,  very  beautifully  wrought  and  jewelled,  and  very  pure  in 
design  and  harmonious  in  colour,  but  somewhat  too  archaic.  Eqnally 
good,  if  not  better,  are  the  vestments  exhibited  by  M.  Hubert  Manage, 
of  the  Rue  d'  Enfer,  Paris.  In  this  case  the  designs  were  drawn  by 
the  skilful  and  learned  hand  of  Pdre  Martin,  the  editor  of  the  in- 
teresting serial,  full  of  beautiful  patterns  of  ecclesiastical  stufl^,  called 
the  Allfum  de  Brodene  Religieuse,  In  some  specimens  in  this  case  the 
charming  heads  of  Fra  Angelico  are  worked  with  more  than  Miss 
Linwood's  skill.  A  stole  of  gold  embroidery  powdered  with  jewels 
and  two  mitres,  are  to  be  commended  in  this  collection,  and  are 
admirable  reproductions  of  ancient  needlework.     The  specimens  in- 
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olade  a  mitre,  stolei,  a  chasuble,  and  a  cope,  all  of  great  beauty 
and  richneBs;  the  latter  being  quite  remarkable  for  the  really  fine 
figures  which  are  embroidered  under  niches  in  the  orfreys.  There 
are  also  Tarious  detached  figures  equally  good.  Another  embroiderer, 
M.  Biais  ain^,  who  exhibits  on  his  own  account  some  exceedingly 
wretched  vestments,  has  worked,  from  M.  VioUet  le  Due's  designs, 
a  most  elegant  and  beautiful  chasuble  of  the  thirteenth  cen-- 
tury.  M.  Limal  Boutron  is  equally  eclectic,  having  some  very  good . 
chasubles  and  mitres,  and  some  as  bad  as  can  be.  But  M.  Morgat,  of 
Paris,  is  wholly  bad,  and  M.  Dubus,  also  of  Paris,  is  facile  pessimus. 
Both  these  seem  never  to  have  heard  of  any  kind  of  improvement  in 
their  art. 

M.  Quinet  is  an  inferior  workman :  but  he  has  been  influenced  by 
the  right  style ;  the  shape  of  his  vestments  is  atrocious. 

M.  Oereboul  has  some  useful  stuffs,  which  would  do  very  well  to  im- 
port, of  a  rich  silk  thread,  good  in  character,  and  manageable  in  price. 
Lemoine's  embrbidery  is  of  the  worst  and  vulgarest  Belgian  taste. 

Among  the  vestments,  we  observed  sopae  of  "  flexible  silk  for  mis- 
sionaries *';  among  ourselves  we  used  to  hear  of  "  the  autocrematic 
gown";  the  inventor  qf  which  word  deserved  the  fate  to  which  he 
condemned  the  garment. 

The  Belgian  exhibitor,  M.  Van  Halle,  of  Brussells,  whose  abomina^ 
tions  at  the  Crystal  Palace  of  1 85 1  will  not  have  been  forgotten,  has 
in  1855  outdone  hitf  former' self.  Not  content  with  giving  the  names 
of  various  saints  to  the  lay  figures  on  which  he  hangs  his  vestments, 
he  now  has  the  irreverence  to  set  up  a  figure  in  the  middle  of  his  case 
to  represent  our  Blessed  iioan  Himself.  Here  there  is  no  pretence  or 
attempt  at  art ;  the  figure  is  simply  used  as  a  dummy  to  show  off  M. 
Van  Halle's  copes  and  stoles,  ^c. ;  and  the  patterns,  and  workmanship, 
and  all  are  of  the  most  pronounced  rococo  kind.  An  afliche — we  for- 
get whether  it  is  appended  to  our  Loan's  figure — tells  us  that  the 
complete  suit  costs  10,000  francs.  Around  there  are  other  figures,  all 
vested,  and  labelled  S.  Charles  Borromeo,  F^n^lon,  S.  Francis  de  Sales, 
fiossuet,  and  Sibour.  But  there  is  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  assign 
to  each  the  characteristic  style  of  vestment,  or  workmanship,  of  his 
epoch.  M.  Van  Halle  seems  to  have  had  some  scheme  for  arranging 
his  figures,  of  which  either  the  space  allowed,  or  the  good  taste  of  the 
Commissioners,  hindered  the  fulfilment.  As  it  is,  we  believe  each 
.costume  is  periodically  changed.  This  case  of  embroidery  is  a  disgrace 
to  the  Exhibition. 

M.  Melotte,  also  of  Brussells,  exhibits  a  religious  banner,  lozenge- 
shaped,  suspended  by  one  of  its  angles  from  its  pole,  in  which  while  the 
general  embroidery  is  unimproved,  the  gold  diaper  is  better  than  usual. 
Madame  Denis,  of  Brussels,  shows  a  very  vulgar  cope  in  the  worst 
possible  style.  This,  it  seems,  has  been  bought  for  the  church  of  N6tre 
Dame  des  Victoires  of  Paris.     Similia  rimilibus. 

An  exhibitor  firom  the  free  town  of  Frankfort-on- Maine  has  sent  a 
screen  with  appliqu^  work,  of  a  rather  good  and  pure  design.  The 
subject  is  the  arms  of  England  and  Frtmce  united,  with  angels  and 
legends.     The  angels  however  might  have  been  better  drawn. 
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'  From  Spain  we  hare,  by  M.  Camps,  of  Barcelona,  aome  embioiderf 
on  silk  of  the  old  sort,  altiiongli  even  here  a  better  brocade  baa  been 
attempted.  We  observed  in  this  case  a  rather  cvrioiis  thing ;  a  fidl 
cfaasnble,  cot  almost  in  the  ancient  form,  had  a  "  fiddle-pattera** 
ornamentation  embroidered  back  and  htmt ! 

One  worsted-work  exhibitor.  M.  Helbronner,  of  Paris,  has  avoided 
the  errors  of  shading  and  relief  in  a  screen,  emblematicBl  of  the 
••  alliance.'* 

Stauuu)  Glass. 

In  this  impoitant  department  of  the  EKhibitton  there  are  muDerona 
exhibitors,  especially  from  the  French  Empire :  and  the  specimeBs  are 
well  displayed  in  the  square  staircase  "pavilions"  at  the  four  angles, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  longer  sides,  of  the  Palais  de  rind«strie.  Bvt 
we  regret  to  say  that  the  art  appears  to  have  made  no  SBbatantial 
advances  since  1851. 

M.  Audoynaud,  of  P6rigiieBX,  attempts  nothing  higher  than  eoaasel 
subjects,  in  which  he  is  not  particolarly  successful. 

M.  Bouvi^es,  of  Paris,  exhibits  a  window  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  1  here  are  three  figures,  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  the  Holy 
Child,  between  S.  Cecilia  and  S.  Luke,  all  under  debaaed  canopies. 
The  drawing  is  affected,  and  the  shading  excessive ;  but  the  tinctures 
are  good. 

M.  Bruin,  ain^,  of  Faris,  shows  the  vanety  of  his  skill  by  a  non* 
strous  window  made  up  of  specimens  of  nine  different  schoole  of  glasa 
paintings  ranging  from  the  most  archaic  styk  of  all  to  the  moat  raodera, 
including  landscapes  done  in  enamel,  and  a  representation  of  aerial  per- 
spective with  a  highly- coloured  balloon  soaring  among  douda.  Nothing 
is  worse  than  this  among  all  the  specimens  exhibited. 

M.  Didron,  nin^,  of  Paris,  has  not  confined  himself  to  one  paftmiar 
school.     Of  his  five  specimens  the  first  is  a  lancet  window  filled  with 
medallion  glass  of  the  first  age.     It  seemed  to  us — though  archmoiogi» 
cally  correct — needlessly  archaic,  and  to  be  somewhat  inharmonioBa  ib 
colour.     The  next  window  is  of  the  more  developed  Pointed  style,  of 
two  lights,  with  a  tnrcle  in  the  head.     The  glasa  is  meant  to  be  of  the 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  the  subjects  are  rather  disagreeable,    la 
one  light  is  the  figure  of  Lanmm  in  his  shroud  ;  in  the  other,  the  figure  of 
the  daughter  of  Jairas  :  hi  the  circle,  very  unsuitably,  is  an  aiehmc  figure 
of  an  armed  man  on  horseback.     This  window  has  but  little  beanty, 
but  seems  an  undeniable  reproduction  of  the  effect  of  the  particttkv 
style.     In  his  third  specimen,  M.  Didron  has  committed  hiBMclf  to  n 
quite  naturalistic  style ;  the  subjects  aresecular,  the  figures  over-crowded, 
and  the  colour  glaring  and  unrelieved.     The  next  window  is  aot»  we 
sincerely  hope,  M.  Didron's  idea  of  *'  the  style  of  the  future.**     It  is 
a  large  round-headed  light,  in  a  queerly  mixed  style.     The  chief  central 
figure  is  one  of  the  Blessed  Virgn,  in  a  standing  attitude,  with  ber 
Divine  Child  in  her  arms,  executed  in  the  Munich  ^Mhion,  but  without 
the  elegance  and  brightness  peculiar  to  it.     The  border  ia  a  broad 
•of  medalliona,  with  naturalistic  drawing,  enamelled  on  white 
which  is  made  a  kind  of  grisaiile  by  a  cokyued  dovdng  pattern  ^  tbe 
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eferlieat  period.  Tke  reBult  of  theae  oombiiiations  is  aot  btppf  •  II. 
Didron's  iftb  ipeciinen  is  «  sqnati  'window  of  the  Flemith  «tfie«  and 
the  RenauMiioe  period,-- a  group  in  shaded  grey  tints  and  a  Jaadscapa 
background.  We  are,  we  must  confess,  a  little  disappoinlied  tibat  M. 
Didron,  who  professes  so  suich  knowledge  of  Sttuned  glass,  sholdd  be 
coatent  wi&  aieiie  imitatkiB  of  the  4>lder  styles*  iododing  Ihtfr 
defects. 

M.  Gerente  has  only  one  wotIl  in  the  Palais  de  rJndustrie*'-— a  Pointed 
window  of  three  traloUed  lights  with  three  tnfifoiis  in  the  bead*  This 
late  architectural  framework  required,  we  think,  a  later  style  of  glass 
than  the  artist  has  given.  He  has  filled  each  light  with  four  medallions* 
of  scenes  from  our  Lioae's  life,  with  a  blue  backgroaad  leHeved  by  very 
pretty  foliage,  and  with  no  representation  of  architectural  tracery  or 
canopies.  The  trefoils  in  the  head  are  filled  with  deep-coloured 
Miage.  Hie  whole  is  arehaic  the  prevailing  fault  of  M.  Oeiente's 
works,  and  is  artificially  "  dirtied,"  but  has  the  charm,  never  absent  from 
this  artast's  ghiss,  of  a  aiost  pleasing  harmony  of  ooloration. 

Two  windows,  oMdeup  of  specimeMsof  various  styles,  bear  the  aaAie 
of  M.  Lusson.  I'he  one  contains  a  grisaille  with  sub|eet  aoedallions* 
wanting  life  and  Jight^ — another  grisaille  with  coloured  hands,  which  is 
snfficieutly  good ;  a  figure  of  S.  Catherine  in  an  architectural  niche* 
over-ehsded,  and  unskilfully  treated  in  the  lead-work ;  and  sove  me- 
dallions in  the  style  of  the  Sainte  Ghapelle.  The  o&ber  window  is  cff 
the  Munich  style ;  bat  inferior  to  it  in  the  beauty  of  the  cartoon.  It 
contains  groups  of  the  Annunciation,  Visitation,  Nativity,  and  Epiphany, 
each  extendi!^  over  two  lights.  The  glass  is  pure  and  bright,  and 
the  window  is  pleasing,  though,  as  we  think,  Qot  a  legitimate  treat* 
ment  of  the  material. 

A  very  faithful  repvoduetion  of  a  grotesque  window  of  the  earliest 
style  of  the  1 1th  century  is  due  to  M.  Nicod,  of  Paris*  There  aae 
three  medaUions  with  groaps  of  a  Majesty,  Joseph*s  Dream,  and  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  which  are  almost  ludicrous  in  their  absurd  drawing. 
The  border  contains  grotesque  anianals  in  all  attitudes.  Why  ioutate 
this  style,  mposstble  and  underirable  as  it  is  to  be  revived  ? 

M.  Oadiaot,  of  Fassy,  only  attempts,  and  that  not  very  soccessfally; 
Renaissanoe  glass  lor  secular  buildings. 

MM.  Thierry,  of  Angen,  deserve  credit  for  their  grisaille,  and  for 
their  avoidance  of  artificial  antiqoation.  They  exhibit  Bserely  speei^ 
aaens  of  styles. 

MM.  Veissi^re,  of  Beigneky,  imitate  ^e  13th  and  16th  oenturiaa. 
Hk  former  is  a  oopy  of  the  Sainte  Ghapelle  glass,  dirty  grotesque 
medallions  on  a  blue  ground.  There  is  veally  no  merit  in  this  style, 
which  every  one  seems  able  to  reproduce  with  equal  sucoess  and  effect. 
The  other  window  is  a  very  cnedttable  one  of  the  Flemish  School ;  a 
subject  without  architectural  canopy,  but  with  legends  at  the  bottom, 
coarsely  but  effectively  drawn  and  coloured. 

Of  the  numerous  stales  of  which  M.  Bazin  exhibits  specimens,  none 
are  commendable  with  the  exception  of  one  grisaille,  which,,  with  its 
i^ue  medallions,  shows  an  attempt  at  puro  design. 

M.  Thibaud,  of  Clermont  Ferrand,  is  inharmoniots  in  his  colooring. 
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and  clutmy  in: (ksiga.-  He  shows  a  group  ai  the'  Blessed  Viigia isd 
Child,  of  the  Renaissance  school ;  a^'*  Good  Shepherd."  which  is  hideous, 
with  heavy  green  bushes :  and  ^ome  medallion  glass  far  too  purple 
in  its  colour.  <! 

A  Marriage  of  the  Virgm,  by  MM.  Herbst  and  Gellin,  treated  in 
the  broad  Dutch  style*  shows  a  kndahle  attempt.to  improre  the  draw- 
ing, in  imitation  of  the  Munich  glass. 

'Fhe  same  style  is  affected  by  M^  Heiinanowska,  of  Troyes.  but  le» 
successfully  both  in  drawing  and  colour.  The  subject  is  8.  lAwreooe 
giving  alms. 

M.  Marquis  has  chosen  'the  Rafj^ellesque  style  of  drawing  in  lui 
group,  of  the  Commission  to  S.  Peter.  The  subject- extends  dver  three 
ltghts>  and  is  most  unpleasingly  treated. 

M.  Remy,  of  Nancy,  seeks  f6r  inspiration  in  a  .figure  of  the  fint 
Napoleon  in-  imperial  robes,  coarsely  executed  in  a  qoasi-RienaissaDoe 
style, 

MM.  De  Martel  and  Quentin  adopt  the  same  style  for  a  groopof 
our  Loan  Blessing  Little  Children.  The  glass  is  full  jof  faulu  bat  has 
bright  tinctures. 

M.  Seguin  confines  his  efibrts  to  minute  enamelled  Dutch  Isnd- 
scape«.  < 

M.  Petit- O^rard,  of  Strasburg,  exhibits  some  solid*looking  q»qoe 
figures  without  canopies,  and,  their  solitary  virtue,  withoutdirt.  They 
seem  to  stand  uncomfortably  like  their  prototypes  at  Blarney,  "in  the 
open  air."  He  affects  all  styles,  and  none ;  and. he  introduces  enamel, 
engraving  and  every  device.  The  general  result  is  patchy,  indistinct, 
and  colourless.      ' 

M.  Lafaye  gives  a  sort  of  chronological  glazier's  pattern  card,  which, 
like  our  own  Wanrington^s  book,  ranges  impartially  itbm  the  eleventh, 
it  might  be  the  ninth,  to  the  nineteenth  century.  U  would  be  hard  to 
say  which  age  this  artist- has  most  vilely  caricatured,  that  of  the  Abbot 
Suger  or  Watteaii,  for  be  affects  both  and  with  impartial  ill  auooess. 

M.  Coffetier  facsimiles  a  twelfth  century  window  from  Boorgea — that 
terrible  monograph  on  Chartres  and  Bourges  has  for  ever  rained  French 
glass-painting — and  very  successfully,  because  nothing  is  more  easy 
than  to  reproduce  this  dirty  old  patch  work.  He  has  also  a  Marrisge 
of  the  Virgin  after  Lassus,  which  only  wants  some  more  white  glass 
to  be  a  success. 

Marechal  Ghiyon  has  a  window,  which  we  are  sorry  to  find  has  been 
executed  for  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Montbuson.  The  subject » 
the  Baptist  preaching,  and  is  of  the  theatrical  modem  French  histoiicsl 
school.  Herodias'  daughter  is  a  nymph  of  the  Jardin  MabiUe, 
and  is  carrying  on  a  flirtation  with  Herod's  lord  in  waiting^,  who  is 
pouring  agreeable  Parisian  nonsense  into  her  ear.  The  result  ia  Holy 
Scripture  k  la  Myst^res  de  Paris. 

Vincent  Larcher  of  Troyes  reproduces,  with  the  normal  fidelity,  an 
archaic  window  from  Chartres,  which  is  quite  as  good,  or  bcul«  aa  the 
original. 

M.  Comuel  has  a  washed-out  Fides,  singularly  recalling  the  Sister 
virtue  at  New  College. 
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The  brothers  Huckelbecker  are  jiut  where  our  English  glass  painters 
were  twenty  years  ago. 

M.  Lobin  of  Tours  exhibits  a  highly  creditable  window,  of  which  the 
subject  is  the  Passion  :  it  shows  correct  drawing  and  considerable 
power.  A  medallion  on  a  different  scale  injures  the  general  effect ; 
but  the  window  is  bold  and  serious,  llie  same  artist  has  some 
grisaille,  which  fails  in  transparency :  his  small  subjects  unarranged  are 
conrectly  drawn,  but  too  pictorial. 

Barzelon-Veyrat  of  BMsac,  if  he  would  diaper  his  back  grounds,  and 
eonyeationalize  his  subjects,  would  have  achieved  a  more  complete 
SQccess.  His  work  is  brilliant  and  clear,  and  shows  promise  and 
power ;  and  is  altogether  so  good,  that  he  deserves  a  stern  rebuke  for 
his  Cupid  window. 

Certain  windows  printed  in  lithog^phy  and  afterwards  painted,  but 
not  burnt,  are  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  condemning. 

One  staircase  in  this  department  is  dedicated  to  painted  window-blinds 
m  imitation  of  glass:  some  of  which  is  intended  for  ecclesiastical 
puiposes.  As  among  ourselves,  the  hackneyed  Christ  blessing 
children,  from  Overbeck.  figures  conspicuously.  Here  also  are  speci- 
mens of  the  Munich  manufactory,  which  exhibits,  so  to  say,  a  stationary 
progress. 

MM.  Oodinot  and  Harpignies  of  Paris  reproduce  with  exquisite 
fdeotity  the  early  mosaic  in  a  clean  state,  which  Marechaud,  an  artist 
of  equal  power,  prefers  to  give  in  its  dirty  form ;  which  is,  however, 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  two.  Marechaud  fails  when  he  tries  more 
correct  drawing  and  an  artistic  composition. 
M.  Felibien  sends  a  vast  patchy  window  of  no  style  whatever. 
MM.  Laurent  Gsell  and  Co.  of  Paris  attempt  chiaro  oscuro  in 
their  glass  and  academical  drawing,  as  in  their  Woman  taken  in  adul« 
tery,  and  fail  accordingly.  Rembrandt  is  not  to  be  copied  in  glass. 
Their  mosaic  windows  are  better ;  but  the  elaborate  drawing  is  quite 
thrown  away.  Their  grisaille,  besides  failing  in  tone,  is  too  advanced 
in  pattern. 

Icbleiden  has  a  window,  most  of  which  being  unburnt,  is  below 
criticism. 

The  Compagnie  des  Cristailleries  de  S.  Louis  has  filched  Messrs. 
Powell*s  stamped  quarries :  they,  like  the  originals,  succeed  in  giving 
the  unhappy  effect  of  semi-opaque  horn. 

MaDvemey,  like  his  name,  recalls  the  notion  of  badness.  His  square 
painted  panes  can  hardly  be  mistaken  for  glass. 

M.  Marshal  of  Metz,  is,  we  regret  to  say,  responsible  for  the  horrid 
allegorical  windows  in  the  salle,  dedicated  to  the  glories  of  the  Exhi- 
bition. 

Mr.  Hardman,  of  Birmingham,  is  the  principal  English  contributor  of 
stained  glass.  Besides  some  armorial  windows  from  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, he  sends  three  other  fair  specimens;  The  first  is  a  very  good 
example  of  his  style,  in  which  he  adheres  to  Pugin's  traditions,  and  is 
satisfactorily  mediaeval  without  any  attempt  to  solve  the  present  diffi- 
cuitiea  of  the  art,  in  its  adaptation  to  present  requirements.  It  is  a 
four-light  Middle-Pointed  window,  with  a  large  octo-foiled  circle  in  the 
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head.  In  each  light  is  the  figure  of  a  aaiot,  with  a  medaBioa  helbw. 
In  the  head  is  a  Resurrection  with  attendant  aageb.  Theieis  no 
antiquatiottt  and  no  excessive  g^otesqueness  of  drawiog.  The  ^asB, 
though  well  tincturedp  looks  tbin« 

The  next  window  is  of  a  rather  ectflier  style ;  the  fenestration  being 
of  three  trefoiled  lights,  with  a  sexfoiled  circle  in  the  head.  The  de- 
sign is  nothing  but  medallions  with  a  very  pretty  flower  border.  la 
the  head  is  the  Crucifixion.  The  third  specimen  is  a  domestic  one, 
— a  good  grhaiUe  with  armorial  enrichment*.  We  are  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Hardman  abstains  from  exhibiting  a  mere  pattern  card  of  his 
ability  to  work  in  any  style. 

Messrs.  Chanee»  of  Birmingham,  would  have  consulted  their  owa 
reputation  for  good  taste  by  abstaining  from  making  public  their 
wretched  greenish  grisaille  with  coarse  florid  aabject.  medallions. 

Mr.  Ballantine  of  Bdinbtfrgh  has  exported  a  window  more  debased  im 
art  and  absurd  in  invention  than  usual.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  Scottish 
worthies,  ranging  with  a  happy  disregard  of  time  and  propriety,  from 
8.  Mungo  to  Robert  Burns.  He  exhibits  a  high  allegory,  dedicated  to 
the  entente  cordiale,  or  as  it  is  phrased,  tiie  happy  union  of  the 
guardians  of  Europe,  S.  Denis,  and  S.  George ;  there  is  a  vast  amount 
of  V.  A,  and  N.  B.,  quite  equal  to  a  Regeut  Street  transparency,  and 
the  symbolism  of  the  union  is  oddly  displayed  in  a  French  and  English 
knight  tilting  at  each  other  it  routrance.  Had  we  not  seen  the  famous 
glass  at  S.  Denis,  representing  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family  visiting 
the  desecrated  royal  chapel,  we  should  have  given  the  European  palm  <^ 
badness  to  Messrs.  Ballantine. 

Belgium  consistently  adheres  to  the  Renaissance  school.  M.  Ca« 
plronnier,  of  Brussells,  has  a  good  specimen  of  a  bad  style,  in  a  large 
four*light  transomed  window.  The  upper  range  has  a  group  of  the 
death  of  S.  Qui,  stretching,  regardless  of  moniala,  over  the  four*lights. 
Below  are  figures  of  S.  Roch,  S.  Cecilia,  8.  Mary  Magdalene,  and  S. 
Eligius. 

M.  Pluys,  of  Malines,  has  a  less  successful  specimen  of  the  sane 
atyle«  in  a  two^light  window,  representing  two  Bishops,  8.  Livinus  and 
S.  Amandus, — the  figures  not  ill  drawn,  with  the  faces  too  minately 
enamelled,  and  bold  white  canopies.     The  grisaille  is  very  coarse. 

Bavaria  has  two  representatives,  both  from  Munich.  M.  Sievcxs 
displays  .some  very  bad  grisaille,  defective  in  colour  and  every  oth«r 
quality.  He  also  shows  a  seated  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  without 
the  Child, — quite  of  the  Munich  school,"^bat  by  no  means  a  good  ape- 
oimen  of  it<  The  diaper  behind  in  particular  is  inferior  to  what  we 
have  often  seen. 

MM.  Eggert  and  Sonner  exhibit  a  very  poor  figure  of  onr  Lobd 
after  His  Resurrection,  ia  a  very  inappropriate  attitude*  and  with  aU 
the  faults,  without  the  redeeming  characteristics,  of  the  Mnnich 
school. 

Austria,  in  its  contemptible  contribution  in  this  departmeat,  abowa 
tiiat  Venetian  glories  have  departed  from  the  gkae  as  from  the 
"  Btones.- 
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We  cannot  but  think  that  our  church  decorators  would  do  well  to 
import  their  finer  materials.  It  is  undeniable,  that  in  England  and 
Ireland  we  have  some  very  precious  and  admirable  marbles ;  it  is 
equally  undeniable  that  the  price  at  which  the  Cornish  serpentine  and 
the  Torquay  marbles  are  sold  will  make  them  impossible  for  ordinary 
work.  From  inquiries  which  we  made  we  fiud  that,  at  some  trouble 
Certainly,  Continental  marbles,  without  the  intervention  of  the  New 
Road  gentry,  might  be  imported  at  half  the  price  of  those  from  Devon- 
shire and  Derbyshire.  We  must  specify  some  fine  collections  from 
Corsica,  and  from  the  department  d* Quest ;  especially  we  may  select 
the  ribband  Corsican  marble,  tlie  lovely  Vert  de  Mer :  also  a  collection 
exhibited  by  Thomas  Petit,  Rue  S.  Pierre  Amelot,  in  which  a  granite 
with  large  granulations  is  remarkable.  The  Napoleon  gris,  a  serpen- 
tine, perhaps  inferior  to  that  exhibited  from  Cornwall,  a  pink  brocatella, 
fery  lovely,  from  the  Jura,  a  large  collection  from  the  Maine,  and  a 
fine  collection  from  Portugal.  The  contrast,  however,  between  the 
two  countries  is  more  forcibly  brought  out  in  the  richness  of  the 
Ordinary  building  stones ;  it  is  quite  a  treat  to  the  eye  to  watch  the 
sumptuous  masses  of  magnificent  building  stone  which  every  train  con-^ 
▼eys  to  Paris,  when  compared  with  the  miles  of  paltry  brick  and 
stones,  which  are  glaring  round  the  British  metropolis ;  and  we  are 
forced  to  the  untoward  conclusion  that  nature  cannot  be  compelled,  and 
that  from  mere  lack  of  materials,  London  always  must  be  as  a  capital, 
the  ugliest  in  the  world.  The  aspect  of  the  two  cities  was  settled 
some  millions  of  years  ago.  Paris  is  based  on,  and  built  of,  the 
fossil  remains  of  the  extinct  Foraminifera,  and  the  ages  in  which  the 
basin  of  London  clay  was  formed,  determined  the  normal  abomina- 
dona  of  Harley  Street  and  Oower  Street. 

IVOBT. 

This  is  a  work  almost  unknown  among  ourselves :  and  yet  in  ancient 
times  the  composition  of  ivory  and  metal  furnished  the  most  famoua 
works  of  antiquity.  The  Jupiter  of  Phidias  was  Chrys-elephantine.' 
and  Pradier's  most  beautiful  but  most  immoral  work  is  of  ivory  and 
metal.  The  use  of  the  crucifix  has  perpetuated  a  school  of  French 
ivory  carvers,  who  attain,  if  not  excellence,  a  pleasing  mediocrity. 
We  may  specify,  Moreau  as  successful ;  Nouest  highly  so ;  Coneaux 
inferior ;  Vaugrip  more  inferior,  so  to  say.  Poisson  shows  an  ivory 
tabernacle  without  the  least  feeling ;  Biard  sends  a  very  inferior  cru- 
cifix at  the  price  of  4OO0  francs,  which  is  just  double  the  -sum  asked 
for  Noiiest*s  really  fine  work.  Wolf  is  better ;  but  it  is  tedwus  to  spe- 
cify MM.  SoloQ,  Hugon,  Roydon,  and  others,  of  level  attainments  in 
ivory.  We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  some  carved  ivory  book-covers : 
with  that  magnificent  series  of  ivories  contained  in  the  Louvre  before 
their  eyes,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  this  art  has  been  preserved  among 
Firencfa  artists. 

FUNBaAL    MONUMBKTS. 

The  visitor  to  P^re  la  Chaise  will  be  surprised  that  so  much  less  has 
been  done  than  among  ourselves  In  introducing  correct  memorial  crosses 
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and  funeral  monuments.  The  approachea  to  the  gf&t  Cemeteiy  are  a 
trifle  more  offensive  than  the  New  Road,  which  is  saying  much*  and 
throughout  P^re  la  Chaise  there  is  scarcely  a  Christian  monument  of 
creditable  design.  Indeed  it  hardly  seems  to  be  settled  what  a  monu- 
ment is — ^the  idea  is  at  present  undeterminate.  Sometimes  it  is  a  toy 
chapel  with  mioiature  altar  and  sham  tabernacle  playing  at  sacrifice  and 
sacrament :  sometimes  it  is  a  covered  structure  containing  a  prie  dien 
for  private  expiatory  prayers.  But  the  French  sepulchral  monument 
either  fulfils  no  conception,  or  is  inconsistent  with  itself.  In  P^e  la 
Chaise  are  one  or  two  pretty  chapels  or  chapelets  with  painted  glaas 
and  furniture :  but  we  could  hardly  grasp  their  intention  if  they  bad 
one.  In  the  Exhibition  we  observed  from  the  manufactory  of  Count 
Stolberg,  Werengerode,  a  heavy  and  ugly  monvment  fvnebre^  metal  in 
material,  stone  in  colour,  as  far  as  it  had  any  colour.  The  author  eaUs 
it  Style  Gothigue  pur,  which  it  certainly  is  not. 

One  of  the  very  strangest  contributions  to  this  department  is  nam- 
bered  5174,  and  consists  of  a  gilt  bronze  full-sized  figure — and  the  aize 
is  very  full— of  the  sister  of  Queen  Christina  kneeling  at  a  prie  dien. 
The  lady  we  believe  is  adhuc  in  vivis,  and  the  question  seems,  what  is  to 
become  of  this  paulo- post-future  memorial  till  it  really  becomes  a  sepul- 
chral memorial.   It  is  as  ugly  as  absurd.  The  artists  are  Eck  and  Durand. 
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M.  Paul  Abadie  exhibits  (No.  4873)  the  drawings  of  a  restoration  of 
the  curious  sexfoiled  circular  church  of  S.  Michael  d'Entraigues  (Cha- 
rente).     We  have  no  data  by  which  to  criticize  them.     He  also  sends 
three  drawings  of  the  restoration  of  the  Romanesque  church  at  Mont- 
moreau  (Charente),  which  seem  carefully  and  successfully  done.     All 
these  drawings,  and  indeed  by  far  the  largest  number  of  those  ex- 
hibited by  French  artists,  are  lent  by  the  Minister  of  State  from  the 
Archives  of  the  Commission  des  Monuments  Historiques.     From  the 
same  archives  are  the  drawings  by  the  same  architect  for  the  restoca- 
tion  of  the  church  of  Rioux-Martin  (Charente)  : — a  small  Transitioiial 
building.     M.  Abadie  restores  the  apse,  moves  the  sacristies  from  the 
east  end  to  new  quasi-transepts,  and  adds  angle-pinnacles  to  the  tower 
at  the  base  of  an  octagonal  spire.     This  restoration  seems  to  ns  leaa 
satisfactory  than  might  have  been  wished. 

M.  Eroile  Beau  exhibits  a  large  number  of  interesting  chituno- 
lithographs,  of  ancient  glass,  vestments,  mosaics,  &c.  which,  however, 
have  all  appeared  in  various  published  works,  such  as  the  *'  Mono^ra- 
phie  de  la  Cath^drale  de  Chartres,"  the  "  Bulletin  du  Comity  de  la 
langue,  de  Thistoire  et  des  Arts,"  and  the  "  Archives  des  Miaaio&s 
Scientifiqnes  et  Litt^raries." 

The  name  of  M.  Emile  Boeswilvald  is  attached  .to  a  large  nnraber  of 
designs  for  restorations,  all  exhibited  from  the  Archives  of  the  Com- 
mission des  Monuments  Historiques.  Those  of  Notre  Dame-de^Laoa 
(Aisne),  call  for  no  particular  notice.  In  the  church  and  "  «Miintc 
chapelle"  of  Saint  Germer  (Oise)  the  restoration  was  not  difiicult,  and 
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seems  to  have  been  carefally  carried  oat.  But  tbe  new  pinnacles  look 
ill-proportioned  and  stumpy.  It  would  seem,  from  our  English  ex- 
perience, that»  of  all  difficult  things,  to  add  a  satisfactorily  proportioned 
pinnacle  to  an  old  building  is  one  of  the  hardest.  The  church  of  Nie- 
derhaslach  (Bas-Rhin)  seems  a  safe  restoration;  but  the  fly-leaf  pre« 
Teiits  a  good  view  of  the  new  capping  of  the  tower.  The  restoration 
of  NeuviUer  church,  in  the  same  department,  is  generally  very  good ; 
but  the  added  stages  to  the  tower,  viz.,  a  First- Pointed  arcade,  a 
belfry  stage,  and  an  octagonal  spire — though  good  in  themselves,  seem, 
to  us  scarcely  to  harmonize  with  the  contour  of  the  whole  structure. 
In  restoring  the  church  of  Montier-en-Der  (Haute-Marne),  M.  Boes- 
^ilvald  had  no  hard  task  ;  he  is  bolder,  but  still  judicious  and  able,  in 
bis  restoration  of  Quebwiller  church,  (Haut-Rhin),  and  shows  the 
same  good  qualities  in  a  secular  work,  the  restoration  of  the  palace 
of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  at  Nancy. 

M.  Bouet,  of  Caen,  a  pupil  of  Delaroche,  eihibits  an  original  design 
of  a  cathedral  pulpit,  which  is  noteworthy  as  being  the  design  of  a 
painter.  It  is  octagonal,  with  marble  shafts,  and  much  polychrome. 
l*he  sounding-board  is  the  worst  part. 

M.  Breton,  besides  some  drawings  of  the  Chateau  de  Lavardin  (Loir* 
et-Cher)  a  ruined  castle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  exhibits  a  drawing 
of  a  stained-ghiss  window  of  the  church  of  8.  Oodard,  at  Rouen,  in 
the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  after  M.  Jollivet. 

M.  Caristie,  a  member  of  the  Institut,  favours  us  with  drawings  and 
projected  restorations  of  the  Arch  of  Triumph,  at  Orange  (Vaucluse), 
borrowed  from  the  "Archives,"  and  also  vfxih  his  "studies*' — made  in 
18^0 — of  the  temple  of  Serapis  at  Pozzuoli. 

.  Madame  Clement  exhibits   some  engravings  with  which  she  has 
illustrated  various  books  of  travel. 

Those  who  do  not  know  the  remarkable  cathedral  of  Alby,  may  study 
to  advantage  the  careful  drawings  made  for  the  "Archives"  by  M. 
C6sar  Daly. 

M.  Dauvergne  sends  copies  of  the  very  curious  mural  paintings  dis- 
covered under  many  coats  of  whitewash  in  1851,  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Michael  d'Aiguilhe  (Haute-Loire)  ;  and  M.  Delton  exhibits  a  drawing 
of  the  stained-glass  at  Ferri^res  (Loiret). 

A  very  interesting  collection  of  copies  of  ancient  mural  painting  and 
mosaics  from  Avignon,  Autun,  Venice,  &c.  is  contributed  by  M.  Den- 
nelle.  who  also  sends  drawings  of  the  coloured  decorations,  executed 
by  himself  in  the  choir  of  the  new  church  by  M.  Questel,  Saint  Paul 
de  Nimes.  The  doorway  of  the  ancient  abbey  at  Charlieu  is  drawn  by 
M.  Deijardins. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  the  restoration  of  the  noble  Ch&teau 
de  Blois  (Loir  et  Cher)  illustrated  in  twelve  views  by  M.  Duban.  M. 
Durand  sends  some  architectural  drawings  made  in  Belgium,  and  a 
monograph  of  the  church  of  Vetheuil  (Seine-et-Oise). 

M.  Oamaud  is  an  ambitious  person.  He  exhibits  twin  designs  figured 
respectively  49^7,  and  4928.  "Projet  d'Op^ra"  and  "  Projet  de  ca- 
th^drale  pour  la  ville  de  *  *  *,"  which  we  read  Cloud-Cuckoo-Town. 
Paper  and  paint  are  cheap  in  Paris,  and  M.  Gamaud  has  availed  himself 
of  hi\  opportunities.     Either  building,  which  exhibits  every  luxury  of 
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PallacliaQ  decoration,  might  be  erected  at  the  cost  of  a  few  raillioiift  of 
pounds.  The  Cathedral  is  not  much  less  than  ten  times  the  size  of  S. 
Peter's. 

In  this  section  of  the  Exhibition  we  come  across  a  coloured  drawing 
of  one  of  the  stained -glass  windows  executed  by  M.  O^rente,  by  order 
of  the  Empress,  for  the  chapel  of  S.  Theudosie,  in  Amiens  cathedral* 
it  is  pleasant  to  find  an  original  work  in  such  a  wilderness  of  copies 
and  academy  drawings.  The  design  is  very  archaic,  and  comprises 
the  legend  of  the  saint  in  an  extraordinary  number  of  small  medallions. 
The  general  tone  of  colour  seemed  to  us  to  be  too  predominantly  blue. 
But  this  design  is  infinitely  better  than  a  neighbouring  cartoon  for  atained 
glass  exhibited  by  M.  Halley,  of  Tours,  a  pupil  of  Overbeck.  The 
window  was  manufactured  at  Sevres,  for  the  synodal  hall,  in  the  Arcbie- 
piscopal  palace  at  Tours,  and  commemorates  the  apostolic  mission  in 
Oaul.     It  is  a  mere  painting,  without  any  adaptation  to  the  material.    . 

M.  Hardy's  idea  of  a  monument  in  memory  of  the  Universal  Expo* 
sition  is  an  extravagance.  M.  H^nard  sends  drawings,  thirteen  in 
number,  of  the  Hotel  Carnavalet,  and  M.  Herard  fourteen  drawings- 
illustrative  of  the  abbey  of  Notre-Dame-du-Val  (Seine-et-Oise.)  The 
abbey  of  Ourscamp  (Oise),  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  d*Etampes 
(Seine-et-Oise),  the  church  of  Tilli^es-sur-Aure  (Eure),  and  the  Jub6. 
at  Faouet  (Finisterre)  are  depicted,  the  two  former  by  M.  Laian^,  and. 
t^e  others  by  M.  Eugene  Lambert. 

M.  Lassus  has  not  contributed  any  of  his  original  works,  except  a 
Ch^se  for  the  reliques  of  Sainte  Radegonde,  which  by  some  overaigbt 
we  did  not  find.  His  name  is  appended  to  a  very  pretty  drawing  of 
the  refectory  of  S.  Martin -des- Champs,  rest9red  as  a  library,  which 
was  described  in  our  last  number,  and  also  to  a  set  of  drawings,  leot  by 
tne  *'  Archives,'*  of  the  church  of  Saint>Aignan  (Loir  et  Cher). 

M.  Laval  restores,  seemingly  very  judiciously,  the  small  Romanesque 
church — very  much  like  our  own  Kilpeck — of  Thines  (Ard^he).  We 
should  give  a  less  favourable  judgment  of  his  restoration  of  Saint- Joet- 
de- Valcabr^re  (Haute  Garonne)  ;  but  we  could  not  see  the  former  state 
of  the  building.  Besides  these  the  same  architect  sends  drawings  of 
the  belfry  of  the  church  of  Saint-Th^odoric  at  Uz^  (Garde)  and  of 
some  old  embroidery  at  Tarascon. 

From  another  distinguished  name,  M.  Lenoir,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected some  original  works.  We  have  merely  a  set  of  drawings  oC 
the  H6tel  de  Cluny.  and — in  another  part  of  the  palace,  among  the 
paintings — an  interior  view  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  while  S.  Lovis  ia 
depositing  the  reliques  therein. 

The  churches  of  S.  Amand,  Montrond  (Cher)  and  of  S.  Jacqve», 
Dieppe,  are  well  illustrated  by  M.  Lenormand ;  the  restoration  of  tbat 
of  Saint-Genou  (Indre)  by  M.  M^rindol  is  good  and  safe.  M,  Millet 
sends  some  drawings  of  interesting  old  churches ;  and  in  his  designs 
for  the  restoration  of  the  church  of  ChUtel- Montague  (AUier)  seems  to 
have  been  more  than  usually  cautious  and  conservative.  M.  Petit  bor- 
rows from  the  '*  Archives**  his  copies  of  the  mural  paintings  at  L«tget 
(Indre-et-Loire). 

We  are  glad  to  say  that  M.  Questel,  besides  some  drawings  of  the 
Roman  remains  at  Aries,  and  the  Pont  du  Gard,  exhibite  an  origiDal 
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vork  ia  t)iirteen  designs  of  hia  new  churdi  of  S.  Pnul.  at  Ntinei.  whith 
yi9M  begun  in  1838  and  consecrated  in  1849.  The  plan  of  this  church 
is  cruciform ;  the  nave  clerestoried,  and  of  four  bays,  with  an  aasle  on 
each  side,  two  transepts  with  apeidal  chapels  on  their  eastern  face,- 
choir  and  two  aialep,  all  ending  in  apses,  and  sacristies,  &c.  at  the  east 
end  making  the  block  of  building  at  that  end  square  on  the  plan.  The 
style  is  early  Romnaesque.  £i.temally  the  waUa  are  recessed  in  panels 
under  an  indented  corbel-tabling ;  but  the  buttresses  project  further, 
than  is  common  in  this  early  style.  The  windows  are  round-headed 
and  small  and  few,  set  high  up  in  the  walls,  so  that  the  church  has  a 
quasi- speluncar  effect.  The  crossing  is  surmounted  by  a  broad  octa^ 
gonal  lantern  of  two  stages  which  is  capped  with  a  pierced  octagonal, 
apire.  The  west  door  is  made  a  very  rich  feature  externally,  having 
Qook-abafts  and  elaborately  carved  tympanum ;  above  it  is  a  large  wheel* 
window.  The  interior  has  a  sombre  but  rich  and  very  religious  effect, 
llie  piers  are  almost  classical  in  their  style ;  there  is  no  triforium.  The 
windows  are  all  filled  with  stained  glass — ^with  both  medallions  and: 
£gures-*-an4  seem  good  though  rather  too  deeply  coloured,  llie  chmr 
is  elaborately  coloured  in  an  early  style ;  the  nave  has  only  partial 
colouring.  The  conch  of  the  main  apse  is  painted — we  believe  by  M.. 
Flandrin-^to  imitate  the  mosaic  apse  of  a  basihca.  The  altar  stands  under 
a  very  good  baldachin,  and  the  stalled  choir  is  in  the  apse  behind  it. 
The  altar  itself  is  of  marble  inlaid  with  colour,  and  there  is  a  low  stone. 
choir-screeQ.  The  organ  is  in  a  constructional  western  gallery.  Sa 
far  as  we  CQuld  judge  the  metal  screens  about  the  altar  were  the  leasti 
good  part  of  the  fittings.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  a  most  able  and' 
interesting  set  of  designst  and  makes  us  the  more  regret  that  the  Palais 
des  Beaux  Arts  contains  so  few  original  works. 

5000,  in  the  Catalogue  6009,  seems  to  be  a  clever  adaptation  to. 
Algeria  of  the  curious  Romanesque  of  the  South  of  France.  The  sub*, 
ject  is  a  Trappist  monastery  ;  the  artist  a  M.  Sabatier,  and  we  are  glad 
to  know  that  it  is  executed. 

An  unusually  good  timber  house  at  Montlu^on  is  tngravfd  by  M.. 
Roux.  M.  Sudre  exhibits  some  watercoloura  for  stained  glass  for  the 
chapel  of  S.  Ferdinand  after  M.  Ingres ;  but  this  eminent  painter  haa 
not  succeeded  in  designing  for  glass.  The  cartoons  are  jntraded  for 
glass  painting :  but  surely  only  to  caricature  a  good  subject  by  in- 
tentional bad  drawing,  and  to  place  it  on  a  diapered  back  ground,  is. 
not  the  recipe  for  a  glass  painting.  M.  Vacquer  makes  an  interesting 
study  of  th^  donjon  of  the  Commanderie  de  Saint  ^Fean  de  Jerusalem 
at  Paris. 

From M.  Viollet-Leduc  we  should  have  warmly  welcomedsome  original 
works  ;  but  unfortunately  all  his  contributionsj  though  numerous  and. 
v^ry  well  worthy  of  study,  are  nothmg  but  drawings  of  ancient  archi- 
t^tural  remains,  furnished  by  the  "Archives."  We  can  therefore ^ 
merely  enumerate  them : — the  fortifications  of  the  city  of  Carcaasone 
(Aude>:  the  church  of  Saint-Nazaire,  Carcassonej  Saint-Semin  de 
Toulouse ;  the  Jacobin  church  in  the  same  city ;  the  Synodal  Hall,  at. 
Sens ;  the  church  of  £u ;  and  the  curious  circular  Romanesque  church 
of  Neuyy-Saint-S^pulch^  (Inde).  . 
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The  Bagliah  contrilmtioDs  to  the  Fttlms  des  Beaux  Arts  ia  the  ^e* 
partment  of  Architecture  are  upon  the  whole  highly  creditable,  when  it 
ifl  remembered  how  many  of  the  works  are  original*  The  collection 
really  does  throw  some  light  on  the  state  of  architectare  in  this  country, 
which  the  French  drawings  can  in  no  way  be  said  to  do.  But  here 
also  some  of  the  specimens  might  have  been  advantageously  rqected. 

Sir  Charles  Barry  sends  views  of  the  Palace  of  Westminster,  of 
Bridgewater  House,  and  of  Cliefden. 

Messrs.  Brandon  and  Ritchie  exhibit  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the 
Irvingite  church  in  Gordon  Square ;  this  large,  and  in  many  respects 
fine,  work  has,  however,  been  already  noticed  in  our  pages.  The 
Athenaeum  Club,  and  the  Colosseum,  in  London,  are  not  exactly  the 
buildings  of  which  we  expected  to  find  illustrations  in  the  present  coir 
lection ;  but  Mr.  D.  Burton  has  boldly  sent  the  well-worn  old  drawings 
to  Paris. 

A  set  of  plans  of  the  well  known  church  of  All  Saints*,  Mai^garet 
Street,  Mr.  Butterfield's  chef  d'ceuvre,  make  a  striking  feature  in  this 
department.  The  drawings,  comprising  an  elevation  and  interior,  are 
executed  with  considerable  power,  and  as  they  give  a  good  deal  of  the 
fresco  and  wall  painting  which  are  not  yet  executed,  they  enable  as  to 
judge  of  the  beauties  and  defects — few  as  these  are— of  the  building 
better  than  from  an  inspection  in  its  present  state.  It  is  a  great  satis* 
faction  to  us  that  All  Saints*  has  been  thus  fully  presented  to  con* 
tinental  artists.  This  remarkable  church,  in  its  boldness  of  conoeptioo, 
its  successful  dealing  with  an  intractable  ground- plan,  the  severe  beauty 
of  its  spir^,  and  t^e  amount  of  constructional  polychrome  which  it 
displays,  realizing  in  so  many  and  such  important  particulars  the  re- 
quisites of  a  town  church  built  on  a  brick-producing  soil,  constitatea  an 
important  standing  point  in  the  revival.  It  is  not  without  drawbacks ; 
the  polychrome  of  ^e  interior, — ^we  refer  especially  to  that  of  the  nave 
arches, — being  needlessly  coarse  and  altogether  inharmonious.  But  the 
raw  slabs  of  glazed  brick  can  be  readily  replaced  by  a  better  material 
and  a  more  artistic  system  of  tesselation.  The  archaic  Annunciatioa 
on  the  exterior  may  be  very  suitably  changed.  These  slight  delects 
scarcely  appear  in  the  French  drawings.  And  we  can  safely  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Butterfield  on  the  distinguished  place  which  this  fine 
church  must  attain  in  the  eyes  of  French  critics.  We  understand  that 
it  has  attracted,  as  it  could  not  fail  of  doing,  much  and  deserved  praise. 

It  was  with  a  melancholy  satisfaction  that  we  saw  nnder  the  name 
of  Carpenter  the  very  striking  original  design, — the  last  (we  believe) 
that  he  ever  made— fo^  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross's  cathedral  at 
Inverness.  We  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for  the  hanging  of 
the  pictures,  but  we  do  know  that  this  fine  drawing  has  not  so  good  a 
place  as  it  deserves.  Two  interior  views  of  Sherborne  Minster,  as 
restored  by  Mr.  Carpenter,  also  enrich  the  English  ardiitectural  con- 
tributions to  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Clutton's  name  is  attached  to  an  interesting  drawing  of  his 
restoration  of  the  Chapter- House  at  Salisbury. 

We  wish  we  could  praise  the  result,  as  much  as  the  aim,  in  Mr. 
iJigweeds  study  for  a  chateau  in  the  style  of  the  Renaissance.     Mr.  B. 
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Falkener  exhibits  a  ntimber  of  cTassical  drawings,  of  which  No.  1419, 
a  restoration  of  a  Oreek  theatre  in  Asia,  is  particularly  interesting. 

Our  readers  will  remember  a  former  criticism  in  the  Ecclesiologiat  of 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hansom's  Roman  Catholic  church  of  8.  Walburga,  at  Preston. 
The  architect  has  sent  an  exterior  and  interior  view  of  this  very  abnormal 
building — by  no  means  (we  may  add)  a  fair  s|)ecimen  of  his  talents— 
in  a  portentously  fine  frame.  Mr.  C.  Hansom  sends  a  design  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  he  is  building  at  Clifton. 

We  cannot  speak  highly  in  fovour  of  Mr.  Janson's  attempts  to  im<« ' 
prove  our  street  architecture,  though  they  are  exceedingly  well  meant. 
Mr.  Lockyer  is  somewhat  more  successful  in  a  design  for  a  shop  front 
for  Messrs.  Heal  (No.  1464).  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  figures  as  an  archi- 
tect on  the  strength  of  the  Sydenham  Palace,  of  which  several  imposing 
views  are  given. 

We  had  given  Mr.  £.  B.  Lamb  the  credit  of  the  architectural  vagary 
(No.  1470),  a  design  for  "  a  house  of  religious  education,  at  Bolton- 
le-Moon,"  till  the  catalogue  showed  us  that  the  artist  was  Mr.  R.  H. 
Potter.  There  is  some  amount  of  merit  in  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Sed- 
don's  design  for  a  marine  chateau,  built  for  Mr.  Kindersley,  near  Mil- 
ford  Haven. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Pullen  sends  a  design  for  a  cathedral  reredos — apparently 
a  first  attempt — ^very  ambitious,  but  showing  an  eye  for  colour. 

"  Beaumanor,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Herrick,"  designed  by  Mr. 
Railton,  is  only  sham  Gk>thic :  and  the  same  architect's  drawing  of 
the  sanctuary  of  Bromley  church,  Kent,  is  by  no  means  good.  Mr. 
Railton  also  exhibits  a  view  of  his  domestic  chapel  at  the  Episcopal 
Palace,  Ripon, — a  late  Third-Pointed  structure,  not  following  the 
proper  type  of  such  a  building. 

'  Mr.  Saivin  is  capable  of  better  things,  and  luts  done  better  things, 
than  the  drawing  he  has  sent  for  exhibition — No.  1479,  the  new  build- 
ings, in  mere  Jacobsean  style,  at  Caius  College,  Cambridge.  He  also 
sends  a  model  of  Peckforton  Castle,  in  Cheshire. 

Nos.  1481-3  are  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Farm  Street  Mews,  and  its  external  fa9ade,  by  Mr. 
Scales.  Our  readers  must  know  the  building ;  which  looks,  in  the 
drawings,  of  pretty  but  Qot  powerful  design. 

Mr.  Scott  makes  a  very  noble  display — ^the  interior  of  Bly  cathedral^ 
as  restored ;  his  new  reredos  for  the  same  church ;  a  design  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Chapter  House  at  Westminster  ;  an  exterior  and  an 
interior  view  of  S.  Nicolas,  Hamburg ;  and  his  prize  design  for  the 
Hamburg  Town  Hall.  We  are  very  glad  that  our  French  neighbours 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  so  many  first-rate  works,  llie 
interior  of  the  Hamburg  church  was  new  to  us:  it  is  very  noble 
architecturally,  but  its  arrangement  looks  too  parochial  for  the  scale ; 
there  is  a  lofty  open  metal  choir-screen  with  a  row  of  tapers  along  the 
crest ;  and  the  Lutheran  altar  is  ornamented  with  candles.  The 
colour  here  shown  seems  to  us  insu£5cient.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
the  Ely  reredos.  The  eye  in  this  design  wants  more  polychrome ; 
and,  what  has  always  struck  us  in  the  actual  building,  the  screen  itself, 
north  and  south' of  the  actual  reredos,  is  painfully  heavy  and  bald. 
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We  could  htve  dispensed  extremely  well  with  vet  another  Tiew  of 
Mr*  B.  Shflurpe's  hackneyed  drawings,  illustrative  of  his  theory  of  window* 
tracery* 

.  Mr.  Slater  sends  an  office-drawing*  (No.  1494),  of  a  projected 
cathedbtd  for  South  Australia;  a  design  showing  very  considerable 
merit.  Mr.  Ute  has  scarcely  done  justice,  we  fancy,  to  Inigo  Jones  in 
his  restoration  of  Whitehall  as  contemplated  hy  that  architect. 

In  1498-9  Mr.  White  gives  an  exterior  view  of  All  Saints,  Ken« 
sington  Park,  and  a  detailed  drawing,  outside  and  inside,  of  a  single 
bay ^  set  out  with  the  geometrical  lines  which,  according  to  his  theory, 
form  the  hasis  of  design.  The  exterior  view  is  hung  too  high  up  for  a 
spectator  to  understand  the  small  alternative  designs  given  for  particular 
details.  In  a  view  for  such  an  Exhibition  the  artist  had  better  have 
avoided  anything  but  the  broad  features  of  the  design. 

Mr.  Worthington,  of  Manchester,  a  name  new  to  us,  gives  a  "  projet 
d'^glise,"  which  seems  to  show  signs  of  merit.  There  is  a  showy  west 
front,  a  huge  spire  with  fanciful  pinnacles  at  its  base,  and  a  vestry  in 
the  form  of  a  chapter  bouse  on  the  North  side. 

The  Ulterior  of  the  church  of  S.  Dewis,  Flint,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Wyatt, 
is  hnng  too  high  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  third-rate  design : 
and  the  same  architect's  College  of  S.  Aidan,  Birkenhead,  is  a  good 
opportunity  thrown  away.  On  the  other  hand  (1503)  his  chordi  of 
SS.  Mary  and  Nicolas,  Wilton,  has  great  merits  of  its  own  peculiar 
kind. 

Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  contributes  the  Pompeian  Court,  and  the  Fine 
Arts  Screens  from  the  Sydenham  palace ;  and  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  upper  church  of  the  monastery  of  San  Benedetto  at  Subiaco« 

.  The  Austrian  Empire  sends  no  more  than  six  or  seven  drawings  to 
the  Architectural  Department  of  the  Phiais  des  Beaux  Arts.  Of  tiiese 
(No.  155)' a  set  of  eight  designs  by  Professor  Grueber,  of  Pragoe.  of 
various  ecclesiastical  buildings,  shows  an  appreciation  of  (Gothic  aboot 
on  a  level  with  our  own  developement  in  the  reign  of  George  IV.  They 
are  all  generally  bad.  We  need  not  specify  the  mere  copies  of  old 
buildings.  The  remaining  original  drawing  is  by  Sig.  Arienti  of  Milan; 
a  design  for  a  first-class  Railway  Station  at  a  junction  of  three  lines ; — ^ 
a  stately  sort  of  architectural  dream — a  low  structure  with  a  soaring 
quasi-baptistery  in  the  middle. 

Baden  exhibits  no  architecture ;  and  Bavaria  has  but  one  contributor, 
< — Professor  Lange  of  Munich — whose  works  have  nothing  character- 
istic. M.  Georges,  of  Bruges,  is  the  representative  of  Belgium,  in  two 
designs  for  a  **  h6tel  seigneurial,*'  which  however  show  no  ability. 

Denmark  and  the  Two  Sicilies  present  an  architectural  blank :  but 
Spain,  besides  various  drawings  from  Toledo,  Segovia,  and  other  places, 
has  a  most  interesting  set  of  designs  by  Sen.  Peyronnet.  of  Madrid,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Palma,  in  Majorca.  This  seriea  deaonres 
attention  as  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  works  rttoally  and 
sestheticalty  in  the  exhibition.  It  exhibits  a  curious  reaction  against 
the  accredited  Spanish  use  of  isolating  an  immense  ooro  in  the  eentie 
of  the  church.   .This  fine  church,  has  hitherto  been  thtis  distributed  i 
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Ihm  bays  of  the  nave  forming  the  igkHa  which  is  pmctically  useless : 
then  a  wider  bay  answering  to  a  north  and  south  porch ;  then  three 
bays  entirely  blocked  up  by  the  solid  coro :  then  the  capilla  real :  and 
a  sagristia  occupying  the  apse :  the  altar  a  solid  structure  walls  off 
this  sacristy,  which  is  the  real  ritual  sanctuary.  This  is  plan  No.  1 ; — 
the  church  in  its  past  condition.  No.  2  gives  the  recent  west  facade* 
a  double  door  surmounted  by  a  huge  round  window ;  the  aisles  are 
terminated  by  two  towers  incomplete,  which  have  only  reached  the 
first  stage,  and  are  decorated  by  blank  bulls'  eyes.  M.  Peyronnet 
deals  with  this  abominable  plan  with  great  boldness  and  skill:  He 
proposes  to  transfer  the  choir  to  its  proper  place  by  abolishing  the 
capilla  real,  which  he  intends  to  stall.  Westward  of  this  he  efeds  metal 
screens,  and  fixes  the  ambones,  always  kept  up  in  Spain,  in  their  proper 
place.  With  the  exception  of  the  west  window,  which  it  is  proposed 
to  make  a  fine  wheel,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single  window  in 
the  whole  church,  except  in  the  clerestory,  and  an  eastern  rose  which  M. 
Peyronnet  proposes  to  insert.  What  Mr.  Scott  calls  the  spelnncar  idea, 
is  thus  fully  carried  out.  The  detail  of  this  Majdrcan  cathedral  which 
is  invisible  from  the  height  at  which  the  drawings  are  placed,  seems 
to  be  of  lofty  and  pure  pointed ;  and  the  effect  of  subdued  light  in  this 
sunny  climate  must  be  delicious.  The  western  towers  will  be  com* 
pleted,  and  a  tower  which  hooks  on  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
•acristy — (we  cannot  quite  understand  whether  this  is  an  addition  or 
a  restoration) — between  the  chapter-house  and  a  sacristy,  is  a  simple 
and  dignified  composition,  and  without  a  trace  of  Moorish  feeling, 
and  recalling  the  GKralda.  We  should  judge  this  tower  to  be  of 
brick. 

No  architecture  is  exhibited  from  the  Pontifical  States,  nor  from 
the  United  States,  nor  from  Greece,  Hesse,  Luxembourg,  or  Mexico. 
The  Low  countries  contribute  no  original  architectural  work  in  the 
Pointed  style,  and  Portugal  sends  nothing. 

But  from  Prussia,  we  have,  by  Herr  Gumsheimer,  of  Treves,  an 
interesting  design  for  an  altar,  in  Notre-d&me  de  Treves,  in  the  style 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  altar  is  of  stone,  rather  plcdn  in  its 
decoration,  with  three  coloured  trefoil-panels  bearing  subjects.*  There 
is  a  tabernacle,  and  above  it  in  a  niche  a  figure  of  our  Loan.  The 
reredos  is  made  of  a  half* circle  of  slender  white  marble  cylindrical 
columns,  with  coloured  and  gilt  bases,  bands  and  caps,  and  with  rich 
hangings  suspended  from  column  to  column.  Upon  each  column 
stands  an  angelic  figure,  gilt  and  coloured,  and  in  the  middle,  imme- 
diately behind  the  tabernacle,  is  a  taller  column,  quatrefoiled  in 
section,  supporting  a  seated  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  het 
I>iviae  Child.     This  altar  is  an  extremely  pretty  reproduction. 

Sig.  Crescia,  of  Nice,  exhibits  a  classical  design  for  a  royal  Palace; 
M.  Gronstand,  of  Stockholm,  some  Egyptian  drawings.  M.  Edelsvard, 
pi  Gothembourg,  an  engineer  officer,  Ulustrates  ably  an  ancient  Swedish 
timber  house.  Even  Turkey  contributes  to  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts :— ^ 
a  single  painting,  by  a  Wallachian,  but  two  architectural  subjects  by 
M.  BUezildji,  of  Constantinople.  The  latter  of  these  is  an  original 
jd^atgn  for  a  nondescript  monument  commemorative  of  the  Alliance. 
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We  may  now  conclude  these  botes  with  a  few  desultory  remailcs  oa 
this  huge  collection  of  works  of  art.  Of  distinctiTely  Christian  scdp- 
ture  there  b  next  to  none  in  the  whole  Palace.  M.  Froget.  of  Paris, 
has  executed  a  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Child,  whkh  is  poly* 
chromatized ;  and  M.  Gayrard,  also  of  Paris,  has  parcel-gflt,  with 
good  effect,  a  rather  pretty  figure  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  carved  in  wood. 

M.  Froget's  polychromatic  statue  does  not  reproduce  the  famous 
coloured  Spanish  statues  which  all  who  have  visited  Seville  must 
remember. 

We  regret  to  observe  in  the  sdiool  of  Beaux  Arts  two  or  three  very 
irreverent  figures  of  our  Blessed  Lord  :  one  is  a  marble  statue,  whidi 
reproduces  the  Incarnate  God  as  a  beggar  boy,  and  another  represents 
Him  as  a  baby  in  a  night-gown.  We  have  missed  the  numbers  of  these 
abominable  figures. 

M.  Hubert  shows  his  Biblical  knowledge  by  inscrilriBg  on  a  senti* 
mental  statuette  of  a  young  girl  saving  a  bee  from  the  water,  the  text 
*'  It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Fatbsb  which  is  in  heanren,  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  should  perish !" 

The  Collection  of  Engravings  is  generally  exceedingly  fine,  eepedally 
those  by  French  artists,  and  well  deserves  study ;  but  it  affords  few 
sttbiects  for  particular  notice.  We  were  arrested  by  a  fine  aqua*fortts 
architectural  engraving  (No.  4600)  by  M.  Bracquesmond. 

M.  Dekroche  is  not  an  exhibitor — we  regret  to  say-— to  the  Bxhi- 
bition;  but  in  Nos.  4670-1,  we  have,  engraved  by  M.  Henriquel- 
Dupont,  two  of  his  finest  works«^the  Entombment,  and  th«  well 
known  Hemicycle  of  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts.  The  engravings  of 
M.  Forster,  M.  Bein,  M.  Calamatta,  M.  Prevost,  M.  Burdet,  and 
M.  Langier  seemed  to  us  of  a  very  high  order ;  as  did  the  lithography 
of  M.  CoUette. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  single  out  for  notice  any  paintings  from 
the  acres  of  mediocrity  upon  which  the  eye  has  to  wander  on  every 
side.  M.  Fiihrich,  of  Vienna,  sends  some  very  religioua  crayon 
sketches  (Nos.  16,  17,  18)  of  scriptural  subjects:  and  M.  Ittenbach. 
of  Dusseldorf,  two  beautiful  little  pictures,  representing  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child,  and  S.  Germain^Joseph,  (1740-1).  There  are  also 
some  cartoons,  fine  but  scarcely  pleamng,  by  Cornelius  (1714)  intended 
for  the  Campo  Santo  at  Berlin.  M.  Muller,  of  Dusseldorf,  sends 
three  religious  paintings,  of  which  two.  No.  1781  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  Child,  and  No.  178S  the  Annunciation,  are  pleasing.  No.  3981  is 
a  modern  Byzantine  painting  by  M.  Litras,  of  Athens,  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  no  means  without  merit*  M.  Flandrin  sends 
principally  portraits  :  bis  only  religious  piece,  (3076)  S.  Clair  heeling 
the  blind,  is  less  good  than  we  expected  to  see.  M.  Vemet,  besides 
his  battle  pictures,  has  a  most  striking  portrait  of  the  F^r^re  Philippe, 
general  of  the  Brothers  of  Christian  Doctrine.  M .  Rsmboux,  of  Cologne, 
exhibits  some  cartoons  with  devotional  subjects.  No.  1787;  too  archaic, 
we  thought,  in  drawing,  but  good  in  arrangement  of  colour. 

We  with  we  could  praise  Mdme.  Cave  for  anything  more  than 
good  intentions  in  (^671)  a  triptych  and  its  leaves  represaating  the 
Seven  Sacraments.    But  they  are  exceedingly  feeUe  in  eonoeption  and 
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execnfioft ;  as  also  are  other  reUgions  (yictiiraa  bf  the  same  lady.  Nor 
caa  we  honeatly  praiae  M.  Ravergie*8  only  picture  (3837),  a  group  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Infont.  But  t^e  worst,  and  most 
absurd,  productioDS  of  so-called  religious  art  ip  the  whole  Palace,  are 
a  series  of  eighteen  mystical  pictures  by  M.  Janmot,  of  Lyon,  repre* 
tenting  the  life  of  the  soul.  They  are  extraordinarily  bad,  and  the 
first  of  the  set  is  most  profane  in  its  imagination.  M.  Perin's  cartoons 
for  the  mnral  paintinga  in  the  chapel  of  Notre^Dame  de  Lorette,  are 
very  poor  compositions. 

kito  the  merits  of  the  Bnglish  Paintiogs,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  which^ 
are  well  known,  we  need  not  enter.  Mulready,  Millais,  Hunt,  and 
Ward,  show  some  of  their  best  works. 


To  speak  summarily  and  by  way  of  comparison  of  the  various  arts 
and  manufturtures  connected  with  ecclesiastical  buildings  and  furniture, 
as  at  present  practised  both  in  England  and  France,  we  should  be 
disposed  to  say,  that  in  Stome  work,  both  as  regards  material  and  execu- 
tion, the  palm  must  be  given  to  our  neighbours.  The  abundance  and 
beauty  of  material  of  course  accounts  for  this :  with  stone  scarce  and 
dear  as  it  is  in  England,  we  can  hardly  rival  the  Parisian  successes. 
Random  walling  and  ashlars  have  of  course  certain  merits.  Honestly 
used,  they  display  the  dignity  of  reality :  but  they  cannot  be  compared 
to  the  hewn  stone,  and  ''these  so  great  blocks"  which  formed  the 
glory  of  the  Temple  itself.  In  France,  in  very  common  new  churches, 
atone  vaulting  is  the  rule,  and  even  the  beauties  of  a  Suffolk  roof  will 
never  do  away  the  notion  of  barn-like  poverty,  which  open  timber  roofs 
even  in  such  a  church  as  S.  Alban's  must  suggest.  It  is  rather  dis- 
heartening that  at  this  stage  of  the  English  ecclesiological  revival,  we 
can  hardly  boast  of  a  single  respectable  stone  vault.  Again,  in  stone 
carvmg^  the  French  are  immeasurably  beyond  us.  Their  practice  in 
domestic  as  in  religious  architecture  of  building  in  the  block,  and  carving 
comicea,  mouldings,  foliage,  and  every  sort  of  relieved  ornament  in 
tiiu^  gives  the  workman  not  only  a  free  and  unconstrained  use  of  his 
chisel,  hut  enables  him  to  give  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  to  study 
the  perspective  of  ornament  with  a  success  entirely  unknown  to  our- 
selves. The  very  best  of  our  stone  carving  looks  tame  and  like  ma« 
ehine  work,  as  compared  with  French  art ;  and  this  we  attribute 
entirely  to  our  vicious  practice  of  carving  ornaments  in  a  builder's 
yard,  instead  of  on  the  building  itself. 

In  Wood  work,  on  the  contrary,  we  retain,  as  we  have  always  done, 
a  vast  superiority  to  France.  The  revival  does  not  seem  to  have 
touched  oak  carving  across  the  channel ;  and  artists,  such  as  Viollet 
le  Due,  or  the  architects  of  S.  Clotilde,  do  not  seem  to  have  acquired 
either  a  discrimination  of  style,  or  to  have  grasped  the  fundamental 
notion  of  wood.  Both  in  panelling,  moulding,  and  foliage,  we  have 
not  observed  any  wood  carving  which  surpasses,  if  it  equals,  what  is, 
or  was,  so  well  known  as  '.'  carpenters'  Gothic**  among  ourselves. 

In  Glass  PeuUing  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  assign  the  prize ;  or 
rather,  it  would  perhaps  be  the  fairest  to  say  that  the  art  is  in  a  con- 
^tiosi  equally  hopeless  both  in  Frfmce  and  England.    In  many  me- 
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chanical  imitations,  or  fac-similes,  of  ardude  glass,  perhaps  Franoe 
has  a  more  pronounced,  it  certainly  has  a  larger,  success.  In  the  at-> 
tempts  to  combine  purity  and  correctness  of  design  with  the  normal 
requisites  of  yitreous  painting,  either  country  sustains  a  rivalry  in 
failure. 

In  Silversmthi'  work  the  two  countries  might  profitably  learn  from 
each  other.  We  excel  in  purity  of  design;  we  are  distanced  in 
elegance  of  execution.  In  delicacy  and  refinement  of  chasing,  in 
piercing  and  twisted  work,  in  jewelling,  and  aboTe  all,  in  enamels, 
our  ecclesiastical  artists  have  done  nothing  which  can  be  compared  to 
the  metal  altar  and  its  decorations  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  the 
work  of  MM.  le  P^  Martin,  and  Questel.  Mr.  Keith's  church  plate 
is  pure  in  design,  and  grave  and  solid  in  execution ;  but  Poussielgue 
Rusand,  and  the  bronzists  and  enamelists  of  P^ris  remind  us  that  we 
have  very  much  to  learn  before  we  can  sustain  a  rivalry  in  the  gold- 
smith's  art. 

In  Tiles  and  Floor  Decorations  Mr.  Minton  not  only  surpasses  France, 
but  it  may  be  safely  said  he  has  attained  perfection.  It  is  curious 
that  France  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  mosaic  pavements.  There  is 
hardly  a  cathedral  which  is  much  better  paved  than  an  Bnglish  stable; 
while  on  the  other  hand  in  its  parquet  floors,  marqueterie,  the  composi- 
tion of  metal  and  wood  in  inlaid  work,  niello  and  incised  metal  generally, 
France  supplies  hints  which  our  church  decorators  would  do  weU  to 
avail  themselves  of. 

In  Embroidery  and  Needlework  we  had  fancied  that  we  had  attained 
an  unapproachable  excellence.  But  the  exertions  of  an  individual 
whom  we  have  so  oftea  named,  M.  le  P^re  .Martin,  have  dispelled  our 
anticipations.  The  subject  is  quite  as  well  understood  in  France  aa 
among  ourselves ;  and  the  stuffs  of  Messrs.  Grace  and  French  are,  if 
not  surpassed,  certainly  equalled,  by  many  which  are  shown  in  the 
French  Exhibition. 

Our  own  Metal  work  of  England  is,  generally  speaking,  heavy,  and 
certainly  very  costly.  Our  French  visit  has  shown  us  productions  very 
nearly  as  good,  and  at  less  than  one  half  the  English  price.  The 
foreign  brass  is  as  good  as  our  own :  the  iron  is  decidedly  inferior. 
Why  the  French  chiirch  artists  have  not  applied  that  material  in  which 
they  display  unchallenged  excellence,  bronze,  to  the  purposes  of  the 
sanctuary,  we  hardly  know.  It  is  used,  but  only  for  external  purposes, 
in  the  doors  of  the  Madeleine. 

In  common  Glass  enamel,  we  observed  in  the  restoration  of  the  Saiate 
ChapeUe  a  free  use,  which  we  think  might  be  safely  imported  amon^ 
ourselves. 

In  Wall-painting  and  polychrome,  the  French  use  the  brash  more 
freely,  and  we  must  fain  add  more  coarsely  and  with  less  attrition  to 
ancient  precedent  than  has  been  the  rule  in  England.  In  the  largest 
polychromatic  restoration,  that  at  S.  Denis,  we  have  our  doubta  whedier 
many,  if  any,  of  the  diapers  can  be  supported  by  precedent. 

In  Roof  tiling  we  remarked  some  glazed  and  coloured  ^ea  used 
successfully  in  the  (ecclesiastical)  restorations  at  the  Consenratoire. 

A^haUe  pavement  is  a  Parisian  specialty ;  what  it  is  among  oiuself<a» 
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the  ponoit  of  a  pavement  under  difficultieB  on  the  Hongerford 
our  solitary  attempt  in  this  line,  many  of  our  readers  may  know.  We 
mention  this  branch  of  manufieieture,  because  for  school  buildings  and 
yards  we  think  that  it  might  be  much  more  largely  used  than  hsA  been 
our  habit. 

In  Organs  we  believe  that  Liverpool  beats  Paris ;  in  other  words,  we 
prefer  Mr.  Willis  to  M.  Ducroquet. 


MR.  STREET'S  ITAUAN  TOUR. 

Brick  and  Marble  in  the  middle  ages  ;  notes  of  a  tour  in  the  North  of 
Italy.  By  Gaomoa  Edmund  STaaar,  Architect,  F.S.A.  Copiously 
illustrated.     London :  John  Murray.     1855. 

This  handsome  and  instructive  volume  would  have  been,  we  confess* 
more  to  our  own  taste,  had  the  *'  travel-talk'*  been  omitted.  To  our 
mind  the  petty  incidents  of  a  journey,  even  if  smartly  told,  are  out  of 
place  when,  as  in  the  work  before  us,  an  author  has  a  higher  aim  and 
ability  to  fulfil  that  aim ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  ordinary 
readers  of  books  of  travel  will  be  as  much  disturbed  by  Mr.  Street's 
purely  professional  descriptions  and  speculations,  as  the  architectural 
student  will  be  annoyed  by  the  details  of  uncomfortable  beds  and  iU- 
cooked  dinners.  But  letting  this  pass,  we  welcome  Mr.  Street's  volume 
as  a  useful  and  important  contribution  to  an  architectural  library.  It  is 
true  that  the  ground  traversed  by  him  in  his  tour  is  not  new  or  unex- 
plored, and  we  are  not  sure  that,  so  far  as  a  verbal  description  goes,  he 
is  more  graphic,  or  exhaustive,  or  trustworthy  than  his  predecessors ; 
but  in  his  perfect  mastery  of  his  pencil,  Mr.  Street  has  an  untold  ad- 
vantage over  non-professional  writers;  and  the  very  numerous  and 
beaudful,  and  well-selected  illustrations,  with  which  this  volume  is 
enriched, — and  which  we  consider  by  far  the  most  valuable  part  of 
the  publication — will  do  much  to  familiarize  people  with  the  chief 
characteristics  of  Italian  Pointed.  This  is  no  small  praise ;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  Street  may  employ  many  future  vacations  as 
wisely  and  profitably  as  the  one  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  of  which  the 
present  volume  is  the  result. 

Our  readers  do  not  require  to  be  told  that  Mr.  Street  is  an  enthusi- 
astic and  uncompromising  admirer  of  the  Pointed  Styles.  He  has 
boldly  avowed  his  tastes  throughout  the  present  volume,  and  has  been 
called  to  account,  by  some  of  his  critics,  for  echoing  Mr.  Ruskin's  de- 
nunciations of  the  Renaissance.  It  is  fair  to  him  however  to  say  that, 
in  his  Preface,  he  expresses,  clearly  and  temperately,  what  it  was  that 
he  went  to  Italy  to  study,  and  why  he  purposely  neglected,  in  favour  of 
the  less  known  Pointed  remains,  the  more  familiar  works  of  Palladio 
and  his  school. 

"  My  own  feeling  is,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  that,  as  in  the  Pointed 
arch  we  have  not  only  the  most  beautiful,  but  at  the  same  time  incom- 
parably the  most  convenient  feature  in  construction  which  has  ever 
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be«i,  0t  brUch,  J  firmly  bsUeTe*  erier  caa  be  invenlied,  we  should  not 
be  true  eitiet*  if  we  n^eoted  to  oae  it.  I  hold  firmly  the  doctiiM 
that  BO  architect  has  any  right  whatever  to  neglect  to  9MI  himself  of 
every  impnoveoleiit  in  construction  which  the  growing  intelligence  of 
this  mechanical  age  can  afford  him ;  but  this  doctrine  in  no  way  Ha* 
ders  l3bB  constant  employment  of  the  pointed  arch ;  on  the  oootcarf, 
it  makes  it  necessary,  because  it  is  at  once  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  economical  way  of  doing  the  work  we  have  to  be  done/' — P.  3d. 

So  earnest  a  champion  of  the  Pointed  arch  could  not  be  otherwiae 
than  a  vigorous  repudiator  of  Mr.  Petit's  theory,  that  Gothic  architec- 
ture was  nothing  but  the  peculiar  expression  of  a  particular  age,  which 
it  is  neither  possible  ncH^  desirable  to  recall ;  and  that  accordingly  we 
must  go  back  to  the  round  arch  for  the  developement  of  the  architecture 
^f  the  future.     Mr.  Street  refutes  this  theory  in  the  following  passage : 

*'  It  appears  to  me  that  those  who  so  areue,  coofouod  the  accidents  with  the 
elements  of  the  tnie  Gothic  architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  and  kmstake  sko- 
eether  the  object  which,  I  trust,  most  architects  would  propose  to  themaelfes 
jfi.  striviag  for  its  revival.  The  elements  are  the  adoption  of  the  best  piindr 
pies  of  construction,  and  the  ornamentation  naturally  and  properly^  and 
without  concealment  of  the  construction ;  the  accidents  are,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  the  particular  character  which  individual  minds  may  have  eiven  to  their 
work,  the  sava^eness,  or  the  grotesqueness  ss  it  has  been  called,  which  is 
mainly  to  be  discovered  in  the  elaboration  of  particular  features  by  some  par- 
ticular sculptor  or  architect,  and  which  in  the  noblest  works — and,  indeed,  I 
might  say,  in  most  works— -one  sees  no  trace  of.  The  true  Gothic  architeets 
of  the  middle  ages  had,  in  short,  an  intense  love  of  nature  grafted  onaneaualbf 
intense  love  of  reality  and  truth,  and  to  this  it  is  that  we  owe  the  true  nobili^ 
and  abiding  beauty  of  their  works ;  nor  need  we  in  this  age  despond,  for,  u 
we  be  really  in  earnest  in  our  work,  there  is  nothing  in  this  which  we  need  fear 
to  miss,  nothing  which  we  may  not  ourselves  possess  if  we  will,  and  nothing 
therefore  to  prevent  our  working  in  the  same  spirit,  and  with  the  same  results 
as  our  forefathers. 

"  The  medisBval  architecture  of  Italy  presents,  however,  onefmther  practkal 
argument  a|;ainst  this  theory  of  the  lovers  of  the  round  arch,  which  they 
cannot,  I  thmk,  meet. 

"  It  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages  that  in  Italy  there  did  not  exist 
that  distinction  between  the  use  of  round  and  pointed  arches,  which  did  exiai 
for  three  centuries  north  of  the  Alps.  They  were  content  there  to  use  which- 
ever was  most  convenient,  and  whichever  appeared  to  them  to  be  most  effec- 
tive  in  its  intended  position.  We  therefore  find,  I  might  idmoat  say  invariably, 
round  and  pointed  arches  perpetually  used  in  the  same  wori^  the  former 
generally  for  ornament,  the  latter  for  construction ;  and  the  effect  of  this  is  m 
some  degree  to  make  us  lessen  the  rigidity  with  which  a  study  of  northern 
art  might  otherwise  affect  our  views  on  this  point.  But  I  think  no  argument 
can  be  used  by  the  lovers  of  the  round  arch  which  would  ever  go  farther  than 
to  leave  us  open  to  the  choice  of  both  round  and  pointed  arches,  just  as  in 
these  old  Italian  buildings :  they  have  no  right  to  say, '  Tou  may  not  use  the 
pointed  arch  at  all,'  but  they  perhaps  may  be  allowed  to  ask, '  Why  eoDriode  for 
ever  the  round  arch  V  and  then  I  ibould  refer  them  to  Italy  for  a  proof  thaft 
as  a  rule  the  mixture  of  the  two  is  neither  harmonious  nor  satisfaetoiv  s  at 
the  same  time  I  should  show  them  that,  when  they  tadk  of  the  virtues  m  Ro^ 
man  and  Romanesaue  architecture,  of  the  repose  and  the  simpUctty  which 
distinguish  them,  01  their  grandeur  and  their  general  breadth  and  nobility  of 
effect,— in  all  these  things  they  do  but  sing  the  praises  of  the  best  Itsdian  ar- 
chitecture of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  that  we  tiicrefore  in 
seleotmg  a  style  may  well  be  guided  by  it  in  all  wfe  do,  not  to  the  Ib^e^l- 
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MM  of  tbe  glorie*  of  onr  own  land,  but  to  thff  derelDpemnil  in  a  brirard 
dinctMU  of  irbat  we  inherit  from  our  forefittben  of  that  arobitecture  which, 
ifleri  Itpieof  tLree  ceuturiei,  we  now  kc  on  all  lidet  reviving  with  freih 
vigour  frtm  it)  temporary  grave,  and  which  require*  only  prudence  and  ikill 
on  ilie  put  of  it*  prorewor*  to  make  evea  more  perfect  than  before."—^ 
Pp-  liii.,  liv. 

Ai  a,  cootributiDii  to  the  moat  deaired  developement  indicated  in  the 
coQcIuding  passage,  Mr.  Street  offera  in  this  volnme  the  reanlt  of  hia 
iorescigations  into  the  peculiaritiei  Of  Italian  Pointed,  and  especially 
into  the  uk  of  brick  and  marble  both  in  conatruction  and  decoration. 

Hif  tour  led  him  by  Paris  and  Strasburg,  B£klc,  and  Zurich ,  and  Coire 
to  the  SplGgen  Pbbb  ;  and  we  have  architectural  notes  of  all  that  be 
)aw  on  die  way.  Of  theae  the  account  of  Coire  is  the  most  novel  and 
interesting ;  and  we  have  a  very  pretty  iketch  of  the  interior  of  the 
eUbedral  there,  showing  ita  choir  raised  above  the  crypt, — the  latter 
open  to  view  from  the  nave,  through  a  low  arch,  on  each  aide  of  which 
nee*  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  choir  above.     The  courteay  of  the  author 
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and  the  publisher  of  the  work  under  reidew  has  allowed  us  to  tranafer 
this  engraving  to  our  own  pages.  An  interesting  comparison  might  be 
drawn  between  this  church  and  the  more  northern  treatment  of  the 
same  idea,  upon  a  still  bolder  scale,  in  the  church  of  S.  Catherine,  at 
Liibecky  likewise  described  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Street,  in  onr  num- 
ber for  January.  A  comparison  of  the  two  engravings  will  ahow  the 
points  of  similitude  and  difference.  S.  Miniato,  at  Florence,  is,  again, 
a  specimen  of  a  similar  treatment  in  Italian  Romanesque. 

Descending  the  pass,  Mr.  Street  makes  his  first  acquaintance  isrith 
Italy,  on  the  Lake  of  Riva,  and  goes  through  Lecco,  Bergamo,  Brescia. 
Peschiera,  Verona,  and  Padua,  to  Venice.  Thence  he  returns  by 
Verona,  Mantua,  Cremona,  Lodi,  Pavia^  Milan,  Como,  and  the  S. 
Gk)thard  Pass,  and  Lucerne.  We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Tolnme 
itself  and  its  beautiful  drawings,  for  an  architect's  criticism  of  many  of 
the  famous  churches  visited  by  this  route.  Those  who  know  these 
glorious  buildings  will  have  many  a  forgotten  pleasure  agreeably  re- 
vived by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Street's  pencil :  and  many,  who  have  never 
seen  them,  will  rise  from  this  book  with  a  better  notion  than  it  is  easy 
to  get  elsewhere  of  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the  Pointed  architecture 
of  Italy. 

Santa  Anastasia  at  Verona  is  Mr.  Street's  favourite  Italian  chnrch, 
and  we  much  regret  that  he  has  given  no  general  view  of  it.  He  has 
engraved  however,  some  beautiful  details,  especially  of  its  pavement. 
The  tombs  of  the  Scaligeri  again  especially  delighted  him ;  and  he 
gives  his  estimate  of  their  value  in  the  following  passage. 


"  And  now  I  must  bid  farewell  to  this  lovely  spot,  the  most  attractive, 

tainly  to  me,  in  Verona.  The  situation  of  the  monuments,  rather  huddled  to- 
aether,  with  the  old  church  behind  them,  the  archway  into  the  Piana  dn 
Signori  on  the  other  side,  and  the  beautiful  iron  grille  which  surrounds  them, 
the  number  of  saintly  and  warlike  figures,  and  the  confused  mass  of  pinnacle 
and  ihaft,  half  obscured  by  the  railing,  do,  I  verily  believe,  make  the  cemetery 
of  Sta.  Maria  I'Antica  one  of  the  most  striking^  spots  in  the  world  for  the 
study  of  Christian  art  in  perfection.  What  either  Cologne  Catbedrsl,  or 
Ratisbon,  or  the  Wiesen-Kirche  at  Soest  is  to  Germany,  the  choir  of  West- 
minster Abb«fVf  or  the  Chspter-House  at  Southwell,  to  England,  Amieiks 
Cathedral  or  the  Sainte  Chapelle  of  Paris,  to  France,  that  is  the  Cemetery  of 
the  Scaligeri  in  Verona  to  Italy, — the  spot,  i.e.,  where  at  a  glance  the  whole 
essence  of  the  system  of  a  school  of  artists  mav  be  comprehended,  lavished  on 
a  small  but  most  stately  effort  of  their  genius.*' — Pp.  91,  92. 

We  should  have  been  glad,  had  our  limits  allowed  ua,  to  extract  tbe 
V  descriptions  of  San  Zenone,  Verona ;  of  Oiotto's  Chapel  at  Padua,  aad 
elLthe  famous  San  Antonio  of  the  same  city.     Mr.  Street's  opinkm  of 
the  latter  is  somewhat  unfavourable. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  at  all  satisfied  either  with  the  internal  or  eztcmftl 
effect  of  the  church— though  it  must  be  confessed  that,  when  seen  from  a  dia- 
tance,  there  is  excessive  grandeur  in  the  grouping  of  the  multitude  of  domes, 
with  the  steep  cone  rising  in  the  centre,  and  giving  distinctness  to  the  whole. 
The  arrangement  of  the  windows  and  arches  round  the  apse,  for  instance,  is 
confused  and  weak  to  a  degree ;  and  I  do  not  feel  that  Niccolo  Pisano  ~ 
fairly  settled  the  question  of  the  adapUtion  of  the  dome  to  pointed 
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by  his  treatment  of  the  domes  here.  The  question  is  still,  I  think,  an  open 
one ;  and  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  will  be  satisfactorily  answered, 
I  still  feel  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  answer  it  far  more  successfully  than 
has  yet  been  done." — P.  118. 

The  chapter  on  Venice  is  certainly  the  most  attractive  and  interest- 
ing in  the  book  ;  and  S.  Markka  has  exercised  its  usual  spell  over  our 
author*8  fancy.  Speaking  of  the  interior  of  this  extraordinary  church, 
Mr.  Street  aays  : — 

^'  It  is  quite  in  vain  to  describe  this  architecturally.  The  colour  is  so  mag- 
nificent that  one  troubles  oneself  but  little  about  the  architecture,  and  thinks 
only  of  gazing  upon  the  expanse  of  gold  aud  deep  rich  colour  all  harmonised 
together  into  one  glorious  whole.  The  mosaics  commence  throughout  the 
church  at  the  level  of  the  crown  of  the  main  arches  dividing  the  nave  from 
the  aisles,  and  are  continued  up  the  remainder  of  the  wall  and  into  the  domes ; 
even  the  angles  or  arrises  of  the  arches  are  covered  with  gold  and  mosaic ;  so 
that  all  architectural  lines  of  moulding  and  the  like  are  entirely  lost,  and  no- 
thing but  a  soft,  swelling,  and  undulating  sea  of  colour  is  perceived.  ITie 
lower  portion  of  the  walls  is  encrusted  with  slabs  of  marble  of  all  sizes,  joined 
together  with  small  rivets,  and  arranged  without  much  symmetry  or  apparent 
design,  except  in  one  particular :  the  slabs  of  marble,  being  cut  into  two  or 
more  thin  pieces,  are  then  so  arranged  next  to  each  other  that  the  pattern  of 
the  marble  on  one  piece  may  just  meet  and  touch  the  corresponding  pattern 
on  the  other,  so  as  to  make  a  regular  kind  of  form  or  pattern.'' — P.  1 25. 

And  again,  in  a  passage  which  is  perhaps  somewhat  fiinciful : — 

*'  But  of  all  the  features  in  this  very  noble  interior,  that  which,  next  to  the 
gorgeous  colour  of  the  mosaics  on  the  walls,  most  attracted  me,  was  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  pavement ;  for  I  know  no  other  word  that  quite  describes  the 
effect  it  produces.  It  is  throughout  the  whole  church  arranged  in  beautiful 
geometrical  patterns,  just  like  those  of  the  noble  Italian  pavement  in  the  choir 
of  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  these,  instead  of  being  level  and  even,  swell  up 
and  down  as  though  they  were  petrified  waves  of  the  sea,  on  which  those  who 
embark  in  the  ship  of  the  Church  may  kneel  in  prayer  with  safety,  their  undu- 
lating surface  serving  only  to  remind  them  of  toe  stormy  seas  of  life,  and  of 
the  sea  actually  washing  the  walls  of  the  streets  and  the  houses  throughout 
their  city.  It  can  hardly  be  thought  that  this  undulating  surface  is  accidental 
or  unintentional,  for,  had  it  been  the  consequence  only  of  a  settlement  of  the 
ground,  we  should  have  seen  some  marks,  too,  in  the  walls,  and  some  tokens 
of  disruption  in  the  pavement  itself,  none  of  which,  however,  could  I  detect/' 
—Pp.  126,127. 

To  the  Pointed  churches  of  Venice  Mr.  Street  is,  we  cannot  but 
think,  rather  unfair  in  his  depreciatory  remarks  ;  of  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria  dei  Frari  however,  we  have  exceedingly  pretty  perspective  views, 
both  external  and  internal.  We  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  show  in 
perspective  an  apse  ending  in  an  angle,  and  not  in  a  flat  side,  as  does 
this  church ;  and  we  very  much  fear  that  even  Mr.  Street's  accurate 
pencil  has  in  these  views  failed  accurately  to  convey  the  efitBct.  We 
must  psss  over  the  general  Domestic  Pointed  of  Venice,  a  subject  which 
Mr.  Street  trei^ts  con  amore  and  very  instructively,  and  hasten  to  notice  an 
ingenious  and  (we  think)  very  happy  suggestion  upon  which  he  has  ven- 
tured in  connexion  with  the  dates  of  the  Ducal  Palace.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  this  famous  building  has  two  lower  arcaded  stories  of  very 
beautiful  detail,  and  above  them  a  plain  blank  stage,  almost  overwhelm- 
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lag  the  delicate  arcades  below.  We  learn  from  historical  documents  that 
the  Palace  was  begun  in  1301,  and  continued  in  1 341 .  and  it  has  been  a 
puzzle  how  to  distinguish  the  work  belonging  to  each  period.  In  op- 
position to  Mr.  Ruskin.  who  has  looked  for  some  distinction  of  style 
between  the  south  and  west  fa^des  of  the  Palace,  Mr.  Street  finds 
many  reasons  for  thinking — as  is  certainly  the  most  natural  supposition 
— that  the  lower  stages  were  built  at  the  former  date,  and  that— to 
continue  in  his  own  language — "  when  in  a.d.  1341,  the  council  cham- 
ber was  found  to  be  too  small,  and  larger  rooms  were  required,  another 
architect  suggested  the  advantage  of  obtaining  these  by  raising  an  im- 
mense story  above  the  others,  and,  without  destroying  much  of  his 
predecessor's  work,  providing  rooms  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  for 
the  Doge  and  his  council.*'  (P.  148.)  We  commend  our  readers  to 
this  interesting  discussion.  Mr.  Street  finds,  very  felicitously,  an 
argument  in  favour  of  his  view  in  the  curious  picture  of  Venice  en- 
graved from  a  MS.  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Domestic  Architectvn 
of  the  Middle  Ages — where,  undeniably,  the  Doge's  palace  is  repre* 
sen  ted  as  consisting  merely  of  two  low  arcaded  stories. 

We  should  have  been  glad  to  linger  with  Mr.  Street  at  Pbvia.  where 
he  finds  some  reminiscences  of  Northern  Pointed  in  more  than  one 
church.  But  we  must  follow  him  by  the  Certosa  (which  is  pretty  fully 
described)  to  Milan.  Here  the  exterior  of  the  Duomo  greatly  dbap- 
points  him,  and  he  thinks  that  its  German  architect  failed  alike  in  fol- 
lowing his  own  Teutonic  style,  and  in  attempting  to  imitate  its  Italian 
variety.  But  his  opinion  of  the  interior  is  very  different,  and  we  must 
quote  his  striking  description  of  his  impressions  when  he  found  himself 
inside  this  great  church. 

'*  But  my  detraction  and  harsh  criticisms  must  end  here ;  for  if,  having  first 
made  the  circuit  of  the  entire  church,  the  flight  of  steps  which  leads  op  to  the 
west  door  is  last  of  all  mounted,  the  first  feeling  must  be  one  of  perfect 
amazement  and  delight — amazement  that  the  same  mind  which  conceived  the 
exterior  should  have  been  able  also  to  conceive  anything  so  diverse  from  it  as 
is  the  interior,  and  delight  that  anything  so  magnificent  and  so  perfect  should 
ever  have  been  reared  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Alps,  to  exhibit,  to  the 
eyes  as  it  were  of  enemies,  the  full  majesty  and  power  or  the  pointed  architec- 
ture of  the  North.  And  mark,  upon  consideration,  how  very  natural  this  was. 
Its  architect  had  been  tied  down  in  his  exterior  by  the  wants,  or  supposed 
wants,  of  a  climate  unlike  his  own,  and  a  material  to  which  he  was  unused ; 
his  genius  had  thus  been  fettered  and  kept  under ;  bnt  here  all  shackles  were 
undone,  and  he  was  free  to  carry  out  to  its  very  greatest  perfection  what  he 
had  learnt  or  dreamt  of  in  bis  northern  home.  And  what  a  result  has  he  not 
achieved ! — absolutely  and  without  doubt  the  grandest  interior  in  the  worid  is, 
I  do  believe,  this  noole  work  of  his ;  its  grandeur  amazes  one  at  first,  and  de- 
lights all  the  more  afterwards  as  one  becomes  on  more  intimate  terms  with  it, 
and  can  look  at  it  with  less  emotion  than  at  first.  And  how  shall  I  describe 
it  7 — for  to  say  that  it  has  so  many  bays  in  length  or  in  width  is  not  sufficient : 
all  this,  and  even  the  detail  of  its  design,  was  familiar  enouj^h  to  me  before  I 
saw  it,  but  still  the  reality  was  so  very  far  beyond  any  descnption>  that  I  feh, 
and  feel  still,  averse  to  attempting  it."— Pp.  217,  218. 

It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Street,  when  struck  by  the  fewness  of  the 
altars  in  this  church  (p.  320),  did  not  remember  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Ambrosian  Rite. 
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The  concluding  chapter  sums  up  our  author's  conclusions  as  to  the 
merits  of  Itab'an  Pointed,  and  as  to  the  practical  lessons  which  our  own 
architects  may  derive  from  it.     He  gives  the  palm  unhesitatingly  to 
the  northern  developements  of  the  style,  and  considers  that  a  lingering 
reminiscence  of  classical  forms  and  heauties  incapacitated  the  Italians 
from  doing  full  justice  to  the  new  architecture.     To  this  cause  he 
attributes  their  simultaneous  use  of  the  round  and  pointed  arch,  and  the 
mdisposition  to  avail  themselves  of  the  constructive  advantages  of  the 
latter  form,  because  they  would  never  allow  the  full  use  of  the  buttress. 
Their  aim  of  preserving  the  repose  of  their  buildings,  prevented  them 
from  iwing  the  buttress,  which — Mr.  Street  thinks — is  symbolical  ••  of 
life,  vigour,  and  motion."     Hence  their  Pointed  arches  were  used  more 
for  ornament  than  from  constructive  reasons,  and  so  were  designed  in 
proportions  which  required,  even  from  the  first,  the  support  of  iron  ties 
from  impost  to  impost.     To  this  very  weakness  however  Mr.  Street 
attributes  the  beautiful  trefoil- headed  form  of  so  many  Italian  arches. 
The  prevalence  of  the  ogee  form  he  derives  through  Venice  from  the  East, 
/n  the  fr'equent,  and  indeed  almost  exclusive,  use  of  the  bearing- 
shaft  and  square  abacus,  Mr.  Street  finds  another  trace  of  classic  in- 
fluence, but  a  beauty,  which  he  would  fain  g^aft  upon  our  English 
Gothic.     The  deep  external  cornices,  the  plate-tracery  of  windows,  the 
MTerity  of  internal  detail,  and  the  simplicity  of  groining,  are  other 
Itah'an  characteristics.     Mr.  Street  has  not  observed,  we  are  surprised 
to  find,  the  adaptation  to  a  warmer  and  sunnier  climate  in  the  compara- 
tive smallness  of  the  window  openings,  and  fewness  of  lights.     Upon 
the  whole  he  thinks  that  we  may  learn  much  from  the  Italian  style  as 
to  "simplicity  and  repose"  of  effect. 

There  follows  an  interesting  account  of  Italian  brickwork,  not  indeed 
very  novel,  but  weU  put  together  and  agreeably  illustrated.  We  were 
a  little  surprised »  however,  not  to  find  in  the  course  of  this  discussion 
any  reference  to  Pugin*s  early  and  bold  use  of  brick,  (though  of  the 
hideous  Suffolk  colour),  in  the  tower  of  his  church  of  S.  George,  Lam- 
hetb ;  and  still  more  at  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  Mr.  Butter- 
field's  ehef  d*cntvre  at  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street.  The  latter  omis- 
sion is  the  more  surprising  because  this  remarkable  church  exemplified 
some  few  years  ago  in  practice,  all,  or  nearly  all.  the  rules,  not  only 
for  the  use  of  brick  but  for  constructional  colour  in  general,  which  Mr. 
Street  here  lays  down  in  theory  from  his  Italian  experiences. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  constructional  colour  usual  in  Italy;  the 
way  of  veneering  marbles^  (so  to  say,)  which  was  practised  in  Venice, 
and  the  better  method  of  using  marble  as  part  of  the  wall,  banded  with 
bricks  or  other  coloured  stone,  which  is  the  more  general  Italian  treat* 
n^ent.  Mr.  Street  pleads  eloquently  for  the  extended  use  of  the  latter 
system  among  ourselves,  and  would  not  discard  the  former  process 
in  particular  places — such  as  decorative  panels  in  the  spandrels  of 
arcades. 

We  hope  sincerely  that  the  present  volume  may  be  useful  in  more  ways 
than  one :  in  suggesting  new  thoughts  to  many  of  our  architects,  and  in 
persuading  many  of  its  general  readers  of  the  beauties  and  merits  of 
constructional  polychrome  in  our  buildings,  as  well  secular  as  religious. 
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INTENDED  CATHEDRAL  AT  LILLE. 

In  reply  to  the  communicataon  of  M.  Le  Comte  de  Caulainconrt* 
contained  in  our  last  number,  we  have  made  arrangements  to  receive 
competition  plans  for  the  new  cathedral  of  LiUe  at  our  rooms,  78, 
New  Bond  Street,  provided  they  are  duly  and  safely  packed  up,  sealed, 
and  directed — "  Competition  Plans  for  the  New  Church  at  Lille,"  and 
also  to  transmit  them  to  Lille  by  the  Ist  of  March,  1856,  the  time 
fixed  for  the  competition  to  close. 


WHITEWASHING  AT  CHRISTCHURCH,  OXFORD. 

Haffbning  to  be  at  Oxford  during  the  early  days  of  September,  we 
accidentally  strolled  into  Christchurch  and  penetrated  into  the  small 
court  (we  own  ignorance  of  the  name  by  which  it  is  currently  known) 
comprising  the  remains  of  the  cloister  and  the  entrances  into  the  cathe- 
dral and  chapter  house.     There  a  sight  met  us  for  which  we  were,  we 
own,  utterly  unprepared, — an  ignorant  workman  whitewashing  thoee 
interesting  remains  of  early  architecture — literally  and  absolutely  we 
caught  him  working  away  with  his  trowel,  cutting  out  the  old  plaister 
with  a  journeyman's  proverbial  carefulness,  and  then  applying  his  wash 
with  the  fine  classical  brush  natural  to  his  profession.     But  we  cannot 
treat  the  subject  except  seriously.     Here  were  a  cathedral  and  a  college- 
cloister,  partly  (the  chapter  house  and  door-way)  of  the  eleventh,  partly 
(the  groining)  of  the  sixteenth  century,  handed  over  to  the  ignorant 
stupidity  of  a  mere  workman,  to  be  treated  ip  a  method  of  which  the 
most  experienced  architect  knows  the  delicacy  and  the  risk,  by  the 
first  college  of  one  of  the  two  co-equal  Universities.     The  man's  un- 
intelligent answers  to  our  questions  proved  how  wide  his  indiscretionary 
powers  were,  for  that  subsequent  process  of  which  the  most  rustic 
churchwardens  of  the  most  remote  country  parishes  are  beginning  to 
be  ashamed.     It  was  not  enough  to  turn  the  operative  loon  to  scrape 
away  at  antique  mouldings, — his  commission  was  to  follow  this  up  by 
burying  mouldings  and  devastations  alike  under  an  indiscriminate  mess 
of  limewash  !     Ere  this  appears  the  "job"  will  be  finished,  and  the 
Romanesque  door  of  the  chapter  house  will  have  been  bedaubed  with  a 
fresh  coat  of  degrading  '*  beautification/*    But  the  diagrace  will  not 
be   over.      The   fact  will  remain,  that  in  the  cathedral  buiklii^  of 
Christchurch*  Oxford,  in  the  summer  of  1 855,  the  precious  remaio» 
of  old  ecclesiastical  architecture  are  still  sul^ected  to  the  barbarous 
disfigurement  of  whitewashing.     Who  may  be  specially  and  personally 
to  blame  out  of  the  chapter  for  this  act,  we  do  not  know — the  chapter 
is  a  corporation,  and  as  it  reaps  the  benefit  of  corporate  privileges,  so 
must  it  corporately  stand  responsible  for  capitular  errors.     It  is  not 
so  many  months  since  a  new — a  reforming — dean  waa  appointed^ 
Poes  he  know  of — did  he  sanction — this  proceeding  ?     If  he  did, 
wonder  at  it ;  if  he  did  not,  how  came  it  Uiat  such  a  step  «o«Id 
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taken  without  his  cognizance?  la  any  case,  Ghriatohnrcfa  has  to 
answer  to  the  architectuial  world  for  an  act  of  61d*world  atnpidity.  for 
which  '*  I  meant  no  harm  hy  it,"  ia  no  longer  admitted  aa  aa  excnaa 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  moat  illiterate  of  churchwaidena« 


DISCOVERY  OF  A  YORK  SERVICE  BOOK, 

All  archsBologista,  and  especially  all  ritualists,  will  he  much  interested 
in  learning  that  a  manuscript  Service  Book  of  the  York  Use  has  been 
lately  discovered  by  two  members  of  our  committee,  in  the  library  of 
Sion  College,  in  London  WaU.  This  may  be  reckoned  perhaps  one  of 
the  first-fruits  of  the  reform,  long  needed,  and  of  which  an  inatalment 
has  been  just  made,  in  the  management  of  thia  ecclesiastical  corpora* 
tion.  The  book  was  entered  in  the  catalogue  under  the  common  title 
of  Roman  Missal,  and  no  librarian  of  the  college  had  ever  had  the  zeal 
or  skill  to  examine  it.  An  inspection  of  the  manuscript  made  it  clear 
that  it  was  one  of  the  long  lost,  and  often  sought,  copies  of  the  Use  of 
York.  This  was  concluded  from  the  facts  that  the  calendar  contains, 
as  red  letter  days,  the  festivals  of  various  York  saints  (the  services 
themselves  from  a  cursory  examination  corresponding),  that  the  entriea 
of  obits^  of  the  fifteenth  century,  belong  to  families  of  that  part  of  £ng-« 
land,  and  that  some  of  the  sequences  are  in  honour  of  York  saints, — 
we  may  instance  one  in  praise  of  S.  William.  The  book  is  in  fine 
condition,  and  has  musical  notation  throughout.  We  shall  hope  to 
give  a  further  account  of  it,  when  it  has  been  more  thoroughly 
examined.  It  is  curious  that  this  interesting  manuscript  was  discovered 
just  in  time  for  the  editors  of  the  Hymnal  Noted  to  obtain  from  it  the 
melodies  of  some  York  hymns — which,  after  the  somewhat  uncourteoua 
refusal  of  an  inspection  of  the  York  Hymnal  found  at  Newark,  they 
had  despaired  of  procuring.  The  fact  of  this  discovery  should  show 
all  ritual  students  that  the  recovery  of  other  lost  hooka  is  not  yet  hope<« 
less.  And  those  who  have  access  to,  and  especially  who  have  charge 
of,  old  libraries  ought  refeiUy  to  seek  carefully  for  such  hidden  treasures. 


S.  MARK'S  COLLEGE,  CHELSEA. 

Fawof  our  readers,  we  imagine,  need  to  be  told  of  what  has  been  going  on 
during  the  last  four  months,  in  relation  to  the  choral  service  in  the  chapel 
of  the  National  Society's  Training  College  at  Chelsea.  As  little  need 
they  be  told  that  the  one  feature  of  the  system,  which  gave  the  most 
general  satisfaction,  and  most  served  to  keep  up  a  lively  and  lasting 
attachment  in  the  Studenta  trained  there,  was  the  Choral  Service,  whicU 
has  been  maintained  in  the  College  Chapel  since  its  commencement* 
upwards  of  fourteen  years  ago.    The  effect  of  such  a  body  of  voiceSft 
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issuing  from  achbir  of  youths  trained  under  a  first-rate  teacher,  comprising 
(with  the  exception  of  a  small  fluctuating  body  of  visitors)  the  entire  con* 
gregation,  was  such  as  to  draw  from  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first, 
Ca^edral  Organist  of  the  day,  when  he  visited  it  in  company  with  a  friend 
of  ours,  himself  an  ezceUent  judge,  and  concurring  in  that  opinion,  the  ex* 
pression  that  it  was  "  the  most  effective  service  to  be  heard  in  England." 
This  was  before  Westminster  Abbey  and  S.  Paurs  had  exhibited  a  choral 
service  in  volume  somewhat  corresponding  to  their  size  and  capacity, 
following  the  example  set  them  in  S.  Mark's.     It  seems  that,  for  some 
reasons  not  yet  very  satisfactorily  explained,  a  movement  with  a  view  to 
the  alteration  of  this  system,  which  has  before  manifested  itself,  broke  out 
in  the  Committee  of  the  National  Society ;  which,  after  several  attempts 
at  an  accommodation, eventually  recommended  "the  consideration  uf  the 
Chapel  Service*'  to  the  Council  of  S.  Mark's,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Bishop  of  London,  its  President,  and  also  Ordinary  of  the  Chapel.   The 
reason  of  this  recommendation,  and  the  point  to  be  "  considered,'*  are 
sufficiently  obvious  from  the  original  notice  of  motion  submitted  to  the 
General  Committee  of  the  Society  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson.     It  was 
there  alleged  that  the  Choral  Service,  as  conducted  at  S.  Mark's,  had 
been  "  an  occasion  of  offence ":    that  the  teachers  educated   there 
*' would  generally  have  charge  of  Schools  connected  with  churches 
where  the  Prayers  are  not  intoned  :*'  and  that  therefore  it  was  ex- 
pedient  that  the  "intoning  of  the  Prayers  should  be  discontinued, 
and  the  singing  confined  within  the  limits  generally  observed  in  those 
churches  where  portions  of  the  service  are  chanted.*'     Any  one  who 
knows  what  *'  Choral  Service  *'    is   will  be  puzzled  to    make    oat 
from   these  expressions  what  was  really  intended  ;   every  one  who 
has  written  upon  it  has  supposed,  and  very  naturally,  that  it  was 
meant  that  the  Minister  should  read  his  portion  of  the  service,  and 
the  people,  (that  is,  in  fact,  the  students,)  intone  theirs  :  and  so  Mr. 
Lonsdale  must  have  thought,  when  he  denied  that  the  Choral  Service 
was  to  be  discontinued :  but  we  learn  from  the  author  of  the  Resolution 
{Guardian,  Sep.  12,  p.  69%)  that  this  is  not  the  case;  but  that  Min- 
ister and  People,  that  is.  Chaplain  and  students,  are  both  to  cease 
saying  in  unison  and  both  to  read  the  Prayers.  Responses,  and  Amens, 
—everything,  in  short,  except  the  TV  Dettm,  Venite,  (why,  we  should 
like  to  know,  is  the  first  Psaim  of  the  morning  to  be  sung,  if  all  the 
other  Psalms  of  the  day  are  to  be  read  ?)  Jubilate,  Magnificat,  and  Nunc 
Dimittis,  which,  "  in  addition  to  the  customary  Psalmody,"  (Stemhold 
and  Hopkins,  we  suppose)  are  "to  be  sung."     The  reason  given  for 
this  is  that  "  the  School-masters  educated  there  are  intended  for  pa- 
rochial work":  they  are  to  take  the  children  to  the  parish-church: 
and  this  not  only  is,  or  has  been,  generally  the  practice,  but  (we  b^ 
our  readers  to  observe)  is  henceforth  "to  be  considered  a  moid  for 
parish  churches." 

We  had  always  thought  that  the  usage  which  had  so  long  and  so 
effectually  contributed  to  weary  the  people,  especially  the  common  peo- 
ple and  in  rural  parishes,  and  empty  the  churches,  so  far  from  being  a 
*«  model "  to  be  established  by  an  extra-judicial  authority,  had  been  the 
subject  of  those  many  and  singularly  successful  attempts  at  reviving  s 
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more  lively  service,  namely  through  the  aid  of  a  chaster  style  of  music^ 
associated  with  a  more  faithful  adherence  to  the  Rubric,  which,  at  one 
time  with  almost  universal  Episcopal  encouragement,  have  engaged  for 
many  years  past  so  much  research  and  labour,  and  stimulated,  both  in 
Clergy  and  Laity,  so  much  zeal. 

Let  us  however  not  be  misunderstood.     We  are  no  advocates  for 

tbe  general  or  indiscriminate  adoption  of  Choral  Service  in  Parish 

churches.    Nay,  we  are  quite  satisfied  that  such  as  has  been  just 

descnljed  ought  to  be  acquiesced  in,  as  best  adapted  to  the  tastes, 

because  to  the  habits,   of  ordinary   congregations,   and    thankfully 

accepted  as  a  great  step  in  advance  of  the  miserable  dialogue  between 

Clergyman  and  Clerk,  or  the  awful  concert  performances  of  the  village 

choir  stuck  up  in  the  western  gallery,  with  the  rustic  congregation 

turning  round  to  look  at,  as  well  as  listen  to  them,  which  were,  we 

suppose,  considered  the  "  model  for  parish  churches"  some  thirty  years 

sgo.    But,  if  the  kind  of  service  recommended  now  be  an  improvement 

on  that  which  it  has  superseded,  why  are  we  to  suppose  that  it  is  perfect  ? 

Does  not  this  rather  suggest  that  it  may  itself  be  improved  ?  and  why» 

among  the  many  processes  which  are  still  going  on  in  so  many  diif- 

ferent  forms  and  places,  none  of  them  without  laborious  and  costly 

ezperimeHi,  may  we  not  expect  to  find  out  what  may  suggest  still 

further  improvements  in  our  congregational  services,  which  will  be 

edifying,  and  popular,  and  wiU  last,  when  many  extravagancies  which 

may  have  come  to  the  surface  in  the  course  of  those  experiments  shall 

have  been  found  worthless,  and  thrown  away  ? 

But  even  this  is  not  the  ground  on  which,  in  common,  we  believe, 

with  every  writer  on  this  subject  in  the  Guardian,  (of  which  the  con» 

tribationa  in  one  week  are  stated  in  the  last  Number  to  be  enough  to 

^  s  goodly  octavo  volume,)  we  make  our  protest  against  the  proposed 

change.     So  much  has  been  written  in  that  Journal,  with  which  we 

doubt  not  our  readers  are  acquainted,  that  it  would  be  superfluous,  if 

ve  had  space  for  it,  to  repeat  the  sentiments  or  the  arguments  here. 

^e  need  only  say  that  it  is  well  worth  the  while  to  read  connectedly 

all  that  has   appeared   there,   beginning  with  the  Editor's  Leading 

Article  which  first  drew  attention  to  the  subject  (Aug.  1.  p.  593)> 

down  to   the  candid  explanations   given   by   Sir  Henry  Thompson, 

(Sept.  12),  and  the  replies  of  Archdeacon  Thorp  and  others  in  the  last 

Number.     We  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  any  mind,  after 

^t  perusal,  that  whether  so  intended  or  not,  the  prohibition  of  a 

Chord  Service  in  a  College  Chapel,   where   substantially   the  whole 

congregation  consists  of  Students  to  whom  it  is  desirable  to  give  as 

perfect  an  education  in  congregational  music  as  is  compatible  with 

their  other  more  necessary  qualifications,  is  "  a  heavy  blow  and  great 

discouFBgement,"  as  it  is  termed  by  Archdeacon  Thorp,  to  those  who 

have  been  trying  hard  to  see  what  they  could  make  of  such  a  service 

as  an  instrument  of  social  worship  :  and  quite  enough  to  justify  the 

demand  for  an  explanation  as  to  what  are  the  causes  that  require  its 

abolition.     For  if  it  should  turn  out  to  be  distasteful  only  to  those, 

vho  Jock  in  at  S.  Mark*s  on  a  Sunday  to  hear  the  singing,  or  to  those 

parties  who  are  agitating  against  Choral  Service  at  other  places,  surely 
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lAiOfie  also  ought  to  have  a  Toioe  in  the  matter,  who  wete  among 
the  first  founders  of  the  College,  or  have  adhered  to  the  Sooiety» 
mainly  for  the  sake  of  that  system  of  education,  which  has  proved  at 
8»  Mark's  so  successful. 

It  will  he  seen  that  Archdeacon  Thorp  has  undertaken  to  receive 
signatures  to  a  Memorial  to-  he  submitted  to  the  Council,  or  to  a  De- 
claration, which  will  be  found  in  the  Guardian^  p.  676,  and  p.  691 : — 
to  be  addressed  to  him  at  Kemerton,  Tewkesbury,  supertcribed  *'  not 
to  be  forwarded,"  not  later  than  October  %U 


THE  MUSICAL  SERVICB  AT  S.  MARK'S,  CHELSEA. 

Almost  all  our  readers,  we  feel  sure,  will  lament  with  us  that  the 
services  at  S.  Mark*s,  Chelsea,  which  used  to  be  a  model  of  Anglican 
worship,  are  to  be  so  no  longer.  Of  all  the  cases  in  which  an  attempt  at 
perfect  choral  Worship  has  been  made,  and  afterwards  given  up,  since  we 
issued  our  first  number,  we  remember  none  that  has  given  us  greater 
pain.  In  general,  such  declensions  have  been  concessions  to  a  ma* 
jority,  or  at  least  an  important  minority,  of  the  congregation,  and 
therefore  might  be  justified  by  the  Divine  maxim  of  not  patting  a  piece 
of  new  cloth  into  an  old  garment ;  but  here  the  congregation  as  not 
of  a  kind  to  raise  such  opposition,  A  high  and  holy  principle  has  been 
•et  at  nought  through  fear  of  an  evil  that  has  not  been  sh6wn  to  exist, 
and  is  not  likely  ever  to  arise.  The  principle  we  speak  of  is  one  that 
has  been  acted  on  by  every  devout  person,  from  the  time  when  *'  Abel 
brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flodc,  and  of  the  fat  thereof,'*  to  the 
present  day ;  namely,  that  what  we  offer  to  Almighty  Ood  should  be 
the  best  that  we  have«  The  evil  apprehended  is,  thsX  the  pupils  of  the 
College  may  be  dissatisfied  with  the  plainer  services  of  the  parish 
churches  which  they  will  afterwards  have  to  attend  as  schoolmasters. 
If  this  fear  be  well  founded,  then  on  the  same  principle  King's  CoUe^ 
Chapel  ought  to  be  pulled  down  without  delay  at  least  to  half  its  height^ 
and  a  plain  timber  roof  substituted  for  the  groining,  as  the  sublimity 
of  that  building  must  occasion  dissatisfaction  with  the  humbler  aichi- 
tecture  of  village  churches.  Who  can  tell  that  we  may  not  have  ere 
long  to  do  our  best  in  defence  of  that  noble  structure,  if  Puritanio 
whims  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  ? 

It  has  been  objected  that  6.  Matk*s  College  is  too  expensive  aa 
compared  with  other  training  colleges.  But  it  does  not  appear  how 
much  of  the  extra  expenditure  is  occasioned  by  the  priest*s  '*  intoosi^/' 
Again,  it  has  been  said,  that  too  much  of  the  pupils'  time  is  spent  ia 
practising  for  the  musical  services.  If  this  were  true,  the  proper 
remedy  would  be  to  use  chants  instead  of  '*  services"  for  the  cantioiea;, 
and  hymns  or  metrical  psalms  instead  of  anthems.  But  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  impoverishing  the  part  of  the  priest  can  aave  any  tinso  to 
the  choir. 

If  these  remarks  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  th^  prunoten  o€.the 
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change,  they  will  probably  eay.  We  hold  as  strongly  as  you  that  our 
offerings  to  God  should  be  of  our  best,  but  we  deny  that  "  intoning" 
{Anglic^,  chanting)  is  the  best  mode  of  reading  the  prayers.  Then,  we 
reply,  you  hold  that  the  English  Church  has  done  wrong  in  sanction- 
ing an  entirely  chanted  service  in  her  Cathedrals  and  Collegiate 
Churches.  Is  this  the  position  which  the  Council  of  S.  Mark's,  the 
National  Society,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  mean  to  maintain  ?  If 
so. — we  are  indeed  perplexed. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  Com MiTTBB  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  July  30th,  1 855 ;  present 
Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  the  chair ;  Mr.  France.  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed, 
Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  W» 
Scott,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb.  The  committee  approved  of  a  design  by 
Mr.  Slater  for  the  tomb  of  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter,  in  the  Uighgate 
cemetery.  Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  T.  Bowdler,  G.  Truefitt, 
Esq.,  R.  E.  Warburton,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  F.  Lygon  (accompanying  ^ 
report  from  the  Oxford  Plain  Song  Society,  with  a  new  seal  designed  by 
Mr.  Street).  The  Committee  then  proceeded  to  consider  a  letter,  for- 
warded by  the  Bishop  of  Moray  and  Ross,  from  Archdeacon  Jermyn,  of 
S.  Kitt*s,  relative  to  a  church  about  to  be  built  in  that  island,  in  which  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  against  the  effects  of  hurricanes  and  earthquakes* 
The  Committee  examined  and  approved  of  Mr.  Slater*s  designs  for  an 
iron  church,  which  will  be  published  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica  ;  and  also  the  drawings,  by  the  same  archi« 
tect,  for  Inverness  cathedral,  adapted  to  the  western  fa9ade  designed 
by  Mr.  Carpenter.  Mr.  Slater  also  exhibited  his  designs  for  enlarging 
Burntisland  churchi  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches  of  Stubbing  and 
Earl's  Shilton,  and  for  a  temporary  altar  in  Chichester  cathedral.  A 
beautiful  design,  by  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter,  for  the  organ-case  at  Sher« 
borne  Minster,  was  next  examined ;  and  also  the  drawings  of  S.  Bar« 
tholomew,  Smithfield,  in  its  present  mutilated  state,  one  of  the  roost 
interesting  remains  of  mediaeval  architecture  in  London,  which  it  is 
now  happily  proposed  to  restore.  The  Committee  then  inspected  Mr. 
Clarke*8  drawings  for  the  restoration  of  the  ruined  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  a  conspicuous  object,  near  the  Basingstoke  station,  to  all  tra« 
vellers  by  the  South- Western  Railway ;  and  also  the  same  architect'* 
designs  for  the  re- arrangement  of  Biddenden  church,  Kent.  Mr.  W. 
White  met  the  committee  and  submitted  his  designs  for  S.  Michaers 
aohool  at  Wantage,  Berks,  and  a  parochial  school  add  master's  house 
at  Great  Budworth.  The  Committee  also  examined  the  designs  for 
a  new  church  at  Greenbithe,  by  Messrs.  VulUaray  and  Johnson, 
and  a  lithograph  of  S.  Saviour's,  Haverstock-hill.  A  letter  was  read 
from  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Walsh,  of  Sydney,  containing  some  account  of 
Australian  progress  in  church  architecture ;  and  communications  were 
made  about  the  restoration  of  Bridlington  Priory  church,  and  S.  Mary- 
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church,  Devon — about  the  consecration  of  Kingweston  church*  Somer- 
Betshire — and  about  the  meeting  of  the  Bucks  Architectural  Society. 
The  discovery,  by  two  members  of  the  committee,  of  a  York  Service 
Book  in  the  library  of  Sion  College  was  announced  and  commented 
upon.  From  this  most  valuable,  and  perhaps  unique,  manuscript,  the 
wanting  York  melodies  will  be  obtained  for  the  Hymnal  Noted. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tbb  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  August  Itt,  in  con- 
nection with  the  consecration  of  Akely  church,  designed  by  Mr.  Tar- 
ring, and  with  excursions  to  Maidsmoreton  church  and  to  HiUesden. 
Papers  were  read  by  various  persons,  and  a  temporary  museum  .of  an- 
tiquities was  collected.  The  only  paper,  however,  connected  with 
Christian  antiquities  was  one  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Batty,  on  church-bells, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  Heam,  the  secretary.  Archdeacon  Bickersteth 
was  in  the  chair;  and  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  gave  an  account  of  hxa  proposed 
restoration  of  the  interesting  church  of  Uillesden. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  First  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  August  10th,  the 
Rev.  C.  E.  Gillet  in  the  chair.     Besides  routine  busuiess,  and  a  report 
read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram,  several  papers  were  read  to  the  meet- 
ing.    The  Rev.  J.  M.  Gresley,  of  Overseal,  read  one  on  *'  Crowland 
Abbey,"  together  with  a  number  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Stukeley  on  that  remain.     The  lecturer  gave  a  particular  account  of 
the  foundations  of  the  Abbey ;  its  probable  appearance  :  ita  namerooa 
cells ;  the  discoveries  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  made ;  the 
mode  in  which  the  choir  was  erected  by  different  families  and  parisliea, 
each  undertaking  a  particular  portion  of  the  good  work ;  and  Uie  sacri- 
legious desecration  of  the  building  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars*  when 
the  church  was  converted  into  fortifications  by  fanatical  soldiera.    In 
this  work  of  desecration,  coffins  of  kings,  abbots,  and  princes,  had  been 
sold  for  hort^e- troughs;  but  the  perpetrators  of  this  sacrilegiona  vorlc 
had  suffered  by  accidents  and  calamities,  and  loss  of  femily.     Cait-knda 
and  boat-loads  of  stone  had  been  carted  away  from  this  magnificent 
abbey  fur  building  purposes,  and  to  mend  the  roads ;  and  hundreds  of 
stones  were  sold  to  Spalding  after  the  great  fire  there.     The  lecturer 
concluded  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stukeley,  that  if  there  was 
thing  culpable  in  these  institutions,  some  part  of  them  might  have 
preserved ;  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  revenues  might  have  been 
tained  for  the  purposes  of  religion.     A  paper  was  read  on  heraldry  by 
Mr.  Thompson,  and  one  on  Howden  church  by  the  Rev.  J.  Denton. 
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NEW  CHURCHES,  &c. 

8.  Mark,  Surbiton,  Surrey. — ^The  church  here, — a  very  unsatisfactory 
Third-Pointed  structure,  built  a  few  years  ago, — having  been  found 
too  small  for  the  coogregation,  has  been  enlarged  and  transformed,  not 
without  ingenuity,  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Hard  wick.  The  old  transepts, — the 
worst  features  of  the  former  church, — being  mean  Perpendicular  ad- 
juncts, with  a  most  awkward  square-headed  door  on  the  north  side, — 
have  been  retained  as  transeptal  chapels  to  the  new  chancel ;  not  a  few 
pf  the  old  windows  are  worked  up  again,  and  even  the  pews  of  the  first 
church  reappear  in  an  elongated  form  to  suit  the  enlarged  dimensions 
of  the  new  building.  These  portions  lend  a  later  general  character  to 
the  church  in  its  present  form  than  quite  suits  the  new  work,  which  is 
of  Middle-Pointed  style:  and  the  whole  result  is  confusing,  as  to  the  archi« 
tectural  history  of  the  building.  The  chief  gain  is  considerable  area  and 
especially  a  good  internal  height.  There  is  a  clerestory — of  couplets  of 
lights — which  is  scarcely  adequate  to  the  enlarged  church :  the  western 
end  of  the  nave  extends  beyond  the  aisles,  and  a  west  gallery,  of  stone, 
is  needlessly  added  in  this  position.  A  tower, — ^in  which  is  the  chief 
entrance,  through  a  trefoil-headed  west  door,  of  pretty  detail, — is  en- 
gaged at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle ;  and  will  hereafter  be 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  The  latter — ^judging  from  a  published  litho- 
graph— will  want  height,  although  there  is  a  good  lofty  belfry -stage 
of  two  tall  adjacent  transomed  two-light  windows,  with  a  low  but 
alender  broach  octagonal  spire.  The  aisle- windows  retain  some  bad 
armorial  glass  from  the  former  church;  and  the  glass  horn  the 
east  window  of  the  old  church  also  reappears  in  the  new  west 
window.  The  lights  of  the  latter  being  much  broader  than 
those  of  the  original  stonework,  the  figures  are  inserted  between  two 
absurdly  broad  margins,  with  very  bad  effect.  Ilie  present  east  win- 
dow contains  grisaille  with  medallions,  of  which  only  a  few  are  as  yet 
filled.  The  drawing  of  these,  which  was  the  work,  (we  heard)  of 
a  lady,  is  not  satisfactory  ;  and  the  treatment  of  the  circles  in  the  head 
gi  the  tracery  is  even  worse.  A  Lamb,  inserted  in  a  glory  like  a 
Tudor  rose,  occupies  the  centre,  and  the  surrounding  openings  are 
filled  with  adoring  angels  in  most  exaggerated  attitudes.  Two  larger 
openings  are  filled  with  what  at  first  sight  seem  garlands  of  flowers, 
but  which,  on  closer  inspection,  prove  to  be  meant  for  companies 
of  adoring  Saints  sweeping  round  in  circles.  The  idea  was  probably 
borrowed  from  Dante :  but  the  execution  is  ludicrous.  Ritually 
the  building  shows  a  curious  improvement  upon  its  predecessor.  There 
is  a  pretty  new  font,  with  sculptured  Evangelists  and  coloured  marble 
decorations,  but  no  cover.  The  pews  retain  low  doors,  and  are  most 
uncomfortably  narrow.  Two  bold  arches,  defining  the  former  tran- 
septs, divide  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  into  constructional  choir  and 
sanctuary.  But  unfortunately  this  arrangement  is  not  adhered  to  in  the 
fittings.  There  are  indeed  some  longitudinally-ranged  **  free  seats*'  in 
the  chancel-proper,  with  a  (temporary)  pulpit  at  its  north-west,  and  an 
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open  reading-desk,  facing  north,  at  its  south -west  angle:  hot  the 
sanctuary-proper,  on  a  rise  of  steps,  and  with  a  good  encaustic  pave* 
ment,  is  divided  into  an  actual  chorus  cantorum.  formed  by  rather 
cumbrous  oaken  stall-like  benches  with  subsellse,  and  a  narrow  sanc- 
tuary, defined  by  steps  and  by  a  partial  temporary  rail,  in  which  staods 
the  altnr  properly  vested  on  a  foot-pace.  North  and  south  of  the 
sanctuary  are  chairs  facing  south  and  north ;  and  there  are  hangings 
along  the  eastern  wall  under  the  window- sill.  The  altar  has  three 
almsdishes  upon  it ;  but  neither  superaltar  nor  candlesticks :  and  we 
saw  no  credence.  A  light  brass  lectern  stands  facing  west  in  th6 
middle  of  the  constructional  choir.  Eastward  of  the  transeptal  chapels 
are  chancel-aisles,  with  parcloses  on  their  west  sides,  lliat  on  the 
south  contains  the  organ  ;  while  the  vestry  occupies  the  north.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  a  bad  modern  church  replaced  by  so  much  more  satis- 
factory a  building,  such  as  Surbiton  church  is  in  its  remodelled  condition. 

S. ,  Clifton^  Ashbourne,  Derbyshire, — As  this  church,  by  Mr, 

H.  Stevens,  was  consecrated  as  far  beck  as  1845,  we  were  not  without 
our  scru))le8  how  far  it  would  rightly  come  under  the  designation  of  a 
new  church.     However,  we  concluded  that  all  churches,  built  since  the 
foundation  of  our  society,  were  cognizable  when  discovered.     The  little 
district  church  of  Clifton  is  a  curious  specimen  of  a  transitional  epoch 
in  ecclesiology,  when  so  many  architects  were  dotting  England  with 
small  early  Pointed  structures,  all  of  them  referable  by  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  to  the  Littlemore  family,  and  all  in  their  arrangements, 
if  not  in  their  architecture,  depravations  of  their  model,  imperfect  as  it 
undoubtedly  was  in  itself.     We  need  not  say,  after  this  proeme  that 
Clifton  church  is  a  parallelogram,  and  that  it  has  neither  chancel  nor 
aisles.     There   is  a  south   porch   correctly   placed,  but  balancing  it 
on  the  other  side  a  vestry  just  the  size  of  the  aforesaid  porch.     The 
sanctuary  arrangement  is  the  oddest,  being  a  raised  stone  platform, 
with   a  rail  running  off  at  the  ends  at  an  angle  of  45,  and  where 
we  would   expect  it  to  return  again,  so  as  to  reach  the   east  wall 
at  a  right  angle,  disappearing  altogether.     Then  the  reading-desk  is 
hitched  into  the  extreme  south-east  angle,  and  the  spaces  of  the  east 
wall  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  altar  are  occupied  by  a  bench  looking 
due  west.     The  pulpit  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  the  design.     Imagine 
double  sedilia,  and  before  them  an  out- corbelling  pulpit  of  theBeauHeu 
style,  the  sedilia  in  question  masking  a  staircase,  externally  visible  by 
a  bulging  of  the  wall.     The  effect  is  not  on  the  whole  bad,  although  it 
was  a  pity  that  the  pulpit  staircase  was  made  so  precisely  to  simulate 
sedilia.    The  seats  are  open,  with  the  eastern  bench  on  either  side 
fitted  by  a  higher  back  for  the  '*  quality,"  looking  from  the  west  end 
like  a  low  screen.     Against  the  west  wall  of  the  church  is  a  raised 
bench  for  the  singers,  who  are  decidedly  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  building.     We  had  nearly  forgotten  the  windows.     That  to  the 
east  affects  an  early  form  of  rudimental  tracery,  composed  of  three 
equal  trefoil  lights,  with  two  quatrefoils,  and  a  trefoil  above  pierced 
through    the   almost  solid   stone   heading.      The   side  windows   are 
coupled  lancets.     The  open  roof  is  somewhat  feeble,  but  of  a  good 
pitch.     The  font  contains  the  regular  crockery  fontlet,  and  as  the  bonM£ 
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hmche  a  stove  in  the  centre  of  the  church  sends  up  a  perfectly  yerttcal 
chimney.  The  octagonal  stone  spirelet  at  the  west  end  may  fairly 
pass  muster.     The  jointing  of  the  stones  hreathes  1845. 

S.  Simon  and  S.  Jude,  Earls  Shilton,  1  Leicestershire, — This  parish 
church  is  being  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Slater,  the  old  west  tower  being  alone 
preserved,  and  we  are  enabled  to  notice  it  from  the  architect's  designs! 
The  new  church  is  composed  of  a  nave  of  four  bays,  with  aisles,  chancel 
with  aisles  of  two  bays,  and  sanctuary  beyond,  the  nave  and  chancel 
aisles  being  roofed  continuously  under  gables,  and  a  vestry  in  the  angle 
of  the  north  chancel  aisle  and  sanctuary.  The  pillars  are  quatrefoiled  in 
tection;  the  piers  of  the  chancel  arch  being  boldly  worked ;  the  side 
windows  are  of  two  lights,  the  east  window  of  the  south  aisle  being  of 
three  lights  with  an  ingenious  combination  of  three  quatrefoils  in  the 
tracery.  The  east  window  of  five  lights  struck  ns  particularly  as  an  ori-^ 
ginal  and  pleasing  application  of  Middle-Pointed  tracery ;  the  mullions 
all  intersect,  and  the  lozenges  produced  by  the  intersections  are  filled 
with  different  foliations,  out  of  which  arises  a  combination  first  of  a  lin^ 
of  five  quatrefoils  lozengewise,  extending  across  the  window,  and  form- 
ing its  prominent  feature — above  that  of  a  line  of  four  quatrefoils  set 
square,  and  above  that — higher  in  the  tracery — of  various  trefoils.  The 
chancel  levels  are  one  at  the  arch,  two  to  the  sanctuary,  and  a  footpace: 
The  north  and  south  porches  stand  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west  on 
»ther  side.  The  font  is  in  the  north  aisle  just  east  of  the  cross  gang- 
way, llie  prayer  desk  stands  in  the  chancel  (which  is  seated  stallwise) 
on  the  south  side.  The  pulpit  is  against  the  chancel  arch  on  the  north 
side.  The  seats  are  uniform,  the  aisle  gangpvays  being  just  clear  of  the 
pillars.  On  the  whole  this  seems  a  very  successful  church,  simple  but 
with  considerable  character  and  dignity  in  its  features. 

Great  Budworth,  Cheshire. — We  have  been  much  pleased  with  Mr. 
White's  designs  for  new  schools  in  this  parish.  The  two  schools,  for 
boys  and  girls,  form  a  continuous  range,  facing  the  churchyard,  114 
feet  long,  opening  to  each  other,  where  they  join  in  the  middle,  and 
having  at  each  end  a  porch  and  lobby,  and  a  class-room.  The  windows 
are  all  on  the  front  side,  facing  the  desks,  which  are  all  ranged  in 
parallel  lines  against  the  blank  wall.  A  detached  house  for  the  master 
ranges  with  the  school  at  right  angles  at  one  end.  The  material  is  red 
brick,  very  nicely  relieved  by  bands  and  set-offs  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  r  the  side  windows  are  triplets  of  three  unequal  lancets,  with 
brick  monials  and  under  brick  arches,  all  set  in  high  gables;  which,  as 
are  those  at  the  ends  of  the  building,  are  stepped  all  the  way  up  in  bricks 
The  whole  is  excellently  arranged,  and  the  ensemble  is  very  picturesque, 
although  unpretending ;  and  it  is  especially  commendable  for  its  use  of 
moulded  brick,  and  for  a  little  constructional  colour  inside. 
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Camierbmy  CaiMrui. — We  are  requested  to  correct  two  mistakes 
iDto  which  we  fell  in  our  paper  on  Canterbury  Cathednd  in  our  kst 
number.  The  painted  glass  of  two  small  pseudo-clerestory  windows 
in  the  presbytery  aisle  to  the  south  side  are  not  a  portion  of  Canon 
Lockwood*s  memorial,  which  is  confined  to  the  large  window  under- 
neath.  They  were  (as  their  inscriptions  testify)  the  gifts  respectively 
of  the  Dean  and  of  Mrs.  Lyall.  The  new  painted  glass  in  the  north 
window  of  the  north-west  tower  is  by  the  same  Mr.  Austen  who  has  eze« 
•uted  the  early  glass  at  the  east  end,  and  not  by  his  brother,  who 
executed  the  glass  in  the  west  window  of  the  same  tower.  We  obserrs 
in  the  papers  that  Bishop  Broughton's  monument  is  now  completed. 

Woreutgr  Cathedral, — ^We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  work  of  resto- 
latioD  has  commenced  in  this  cathedral  church  of  mixed  architecture. 
It  has  been  hitherto  chiefly  confined  to  the  external  repairs  which  are 
much  needed  from  the  friable  nature  of  the  red  sand-stone  with  which 
the  church  is  built,  and  the  chief  progress  is  visible  at  the  east  and 
west  ends,  and  the  south  side — particularly  towards  the  west  of  the  nave, 
and  in  the  choir  clerestory.    Onr  readers  may  recollect  that  during  some 
works  of  00-called  restoration  in  the  last  century  the  cathedral  was 
bedizened  with  a  series  of  pinnacles  of  preposterous  altitude.     All  these 
have  been  removed  to  give  place  to  others  of  more  congruous  design. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  new  First-Pointed  ones  flanking  the  east 
gable  are  rather  tame ;  the  crocketed  pinnacles  of  later  design  at  the 
west  end  are  better.    We  should  recommend  the  east  window  to  be  taken 
in  hand  among  the  earliest  works  not  demanded  by  constructional  exi- 
gencies.   It  is  one  of  those  huge  Third-Pointed  openings  which  make  the 
visitors  to  an  English  cathedral  feel  how  far  more  stately  a  termination 
an  apse  is  to  a  church  of  the  first  dass,  and  it  has  had  the  misfortune  of 
having  been  tampered  with  in  its  stonework  and  glazed  with  kalddesoope 
painted  glass  during  the  former  restoration.    Three  new  painted  win- 
dows have  lately  been  put  up ;  the. latest,  but  the  one  which  will  excite 
most  interest,  is  the  triplet  in  the  southern  of  the  western  transepts, 
which  has  been  filled  with  a  First- Pointed  Radix  Jesse,  in  memory  of 
Queen  Adelaide;  the  artist  of  the  cartoon  having  been  one  of  oar 
members,  Mr.  Preedy,  who,  much  to  his  credit,  has  undertaken  this  spe- 
cialty after  having  been  educated  as  an  architect,  in  order  to  .  revive 
the  artistic  character  of  glass  painting ;  and  the  work  executed  by  Mr. 
Rogers.     We  are  constrained  to  say,  that  Mr.  Preedy  has  not  been 
successful  in  his  coloration*  which  results  in  a  uniform  purple.     After 
we  had  ourselves  drawn  this  conclusion,  the  sun  shone  out,  and  we 
noticed  that  the  mass  of  coloured  light  on  the  floor  resulted  in  a  sheet 
of  purple,  and  not,  as  in  better    massed  windows  in  a  spangle  of 
various  hues.     We  are  sure  that  this  hint  will  not  be  thrown  away 
upon  one  who  has  entered  in  so  good  a  spirit  upon  so  honourable  a 
branch  of  the  artistic  profession.     Our  attention  was  more  particularly 
attracted  to  this  window  from  its  being  his  earliest  work.     Auotfaer 
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memorial  window  of  fair  character  has  been  placed  in  the  soHtary 
chapel  which  fringes  the  nave  to  the  north,  and  is  now  used  as  the 
baptistery,  while  a  third,  not  so  successful,  stands  at  the  east  end  of 
the  sooth  choir  aisle.  We  were  pleased  with  the  reverence  with  which 
Matins  were  sung;  and  in  conclusion,  we  have  to  state  the  grati- 
fying fact  that  the  cathedral  is  open  to  inspection  without  fee.  We 
ourselves  inspected  it  at  our  leisure,  as  did  other  persons  of  various 
elasses  of  society,  who  seemed  by  their  orderly  behaviour  to  justify  the 
confidence  shown  in  them.  When  will  all  cathedrals  be  thrown  opea 
alike? 

•  8.  MtLry,  Stafford* — We  have  not  yet  noticed  the  very  successful 
painted  glass  which  M.  A.  O^rente  has  placed  in  the  west  window  of 
this  magnificent  church,  having  inherited  the  commission  from  his 
deceased  brother.  Its  subject  is  a  series  of  medallion  groups  of  the 
life  of  our  Blessed  Loan,  treated  with  considerable  breadth  and  sim« 
plicity,  and  no  undue  grotesqueness  of  drawing.  The  ground  is  a 
sparkling  blue,  which  keeps  its  own  tone,  without  being  confounded  into 
a  promiBouous  purple  in  presence  of  the  red,  which  is  freely  introduced 
into  the  dresses  of  the  figures;  the  ground  is  what  it  should  be*, 
a  vehicle  for  giving  the  whole  window  its  due  coloration ;  not,  as 
is  often  in  the  hands  of  our  glass  painters,  an  area  for  the  promise 
cuous  exhibition  of  incongruous  symbols.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
recording  our  favourable  impression  of  this  church  upon  re*visiting  it 
after  an  interval  of  so  many  years,  as  almost  to  amount  to  a  first  visit* 
Both  in  its  original  structure  and  in  its  restoration,  carried  out  by  Mr« 
Scott  about  twelve  years  ago,  with  its  long  stalled  chancel,  ample  sanc<* 
tuary  and  open-seated  nave,  its  complex  lantern  and  stately  transeptS) 
it  is  most  noticeable,  as  making  with  a  singular  completeness  the  ideal 
of  the  principal  church  of  a  town  of  note — that  undefinable  somethings 
which  is  neither  a  cathedral,  nor  a  mere  parish  church,  but  which 
ought  to  combine  characteristic  features  of  both. 

8.  Chad,  Stafford. — Stafford  has  shown  an  example  of  zeal  in  church 
restoration  well  worthy  of  imitation  elsewhere.  Very  early  in  the  eoole^ 
siologioal  movement  it  restored  (fortified,  it  is  right  to  say,  by  most  ma« 
nificent  special  assistance)  the  grand  cross  church  of  8.  Mary.  The  other 
mediaeval  church,  S.  Chad's,  has  now  been  taken  in  hand.  Without  the 
grandeur  of  proportion  which  characterizes  S.  Mary's,  it  possesses 
very  unusual  interest  as  a  specimen  of  a  Romanesque  town  ohurchi 
The  plan  originally  comprised  a  clerestoried  nave,  with  aislesi  of  four 
bays ;  the  semicircular  arches  carried  upon  round  pillars ;  and  a  lantern 
surmounted  with  a  tower,  transepts,  and  chancel,  the  latter  probably  at 
first  short  and  apsidal,  but  in  Pointed  days  brought  to  a  square  end.  In 
the  bad  days  of  the  last  century  the  aisles  and  transepts  were  destroyedi 
and  the  Romanesque  arcade  and  clerestory,  wholly  masked  within  walls 
of  red  brick,  so  as  apparently  to  destroy  every  vestige  of  antiquity* 
Recently  the  church  having  been  pot  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ward  for 
restoration,  a  very  interesting  arcading  of  intersecting  round  arches  has 
been  discovered  on  stripping  the  chancel  walls,  stopping  short  at  the 
point  where  in  all  probability  the  apse  commenced.  It  has  been  judi« 
cioesly  restored  up  to.  this  point,  and  the  cound-headed  nngle  RomaiH 
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esque  side-lights  above  it  re*opened.    The  nev  east  window;  in  Mid* 
die-Pointed,  is  of  three  equal  trefoiled  lights*  with  a  sexfoil  in  the 
bead,  the  whole  looking  of  somewhat  too  narrow  proportions.     Some* 
what  incongruously,  while  the  new  window  in  question  and  the  old  east 
buttresses  exhibit  Pointed,  the  whole  chancel  has  been  furnished  with  t 
uniform  corbeUtable  of  Romanesque,  both  inside  and  out.     The  founda* 
tions  of  the  to-be-rebuilt  south  transept  and  aisles  are  laid,  the  church^ 
yard  having  been  judiciously  lowered  for  the  purpose   to  its  old 
and   legitimate  level :  and  the  portions  of  the  old  pillars  and  dere* 
story  already  stripped,  indicate  that  the  restoration  of  the  arcade  at 
least  can  be  carried  out  with  literal  fidelity.     At  present,  however, 
we  fear  this  portion  of  the  work  must  stand  still  for  want  of  funds,  and 
the  church  be  re-opened  for  service  with  the  chancel  restoration  alone 
completed.     The  arch  from  the  lantern  to  the  future  south  transept  has 
been  restored  and  temporarily  bricked  up.     When  we  saw  the  diurch 
none  of  the  internal  arrangements  appeared  ;  but  the  chancel  only  had 
been  distributed  into  three  levels,  besides  the  footpace,  and  paved  with 
encaustic  tiles*    The  effect  of  this  chancel  when  completed  will  he  very 
solemn  and  peculiar  from  its  narrowness,   resembling,  we  should 
imagine,  in  general  aspect,  the  recently  restored  chancel  of  S.  Michael^ 
Oxford.    The  east  window  is  to  cpntain  painted  glass.     We  cannot 
part  with  the  church  without  noticing  the  curious  architectural  featura 
of  a  double  western  arch  to  the  lantern,  the  more' western  one  rich 
Jlomanesque,  the  eastern  dying  into  the  wall  of  early  Pointed.     We 
suppose  that  some  constructional  considerations  connected  with  the 
tower  prompted  in  Pointed  days  the  insertion  of  the  latter.     The  tower 
itself,  built  of  the  perishing  red  sandstone  of  the  country,  ia  so  much 
decayed,  that  we  conclude  little  could  be  done  to  it  except  it  were 
entirely  rebuilt.    As  it  is,  however,  it  is  very  picturesque.     The  origi* 
nal  Romanepque  church  and  the  eastern  extension  of  the  chancel  in 
earlier  Pointed  times,  were  of  a  much  better,  though  more  expensive 
etone  than  the  now-perishing  tower.     We  should  observe  that  on  the 
northern  pier  of  the  Romanesque  western  lantern  arch  a  very  curioaa 
inscription  has  been  brought  to  light  on  the  under  side  of  the  aba* 
eufl.     The  letters  remaining  are 

...orm     vocatur    qui    me     condidit. 
We  should  have  preferred  a  leaden  roof  for  so  curious  an  ancient  build* 
ingi  the  coloured  tiles  and  pretty  ridge- crest  look  somewhat  out 
of  place.     We  regretted  to  see  common  circular  stack^pipea  and  eaves 
gutters — the  former  too  not  properly  draining  off. 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  GhosU  Baswgetoke,  ^aato.-— Travellers  by  the 
South- Western  line  may  remember  a  somewhat  striking  ruin  doae  ta 
Ihe  Basingstoke  station,  that  of  the  Third- Pointed  chapel  dedicated  iq 
honour  of  the  Holt  Ghost.  This  is  to  be  restored  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  has  adopted  the  judicious  course  of  a  literal  restoration  of  a  build- 
ing  interesting  from  its  age  and  plan  (not  to  add  its  unusual  dedicatic»n)» 
and  well  adapted  to  serve  as  the  succursal  of  a  country  pariah.  It  ia 
of  four  bays  (destitute  of  aisles),  with  a  three-sided  apse;  measaring 
internally  about  54  feet  by  ^  feet ;  and  a  small  hexagonal  tower  at 
the  south-west  corner  slicing  off  an  angle  through  which  ita  doorway 
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ifrmade.  The  west  (new)  window  ie  of  four  bays,  with  late  tracery  i 
the  remainder,  apse  included,  of  three,  under  four*centred  arches, 
cinqfoiled  in  the  heads,  but  otherwise  nntraceried.  The  western  bay 
MB  iarger  than  the  others,  and  is  on  the  south  side  destitute  of 
window,  the  corner  tower  and  the  chapel  entrance  filling  up  the 
space.  The  restored  arrangements  comprise  an  altar  at  the  east 
end  on  a  foot-pace,  standing  upon  a  sanctuary  platform  with  three 
steps  recessed  in  the  centre,  as  at  Etchingham ;  the  triple  sedilia 
working  into  the  projection  on  the  south  side,  and  filling  the  space 
under  the  easternmost  side  window.  These  do  the  double  duty  of 
sedilia  ^jid  stalls ;  a  prayer-desk  looking  north  and  west  being  ac- 
commodated to  the  projection.  This  is  of  course  not  correct  eccle- 
•iol(^y,  but  under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  excusable.  The  pulpit 
on  the  other  side  abuts  against  the  northern  projection;  the  seats  are 
open  and  longitudinal ;  the  font  is  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  but 
strangely,  the  kneeling  stone  is  represented  on  the  north  side,  so  that 
the  Priest  will  look  south  towards  the  door.  The  tower  will  be  used 
as  the  vestry.  Mr.  Clarke  gives  the  apse  a  parapet  panelled  in  trefoils^ 
that  of  the  •remaining  church  being  plain.  We  cannot  praise  his 
restoration,  a  solid  parapet  with  plain  oblong  panels  recessed,  of  the 
uppermost  story  of  the  tower «  a  parapet  more  or  less  >idorned«  or  at 
least  battlements,  ought  to  have  crowned  it. 

8.  Mary,  Biddenden,  Kent,  is  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  local 
Third- Pointed,  retaining,  as  that  style  does  in  Kent,  the  high-pitched 
roof,  llie  plan  is  the  usual  one  of  western  tower  with  beacon  turret 
(at  the  north-east  corner),  nave,  and  aisles  of  five  bays,  chancel, 
with  aisles  of  two  bays  (that  by  the  way  to  the  south  possessing  a 
curious  painted  flat  cieling  of  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century), 
and  sanctuary  beyond,  the  vestry  being  placed  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  chancel  aisle.  At  present  the  church  is  pewed  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  JMr.  Clarke  proposes  a  regular  arrangement  of  four 
blocks,  with  central  alley,  and  alleys  just  clear  of  the  pillars  for  the 
aisles,  the  chancel  being  seated  stallwise,  and  its  aisles  appropriated  to 
longitudinal  seats,  that  to  the  south  for  the  children.  There  is  a 
mysterious  blank  in  the  north  chancel  aisle  with  the  marginal  reference 

"  llie  seats  in 's  chapel  to  be  slightly  raised."     Against  this  install 

meat  of  pew  we  strongly  protest.  Probably  the  dead  weight  of  an 
existing  faculty  made  any  other  course  impossible.  The  prayer-desk 
abuts  against  the  south  chancel  pier,  and  faces  north  and  west.  The 
pulpit  is  placed  on  the  opposite  side.  The  chancel  rises  above  thi 
nave  upon  a  single  step.  There  are  indications  of  a  low  chancel  soreen, 
though  gates  are  not  marked.  The  sanduary,  which  is  of  ample  di« 
mensioBSy  stands  three  steps  above  the  chancel,  and  the  altar  is  placed 
apon  a  footpace.  The  sedilia  we  trust  are  to  be  worked  into  the  south 
window.  The  door  into  the  vestry  from  the  sanctuary  is  to  be  closed 
up,  and  a  new  one  opened  at  the  end  of  the  aisle.  We  do  not  dis« 
approve  of  this  as  it  encroached  not  a  little  on  the  altar.  The  entrances 
to  the  church  hereafter  will  be  limited  to  the  south  porch  and  the  tower 
door ;  that  on  the  north  side  being  blocked  up,  as  well  as  another  in 
the  west  end,  and  one  in  the  north  chancel  aisle.     We  should  rather 
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fear  crowding  from  this.  The  font  stands  jast  to  the  left  of  the  south 
entrance.  Here,  as  at  Basingstoke,  the  kneeling  stone  is  placed  on  the 
north  side,  to  which  we  must  repeat  our  objection.  The  present 
accommodation  is  calculated  at  about  485,  Mr.  Clarke  proposes  to 
increase  it  to  753. 

S.  Andrew,  Enfield,  Middlesex, — In  this  church  the  sedilia  have  been 
restored,  and  the  chancel  has  been  furnished  with  stall- wise  benches 
for  the  choir. 

S.  John  Baptist,  Little  Maplestead,  Essex. — We  are  very  glad  to 
hear  that  the  restoration  of  this  uniquely  interesting  church  is  to  be 
completed,  including  the  fitting  and  the  decoration  by  mural  paintings 
and  painted  windows  of  the  chancel.  Our  readers  need  not  to  be  re- 
minded that  this,  one  of  the  four  round  churches  of  England,  and  the 
only  one  in  Middle- Pointed,  has  been  most  satisfactorily  restored  hj 
Carpenter.  The  completion  of  the  works  is  in  Mr.  Slater's  hands. 
We  hope  to  describe  it  as  alone  it  ought  to  be  described,  from  ocular 
inspection,  at  no  very  distant  period.  In  the  interim  we  cannot  ab- 
stain from  paying  this  tribute  to  a  restoration  carried  out  by  persons 
with  whom  it  was  a  labour  of  love  and  not  of  duty,  under  circani- 
stances  of  peculiar  discouragement  on  every  side,  which  might  easily 
have  checked  less  true-hearted  church  restorers. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

MB.    BDWABD    A.   FBBBMAN   AND   WICKBS^S   SPI&BB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

SiB. — I  am  not  at  all  surprised  that  you  should  be,  as  you  say  in 
your  last  number,  (p.  933)  "  puzzled*'  at  the  appearance  of  my  essay 
in  Mr.  Wickes'  "  Spires  and  Towers,"  without  the  slightest  hint  of  its 
being  mine,  beyond  my  name  at  the  end.  Yon  are  only  in  the  same 
state  of  mind  that  I  was  myself  on  the  receipt  of  the  volume.  I  will 
tell  you  all  I  know  about  the  matter. 

After  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  his  work,  Mr.  Wickes, 
who  was  then  entirely  unknown  to  me,  requested  me  to  furnish  an 
essay  on  Spires  and  Towers  to  accompany  the  second  volume.  To  this 
I  agreed  on  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  was  that  my  name  should 
appear  as  the  author ;  I  cannot  undertake  to  swear  whether  I  did  or  did 
not  formally  add  the  words  '*  in  the  title-page,"  but  such  waa  certainly 
what  was  latent  in  my  mind ;  and  I  do  not  understand  how  any  one 
could  consider  the  stipulation  as  carried  out  by  any  other  process.  Yon 
may  judge  then  of  my  surprise  when  I  discovered  that  Mr.  Wickes  had 
thought  it  quite  unnecessary  to  insert  my  name  in  the  title-page,  or 

even  at  the  head  of  the  essay  ;  but  simply  to  write  it  like  a  signature 

not,  you  may  observe,  my  usual  signature — at  the  end.  Whether  he 
will  find  any  one  else  to  agree  with  him  in  this  view,  I  greatly  doubt ; 
you  at  least  evidently  do  not. 
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la  the  only  notice  I  have  yet  seen  of  the  book  besides  your  own,  one 
in  the  «'  Christian  Remembrancer."  the  essay  is  alluded  to  without  any 
hint  of  its  being  mine.  For  this  I  owe  the  critic  no  grudge,  nor  am  I 
in  the  least  surprised.  It  is  only  what  is  likely  to  happen.  If,  as  is 
quite  possible,  his  patience  failed  him  before  he  reached  the  last  page, 
he  might  read  and  review  the  essay  in  perfect  good  faith  without 
disco veriDg  the  real  author. 

I  am,  Sir.  your  obedient  servant, 

Lanrumney,  Monmouthshire,  Edward  A.  Fbbbmak. 

Asput  7th,  1 856. 

[We  have  been  applied  to  by  a  member,  residing  in  the  country,  to 
inquire  whether  any  other  of  our  readers  has  been  solicited,  as  he  was, 
with  more  than  decent  importunity,  to  become  a  subscriber  to  the 
abo?e  work,  by  two  gentlemen,  supposed  to  be  the  author  and  the 
publisher.  Another  instance  of  **  sharp  practice"  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  gentleman  having  occurred  within  our  own  knowledge,  we  have 
thought  it  no  more  than  what  is  due  to  our  readers  and  the  public  to 
mention  it  in  connexion  with  the  above  letter. — £d.] 

MB.   BROWNB's   LBCTUHB    ON   STMBOLISJff. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sia, — In  the  Ecclesiologist  for  August  last,  there  is  a  letter,  under 
the  signature  of  "  J.  C.  J.,"  containing  some  severe  strictures  upon  a 
"  Lecture  on  Symbolism,"  recently  published  by  Mr.  Masters.  As 
you  have  inserted  J.  C.  J.'s  letter,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me  space 
for  a  few  words  in  reply  to  some  of  his  remarks. 

The  gravest  charge  which  J.  C.  J.  makes  against  the  pamphlet  in 
question  is,  that  the  author  has  been  guilty  of  "  an  utter  con^sion  of 
ideas  '*  between  what  he  would  have  to  be  two  distinct  branches  of 
Symbolism — the  one,  which  he  would  call  real,  or  designed  :  the  other 
symbolism  post  /actum,  or  imaginative.  Now,  sir,  a  retort  is  not 
always* either  a  courteous,  or  a  very  satisfactory  mode  of  argument. 
But  in  the  present  instance,  I  really  cannot  help  replying,  that  the 
coofusion  of  which  J.  G.  J.  complains  is  altogether  of  his  own  crea- 
tion. Let  us  take  any  of  the  most  acknowledged  instances  of  symbo- 
lism, such  as  the  myth  of  Orpheus  as  applied  to  the  history  of  our 
Blessed  Lo&o,  the  four  beasts  of  the  Revelation,  used  to  designate  the 
foor  Evangelists,  or  the  trefoil  leaf,  employed  to  typify  the  Blessed 
TaiviTT  :  and  all  these,  it  is  obvious,  are  instances  of  ex  post  facto, 
imaginative,  symbolism.  But  are  they  therefore  not  equally  instances 
of  true  historical  symbolbm  also  ?  Is  it  not  true  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  architects  and  artists  did  use  these  emblems  to  designate  the  ideas 
thus  imaginatively  attached  to  them  ?  The  truth  is,  that  in  all  these 
cases  imagination  points  out  the  connection  between  the  symbol  and 
the  object  which  it  represents,  whilst  history  tells  us  which  out  of  a 
multitude  that  might  possibly  be,  is  in  truth  the  idea  which  was  really 
intended  to  be  connected  with  the  symbol :  and  J.  C.  J.  has  fallen 
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into  the  logical  eiror  of  a  cross- dmaion.  when  he  msistt  npon  making 
two  kinds  of  symbolism  out  of  what  mnst  be  united  in  all  real  symbo- 
fisra  whatever.  So,  even  in  such  extreme  instances  of  imaghiative 
symbolism  as  that  derived  from  the  foundation  stone,  or  the  walla  of 
the  building,  such  hymns  as  the  Angulare  fundamenium^  or  (Mtsiis 
Urbs,  show  that  the  ideas  thus  attributed  to  the  material  structore  of 
the  Church,  were  prominent  and  well  recognized  by  those  who  wers 
at  least  the  companions  of  the  builders,  and  could  any  one  doubt  that 
a  mind  fiuniliar  with  snch  ideas,  would  leave  the  impress  of  them  opon 
the  structures  which  he  reared  ?  so  that  this,  and  this  only,  will  often 
afford  a  clue  to  features  of  construction  otherwise  inexplicable. 

The  error  which  J.  C.  J.  intended  to  reprehend,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  letter,  is  one  which  I  would  reprobate  quite  as 
strongly  as  himself.  It  is  indeed  what  I  meant  to  express,  when  I 
said  in  the  preface,  that  on  such  a  subject  a  claim  to  originality  would 
be  to  prefer  hypothesis  to  fact.  It  is  the  interpretation  of  existing 
symbols  by  conjecture,  founded  not  on  historical  evidence  of  what 
actually  was  the  intention  of  the  artist,  but  on  mere  imagination  of 
what  it  possibly  might  have  been.  And  then  by  way  of  an  eje  uno  Usee 
omnes,  he  pitches  upon,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  in  which  hesita- 
tingly, and  avowedly  as  a  mere  conjecture,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest 
a  possible  meaning  for  an  undoubtedly  very  puzzling  symbolical  form. 
In  all  other  instances  which  I  have  cited,  I  have  relied,  with  more  or 
less  confidence,  upon  what  I  consider  trustworthy  authorities ;  although 
they  may  occasionally,  in  the  absence  of  express  testimony,  have  done 
what  other  non- contemporary  historians  are  compelled  to  do.  and  in- 
terpreted existing  problems,  by  probable  deduction  from  recognized 
&ct8,  instead  of  giving  them  up  in  despair  from  the  want  of  demonstra- 
tive proof.  But  what  ean  J.  C.  J.  mean  when  he  says,  that  "  through 
it,"  (this  laxity  of  investigation)  '*  architectural  and  artistic  talent  is 
cramped,  the  art  of  ornamentation  is  almost  done  away  with,  and  in 
many  cases  a  tame  sentimental  plagiarism  takes  their  place,  so  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  being  reduced  to  a  stationary  architecture  like  that  of 
Egypt."  Surely  many  very  bad  consequences  may  arise  from  inac^ 
curacy  of  historical  investigation ;  but  how  the  abandonment  of  pre- 
cedent, the  contempt  for  rigid  rule,  and  the  giving  fuU  play  to  the 
imagination,  can  lead  to  *'  a  tame  sentimental  plagiarism,"  it  passes 
my  powers  to  conceive. 

Then  as  to  colour : — J.  G.  J.  finds  fault  with  my  statement  as  to  the 
Usual  colours  in  the  dress  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  And  he  baa 
adduced  nine  instances  to  the  contrary.  Why,  of  course,  he  might  as 
easily  have  given  a  hundred  exceptions.  But  that  is  not  the  question  : 
the  question  is,  what  is  the  rule  ?  And  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  picture  gallenes 
of  Europe,  whether  for  every  instance  in  which  the  rule  is  departed 
from,  they  could  not  name  a  hundred  where  the  red  tunic  and  the  blue 
mantle  are  the  distinguishing  dress  of  the  Madonna.  Add  to  wbich, 
that  in  certain  classes  of  pictures,  the  Immaculate  ConceptioB  for  in* 
stance,  or  the  Coronation,  there  is  an  obvious  reason  why  a  robe  of  whate» 
or  golden  embroidery,  should  be  adopted  in  place  of  the  oniifBaiy  ' 
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.  Then,  by  way  of  disproving  my  remark,  that  the  artista  were  aecafl* 
tomed  to  diTide  the  Celestial  Host  into  two  classes,  coloured  respeo* 
tively  red  and  blue,  J,  C.  J.  actually  adduces  three  instances  in  which 
the  Angels  are  ranged  in  ranks  alternately  scarlet  and  bhie.  I 
really  was  obliged  to  rub  my  eyes,  and  see  whether  your  printer  had 
not  dropped  out  a  "  not">  by  mistake.  And  I  really  cannot  honestly 
Bake  out  how  J.  C.  J.  intends  his  example  to  contradict  my  dicta, 
unless  indeed  he  dwells  upon  the  distinction  between  scarlet  and  cn'm- 
Mm.  If  that  be  the  case,  I  would  remind  him,  I  was  speaking  of  the 
symbolism  of  red^  without  particular  reference  to  the  difference  of 
shades ;  which,  though  in  some  instances  I  believe  avowedly  made  to 
represent  different  ideas,  was  by  no  means  so  carefully  or  so  generally 
adopted,  as  the  difference  between  the  great  classes  of  colour. 

Of  course,  sir,  if  I  had  been  writing  a  treatise  on  the  subject, 
or  even  preparing  a  pamphlet  with  a  view  to  publication,  I  should  have 
beaa  careful  to  have  relied  upon  no  authority  at  second  hand,  with- 
out diligently  scrutinizing  the  original  sources  of  their  information.  But 
for  the  object  I  had  in  view, — the  delivery  of  a  popular  lecture  before  a 
very  mixed  audience, — it  would  have  been  as  useless  and  unneces- 
sary, as  with  the  time  at  my  disposal  it  was  utterly  impracticable, 
to  have  conducted  any  such  minute  investigation.  And  yet,  I  do  not 
altogether  think  that  J.  C.  J.  will  find  the  editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist 
at  least,  to  sympathize  with  him  in  repudiating  the  authority  of  that 
from  which,  (as  I  have  been  careful  to  acknowledge),  many  of  the 
examples  with  which  J.  C.  J.  finds  fault,  the  colours  of  the  rood- 
screen,  the  splaying  of  the  windows,  &c.  &c.,  have  been  taken,  I  mean 
the  Introductory  Essay  to  Durandus,  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Neale. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Yours  obediently, 
Hastings,  Sussejf,  Sept,  1st,  1855.  Chablbs  Brownx* 

a.    NICHOLAS,    SAIVTASH. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcclesiologist. 

Sia, — I  forward  the  endosed  report,  from  which  you  will  see  that 
^  and  myself  are  both  more  or  less  wrong,  and,  I  may  also  add,  right. 
The  tower  of  S.  Nicholas  is  not  **  Third-Pointed,"  as  I  fancied,  ex- 
cepting in  the  upper  stage,  neither  is  it  of  **  early  Noman  or  ante 
Norman  architecture,"  as  stated  by  ijh,  but  the  two  lower  stages  are  late 
Norman.  The  south  door  seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of 
both  ^  and  myself,  owing  to  its  being  situated  in  a  private  garden. 

In  the  April  number  ^  accuses  me  of  being  "  very  pertinacious  on 
the  subject  of  the  old  tower  and  the  '  ancient  cathedral  of  S.  Oer- 
man*s.' "  As  the  plaintiff  in  these  cases,  I  had  a  right  to  a  rejoinder 
on  his  defence,  and  I  did  not  then  and  do  not  now  notice  his  last  com- 
ments, because  I  considered  that  the  matter  was  suhjudice, 

"  I  have  lately  visited  the  church  of  S.  Nicholas,  Saltash,  as  to  the 
date  of  which  there  has  been  a  controversy  between  two  of  the 
owrespondents  of  the  Ecetesiohgist.    The  tower  is  placed  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  north  aisle,  into  which  it  partially  projects,  a  strong  indici- 
tion  that  it  is  of  a  different  date  from  the  aisle  which  abuts  against  it.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  the  lower  two  stages  tobeRomaneaqoe, 
and  for  the  following  reasons.  The  small  round-headed  windows  have 
the  character  of  '  Norman'  and  not '  Third-Pointed'  work :  the  quoins 
are  of  Caen  stone,  a  material  I  did  not  find  in  any  other  part  of  the 
church,  and,  I  believe,  not  used  in  Cornwall  during  the  Tfaird-Pointed 
period.  The  arch  on  the  south  side  of  the  tower  and  opening  into  the 
north  aisle  is  large  and  Pointed,  and  has  at  the  springing  on  both  sides 
the  mutilated  remains  of  an  impost  moulding,  never  found  at  any 
period  later  than  the  early  First-Fointed.  I  have  therefore  no  difficult 
in  satisfying  myself  that  this  tower  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Romanesque  period.  Moreover  the  tower  is  not  the  only  remains  of 
work  of  this  period.  On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  is  a  doorway,  now 
blocked  up,  of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

**  The  upper  stage  of  the  tower  may  be  of  any  date.  The  masouy 
of  it  is  rough,  and  different  from  the  other  two  stages,  and  was  proba- 
bly built  to  contain  the  bells,  which  are  not  old. 

••  J.  P.  St.  Aubyk." 

The  decision  upon  S.  German's  church  shall  be  forwarded  to  yoa  as 
soon  as  I  am  in  possession  of  it. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

An  Ecclbsiologist. 

8.  mary,  wallikofobd. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

August  ^Srd,  1855. 

My  Dbab  Sib,  — I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  that  a  mistake  should  have 
been  made  about  Mr.  Brandon's  name,  and  hasten  to  send  you  an 
explanation. 

The  fact  was  I  never  heard  of  Mr.  D.  Brandon,  who,  it  appears,  was 
the  architect  of  S.  Mary's,  Wallingford :  accordingly  when  I  visited 
the  church,  previously  to  writing  my  notice,  and  was  told  that  the 
architect  was  '*  Brandon,"  by  the  churchwarden  who  accompanied  me 
round  the  building,  I  never  for  a  moment  imagined  it  could  be  any  one 
but  the  survivor  of  the  authors  of  "  An  Analysis  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture." Some  windows  in  the  church  closely  resembling  some  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  book  as  g^d  examples,  (or  some  such  phrase)  led 
me  to  connect  the  author  and  the  name,  and  to  use  the  word  '*  charac- 
teristically," implying  also  that  there  was  no  particular  originality  aboot 
the  design,  but  that  it  looked  "bookish."  This  explanation  must 
be  quite  satisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned,  as  the  origin  of  the  mis- 
take must  now  be  so  very  apparent  to  every  one. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Youa   COKTBIBUTOB. 

The  Ecclesiological  Society  having  so  long  taken  an  interest  in  the 
question  of  Christian  Interment,  and  having  even  tried  without  suooeaa 
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to  establish  a  guild  for  this  purpose,  the  following  paper  will  be  read 
vith  great  interest  by  its  members;  of  whom  some  maj  perhaps 
be  able  to  contribate  towards  the  fund  required. 


«< 


BUBIALS    or   THB    FOOB. 


"  The  Guild  of  S.  Alban  (consisting  of  communicants  of  the  Eng- 
liih  Ghorch)  having  been  founded  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
clergy  in  parochial  work,  and  to  revive  and  maintain  a  religions  ob« 
servance  of  all  the  offices  of  the  Church ;  the  members  of  the  Guild 
residing  within  the  parish  of  SS.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  Pimlico,  have 
ondertflJcen  the  burying  of  the  dead  poor  with  becoming  reverence,  as 
ooe  of  their  special  works. 

"  The  Church  has  ever  inculcated  the  burying  of  the  dead  as  one  of 
the  '  works  of  mercy ;'  and  we  have  the  assurance  of  our  Lobd  Jbsus 
Chust  that  such  works,  if  done  to  His  poor,  in  His  Name,  are  as  done 
UDto  Him. 

*'  In  times  past,  the  poor  were  able,  at  a  comparatively  small  cost,  to 
bury  their  departed  relatives  near  at  hand,  in  the  parochial  churchyard ; 
but  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Metropolis  having  rendered  extramural 
interments  necessary,  the  expenses  of  burial  have  been  increased,  and 
unless  due  care  be  taken,  the  slight  reverence  which  is  even  now  paid 
to  the  dead  will  at  length  cease. 

"The  poorest  mechanic  cannot,  under  the  prevailing  system,  be 
buried  at  a  less  expense  than  £4. 1 58.  or  £5.  Ilie  deep  feeling,  how- 
ever, of  the  survivors  struggles  between  prudence  and  love,  and  addi- 
tional expenses  are  incurred  until  payment  of  them  is  all  but  impossible. 
With  the  poorest  classes  it  is  saddening  to  see  the  result  of  this  feeling 
of  respect.  They  draw  deep  on  their  miserable  pittances,  and  pledge 
every  moveable  article,  that  they  may  have  a  '  decent  funeral'  for  their 
departed  relative. 
"  To  aid  the  poor  in  this  hour  of  need,  it  is  proposed — 

"  1st.  To  purchase,  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  biers,  palls,  cloaks, 
and  all  other  articles  necessary  for  the  reverent  performance  of  the 
last  rites  of  the  Church. 

"  ^nd.  To  establish  a  fund  from  which  grants  might  be  made 
in  part  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  burial. 
"  3rd.  To  bury  the  extreme  poor  gratuitously. 
•*  4th.  To  obtain  for  the  poor  members  of  the  Church  a  truly 
Christian  burial. 
"  To  effect  the  above  objects,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  the  more  wealthy 
to  aid  by  their  alms  in  the  Christian  burial  of  their  poorer  brethren,-  and 
thus  show  forth  in  practice,  their  Christian  sympathy  and  love. 

"The  members  of  the  Guild  feel  assured  that  it  only  requires 
&  statement  of  their  object  to  ensure  the  warmest  sympathies  of 
Churchmen,  to  whom  they  now  appeal  for  donations  to  establish,  and 
snnual  subscriptions  to  maintain,  this  work  of  mercy. 

"  Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev. Robert  Lid- 
dell,  incumbent  of  the  parish  ;  the  Rev.  James  Skinner,  senior  curate 
of  S.  Barnabas ;  the  parochial  clergy  ;  Mr.  W.  N.  Green,  130,  Sloane 
^street ;  Mr.  James  T.  Withers.  91,  Westboume  Place,  Baton  Square ; 
or  Mr.  J.  T,  Hayes,  5,  Lyall  Place,  Eaton  Square." 
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The  adoption  of  Pointed  ftrchitecture.  even  by  the  most  advanced 
school  of  ultramontanism,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Some  of  our  readers  may 
recollect  that  a  plan  is  afloat  to  commemorate  the  new  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  by  building  a  huge  Pointed  church  upon  Mount 
Palatine;  and  still  more  lately  we  have  seen  a  statement,  that  the 
authorities  of  Aiz-la-Chapelle  had  availed  themselves  of  the  same 
event  to  start  a  subscription,  and  get  plans  from  M.  Schartz»  one  of  the 
architects  of  Cologne  cathedral,  for  a  Pointed  church  in  their  city,  to 
eost  400,000  francs,  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  promised  7d,000 
francs.  In  this  case,  however,  the  new  dogma  has  clearly  been  made 
nse  of  to  push  a  work  of  church  extension  otherwise  practically  required, 
and  the  project  itself,  after  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Pope,  has  met 
with  an  unexpected  check.  The  municipality  had  given  a  spacious 
■ite  oppoaite  the  railway  station.  The  Prussian  government  however, 
instead  of  confirming  this,  has  refused  to  allow  the  grant,  and  a  amaller 
site  in  another  part  of  the  town  has  had  to  be  bought. 

Ecclesiological  Movement  in  Holland. — M.  Alberdingk  Thijm,  of 
Amsterdam,  known  for  his  devotion  to  ecclesiology  in  Holland,  (upon 
which  he  has  corresponded  with  the  Annales  ArchMogiques)  has  started 
a  periodical  devoted  to  such  studies  in  that  city  entitled  De  Dietsche 
Warande.  We  have  received  a  very  courteous  letter  from  him  an- 
nouncing the  intelligence,  and  requesting  co-operation  and  exchange 
of  periodicals.  De  Dietsche  Warande  (Dutch  Guardian)  appears  every 
two  months  in  numbers  of  a  hundred  pages,  with  illustrations.  We 
hope  soon  to  return  to  this  interesting  movement. 

We  are  obliged  to  Anglicanus  Catholicus  for  his  original  verses ;  whick 
however  are  scarcely  ecclesiological  enough  to  be  fit  for  our  pages. 

Clericus  Cicestrensis  is  informed  that  there  are,  in  MSS.  &c.,  many 
precedents  for  wooden  footpaces ;  which  may  be  covered,  or  noi 
covered,  with  carpet,  according  to  individual  taste.  In  his  particnlar 
case  we  should  recommend  (we  think)  an  uncovered  footpace  of  oak. 
Its  dimensions  must  depend  in  some  degree  on  the  scale  of  the  sanc- 
tuary in  question. 

The  Surrey  Archaeological  Society  have  issued  a  satisfactory  Report 
of  the  Council,  with  balance  sheets  and  list  of  Members. 

The  energetic  Curator  of  the  Architectural  Museum  is  proposing  an 
exhibition,  in  the  course  of  next  season,  of  the  works  of  Pugin. 

A  correspondent  calls  attention  to  Sir  Charles  Barry's  renewed  at- 
tempt to  compass  the  removal  of  S.  Margaret's,  Westminster.  We 
trust  that  the  prodigious  expense  of  this  removal,  if  no  better  reason, 
may  hinder  the  accomplishment  of  this  audacious  proposition.  It  is 
satisfactory,  as  a  sign  of  public  opinion,  that  the  Times  pronounced 
against  the  scheme. 

Our  space  in  this  number,  owing  to  the  length  of  the  report  on  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  has  not  sufficed  for  the  insertion  of  the  letter  of  A 
Curate,  or  for  other  articles  which  are  in  type. 


Received  F.  C.  H.— B.  A.— S.  B.  G.— G.  S.— J.  M.— F.  Ii.  (too 
late  for  insertion.) 
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DB  WITTS  PROPOSBD  EDITION  OP  PALBSTRINA. 

Ih  the  present  total  degeneracy  of  church  music,  and  the  absence  of 
soy  modem  compositions,  emanating  from  a  true  religious  spirit,  the 
attention  of  all  who  still  desire  that  the  music  performed  in  our  churches 
and  cathedrals  should  correspond  with  its  real  object,  viz.,  that  of 
derating  the  mind  and  inspiring  genuine  feelings  of  devotion,  is  directed 
to  the  oompoaitions  of  former  ages.  An  increasing  interest  for  the 
productions  of  the  old  composers  is  gaining  ground  throughout  all 
Europe,  in  France,  and  Germany,  more  especially,  in  both  which  coun- 
tries the  higher  clergy  are  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  to  reform 
the  state  of  church  music  in  their  respective  dioceses.  At  this  junc* 
tore,  therefore*  the  works  of  Paiestrina  are,  above  all,  anxiously 
soaght  for. 

This  great  man  possessed  the  merit  of  being  the  first  Roman  com* 
poser  who  appropriated  to  himself  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the 
Flemish  school  of  counterpoint,  and  of  employing  it  as  means  to  a 
great  end.  He  first  understood  how  to  unite  to  profound  learning 
the  expression  of  truth  combined  with  sublimity  and  deep,  though 
ample,  piety  of  feeling,  in  a  degree  which  has  since  never  been  ap- 
proached, and  far  less  surpassed.  He  still  remains  the  greatest  of 
church  composers,  and,  as  founder  of  the  church  style  itself,  has  given 
his  name  to  compositions  of  this  class. 

No  mosical  collection  of  any  importance,  either  public  or  private, 
ttists  which  does  not  boast  of  possessing,  or  at  least,  endeavours  to  pro- 
care  manuscripts  of  his  works.  Rome,  where  this  great  musician  began 
and  ended  his  career,  is  the  source  whence  all  these  copies  are  derived, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that  the  manuscripts  thus  diffused  over 
ail  Europe  are  frequently  made  with  such  unpardonable  negligence  and 
inaccuracy  as  to  be  utterly  unserviceable.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  great 
demand  for  gruUed  oon^positions  of  Paiestrina;    though  even  Uiese 

vou  xn.  u  u 
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are  many  of  them  founded  upon  very  imperfect  manuacripts  wbich  the 
publiflhm  are  forced  to  set  right  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

Baini,  the  director  of  the  papal  chapel,  who  died  dght  years  ago 
sought  to  remedy  this  evil.  His  object  was  to  publish  a  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Palestrina  in  score,  and  with  the  modem  nota- 
tion; an  undertaking  for  which  he  was  eminently  qualified  by  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  these  compositions,  as  is  shown  in  his  cele- 
brated biography  of  Palestrina,  aided  by  his  position,  which  placed  at 
his  command  aU  the  documents  and  codices  in  the  libraries  at  Rome, 
including  the  archives  of  the  Sixtine  chapel  itself.  He  was,  unhappily, 
overtaken  by  death  before  the  realization  of  a  project  to  which  he  had 
devoted  the  labours. (^f  years,  but  sought  as  far  as  possible  still  to  fur- 
ther bis  design,  by  bequeathing  to  the  library  of  the  Minerva  the  most 
accessible  of  any  in  Rome,  the  whole  of  his  papers  and  manuscripts. 

These  testamentary  dispositions  "were,  however,  not  permitted  to  be 
carried  into  effect ;  the  Pope  having  commanded  the  bequest  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  archives  of  the  Sixtine  chapel,  where  it  now  remains,  for 
ever  buried  from  the  world.  In  addition  to  this  loss  we  have  to  de- 
plore that  the  works  of  Palestrina  existing  in  the  libraries  of  Rome  are 
treated  with  a  culpable  aegtigenoe,  and  sqtlandered  in  the  most  oncon- 
jicientious  manner.  Yet,  whilst  the  Italians  themselves  show  little 
interest  for,  and  with  lew  exceptioils,  are  Without  the  capacity  of  de« 
riving  advantage  from,  these  treasures,  they  slill  withhold  them  with  a 
miserly  jealousy  from  strangers.  Such  being  the  present  state  of 
things  with  regard  to  Church  music,  we  imagine  it  cannot  bot  be  ac- 
ceptable to  all,  who/  from  various  m6tives  take  interest  in  its  refiyma- 
tion.  to  hear  that  an  opportunity  le  now  afibrded  of  putting  the  pablic 
in  possession  of  Palestrina's  works,  in  the  manner  proposed  by  fiaim. 
feuch  as  may  probably  never  again  occur. 

Mr.  Theodore  de  Witt,  a  young  German  mulician,  who  has  made 
the  most  comprehensive  studies  in  counterpoint,  has,  during  the  last 
three  years,  been  exclusively  occupied  with  researches  concerning  chorA 
music,  having  received  a  commission  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  whom 
he  is  sent  to  Rome  to  study  and  collect  classical  compositions.     He 
now  proposes  carrying  out  the  plan  of  Baini.  viz.,  to  publish  a  complete 
edition  of  Palestrina's  works,  for  which  he  is  well  adapted,  by  his  real- 
dence  on  the  spot,  connections,  and  facilities  of  various  kinds.     StilL 
satisfactorily  to  carry  into  execution  a  scheme  on  such  a  scale,  Uie  co- 
operation of  all  those  is  wanted  who  are  able  t6  further  such  an  object. 
He  has  already  made  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  publication  of 
this  work.     As,  however,  these  would  limit  the  diffusion  of  it  to  the 
royal  libraries  of  one  country,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  Fmnoe  and 
England,  it  remains*  for  consideration  whether  a  publication  which  will 
certainly  reflect  lasting  honour  upon  the  country  where  it  appears, 
might  not  be  effected  in  England,  (a  land  already  distingui^ed  by  the 
liberality  and  scale  of  its  undertakings)  thus  s^ieuring  to  the  world. 
for  ever,  the  enjoyment  and  advantage  of  this  great  work. 

In  reference  to  the  proposed  publication  the  following  points  axe  to 
be  observed  :* — 

1st.-  The  work  is  intended  to  be  campiet€m    As*  however,  the  scale 
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of  it  18  so  great  as  perhaps  to  deter  many  from  connecting  tliiemselTes 
with  it  on  that  account;  it  ii  in  coatMi^ilation  to-heginfnr the  present, 
with  the  Mpteits^  collectisg  and  amoging  them*  as  fei  vholcaooording 
to  the  annexed  list. 

^nd.  The  score  will  be  uranged  from  the.  oldest  editions,  published 
by  Palestrina  himself,  in  single  parts,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time. 
The  unedited  Motetts,  s^hich  wiU  be  pubUshed  in  one  additional  Tolume, 
are  taken  from*  the  oldest  MSS.  in  the  Roman  libraries\ 

3rd.  Hie  original  cleffs  are  retained,  with  the  excepdon  of  the  Mezzo 


6o|Nriuio   "Mr-   and  the  Barytone  -^h--  i  but,  whenever  -these  are 


changed,  the  original  cleff  is  indicated  before  the  line  at  the  beginning 
of  each  piece. 

4th.  The  additional  sharps,  flats,  and  naturals,  which  it  is  necessary 
to  add,  will  be  placed  over  the  note,  to  which  they  refer,  in  order  to 
leaTe  the  originaJ  text  unchanged.  They  *  will  be  added  according  to 
the  roles  observed  in  the  Papal  chapel. 

The  collective  Motetts  of  Palestrina,  which  are  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  De  Witt,  some  of  them  first  editions,  some  later,  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Liber  primus  Joannis  Petraloysii  PraBnestini  Motettorum«  qua 
partim  quinis,  partim  senis,  partim  septenis  vocibus  concinantur. 
Romss  apud  hsredes  Valesii  et  Aloysii  Dorieorum  1 560* 

Besides  this,  other  editions  of  1586,  1500,' and  1600.  It  contains 
twenty-eight  pieces  for  five  voices,  and  two  for  sll,  and  three  for  seven 
voices. 

*  2.  Johannis  Petraloysii  Prenestini  Motettorum,  quae  partim  quinis. 
partim  eenis,  partlln  octonis  vocibus  concinantur,  Hbersecundus.  Vene* 
tiis  apod  Hieronymum  Scotum,  1 572.  (This  is  theonly  copy  of  the  first 
edition  to  be  had  in  Rome.)  Later  editions  of  1 58^  and  1 5i)4.  Con- 
tains twenty-two  pieces  for  five  voices,  fifteen  for  six,  flind  seven  for 
eight.  '  ' 

3.  Job.  Pet.  Prsen.  Motettorum,  quee  partifn  quinis,  partim  senis,  par- 
tim octonis  vocibus  concinantur,  liber  tertius.  Venettis  apud  haeredem 
Hteronymi  Scori.  1575.  Later  editions  of  1589  and  1504.  Contains 
forty-fonr  pieces.  ' 

4.  Joan.  Pet.  Pram.  Motettorum  quinque  vocibuB  liber  quartus. 
Ronue  apud  Alexandrum  Oardanum  1 583.  Contains  twenty-nine  Mo« 
tetts.     Later  editions  of  1 584  and  1603. 

5.  Joan.  Pet.  Prsen.  Motettorum  quinque  vocibus  liber  quintus. 
Romse  apud  Alexandrum  Oardanum,  1584.  Later  edition  of  1505. 
Containi  twenty-nine  pieces. 

6.  MoletCa  i^atorum  totius  anni,  cum  communi  sanctorum  quatemia 
vocibue  a  Joanne  P<Jtro  Aloysio  Praenestino  edita,  liber  primuB.  Romae 
Apod  hsaredes  Valesii  et  Aloysii  Dorieorum  fratrum  Brixiensium,  1563. 
Contains  thirty-six  pieces, 

7.  Joan.  Petraloysii  Praenestini  Motettorum,  quatuor  vocibus  partim 
pteoa  voce,  et  partim  paribus  vocibus,  liber  secundus.  Venetiis  apud 
Angdnm  Oardanum,  1581;    Cbntains  twenty-eight  pieces. 

The  Motetts  will  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  five  volumes ; 
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lihe  unedited  MSS.  fonning  a  aizth  and  last  vblame.  One  ToliiiDe 
may  be  pnblished  every  six  monthB,  so  that  the  whole  coUectioa  of 
Motetts  would,  in  three  yean,  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public. 


MOVEABLE  BENCHES  OR  CHAIRS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecchsiologist, 

'  Dbab  Sia, — ^The  subject  of  chairs  and  benches  is  so  far  from  bong 
anything  like  a  res  adjudicata,  that  I  venture  to  trouble  you  with  some 
additional  remarks  On  this  most  practical  question ;  and  I  do  so  with 
less  difficulty  because  the  telling  letter  of  "  A  More  Practical  Man"  hu 
remained  for  some  little  while  unnoticed. 

With  a  good  deal  of  sound  common  sense,  your  correspondent  looks 
at  the  matter  from  a  point  of  view,  which  has  not  perhaps  been  suffi- 
ciently considered ;  and  argues  in  favour  of  chairs  as  tending  to 
fscilitate  the  orderly  performance  of  catechising,  burials,  week-day 
services,  and  the  like.  "  A  More  Practical  Man'*  complaina,  first,  of 
having  been  cramped  "  a  good  many  times,  in  a  good  many  churches," 
in  his  laudable  endeavours  to  obey  the  Church's  directions  respecting 
catechising.  This  of  course  is  quite  possible.  But  what  in  each  case 
was  the  real  source  of  all  this  mischief  and  vexation  ?  in  other  words, 
were  the  churches,  to  which  he  refers,  seated  with  benches, — '*  open 
moveable  benches,"  or  with  high,  ill  shapen,  and  perhaps  badly 
arranged  pews  ?  If  with  the  latter  (as  I  suspect)  his  complaints,  how- 
ever just  and  sensible,  are  unfortunately  quite  wide  of  the  mark« 

Indeed,  I  must  confess  myself  wholly  unable  to  realize  the  diffi* 
culties,  which  he  has  so  graphically  described,  except  in  some  very 
old  fashioned  church,  where  the  pulpit  and  desk  stand  before  the 
chancel-arch,  and  where  the  entire  arrangement  is  thoroughly  bad  and 
perverse.  Here,  of  course,  catechising  would  be  a  somewhat  difficult 
process :  but  "  A  More  Practical  Man's"  attempt  to  grapple  with  these 
difficulties  is  not  simply  grotesque,  but  also,  (he  must  pardon  me  for 
saying  so,)  of  a  most  u»-practical  nature.  *'  He  states  bad  argumenti 
against  the  use  of  benches,  in  order  that  he  may  amuse  your  readers  by 
knocking  them  neatly  down.*' — 

"  Mutate  nomine,  de  te 
Tabula  narrator." 

Of  course,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  children  to  be  catechised 
•Would  be  arranged  in  a  semi-circular  class  round  the  chancel  steps ; 
but  to  cling  to  this  normal  idea  of  a  "  class"  when  your  only  space  is 
"  a  passage  four  feet  wide,  and  of  indefinite  length,"  would  clearly  be 
a  great  mistake.  In  fact  your  correspondent's  arguments  on  this  point 
are  perfectly  conclusive.  In  such  a  church,  the  *'  c/a»s*'  must  be 
superseded  by  what  schoolmasters  technically  call  **  a  gallery" — that  is, 
the  children  would  stand  before  the  catechist,  in  a  little  compact  group, 
;the  shorter  ones  in  front,  and  the  taller  ones  behind.     I  don't  mesui  that 
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diis  would  do  away  with  all  difficulty,  hot  it  wonld,  I  contend,  be  the 
most  practicable  way  of  arranging  the  children,  under  such  very  peculiar 
and  awkward  drcumstances. 

**  But  even  with  this  arrangement/'  I  fiancy  I  bear  ''  A  Move  Prae* 
tical  Man'*  replying,  f  *  I  should  not  have  my  children  well  in  hand — ^I 
could  not  then  pass  a  question  round — ^taking  places  would  be  alto- 
gether an  impossibility — and  my  constant  ezchunation  of,  '  next,  next, 
next,'  unintelligible."  Bot  the  foct  is,  that  in  catechising,  such  bodily 
and  mental  evolutions  as  these,  are  neither  advisable  or  necessary* 
During  an  examination  in  the  school-room,  we  should  of  course  let 
boys  take  places,  and  give  separate  answers,  and  so  forth ;  but  then 
catechising  and  examining  are  two  very  different  things,  and  should  not 
be  confounded.  In  the  former,  we  convey  information  chiefly  by  our 
fuutiome.  In  the  latter,  we  endeavour  to  extract  from  a  child  the 
amount  of  information  which  he  has  already  gained.  I  remember  being 
present  not  long  since  at  a  catechising  on  Sunday  afternoon,  when 
this  distinction  had  been  utterly  lost  sight  of.  The  children  certainly 
did  all  that  was  required  of  them,  with  great  strictness  and  punctuality^ 
but  the  effect  on  the  congregation  generally  was  tedious  and  wearisome 
in  the  extreme. 

A  good  catechist  then  will,  at  least  as  a  rule,  avoid  anything  like  in- 
dividuality ;  and  while  he  addresses  his  children  as  a  body,  he  will  take 
care  to  ask  only  such  questions,  as  almost  suggest  their  own  answers, 
and  then  will  require  a  uniform  response  from  the  entire  class. 

To  return,  however,  after  this  long  digression,  to  the  main  question 
before  us,—- chairs  or  benches  ?  Now  there  is  a  disadvantage  attaching 
itself  to  chairs,  which  will  be  felt,  more  or  less,  at  the  very  times  when 
our  '*  More  Practical  Friend"  is  anxious  to  secure  them.  He  says« 
'i  we  must  be  able  to  have  a  given  space  in  any  part  of  the  church  we 
want."  Oranted.  But,  with  chairs,  how  are  we  to  prevent  such 
spaces  from  being  encroached  upon,  and  so  gradually  lost,  whilst  the 
congregation  is  assembling  ?  Benches  will  hedge  in,  and  so  preserve 
these  spaces  very  well,  but  without  the  assistance  of  some  such  "  awful 
personage"  as  a  verger,  or  a  euisse,  I  do  not  see  how  chairs  can. 

Funerals  again  are  so  little  connected  now-a-day»  with  town  churches, 
that  we  need  scarcely  allow  their  peculiar  wants  to  influence  us  very 
much  in  this  discussion ;  still  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  large  space 
before  the  chancel-arch  (possibly  as  large  as  one  entire  bay  of  the 
nave)  may  be  at  times  wanted  in  many  of  our  churches,  for  such  occa- 
sional services  as  those  to  which  your  correspondent  refers ;  here  then 
we  may  well  allow  chairs  to  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  benches. 
And  such  an  arrangement  as  this  would  also  admit  of  our  placing  the 
pulpit  more  in  the  centre  of  the  congregation, — a  great  point  in  a  nave 
of  some  length,  or  of  an  unusually  large  area. 

Now  in  one  part  of  his  letter  "  A  More  Practical  Man"  introduces  a 
parallel  between  a  church  and — proh  pudor ! — a  drawing-room.  **  Im- 
agine," he  says,  *'  fixed  benches  in  a  drawing-room."  Suppose  on  the 
contrary  I  were  to  imagine  sofas,  and  settees,  and  armchairs  in  a 
church  ? — ^what  then  ?  Surely  your  correspondent  would  not  introduce 
chairs,  or  anything  else  in  his  church,  simply  because  he  flnds  them 
suitable  and  convenient  in  so  very  dissimilar  a  place  as  his  drawing- 
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room.  Nor  again  can  I  suppose  that  Ids  experience  of  the  nse  we 
make  of  chairs  ordinarily  at  onr  fiunily  derotions,  wonld  be  any  forcibKe 
argument  in  his  favour.  At  home  they  seem  to  promote  loangthg  and 
irrererent  attttodes :  will  not  similar  results  fdilow  from  tfaeir  intro- 
duetion  at  church  ? 

•    fiefore  ooneludingk  however,  I  must  say  how  heartily  I  sympathise 
jBrith  alltiiat  "A  More  Practical  Man"  has  written  on  tiie  subject 
of  appropriated  seats;   'In  fiact  this  is  the  strong  pcunt  in  favour  of 
chain  %  so  strong  indeed,  that  we  may  after  alt  have  to  give  up  our 
opposition  to  them*     Chairs  may  be  less  practically  useful  folr  w^nhip- 
pers  than  benches;  indeed  they  are  so  r  but  is  not  this  moat  than 
balanced  by  the  corresponding  advantages  which  empty  chairs  possess 
over  empty  benches  ?    For  the  question,  after  all,  is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  taste  :  we  cara  little  whether  "  a  congregation  seated  in  chairs  looks 
better  than  one  in  benches  :*'  the  whole  subject  assames  a  -  far  more 
practical  bearing  i  and  in  seeking  to  make  our  churches  available  to  tiie 
utmost  extent  for  our  **  heathen  millions,"  we  may  eventually  have  to 
adopt  that  kind  of  Sest,  which,  with  all  its  inconvenience  andshoit- 
eomings,  is  best  fitted  to  do  battle  with  the  great  evil  of  our  day, 
appropriated  sittings.     It  is  idle  to  call  seats,  whether  moveable  or  not. 
«*  open,"  when  they  are  practically  shut,  through  appropriation ;  and  it 
is  still  more  idle  to  expect  the  humbler  part  of  our  town  popula* 
tions  to  oome  to  church,  unless  we  throw  the  entire  area  £reely  open 
to  them  :  poor,  ill  dressed  men,  ver3r  naturally,  shrink  from  the  risk  of 
being  intruders  at  church. 

But  here  comes  the  difficulty.  Let  a  church  start  with  ^«  nnappro^ 
priated"  benches ;  in  Sf  very  little  while,  we  shall  find,  as  your  oorre* 
spondent  says,  seats  here  and  there  '*  tabooed"  by  cushioos  and  nicely 
bound  books, — ^in  fact,  claimed  and  appn^priated  by  the  more  regular 
ehurch*goer8.  Now  chairs  would,  in  ^at  meilsure,  if  not  entvely, 
put  an  end  to  this  sort  of  thing;  benches  must  encourage  it;  and 
without  the  greatest  care,  and  a  kind  of  constant  struggle,  benches, 
however  **  open,"  or  however  nominally  "  uni4)propriated,"  will  per* 
petuate  all  the  worst  and  most  practical  evils  of  the  pew  system. 
,  Benches,  I  am  sure,  are  the  best  kind  of  seats-  for  a  church,  if  only 
we  can  make  them  bon&  fide  open  benches ;  if  not,  let  us  by  all  means 
have  chairs.  A  somewhat  slovenly  congregation  will  be,  at  any  rate, 
better  than  no  congregation  at  all,  and  a  little  noise  and  confbaicMi 
here  and  there  in  the  service,  will  be  fsx  better  than  the  pn^nie^  and 
stillness  whidi. now  reign  supreme  in  our  poor  bepewed  churches. 
.  1  must  really  apologize  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  and  be^  to 
remain.  Dear  sir. 

Your  faithful  servant, 
September  \Oth,  1855.  A 


.  [We  are  obliged  to  postpone  till  our  next  number  an  account  of  the 
success  that  has  happUy  attended  the  experiment  of  using  moveaible 
phairs  instead  of  benches,  in  $.  Gregory's,  Sudbury,  where  the  sputeaa 
of  the  Church  is  being  carried  out  with  the  -most  gratifying  <aiaagy. 
The  building  has  been  restored  by  Mr.  Batterfield.  We  hear  atoo  of 
other  churches  where  chairs  are  about  to  be  introdncedrf-^En^ 
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We  regret  that  Dearly  three  years  have  elapsed  sioce  we  gave  the  last 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  works  for  the  oompletioa  of  Cologne 
Cathedral..  The  KiUner  Dowablatt  happily  enables  us  to  inform  our 
leaders  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  intenraL 

No.  Ill  of  that  periodical  contains  the  minutes  of  a  general  meeting 
of  deputies  from  the  auxiliary  associations,  held  the  30th  of  May,  1854. 

The  Ptiesident  reported  that  the  Ladies'  Association  had  lately  pre- 
sented half  of  the  embroidered  hangings  which  are  intended  to  adorn 
four  paneU  {FelderJ  of  the  choir»  uid  that  these  bad  been  hung  on 
the  south  side.^ 

The  Secretary  stated  the  amount  of  contributions  for  the  year  1853. 
The  Ck>logne  Men's  Vocal  Union  had  brought  from  London  for  the 
benefit  of  the  building-fund  3417  thlr.  lOsgr.  (£510).  The  total  amount 
received  since  die  last  general  meeting  was  29,861  thlr.  4  sgr.  (nearly 
£4480). 

The  Secretary  preceded  to  read  the  Architect's  Thirty-third  Report 
on  the  state  of  the  building,  Herr  Zwirner  beii^g  hindered  by  ill  health 
from  attending  the  meeting.  This  Report  contains  a  complete  reviews 
on  the  origin  and  developement  of  the  undertaking,  which  we  have 
thought  WOTth  translating  at  full  length,  except  a  few  sentences  relating 
to  details  of  accounts. 

''  Kespeeting  the  possibility  of  completing  the  Cathedral  ve  ry  different  views^ 
ts  we  know,  Iwd  bcttn  circulated :  some  thought  the  existing  structure  ii^ 
secure,  sod  doubted  whether  aoy  addition  to  it  eould  be  suooeasfully  made  \ 
some,  without  closely  exsounuig  the  matter,  had  rated  the  building  expenses 
■0  extmYmmtly  high,  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  procurine  the  means. 
When,  in  Ootober  1833, 1  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  honour  or  presenting  a 
npmt  on  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  to  the  then  Crown  Phnce,  now  the 
Kigmng  Sovereign,  mv  rough  estimate  of  2,000,000  thalers  for  the  comple* 
tion  of  the  church  without  towers,  was  thought  so  surprisingly  small  in  com* 
pviton  with  thoee  extravagant  sums,  that  the  aeeomplishment  of  the  building- 
project,  after  this  impnlse,  was  seriously  taken  into  consideration,  and  I  was 
eomminioned  to  make  a  particular  calculation  of  the  expenses. 

**  My  proposition  for  the  partial  erection  of  the  structure  met  with  special 
spprobation.  According  to  this,  the  complete  restoration  of  the  vaulted  aisles, 
ifid  the  raising  of  a  temporary  roof  over  the  nave  and  transepts,  as  has 
shesdy  been  done,  formed  the  first  part  of  the  plan,  and  was  first  estimated  for. 

"This  project  was,  as  early  as  May  1834,  presented  to  the  then  Principal 
Director  of  swiMines,  Herr  Schinkel,  for  revision.  He  ordered  an  estimate 
to  be  given  for  the  nirther  completion  of  the  building  as  far  as  the  permanent 
roof  of  the  nave ;  but  the  structure  was  to  be  executed  only  *  en  oloc,'  and 
confined  to  the  completion  of  the  nave,  aisles,  and  transept,  omitting  the 
vtohing,  and  the  external  srchitectural  detail.  The  estimate  which  was 
seocndingly  exhibited' by  the  14th  of  August,  1838,  gave  the  sum  of  967,368 

*  Thew  hangings,  as,  we  are  informed  in  the  following  nnmber  of  the  Domblati, 
■re  to  be  sospended  above  the  stalls,  where  there  are  certai9  traces  of  paintings  in 
^utemper  on  the  walls,  very  much  defaced  by  age.  They  are  to  consist  in  all  of 
t»eoty.^%ht  subjects  from  the  Nioene  Creed.  The  csrtoons  sre  by  Herr  Ramboox, 
ofColsgiis. 
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thalen;  Irat  afterwardi  an  ettiiiiate  was  required  for  a  detailed  artiatie  eoia- 
idetion,  which  raised  the  sam  to  l^SOO^OOO  thalera,  aod  sabae^ uently  the  eom- 

SletioD  of  the  building  was  sanctioned  by  the  King's  Majesty  through  a 
upreme  Cabinet-Order  of  Uie  12th  January,  1842. 

"  After  the  Central  Union  for  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  had  been  eon* 
stituted,  which  in  §  I  of  its  statutes  took  for  its  object  the  completion  d  the 
Cathedral  according  to  the  original  plan,  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  order  in 
estimate  for  the  erection  of  the  vaulting  and  the  system  of  bnttresses  se* 
oessary  thereto.  The  expenses  of  thu,  reckoned  at  800,000  thalers,  were, 
according  to  His  Majesty's  plan,  to  be  raised  by  the  eight  pronnoes  of  the 
kinedom,  and  a  proposition  to  that  effect  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Committeee 
of  Uie  Provincial  States,  then  assembled  at  Berlin,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
autumn  of  1842.  In  consequence  of  the  small  interest  which  this  in^enioai 
project  excited  in  the  individual  members  of  the  states,  the  propoutKm  wis 
not  submitted ;  and  the  cheering  thought  of  being  able  to  finish  the  whole 
Cathedral,  without  the  towers,  within  twelve  years,  had  to  be  given  op. 

'*  In  consequence,  at  present,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  building-opendons 
(which  were  begun  on  the  4th  of  September,  1842),  we  see  the  stmetare  oolj 
so  far  advanced  as  the  forthcoming  pecuniary  means,  agreeably  to  the  ati- 
mated  costs,  have  allowed.  The  entire  ground-plan  of  the  Cathedral  has  been 
completed  by  the  erection  of  the  transepts,  the  two  gable  walls  of  whicfa, 
150  feet  high,  in  their  varied  architectural  developement,  rise  aa  noble  in^ 
sumptuous  portals ;  all  the  aisles  have  been  reared,  and  completed  with  their 
vaulting ;  above  them  soars  the  bold  nave,  and  stretches  firom  south  to  noith 
and  from  east  to  west  to  the  height  of  the  cornice ;  the  latter  is  already  being 
set  up  on  the  south  side ;  and  here  also  the  gables  and  external  galleriea  (FnnUM 
und  GalerienJ  will  soon  stand  completed,  as  is  stated  in  the  Souvenir  of  the 
Association  for  the  present  year.  Upon  the  whole  then,  the  erection  of  the 
stone-work  of  the  Cathedral,  up  to  the  vaulting  which  is  yet  wanting,  and  the 
system  of  buttresses  necessary  thereto,  according  to  the  first  principal  seetkm 
<H  the  estimate,  has  been  carried  out :  and  the  erection  or  the  pennanent 
roof  will  now  be  proceeded  with,  as  soon  as  the  funds  allow. 

'*  Besides  these  principal  constructions  in  accordance  with  the  estinute,  we 
have  also  already  begun  on  the  west  side  to  proceed  with  the  northern  tower. 
Here  we  admire  the  splendour  and  richness  of  the  two  new  porches,  which 
have  lately  been  erected,  according  to  the  original  plan,  between  the  principsL 
piers  which  belong  to  them,  and  are  already  42  feet  high ;  to  them  betong 
also  the  two  middle  piers,  built  on  new  foundations,  and  42  feet  hi^h,  as  «eU 
as  the  eastern  principal  pier  adjoining  the  nave,  which  is  150  feet  hifth. 

''  Extraneously  to  the  estimate,  the  temporary  roof  erected  in  1848,  and 
various  other  arrangements  have  been  proviaed.  The  purchase  of  buildings 
and  ground-plots,  in  order  to  make  a  clear  space  round  the  Cathedral,  likewise 
appears  among  the  expenditures  in  the  subjoined  statement  of  the  soms  Isid 
out  upon  the  building  from  the  year  1842  to  the  last  day  of  1853.  Among 
these  will  also  be  found  the  expenses  of  the  restoration  of  the  choir,  which 

was  completed  in  the  year  1842 

lliln.      sbt.  el 

"  The  estimate  for  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral,  \ 

exclusive  of  the  towers,  and  of  the  vaulting  and  >  1,200,000    0    0 

flying  buttresses,  was,  as  above  mentioned      •        •  ) 

TbbB.     SgT.  Ff. 

*'  The  expenditure  to  the  end  of  1853  )  ggg  ^qa  i  a    3 
has  been      .        .        .        .        .  |  ^°^**^*'  *°    ** 

'"?q1i  P""^®^**^    expenditure    for  Kq^^  qqq    ^    ^ 

XoSrw  IS  •  •  «  •  .1 

1,088,125  18    3 
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wbiefa  is  ootisidenbly  more  than  ii  reqiiiiite  for  the  oomplelion  of  the  roof 
mad  the  plain  glais  windowe  included  in  the  estimate* 

"This  result  I  think  I  may  consider  as  very  cheering.  It  exhibits  a  proof 
that  these  laborious  works  were  correctly  estimated  for^  and  that  the  operations 
have  been  conducted  in  a  strict  and  orderly  manner. 

"  Under  the  protection  of  God,  to  Whose  honour  this  noble  work  is  beiuff 
Cfccted,  the  whole  undertaking  has  hitherto  advanced  happily,  and  the  bold  and 
lofty  masses  of  building  rise  mightily  on  eveiy  side.  The  great  diflftcultv  of  ioin* 
ing  the  new  parts  of  the  structure  with  the  older  has  been  surmounted  without 
danger ;  and  there  only  remains  yet  the  laborious  restoration  of  the  vaultrng 
abutments  and  ribs  over  the  old  temporary  wall  between  the  choir  and  tran- 
septs, which  will  then  be  pulled  down,  together  with  the  setting  up  the  cen* 
tnng  of  the  vaulting  ribs,  in  order  to  proceed  then  with  the  erection  of  the 
system  of  buttresses  and  the  vaulting  itself.  The  cost  of  this  isi  as  I  before 
stated,  estimated  at  800,000  thalers,  and  accordingly  the  time  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Cathedral  will  depend  on  the  further  success  of  the  collections  of 
the  Association,  which  have  hitherto  furnished  such  cheering  results. 

"  (Dated)  Cologne,  29th  May,  1864." 

The  reading  of  this  Report  was  followed  by  two  good  speeches  and 
aome  other  buBinese. 


The  Cologne  Men's  Vocal  Union  returned  from  their  second  journey 
to  England  on  the  6th  of  June,  1854,  bringing  with  them  the  sum  of 
£1,000,  for  the  building  of  the  CathedraL  'They  met  with  a  hearty  re- 
ception from  the  Directors  of  the  Cathedral  Building  Association,  and 
the  citizens  of  Cologne. 

We  pass  on  next  to  the  following  document,  which  describes  minutely 
the  progress  that  the  building  had  made  up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  and 
is  the  latest  complete  account  of  it  that  has  yet  appeared. 

"Architect's  Thirty-pourth  Report  rbspectino  the  works  for 

THE   COMPLETION   OF   COLOONB   CaTHBDRAL,   FOR   1854. 

"  In  the  Thirty-third  Report,  of  the  29th  May  kst,  the  sUte  of  the  works 
up  to  that  period  is  descriwd ;  it  will,  however,  contribute  to  a  better  view  if 
the  events  of  the  whole  year  are  here  pointed  out  connectedly;  and  this 
appears  so  much  the  more  desirable,  ss  in  the  case  of  such  an  architectural 
work,  calculated  to  occupy  man^  years,  and  comprising  many  different  struc- 
tural parts,  the  results  attained  m  shorter  portions  of  time  are  hardly  percep- 
tible. Moreover,  not  only  the  great  extent  of  the  building  requires  an  equable 
advancement  of  the  structure  on  every  side,  but  this  procedure  is  also  neces- 
sarily demanded  by  the  separate  management  of  the  works  on  the  account  of 
the  King,  and  on  that  of  the  Association.  This  separation,  which  has  been 
strictly  observed  since  the  resumption  of  the  buildmg,  has  been  always  at- 
tended with  many  difficulties  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  works  and  the  accounts ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  very  substantial  advantages  for  the  progress  of 
the  undertaking,  which  must  not  be  estimated  too  low.  For,  since  the  wor^s 
for  the  completion  of  the  Cathedral  are  maintained  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
by  voluntary  contributions,  it  is  necesssry  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  the  Cathe- 
dral-building Associations  ^e  results  of  their  activity  in  the  building  itself, 
and  so  to  k^p  up  their  interest  in  the  undertaking.  Though  the  advancement 
of  the  works  carried  on  for  their  account  on  the  north  side  mav,  in  single 
^ears,  have  apparently  Isgged  behind  the  operations  which  have  bedn  .regu- 
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lariy  continiied  out  of  die  Roytl  fond  imee  the  laying  of  die  foundatioii-tUiiie 
on  the  4th  of  Seplembo*,  1^42;  neTeitheleM,  at  present,  after  twdve  yean* 
uunterrupCed  industiy,  the  two  stand  at  the  same  letel :  as  is  erident,  withoot 
further  proof,  from  the  mere  aspect  of  the  Cathedrsl,  and  may  easily  be  per- 
ceived from  the  following  review  of  what  has  been  aeoomplished  during  the 
past  year. 

**  In  tracing  the  oonrse  of  operations  up  to  the  present  hour,  we  shall  begin 
with  those  carried  on  for  the  Boyal  account  on  the  south  side  of  the  Ca- 
thedral. 

**  At  the  end  of  the  year  1853,  the  onter  walls  of  the  nave  and  transept  ob 
this  side  had  been  raised  as  lu  as  the  under  edge  of  the  cornice  lying  above 
the  principal  wall-plate.  This  cornice  consists  of  two  courses  of  large  copiag- 
stones,  5t  feet  long,  lying  one  upon  the  other,  binding  together  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  outer  widls ;  of  which  courses  the  lower  one  is  richly  orna- 
mented on  the  outside  with  artistically  sculptured  foliage,  while  the  upper 
forms  the  proper  coping.  This  cornice,  onlj  3  ft.  7  in.  high,  constitutes  the 
only  complete  horizontal  binding  over  the  pomted  windows,  55  ft.  high,  which 
airily  pierce  the  outer  walls,  and  make  them  seem  now  like  a  delicate  row  of 
pilhtfs.  For  the  total  height  of  these  piers,  which  descend  to  the  floor  of  the 
church,  amounts  in  all  to  150  ft. ;  and  besides  that  cornice  there  occurs  only 
one  horizontal  binding  in  the  triforinm,  or  middle  galleiy,  whidi  is  vety  ligli^ 
and  open. 

**  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  czerctM  great  care  in  the  constmction  of 
the  upper  cornice.  The  large  stones  were  tied  together  with  iron  damps, 
which  were  laid  in  a  heated  state  in  holes  previously  hewn  in  the  stones,  and 
had  natural  asphalte  poured  rqund  them ;  so  that  by  this  means  all  accession  of 
oxygen  was  prevented,  and  consequently  the  ozydation  of  the  iron  for  ever 
provided  against.  Similar  bindings  of  stones  with  iron,  having  asphalte 
copiously  poured  over  it,  have  been  frequently  practised  in  the  building  of  the 
Cathedral  during  these  twelve  years,  and  are  much  to  be  recommended  :  onlj 
they  must  not  be  applied  externally ;  for  if  they  were,  not  only  would  the 
buildiog  be  disBgured,  but  also,  through  the  repeated  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays,  the  asphalte  would  be  apt  to  run.  All  other  substances  used  for  filling 
round  the  clamps  in  the  stone,  as  mortar,  Paris- plaster,  sulphur,  and  even 
'lead,  have  failed  in  our  cathedral,  as  in  other  places:  they  have  always  allowed 
the  iron  to  oxydate,  and  forced  the  stoues  asunder  by  their  expansion,  as  may 
be  observed  in  many  places  in  the  old  parts  of  the  cathedral.  On  thia  aeeoont, 
wherever,  in  the  recent  work,  asphalte  could  not  be  employed,  bronse  hai 
been  used  instead  of  iron  for  binding  the  stones,  and  the  holes  filled  up  vrith 
lead.  Before  we  quit  this  so-constructed  cornice,  which,  in  its  high  situation, 
seems  like  a  narrow  streak,  it  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  its  eieetkm 
upon  the  nave  and  transepts  all  round  the  cathedral  has  cost  about  26,000 
thalers  (j£S,750),  in  which,  however,  are  included  the  previoualy-erc«ted 
cornices  of  the  porches  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  cathedral. 

**  Not  less  expensive  was  the  erection  of  the  gable-fronts  over  the  vriiidows 
of  the  nave  and  transepts.  They  form  elaborate  baldachinos,  with  theb 
strongly-featured  and  aspiring  copings  beset  with  crockets  on  their  ridges, 
and  crowned  at  the  top  with  rich  floriated  crosses ;  while  the  faces  of  the 
gables  are  elegantly  filled  with  so-called  cobwebs  of  fine  geometrical  work 
{Masswerk),  in  radiated  and  star-like  figures.  This  artistic  elaborataon  and 
the  laborious  cutting  of  the  stones  involved  great  expenditure. 

"•On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  are  six  windows,  completely  fitted  with 
gables  of  this  description,  which  give  to  this  facade  a  sublime  beauty,  whkh 
few  cathedrals  possess  in  an  equal  degree.  On  the  south  transept  also  are  six 
similar  gables,  finished,  with  the  exception  of  the  crosses,  which  cannot  yet  be 
set  up  here  for  want  of  proper  scafiblding. 

"  Between  every  two  of  these  gables  there  rises  nbove  the  cornice  a  *i*»fvdfr 
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piniiade  ^Fkle  oder  Pyramide),  33  ft.  hi^b,  dereloped  M  an  orginiic  offshoot 
of  the  pier  between  Uie  windows,  serving  rather  for  ornament  than  for  a 
nseful  addition  to  the  weight  of  those  piers.  On  the  south  of  the  nave  these 
pinnacles  have  all  been  completely  erected,  for  which  purpose  a  high  flyins 
icaffold  {Boek-gerust)  was  placed  upon  the  fixed  scaffold,  160  ft.  high,  and 
moved  along  upon  iron  rails.  The  drawing  up  and  transport  of  the  stones 
by  means  of  this  ingenious  machinery  appeared  extremely  dangerous,  but  was 
sccomphshed  with  tolerable  ease,  and  without  mishap.  Since  this  flying 
scaffold  has  still  to  be  used  on  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral,  the  upper  parts 
of  the  pinnacles  on  the  transepts  could  not  be  erected.  Meanwhile  the  stones 
for  that  purpose  are  wrought,  and  the  lower  courses  already  laid,  as  far  as  the 
top  of  the  parapet,  which  stands  9  It.  high  above  the  cornice.  The  latter  fills 
the  spaces  between  the  pinnacles  and  gfl3>les,  and  chiefly  serves  to  protect  the 
pssMge  along  the  gutters,  which  are  carried  concealed  behind  them.  But  above 
all,  tbey  present,  in  their  light  and  open  work  of  columns  and  pointed  arches, 
in  connection  with  the  pinnacles  and  gables,  an  extremely  ornamental  finishing 
erown  to  the  nave.  In  the  transepts  also  these  parapets  are  already  erecteo, 
except  in  the  last  bay  beside  the  gable  of  the  porch,  for  the  erection  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  complicated  scaffold ;  and  the  parapet  cannot  be  com- 
pleted till  the  latter  b  removed  again. 

"  According  to  the  plan  for  carrying  on  the  building,  a  part  of  this  porch- 
gable  was  to  be  erected  in  1854,  and  the  stones  were  ordered  for  this  purpose 
St  the  quarries  in  Wurtemberg,  in  the  beginning  of  1853.  The  very  small 
deptb  of  water  during  the  autumn  of  that  year,  ako  the  long  winter,  and  the 
unusual  drought  in  the  following  spring,  almost  stopped  navigation  in  the 
Neckar;  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  Jnne  last  11854],  that  is,  after  an 
interruption  of  more  than  half  a  vear,  that  the  first  deliveries  of  stones  from 
Wurtemberg  again  arrived  at  the  building-yard.  At  this  time  the  great  stores 
of  stone  at  this  place  were  so  exhausted,  that  we  were  threatened  with  a  com- 
plete stagnation  of  the  building-works  in  consequence.  Accordingly,  in  order 
to  provide  agaisist  the  consequence  of  such  hindrances,  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
sttention  to  the  laying  in  of  still  greater  stores  of  stone ;  and  on  account  of 
tbc  funds  necessary  for  this,  the  completion  of  the  porch-gable  had  to  be  put 
off.  Meanwhile  many  stones  have  already  been  hewn  for  that  purpose  during 
ibis  winter,  so  that  they  can  be  set  in  their  places  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring,  after  the  necessary  complex  scaffolding  has  been  erected. 

"  ilie  restoration  works  at  the  wall  of  the  south  choir-aisle,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  combined  with  the  new  works,  were  taken  in  hand  under  very  diffi- 
cult drcnmstances,  and  can  only  be  completed  in  the  course  of  this  new  year. 

"On  the  other  hand,  in  the  interior  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  the  principal 
▼lultugp-ribs  have  been  erected  and  walled  over.  These  form  the  most  im- 
portant principal  constructions  of  the  nave-vaulting,  and  are  entirely  set  up, 
except  the  two  lonf;itudinal  arches  in  the  crossing,  where  they  must  be  post- 
poned, because  their  construction  is  dependent  upon  the  proposed  erection  of 
tbe  central  tower:  and  we  are  awaiting  the  Royal  decision  respecting  the 
ezecntion  of  this  project.^ 

*'  On  the  west  side  of  the  cathedral  the  further  building  of  the  north  tower 
was  taken  in  band  on  the  Royal  account,  within  the  narrow  limits  fixed  by  the 
building  scheme.  According  to  the  supreme  decision  of  His  Majesty,  only  the 
fiftb  part  of  the  public  mone^  ^nted  for  the  completion  of  the  cathedral  is 
to  be  applied  yeany  to  the  building  of  the  tower.  The  extreme  richness  of  the 
srcbitectoral  forms  and  features,  together  with  the  extent  of  the  masses  of 
stone,  consequently  makes  the  progress  appear  verjr  moderate.  At  the  end  of 
tbe  year  185o,  the  middle  porches,  as  well  as  the  side  porches,  had  been  com- 
pletely vaulted  in  ;  above  them  now,  in  the  year  1854,  the  beginnings  of  the 

'  The  decision  of  this  qnestUm  is  given  m  the  next  Report  of  the  architact. 
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drowmiig  gables  bate  been  Uiid,  and  tbe  eolonal  manes  of  eonsftrae&m  fikid 
ap  level  to  tbe  height  of  the  capitals  of  the  middle  pillar.  Also  the  sorthom 
side-pillar  of  the  tower,  adjotning  the  side  porch,  has  been  oontiDued,  with  iti 
rich  details,  to  the  height  of  those  capitals — in  idl,  42  ft. 

"  On  tke  north  side  of  the  eatkedral  the  hmidmg  worke  were  mierteka, 
aceordinf  to  the  eehemej  on  the  aecoumt  of  the  Central  Cathedral  BmUmg 
Assoeiatton, 

**  In  the  year  1853,  from  want  of  funds,  they  were  in  arrear  of  the  eor* 
responding  parts  on  the  south  side,  which  were  proceeded  with  on  the  Boys! 
account. 

*'  For  instance,  the  great  windows  on  the  west  side  of  the  transept  woe  not 
yet  completely  orer-arched,  and  the  whole  veiy  massiTe^and  eonsei|iiently 
expensive^superstmcture  remained  yet  to  be  proceeded  with.  This  tm 
done  in  the  year  18M ;  and,  besides,  the  building-works  in  this  quarter  hits 
been  so  vigorously  advanced,  that  they  could  be  restored  quite  to  a  level  with 
the  above-described  new  parts  of  the  building  on  the  south  nde.  Witkosl 
minutely  repeating  the  description  of  these  works,  which  has  already  beea 
fullv  given  for  the  south  side,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  take  a  genersl  glsses 
at  them. 

"  The  cornice  has  been  completely  set  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  navs,  ind 
the  north  transept;  the  gables  above  the  windows  of  the  nave,  and  the  inter 
mediate  pinnacles  and  parapet,  are  likewise  finished  and  built  up  on  tbe  north 
transept  just  as  far  as  on  the  south.  In  like  manner  the  erection  of  tbf 
northern  porch-gable,  provided  in  the  plan  of  operation,  waa  neeesnnlj 
limited  to  the  preparation  of  the  requisite  hewn  stones,  for  the  reasons  sbon 
given.  The  restoration-works,  however,  undertaken  at  the  wall  of  the  north 
choir-aiilei  were  of  much  greater  extent  than  those  at  the  aouth-east  wsH  of 
the  [south!  choir-aisle ;  and  at  this  place  it  was  necessary  almost  entiielj  to 
renew  the  buttresses  and  windows. 

"  These  extremely  dangerous  and  difficult  operations  are  not  yet  finiihedt 
and  must  therefore  be  continued  in  the  next  vear.  The  principal  vsuhiofp- 
ribs,  which  have  been  turned  in  the  nave  and  transepts,  have  been  alresdj 
mentioned.  The  portions  of  the  works  carried  on  for  separate  accounts  oa 
the  north  and  south  sides  found  their  point  of  Junction  when  the  key-stosct 
of  the  principal  vaulting-ribs  were  fitteu  in ;  a  circumstance  which  excited  a 
very  jovful  feeling  in  all  employed  on  the  building,  and  gave  new  Uie  to  the 
liope  of  a  happy  completion  of  the  vaulting. 

"  Before,  however,  the  vaulting  itself  can  be  executed,  it  ia  necessary  to 
build  the  external  flying  buttresses  requisite  for  its  stability,  such  as  sie 
applied  to  the  choir.  Without  these,  the  lof^  and  unstable  outer  walb  of  the 
wide  nave  would  be  forced  apart  by  the  side-thrust  of  the  vaulting.  In  ooos^ 
quence  of  the  very  slight  strength  of  these  walls,  which  consist  of  weak  f^ 
and  wide  and  high  windows,  even  while  they  were  building,  the  Tibratioai 
were  so  observable,  that  they  increased  the  difficulty  of  correctly  laying  the 
hewn  stones. 

"  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  firm  supports,  which  have  besides  at 
the  same  time  to  satisfy  other  conditions  of  construction.  The  wooden  besms 
employed  for  that  purpose  serve,  by  the  way,  as  complete  ties  for  keeping  toge> 
ther  the  vaulting-shafts,  whereby  alone  it  has  been  possible  to  erect  the  afore» 
youlting-ribs,  and  to  place  the  necessary  centrings,  independently  of  the  lover 
principal  scaffold.  In  order  to  prevent  a  bending  of  the  tie-beams,  from  their 
formidable  length,  they  have  been  so  strengthened  with  cross-wovk  (qpm^ 
werken),  that  they  serve  for  a  support  to  the  scafibld  extending  above  them. 
The  latter,  as  is  known,  was  to  be  supported  by  the  temporsry  roof  erected  is 
1848  over  the  nave  and  transepts,  and  was  accordingly  set  up  in  oonnectioB 
with  it ;  but  since  the  scafibld  timbers  above  tbe  roof  could  not  be  protected 
against  the  effectsof  wet,  and  the  fir^timber  employe^  for  that paipoM,  as  is  the 
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"^^enl  imetiee,  did  not  prombeto  kit  yerj  long»  the  imdtaijped  bad  already, 
in  tbe  jear  1860,  called  attention  to  the  tenons  nihject  of  Uui  very  expennve 
anziliaiy  eonttruction,  and  shown  the  neeessity  of  piocnring  larger  buildings 
fnnds  in  ovder  to  expedite  the  work,  so  that  it  might  not  be  necessary  to 
renew  snch  an  expensive  scaffold.  Thouffh,  in  consequence  of  this  repre* 
aentadon,  ^e  Builaine  Associations  exerted  themselves  to  collect  larger  con« 
tribations,  and  though  more  liberal  gifts  followed  npon  the  Pastonu  Letter 
(dated  Febmary  18,  1851)  of  his  Eminence  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Areh«- 
bishop  of  Colore,  Cardinal  Yon  Geiasel,  nr^ntly  pressing  the  business  of 
the  cathedral-building  upon  the  Diocesans :  stdl  these  contributions  were  not 
anfficient  so  to  expedite  the  very  expensive  works  that  they  could  be  advanced 
to  the  stated  extent  in  the  short  space  of  time  which  was  dlowed  for  the  dura^ 
tion  of  the  necessary  and  colossal  scaffold.  Already,  in  the  year  1863,  the 
horizontal  timbers  and  beams  of  the  latter  were  attacked  by  fungi  and  decay  $ 
and,  notwithstanding  the  renairs  then  undertaken,  this  whole  construction 
could  no  longer  be  considerea  secure.  Accordingly,  for  the  further  erection 
of  the  scaffold,  160  ft.  high,  the  above-described  cross-works,  placed  above  the 
tie-beams,  had  to  be  used,  in  order  to  avert  all  danger.  When  it  is  considered 
that  these  high  and  ponderous  masses  of  scaffolding,  without  any  complete 
aubstmcture,  are  held  suspended  only  by  curious  constructions  of  wood,  over 
the  temporary  roof  of  the  church,  and  consequently  over  the  heads  of  the 
faithful  who  daily  assemble  there,  and  that  besides  they  serve  to  bear  great 
burdens,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  greatest  security  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. To  contrive  and  carry  out  satitfactonlj  a  aolid  framework  of  soa^ 
folding,  is,  therefore,  not  one  of  the  least  cares  of  the  superintendent  of  this 
incomparable  building ;  where  heavy  burdens  have  continually  to  be  moved 
to  anil  fro  at  a  giddy  height,  and  where  the  leatt  oversight,  whether  in  the 
management  of  Uie  machinery,  the  insertion  of  the  clamps  in  the  stones,  or 
the  locomotion  of  the  various  heavy  materials,  might  be  attended  with  the 
worat  consequences,  and  endanger  the  lives  of  many  men.  Not  less  important 
is  it  at  the  same  time  to  make  the  scaffolds  as  light  as  possible,  and  to  avoid 
too  great  an  expenditure  of  wood ;  in  order  that,  while  we  cannot  dispense 
with  the  use  of  fire,  we  may  diminish  the  danger  o^  a  possible  conflagratiooj 
whereby  the  whole  building,  raised  at  so  great  a  cost,  might  be  destroyed. 

"  It  would  be  superfluous  further  to  explain  what  incessant  care  and  watch- 
fulness is  re(]uired  in  order  to  provide  a^nst  all  these  ereat  dangers.  On  the 
other  hand;  it  is  a  happy  thing  that,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the 
extensive  scaffolding  above  the  temporary  roof  in  the  nave  and  transepts  can 
be  removed. 

"  Other  scaffolds,  again,  will  be  raised  for  building  the  external  buttresses, 
both  upright  and  arched,  which  from  this  time  will  form  the  chief  subject  of 
our  industry.  Without  these,  as  has  been  before  said,  the  erection  of  the 
bold  vaulting  is  impossible ;  and,  without  that,  the  completion  of  this  house 
of  God  cannot  *  take  place.  That,  however,  which  is  first  to  be  executed  in 
the  year  now  commencing  consists  of  the  high  gables  above  the  two  portals 
on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  cathedral.  The  erection  of  the  scam>ldiDg 
requisite  for  this  purpose  is  attended  with  extraordinary  difficulties ;  it  cannot 
be  raised  from  the  ground  to  the  height  of  the  portal-walls,  which  are  already 
bnilt  up  to  the  height  of  150ft.,becaute  that  would  involve  a  disproportionate 
amount  of  expenditure.  Independent  scaffolds,  reaching  220  n.  above  the 
floor  of  the  church,  mast  therefore  be  so  constructed  above  the  already  existing 
cornice  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  transepts,  that  the  moveable  machines  k- 
quisite  for  drawing  up  and  transporting  the  stones  may  be  guided  hither  and 
thither  in  the  free  air ;  and  this  operation  must  excite  some  interest  while  it 
continues.  Great  dangers  are  still  to  be  encountered  in  it ;  but  under  the 
gracious  help  of  God,  Who  has  hitherto  so  visibly  protected  this  church 
jising  to  Hia  honour,  we  oonfldently  look  forward  to  further  good  success. 
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'' Anotber  difficalt  and  laboriont  opention  reniainf  ttill  Co  be  ezeeoted,iii 
turning  the  two  aboTe-mentioned  lonsitudinal  Tanlting-iibe  in  tbe  eroomg* 
In  this  place  tbe  decayed  abutment!  above  the  temporary  wall  at  the  end  of 
the  choir  must  be  thoroughly  restored,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  bear 
those  arches  which  are  destined  for  the  construction  of  the  vanlting,  snd,  in 
addition,  for  the  reception  of  the  central  tower. 

'*  After  the  erection  of  these  yaultinfl^-ribs,  there  will  be  no  obstacle,  in  a 
technical  point  of  view,  to  the  removal  of  ^e  temponiy  wall  adjoining  the 
choir.  Tnen,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  two  roof-gablea,  we  ahsll  tlao 
set  about  the  erection  of  tbe  principal  roof. 

"  The  present  temporary  roof  must  nevertheless  be  retained  till  the  vsulting 
is  finished,  and  the  expensive  glazing  of  the  many  large  windows  executed ; 
for  without  these  two  conditions  the  church  could  not  be  used.  It  might  sbo 
be  expedient  to  defer  till  then  the  much  desired  removal  of  the  said  temponry 
wall,  which  separates  the  choir  from  the  nave ;  for,  as  long  as  the  vaultingf 
and  windows  m  the  latter  remain  uncloeed,  the  choir  cannot  be  opened,  on 
account  of  the  strong  and  constant  draught  of  air,  without  stopping  tbe  cele* 
bration  of  Divine  Service,  which  has  been  held  uninterruptedly  for  more  this 
half  a  thousand  years,  and  has  not  been  discontinued  even  durine  the  works 
of  restoration  and  completion  that  have  now  been  going  on  above  uiirty  yetn- 
The  Reverend  Clergy  of  the  cathedral  have,  in  consequence,  endured  mocfa 
unavoidable  disturbance  and  many  mischievous  draughts;  but  the  latter 
would,  by  the  removal  of  the  temporary  wall,  be  infinitely  multiplied,  and  cod- 
sequently  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  stay  in  the  choir.  If,  however,  it 
were  desired  to  remove  the  temporary  wall  before  the  completion  of  the  nare^ 
it  would  be  necessary,  at  any  rate,  to  set  up  instead  of  it  a  wooden  partition, 
above  the  temporary  roof,  the  erection  of  which,  in  such  a  position,  would  be 
attended  with  considerable  trouble. 

*'  On  this  account,  then,  it  seems  advisable  to  leave  tbe  temponunr  waO, 
with  the  organ  erected  on  it,  standing,  till  the  completion  of  the  cauedrsL 
That  time  is  no  longer  very  far  off,  but  it  could  be  brought  much  nearer  by 
an  increase  of  the  building  funds.  The  amount  still  requisite  for  that  par- 
pose  appears  in  the  preceding  (thirty-third)  Report.'* 

[The  remainder  of  the  Report  relates  to  the  chief  external  events  that  bad 
occurred  during  the  year,  namely,  the  visit  of  the  ex-King  of  Bavaria,  and  tbe 
decease  of  two  fellow-labourers  m  the  work  of  completion.] 

"  (Signed)        Zwisnsr,  Architect,  &c. 
*'  (Dated)     Cologne,  Jan.  1 0, 1 855." 


THE  FRIEDENSKIRCHE,  POTSDAM. 

Of  the  ecclesiological  movement  in  Prussia  proper  (Cologne,  Altenburg. 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  the  church  of  S.  Apollinaris.  &c.  coming  only  politi- 
cally under  that  designation)  we  know  too  little.  Occasionally  ru* 
mours  reach  England  of  a  royid  chapel  in  Beriin  of  astounding  gorgeous- 
ness,  of  a  Norwegian  wooden  church  transported  bodily,  and  so  on« 
But  as  to  the  real  state  of  matters  we  are  practically  in  the  dark,  except 
that  the  perception  forces  itself,  that  all  this  movement  apparently 
hangs  on  one  man — and  that  man  the  sovereign.  Thence  of  oonrse 
arises  the  feeling  of  the  instability,  not  to  say  possible  unreality,  which 
has  formed  part  of  similar  convictions  in  respect  to  the  chmciies  of 
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Munich,  or  the  new  cadiedrals  of  Moscow  and  S.  Petenburgh ;  the 
one  the  work  of  an  already  abdicated,  the  other  of  a  deceased  monarch* 
M^th  respect,  moreover,  to  the  Prussian  movement,  there  is  the  ad- 
ditional consideration  removing  it  from  the  sphere  of  oar  sympathies, 
that  its  object  is  the  worship  of  the  Protestant  establishment  of  that 
land.  Still,  as  a  mere  fact  of  contemporary  history,  we  ought  to 
blow  more  about  it  than  we  do,  and  as  to  its  destination,  the  law  of 
charity  teaches  us  to  regard  its  intention  rather  than  the  imperfect  ac- 
complishment which  alone  that  destination  is  capable  of  attaining. 
Whatever  judgment  moreover  we  may  pass  upon  the  King  of  Prussia's 
poUtical  actions  there  is  a  pleasure  in  turning  from  the  chaos  of  state 
ttrifes  to  the  calm  of  religious  art,  where  it  is  allowable  and  right  to 
meet  upon  the  common  basis  of  a  perpetual  Goo*8- truce. 

With  these  reflections,  and  the  protest  that,  in  our  phraseology,  we 
do  not  forget,  though  we  abstain  from  obtruding,  its  Lutheran  destina- 
tion, we  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  church  whose  name  heads 
this  article,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have 
come,  as  we  fear  it  has  not,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  eccleaio- 
logical  circle.  We  are  indebted  for  our  materials  to  a  sumptuous 
aoGoant  published  at  Berlin  and  Potsdam  this  year,  in  folio,  profusely 
illustrated. 

Potsdam,  as  our  readers  must  know^  stands  to  the  Prussian  state 
much  in  the  position  that  Versailles  did  to  the  France  of  the  old  Regime 
^the  seat  of  the  favourite  palace  of  the  sovereign,  surrounded  by  a 
town  of  some  dignity  and  size, — not  a  shabby  and  insignificant  coUec* 
tion  of  houses  such  as  Windsor  displays.  In  the  quarter  of  the  city, 
near  the  palace  of  Sansaouci,  it  seems  there  was  a  lack  of  church  ac- 
commodation which  the  King  of  Prussia  has  remedied  by  the  erection 
of  a  pile  of  buildings  commenced  in  1844  and  finished  as  far  as  the 
church  was  concerned  in  1848:  the  remaining  constructions  being  of 
later  date.  The  site  selected  is  just  within  the  gardens  of  Sanssouci,  a 
position  which  may  have  had  its  weight  in  the  determination  of  the 
'caleand  the  richness  with  which  the  work  has  been  carried  out.  The 
Btyle  employed  is  the  basilican  for  the  church,  sidling  in  the  accessory 
buildings  into  Italian.  Predilection  may  have  in  a  great  measure  guided 
the  choice,  but  there  was  the  further  reason  that  the  apse  contains  the 
Tcplsced  mosaics  of  the  church  of  S.  Cyprian,  at  Murano,  near  Venice, 
which  were  taken  down  with  or  without  reason  a  few  years  ago,  and 
porchased  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 

The  dedication  selected  is  Friedetukirche — "  Church  of  Peace,"  in 
allusion  to  our  blessed  Loan's  title,  '*  Prince  of  Peace'*— a  dreamy 
appellation,  and  not  unindicative  of  the  phase  of  opinion,  personal  and 
corporate,  which  its  worship  has  to  represent. 

We  have  mentioned  accessory  buildings — these  comprise  not  merely 
the  parsonage  and  schoolhouse — ^but  actually — the  church  being  an 
imitation,  dose  but  not  complete,  of  S.  Clemente — the  merely  8bs« 
thetic  adjuncts  of  a  narthex  and  an  atrium,  name  and  thing — the  latter 
opening  on  the  one  side  into  a  regular  cloister,  ako  so  named  ("  Kreuz* 
y<sy")  besides  which  there  is  a  smaller  secondary  cloister  and  a  long 
co?er^  portico  on  the  other  9ide»  altogether  a  large  display  of  coloz^n 
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aading.  Tbe  chorch  ifaelf-'^-to  retrert  later  to  the  other  hinldiiigB--wu 
originally  designed  by  the  architect  Peraius,  nnder  whose  guiduice  the 
foundations  were  laid,  in  1843,  and  the  first  stone  on  the  14th  of 
April,  1844,  the  centenary  day  of  the  foundation  of  Sanssoud.  Per- 
siuB  however  died  in  the  sammer  of  1 845,  after  which  the  works  wece 
carried  on  by  M.  Stiiler,  with  the  help  of  M.  Von  Amim. 

Fusing  through  the  three  arohesi  borne  on  Ionic  pillars,  of  the  nsr- 
thex,  which  measures,  assuming  orientetion,  66  (Rhenish)  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  18^  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  we  enter  the  church, 
which  comprises  a  western  constructional  gallery,  architectural  nave  of 
nine  bays,  with  aisles,  central  apse,  and  twochapel-like  buildings  with 
^>8es,  Banking  and  projecting  beyond  the  nave  apse,  but  divided  from 
the  church  by  solid  walls  and  used  respectively  as  baptistery  and  sac- 
risty. The  dimensbns  are,  nave  and  aioles,  97  feet  in  lengthy  including 
the  gallery  space;  apse  10  £eet — ^in  all  116  internally;  width  of  nave 
SO  feet  (S.  Clemente*s  being  39) ;  aisles  15^  feet  each ;  the  extreme 
height  of  the  nave  64  feet.  The  circular  nave  pillars,  of  dark  green 
marble,  from  the  Hartz  mountains,  are  surmounted  by  Ionic  oapitsk, 
of  Carrara  marble,  and  carry  semicircular  arches.  A  bold  oomioe  parts 
the  ground*and  tiie  dere-stories, — the  latter  pierced  with  nine  round- 
headed  windows. 

The  accommodation  given  must  clearly  be  extremely  scanty,  for  ^e 
nave  floor  is  kept  free  of  any  sittings,  and  paved  with  loaengea  of  white 
and  blue  Carrara  marble.  The  congregation  is  relegated  to  the  aisiei 
which  are  filled  with  rows  of  permanent  seats,  ranged  stall-wiae,  the 
backs  being  panelled  with  wood  up  to  the  base  of  the  aisle  windows, 
which  are  likewise  round-headed.  The  roof,  which  is  of  a  low  piteh,  is 
of  the  simplest  tie  and  king-post  design.  From  the  centre  of  each  tie, 
a  pendant  hangs  down,  like  an  extremely  elongated  fir-cone,  presenting 
an  ugly  and  debased  effect.  The  panels  of  the  roof  are  subdivided  into 
numerous  small  square  paneb,  coloured  blue,  with  gold  stars* 

But  the  choral  arrangements  and  decorations  are  the  moat  remark- 
able.    The  church  is  a  basilica,  and  the  seats  of  the  officiators  are  ac- 
cordingly placed  behind  the  altar,  forming  a  bench  running  roond  the 
semicircle  of  the  apse.    There  is  no  chorus  cantorum,  as  at  the  proto- 
type, S.  Clemente's,  but  the  sanctuary  platform  projecto  to  the  first 
pair  of  pillars  of  the  architectural  nave,  from  which  it  is  ascended  by 
three  steps  in  the  centre,  flanked  on  either  side  by  a  low  solid  screen  of 
Pentelic  marble,  inlaid  with  coloured  marbles.     Out  of  thie  screen,  on 
the  north  side,  grows  the  (so-called)  "  ambo,"  or  pulpit,  of  the  same 
material.— presenting  to  the  nave  a  face  of  three  aides  of  an  octagosi, 
and  weighted — so  to  speak — by  sections  of  wall,  "  ramping  "  fipom  its 
cornice  line  to  the  north  and  south  extremities  of  the  half  screen, — g;tv- 
ing  the  elevation  of  a  truncated  pediment.     These  waUs«  of  oonrse, 
mask  the  staircase.    On  the  south  side,  the  half-soreen  bears  a  desk 
for  the  Gospel— -on  the  wrong  side,  it  will  be  noted.    The  Kfmtkt 
desk  stands  Centrally  at  the  sununit  of  the  steps,  and  is  likewise  of 
marble,  open,  and  supported  on  four  pillars.     The  altar  is  pushed  eoa- 
siderably  to  the  west,  and  stends  under  a  ciborium,  composed  of  fomr 
fluted  Corinthian  piUam,  baring  a  low  pediment  crowned  with  m  ^iU 
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eross.  These  four  piUan  (which  we  are  specially  informed  are  a  pre* 
sent  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,)  are  monoliths  of  jasper,  measuring  ^|- 
feet  in  height,  and  1^  in  diameter, — or,  with  their  gilt  capitals  and 
bases,  19  feet  in  height.  The  altar  itself,  of  Pentelic  marble,  is  com- 
posed of  a  mensa,  supported,  to  the  west,  on  three  Ionic  pillars,  and 
behind,  by  a  solid  slab  of  inlaid  marble.  Some  little  way  behind  it, 
but  still  under  the  ciborium,  rises  from  the  ground  a  plain  marble  cross, 
six  feet  high,  which  has,  of  course,  the  perspective  look  of  a  much 
shorter  cross  placed  on  the  altar  upon  which  the  two  candlesticks,  which 
are  represented  lighted,  actually  stand.  But  the  most  extraordinary 
esthetic  mimesis  remains  to  be  told  :  there  is  an  ivory  dove  (as  sym- 
bolic of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,)  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  ciborium 
over  the  altar,  as  if  it  were  a  pyx  of  that  most  ancient  form. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  mosaics  brought  from  S.  Cyprian's,  Murano. 
They  fill  the  conch  of  the  apse,  and  the  soffit  of  a  broad  triumphal  arch, 
evidently  designed  to  suit  their  dimensions.  Their  subjects  are,  in  the 
centre  of  the  apse,  our  Blessed  Lord,  enthroned  in  majesty,  His  right 
hand  in  benediction,  the  left  carrying  the  book.  On  His  riglit  hand 
stand  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  Peter ;  on  His  left,  S.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  S.  Cyprian  episcopally  vested.  The  soffit  of  the  arch  bears  S. 
Michael  and  S.  Raphael,  with  the  Agnus  Dei  in  the  centre.  These 
mosaics  are  attributed  to  the  11th  century,  and  were  made  as  an  in- 
scription testifies  by  order  of  Frosina  Marcella.  To  favour  them,  there 
is  no  other  mosaic  decoration  in  the  church ;  but  its  coloration  (all,  it 
will  be  noted,  constructional,)  is  carried  out  in  marbles  and  lavas  of  sub- 
dued tones.  Beside  them  are  numerous  texts  in  German  inscribed,  as 
over  the  triumphal  arch,  &c.,  selected  in  a  very  Catholic  spirit.  Our 
Primates  may  be  interested  to  learn,  that  those  over  the  entrance  to 
and  within  the  baptistery,  comprise  the  passages  which  most  clearly 
enounce  Baptismal  Regeneration.  The  font  itself  is  of  Pentelic  marble. 
The  organ,  in  the  western  gallery,  runs  into  mere  Italian  in  its  orna- 
mentation. 

The  tower,  which  stands  detached,  to  the  north-west,  is  imitated  from 
that  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  at  Rome,  but  of  different  dimensions, 
being  1 3^  feet  high,  and  SO  square ;  its  prototype  only  measuring  1 08 
by  15^,  After  a  high  ground -story,  reaching  above  the  roofs  of  the 
adjacent  buildings,  it  rises  with  seven  pierced  stages,  the  two  lower 
having  discontinuous  couplets  of  round-  headed  windows  in  each  face, — 
the  five  upper,  continuous  triplets.  This  tower  was  built  between  18-48 
and  1850,  and  contains  a  peal  of  four  bells.  In  the  pillars  of  this,  and 
of  the  other  dependant  buildings,  considerable  use  has  been  made  of 
terra- CO  tta. 

Tbe  atrium  encloses  a  central  fountain,  out  of  which  rises  a  copy,  in 
electrotype  zinc,  of  Thorwaldsen's  famous  statue  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
There  is,  in  the  large  cloister,  another  well.  We  shall  not  attempt  the 
description  of  the  parsonage  and  school- houses,  which  are  on  a  magni- 
ficent scale,  con;prising  two  encloistered  gardens,  and  appear,  from  the 
elevations  given,  to  be  dignified  and  successful  examples  of  a  somewhat 
severe  Italian  style,  linking  itself  to  the  basilica  by  the  use  of  round* 
Iseaded  windows. 

vol*.  XVI.  Y  Y 
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The  whole  pile  of  btttldinga  it,  as  it  will  be  aeeD,  of  much  interest  ta 
a  Bpecimen,  though  for  a  worship  in  which  we  can  have  but  an  inoom« 
plete  interest,  and  built  in  a  style  falling  far  short  of  the  more  perfect 
Pointed,  with  which  our  chief  sympathies  lie-— of  what  we  have*  in  ▼«•> 
rious  localities  in  England,  such  as  S.  Barnabas,  and  Ail-Sainta*,  Mnr« 
garet-street,  aimed  at,  viz.,  a  highly-decorated  town  church,  with  its 
due  coronal  of  accessory  buildings.  The  difference  is,  that  here  private 
persons^  there  a  kiog,  undertakes  the  work,  lliat  the  Friedensldrcbe 
must  be  very  striking,  and  probably  religious  in  its  aspect^  as  well  as 
sumptuous  in  material,  we  do  not  doubt. 

We  will  not  indulge  in  the  inevitable  train  of  thought  which  leads 
us  to  marvel  how  such  a  work,  which,  if  it  is  not  Catholic  in  its  idiole 
appointment,  is  nothing  at  all,  can  be  undertaken,  and  yet  the  one 
thing  needful — ^the  one  thing  which  would  sanctify  and  vivify  all  this— 
be  overlooked.  Our  prayer  is,  that  the  external  may  be  the  prdnde  of 
the  internal  and  the  real — ^Fiat  I  fiat ! 


DB  OUILHERMY'S  ARGHi£OLOGlCAL  PARIS. 

hinirarw  Arehiologiqite  de  Paris  par  M,  F.  de  Guilkermy,  Membrs  da 
Comity  de  la  Langue  de  VHistaire  et  des  Arts  de  la  JFVojtce,  et  de  la 
CommissioH  des  Edifices  Religieax,     Paris :  Bance»  Editeur.     1855. 

M.  DB  GviLBBRMT  has  in  this  volume  furnished  us  with  a  most  oseful 
account  of  the  numerous  remains  of  mediaeval  Paris.  It  is  a  misnomer 
indeed  to  call  it  an  Itinerary — which  we  take  to  mean  a  guide  showing 
how,  in  a  certain  number  of  days'  journeys,  a  visitor  may  roost  conve- 
niently inspect  the  several  objects  worth  seeing  in  a  place : — it  would 
have  been  twice  as  useful  indeed  had  it  been  cast  in  this  form.  It  is 
really  a  formal  treatbe  on  the  antiquities  of  Paris,  and  describes  what 
has  perished  almost  as  minutely  as  that  which  still  remains.  Thus  the 
volume  opens  with  an  account  of  the  Gallo-Roman  epoch,  followed  bj 
a  section  on  the  "  Christian  and  French  epoch."  Tlien  comes  an  ae* 
count  of  the  Church  of  Paris,  its  Bishops,  &c.,  with  a  description  of  the 
ancient  churches,  wholly  or  in  part,  preserved ;  a  brief  sketch  (soafoely 
indeed  more  than  an  enumeration)  of  the  modem  churches ;  and  notices 
of  the  suppressed  or  destroyed  churches,  abbeys,  priories,  and  com* 
manderies.  The  volume  concludes  with  sections  treating  of  the  aneient 
royal  palaces,  the  Palais  de  Justice  and  its  subsidiary  buildings,  the 
H6tel  de  ViUe,  colleges,  libraries,  hospitals,  ancient  bridges,  houses^ 
&c.  and  the  environs  of  Paris. 

The  Thermae  of  the  H6tel  de  Cluny  represent  the  Paris  of  OaHo* 
Roman  times.  Of  the  Proto-Christian  period  no  remains  exist ;  bat 
M.  de  Guilhermy-  states  (p.  14),  without  however  citing  his  authority. 
that  less  than  a  century  ago  a  crypt  was  shown  in  Notre-Dame  des 
Champs  where  the  first  Christians  used  to  assemble  for  worship.  The 
site  of  this  convent  was  behind  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  where 
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n  stnet  still  bean  its  name.  The  churcH  has  wholly  disappeared,  but 
M.  de  Oniibenny  says  (p.  244)  that  it  is  believed  the  crypt  still  exists 
under  one  of  the  streets  near  the  Val  de  Grftce.  It  would  be  well  worth 
a  aesrch,  we  should  think. 

The^  cathednl  of  Notre  Dame  is  described  very  minutely,  but  not 
▼ery  vividly.  We  should  have  liked  (we  confess)  more  detailed  infor* 
iBstion  about  the  curious  Romanesque  circles  which  M.  Viollet  le  Due 
hsB  kttely  restored  in  the  triforium  at  the  angle  between  the  nave  and 
the  louth  transept.    We  are  surprised  also  to  find  our  author  deciding 

S'ost  any  attempt  to  add  to  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame  the  spires  for 
:h  the  original  architect  made  preparations ;  not — which  would  be 
nsflonsble — ^because  the  strength  of  the  substructure  is  doubtful,  but 
^rom  a  lentimental  attachment  to  the  familiar  aspect  of  the  incomplete 
towen,  and  an  improbable  belief  that  the  original  architect  left  them 
intentionally  unfinished.  We  must  say  that  we  think  such  an  argu. 
nent  very  worthless.    We  quote  his  language  on  this  point : — 

"  La  pbyiioDomie  de  Notre-Dsme,  svec  ses  deux  tours  carries  couvertes  en 
^c^fuset,  a  c|uelque.  chose  d'hiatorique  qu'il  fsut  respecter.  Noa  yeux  soot 
tettement  ftiits  k  voir  les  tours  tellet  qu'elles  soot,  que  nous  surions  peine  k 
'^^^les  fif^orer  plus  belle  sons  une  autre  forme.  Rien  ne  denote  dans  la 
CDiutrnetion  de  la  facade  que  les  ressonrees  aient  manqu^  pour  la  mener  k 
perfectiou.  C'est  psitoot  le  mkae  cboix  de  mst^riaux,  la  mdme  richesse  d' 
onements,  le  m^me  soin  dans  1'  sjuatement.  Si  done  1'  architecte  du  XlII*' 
*i6ele  s'est  arr^^  k  la  naissance  des  fldches,  c'est  qu'il  aura  sans  doute  lui- 
nfemc  condamn^  son  projet  primitif."— P.  39. 

After  the  cathedral  S.  Oermain  des  Pr^  is  described.  M.  de  Ouil- 
benny  is  not  half  severe  enough  on  the  present  misappropriation  of  the 
ueient  choir.    He  says — 

*'  On  a  supprim^  les  stalles  poor  convertir  le  ehoeur  en  chapelle.  On  a  re- 
Mrert  anssi  avec  les  dalles  le  puits  de  Saint-Germain,  que  nous  avons  pn 
voir  encore  prte  de  la  qustridme  colonne  libre  du  eheeur  au  nord.  Soo  exist- 
ence et  ses  vertus  miracukusea  sont  constat^  d^  le  IX*  si^le." — P.  138. 

Next  in  order  comes  S.  Oermain  I'Auxerrois ;  where,  over  the  curious 
vestem  portal,  there  n  (it  seems)  an  ancient  chamber  (of  which  M.  de 
Gniihermy  gives  a  view)  retaining  all  its  original  fittings.    With  respect 
to  the  criticism  of  modem  works  of  restoration  and  decoration  in  this 
cfaorch  and  everywhere  else,  M.  de  Ouilhermy  is  (we  may  observe  once 
for  all)  somewhat  vague  and  reserved.     He  is  aftnid,  as  he  says  in  one 
place,  "  de  froisser  des  susceptibility  d*amour  propre."     Saint- S^verin 
offen  no  point  for  special  remark  except  the  beauty  cf  its  Middle  and 
Third*Potnted  work  and  its  unusual  plan  of  double  ai^es  and  apse,  but  no 
tnnsepts.    8aint-Leu-Saint  Oilles  retains  an  ancient  nave,  considerably 
nntili^.     S.  Nicolas  des  Champs,  a  very  late  Pointed  structure,  is  re- 
markable for  its  unusual  length,  and  for  its  plan — which,  like  S.  Sdverin, 
is  apsidal  but  not  cruciform.     Saint-Laurent  has  a  choir,  apse,  and 
tower  of  the  fifteenth  century.     Saint-Merry  is  a  specimen  of  the  very 
Isst  age  of  the  expiring  Pointed,  not  having  been  finished  till  1612. 
A  va^ted  crypt  in  this  church,  of  the  date  of  the  rest  of  the  building, 
i^  jost  been  cleared  out.     Saint-Oervais,  and  Scint-M^dard,  are  both 
of  them  Late-Pointed  churcbeSf  the  former  of  them  remarkable  for  its 
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magniftcent  height,  although  its  ctmp'dCctil  is  somewhat  iinpaiied  by  a 
sumptuous  but  quite  incongruous  classical  west  front ;  and  S.  Btienne 
du  Mont  is  better  known  as  an  especially  interesting  example  of  the  last 
phase  of  mediaeval  architecture.  The  latter  church  is  rather  a  favoaiite 
one  with  our  author ;  and  he  gives  an  engraving  of  its  western  facade, 
including  the  fine  Romanesque  church  and  refectory  of  S.Oenevi^iFe,- 
adjoining  it  on  the  south  side,  which  have  wholly  disappeared.  "We 
regret  much  that  no  view  is  given  of  the  curious  Jub6  ia  S. 
Etienne  du  Mont,  being,  as  it  is,  an  unique  example  in  Paris ;  nor 
of  the  remarkable  arches  at  mid^height  between  the  columns  of: 
the  arcades.  The  former  M.  de  Ouilhermy  praises  as  a  '*chef« 
d'ceuvre  de  st^r^otomie/'  and  describes  somewhat  piquantly.  The* 
gigantic  Saint  Eastache,  commenced  in  153^,  is  (as  we  need  scarcely 
remind  our  readers)  a  Pointed  conception  embodied  in  Kenaissance 
detail.  With  this  M.  de  Guilhermy  concludes  his  list  of  ancient 
churches,  and  he  illustrates  its  soutb  and  west  facades.  He  then  biiefly 
notices  sixteen  churches  of  the  seventeenth,  and  four  of  the  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  present  century  has  seen  seven  churches  built,  includ- 
ing the  Madeleine  and  Ste.  Clotilde ;  and  six  new  parishes  have  been 
formed,  for  one  of  which,  S.  Eugene,  the  abominable  new  church  (des- 
cribed in  one  of  our  late  numbers)  is  now  in  course  of  building. 

The  destroyed  churches  of  Paris  must  have  been  almost  innumera- 
ble. Seventeen  churches,  besides  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  a  monastery  of 
Barnabites,  and  the  H6tel  Dieu,  were  clustered  round  the  cathedral 
in  the  little  He  de  la  Cit^ !  This,  however,  was  probably  the  most 
crowded  part  of  the  old  city.  The  destroyed  church  of  Saint-Jacques 
de  la  Boucherie  seems  to  have  been  a  rich  Flamboyant  structure,  jnd^> 
ing  from  its  west  facade,  which,  comprising  the  tower,  is  engraved  io 
an  illustration. 

Of  the  ruined  abbeys  there  exist  various  remains  of  Ste.  Genevieve* 
now  used  for  secular  purposes.  Of  the  celebrated  house  of  S.  Victor 
not  a  trace  remains  except  a  fragment  of  a  grange,  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Of  this  church  in  its  original  condition  we  find  several  in- 
teresting engravings  in  the  Topographia  Gallia,  published  anonymouslj 
at  Amsterdam  in  1 660,  in  four  volumes  folio.  From  it  we  learn  that 
it  was  a  magnificent  cruciform  structure,  apparently  rich  Middle- Pointed 
(though  possibly  Early  Flamboyant,  for  the  details  cannot  be  much 
relied  on),  with  apse  and  radiating  chapels;  the  nave  however  being' 
truncated  at  the  second  bay  from  the  east.  The  work  contains  several 
other  now  destroyed  mediaeval  buildings  in  Paris, — the  old  S.  Soljaoe 
for  example.  The  Val  de  Grftce  and  Port  Royal  were  late  structures,  and 
some  of  their  buildings  remain.  Some  Pointed  work  may  also  be  found 
in  a  hospital  occupying  the  site  of  the  Cordelikres.  Saint-Antoine  has 
wholly  perished.  The  interesting  restoration  of  the  church  and  refec-- 
tory  of  the  priory  of  Saint- Martin  des  Champs  was  noticed  in  a  late 
number  of  our  Magazine.  The  refectory  of  the  Cordeliers^  of  the  date  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  still  exists  as  a  Museum  of  Anatomy ;  a  few  frag* 
ments  of  the  Jacobins  may  be  discovered  by  a  diligent  search ;  and. 
some  Pointed  arches  of  the  church  of  the  Mathurins  remain  among  some 
modem  houses.      Of  the  commanderies,  even  the  touching  modem 
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assdciatloiM  of  the  Temple  have  not  saved  it  from  utter  demolition. 
And  the  removal  of  the  most  interesting  donjon  of  Saint>Jean  de  Latran 
(of  which  two  illustrations  are  given)  commenced  so  lately  as  Nov.  1  % 
1854,  to  make  way  for  the  new  Rue  des  Ecoles.  The  nave,  however, 
of  the  church  of  this  Commandery,  dating  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  is  still  spared. 

We  may  pass  over  the  descriptions,  rather  tedious  as  they  are,  of  the 
royal  palaces ;  merely  mentioning  that  a  curious  tower  belonging  to 
the  Hdtel  de  Bourgogne  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Rue  du  Petit  Lion. 
This  is  illustrated  by  M.  de  Guilhermy ;  the  staircase  inside  is  vaulted 
in  a  very  singular  way — the  ribs  being  made  to  resemble  oak-branches 
springing  from  a  trunk  set  in  a  tub  on  the  top  of  a  central  shaft. 

The  Palais  de  Justice  and  its  famous  chapel  are  elaborately  described, 
and  we  have  a  general  bird's-eye  view  of  the  enceinte.  The  successful 
restoration  of  the  Tour  de  I'Horloge  is  credited,  we  observe,  to  MM. 
Due  and  Dommey.  The  H6tel  de  Ville  is  also  illustrated,  as  it  existed 
in  the  last  century. 

The  remains  of  the  colleges,  halls,  and  hostelries  of  the  University 
quarter  must  be  very  interesting  to  those  who  can  spare  time  to  inves- 
tigate them  thoroughly.  We  cannot  do  more  than  enumerate  the 
principal  mediaeval  fragments,  which  seem  to  be  the  Pointed  chapel  of 
the  College  of  Boncourt, — the  huge  refectory  and  other  remains  of  the 
Bemardins — (now  a  barrack  for  the  Sapeurs-Pompiers) ;  a  clocheton, 
sole  remnant  of  the  chapel  of  the  College  de  Cluny,  which  was  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  the  rival  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  the  chef- 
d*Geuvre  of  Pierre  de  Montereau.  M.  de  Guilhermy  remembers  the 
time  when  this  foundation  was  so  nearly  perfect  as  to  remind  him  of 
the  most  beautiful  colleges  of  our  own  happily-preserved  Universities. 
And  lastly,  the  college  of  Reauvais,  now  a  barrack,  preserves  an  elegant 
apsidal  chapel,  of  the  style  of  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  H6tel  de  Cluny,  with  its  mediaeval  museum,  putting  to  shame 
our  scandalous  neglect  in  this  country  of  the  archaeology  of  our  own 
forefathers,  is  known  to  all  visitors  to  Paris.  M.  de  Guilhermy  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  the  museum  of  the  Petits-Augustins,  formed 
by  Lenoir,  and  which  rescued  so  many  treasures  of  art  from  destruction 
during  the  revolutionary  period.  The  present  degraded  state  of  Saint 
Denis  is  partly  due,  it  would  seem,  to  the  promiscuous  deportation  to 
that  much- wronged  church  of  a  host  of  remains  from  the  Petits-Augus- 
tins, which  no  one  else  could,  or  would,  reclaim.  The  intelligent 
*'  restorers"  of  Saint  Denis  could,  of  course,  do  nothing  less  than  find 
a  home  for  every  mutilated  nose  or  limb  that  was  sent  them ;  whether 
the  "  right  nose"  was  put  on  the  "  right  face'*  was  a  matter  of  trifling 
importance. 

Few  of  the  ancient  hospitals  of  Paris  have  been  preserved  intact, 
lliere  are,  M.  de  Guilhermy  states,  some  curious  vaulted  halls  remain- 
ing in  the  basement  of  the  Hotel- Dieu ;  and  the  ancient  priorial  church 
of  S.  Julien  le  Pauvre  owes  its  preservation  to  the  fact  of  its  having 
become  the  chapel  of  this  charitable  institution.  This  church, — a  tran- 
sitional, or  almost  First- Pointed,  structure — vaulted  throughout  and 
triapsidal,  is  one  of  the  roost  interesting  architectural  remains  of  Paris. 
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It  has  lost  the  western  part  of  the  nave.  A  cnrioas  well,  reputed  to 
be  miracalouB,  remains  close  to  this  church ;  and  is  said  to  be  very 
picturesque. 

Of  merely  domestic  remains  the  Rue  Hauiefeuille  is  stated  to  sffbrd 
the  best  preserved  examples ;  but  numerous  details,  angle-turrets,  &c.» 
remain  in  the  less  altered  parts  of  Paris  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine. 
M.  de  Guilhermy  judiciously  refers  his  readers  to  the  Place  Royale  ss  t 
characteristic  specimen  of  the  grandiose  street  architecture  of  Henri  IV. 
We  wish  he  had  added  a  section  about  the  oddly  named  streets  of  the 
ancient  city.  He  tells  us  incidentally  that  the  Rwe  de  kt  Jmsdeme  is  a 
oorruption  of  SattUe^Marie  Egyptienne,  We  remember  onrselyes  stnm- 
bling  on  a  Rue  dm  Puiia  quiparUt  of  which  we  should  have  been  glad  to 
know  the  history,  and  which  indeed  we  expected  to  find  in  this  ArduttlU* 
ffieal  Itinerary  if  Parie  ;  in  all  probability  it  preserves  the  tradition  of 
some  other  supposed  miraculous  well.  The  volume  concludes  with 
notices  of  various  H6tels  retaining  traces  of  ancient  work,  and  of  one 
of  the  most  perfect,  the  Hotel  de  Sens,  there  is  a  pretty  view. 

We  hope  to  meet  M.  de  Guilhermy  again  in  a  fiuther  pnblicstion 
which  he  announces  on  the  Archaeological  remains  of  the  environs  of 
Paris.  The  present  work  would  be  the  better  for  additional  and  better 
selected  illustrations.  It  is  enriched,  we  should  add,  by  a  chrooolo- 
giad  map  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  city  at  three  diflferent  epocbt 
of  its  history.  The  cuttings  through  which  the  road  runs  in  theBonle- 
vards  of  S.  Martin  and  the  Temple,  (which  must  strike  the  most  uh 
observant  person)  are  explained  in  this  plan,  where  outside  the  encebte 
of  the  time  of  Charles  V.  appear  two  eminences,  surmounted  by  wind- 
mills. In  this  map  the  sites  of  ancient  buOdings  are  shaded  more  dsridf 
than  the  rest ;  but  it  partakes  of  the  somewhat  perplexing  nature  of  the 
volume  itself  in  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  the  building  so 
marked  actually  exists  or  is  only  known  historically.  A  guide  book, 
to  be  useful,  should  take  nothing  for  granted ;  it  should  make  its  mcsn- 
ing  plain  to  the  most  hasty  readier.  M.  de  Ouilhermy*s  volume,  thon^ 
quite  indis|)en8able  to  one  who  would  know  Old  Paris,  is  mon  suited 
for  leisurely  perusal  at  home  than  hasty  reference  on  the  spot.  This 
fault  might  be  well  amended  in  a  future  edition. 


BEDMINSTER  CHURCH. 

So  the  Bedminster  church  melodrame  has  come  to  an  end !  At  least 
let  us  hope  so,  for  the  sake  of  Christian  charity,  for  the  Church's  peace* 
the  Church's  credit,  and  the  Church's  needs.  A  parish  containmg. 
even  now,^  15,000  soils,  left  for  half  a  century  to  gross  neglect,  all  at 
once  obtains  an  active,  zealous  clergyman,  in  the  vigour  of  age,  of  ac- 

1  A  few  yean  uo,  the  late  Vicar,  Mr.  Whbh,  was  ineambent  of  what  an  w» 
/I?  JPS^'^'.P"^^^  **'(*)  Bedminster,  (2)  Reddiff,  (3)  S,  Thomas.  (4)  S.  Ptal'i, 
>S<  I'  ?!^  '*  ^^  ^^)  Abbot's  Leigh ;  to  sU  of  which  he  had  presented  himadf  as 
^)  Prebendary  of  Saliabnry ! 
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knowledged  alnlitj  in  the  pulpit,  ezperienoe  and  futhfolness  in  parochial 
work,  who  bad  laboured  in  the  same  district  for  many  years  with  marked 
success ;  of  moderate  views  as  to  matters  in  controversy,  and  studiously^ 
keeping  aloof  from  the  party  feuds  for  which  Bristol  and  its  neighbour* 
liood  are  onbappily  conspicuous.    All  at  once,  the  miserable  old  tumble* 
down  parish  church, — ^which  had  been  year  after  year  presented  as 
*' dangerous"  at  every  visitation,  but  of  which  neither  Rural  Dean, 
Archdeacon,  nor  Bishop  had  dared  to  attempt  the  repair,  in  the  teeth 
of  the  hostility,  even  more  than  the  poverty,  of  the  parishioners,  and 
agsintt  the  will  of  both  Incumbent  and  Curate, — b  suddenly  replaced 
hy  one'  of  the  most  beautiful,  capadous,  and  well-arranged  of  all  the 
pariah  chaiches^  that  during  the  last  half-century  have  been  added  to 
the  Church  of  Bngland,  with  just  so  much  of  architectural  ornament  as 
^^ted  its  size  and  general  cluiracter,  and  testified  the  public  sympathy 
tn  t  work  so  much  needed,  and  so  well  enterprised.    What  would  have 
l>Btt  the  feeling  with  which  such  an  undertaking  would  have  been  re- 
gvded  by  any  of  our  readers,  if  in  such  a  locality  an  earnest,  hard- 
working '*  Bvangelical  clergyman*'  had  so  applied  himself  to  the  almost 
liopeless  tiak  of  reclaiming  tiie  scattered  flock  ?  if  the  unsightly  church, 
pvcelled  out  into  pews  of  every  shape  and  size,  and  with  scarcely  a 
congregation  on  Sunday,  had  been  transformed  into  a  noble  temple  of 
Goo,  with  thred  crowded  congregations  on  the  Loan's  Day,  with  open 
scats  and  every  accommodation  for  the  poor;  daily  service,  and  a  corres- 
ponding staff  of  Clergy  working  in  the  parish,  and  superintending  the 
flourishing  schools  founded  under  the  new  Incumbent  ?    We  do  not 
hen'tate  to  say,  it  would  have  been  a  feeling  of  simple  joy  and  thank* 
fulness,  manifesting  itself  on  the  day  of  dedication  by  a  great  concourse 
of  Okrgj,  without  regard  to  "  black  gown  "  or  "  white  gown,"  to  join 
with  their  brother  Clergyman  and  their  Bishop  in  praising  God  for 
this  new  successful  aggression  on  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  and  this  new 
opening  to  a  renewal  of  brotherly  love.    An  eminent "  Bvangelical'*  Cler- 
gyman from  the  United  States  of  America,  who  lately  preached  at  the 
opening  of  a  church  long  distinguished  by  the  '*  Low  Church  "  adhe- 
sions of  the  incumbent,  expressed  his  surprise  and  gratification,  after 
sij  he  had  beard  of  divisions  among  the  Bnglish  Clergy,  at  the  gather- 
ing he  had  witnessed  on  that  and  other  like  occasions,  of  persons  known 
for  their  dose  connection  with  the  High  Church  party. 

How  different  a  spirit  has  been  manifested  at  Bristol  we  have  no 
desire  to  keep  in  mind,  now  that  the  occasion  of  strife — if  strife  it  can 
he  called  where  one  of  the  parties  is  simply  passive, — is,  as  we  hope,  re- 
moved. The  Bishop,  having  failed  in  his  endeavours  to  restore  peace, 
has  done  the  only  thing  he  could, — ^he  has  consecrated  the  church.  We 
imagine  that  he  would  have  been  liable  to  a  mandamus  if,  by  neglect^ 
iog  to  do  BO,  he  had  continued  (as  he  justly  says  in  his  circular  to  the 
Clergy,)  *'  to  leave  a  parish  containing  many  thousand  souls  deprived 
for  an  indefinite  time  of  their  church." 

'  We  hflv«  retson  to  believe  that  Mr.  Eland  withdrew  from  the  Bristol  Church 
Unioa  aome  years  ago,  simply  hi  eonaideratioii  of  the  prigudioe  wkiich  a  oonnectioa 
with  tbmt  body  waa  Skely  at  that  period  to  create  in  the  minda  of  hia  pariahiooera. 

^  We  defer  dcacrilmig  the  building  till  we  have  perNnaUy  inspected  it. 
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Now  that  it  w  a  church,  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  objectors  to  piociure 
the  removal  of  any  thing  that  is  objectioDable.  when  it  shall  have  been 
pronounced  such  by  the  competent  authority,  which  a  Bishop,  in  hia 
private  capacity,  is  not.     But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  tumult  that  has 
been  raised  upon  this  subject  will  not  have  been  without  its  influence 
on  those  who  first  excited  it.     They  will  have  had  time  to  reflect  on 
1:he  character  and  temper  of  the  advocates,  and  the  weight  of  the  argu- 
ments, by  which  their  cause  has  been  defended ;  of  some  of  which  we 
cannot  doubt  that  they  are  ashamed.     Indeed  it  cannot  be  questioned 
that  the  indecent  violence  of  one  clergyman — a  new- comer,  too, — 
who  preached  against  Bedminster  church  and  the  Bishop  in  his  own 
church  and  in  the  cathedral,  and  at  a  public  meeting  indulged  in  lan- 
guage calculated  to  lead  to  violence,  has  had  a  favourable  effect  upon 
the  religious  and  reasonable  men  of  the  party  that  had  been  drawn 
into   this  crusade.^.    The  roost  painful  feature  in  such  attacks  as 
those  by  which  so-called  High- Church  people  are  incessantly  assailed 
is,  the  unforgiving  and  unrelenting  spirit  in  which  their  persecutors  pur- 
sue their  object,  as  if  resolved  to  afford  no  place  even  for  repentance,  or 
.to  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of  cnu&mg  their  victims.     It  never 
seems  to  occur  to  them  that  many  a  thing  may  have  been  done,  (as, 
unquestionably,  in  the  present  instance),  without  the  remotest  suspicion 
that  it  would  give  offence ;  which  would  not  have  been  done  if  there  had 
been  any  ground  for  such  anticipations,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  done 
again.     All  men  learn  by  experience :  and  the  only  hindrance  to  a 
greater  approximation  in  the  practical  and  essential  matters   of  our 
common  duties  as  Churchmen  is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  in  one  party 
refusing  to  give  credit  to  the  other  for  anything  but  the  most  extra- 
vagant bigotry,  and  the  most  sinister  and  dangerous  designs. 

Into  the  question  of  the  ornaments  we  do  not  wish  now  to  enter.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  h'ope  that  one  consequence  of  the  suspeoaion  of 
•hostilities  may  be,  to  induce  the  persecuting  party  to  desist  from  fur- 
ther aggression,  at  least  till  they  have  seen  how  the  church,  so  f^lori- 
ously  inaugurated,^  does  its  proper  work, — till  they  have  been  able  to 
reconcile  their  crusade  against  a  sculptured  representation  of  our  Lord's 
Passion,  with  the  representations  so  industriously  inserted  in  the  win* 
jdows  of  Bristol  cathedral  by  their  great  patron,  Canon  Gtrdlestone, 
and  his  brethren  of  the  Chapter,  even  at  the  painful  sacrifice  of  shut- 

^  The  memorial  to  the  Bishop  from  **  the  inhabitants  of  Bedminater,"  prayiof 
him  to  forbear  from  consecrating  the  church,  was  exposed  for  signature  in  the  opes 
streets  by  dissenters  (chiefly  Socinians  and  Baptists,)  notorious  for  their  hostility  co 
*the  Church  in  Bedminster,  and  every  passer-by  solicited  to  sign  it,  whether  they  ecraJd 
write  or  no.  Our  informant  was  a  gentleman,  opposed  to  the  decorations,  who  wm» 
warned  against  signing  by  a  bystander  who,  thoogh,  as  he  said,  a  Weslejaa»  aad 
.therefore  favourable  to  the  object  of  the  memorial,  could  not  bear  to  look  i»k  aad 
countenance  i^uch  a  way  of  effecting  it. 

'  '  Notwithstanding  a  very  rainy  day,  the  church  was  crowded  on  the  day  of  ccmi. 
secration,  morning  and  evening,  and  three  times  on  the  following  Sunday;  oss  tl^ 
former  occasion,  the  attendance  of  Clergy  was  greater  than  the  Bishop  ever  rea»eia- 
bered ;  and  they  were  not,  we  are  happy  to  hear,  confined  to  one  paiiy :  aa^l  the 
.offertory  in  the  morning  produced  upwards  of  £700 ;  making,  with  ooUections  oa 
the  other  three  occasions,  more  than  jgl,  100,  enough  to  dear  off  the  wiiolD  debc 
upon  this  magnificent  church.  , 
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Hug  up  the  cathedral ''  tUl  further  notdce ;"  and  finally,  tOl  they  have 
explained  to  the  satiafaction  of  ordinary  comprehensions,  the  graven 
chembims  so  industriously  placed  in  the  tabernacle  and  in  Solomon's 
.temple  by  those  who  were  not  likely  to  disregard  tbid  Second  Com- 
mandment. 


ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE. 

Ma.  Scott  has  just  been  elected  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the 
first  purely  Pointed  architect  who  has  ever  attained  that  distinction. 
We  heartily  congratulate  him  on  the  event,  although  in  itself  his  sitting 
in  the  Academy  as  R.A.,  and  not  merely  A.R.A.,  would  be  but  his 
being  placed  in  his  due  position.  However,  we  accept  the  fact  as 
aymptomatic  of  the  triumph  in  England  of  a  great  cause,  destined,  we 
-trust  and  believe,  to  win  still  further  successes. 

Almost  upon  the  same  day  in  which  this  announcement  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  there  appeared  likewise  the  list  of  Englishmen,  archi- 
tects  included,  rewarded  by  decorations  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
•  medals,  or  honourable  mention  in  the  Paris  Exhibition.  Among  the 
architectural  names  we  notice  Mr.  Decimus  Burton,  and  Mr.  AUom ; 
while  Butterfield,  R.  Brandon,  and  Carpenter  nowhere  occur. 

In  the  number  of  the  Annales  Arch^logiquee  for  July  and  August, 
—which  did  not,  however,  reach  us  till  October, — ^the  English  archi- 
tectural drawings  form  the  subject  of  a  special  article  by  M.  Darcel. 
The  author,  like  a  true  Frenchman,  plunges  through  everything ;  and 
the  result  is  a  mass  of  incoherent  and  shallow  writing,  which,  we  take 
the  liberty  of  telling  M.  Didron.  is  not  calculated  to  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  bis  periodical,  when,  on  sn  occasion  so  important  as  the  first 
exhibition  of  English  architectural  designs  across  the  Channel,  we  have 
-the  right  to  expect  criticism  of  a  far  higher,  more  learned,  and  more 
philosophic  character.  We  do  not  pretend  to  go  through  the  asser- 
tions, the  trips,  and  the  flourishes  of  the  article  :  a  few  specimens  will 
suffice.  Mr.  Clutton^s  restoration  of  Salisbury  Chapter-house,  appears, 
according  to  M.  Darcel,  to  be  largely  indebted  to  M.  Lassus  and  the 
Sainte  Cbapelle.  Mr.  Salvin's  Peckforton  Castle  is  duly  mistaken  for 
an  ancient  structure ;  while  M.  Darcel  falls  into  raptures  at  the  climbing 
plants  thrown  into  a  showy  exhibition-drawing  of  a  shooting-box,  by 
Mr.  Kendal,  (an  "  honourably  mentioned,"  by  the  way.)  Does  he 
suppose  that  these  plants  .come  into  the  working  drawings  and  the  con- 
tracts ?  and  was  it  perhaps  for  them  that  Mr.  Kendal  gained  his  dis- 
tinction ?  M.  Darcel  is  always  eloquent  on  the  execution  of  the  draw- 
ings :  it  is  safe  ground  for  a  tottering  critic,  Mr.  Brandon's  Gordon 
Square  church  is,  it  seems,  "  an  imitation  of  the  nave  of  Lincoln  ;*' 
while  all  that  we  find  respecting  AIL  Saints,  Margaret  Street,  is  a  little 
eritieiam  of  certain  features  of  the  brick  and  stone  coloration,  of  the 
colours  thrown  into  the  represented  frescoes  (always  the  same  escape 
into  criticising  the  drawing,  and  not  the  building) »  and  the  assertion 
that  the  church  is  too  much  sul^rdinated  to  the  cleigy-hou«e.    Of  the 
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plan  (which  we  know  was  exhibited),  interaal  distribiition,  spiie,  &c., 
not  a  word  is  said.  M.  Darcel  makes  rather  merry  with  the  intersecting 
-circles  which  occur  on  Mr.  White's  elevation  of  All  Saints.  Kensington, 
assuming  that  they  denote  some  mysterious  symbolism  connected  with 
the  Vesica  Piscis, 

Coupling  the  strange  selection  made  of  prizes  with  the  tone  of  M. 
Darcel's  article,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  architectural  exhi- 
bition was  mistaken  in  France  for  a  competition  of  water-colour 
drawings.  Perhaps  for  this  mistake  the  blame  lies  somewhat  at  home, 
owing  to  the  nearly  total  absence  in  the  exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  either  geometrical  drawings  or  plans,  in  which  forms  buildings 
are  in  France  brought  under  the  public  eye.  This  English  custom  we 
have,  it  will  be  remembered,  constantly  and  strongly  protested  against 
Still,  if  we  fall  into  this  mistake,  it  is  no  reason  that  the  French  judges 
should  let  their  perceptions  be  dazzled,  and  virtually  give  rewards  in- 
tended for  the  architect  to  the  artist  who  got  up  the  drawing. 

M.  Didron  himself,  who,  unlike  M.  Darcel,  shows  that  he  poaeeases 

knowledge  of  his  subject*  reviews  the  ecclesiological  contents  of  the 

Industrial  exhibition  :  the  subject  being  followed  up  in  the  nnoaber  for 

.  September  and  October  by  M.de  Lasteyrie,on  the  work  in  precious  metals 

and  the  vestments  in  the  Exhibition,  and  by  another  general  artide 

.  on  its  ecclesiology,  due  to  M.  Darcel.     M.  Didron's  conclusion  ia : 

**  We  are  even  forced  to  confess  that  the  worst  Gothie  altars,  the  most  petty 
productions  in  panelling  and  woodwork,  which  the  Exhibition  offers  as,  pro- 
ceed from  the  workshops  whose  chiefs  subscribe  to  the  Annates  Arckiolo^iqms. 
To  have  been  preaching,  then,  for  twelve  yean  what  one  considers  good  doc- 
trines, and  for  one's  hearers  to  behave  themselves  so — this  is  enough  to  dis- 
courage. However,  I  am  not  discouraged ;  for,  without  reckoning  the  futnre, 
which  admits  of  hope,  I  discover,  even  m  these  miserable  productions  of  coo- 
temporary  industry,  a  homage  rendered  to  the  middle  ages.  Those  midiile 
ages  are,  it  is  true,  but  badly  honoured ;  but  they  are  honoured :  that  is  the 
essential  point.  Study  will  happily  end,  aided  by  perseverance,  in  puri^iDg 
this  stiU  clumsy  worsmp." 


S.  MARK'S  COLLEGE,  AND  CHURCH  CHARITIES. 

To  the  Editor  oj  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Dbab  Sib, — Your  readers  will  have  already  learnt  that  in  consideTa- 
tion  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  health,  the  Council  of  S.  Mark's  h&Te 
deferred  the  question  of  the  Choral  Service  to  their  Monthly  Meeting 
in  February.  I  hope  that  those  who  take  to  interest  in  that  questioci 
will  consider  in  the  meantime  to  what  amount  they  themselves  support 
the  College,  whether  by  contributions  or  influence.  Probably  fewr  of 
us  were  aware  till  lately  of  the  extent  of  its  wants,  disproportionate  at 
first  sight  to  those  of  similar  institutions  of  more  popularity  and  less 
pretensions.  We  cannot  expect  that  other  people,  who  do  mot  like 
a  thing,  shall  keep  it  up  because  we  do.  1  am  aware  that  the  aiuiiial 
subscription  list  is  no  criterion  in  regard  to  a  charity,  most  of  ^whode 
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sapporters  are  accustomed  to  make  their  contributions  through  the 
offertory  or  parochial  collections,  or  are  already  burdened  beyond  their 
means  with  calls  of  more  immediate  obligation.  But  Christmas,  the 
season  of  charity,  and  a  new  year,  the  epoch  of  annual  contributions, 
are  approaching :  and  it  seems  to  me  that  many  of  us  may  well  re* 
consider  the  many  claims  upon  us,  with  a  view  to  a  preference,  even 
to  the  exclusion  of  others  more  popularly  supported,  of  such  charities 
as  require  (to  borrow  the  words  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Chichester,^) 
*'  an  enlargement  and  cultivation  of  mind  more  than  we  ordinarily  meet 
with,  to  estimate  their  importance." 

I  think  this  remark  applies,  in  a  special  degree,  next  to  strictly  per- 
sonal and  local  claims,  to  such  institutions  as  S.  Mark's  College,  the 
Curates'  Aid  Society,  and  the  several  Diocesan  Training  Colleges. 

I  think  also  that  it  is  worth  the  consideration  of  those  who  have 
money  to  hegueath.  What  sums  we  see  squandered  on  objects  often 
comparatively  worthless,  evidently  from  no  other  cause  than  the  igno- 
rance of  the  testators  as  to  the  higher  claims  of  less  popular  charities ! 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Thomas  Thobp. 


ANCIENT  GALLICAN  LITURGIES. 

The  Ancient  Liturgies  of  the  GaUican  Church  ;  now  first  collected,  with  an 

introductory  Dissertation,  Notes,  and  various  Readings,  together  with 

parallel  Passages  from  the  Roman,  Ambrosian,  and  Mozarabic  Rites. 

By  J.  M.  Nbalb,  M.A.,  and  G.  H.  Pobbbs.     Burntisland:  at  the 

Rtsligo  Press.     1855.     Pp.  1^. 

Wx  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  the  publication  of  the 
first  fasciculus  of  this  valuable  and  learned  work ;  edited  bv  our 
friend  Mr.  Neale,  in  conjunction  with  a  brother  of  the  Bishop  of 
Brechin,  and  most  creditably  printed  at  what  we  take  to  be  a  private 
press.  Mr.  Forbes  (we  may  add)  has  already  published,  from  the  same 
press,  the  first  portion  of  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  S.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  in  avowed  continuation  of  the  great  Benedictine  series.  It 
is  curious  that,  just  when  Dom  Pitra  at  Solesmes  has  resumed  one  part 
of  the  literary  heritage  of  the  Benedictines,  a  Scotch  priest  at  Burntis- 
land should  have  had  the  energy  to  undertake  the  other,  and  perhaps 
the  more  important,  half.  We  heartily  wish  Mr.  Forbes  the  success 
^vhich  he  deserves. 

The  present  brochure  contains  a  short  preface,  in  anticipation  of  the 
general  Introduction  which  will  only  appear  simultaneously  with  the 
completion  of  the  work.  In  this  we  have  a  succinct  but  lucid  account 
of  the  task  which  the  editors  have  undertaken.  Their  object  is  to 
collect  all  the  monuments  that  have  been  preserved  of  the  western 
Latuigies  belonging  to  the  Ephesine,  or  Eastern,  family  of  Liturgies, 
from  which  the  present  Communion  Office  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 

^  ChargOi  1854»  p.  6. 
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prafettes  to  be  deriyed.  This  GdUkam  liturgy — as  it  is  called  bj 
jitualists,  (but  a  better  name  might  perhaps  be  foond  for  the  class)— 
was  once  universally  used  through  France  and  Spain,  in  France 
it  became  extinct  so  early  that  **  even  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald 
all  recollection  of  its  nature  seems  to  have  faded  away,  and  Priests 
had  to  be  brought  from  Toledo  to  gratify  the  king's  curiosity  concern* 
ing  the  service  by  which  his  predecessors  had  worshipped  God."  In 
Spain,  thanks  to  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  rite  was  continued  at  Tokdo^ 
and  is  well  known  as  the  Mozarabic  Use. 

It  was  Bona,  who  first  distinguished  the  peculiarities  of  the  Grallicsa 
liturgies;'  and  lliomasius,  who  first  published  three  specimens  of  the 
rite.  Mabillon  reprinted  them  together  with  a  Galliean  Lectionsry 
which  he  discovered  at  Luxeuil.  These  three,  called  the  Gothic, 
Prankish  and  Galliean  Missals,  have  been  again  reprinted  by  Murattni, 
and  by  Vezzosi  in  his  edition  of  Thomasius.  Further,  Mabillon  had 
discovered  at  Bobio,  and  published  in  his  Mvseum  ItaHeum  the  GaliicaB 
Sacramentary. 

The  next  great  step  in  advance  was  the  discovery,  by  Mone.  in  the 
library  of  Kartouhe,  of  a  palimpsest,  which  being  decyphered  was 
found  to  contain,  in  a  mutilated  condition,  no  less  tbin  eleven  GrallicaA 
Masses.  The  second  writing  was  a  commentary  by  S.  Jerome  on 
S.  Matthew;  and  the  MS.  in  the  later  form  was  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries,  and  came  from  the  abbey  of  Reichenau. 

These  Eleven  Masses  form  the  first  documents  of  Messrs.  Neale  and 
Forbes'  present  compilation.  They  are  entided  Missale  Richenovense. 
and  the  text  is  printed  with  emendations  (for  which  Mr.  Neale  is 
responsible),  arid  with  marginal  notes  and  parallel  passages.  At  the 
bottom  of  each  page  is  the  original  MS.  text  with  all  its  corruptions  of 
orthography  and  its  mutilations.  This  is  followed  by  a  reprint  of 
the  Missale  Gothicum,  sen  Gothico-Gkllicanum ;  the  text  bein^  care- 
fully collated  from  the  preceding  editions  of  Vezzosi,  Mabillon,  and 
Muratori. 

Liturgical  students  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  of  the  great  value  of 
this  collection.  It  seems  very  judiciously  and  correctly  edited :  and 
we  sincerely  hope  it  may  be  encouraged.  One  thing  we  regret, — 
which  is,  that  the  notes  are  not  in  Latin.  Why  should  not  a  work  like 
this,  which  none  but  scholars  would  open,  be  made  available  for  the 
learned  of  all  countries  }^ 

*  As  we  were  going  to  press,  we'  received  the  long-expected  FbrnrikYokamB  of 
Daniel's  Thiuattrtu  Hymnohgicni.  We  merelf  annonooe  the  fact — fot  the  beneit 
of  liturgical  and  bymnological  stadents ;  resenring  a  further  notice  of  this  impottank 
work  tiU  our  neit  number.  We  may  obserye,  however,  that  Dr.  Daniel,  in  aa  ia> 
teresting  preface,  calls  attention  to  the  growing  interest  now  talcen  in  thcsK  stadiesv 
especially  in  England.  We  quote  a  passage  :  **  Si  qoseritur,  qu«  tit  patria  devo- 
tissimi  studiosissimiqne  antiquitatis  Chrisfcianse  amoris,  felicissimsMiae  in  eadcn  ex- 
ploranda  doctrinse :  naud  dnbie  Britannia  dicenda  est."  In  support  of  tKw  |ie  t«fm 
to  the  volumes  of  Stephenson  and  Trench,  and  especially  to  the  labours  of  our  own 
coadjutor,  Mr.  Neale.  We  may  be  allowed  perhaps  to  extract  a  passage  or  two  of  Dr. 
DaniePs  euloglum  on  Mr.  NMde,-^-A>r  it  is  interesting  to  know  how  oar  fiiend** 
learning  is  appreciated  among  continental  litorgidsts,  and  our  own  paigM  nay  fcirly 
quote  from  foreign  sources  laudatory  expressions  of  one  of  our  &low.labo«ii«n, 
which,  for  obvious  reasons,  we  could  not  ourselves  originate.     SpeskiBf  off  the 
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REPRINT  OF  THE  SARUM  BREVIARY. 

BrevmU  Sarisburienns  FasciculuB  Seeundui,      London:    Whittaker 
and  Co.     1855. 

All  who  take  an  interest  in  the  Aiicient  Service  Books  of  the  English 

Church  and  desire  their  republication — among  whom  we  may  reckon 

most  of  the  readers  of  the  Bcclesiologist — will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mn 

Seager,  who  issned  the  first  part  of  a  reprint  of  the  Sarum  Breviary  so 

loDg  ago  as  1843.  has  just  edited  a  second /(»ctcii/tw  of  this  important 

work.    The  chief  contents  of  this  new  part  are  the  Commune  Sanctorum 

and  the  Offices  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  illastrated  by  notes  and  scholia, 

which  show  all  the  varied,  but  somewhat  ill-arranged,  learning  for 

which  the  former  publication  was  remarkable.     It  is  very  pleasing 

to  see  that  Mr.  Seager,  though  he  has  left  the  Anglican  Communion, 

has  not  lost  his  affection  for  the  Ancient  Offices  of  the  Church  of  his 

country;  and  every  one  must  be  glad  that  he  has  resumed  a  task 

for  which  in  many  respects  he  was  eminently  fitted.     It  is  to  be  hoped 

that  this  undertaking  may  receive  adequate  encouragement.     We  must 

reserve  till  another  number  any  farther  remarks   on   this  welcome 

publication. 


ON  THE  USE  OF  GREEN  AS  AN  ALTAR-COLOUR. 

[Tbk  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  an  Oxford  newspaper,  seems 
to  deserve  reprinting  in  our  pages. — Ed.] 

*'CLBRICAL  TS8TMBNT8. 

"  The  shortest  answer  to  your  correspondent  '  Clericus,'  who  asks 
why  green  is  used  for  vestments  in  the  English  Church,  seeing 
that,  '  as  far  as  he  can  ascertain,*  no  such  colour  is  ordered  by 
the  Samm  book,  is  perhaps  a  simple  statement  of  the  undoubted  fact 
that,  whether  ordered  or  not,  green  was  certainly  the  most  common 
colour  in  the  middle  ages  in  England  as  well  as  abroad.  I  think 
1  may  safely  say  that  at  least  half  of  the  old  chasubles,  copes,  and 
other  embroidered  cloths  or  vestments  still  preserved  are  green,  and  that 
iQ  Missals  this  colour  is  constantly  represented.  The  evidence  of 
Durandus  is  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  use  of  green  in  the  French 
Church  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  evidence  of  the  old  vestments 
in  Germany  is  equally  conclusive  :  at  Pbderbom  there  are  only  three 

Hymmi  eeeletUe  arid  StquenHm,  Dr.  Danid  obsenrei:  "Horam  opemm  anctor 
est  doctiadnras  Joannes  M.  Neale,  cujus  nomen  omnibus  hymnologis  et  renim 
htoipcamm  peritis,  omnino  omnibiis  amatoribns  prises  ecclesis  oelebratissimum 
ert  :*'  and  again  he  remarks,  "  Nealii  labore  et  studio  doctrinam  hymnologicam 
^Ktam  ease  Enropaeam."  Our  own  series  of  Sequeniim  Inedita  has  not  been 
o?eriooked  by  Dr.  Daniel,  who  refers  to  tiiem  as  printed  « in  quibusdam  fasdculis 
egregianoD  cphemeridBm  Tke'Scdtihiogiii," 
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old  vestments  left ;  two  of  these,  a  dalmatic  and  a  chasuble,  are  green. 
So  at  Brandenburg,  in  the  wonderful  collection  of  ancient  vestments, 
some  are  green.  In  our  own  neighbourhood,  I  think  tiie  exquisite 
cope  at  Steeple  Aston  and  the  cope  at  Forest  Hill  are  both  of  them 
green :  and  two  of  the  finest  vestments  in  England,  the  cope  at  Bly 
and  the  cope  or  altar  cloth — I  am  not  clear  which  it  was — at  Romsey, 
^e  also  green.  Illuminated  manuscripts  concur  in  making  greeot 
very  common  colour.  In  the  British  Museum  MS.  371,  A.  fol.  90, 
there  is  a  drawing  of  an  altar  with  a  green  frontal,  red  superfrontsl. 
and  white  linen  cloth  on  the  top ;  and  this  is  one  instance  only  out  of 
many.  Parish  accounts  furnish  the  last  proof  I  need  give  of  the  foct 
that  green  was  a  common  colour,  as  e.g.  at  S.  Benet  Gracechurcfa, 
where  in  a..d.  1560  they  had  '  another  old  green  cope*  among  their 
vestments.  I  think,  therefore,  that  '  Clericus'  need  not  fear  that  green 
is  not  a  permitted  colour  according  to  the  English,  as  well  as  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  use.  But  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  have  often 
had  some  difficulty :  and  this  is  that  not  only  were  the  four  usual 
colours  used,  but  others  not  ordered  seem  to  have  been  equally  com- 
mon.  At  S.  Benet*s  Gracechurch,  in  addition  to  their  'old  green 
cope'  they  had  copes  of  '  cloth  of  gold,'  of  '  blue  damask/  of  '  blue 
satin  of  Bruges,'  of  '  white  fustian,'  '  a  carpet  of  cloth  of  gold'  for  the 
altar,  another  altar  cloth  fringed  of  '  yellow  and  red  serge,*  and  two 
altar  cloths  of  '  yellow  and  red  buckram,'  besides  deacon's  and  sub- 
deacon's  vestments  of  blue  satin;  and  at  S.  Margaret,  Westminster, 
they  had  in  the  same  way  '  a  vestment  of  blue  cloth  of  tissue  with  the 
tunicles  for  deacon  and  subdeacon,'  '  two  coarse  copes  of  blue  tissue,' 
'  two  altar  cloths  of  blue  and  russet  velvet  with  flowers  of  gold,'  *  two 
cushions  of  green  velvet,'  &c.,  &c.  In  the  British  Museum  MS.  No. 
16,997,  there  are  two  or  three  representations  of  altars  with  bine 
frontals ;  in  the  MS.  I.  E.  IX.  Bibl.  Reg.  is  an  altar  with  a  gold 
frontal  and  super-frontal,  and  another  with  a  blue  frontal ;  in  the  MS. 
No.  4,381,  Harleian,  is  a  blue  superfrontal  and  white  frontal,  and 
examples  of  this  kind  of  thing  might  be  multiplied  without  end. 
I  may  as  well  observe  that  this  blue  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  violet, 
which  is  also  represented  in  illuminations  and  mentioned  in  inventories 
of  church  furniture.  I  hope  '  Clericus'  may  be  able  to  satisfy  himself 
ere  long  that  our  forefathers  were  not  always  acting  against  rules  and 
rubrics  in  their  persevering  use  of  green. 

"  G.  E.  S." 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  above  letter,  for  the 
ancient  use  of  green  as  a  colour  for  ecclesiastical  vestments.  &c,  t 
correspondent  kindly  furnishes  the  following  list : — 

From  the  Appendix  to  Darfe  Canterbmy,  p.  to. 

A.D.  1315—1321. 

Casula  Adse  prioris  de  viridi  samicto. 
Casula  ejusdem  de  viridi  panno  diasperata. 
Casula  Andreas  de  Hardres  de  viridi  panno. 
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Capa  Ada^  prions  de  viridi  samicto  cum  tassetis  rubeo  brudatis. 

Duae  capse  de  croceo  panno  diasperatse  cum  largis  tassetifl  aureis. 
Du»  cap»  de  rubeo  samicto  cum  rubeis  tassetia  brudats. 
Capa  uoa  de  croceo  panno  diaaperata  cum  taasetis  de  viridi. 

Capa  Henrici  de  Wyndham,  Lond.  Episcp.  de  viridi  panno  brudata  t 

Jobannis  Ely,  Norwic.  Epiac.  de  viridi  panno  brudata. 

W.  de  Comere,  Sar.  Epiac.  „  ., 

Tbomse  de  Burton,  Bzon.  Epiac.  „  »,  cum  acutia. 

W.  de  Langeton,  Covent.  Epiac.  ,•  de  Tharae  brudata. 

Tunicas  et  Dalmaticae:  Pannum  Adas  prioria  de  viridi  panno  cum 
taaaetia  in  tergo. 

Omamenta  Bccleaiaatica  in  cuatodia  quatuor  aubaacriatanorum  pro 
Confeaaoribua :  Caaulse,  3 ;  tunica,  1 ;  dalmatica,  1 ;  et  mantellae,  2, 
de  viridi. 

From  Dart's  Canterbwy,    Appendix,  p.  isr. 

NOVA    VSSTIliBNTA   IK    VEaTIARIO,    FACTA  TBliP.    HBK.   PRXOBia. 

Veatimentum  W.  de  Lidebar,  de  viridi  velveto,  viz. :  Caaula  palliata 
cum  aurifrigio  albo,  cum  tunica  et  dalmatica  ejuadem  panni  et  coloria. 

Caaula  viridia  de  Tharae  palliata,  cum  alba  amictu  atola  et  manipulo, 
omnea  de  viridi*  brudato  et  corporalibua  conautia  cum  cingulo  de  rubeo 
aerico  piano. 

Yeatimenta  Henrici  de  Monyngeham  :  Alba  una,  cum  parura  de 
viridi  panno  de  Tharae  brudata,  cum  aquilia  et  leonibua  aureia  frectata 
albo  aerico. 

Veatimenta  Bartram  de  Eaatram  :  Caaula  duplicata  de  viridi  et  In- 
dico  aindone,  palliata  intua  et  extra  cum  alto  aurifrigio.  atola  et  mani- 
pulo  ejuadem  aectae. 

Veatimenta  Johannia  de  Gorle :  Caaula  viridia  palliata  cum  avibua 
deaurata  de  panno  de  Antioche,  cum  alba  et  amictu  atola  et  manipulo 
ejuadem  panni  cum  1.  frontali. 

Veatimenta  Stephani  de  Feveraham  :  Caaula  viridia  palliata  ezteriua 
et  interiua,  alba  palliata,  cum  alba  amictu  et  parura  viridi,  cum  aquilia 
aureia  brudatia  cum  atola  et  manipulo  ejuadem  panni. 

From  Dart's  Canterbury.     Appendix,  p.  xi, 

Veatimenta  Nicolai  de  Bourne  :  Veatimentum  integrum  cum  casula 
de  panno  viridi  de  velveto,  cum  aurifrigio  ante  et  retro,  operato  avibua 
et  perulis,  cum  alba  et  amictu  atola  et  manipulo  ejuadem  operia  et  cin- 
gulo aerico  cum  frontali  de  predicto  aurifrigio.  * 

Veatimenta  Willbelmi  de  Lidebur:  Veatimentum  integrum  cum 
caaula  de  panno  de  Tharae  viridia  coloria  diaaperata  cum  foliia  vinearum 
cum  alba  amictu  brudato  cum  aquilia  aureia  et  roaia  rubeia  et  atola  et 
jnanipulo  de  velveto  cum  roaia  aureia  brudato  sine  corporalibua. 
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Albft  can  pumiisoet  moiieln  de  yindi  vdveto  fanidato  cam  ions 
aureis. 

Ve8timeDta  WilUielmiiie  Northureo.:  Veetiinentimi  viridb  colons  de 
Tbane  cum  alba  et  amicto  stola  et.manipulo  oonaato  cum  acatia. 

VeatimMitttm  Johanais-  da  Winehelae:  Veatimentnm  iDtagnim»  cam 
caaala  dupliqata  interioa  ru^a.  et  eiJfceri^a  viridia  cum  atola  et  amicta 
bradata  cum  atantibua  imaginibua  et  stpla  et  manipulo  boradato  de 
acutia. 

From  Dart's  Canterbury,    Appendix,  p.  xu. 

VeatimeDta  Johaimia  de  Sandwico :  Veatimentum  in  caaoladupKcali 
et  pallioaata  et  ex  una  parte  rubea,  ex  altera  Tiridis  com  alba  et  amicta 
atola  et  mapipulo  de  rub^  panno  brudato  aurq  et  argento  de  acutii. 

•  Vestimenta  Oilberti  de  Biaaopeetown :  Caaula  de  panno  mixto  Tindis 
et  rubea  cum  yineia  cum  magno  pallio  de  aurifrigio  cum  atola  et  mani- 
pulo de  acutia  brudato  et  cing^lo  de  viridi  serico  et  corporal!  cum  crn- 
cifixo  et  aaaumptione  bnidata  et  cum  albaet  amicta  de  aecta  casuls. 


R£MINISCraiC£S  OF  A  1X)UR  IN  HOLLAND,  &c. 

Enfield.  October^  }855. 
Mt  pxAa  Ma,  Editor* 
Poaaibly  the  following  reminiscences  of  a  visit  I  have  just  paid  to 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 
My  tour  in  Holland  was  limited  to  Rotterdam  and  tbe  Hague  :  neither 
of  wbich  places  possesses  much  to  detain  the  ecclesiologist.  In  the 
former  city,  the  church  of  S.  Laurence  (called  Groote  Kerk  by  the 
Dutch,)  ia  a  late  Third-Pointed  brick  building,  of  great  height  and 
large  dimensions,  but  miserably  mutilated,  and  alao  defiled  with  white- 
wash. It  has  a  rood-screen  of  brass  and  marble,  about  a  century 
old ;  but  the  most  notable  object  in  the  church  is  its  organ,  whidi 
is  90  feet  high,  and  comprises  6,500  pipes,  of  which  the  largest 
is  36  feet  in  length.  The  nave  of  S.  Laurence's  is  encumbered  on 
either  side  with  pews,  raised  one  above  another  like  the  aeata  in  an 
amphitheatre.  Ita  central  area,  however,  ia  fumiahed  with  ekaire :  a 
significant  fact,  and  a  proof  that  the  uae  of  chairs  in  churchea  ia  not  pe- 
culiar (aa  some  people  say)  to  the  continental  Catholica,  A  modem 
octagonal  *'  Gothic"  church  of  some  pretensions,  which,  rising  above 
the  houses,  forms  a  prominent  object  in  views  of  Rotterdam,  belonga  to 
the  Lutherans.  In  a  collection  of  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  town  by 
M.  Boy  mans,  I  saw  an  interesting  Flemish  paintmg  (incorrectly  aacribed 
to  Memling)  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  seated  on  a  bank  of  graas  and 
.fiowera,  and  accompanied  by  a  demon  of  the  genuine  hideona  medisval 
type.  I  also  noticed  a  small  Italian  picture  of  tbe  Entombment,  worthy 
of  SpineUo  Aretino.    The  Hague  ia  not  only  "  fiat»**  bat  also  "  iuipK»> 
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fitable."  Its  boasted  museum  contains  works  of  great  price  and  im- 
portance in  the  estimation  of  the  admirers  of  the  very  unworthy  and 
debased  Dutch  schools  of  pictorial  art.  ••  The  Bull/*  by  P.  Potter, 
valued  at  many  thousand  pounds,  is  undeniably  a  striking  likeness  of  a 
comuted  and  truculent  specimen  of  the  genus  taurus ;  and  a  repulsive 
representation  of  a  dead  body  undergoing  dissection,  is  considered,  as 
Murray  tells  us,  one  of  Rembrandt's  finest  productions !  The  above 
are  popularly  accounted  the  lions  of  the  collection,  which  comprises, 
however,  a  few  pictures  better  worthy  of  inspection  than  these  monu- 
ments of  misdirected  talent, — e.  g.  two  good  characteristic  portraits  by 
Albert  Durer ;  a  cabinet  specimen  of  Mazzolino  da  Ferrara ;  and,  finer 
than  all  the  rest,  an  Entombment  of  our  Loao,  Who  is  surrounded  by 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  S.  John,  S.  Peter,  with  other  saints,  and  the  donor 
of  the  picture,  a  Bishop,  arrayed  in  a  crimson  cope  with  orphreys,  and 
jewelled  mitre  (most  elaborately  painted,)  kneeling,  and  holding  a  pas- 
toral staff.  My  surprise  and  pleasure  at  meeting  with  so  beautiful  an 
example  of  early  Flemish  art  in  such  for  the  most  part  questionable 
company,  were  indeed  great.  It  is  attributed,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
museum  (No.  55,)  to  Memling ;  but  Dr.  Waagen  ascribes  it  to  Mem- 
liog*8  master,  Rogier  Van  der  Weyden  the  elder. 

While  in  Belgium,  I  visited  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Brussels, 
The  western  tower  of  the  cathedral  at  Antwerp  is  receiving  a  careful 
restoration ;  the  tympana  of  the  north  and  south  doors  have  been  deco* 
rated  with  paintings  on  a  gold  ground,  representing  the  Catholic 
Church  allegorically  as  a  vessel  freighted  with  the  Blessed  Virgin,  our 
Lord  on  the  Cross,  &c.  Within  the  cathedral,  in  the  north  and  south 
transepts,  where  formerly  hung  Rubens's  pictures  of  the  Descent  from 
and  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  are  angels,  fairly  designed,  with  gilt  nimhip 
bearing  scrolls  with  inscriptions  in  Flemish  and  Latin,  in  honour  of 
Rome's  last  and  most  popular  article  of  faith.  Amongst  an  assemblage 
of  ancient  and  modem  pictures  exhibited  by  their  possessors  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  for  the  erection  of  an  altar  to  S.  Luke  in  the 
cathedral,  I  saw  a  painting  belonging  to  that  church,  and  ascribed  to 
the  elder  Van  der  Weyden,  which,  from  its  resemblance  to  his  fine 
picture  of  the  Seven  Sacraments  (to  which,  however,  it  is  far  inferior 
in  finish  and  beauty,)  in  the  Antwerp  museum,  may  probably  be  by 
him.  It  pourtrays  tlie  marriage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  is  peculiarly 
interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  also  depicts  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  as 
it  appeared  in  the  1 5th  century. 

At  Bruges  (as  I  learned  unfortunately  after  my  departure  from  that 
city,)  a  large  Pointed  church  has  been  recently  erected  from  the  designs 
of  Mr.  T.  H.  King,  whose  work  on  Le8  Vrais  Principes  de  P Architecture 
Oifwale  ou  Chr4tienne — a  kind  of  reproduction  of  Pugin's  volume — vras 
not  unfiivourably  reviewed,  some  years  ago,  in  the  Ecclesiologist.  The 
vexed  question  of  the  date  of  the  decease  of  Memling,  has  been  recently 
set  at  rest  by  an  ecclesiastic  of  Bruges,  who  has  ascertained  from 
parochial  documents  that  that  great  master  departed  this  life  in  1489, 
not  in  1499,  as  has  been  generally  supposed. 

My  stay  in  Ghent  was  very  short.  I  found  time,  however,  to  see 
ODce  more  Van  Eyck'a  inspired  picture  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb* 
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To  the  disgrace  of  its  cnstodians  a  fee  is  still  demanded  for  its  ex- 
hibition. The  stone  trash  on  the  internal  pieiB.  walls,  and  arches  of 
S.  Baton's  still  contrasts  offensively  with  the  rich  marbles  and  brszen 
gates  of  its  numerous  chapels. 

Extensive  restorations  are  in  progress  on  the  exterior  of  SS. 
Michael  and  Oudule,  Brussels;  and  the  wall  which  recently  sur- 
rounded the  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  grand  west  entrance,  has 
been  removed. 

From  Brussels  I  travelled  to  Amiens.  Here,  the  glorious  west  front 
of  the  cathedral  is  under  repair.  In  the  church,  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
S.  Theudosie,  in  the  retrochoir,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  high  altar, 
has  been  lately  unpaganized,  and  richly  decorated  with  gilding  and 
polychrome.  Its  windows  are  filled  with  stained  glass  by  G6rente,aod 
commemorate  in  numerous  small  medallions  scenes  in  the  legendary 
life  of  the  above  saint.  Their  predominating  tone  of  colour  is  a 
blueish  purple,  similar  to  that  of  the  eastern  lancets  in  the  Temple 
Church,  Lfondon.  A  pretty  corona  is  suspended  in  this  chapel  in  front 
of  the  altar.  The  other  chapels  in  the  cathedral  have  not  yet  been 
denuded  of  their  pseudo- classical  decorations,  and  the  graceful  arcades 
with  which  some,  if  not  all,  of  them  are  adorned,  have  been  bar- 
barously cut  -away,  and  overlaid  in  places  with  slabs  of  marble.  &c., 
remarkable  only  for  their  cumbrous,  yet  costly,  ugliness. 
'  1  slept  at  Amiens  and  went  on,  the  next  day,  to  Paris.  The  copious 
and  interesting  paper  on  the  **  Exhibition  of  1855"  in  your  last  num- 
ber, renders  any  further  observations  on  that  subject  almost  super- 
fluous. I  may  remark,  however,  that  I  expected  to  find  in  it  some 
allusion  to  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  Paradise  (in  the  gallery  of  the 
Uflizii,)  by  Fra  Angelico,  the  woric  of  one  Sasso,  a  Florentine  artist, 
which  (as  I  am  informed  by  parties  who  have  seen  the  original  picture) 
is  as  correct  as  it  is  beautiful.  It  hangs  in  the  Tuscan  department  of 
the  Palais  ies  Beaux  Arts,  Some  of  your  readers,  by  the  way,  may  be 
glad  to  learn  that  a  successful  chromolithograph  copy  of  the  Cwrtmatiam 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  by  Angelico,  in  the  Louvre,  has  just  been 
published  in  Paris,  and  may  be  had  at  Graves*s  in  Pall  Mall*  at 
the  small  cost  of  £9.  In  colouring,  design,  and  expresaioii,  it  is 
equally  faithful. 

The  new  church  of  S.  Clotilde  is  rapidly  advancing  towards  com- 
pletion. Nearly  all  the  windows  are  now  filled  with  stained  glass, 
representing,  with  some  few  exceptions,  whole  length  figures  of  saintly 
personages.  These  are  two  much  shaded,  and  fail  in  conventional 
dignity. 

I  will  not  remark  upon  the  other  "  new  churches  and  the  restora- 
tions in  Paris,"  as  that  field  is  already  ably  occupied  by  one  of  your 
correspondents,  who  is  far  better  able  than  I  am  to  do  it  justice. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  apologizing  for  the  sketchy,  goesipiAg, 
untecbnical  character  of  these  reminiscences.  Reminisceneee  they 
strictly  are,  and  owe  their  appearance  on  paper  solely  to  your  request* 
Hoping  that  they  may  not  entirely  disappoint  you, 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Editor,  yours  very  sincerely, 

Jo9K  F.  RuasBLi^. 
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AN  ARCHITECT'S  TOUR  TO  MUNSTER  AND  SOEST. 

Mt  oeae  M«.  Eoitob. 
In  the  conne  of  the  autmnn  of  last  year,  as  you  know,  I  spent  a 
short  holidty,  not  unprofitably,  I  hope,  in  the  examination  of  some  of 
the  old  towns  in  the  north  of  Gkrmany  ;  and,  as  the  interest  of  the  ar* 
chitectural  remains  in  this  district  is  very  great,  and  our  acquaintance 
m'th  them  too  slight,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  mere  transcript  of 
my  diary  during  the  time  that  1  was  examining  them  may  be  of  some 
use  and  interest.  You  have  already  printed  notices,  drawn  up  from 
the  same  journal,  of  the  churches  of  Liibeck,  and  the  cathedral  at  Mar- 
burg ;  and  I  shall  now  employ  myself  in  giving  shorter  descriptions 
of  the  other  chief  features  of  this  journey.  Without  further  apology^ 
therefore,  I  will  proceed  with  my  notes. 

Crossing  by  Calais,  and  taking  hurried  glances  only  at  St.  Omer, 
with  its  noble  cathedral,  and  the  fine  relic  of  the  Abbey  of  S.  Bertin, 
remarkable  among  great  French  churches  for  its  single  western  tower, 
I  went  on  to  Lille, — a  town  whose  interest  to  architects  just  now  is  rather 
in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  but  whose  church  of  S.  Maurice  is  a  strik- 
ing example  of  the  difference  in  the  conception  of  a  town  church  on  the 
Continent  and  in  this  country  in  the  middle  ages.     It  has  two  aisles  on 
each  side  of  the  nave  and  choir,  and  is  groined  throughout.     Here  w^ 
should  look  on  such  a  church  almost  in  the  light  of  a  cathedral ;  there, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  not  very  remarkable  parish  church.     Some  old 
brickwork  at  the  back  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  is  the  only  other  old  fea- 
ture which  I  remember  in  Lille ;  but  its  streets  and  market-place  are 
l>u»y  and  picturesque. 

From  Lille,  passing   by   Courtrai,   I  reached  Ypres    in    time  to 
spend  the  afternoon  in  sketching  and  studying  what  is  perhaps  the 
noblest  example   of  the  domestic  work  of  Germany.      Les  Halles, 
ss  this  gr^it  pile  of  building  is  called,  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
covered  mart,  rather  than  a  mere  town  ball ;  and  when  I  was  there, 
s  fidr  was  being  held  within  its  walls,  and,  filled  with  picturesque 
groups  of  people,  and  stalls  for  the  sale  of  every  conceivable  kind 
of  merchandise,  the  grandeur  of  its  size  and  design  was  well  seen. 
The  main  portion  of  the  building  is  of  uniform  early  Middle -Pointed 
dBte,  and  forms  an  immense  and  rather  irregular  parallelogram,  enclos- 
ing some  long  and  narrow  courts.    The  principal  front  towards  the 
msrket-place  is,  by  a  rough  measurement  which  1  made,  about  376 
feet  in  length  ;  very  uniform  in  its  design,  but  broken  in  the  centre  by 
s  fine  lofty  engaged  tower,  surmounted  with  a  spire,  finishing  in  a  sort 
of  louvre,  of  modem  character.     The  whole  effect  of  the  building  is 
inconceivably  grand,  leaving  behind  it  in  point  of  general  effect  even 
(I  am  bold  in  saying  it)  the  Ducal  Palace  at  Venice.     In  elevation  the 
auun  building  is  divided  into  three  stages.     The  ground  stage  con- 
sists of  a  socoession  of  openings  with  square  heads,  trefoiled ;  the  next 
of  a  long  series  of  two-Ught  windows  with  quatrefoils  in  the  head,  the 
4>pening8  in  which  are  square,  the  tracery  not  being  pierced ;  and  the 
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third  stage  hzB  again  an  immense  succession  of  traoeried  openings  b1' 
ternately  glazed  and  blank.  The  whole  is  sunnounted  by  a  lofty  tn- 
ceried  parapet  corbelled  out,  and  the  steep  (and  original  timber)  roof 
is  surmounted  with  a  ridge-crest  of  stone,  of  more  delicate  character 
than  I  have  ever  seen  elsewhere.  The  front  is  finished  at  the  angles 
Svith  immense  octangular  pinnacles,  corbelling  out  at  their  base  from 
the  wall,  and  the  tower,  which  rises  two  stages  above  the  ridge  of  the 
roof,  has  also  at  its  angles  similar  pinnacles.  The  general  moli^of  the 
entire  front  is  continued  happily  in  the  steeple,  the  feces  of  which  are 
occupied  with  rows  of  lofty  windows  of  two  lights.  From  the  belfry,  and 
from  within  another  corbelled  parapet,  springs  the  spire,  which,  at  fint 
square,  becomes  below  the  tourelle  on  its  summit,  an  octagon. 

Immediately  behind  Les  Halles,  stands  the  Cathedral.  This  has  a  fine 
western  tower,  built  cir.  a.  d.  1380,  and  remarkable  for  the  triple  bot- 
tresses  at  its  angles.  The  west  door  is  double,  and  set  within  an  en* 
closing  arch  with  the  west  window,  in  a  common  German  fashion.  The 
interior  is  lofty  and  spacious,  with  cylindrical  shafts,  whoae  capitals 
have  simple  foliage  of  the  13th  century.  The  triforium  is  good,  and 
eome  of  the  clerestory  (e.  g.  that  in  the  south  transept)  is  also  eariy 
and  good ;  but  the  whole  church  is  not  by  any  meana  of  the  first 
order.  The  south  transept  has  recently  been  very  creditably  restored, 
the  new  carving  being  executed  with  much  spirit.  The  east  end  is  re* 
markable  externally  for  its  tall  buttresses,  without  weatherings,  and  for 
the  deep  arches  under  which  the  windows  are  set,  and  which  give  the 
building  too  much  of  a  skeleton  efiect  to  be  pleasing.  A  rather  graceful 
turret  (of  Renaissance  character)  surmounts  the  crossing. 

llie  Cathedral  and  Les  Halles,  though  close  together,  are  not  abso* 
lutely  parallel,  but  the  combination  of  the  two  buildings,  with  their 
towers  and  turrets,  and  two  other  towers,  is  very  good,  and  gives  an 
imposing  effect  to  the  general  views  of  the  old  city. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  though  in  Les  Halles  the  pointed  arch  and 
the  very  best  window- tracery  are  everywhere  used,  there  is  no 
lity  of  mistaking  it  for  a  church,  or  even  for  a  religious  building. 

There  are  many  old  houses  in  the  town,  generally  of  the  16th 
tury,  with  stepped  gables,  and  four-centred  window-heads^  with  carved 
tympana ;  but  their  effect  generally  is  not  satisfactory. 

Between  Ypres  and  Courtrai  (whither  I  next  journeyed)  are  some  large 
churches,  of  which  that  at  Comines  would,  I  think,  repay  examination. 
Courtrai  has  not  much  to  call  for  remark ;  though  ita  market-place 
is  quaint,  picturesque,  and  irregularly  grouped,  with  a  clock-tower, 
turreted  at  the  angles,  and  with  a  spire-like  capping,  rising  suddenly 
out  from  among  its  houses,  and  out  of  whose  windows  sound  forth  con- 
stantly those  cheery  chimes  which  give  so  much  colour  to  the  recollec* 
lion  of  all  the  towns  in  this  chime-loving  part  of  the  wqrld.  At  the 
back  of  the  market-place  a  fine  Middle-Pointed  church  tower  rises, 
capped  with  a  most  picturesque  slated  tourelle.  The  church  to  whidi 
it  is  attached  is  the  largest  in  Courtrai,  but  not  remarkable.  It  has  aa 
apsidal  projecting  chapel  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west,  noticeable 
in  that  the  axis  of  the  apse  is  north  and  south.  The  other  chnn^ies 
are  of  little  value,  and  much  mutilated.     Notre  Dame  haa  a  westcni 
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tower  and  a  chapel  added  on  the  south  aide  of  the  choir,  which  haa 
pinnacles  and  a  beU-turret  on  the  gable,  of  very  good  character. 

Perhaps  the  moat  interesting  building  in  the  town  is  the  town* 
hall.  It  is  of  late  date,  and  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  and  the 
figores  which  once  adorned  the  front  between  the  windows,  are  all  de- 
stroyed. The  doors  are  original,  and  an  old  staircase  with  panelled 
sides,  and  partly  old  metal  balustrade,  leads  to  the  hall  on  the  first 
floor.  11)18  has  a  fine  simple  open  roof  of  timber,  with  double  collar* 
beams  and  arched  braces  :  this.  I  fear,  is  no  longer  visible,  as,  when  I 
was  there,  workmen  were  just  about  to  begin  the  erection  of  a  ceiling 
under  it.  to  make  the  room  fit  for  the  reception  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians. In  two  side  rooms  there  are  very  remarkable  fire-places,  one  of 
which  is  well  known  by  Haghe's  drawing,  'llie  finest  of  the  two  is 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  sculptures,  representing  the  Vices  and  Vir- 
tues, and  very  atriking  in  their  treatment. 

From  Courtrai,  a  short  journey  by  railway  brought  me  to  Toumai« 
— a  town  not,  I  think,  so  well  known  as  it  ought  to  be  for  its  magnifi- 
cent cathedral — doubtless  the  finest,  by  very  far,  in  Belgium.  The 
nave  and  transepts  are  Romanesque.  In  the  former,  there  is  that  quad- 
ruple division  in  height  so  frequent  in  the  13th  century  churches  in  the 
neighbouring  part  of  France.  The  transepts  are  very  noble,  and  ended 
with  grand  apses,  and  both  they  and  the  choir  are  very  much  more 
lofty  than  the  nave.  They  owe  much  of  their  grandeur  to  the  number 
of  detached  shafts  of  great  size,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  aisle,  triforium* 
and  clerestory,  are  all  carried  round  the  apses.  The  choir  is  all  of  the 
I3th  century,  and  very  lofty  and  light  in  its  proportions.^  The  win^ 
dows  are  being  carefully  restored ;  but  some  bad  stained  glass  has  been 
recently  put  up.  In  the  sacristy  there  is  a  little  old  plate,  of  which  I 
may  mention  a  fine  monstrance,  and  two  shrines ;  one  of  which,  of  the 
13th  century,  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  I  have  ever  seen,  being 
adorned  with  a  great  deal  of  enamelling  and  silversmiths*  work,  of  most 
delicate  character.  There  is  also  here  a  fine  cope>chest ;  but  I  found 
only  one  old  vestment, — the  orphrey  of  a  chasuble,  with  figures  of 
saints;  date  about  a.]>.  1450;  the  rest  were  modem,  and  generally 
very  tawdry.  But  they  possess  here,  in  addition  to  these  vestments,  an 
altar  frontal,  of  great  interest ;  it  is  embroidered  on  a  white  silk  ground, 
with  a  tree  of  Jesse  :  the  figures  are  well  executed  in  high  relief,  and 
the  effect  of  the  whole,  with  the  stiiF  conventional  arms  of  the  tree  en- 
circling the  figures,  is  very  striking.  The  embroidery  is  executed  in 
the  same  way  as  our  old  English  work ;  but  I  never  saw  any  figures 
worked  with  so  much  spirit  or  so  much  character  in  their  faces.  The 
old  fringe  of  red  silk  over  gold  thread  remains. 

The  external  view  of  the  cathedral  presents  one  of  the  roost  singular, 
and  at  the  eame  time,  most  grand  assemblages  of  steeples  I  have  ever  seen* 
There  are  two  tall  towers,  richly  arcaded  and  capped  with  square  slated 
epirea,  to  each  transept,  and  over  the  capping  a  much  lower  though 
larger  lantern  also  capped  with  a  spire.  These  five  spires  are  well 
seen  from  the  market  place,  and  with  a  tall  campanile  at  its  upper  end« 

*  I  tay  but  little  of  Tonniai,  because  I  find  that  it  has  already  been  well  described 
in  Uie  SeeleHoiogUt. 
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loi  the  IStfi  oentniy,  combine  ia  a  very  gnnd  groop.  I  tfaoold  have 
mentioned  that  the  central  spire  is  octagonal  with  four  aqnare  dated 
•tnrrets  at  the  angles.  The  east  end  of  the  cathednd  deserves  notice; 
Its  scale  is  great,  and  its  flying  bQttre«scs  and  detail  geneially  very 
good.  Cbspels  aie  formed  between  the  buttresses  and  roofed  vith 
gables  running  back  to  the  aisle  walls. 

The  Maison  de  Ville  was  formerly  a  convent  and  still  retains  a  few 
old  portions  built  up  in  the  more  modem  additions. 

In  the  market  place  is  a  small  church,  the  entrance  to  which  is  at 
the  east,  and  the  altar  at  the  west  end.  Over  the  east  door  are  two 
•triplets,  quite  First-Pointed  in  their  character.  There  are  round  tunets 
at  the  west  angles  and  to  the  transepts,  and  a  picturesque  slated  spire 
over  the  crossing ;  the  whole  is  gproined,  and  reminded  me  of  the  style 
-of  the  transepts  of  the  cathedral,  though  it  is  not  very  eflfective. 

Another  church  on  the  way  to  the  railway  station  has  an  easton 
apse,  and  a  tower  and  slated  spire  over  the  crossing.  The  nave  has  a 
continuous  clerestory,  with  two  or  three  windows  in  each  bay ;  the 
effect  of  which  is  satisfactory.  Across  the  nave,  one  bay  west  of  the 
choir,  there  is  an  arch  with  a  kind  of  triforium  gallery  across  it  pierced 
on  each  side,  and  serving  apparently  for  a  passage-way  only.  It  is  not 
•continued  up  to  the  groining. 

Nearer  the  railway  there  is  another  large  church  with  a  continnoQi 
clerestory  and  large  unfinished-looking  tower  at  the  south-west  angle. 

There  are  some  other  churches,  but  not,  I  think,  of  great  interest. 
This,  however,  is  amply  afforded  by  the  magnificent  cathedral  towenn^ 
so  grandly  over  the  town,  and  whose  only  defect  in  the  distant  view 
is  the  low  height  of  the  nave  as  compared  with  the  choir  and  tran- 
septs. 

A  sluggish  train  took  me  in  five  or  six  hours  to  Namur  to  deep,  and 
thence  early  the  next  morning  by  a  strikingly  besotiful  line  of  railway 
along  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  passing  by  the  picturesque  old  town 
of  Huy,  with  its  fine  church  and  castle,  I  found  my  way  to  li^ge. 

The  churches  here  are  really  too  often  visited  and  too  well  known  to 
require  any  description  from  me.  I  think  the  little  church  of  S.  Croix, 
with  its  gabled  aisles  (the  gables  running  back  into  the  main  roof) 
pleased  me  as  much  as  anything;  it  is  just  the  kind  of  special  town 
church  which  we  want  to  see  more  in  fashion  in  our  own  laige  towns, 
adapting  itself  boldly  to  every  variation  in  the  boundary  of  the  land  on 
which  it  is  built,  and  giving  a  very  considerable  effect  of  height  without 
extravagant  expense. 

The  metal  font  in  the  church  of  S.  Bartholomew  is  a  very  admirable 
work  of  art,  and  most  interesting  in  every  way. 

In  the  cathedral  is  a  new  pulpit,  by  Geefs,  much  praised  in  guide 
.  books,  but  not  a  favourable  specimen  of  his  powers,  I  trust. 

8.  Jacques,  S.  Maitin,  and  other  churches  in  li^e  are  remarkable 
for  the  richness  of  their  internal  polychromatic  decorations.  They  are 
all,  however,  of  very  late  date,  quite  Renaissance  in  their  denga  mmd 
.colouring,  and  very  tawdry  in  effect  and  in  detail.  The  east  ead  of  8. 
Jacques  is,  however,  very  impressive  owing  to  the  rich  coloiir  of  the 
glass  in  the  windows,  which  carries  the  decoration  down  ixom  the  roof 
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to  the  floor,  whilst  elsewhere,  the  roof  only  being  painted,  and  the- 
whole  of  the  walla  left  in  the  coldest  white,  the  eflFect  is  heary  and  un- 
satisfactory.    We  have,  in  short,  here  a  good  practical  proof — worth  a 
thousand  argnments — that  colour  to  be  successful  must  be  generally 
diffased  and  not  confined  to  one  part  of  a  building. 

From  Li^ge  to  Aix-la-Ghapelle,  of  which  too  I  shall  say  but  little« 
The  choir  of  the  cathedral  which  had  been  entirely  despoiled  of  ita 
tracery  is  being  gradually  and  well  restored.  It  is  both  a  noblo 
and  a  fery  pecuKar  church,  and  perhaps  the  best  view  of  it  is  to  be 
obtained  from  the  staircase  in  the  old  Rath-haus.  How  striking  is  the' 
immense  height  of  the  choir  as  compared  to  its  length,  and  how 
thoroughly  fine  and  picturesque  is  the  kind  of  dome,  surrounded  at  its 
base  with  gables,  which  crowns  the  polygonal  nave. 

No  one  who  visits  Aiz  should  omit  to  see  the  treasures  in  the  sacristy 
of  the  cathedral.  I  have  never  seen  anywhere  so  fine  a  gathering  of 
medisfal  goldsmith's  work,  and  a  little  study  of  these  old  remains 
would  immensely  improve  the  work  of  the  few  men  who  are  attempting 
to  revive  the  old  glory  of  their  craft. 

The  Rath-haus  contains  in  its  upper  stage  a  fine  large  groined  hall, 
called  the  Kaiser-saal,  divided  down  the  centre  by  columns  and  arches ; 
it  is  approached  by  a  good  groined  stair-ease,  and  is  now  being  restored 
and  decorated  in  fresco,  by  a  Dusseldorf  artist,  with  subjects  from  the 
life  of  Charlemagne. 

Near  the  cathedral  is  a  valuable  remnant  of  good  domestic  work ;  it 
has  windows  with  plate  tracery,  and  above  them  a  row  of  niches  or 
arcading,  the  divisions  of  the  arcade  being  filled  in  with  figures'  of  kings 
in  a  very  efiective  manner.  It  reminded  me  of  the  famous  Maison  des 
Mosiciens,  at  Rheims. 

At  Aix  I  was  too  near  Cologne  to  omit  the  pleasure  of  spending  an* 
other  day  among  its  crowd  of  architectural  treasures,  and  so.  instead  of 
going  to  Dusseldorf  direct,  I  gave  myself  a  holyday,  and  renewed  all 
my  old  recollections  of  its  many  glories. 

I  cannot  think  that  the  new  works  at  the  cathedral  are  so  satisfactory 
as  they  are  generally  said  to  be.  When  I  was  there  the  scafiTolding 
had  just  been  remof  ed  from  the  south  transept,  and  the  eflFect  was  very 
far  from  good  ;  there  was  a  degree  of  poverty  in  the  execution  which 
is  not  felt  in  the  old  work ;  it  looks  thin,  "  liney."  and  attenuated,  and 
makes  me  doubt  very  much,  first,  whether  it  is  a  fair  reproduction  of  the 
old  design ;  and  next,  whether  the  following  out  of  an  old  design  drawn 
to  a  small  scale  is  possible  without  very  great  powers  of  designing.  86 
much  depends  upon  detail. 

I  believe  that  the  building  in  Cologne  which  above  all  others  ought 
most  to  be  studied,  is  that  wonderful  church  of  S.  Gereon,  the  inte« 
rior  of  which  is  so  fine,  and  so  unlike  what  we  ever  think  of  doing  in 
our  new  work.  Its  nave  consists  of  an  irregular  decagon,  entered 
from  a  western  narthex.  and  surrounded  by  chapels,  from  the  east 
of  which  runs  a  long  and  spacious  choir,  approached  by  a  great  flight 
of  steps.  This  nave  is  about  sixty-five  feet  from  east  to  west,  and 
slightly  more  from  north  to  south ;  forming  a  very  grand  unbroken 
U'ea,  all  within  easy  reach  of  any  one  voice,  and,  from  its  height  and 
rich  chancier,  very  impressive.    The  choir  is  of  considerable  length* 
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and  raised  on  a  crypt.  A  large  modem  altar  placed  on  the  ateps  lead- 
ing to  it  from  the  nave,  completely  conceals  it  in  the  general  view,  and 
much  mars  the  whole  effect. 

The  filth  of  the  church  when  I  was  there  was  extreme,  and  the  noUe 
crypt  which  extends  under  the  whole  length  of  the  choir  was  thorongblf 
desecrated.  I  noticed  an  original  altar  in  a  side  chapel  in  the  crypt. 
used  as  a  receptacle  for  candle-ends  !  The  sacristy  of  S.  Grereon  is  a 
noble  Middle-Pointed  addition,  fitted  with  old  presses,  and  with  some 
very  beautiful  glass  in  the  windows.  This,  in  the  tracery,  is  very  light 
in  colour,  spotted  with  ruby. 

Next  in  grandeur,  perhaps,  to  this  church,  is  the  east  end  of  S. 
Martin's.  Seen  from  ttie  street  below  the  east  end,  its  great  height,  and 
the  combination  of  the  apsidal  transepts  and  choir  with  the  fine  central 
steeple  produce  very  great  effect.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  how  com- 
pletely similar  all  these  apsidal  terminations  are  in  Cologne,  and  hoir 
like  those  of  the  same  date  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The  apses  here,  for 
instance,  are  almost  exactly  like  that  of  the  choir  of  Santa  Maria  Mag- 
giore  at  Bergamo. 

Cologne  is  rich  in  metal- work  and  early  stalls.  In  S.  Conibert  is  a 
fine  brass  standard  for  lights*  with  a  crucifix ;  in  the  choirs  of  S.  Fn- 
taleon  and  S.  Andrew,  some  good  13th  century  stalls ;  S.  Gereon  has 
also  some  old  candlesticks,  and  some  woodwork  worth  notice,  as  also 
have  some  of  the  other  churches. 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  later  work  in  the  city  is  the  fine  chorch 
of  the  Minorites,  a  good  14th  century  building,  with  a  lofty  and  elegant 
lead  turret  rising  out  of  the  centre  of  the  roof. 

.  I  found  in  several  of  the  Cologne  churches  services  in  the  morning, 
attended  exclusively  by  children.  They  had  no  seats,  but  a  successioa 
of  boards,  with  small  kneeling- stools  at  regular  intervals,  were  provided 
for  them.  The  singing  was  uncommonly  good  and  hearty,  and  after 
one  of  the  services  (at  S.  Maria  in  Capitolio,)  I  asked  the  children  aboot 
it,  and  they  told  me  that  they  went  every  day  before  school.  I  looked 
at  some  of  their  school-books,  and  found  that  they  had  a  rather  full 
Scripture  History  abridgment ;  and  among  other  books  one  fiill  oi 
songs  and  hymns,  which  seemed  to  be  particularly  good  and  spirited — 
hearty,  merry  songs,  which  would  be  sure  to  take  with  children.  We 
should  do  well  if  we  could  have  euch  a  service  and  such  books  for  oor 
English  children. 

There  was  an  exhibition  of  early  German  pictures  of  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  old  hall  called  the  Gurzenich.  1  found  that  it  was  organ- 
ized by  a  Christian  Art  Society,  which  has  a  large  number  of  members* 
and  seems  to  be  very  actively  at  work.  In  the  great  hall  of  the  Gur- 
zenich is  a  magnificent  fire-place,  of  late  Middle-Pointed  date,  and 
much  like  the  Cottrtrai  fire-place  in  general  idea ;  there  are  some  very 
spirited  figures  in  armour  in  its  niches.  This  building  is  well  known 
on  the  exterior  by  its  general  ancient  character,  and  particularly  by  the 
lead  canopies  over  the  figures  in  its  lowest  stage. 

But  Cologne  is  too  well  known  to  make  any  more  of  my  notes  (whiidi 
might  be  extended  to  tenfold  length)  palatable  ;  and  I  shall,  thtfefore, 
hurry  on  to  what  is»  I  believe,  newer  ground  to  moat  ecdoidogpcts 
than  are  its  time-honoured  and  well-known  buildin^c 
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Ph>ai  Dente  (the  bridg^  to  whieh  plaoe  firom  Golonie  aftorda  tlie 
best  general  view  of  the  city)  a  few  hoon  of  railway  tocMc  me  to  Hamm, 
and  tiience  by  a  branch  I  reached  Munster.  The  ooantry  here  is  cheer« 
Ad  and  flnglith-looking ;  though  rather  flat,  it  is  woody  and  well  cul- 
tivated, and  thiddy  popnlated.^^at  least,  so  I  gatktrtd  by  the  multitude 
of  paseengere  who  swarmed  at  every  station,  all  in  blue  smocks,  and 
i^  smoking  vehemently. 

The  churches  and  domestic  buildings  at  MuasCer  are  almost  eq[ually 
interesting.  Of  the  latter,  the  Rath^haus  is  the  most  remarkable.  It 
IB  very  elaborate  and  beautiful  in  all  its  details,  but  (like  most  of  the 
house-fronts  here)  boasts  of  a  regular  show  front.  'Die  ground  stage 
consists  of  four  open  arohes ;  the  next,  of  fuur  riehly-traceried  windows^ 
divided  by  figures  in  niches,  carved  with  great  spirit ;  and  above  this  is 
aa  immense  stepped  gable-eod,  divided  into  seven  panels  in  width,  and 
rising  to  about  twice  the  height  of  the  real  roof.  It  is  pinnaeled,  and 
filled  with  open  traoeries«  which,  being  pierced  above  the  roof,  show 
the  sky  through  their  openings.  Tfae>  krwer  part  of  the  building  is  of 
the  best  Middle-Pointed,  but  in  the  gable  some  of  the  (mcery  is  ogee 
and  poor. 

This  front  was  followed  in  Manster  throughout  the  rest  of  the  middle 
figes,  as  also  by  the  Renaissance  school,  so  that  the  whole  town  is  full  of 
aroaded  streets,  like  an  Italian  town,  and  all  the  houses  have  more  or 
less  vzaggerated  fronts,  stepped  and  pimiacled  bigh  above  tiie  roof-line. 
The  taui  engemble  of  such  a  town,  it  may  be  imagined,  is  picturesque  in 
the  extreme,  though  not  so  valuable  as  at  first  sight  it  seems  likely 
to  prove  to  the  architec^ral  traveller.  The  endless  repetition  of  the 
tame  ■  and  that  a  bad-^idea,  is  very  tiresome,  and  so,  beautiful  as  is 
the  Rath-Hans  in  some  of  its  detsiil,  and  striking  as  it  certainly  is  in 
its  general  effect,  I  h«ve  not  iorgiven  it  as  being  tJie  first  exanqple  with 
vhich  I  am  aoqnainled  of  a  I019  series  of  barbansms. 

The  only  old  apartment  in  this  building,  so  far  as  I  could  diBCOver» 
ia  a  room  called  the  Frieden-saal.  it  is  a  low  council-chamber,  of  late 
date,  which  has  been  most  elaborately  restored,  and  renovated  with 
nnch  rich  colour.  There  are  some  very  good  hinges  and  locks  on  a 
aeriea  of  closets  here. 

Of  the  churches,  there  are  some  five  or  six  old,  besides  some  modem* 
The  cathedral  is  very  curious.  lu  plan  shows,  two  western  towers, 
then  a  transept ;  a  nave  of  two  (!)  very  wide  bays ;  transept  again ;  and 
an  spsidal  choir,  with  several  apsidal  chapels  round  its  aisle.  The  in* 
temal  effiset  of  die  nave  is  singular.  It  is  very  simple,  but  from  the 
great  width  of  the  bays  rather  bold-looking.  The  most  notable  things 
hese  are,  a  very  noble  brass  font ;  a  brass  corona  in  the  choir ;  a  stand 
for  eleven  candles,  also  in  the  choir ;  a  magnificent  stone  rood-screen  of 
late  date ;  a  very  good  Sakraments-hautlein,  and  some  niches  for  relics, 
fte.,  with  their  old  doors  ;  another  stand  for  lights,  something  like  that 
at  &G«nibert,  Cologne  ;  and  some  stalls  of  the  I7th  century,  founded 
very  closely  upon  medissval  examples.  The  brass  font  is  circular, 
supported  upon  five  lions,  the  two  eastern  of  which  are  standing,  the 
others  recumbent.  The  stem  is  covered  with  tracery  and  moulcUng, 
and  the  bowl  has  five  large  quatrelbiled  circles,  the  pastern  containing 
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the  Baptism  of  our  Load;  and  the  other  four  the  emblems  of  die  four 
JSvangelietSi  with  scrolls  and  inscriptions  in  red  letters ;  above  them,  a 
irefoiied  arcade  contains  half  figures  of  the  twelve  AposUes.    The  co- 
rona is  large,  containing  50  candles  in  one  row ;  but  it  is  of  late  date* 
and  frittered  away  in  elaborate  tracery  and  crocketing.    The  rood* 
screen  has  two  doorways — one  on  each  side  of  an  altar  in  the  centre  of 
its  west  front.     This  altar  still  remains,  with  a  sculpture  of  the  Crod* 
fizion  at  ita  back,  but  is  not  used  now»  a  modem  altar  having  been  pat 
up  in  front  of  it.     Two  very  light  open  staircases  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  screen  lead  to  the  Gospel  and  Epistle  sides  of  the  loft.    There 
is  also  a  very  fine  and  large  crucifix  against  one  of  the  nave  piers. 
.    The  main  entrance  to  the  cathedral  is  through  a  sort  of  GhJilee  of 
Romanesque  date  adorned  with  a  number  of  fine  statues ;  this  is  at  the 
south-west  of  the  church,  whilst  on  its  north  side  are  some  lisir  Middle- 
Pointed  cloisters. 

Next  to  the  cathedral  in  importance  is  the  Oberwasser-Kirche*  a  late 
Middle-Pointed  building ;  it  has  a  large  south-west  tower  very  mnch  of 
the  same  type  as  the  great  tower  at  Ypres,  having  four  windows  «if  two 
lights  in  each  stage,  and  four  stages  all  exactly  alike,  and  above  them  an 
octagonal  belfry  stage  of  later  date.  The  fint  example  of  Uiia  kind  of 
design  is  seen  in  the  four  belfry  windows  of  the  cathedral  at  Soeat*  and 
still  more  remarkably  in  the  steeple  of  Paderbom  cathednl,  but  here  it 
is  developed  into  even  greater  regularity.  This  design,  howeTer,  is 
poor  in  kind,  and  only  respectable  when  characterized  as  at  Soest  and 
Paderbom  by  massive  simplicity.  The  south  door  of  the  Oberwaaser* 
Kirche  is  good,  being  double  with  square  openings  within  an  arched 
head.  Internally  the  church  is  very  lofty  and  light,  but  of  no  great 
length,  and  has  an  eastem  apse,  and  some  traces  of  old  wall  painting. 
A  very  good  brass  water  vat  hung  from  a  small  crane  by  the  noidi 
door  and  served  as  a  stoup  for  holy  water ;  this  is  a  common  plan  in 
the  Mnnster  churches.^ 

This  church  was  being  scraped  of  paint  and  whitewash ;  so  abo  in 
the  cathedral  they  were  removing  some  trumpery  work  of  the  last 
century,  and  indeed  generally  in  this  district  a  good  deal  ia  being  done 
to  the  finer  churches,  and  in  most  of  them  a  box  is  provided  for  c^feringa 
for  the  restoration  of  the  fabric.  In  most,  I  should  say,  whieh  are  not 
V  Evangelical :" — ^for  in  these,  save  where  the  government  ia  repairing 
the  stone  work,  they  seem  to  be  satisfied  to  put  up  pews  and  gidleries. 
to  keep  the  doors  well  locked,  and  to  make  their  interiors  look  aa  cold* 
miserable,  and  repulsive  as  possible.  Happily,  however,  the  '*  Bvaa* 
gelical"  Church  is  not  very  actively  mischievous  in  archittetnral  matterst 
tad  so  one  sees  altars  and  reredoses  still  standing  with  candlea  and 
omcifixes,  and  curtains  of  white  muslin  or  silk  on  each  side,  Bonetimea 
as  in  the  Petri-Kirche  at  Soest  double,  first,  on  each  aide  of  the  adtar, 
and  then  the  same  height  as  the  altar,  and  coming  forward  die  ML 
width  of  the  footpace  !^  In  the  old  altars,  there  are  alwaya  aiiaaigo* 
menu  for  clo6ets---generally  at  one  end — ^whilst  in  the  middle  of  the 

*  I  have  given  a  drawing  of  this  vat  in  the  Itutrumenia  Bcelefiasiicm. 
'  *  It  most  be  nndentood  that  these  are  not  the  original  cnrtaina;  bat  that  thv 
I^ntherana  have  here  preserved  an  old  arrangement,  is  very  evident. 
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buck  of  the  altar  is  often  an  opening,  which  I  fancied  might  have  been 
made  for  the  reception  of  relics,  but  which  seldom  seems  carefully 
^ough  fastened ;  the  ends  of  the  super-altars  ha^e  also,  very  frequently* 
eloaets ;  generally  speaking,  the  altars  in  this  district  are  solid  masses 
of  masonry  with  a  projecting  and  moulded  mensa.  This,  however,  ia 
a  digression,  and  I  must  now  say  somewhat  of  the  Lamherti-Kirche, 
which  is  next  to  the  cathedral  the  best  church  in  Munster.  Exter- 
nally it  has  a  western  tower^  of  considerable  dimensions  dwarfed  in 
appearance  by  the  immense  size  of  the  roof  which  covers  both  nave  and 
aLdes ;  this  is  a  not  uncommon  arrangement  in.  this  district,  and  has 
a  parallel,  as  will  be  remembered,  in  the  noble  choir  of  S.  Lanrence  at 
Nuremberg,  Its  main  result  is  the  great  internal  effect  of  height  in 
the  aisles  and  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  obtaining  what  Germans 
were  so  fond  of — an  immense  length  of  window  opening.  The  en^ 
trance  to  S.  Lambert  on  the  south  side  is  by  a  very  beautiful  doorway ; 
the  doorway  itself  is  not  very  large,  but  its  jamb  mould  runs  up  to  a 
great  height  and  encloses  a  fine  sculptured  tree  of  Jesse ;  the  branches 
of  the  tree  form  a  series  of  medallions,  in  each  of  which  is  a  half 
figure,  the  whole  is  very  rich  in  its  effect,  and  the  sculpture  quite  ex* 
quisite.  Internally  the  only  remarkable  piece  of  furniture  I  noted  was 
a  very  fine  rood.  The  proportions  and  arrangements  of  the  church  are 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  famous  Wiesen-Kirche,  at  Soest,  which  I 
shall  have  presently  to  describe,  and  mainly  noticeable  for  the  great 
effect  of  unbroken  space,  owing  to  the  large  span  and  great  height  of 
the  arches,  and  the  small  number  of  piers  supporting  the  roof. 

Two  other  churches  near  this  afforded  little  worth  notice.  One  of 
them  was  Protestant,  and  as  a  consequence,  was  elaborately  pewed  and 
galleried :  it  was  seven  or  eight  bays  in  length,  and  groined  through- 
out, and  entered  by  a  good  double  door.  The  other  was  very  similar^ 
and  had  a  curious  kind  of  narthex  under  the  western  tower. 

The  Ludgeri-Kirche  is  of  more  interest,  having  a  fine  octagonal 
belfry  of  late  date ;  this  was  undergoing  repair,  as  was  also  the  church, 
whose  nave  is  of  simple  Romanesque  with  a  good  Middle- Pointed 
apse.  There  is  another  church  of  small  size  with  an  eastern  apse,  and 
a  very  low  gabled  tower  at  the  north-west  angle.  This  is  near  the 
railway  station. 

For  two  things  besides  her  domestic  buildings  Munster  is  certainly  to 
be  remembered :  these  are  the  brass  work  and  the  sculpture  {  the  latter 
is  generally  remarkably  good,  and  I  think  I  have  seldom  seen  more 
spirited  figures  than  I  saw  there. 

In  a  silversmith's  shop,  opposite  the  Lamberti-Kirche,  I  found  a  mag- 
nificent old  monstrance,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  of  very  elaborate 
detail ;  it  belonged  to  a  church  some  miles  distant,  the  name  of  which 
I  have  forgotten ;  this  man  was  making  church  plate  in  very  fair  iiashion, 
copying  old  examples  with  some  care  and  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
and  enthnsiasm ;  1  need  hardly  say  that  such  men  are  as  rare  on  the 
continent  as  they  are  here. 

From  Munster  I  returned  to  Hamm,  and  thence  by  another  branch 

'  On  the  wrath  nde  of  thii  steeple  itill  hang  the  iron  c^es  la  whkh  John  of 
Lerden  and  his  oonfieies  were  founded  before  their  eseoution. 
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railway  to  Boest,  traveOing  through  a  cmmtry  without  any  featare  hj 
which  to  remember  it  Bnve  its  interminablt  rows  of  poplars. 

The  first  view  of  Soest  from  the  railway  is  striking ;  sereral  steeples, 
of  which  that  of  the  cathedral  is  the  grandest,  stand  up  well  behind  a 
bank  of  trees,  and  a  great  extent  of  picturesque  and  half  ruined  old 
town  walls. 

^  The  town  itself  is  very  curious,  much  more  Kke  some  laige  Swiss 
village,  such  as  one  remembers  in  the  Upper  Vallais  or  the  Hadi* 
Thai,  than  any  other  cathedral  town  that  I  know  in  Northern  Burope. 
The  streets  are  idl  absurdly  irregular,  beading  and  twisting  about  in 
every  possible  direction,  and  fuU  of  half*timbered  houses,  whioh  sre 
all  corbelled  forward  and  seem  generally  to  be  very  ancient.  I  think, 
indeed,  that  I  have  never  seen  more  picturesque  grouping  of  old  build* 
ings,  but  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  they  can  have  preserved  their 
old  character  so  intact ;  there  is  absolutely,  I  believe,  not  one  diop 
with  a  shop  front  or  display  of  its  wares  of  any  kind,  and  hardly  mors 
than  one  modernized  house,  and  this  is  a  smart  little  inn  with  a  nice 
garden,  and  a  krge  Speise-saal  whose  walk  were  literally  covered  with 
English  prints,  many  of  them  old  and  very  good.  The  population  of 
the  place  consists  nevettheless  of  some  seven  or  eight  thousand  persons^ 
^  The  churches  have  some  very  romarkable  features,  of  which  the  most 
singular  is  a  kind  of  narthez  at  the  west  end,  not  forming  part  of  the 
fabric,  but  built  within  the  churches,  Ae  main  groining  extendbg  on 
over  it  to  the  west  end,  and  a  large  gallery  being  formed  above  it.  The 
best  example  of  this  is  in  S.  Peter's,  and  I  shall  leave,  for  the  present, 
a  detailed  description  of  it. 

The  cathedral  is  a  great,  rode.  de8olate*k>oking  church  with  but  few 
remains  of  any  interest,  save  at  the  west  end,  out  of  the  centre  of  wkxh 
rises  a  fine  simple  Romanesque  ateeple.  This  has  five  aingle-light  win- 
dows in  the  stage  above  the  roof,  and  four  three-Kght  windows  above 
them.  Then  above  this  belfry-stage  is  on  eaeh  fnce  a  steep  gable,  fiHed 
in  with  openings  of  varied  shapes — on  one  side,  a  large  circular  window, 
with  three  other  small  openings;  and  on  another  side  throe  large  windows 
of  three  lights,  and  a  very  small  circular  window.  These  gablea  are  not 
the  full  width  of  .the.  tower,  and  from  the  angles  between  them  rise  four 
tall  and  massive  pinnacles,  slightly  ornamented  with  corbel  tables  imdef 
the  eaves,  and  covered  with  steep  pyramidal  metal  roofs.  The  spire  is 
of  metal,  octagonal  in  section,— Uhe  angles  of  the  octagon  qxingnig 
from  the  apices  of  the  four  gables,  and  from  the  internal  angles  of  the 
four  pinnacles.  The  size  and  solidity  of  this  remarkable  tower,  givt 
great  grandeur  to  it.  and  whilst  in  the  treatment  of  ito  lower  part  we 
see  the  type  of  so  many  of  the  towers  of  later  date  in  this  district,  in  that 
of  the  ppire  we  see  the  prscursor  of  those  noble  spiros  rising  iiom  simple 
gabled  towers  which  are  the  glory  of  Luneborg  and  Lubeck  and  whkh 
I  have  already  described  in  your  pages. 

In  addition  to  an  interoal  narthex,  the  cathedral  has,  in  front  of  its 
tower,  another  groined  sort  of  passage-way,  opening  to  the  west  with 
SIX  arches,  and  to  the  north  and  south  with  one  areh.  These  is  a 
second  stage  above  these  arches,  and  then  hum  bdhiiid  this  masa 
rues  the  steeple.     The  whole  of  this  parjt  of  the  htHlding  is  Rosnan- 
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stque,  as,  indeed,  h  the  subBtaiice  of  Ihe  entire  church,  though  it 
haa  been  mach  mutilated  by  modem  additions  and  alterationa.  The 
interior  is  painfully  neglected  and  dirty,  though  it  is,  I  beliere,  the 
only  Catholic  church  in  the  place.  The  eastern  apse  has  upon  it»' 
groining  some  painting,  which  seems  to  be  andent  and  very  good, 
having  figures  of  saints  &c.,  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  is  very  much  bid- 
den by  an  odious  modem  reredos.  There  is  a  good  wooden  cmeifiz 
against  one  of  the  piers,  and  soma  fine  very  early  glass  in  the  transepts 
windows.  Early  in  the  morning,  when  I  went  again  into  the  cathedral 
I  found  it  full  of  people  singing  well  and  very  heartily. 

The  church  of  S*  Peter  stands  close  to  the  cathedral ;  and  its  choir 
and  aisles,  ending  with  three  apses  and  steep  slated  roofs,  its  windowa 
filled  with  Middli^Pointed  traceries,  with  the  old  steeple  at  the  west 
end  capped  with  a  modem  bulbous  spire,  group  very  picturesquely  with- 
the  stem  and  grand  steeple  of  the  cathedral.  In  plan  it  consists  of  a 
nave  and  aisles,  of  four  primary  bays,  (each  bay  being  subdivided  by 
two  arches  opening  into  the  aisles,)  transepts,  choir  and  apsidal  choir- 
ables,  opening  into  the  transepts.  The  two  western  bays  of  the  nave 
are  again  subdivided  into  three  divisions  north  and  south,  and  four 
divisions  east  and  west ;  all  this  space  being  groined  over  at  a  low  level, 
and  having  a  floor  above,  forming  a  gallery  level  with  the  triforium» 
which  also  is  large  and  spacious.  The  internal  effect  of  this  low,  dark 
entranoe*way  is  most  peculiar.  In  8.  Peter*s,  its  length  from  east  ta 
wett  is  nearly  46  feet— just  half  the  whole  length  of  the  nave !  The 
architecture  of  the  church  generally  is  not  otherwise  very  interesting ; 
though  the  east  end  is  good,  and  has  some  fragments  of  fair  glass  stUl 
remaining.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  curious  arrangemoit  of  the 
curtains  on  each  side  of  the  Lutheran  altar  here. 

8.  Paul's  is  another  church  of' precisely  the  same  type.  It  has  a 
good  western  steeple,  with  a  very  steep  square  roof,  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  a  low  spire.  The  stages  of  the  tower  are  repetitions  oi  each  other. 
Both  this  church  and  8.  Peter's  aie  disfigured  by  a  wonderful  aceumn-^ 
lation  of  pews  and  galleries ;  there  is  sdll,  however,  in  the  sacristy,  a 
very  good  press,  of  three  divisions  in  width  and.  two  in  height. 

I  come,  last,  to  the  Wiesen-Kirehe,  a  most  remarkable  building,  of 
whose  histcHry,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I  know  absolutely  nothing.  It  ap- 
pean,  however,  to  have  been  all  erected  at  one  period — in  the  first  half 
of  the  1 4th  century,— and  its  scale  is  so  fine,  and  its  character  through* 
out  so  good,  that  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  noticeable  churches  in 
the  north  of  GeraBany.  Moreover,  in  internal  effect,  I  think  I  know  no 
church  of  the  same  nze  which  can  vie  with  it  for  exquisite  grace  and 
elegance,  and,  at  the  same  time,  boldness  and  grandeur  of  conception. 

The  plan  may  be  described  as  a  nave  and  aisles,  of  only  three  bays 
in  lengdi,  about  76  feet  in  width,  and  100  feet  in  length;  the  nave 
and  aiales  each  terminating  in  an  apse  at  the  east,  whilst  at  the  west 
end  there  is  an  unfinished  front,  which  seems  to  have  been  intended 
to  have  two  towers.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  such  a  west  front 
could  ever  have  been  suitable  for  a  building  which  was  in  no  otherwre- 
spect  more  than  a  mere  chapel.  It  was  never,  however,  at  all  nearly 
completed ;  and  now  a  tall  slated  spire  finishes  one  of  the  stunted  towers 
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in  a  fashion  which  is  picturesque  in  the  distant  view,  but  Tery  nnsads- 
factory  when  seen  dose  at  hand.     The  nave  and  aisles  are  covered 
with  one  great  roof,  and  groined  at  the  same  let^    The  four  nats 
oolumns  are  very  lofty,  and  without  any  capitals ;  the  mouldings  hcag 
continuous  to  the  groining ;  there  being  no  more  than  four  points  of 
support  in  a  square  of  about  76  by  120  feet,  it  may  be  imagined  that 
from  every  point  the  whole  interior  is  visible.    The  windows  are  of  im» 
mense  height,  but  judiciously  treated,  as  in  the  clerestory  windows  at 
Ck>logne,  by  the  arrangement  of  colour  in  the  glass ;  besides  which,  a 
kind  of  transom  of  quatrefoils  runs  through  all  the  windows  at  about 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  height*    Below  this  transom,  the  glasa  »  very 
rich  and  dark  in  colour ;  above  the  transom,  for  about  half  its  height, 
there  are  figures  under  canopies,  also  dark  with  colour,  and  then  a  long 
sweep  of  beautiful  grisaille  run^  up  to  the  head  of  the  windows,  the  pat- 
terns being  all  geometrical,  and  defined  by  delicate  lines  of  colour :  the 
whole  is  very  jeweUy  and  brilliant,  and  fortunately  a  good  deal  remains. 
This  is,  indeed,  just  one  of  those  buildings  wluch  depends  very  mndi  for 
its  proper  effect  upon  all  ita  windows  being  filled  with  coloured  ^asi* 
All  the  old  altars  remain,  though  the  church  is  Protestant.     Hiere  ts 
one  in  each  apse,  and  one  against  the  west  side  of  the  two  easternmost 
of  the  nave  columns.     All  the  altars  have  closets  in  their  ends,  and  tiie 
one  against  the  south-east  column  of  the  nave  has  a  portion  of  a  very 
good  Middle-Pointed  stone  reredos,  and  is  itself  richly  panelled  below 
the   mensa.^     Behind  another  altar  in  the  north-eastern  9p9t,  there 
is  the  remnant  of  a  very  fine  Middle-Pointed  rood  of  wood,  which  is 
now  nailed  up  behind  a  late  triptych.    There  is  a  very  good  eariy 
Sakraments-hauslein  in  the  north  wall,  and  a  good  locker  in  the  south 
wall  of  the  principal  apse,  both  with  old  iron  doors.     On  two  side 
altars  in  the  nave,  there  have  been  erected  some  very  fine  pieoea  of  late 
tabernacle-work.    They  have  been  brought  from  elsewhere ;  and  I  saw 
no  place  in  the  church  from  which  they  can  have  been  taken.    Another 
similar  piece  of  stonework  has  been  set  up  in  the  midst  of  the  choir, 
and  a  door  pierced  through  it  leads  into  a  pulpit,  which  grows  out  of 
and  rests  on  the  Lutheran  altar !    The  north  and  south  doorways  are 
very  fine ;  the  latter  having  a  window  above  it  within  the  aame  arch, 
in  the  common  German  faiE&on.    The  whole  chnrch  has  an  open  pais* 
pet  and  lofty  buttresses,  with  rather  small  pinnacles.    The  view  from 
the  east  is  certainly  very  striking ;  and  though  the  idea  is  oompletdy 
that  of  a  chapel*  rather  than  of  a  more  ambitious  church,  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  chapels  of  its  size  that  I  have  ever  seen.    The  whole 
buildiug  is  being  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Prossia.  and  at, 
I  should  think,  very  great  cost,  as  it  had  suffered  much  from  decay. 

And  now,  having  brought  you  thus  far  with  me  on  my  way,  I  must 
postpone  any  further  extracts  from  my  journal  for  some  future  time. 

Yours  very  foithfuUy, 

OaoBOS  BnMinrn  Stj 


^  I  haye  given  a  drawing  of  this,  only  restoring  part  of  the  tracery  of  the  reredos 
which  has  been  destroyed. 
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PROPOSED  CATHEDRAL  AT  LILLE. 

Ws  have  received  a  commuDication  from  M.  le  Comte  de  Caulaincourt 
to  state  that  the  Commission,  on  consideriDg  the  matter.  Has  come  to 
the  determination  not  to  charge  itself  with  the  transport  of  plans  to 
Lille  :  consequently  the  arrangement,  of  which  we  gave  notice,  of  de- 
positing them  at  78,  New  Bond  Street,  is  at  an  end.  We  must 
remind  competitors  that  the  latest  day  upon  which  they  will  he 
received  at  Lille  is  the  1st  of  March,  and  that  the  office  is  103,  Rue 
Royale,  in  that  city. 


MOTETT  CHOIR  OF  THE  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

• 

NoTicB. — ^The  Choir  reassembled  for  practice  in  the  Curzon  ^choola^ 
May  Fair,  on  the  3rd  of  September  last,  and  meet  every  Monday  fort* 
night,  at  8  p.m*  precisely.  The  last  meeting  this  year  will  be  on  Monday* 
the  10th  of  December.  After  Christmas  the  Choir  will  meet  at  the 
same  place  on  Jan.  the  7th,  and  continue  their  meetings  every  fortnight* 
as  at  present,  till  further  notice. 

The  Choir  Committee  have  determined  that  a  previous  attendance  at 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  number  of  the  practice-meetings  will  be  necea- 
aary,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  constitute  membership  with  the  Choir  at  the 
next  public  meetings. 

The  six  meetings  already  passed  have  been  efficiently,  though  not 
numerously,  attended ;  and  considerable  improvement  in  the  singeii 
generally  may  be  reported. 

T.    HaLMORB, 

Hon.  Secretary  in  Muncal  Mattem. 
6,  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

« 

Thb  first  terminal  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the  society's 
rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  instant,  the  Reverend  Uie 
Rector  of  Exeter  College,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  balloted  for,  and  elected  members  of 
the  society : — Messrs.  Burgess  and  Assheton  of  Christ  Church,  Mr« 
Jackson,  of  Wadham,  and  Mr.  Nihill,  of  Jesus  College. 

W.  Morris,  Esq.,  of  Exeter  College,  W.  B.  Bryan.  Esq.,  of  Wor- 
cester College,  W.  F.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  and  J.  A. 
Orindle,  Esq.,  of  S.  Mary  Hall,  were  proposed  for  election  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  President,  having  opened  the  meeting  by  announcing  the  lists  of 
presents  of  books,  &c.,  received  since  the  last  meeting,  called  upon  Mr* 
Codrington,  B.A.«  of  Wadham  College*  senior  Secretary,  to  read  the 
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report.  The  report  noticed  with  approbation,  the  extensive  addidons 
and  reatorationa  now. being  carried  on  «t  Exeter  and  Jesus  Colleges. 
The  new  buildings  at  Exeter,  facing  the  Broad-street,  which  are  now 
sufficiently  advanced  to  enable  one  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whok 
were  considered  particularly  satisfactory. 

The  President  then  called  upon  Mr.  Hingston  to  read  his  paper, 
Mr.  Hingston  began  by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  '*  altbougb 
many  of  the  Cornish  churches  are  of  late  and  poor  architecture,  th&^ 
is  no  county  in  England  so  rich  in  antiquities  of  every  kind, — of  Pka* 
nician  times,  remains  of  rock  castles  and  fortifications,  and  mine  work- 
ings in  the  hce  of  the  cliffs ;  of  Ancient  BrUieh  and  Dnddical  times, — 
Tc^ens,  barrows,  amphitheatres,  diminutive  Stonehenges,  cromlecs, 
&c. ;  of  Roman  times, — earthworks,  rounds,  tumuli,  incised  slabs,  and 
roads ;  of  the  days  of  Christianity — some  dating,  undoubtedly,  from 
its  first  introdac^on,---oratori9s,  holy  wells,.  haptisterieSft  csosaes.*' 
Hiiving  said  that  as  *'  England  has  been  called  the  Island  of  Saints. 
ComMll  may  be  called  the  Home  of  Saints,"  nearly  every  parish,  and 
many  .towns,  being  caUtd  by  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  thenr 
church  is  dedicated,  and  thoae  Saints  Cornish  Saints,  such  as  S8. 
Mabyn,  Burian,  Ervan,  Breaoa,  la,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Irish 
mission  in  the  fqurth  century,  among  whom  was  S.  Piran.  He  pro- 
ceeded  to  describe  the  ancient  oratory  of  S.  Piran  in  the  sands,  which 
is,  he  observed,  "  an  existing  tesdmony  of  the  truth  of  the  story  d  the 
Irish  mission  in  the  fourth  century,  if  indeed,  grealer  proof  were 
Beeded  than  that  afforded  by  the  very  names  of  nearly  aU  the  Cornish 
parishes — and,  far  more  important  than  this,  a  living  speaking  witncssi 
as  it  were,  to  the  Christianity  of  these  islands  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  the  mission  of  S,  Augustine."  The  original  drarck,  it 
appears,  perished  in  the  sands  at  the  end  of  the.  ninth  oentary,  and 
another  was  buHt  eastward  of  it,  which  was  also  overwhelmed  in  the 
year  1780  by  the  drifting  of  the  sand,  and  continued  shifting  of  the 
sandhilb.  Camden  says  that  the  Saint  was  buried  in  Ae  first  oratory ; 
his  words  are — '*  In  sabulo  positum  est  Sancti  Pirani  sacellnm  :  qui, 
etiam  Sanctus  HibemicuSj  hie  requiescit.*'  Mr.  Hingston  then  pro- 
ceeded to  call  attention  to  the  next  age,-^the  Saxon  period.  At  Tin- 
tagel,  it  appears,  "  the  Saxon  Cancel  remains  entire ;  'it  is  buUt  of 
rubble*masonry,  and  the  windows  and  doorways  are  constructed  in  tl^ 
same  way  as  the  well*known  examples  of  ante- Norman  architactni«. . .  • 
B^nd  the  altar,  «t  the  east  end,  and  apparently  of  the  same  dale  an 
the  chancel,  is  a  small  Chapel.  The  east  window  is  narrow  and  rooadr 
kisaded,  and  under  it  still  remains  the  original  stone  altar,  with  mensa 
and  incised  crosses  complete." 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  the  remiuns  of  the  First  and  Middle-Poiated 
styles,  of  the- former  of  which  S.  Anthony  in  Roseland,  and  of  Uie 
latter  the  spire  of  Lostwithiel,  were  cited  as  very  beautiful  examples^ 
Mr.  Hingston  gajre  a  short  account  of  the  Cornish  Fonts  and  Baptis- 
teries,— "  Dnpath-well  Chapel  is  a  curious  example,  and  still  retains 
its  original  stone  roof.  .Other  exampleis  are  found  at  S.  Geie,  S.  Cn- 
bert,  &c.,  and  S.  Keyne,  immortalized  by  Southey.  But,  pevhi^ia^  the 
moat  remarkable  of  all  is  that  at  S.  Maddem,  near  Penzance.     It  con- 
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Mtt  of  a  tmiU  paralkilograin.  divided  by  a  granite  step  into  naya  aadf 
chancel ;  the  doonray  is  on  the  north  aide.  In  the  sonth-eaet  eorner  ia 
die  well,  and  at  the  eaat  end  the  atone  altar  is  in  a  tolerably  perfect 
atate.  The  celebrated  Bishop  HaU  writes,  in  Tke  imiMU  World,  that  a 
poor  man  was  miraculously  cured  of  lameness  by  being  immersed  in 
the  water  of  this  well,  and  that  he  was  himself  a  witness  of  the  fact/' 
The  ancient  Cornish  crosses  were  then  described  at  considerable  length. 
One,  in  memory  of  Dangerth,  King  of  Cornwall,  who  was  drowMd, 
▲•D.  872,  hsa  the  inscription : — "  Doniert  rogsTit  pro  animA."  An* 
other,  at  S.  Clement's,  has  this  inscription, — **  Isnise  Vitalis  Filitts  Tor* 
rici,"  in  which  British  and  Roman  names  are  mixed,  proving  its  high 
anticjaity.  "  It  is,  indeed,"  Mr.  Hingston  observed,  *'  remarkable  that 
the  hand  of  time  and  of  fanaticism  should  have  spared  so  many  of 
tiiese  interesting  relics.  Bven  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  one  disappears 
occasionally  and  is  heard  of  no  more,  removed,  perhaps,  for  the  very 
purpose  to  which  in  many  inatances  we  owe  their  preservation-*-to  be 
need  as  gate- potts.  A  friend  of  mine,  last  winter,  discovered  one  in  a 
very  extraordinary  sitnatioo.  He  was  passing  through  8.  Keveme  on 
a  walking  tour  round  the  lizard,  and  stopped  a^deatally  to  talk 
with  some  masons  who  were  re-building  a  chimney  in  a  small  cottage^ 
His  eye  was  almost  immediately  attracted  by  the  form  of  the  crosSi 
covered  with  soot,  as  you  may  suppose,  in  the  back  of  the  chimney.  It 
turned  out  to  be,  indeed,  a  cross ;  he  pointed  it  out  to  the  workmen  i 
talked  to  them  of  the  interest  attaching  to  these  relies  of  the  (aith  of 
their  earliest  Christian  forefathers — rescued  the  cross  fiom  the  dark 
prison  in  which  within  another  hour  it  would  have  been  built  up  agaia^ 
and  had  it  erected  in  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  village." 

After  telling  an  interesting  snecdote  of  the  cross  at  S.  Michael  Pen- 
kivel,  of  which  a  countryman  bad  said  to  him  one  day  when  he  wai 
walking  with  the  same  friend — the  restorer  of  the  S.  Keveme  Cross, 
that  it  "  was  erected  in  the  days  when  there  were  no  workhouses,"  and 
remarking  that  he  *'  could  dwell  on  these  venerable  antiquities,  and  tell 
such  simple  anecdotes  as  those  in  connection  with  them,  long  enough 
to  exhaust  your  patience,  even  if  you  are  not  weary  of  listening  to  me  al« 
ready  ;"  Mr.  Hingston  passed  on  to  "  the  second  part  of  his  subject,^^ 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Ecclesiology  of  Corn  wall.  And  "  on  this  head," 
he  said,  '*  my  remarks  will  be  confined  to  the  works  of  the  last  twenty 

J  ears,  before  which,  little  or  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  Church- 
uilding.  About  the  year  1 834,  some  churches  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary architecture  were  perpetrated.  A  fair  example  of  the  dass> 
is  that  of  Chacewater,  five  miles  from  Truro.  Fancy  a  huge  square 
bvilding,  capable  of  containing  on  the  ground-floor  and  in  galleries, 
fifteen  hundred  persons,  the  whole  area  being  covered  with  a  vast  flat, 
piaster  cevling,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  very  proud,  because  they 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  extensive  flat  ceiling  unsupported  by  arcade*, 
in  the  world,  and,  for  all  I  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be. 

"  Penxance  church  was  built  about  the  same  time,  and  by  die  same 
atchitect.  It  is  very  nearly  the  same  church  in  deeign,  carried  oat 
with  costly  materials  for  the  most  part,  and  it  cost  £ip,(XX>^  It 
was  finished  in  1834i  and  one  csnnct  hd^  feelag  deep  regvet  that  so 
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much  right  feeling  and  good  spirit,  kad  no  many  thounnd  poonda 
should  have  heen  thrown  away  upon  such  an  unsightly,  and  con- 

structionally  unsafe  erection Bat  a  few  years  after,  in  this 

same  town,  the  first  step  towards  decent  architectural  arrangement, 

was  made  by  the  erection  of  S.  PauFs  church Pleasing  as  a  whok, 

this  church,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  its  date,  is  full  of  gncrt 
faults  in  detail.  libe  windows  have  jamb-shafts  of  plaster,  and  the  rere* 
doB  is  of  brick,  plastered,  and  painted  white.  These  wretched  shams 
form  a  strange  contrast  with  the  marvellous  solidity  of  the  pulpit,  which 
is  one  solid  work  of  granite,  hollowed  out." 

Other  new  churches  and  church  restorations  were  then  briefly  de- 
scribed. Of  S.  Mary's,  Truro,  two  pictures  were  drawn — one,  as  the 
lecturer  remembered  it  some  years  ago  ;  the  other,  as  it  is  now. 
.  Of  the  very  beautiful  new  church  of  S.  John,  Pendeen,  Mr.  Hin^- 
ston  said,  '*  Last  year  the  very  remarkable  church  of  S.  John,  Pendeen, 
was  consecrated.  I  say  remarkable,  because  the  parish-priest  was  the 
architect  and  master  builder,  and  the  parishioners  their  own  maeoaa 
and  carpenters.  This  really  fine  cross  church  (for  it  is  1 35  feet  long, 
very  lofty,  and  modelled  after  the  ancient  cathedral  of  lona.)  cost  litUe 
more  than  the  value  of  the  materials.  It  was  built  entirely  by  the 
people  of  the  village,  and  chiefly  in  their  extra  hours.  Circumstances 
such  as  these,  invest  Pendeen  church  with  an  interest  which  attaches 
to  no  other  modern  church  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  and  seem  more 
like  a  legend  of  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity,  than  a  plain  uncoloored 
fact  of  the  1 9th  century.  Faults  in  the  details  are,  of  course,  not  want- 
ing ;  but  they  are  lost — ^we  forget  them — in  the  wondrous  air  of  reality 
which  pervades  the  whole." 

Some  account  was  then  given  of  S.  George's  church,  Truro,  and  of 
the  polychromatic  decorations  of  its  apsidal  sanctuary.     In  connection 
with  the  works  there,  Mr.  Hiugston  said,  "  Before  I  conclude.  I  wouU 
say  a  few  words  upon  two  things  in  which  Cornwall  diflfers  from  the 
other  counties  of  England — its  stone,  and  its  rare  plants :  both  of  which 
are,  of  course,  intimately  connected  with  architecture.     Cornwall  is  ce- 
lebrated for  its  granite  quarries  ....  of  which  the  S.  Stephen's  gmmte 
is  soft  and  fine  enough  for  almost  any  degree  of  carving.     This,  I  know, 
has  been  disputed  ;  but  I  have  seen  the  truth  of  my  statement  practi- 
cally tested  at  S.  George's  Truro,  where  the  capitals  of  the  responds  of 
the  apse  arch  have  been  not  only  minutely  carved  with  foliage,  but 
also  undercut  so  completely  that  the  stems,  bunches  of  grapes,  and 
lower  leaves  stand  out  distinctly  from  themselves  and  from  one  another, 
so  that  you  can  put  your  hand  behind  and  beneath  them The  ex- 
periment was  entirely  successful.     I  was  myself  at  the  time  engaged 
all  day  long  in  the  apse,  working  at  the  polychrome ;  and  I  may  men- 
tion, as  a  proof  of  the  intense  interest  taken  by  the  stone-catter  (who 
has  the  beautiful  name  of  Clemens,)  that  he  worked  at  the  capital  one 
day  till  two  hours  past  his  dinner-hour — ^be  had  forgotten  his  dinner  !** 

Having  then  exhibited  some  specimens  of  serpentine  and  of  the  beaa« 
tiful  Alpine  fern,  Adiantum  Capillue  Veneris  [from  a  cave  at  Csunic^- 
gladden,  near  S.  Ives,  (with  one  exception — Ilfracombe)  its  onlj  £ng- 
iish  habitat,]  Mr.  Kingston  concluded  as  foUoyrs :— "  I  fear  1   have 
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trespateed  much  on  ydur  time,  and  more  on  your  patience.  Tbe  8ul»ject ; 
chosen  is  prohably  more  interesting  to  me — one  of  the  '  thirty  thousand- 
Gomishmen  '  you  remember  in  the  old  ballad — than  it  can  be  to  you, 
inhabitants  of  *  England/  who  look  upon  us  as  another  race  almost, — 
at  least,  a  Cornish  lady  whom  I  know,  was  told  in  the  Oxford  market 
last  summer  that  some  very  fine-looking  brocoli  exposed  there  for  sale 
were  '  foreign.'  •  Indeed  i'  •  Vet,  ma'am,  foreign  ;  came  from  Com' 
tcaJi  r  But,  ciTilised  or  uncivilised,  Cornwall  has  the  Church,  the  bond 
which  binds,  or  should  bind  us  all  together.  It  is  for  the  glory  of  God 
in  His  Church  that  societies  such  as  our  own  are  founded,  and  their  vi- 
tality will  be  safest  and  surest, — nay.  then  only  safe  and  sure — when 
they  keep  that  object  constantly  and  reverently  in  view." 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Hingston  for  his  interesting  paper.  He 
remarked,  that  he  had  seen  in  other  parts  of  England,  besides  Corn- 
wall, churches  every  bit  as  bad  as  the  Chacewater  monstrosity,  as  the 
Chancellor  of  Peterborough,  who  was  present,  could  also  say,  without 
doubt.  He  had  met,  also,  with  an  instance  of  a  church  built,  like  Pen- 
deen,  almost  entirely  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  the  Clergyman  and  his 
iwriahioners.  After  some  further  remarks,  the  President  dissolved  the 
meeting,  announcing  that  the  next  meeting  would  take  place  on  the 
2 1  St  instant. 

Mr.  Kingston's  paper  was  illustrated  by  some  plates  of  crosses,  &c.» 
from  his  own  work  on  the  subject,  and  by  some  extremely  beautiful 
drawings  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Oeorge  E.  Street,  Esq.,  F.S.A.». 
Diocesan  Architect. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE  ARCHDEACONRY 

OF  NORTHAMPTON. 

Tbb  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  October  17,  the 
Rev.  Lord  Alwyn  Compton  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  beautiful  exhi-. 
bitioii  of  ecclesiastical  embroidery,  wood  carving,  architectural  drawings 
and  photographs,  and  other  church  works  executed  by  amateurs,  be- 
sides other  objects  of  ecclesiastical  and  architectural  interest. 

The  Rev.  T.  James  then  proceeded  to  read  the  Report  for  the  year 
1854-5. 

"  For  the  first  time  since  the  commencement  of  our  society  our  re* 
port  haa  to  open  with  expressions  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  one  of  our 
secretaries.  We  have  indeed  before  had  to  record  the  irreparable  loss 
of  onr  first  president,  and  we  have  had  to  regret  vacancies  among  our 
officera  by  the  removal  or  resignation  of  some  of  our  most  eminent 
membera.  But  this  year  has  cast  the  first  shadow  of  death  over  our 
workinf^  staff,  and  we  cannot  let  tbe  name  of  Henry  Rose  disappear 
from  ita  well-known  place  in  our  circulars,  without  the  slight  tribute  of 
affectionate  mention  of  one  who,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Poole  and 
two  or  tbree  others,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  originators  of  this 
society*  To  him,  indeed,  the  architecturalists  of  Northampton  are  in« 
debted  fo'  ^^  &^«t  introduction  of  the  subject  among  them ;  it  was  hisi 
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iMtoraa  ddiTtred  in  this  town,  bafors  this  aociefcy  wm  «rtdili4ied» 
whieh  WKf  be  laSd  to  havo  paTcd  tli«  way  for  the  intemt  not  taken 
here  in  the  etody  of  wrchitectare,  «nd  for  its  varied  Iniite,  eo  abondan^ 
acattered  around  na,  of  whieh  thia  aoeiety  ia  juatiy  proad.  To  hia  ain* 
gle  and  nataral  heart,  to  hia  simple  and  ooncaliatory  aannera,  hia  foee- 
dom  from  all  pretence,  hia  mild  and  oarefol  prudence,  hia  well-digceted 
lore,  may  be  attributed  much  of  that  favour  with  which  thia  aociety  has 
been  regarded  by  the  public,  and  of  the  practical  reforma  it  haa  effected. 
Mr.  Roae'a  waa  that  rare  temper  that  never  said,  even  in  jeat,  an  un- 
kind or  bitter  word  of  any  one :  and  I  can  say,  as  hia  colleague,  tiuMt 
though  he  waa  often  aeverely  tried,  it  waa  quite  impocaible  to  quarrel 
with  him  even  for  a  moment.  One  of  hia  laat  oocupationa  in  health 
waa  preparing  a  paper  which  waa  to  have  been  read  at  diia  preaent 
meeting,  and  it  muat  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  us  all  that  we  have 
lost  not  only  the  delivery  but  the  manuscript  of  that  essay.  Whatever 
may  be  the  foture  course  of  our  society,  its  earliest  membera  will  never 
forget  the  debt  it  owes  to  the  kind  hrart  and  well*direoted  kamiog  cf 
Mr.  Henry  Roae. 

*«  It  will  be  quite  unneceasary  to  enumerate  all  the  detaila  and  reeoo- 
mendationa  made  with  respect  to  the  various  plana  that  have  been 
brought  before  us  this  year.  Though  the  number  of  plana  laid  before 
us  yearly  increase,  yet  we  have  each  year  fewer  amendments  to  propoae, 
because  the  principles  we  have  propounded  are  daily  more  and  mote 
Kceived.  We  have  no  longer  to  fight  against  stuoco  and  paint,  and 
shams,  and  galleries,  and  high  pews,  because  these  things  are  now  die* 
appearing  of  their  own  accord.  Two  new  churches  have  thia  year 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  society.  That  in  the  pariah  of 
Stowe,  erected  after  the  plan  of  Mr.  P.  Hu^wick  ;  and  that  for  a  new 
district  in  Feterborougb,  by  Mr,  Ellis.  The  first  ia  an  eiceedia^y 
aimple  chapel  in  the  style  of  the  13th  century,  of  very  good  propor* 
tion  and  correct  arrangement.     This  church  has  been  consecrated. 

'*  The  original  plan  of  that  of  Peterborough  has  been  oooaiderably  m^ 
dified  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society,  and 
promises  now  to  be  a  aatiafactory  church,  considering  the  email  anm  to 
be  eipended  on  it.  It  exhibita  a  new  deaign  of  dereatory,  in  windowa 
gabled  into  the  roof,  after  the  manner  of  dormer-windowa.  Thia  ap* 
peered  to  the  committee  a  very  allowable  development,  and  they  await, 
with  interest,  to  see  what  its  effect  will  be  in  execution.  FVom  local 
peculiarities  of  site,  the  tower  will  atand  at  the  extreme  east,  against 
the  north  wall  of  the  ohancel,  the  basement  story  of  vrhioh  will  fom  tbe 
vestry,  the  completion  of  the  tower  and  spire  being  left  for  forthar  oo»» 
tributiona. 

**  The  church  of  Broughton,  mentioned  in  laat  3rear'a  report,  haa  now 
been  very  suoccisfully  restored  and  reseated  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Law,  and 
every  material  point  for  which  our  aociety  has  contended,  fairly  oarried 
out. 

•«  The  same  may  be  aaid  of  the  church  at  Olinton,  ranarkahk  for  ila 
Mky  but  ungraceful  apire.  a  chapelry  in  the  pariah  of  I^akitk.  Hen, 
by  the  great  Uberality  of  the  ReoCor  of  the  pariah,  the  woric  haa  baaa 
moat  cficieBtly  carried  out  in  oak,  and  the  Ttaaatation  nule  in  tba 
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ao0t  OQBBerrtthc  tpirit  The  dianori  wfaidi  had  ioxmaAj  a  ksa-to 
noL  has  now  «  0BUed  loof  of  good  fiitcli,  aad  »  oorraetlf  8ti^^  Tfaft 
•rahiteet  is  Mr.  Brovning,  of  Stamford. 

*' The  Mae  gentleiDaii  alao  toboiitted  for  iaapeetkm  the  plana  fcnr  the 
reilDration  aad  reaealingof  Barholm  chnnefa  and  of  S.  John's,  Stamford* 
and  ia  theae  chardtea.  Uiough  beyond  the  limita  of  our  Archdcaeoniy» 
the  auggettiona  of  the  committae  wiU«  we  believe,  be  earned  out. 

**  The  very  ezoellent  plana  for  Stanwick  choreh,  by  Mr.  Slater,  ara 
only  awaiting  a  further  earn  of  money  to  be  immediately  eomoMnoed. 

*•  The  moat  considerable  woric  in  which  the  committee  has  been  inter* 
eated  during  the  present  year,  is  the  enlargement  and  rearrangement  of 
S.  Gtles'a  in  this  town.  The  committee  rejoice  that  one  great  object 
wiiich  they  moat  desired,  the  opening  of  the  arches  of  the  central 
tower,  has  been  happily  accomplished.  Mr.  Law,  who  has  the  charge 
of  thia  building,  has  also  submitted  plans  for  a  new  roof  for  Blisworth 
ofaurcfa,  and  for  the  new  roofing  and  reseating  of  the  very  interesting  little 
croaa  church  of  Winwick,  which  were  approved  of  by  the  committee. 

"  Plana  for  new  schools  at  S.  Peter's,  in  this  town,  by  Mr.  Law ;  at 
S.  Martin's,  Stamford,  by  Mr.  Chilton ;  and  for  new  parsonages,  at 
East  Haddon,  by  Mr.  Slater,  and  at  Lowick,  by  Mr.  Browning ;  have 
aloo  been  forwarded  for  our  inspection.  A  plan  for  a  new  school  at 
Hargrmve,  by  Mr.  Baker,  architect,  is  also  exhibited  to-day. 

<*  In  smaller  matters,  our  advice  has  been  called  in,  with  reference  to 
aeveral  sepulchral  memorials ;  and  a  painted  window  at  Kettering,  by 
Mr.  Oliphant ;  an  engraved  Brasa,  at  Oakham,  by  Messrs.  Waller, 
aepalchral  crosses  at  Famdon  and  elsewhere,  testify  to  the  better  tone 
of  feeling  and  taate  which  is  now  universally  prevailing  on  this  subject. 

«'  The  committee  congratulate  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough, 
in  fanving  placed  their  Cathedral  under  the  safe  guardianship  of  Mr.  G« 
O.  Scott,  on  the  great  suecesa  that  has  followed  the  free  opening  of  it, 
end  on  the  worthy  and  popular  uses  to  which  that  magnificent  fabrio 
haa  been  put  on  several  recent  occasions. 

^  The  New  Architectural  Society  of  Leicestershire  has  been  taken  into 
naioa,  and  promises  to  be  a  most  active  and  friendly  coadjutor. 

«*  It  is  proposed  that  life«eubscriptian  of  members  of  this  society  be 
ndaed  from  £6  to  £10." 

Mr.  James  then  proceeded  to  read  a  paper  on  '*  Church  Work  for 
Lfldiea.** 

"  I  have  shortened  the  report  to  the  briefest  possible  space,  that  I 
WKf  devote  the  remainder  ci  the  time  which  you  are  kind  enou^  to 
allot  to  me  to  some  remarks  on  the  manner  in  which  ladiea  may  be 
nnefolly  employed  in  work  for  the  improvement  and  decoratBon  of  our 
chnrchca,  or  ia  matters  connected  witii  them.  I  know  fiill  well  all  the 
bard  terms  that  have  been  launched  against  church  upholstery  and  haber* 
daabery  ;  but  if  these  words  only  mean  church  furniture,  then  we  may 
accept  them  as  sareastic  expressions  for  something  we  really  require, 
mod  we  shall  not  be  frightened  by  hard  terms  from  trying  to  do  well 
^vtet  the  church  requires  fo  be  done  at  alk  For,  if  there  is  to  be  any* 
«iiiiig  of  the  kind  within  our  churches,  it  should  be  the  best  of  its  kind, 
^Xhc  pnadple  which  I  stated  here  last  year  hokk  good  of  small  thinga 
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•8  well  u  great,  of  g;reat  as  well  as  small.  Whatever  we  give  to  OoD'r 
service  must  be  the  best  we  can  give.  There  is  no  other  reasonable' 
service  to  God  bat  this.  If  we  Uiiak  to  give  to  Qod  that  which  costs 
ns  nothing,  whether  it  be  of  money,  of  time,  of  thought,  it  is  not  giving 
to  God  at  all.  The  very  word  '  sacrifice'  embodies  and  impresses  this 
great  truth.  I  wish,  then,  to  apply  this  principle  to-day  to  those  works 
which  pious  and  charitable  and  wdl-disposed  women  are  ever  ready  to 
do  for  the  honour  of  God's  house,  chiefly,  of  course,  to  the  works  done 
by  that  wonderful  little  instrument,  the  needle,  the  smallest  and  sim- 
plest of  all  human  tools,  but  which,  like  the  grain  of  mustard,  in  its 
works  and  effects,  *  filleth  the  land,'  (whose  history  would  be  the  history 
of  the  industry  of  the  world,  and  whose  inviting  archeology  in  Egyp^ 
and  Sidon,  and  Greece,  and  Rome,  I  reluctantly  relinquish)  ;  chiefly, 
I  say,  the  works  of  the  needle,  but  not  of  that  exclusively,  for  there 
are  works  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel ;  there  is  the  art  of  photography ; 
there  are  other  more  handicraft  aids  that  I  may  presently  mention 
which  may  promote  the  kindred  objects  of  architecture  and  ecdesiology. 

"  My  own  feeling  is  that  we  should  sanctify  every  art  by  offering  its 
first  fruits  in  the  temple ;  that  we  have  no  right  to  the  cedar  and  Ver- 
million of  our  own  luxurious  houses  while  the  house  of  Gkin  lieth 
waste ;  that  there  is  no  material  which  God  has  given  us,  no  modifica- 
tion of  it  which  He  has  given  us  the  intellect  to  produce,  which  has 
not  its  fitting  place  in  His  house,  and  which  may  not  be  rightly  em- 
ployed there,  and  that,  too,  apart  from  any  risk  of  idolatry  and  super* 
stition.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  great  spiritual  idolatry 
worse  than  material  idolatry,  which  we  set  up  in  our  own  houses,  in  our 
worship  of  works  of  art  and  luxury,  wrong  chiefly  in  its  selfishness  and 
in  estranging  our  hearts  from  God's  house  to  our  own  ;  whereas,  I  be- 
lieve, we  should  have  more  real  and  conscientious  enjoyment  in  those 
beautiful  productions  of  the  mind  and  skill  of  man  if  we  had  first  hal- 
lowed them  by  dedicating  the  highest  efforts  of  each  and  every  art  to 
the  Lord's  service. 

"  Idolatry  was  the  great  sin  against  which  Moses  had  to  straggle 
for  his  people,  and  he,  under  God's  guidance,  met  this  not  by  cutting 
down  the  ornaments  of  the  tabernacle  to  the  lowest  standard,  but  by 
compelling  every  artist,  and  art,  and  material,  into  the  service  of  the 
Sanctuary ;  and  their  wisdom  of  heart  was,  ^  to  work  all  manner  of 
work,  of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and  of  the  em- 
broiderer, in  blue,  and  in  purple,  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen ;  and  of 
the  weaver,  even  of  them  that  do  any  work,  and  of  those  that  devise 
cunning  work.' 

"  And  to  come  to  our  own  particular  subject,  we  read  that '  all  the 
women  that  were  wise-hearted  did  spin  with  their  hands,  and  brought 
that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of  blue,  and  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet* 
and  of  fine  linen.' 

"  Now,  our  own  church  recognizes  a  certain  amount  of  cloth,  of  pnr^ 
]de  and  crimson,  and  of  fine  linen,  in  her  appointments,  and  these  1 
would  rescue  from  the  hands  of  upholsterers  and  tailors,  and  make 
over  to  those  wise-hearted  women  who  are  always  to  be  found  willing 
to  do  church- work,  but  seldom  know  the  best  mode  of  performing  it^ 
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It  18  not  80  much  the  amount  of  such  work  that  I  wish  to  he  increased, 
but  the  style  and  the  character  improved.  If  even  the  time  bestowed 
la  vorking  elaborate  bands  and  embroidering  cambric  handkerchiefs  and 
showy  slippers  for  popular  preachers,  were  bestowed  on  works  not  for 
the  man,  bat  for  the  house — on  the  church,  not  on  the  curate — ^it  would 
be  in  better  principle  as  well  as  better  taste. 

'I  It  18  not  only  that  I  wish  to  direct  ladies'  attention  to  the  proper 
subjects  for  their  church-work,  but  also  as  to  the  appropriate  style  in 
which  to  execute  them.  With  that  view  Lhave  collected  the  specimens 
exhibited  to-day.  By  the  kindness  of  my  friends  I  am  able  to  exhibit 
some  very  beautiful  examples  of  old  English  embroidery,  and  modem 
ones  of  the  same  character.  You  will  at  once  see  the  very  different 
style  of  this  ancient  ecclesiastical  embroidery  from  the  work  usually 
executed  for  church  purposes  by  tradesmen  in  the  present  day.  The 
ODe  exhibits  fancy  and  taste,  and  speaks  of  the  mind  of  the  artist ;  the 
other  is  respectable  and  tradesmanlike,  but  telb  of  mere  contract  work 
done  to  order. 

'*  Now  there  is  a  remark  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  for  which  I  think  we  have 
to  thank  him  more  than  for  any  of  the  many  valuable  remarks  he  has 
nude,  viz. :  (I  do  not  quote  his  exact  words,  but  merely  the  idea)  that 
we  never  take  pleasure  in  any  work  where  the  mind  of  the  workman  is 
not  visible.     It  is  this  which  makes  us,  unconsciously  and  without 
second  thought,  prefer  wrought  iron  to  cast  iron — a  carved  picture 
fitme  to  a  stucco  one — oriental,  to  modem  china.     It  is  this  which 
makes  us  indifferent  to,  if  we  do  not  absolutely  hate,  the  repletion  of 
compo  ornaments  in  internal  decoration,  and  of  moulded  and  cast  ar- 
ticles of  internal  furniture.     And  the  more  florid,  and  the  higher  the 
Bit,  these  mere  mechanical  repletions  strive  to  imitate,  the  more  hate- 
ful they  become.     What  can  really  be  best  done  by  mere  mechanical, 
Qnintellectual  labour,  such  as  simple  mouldings,  or  turning  in  wood, 
provided  there  be  no  sham  of  material,  are  bearable  and  allowable,  but 
good  taste  will  in  the  end  abhor  pretentious  ornaments,  which  require 
no  finish  from  the  hand  of  man.     Take  for  example  our  preposterously 
ornate  cast  iron  gates.     These  things  have  the  double  evil  of  being 
lifeless  and  pretentious-- dead  and  bumptious — they  are  the  essence  of 
material  self- righteousness — furniture  pharisees — without  a  touch  of 
truth,  or  simplicity  or  nature  about  them. 

**  This  which  applies  most  strongly  to  all  things  of  pretension,  cast 
by  mere  handicraft,  and  where  the  mind  has  no  part  in  the  matter,  ap- 
plies also  to  many  modem  works  where  the  hand  of  the  workman  is  free, 
when  he  only  copies  a  cast  or  a  drawing,  or  even  puts  the  natural  ob- 
ject before  him  and  merely  copies.     Witness  the  best  stone  carving  in 
our  modem  churches,  compared  with  that  in  the  old.     How  little  does 
the  minute  finish  and  finicking  polish  make  up  for  the  bold  lifelike 
touches  of  the  ancient  workman — we  see  the  mind  in  one  work,  the 
hand  only  in  the  other.     Take  again  the  wrought  and  the  cast  iron 
designs.  .  la  the  latter  we  think  perhaps  of  the  designer — we  never 
think  of  the  workman.     We  are  thus  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
creative  mind.     Now  all  interest,  after  all,  depends  on  the  association 
pf  the  object,  be  it  what  it  may»  with. our  fpUow  mea.    There  is  uq 
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•aeh  tiling  as  interest  or  synpa^y  except  wliere,  more  or  less  kte&t» 
the  hmnan  mind  iarkt.  And  the  nearer  wo  get  to  the  woridng  of  the 
mind  of  man,  the  greater  our  iatereit  in  the  obfeet.  Hence  the  iateiiie 
■jmpathyr  the  inestimable  Talae,  and  indeed  the  enocmona  marlcet-pnce. 
of  those  few  pen  sccatches  of  the  great  masten  of  painting,  which  &s- 
cinate  one  even  beyond  their  most  finished  pietares.  Why  is  this  I 
Beeanse,  in  looking  oa  them,  we  dive  into  the  most  secret  myateriea  of 
their  mind.  We  see  the  mind  as  well  as  the  hand  woridng,  and  the 
mind  so  much  more  tlum  the  hand. 

*'  Now  I  want  to  apply  these  principlea*  (And  do  not  think  that 
this  is  too  high-flying  for  the  snl^ect.  Nothing  is  tiifling  or  common 
when  we  are  speaking  of  work  done  hi  God's  service.  I  am  notlowcT' 
ing  great  tmths — I  want  to  elevate  the  woik.)  I  want  to  apply  thess 
principles  to  kdiea'  work,  especially  to  the  work  of  the  needle.  Of 
coarse  there  is  a  mechanical  and  nsefhl  branch  of  this  winch  is  not  to 
be  despised— 'Which  requires  no  exercise  of  the  mmd,  and  whence  we 
look  not  to  derive  pleasure.  The  stitching  of  gussets  and  hemming  of 
towels,  the  sewing  on  of  the  husband's  or  brother's  buEttons  has  its 
proper  place*  This  is  the  usefol,  unpretending,  mechanical  part  of 
needlework.  But  wives  and  sisten  naturelly  feel  that  they  are  not  at 
M  times  to  be  condemned  to  this  drudgery.  They  revolt  at  the  contiaQBi 
slavery  of  basting  and  hesastitoh,  and  very  properly  allow  their  mind 
and  their  fingers  oceasionaily  to  relax  in  £nicy-work. 

'*  And  what  does  it  result  in  ?  Art  must  be  invoked,  the  imagina- 
tioA  of  the  worsted  shop  tasked — if  there  is  a  touch  of  the  romantie  so 
much  the  better — and  there  grows  under  the  needle  something  of  this 
kind  (the  Rev.  gentleman  holding  up  a  colonred  pattern  lor  ordinaiy 
worsted  work),  or  better  still,  a  Bandit  in  glowing  coloured  jacket, 
looking  over  a  precipice,  with  a  long  gun  in  his  hand — one  clever  dash 
of  blue  worsted  gives  the  eye,  at  once  so  tender  and  so  trucoknt*  end 
the  work  is  done.  Or  a  less  ambitious  picture  is  a  group  of  gigantie 
flowers,  with  pansies  as  big  as  pennies  ;  cabbage  rores,  which  deserve 
the  name,  suggesting  pickle,  rather  than  perfume ;  and  gracefully  Ml* 
ing  fuchsia,  as  big  as  a  hand  bell.  Is  there  any  real  beauty  in  this  ? 
Any  originality,  anything  better  than  the  sampler  work  of  schools  ? 

"  It  is  sknply  copy,  copy,  stitch  for  stitch.  Fancy-work  withovt  the 
slightest  opportunity  to  exercise  the  fancy.  Dull  task  work,  oncn- 
Ugktened  by  one  spark  of  freedom  or  grace. 

*'  Now  turn  to  Aie  oM  needlework,  the  tambour  and  tapeatry  work, 
the  embroidery  of  our  great-grandmothere.  It  is  the  poetry  of  needle- 
work.  Though  they  had  their  patterns  to  work  from,  yet  they  were 
sot  the  fixed,  unrelenting  stereotype  where  every  lit^  square  of  the 
wire-worked  paper  is  filled  up  with  its  dot  of  cdour.  The  turn  of  the 
tendril,  the  shsding  of  the  fiower,  the  cutting  of  the  leaf,  the  seleetkm 
of  the  colours,  the  grouping,  the  harmonising,  were  left  to  the  skill 
and  taste  of  the  worker,  and  the  eye  delighted  in  the  fireedem*  and  re- 
cognised the  mind,  in  the  work.  I  have  not  many  specissens  of  tins 
kind  of  work  here,  but  all  of  yon  must  have  seen  it,  and  most  of  yoa 
p«*ably  possess  sonre  cherished  specimens,  hoarded  up  m  high  ua* 
opened  drawers.    Unleek  those  drawees^  bring  oat  those 
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and  pat  them  beside  your  modern  worsted  work ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  fresh  colours  of  the  new  pillow  or  screen,  see  if  you  do  not  re- 
«(^aise  an  individuality  and  spirit  about  the  one  which  you  will  in 
▼ain  look  for  in  the  other. 

"  And  now  compare  modem  church  embroidery  with  old.  The  eo* 
clesiastical  subjects  necessarily  admit  of  less  fieuicy.  The  forms  are 
more  regular  and  rigid ;  but  which  seems  pleasure-work  and  which 
task- work?  Which  heart- work,  which  hand- work?  Which  looks 
done  for  love,  and  which  for  money  ?  Look  at  the  graceful  curvesir 
the  varied  outline,  the  very  irregularities  that  stamp  it  with  life  and 
spirit,  and  then  compare  the  heavy  monstrous  pattern,  which  might 
have  been  done  by  a  sewing  machine,  or  represented  by  a  piece  oC 
binding. 

"  The  chief  objects  to  which  Bnglish  churchwardens  will  probably 
clevote  themselves  are  the  decent  cloths  for  the  communion*table« 
There  are,  however,  several  other  matters  where  their  skill  in  needle- 
work might  be  well  bestowed,  as,  for  instance,  the  pulpit  hang^Dgs« 
which  should  be  a  simple  fall  of  worked  cloth  or  velvet,  a  cover  for  the 
Bible  desk  or  prayer  desk,  of  which  there  are  examples  here.  A  coarsev 
kind  of  work  would  suffice  for  hangings  for  the  east  end  of  a  churcha 
which  are  often  useful  where  the  wall  is  rough.  The  fine  linen  for  the 
communion  service  might  be  appropriately  worked,  or  to  go  to  smaller 
matters,  napkins  for  alms-dishes,  or  markers  for  the  Bible  and  Prayer 
Book.  A  correct  and  handsome  pall  for  the  poor,  who  are  often 
obliged  to  pay  largely  for  the  use  of  one,  would  be  a  true  work  of 
mercy,  if  supplied  gratuitously  to  all  who  need  it.  There  are  com- 
moner and  plainer  works  for  those  who  do  not  feel  equal  to  the  morf 
artistic  embroidery.  I  have  specimens  here  to-day  of  hassocks  or  car* 
pets  and  kneeling  cushions,  which  are  simple  and  easy  enough  to  be 
done,  and  yet,  being  the  voluntary  offerings,  and  not  bought  furniturea 
are  doubly  valuable  in  our  churches. 

"  I  cannot  go  into  the  history  of  this  beautiful  work — that  has  been 
already  done  by  a  member  of  our  committee  in  a  little  work — *  Hand* 
book  of  MedioBval  Embroidery,'  but  I  may  remind  yon  that  it  waf 
specially  Engliih  work,  and  I  will  call  your  attention,  after  the  meetings 
to  some  of  the  very  valuable  examples  which  are  here.  You  will  see 
of  how  much  grace  and  beauty  this  work  is  capable,  and  how  admirably 
it  has  been  imitated,  without  servile  copyism  in  these  recent  examples^ 

"  1  am  much  indebted  to  Miss  Blencowe  for  the  specimens  she  has 
sent  to-day,  but  the  whole  craft  of  church  needle-women,  indeed,  is 
deeply  indebted  to  her  for  the  time  and  trouble  she  has  bestowed  on 
this  subject,  and  for  her  ready  attention  to  every  application  made  to  her, 
though  from  entire  strangers.  With  the  manual  1  have  mentioned,  and 
the  patterns  published  from  designs  of  Miss  Blencowe  by  Mr.  Masters 
of  New  Bond  Street,  any  lady  may  undertake  this  description  of  work, 
and,  in  their  difficulties,  may  apply  to  Miss  Blencowe  herself.  Thei^ 
exists  a  society  for  encouraging  and  superintending  this  kind  of  work, 
and  for  suppljnng  altar  coverings  to  colonial  and  poor  churches.  To  the 
prospectus,  of  which  I  will  read  an  extract,  there  is  this  valuable  post- 
script, '  more  workers  wanted.* 
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**  But  I  would  not  restrict  ladies'  charch  work  to  the  needle.  Tber^ 
are  many  other  channels  into  which  their  zeal  and  taste  may  be  directed. 
I  have  not  time  to  dwell  at  length  on  all  these  various  objects.  I  must 
content  myself  with  simply  specifying  them.  I  need  hardly  aay  how 
niBeful  to  our  portfolios,  and  to  the  great  book  which  lies  on  the  table 
to-day,  would  be  any  architectural  sketches  and  drawings,  espedally  of 
churches  and  ancient  domestic  architecture  in  our  own  archdeaconry. 

"  The  execution  of  painted  glass  is  another  art  which  might  be  very 
appropriately  taken  up  by  ladies,  though  the  specimens  I  have  hitherto 
met  with  are  not  very  successful. 

"  Photography,  as  Mr,  Poole  will  doubtless  show  you,  may  be  made 
a  most  valuable  handmaid  to  architecture,  and  is  quite  within  the  com- 
pass of  woman's  hand. 

'*  In  the  illumination  of  the  title-pages  of  our  Bibles  and  service  books, 
in  texts  to  be  placed  over  alms-boxes,  there  is  much  scope  for  the  deli- 
cate work  of  the  female  hand,  and  exquisite  models  in  the  old  illuminated 
manuscripts  to  follow  and  study. 

"There  is  another  art»  though,  perhaps,  it  requires  some  natural 
talent  for  its  successful  execution,  which  might  be  made  exceedingly 
available  for  church  purposes,  that  of  toood- carving, 

**  There  are  still  other  more  humble  spheres  in  which  ladies  may  be 
useful  in  church  work,  and  in  aiding  architectural  and  ecclesiological 
societies.  Rubbings  of  brasses,  which  require  nothing  but  careful  and 
patient  manual  labour,  are  most  useful  in  many  ways  to  the  antiquarian 
and  the  architect;  and  the  more  graceful  adornment  of  our  churches, 
at  the  great  festivals,  is  well  worth  more  attention  than  is  generally 
bestowed  upon  it,  and  admits  of,  and,  indeed,  demands,  the  exercise  of 
much  taste  and  artistic  feeling. 

"  I  have  only  indicated  some  of  those  ways  in  which  I  think  ladies 
might  be  moved  to  take  a  greater  and  more  enlightened  interest  in  the 
architecture  and  furniture  of  our  churches  than  they  have  hitherto  done. 
If  there  is  any  truth  in  what  I  have  said,  I  am  sure  they  would  not  be 
less  benefited  themselves,  than  they  would  be  doing  the  Church  serrice 
by  this  direction  of  their  taste  and  work.     I  am  sure  they  have  the 

*  willing  mind*  and  the  skilful  hand.  I  think  I  may  have  helped  to 
indicate  how  they  may  be  turned  to  the  best  advantage,  and  hope  that 
tny  audience  will  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  make  any  further 
apology  for  taking  up  so  much  of  their  time,  on  a  subject  wluch  some 
may  Uiink  unimportant.'* 

Lord  Overstone  rose  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  report,  with  thanks 
to  Mr.  James  for  his  paper,  and  Sir  George  Robinson  seconded  it. 

•  The  Rev.  G.  A.  Poole  then  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "  Photograj^y 
as  applicable  to  Architecture." 

Thanks  having  been  given  to  Mr.  Poole,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  noble  chairman,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Heniy  Diydm*  and 
the  meeting  separated. 
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Tab  Annnal  Meeting  was  held  at  Worcester,  on  September  27th,  I865». 
the  President,  Lord  Lyttelton,  in  the  chair. 

The  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary,  Mr,  Lechmere,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  prospects  of  the  society  were  improving,  as  evinced. 
^J  an  increase  of  members  and  large  attendances  at  the  excursions. 
A  hint  was  given  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Worcester  to  open  the 
cathedral  to  the  public,  in  imitation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peter* 
through. 

In  noticing  the  churches  which  had  been  erected  or  restored  within 

the  sphere  of  the  society's  operations,  the  committee  thought  it  right. 

to  point  out  their  defects  as  well  as  their  merits,  in  order  that  past  errors 

might  be  avoided,  and  that  a  continual  improvement  might  take  place 

ID  architectural  arrangements.     Churches  at  Redditch,  Stratford,  and 

Koightwick,  had  been  consecrated  since  the  last  annual  meeting.    The 

first-named  being  adapted  to  hold  a  larger  number  of  persons  than 

could  be  well  accommodated  by  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  archi* 

tect,  the  result  was  a  poverty  of  detail  which  was  much  to  be  regretted^ 

considering  that  the  general  arrangement  was  decidedly  good.     The 

consecrated  chapel  in  the  cemetery  at  Redditch,  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  of 

H^oreester,  was  a  successful  example  of  an  ecclesiastical -looking  struc* 

tare,  erected  with  excessively  restricted  means,     llie  new  church  at 

Stratford  was  defective  from  the  same  cause  as  that  above-mentioned. 

That  at  Knightwick,  designed  by  Mr.  Perkins,  of  Worcester,  was  a 

good  example  of  a  small  country  church,  especially  when  the  moderate 

fiom  expended  was  taken  into  account ;  but  it  was  to  be  regretted  that 

more  stonework  was  not  introduced  into  the  interior  :  the  chancel  arch 

ifl  particular  should  have  been  of  that  material,  even  though  it  involved 

the  sacrifice  of  some  external  ornament.    The  tower  of  Malvern  abbey 

charch  was  successfully  restored,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the  pews  and. 

galleries  in  that  church  would  soon  give  way  to  better  arrangements* 

At  Queenhill  chapel,  Harviugton  and  Hanley  Castle  churches,  improve* 

meats  had   been  carried  out,  the  first  and  last  chiefly  through  the 

munificence  and  exertions  of  Mr.  Dowdeswell  and  Mr.  Lechmere ;  and 

at  Leigh  church,  although  great  improvements  had  been  effected,  they 

vere  not  so  satisfactory  as  they  might  have  been  under  efficient  pro* 

fessional  advice.     The  committee  earnestly  urged  the  members  to  use 

their  influence  to  prevent  the  erection  of  unsightly  and  improper  mor* 

tuary  memorials,  such  as  weeping  Cupids,  urns  like  soup-tureens,  and 

Pagan  emblems :  a  simple  head -stone  was  perhaps  the  best  memorial ; 

or,  if  means  allowed,  to  adorn  the  church,  by  the  erection  of  a  stained* 

^BBs   window,  of  a  font  (as  at  S.  Helen's  church),  instead  of  dis* 

figuring  the  building,  as  was  now  too  often  the  case. 

The  report  next  stated  that  there  was  no  greater  cause  of  regret  to 
Ecclesiological  Societies  than  the  knowledge  that  the  mere  fact  of 
their  awaking  a  feeling  for  mediaeval  art  in  the  minds  of  others  too 
Tften  induced  the  ignorant  amongst  their  hearers  to  commit  further 
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spoliation,  and  the  destniction  of  the  watkB  of  thai  forefatLcn,  under 
the  fidse  impreBsion  that  thej  were  carrying  ont  the  views  of  the  so- 
ciety, llus  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  the  persons  who  thus 
unintentionally  mutilated  onr  sacred  stractnres  freqnentiy  incurred  an 
expenditare  which  would  go  fiur  towards  their  proper  and  judicioas 
restoration. 

Stratford  and  Kidderminster  were  announced  as  the  places  for  the 
society's  visitation  next  year. 

After  the  meeting  the  company  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  and  Mr. 
Parker,  of  Oxford,  undertook  the  office  of  cicerone  over  that  ediice. 
First  they  descended  to  the  crypt,  which  he  pronounced  to  be  Noraiin, 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Ashpitel's  dictum  as  to  its  Saxonicity.     The  fBtt  was, 
he  said,  the  Areheologieal  Association  was  Saxon-mad,  and  dated 
every  thing  they  could  from  that  era.    llie  old  Saxon  cathedral  here 
Was  not  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  one,  and  indeed  was  not  polled 
down  till  after  tiie  present  Norman  one  had  been  erected.     Besides,  he 
pointed  out  the  base  of  one  of  the  pillars  in  the  crypt  here  which  was 
a  fac-simUe  of  an  early  Norman  one  at  Caen ;  and  farther,  the  Saxons 
did  not  use  stone  vaulting.    The  reason  of  the  crypt  being  arranged 
in  numerous  aisles  was  because  at  that  early  period  the  art  of  vaulting 
over  large  spaces  had  not  been  attained,  and  the  support  of  ranges  of 
pillars  was  deemed  necessary.     When  the  Norman  period  commenced, 
the  architects  and  masons  in  this  country  were  far  behind  those  of  the 
continent,  but  in  less  than  half  a  century  we  had  passed  them.    The 
Normans  brought  stone  from  Caen  in  large  fleets  of  vessels,  which 
were  generally  floated  over  here  in  three  or  four  tides,  and  then  passed 
up  any  tidal  river  to  the  sites  of  contemplated  churches.     Hence  the 
general  position  of  old  stone  churches  was  near  the  banks  of  rivers. 
The  stone  used  in  Worcester  crypt  however  was  probably  from  some 
neighbouring  quarry.     On  inspecting  the  choir,  Mr.  Parker  at  ones 
contradicted  Mr.  Britton's  theory  respecting  the  roof  being  of  a  later 
date  than  the  choir,  by  asserting  tiiat  it  was  all  of  the  same  date,  and 
afibrded  a  beautiful  specimen  of  "  Early  English."   The  great  fire  which 
burnt  the  cathedral  in  1113  could  not  have  destroyed  the  walls,  and 
hence  considerable  portions  of  Wulstan's  original  structure  peeped  out 
here  and  there  in  many  parts  of  the  building,  which  he  pointed  ool 
when  opportunities  offered.    The  effigy  of  King  John,  he  thought,  was 
of  later  date  than  the  death  of  that  monarch,  though  it  was  possible  it 
might  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  tomb  itself  was  evi« 
dently  of  the  fifteenth  century.     The  position  of  this  monument,  ia 
front  of  the  great  altar,  was  a  proof  that  King  John  was  a  great 
benefactor  to  his  cathedral,  and  the  choir  and  largest  portion  of  the 
eathedral  was  built  in  or  near  his  time.    The  tombs  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
attributed  to  the  Saxon  Bishops  were  of  the  thirteenth  century*  about 
the  same  date  as  the  renovated  building,  though  they  might  have  been 
constructed  at  that  time  in  memory  of  the  aforesaid  Bishops*     Tlie 
great  east  window  probably  consisted  of  five  lancet  lights,  when  fiist 
eonstructed.     The  stone  of  which  the  cathedral  was  built  hein^  oC  a 
very  perishable  kind,  the  outside  of  the  walls  was  generally  cnaed  in 
ikime  part  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  windows  mainly  were  of  th«t 
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period,  thoDgfa  some  of  them  vere  of  the  fourteenth  century,  thai  im- 
parting  a  cnrions  efl^  by  the  miztore  of  the  styles.     On  passing  the' 
tomb  of  Prince  Arthur,  Mr.  Parker  observed  that  it  was  one  of  the 
richest  specimens  in  existence  of  the  tame  of  Henry  VII.     The  sculp- 
tured spandrels  in  the  arcade- work  of  the  Lady  Chapel  drew  considerable 
attention,  and  one  of  them  was  specially  pointed  out  as  being  supposed 
to  r^Mresent  8.  Oswald  offering  up  a  model  of  his  new  church,  and  an 
angel  receiving  it.     Mr.  Parker  said  it  was  usual  in  such  representa« 
tions  to  give  a  tolerably  accurftte  model  of  the  building  as  it  originally 
stood,  which  consequently  rendered  such  sculptures  highly  interesting. 
The  instance  now  under  consideration  probably  represented  the  Saxon 
eathedral  of  S.  Oswald ;  but  as  the  sculpture  was  of  the  *'  Early  English*' 
period,  it  was  a  matter  for  conjecture  whether  the  idea  of  the  Saxoo 
strncture  was  derived  from  tradition  or  from  pictorial  or  other  autho* 
rities  existing  at  the  time.     Mr.  PArker  also  pointed  out  near  the 
same  spot  a  curious  tomb-covering  of  tiles — an  unusual  circumstance. 
As  to  the  little  oriel  window  looking  from  the  north  wall  of  the  choir 
aisle  towards  the  high  altar,  he  supposed  it  must  have  belonged  to  a 
room  inhabited  by  a  recluse  or  some  sick  monks  wishing  to  take  part 
in  the  services  without  leaving  their  chamber.     Then  the  party  re- 
turned to  the  nave,  the  peculiarities  of  which  Mr.  Parker  pointed  out, 
but,  like  all  others  who  have  visited  the  cathedral,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  two  westernmost  arches  of  the  nave  being  of  so  much 
earlier  a  date  (transitional  Norman)  than  the  rest  of  the  structure  to 
which  they  were  attached  :  all  he  could  say  was,  that  those  arches  were 
apparently  of  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century — say  1180,  and 
were  no  doubt  a  portion  of  the  building  left  undestroyed  by  the  fire  of 
1202.     Next  the  company  went  to  the  refectory  and  then  to  the  chap- 
ter-house.    Mr.  Parker  said  that  chapter-houses  were  almost  peculiar 
to  England ;  and  this  specimen,  with  its  central  shaft  supporting  the 
roof,  was  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  he  was  acquainted  with  of  so 
early  a  date  as  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century.     Finally,  the  Guesten* 
hall  was  visited,  and  regrets  were  loudly  expressed  that  so  fine  a  build- 
ing, with  its  beautiful  roof  and  its  mural  paintings,  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  its  present  lamentable  condition. 

Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  the  company  reassembled  at  the 
Natural  History  Room,  where  a  coiwersasione,  with  tea  and  coffee,  had 
been  announced.  Lord  Lyttelton  again  took  the  chair,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  {Hroceedings  was  the  reading  of  a  paper  sent  by  Mr.  Truefitt^ 
architect,  of  London. 

The  numerous  copies  of  old  buildings,  he  observed,  which  had  sprung 
up  of  late  years  were  almost  a  disgrace  to  the  present  generation,  in- 
aananch  as  they  were  servile  imitations,  exhibiting  nothing  original. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  architectural  profession  had  not  many 
mesibers  who  knew  how  to  use  their  own  ideas,  but  such  men  at  pre* 
sent  were  in  the  minority,  probably  because  they  were  so  little  wanted ; 
moet  people  therefore  continued  to  be  guided  by  the  greater  number 
and  bj  nnprofessional  societies.  These  societies,  he  admitted,  did 
good  up  to  a  certain  point,  by  bringing  people  together  and  making 
tbem  tiiink  and  ask  questions  about  what  they  had  never  cared  for 
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befoxe*    After  such  a  meeting  as  the  present,  for  instance,  a  pemm 
might  go  home  and  look  at  hu  old  charch*  and  if  he  had  seen  on  the 
wdQs  of  this  room  a  sketch  of  a  font  or  doorway  from  it»  he  would  to 
his  surprise  find  that  he  had,  without  knowing  it,  entered  the  sacred 
building  some  hundreds  of  times  through  a  fine  Norman  archway. 
After  that  he  would  read  an  architectural  book  or  two,  become  a 
member  of  this  society,  and  then  think  himself  "  well  up  '*  in  eccle- 
siastical architecture.     Having  once  had  his  attention  directed  to  the 
study,  he  could  scarcdy  help  following  it  up ;  but  when  their  members 
had  to  do  with  church  bmUUmg  they  fdmost  always  went  wrong — their 
ideas  being  entirely  antiquarian,  not  architectural.    Now,  it  was  quite 
right,  in  restoring  a  building,  to  take  the  antiquarian  view  of  the  case, 
—never  to  pull  down  any  work  and  rebuild  it  in  another  style,  bat 
always  to  prop  up  and  patch  an  old  building  in  all  its  varieties  of  form, 
—never  to  pull  down  elegant  spirelets  at  the  angles  of  our  cathednb 
because  they  were  not  of  the  date  of  the  original  building,  but  to  re* 
store  them, — never  to  remove  such  quaint  original  buttresses  as  those 
flying  ones  at  the  east  end  of  a  certain  structure  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  fiuthful  city,  merely  because  they  were  not  there  when  the 
building  was  first  erected ;  for  if  such  mutilations  were  fiilly  carried 
out,  nearly  all  our  churches  would  be  eventually  pulled  down  with  the 
exception  of  the  original  portions,  namely,  the  Norman  doorways  and 
broken  fonts.    Our  buildings  should  be  restored  just  as  we  found  them : 
if  there  were  a  Norman  nave  and  a  '*  Decorated*'  chancel,  restore  each, 
but  not  try  to  make  them  alike  :  a  building  should  be  mended  just  ss 
we  patch  an  antique  chair  or  rivet  an  old  china  bowl.    If  such  societies 
as  this  confined  themselves  to  restoration  in  this  spirit,  it  would  be 
weU  ;  but  in  new  buildings  it  generally  happened  that  these  societies 
would  make  them  imitations  of  some  existing  and  favourite  church; 
and  thus  it  was  we  had  so  many  Skelton  churches  about  the  country* 
so  many  Newark  and  Stamford  spires,  Sompting  towers,  Suffolk  roofs* 
Malvern  pavements,  Norbury  glass — in  fact,  one  might  go  into  a  new 
church  now,  and  find  an  authority  for  everything,  from  the  tower  down 
to  the  vestry  poker.     People  wovJd  not  look  at  a  design  that  was  new 
and  to  be  fitted  up  for  a  building  of  the  present  age ;  and  thus  an 
architect  was  bound  to  reproduce  works  of  a  former  generation  to  meet 
the  views  of  a  society  or  committee  of  taste.     The  sensible  and  correct 
way  however  was  to  use  all  that  had  been  done  in  past  times  as  our 
A  B  C,  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  that  alphabet* 
and  then  to  design  simply  with  the  materials  of  the  present  day— bricks» 
glass,  iron,  everything  that  could  be  got,  so  that  we  built  for  the  wants 
of  the  time  we  live  in,  endeavouring  to  advance  and  not  to  retrograde 
in   church  architecture  as  well  as  our  domestic  buildinga.     Ciystai 
Palaces  had  shown  what  might  be  done  with  present  materials ;  and 
though  he  did  not  want  Crystal  Palace  churches,  yet  much  more  m^t 
he  done  in  ecclesiastical  buildings  with  the  materials  which  the  present 
age  [iroduced  in  abundance, — ^not  adapting  our  glass,  for  instance,  to 
the  form  of  old  traceried  windows,  but  designing  the  windows  so  aa 
best  to  receive  our  new  style  of  glass, — not  making  iron-worii  look 
Uke  wrought  metal  when  we  cast  it, — not  putting  on  the  walls  inscnp« 
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tioDs  which  no  one  but  architects  and  antiqaariet  could  read,  but  in 
fact  making  things  appear  what  they  really  were,  and  introducing  every 
thing  in  the  most  sensible  manner,  so  as  to  give  a  reason  for  every  part 
of  a  design.  Societies  should  be  antiquarian  in  restoring  old  buildings* 
and  architectural  in  superintending  new  ones.  What  would  people  say 
if,  at  the  next  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
Dyce,  Danby,  Millais,  Mulready,  Webster,  Eastlake,  or  Stanfield,  were 
to  send  nothing  but  copies  of  old  pictures,  instead  of  producing  new 
and  beautiful  compositions  ?  Would  such  a  thing  be  tolerated,  how- 
ever truthful  the  copies  ?  No.  Neither  should  architects  be  allowed 
— or  rather  obliged — to  copy  from  their  old  masters. 

A  conversation  then  took  place  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Truefitt*s  paper» 
in  which  the  chairman,  Mr.  Lygon,  Mr.  Lechmere,  Mr.  Parker,  the 
Rev.  D.  Melville.  Mr.  Galton,  Mr.  Pullen,  and  others,  took  part. 

Mr.  Street,  of  Oxford,  proceeded  to  read  an  elaborate  paper  '*  On 
colour  as  applied  to  architecture.*'  He  proved  the  general  use  of 
polychromy  by  the  ancient  architects,  and  cited  magnificent  specimens 
of  various  dates,  both  of  Pagan  and  Christian  times  ;  commenting  on 
the  perfect  harmony  which  subsisted  between  colouring  and  architec- 
ture— and  even  with  the  human  figure.  Then  he  described  the  various 
schools  of  colourists,  and  examined  the  principles  of  each.  The  paper 
exhibited  gpreat  research,  industry,  and  ability,  and  his  practical  recom- 
mendations to  architects  as  to  the  application  of  colour  in  our  churches 
were  highly  suggestive  and  valuable. 

A  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Mr.  Pullen  led  the  way,  as  to  the 
use  of  colour  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  the  weight  of  opinion 
generally  was  in  favour  of  the  application  of  colour. 

This  concluded  the  proceedings  of  the  evening,  and  the  company 
separated  about  half*past  ten. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


S» ,  PokesdowH,  near  Bournemouth,  Hunts. — ^We  have  to  thank 

Mr.  Street  for  an'anastatic  perspective  view,  taken  from  the  south-east, 
of  this  new  church,  designed  by  himself.  Here  we  have  a  spacious 
chancel  ending  in  a  three-sided  apse,  a  nave  with  a  south  porch  at  its 
western  end,  and  west  tower  and  spire.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed, 
and  the  treatment  is  remarkably  good,  and  yet  extremely  simple.  The 
chancel  shows  a  good  two-light  window,  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head, 
at  the  western  part  of  its  south  side,  and  a  similar  window  in  each 
side  of  the  apse.  The  south  wall  of  the  nave  has  two  large  three-light 
windows,  with  three  foliated  circles  in  the  heads.  The  tower  is  well 
proportioned,  and  has  an  ample  belfry-story,  with  two  tall  detached 
lighta  on  each  face,  and  an  octagonal  stone  spire,  with  angle-haunches 
and  gabled  spire  lights  on  the  cardinal  sides.  The  whole  design  is 
effective ;  and  there  is  none  of  the  usual  parade  of  needless  coped 
gablesy  Mid  parapets,  and  purposeless  buttresses. 
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.  .  S*  f  FMrnoM,  Monmouthshin. — Wt  have  seen  m  penpecdfe 

▼iew,  taken  from  the  south-west*  of  the  .little  new  chorch  deaigned  by 
Mr.  Norton  for  this  hamlet  of  the  pariah  of  MynyddyaUwyn.  It 
\b  a  rather  ornate  chapel,  consisting  of  chancel,  nave,  and  south-weit 
porch,  with  an  octagonal  spirelet  over  a  hell  gable  at  the  west  end. 
The  side  windows  are  couplets  :  at  the  west  end  there  are  two  two- 
light  traceried  windows  set  on  a  string :  and  the  bell-gable  above  rests 
on  a  corbelled  buttress,  ending  in  a  short  corbelled  shaft  between  the 
heads  of  the  windows,  llie  turret  itself  is  octagonal,  and  is  snrmoimted 
by  a  taper  stone  spire  ending  in  a  metal  cross.  No  other  points 
present  themselves  for  notice.  The  building  is  intended^  we  believe, 
to  accommodate  three  hundred  worshippers. 

8.  George  the  Martyr^  Truro. — This  new  church  was  consecrated  on 
the  2Sth  October.     It  is  first-Pointed,  of  somewhat  late  chancter, 
though  plain,  and  consists  of  nave,  with  north  porch,  and  transepts, 
chancel  and  apsidal  sanctuary.     The  tower,  hereafter  to  be  crowned 
with  a  lofty  broach,  (total  height  140  feet)  opens  into  the  nave  by  a  good 
arch  at  the  west  end,  and  is  used  as  a  baptistery.   The  font  (of  granite) 
raised  on  three  steps,  and  ornamented  in  its  eight  faces  with  cird^  con- 
taining alternately  crosses  and  trefoils,  occupies  the  centre.     Theaouth 
doorway  of  the  church  is  in  the  tower.     The  roof  is  of  excellent  pitch 
and  well-framed,  and  the  belfry-stage  of  the  tower  rises  clear  of  it 
The  entire  area  of  the  nave  and  transepts  is  filled  with  low  open 
benches,   all  facing  eastward.    The   pulpit  is  north-west,   and  the 
prayer-desk  at  the  south-west  angle,  of  the  chancel.    The  vestry  is  in 
the  southern  angle.    The  chancel  is  seated  like  the  nave  unfortanatdj, 
but  the  benches  are  arranged  longitudinally,  are  occupied  by  the  choir, 
and  are  very  unobtrusive,  leaving  an  alley  more  than  three  times  as  wide 
as  that  in  the  nave.     The  lectern  stands  in  the  centre  at  the  ghsuj^J  step* 
The  chancel  and  sanctuary  rise  from  the  nave'  by  five  steps  to  the 
altar,  the  former  opening  into  the  latter  by  a  fine  arch,  with  richlj 
carved  capitals,  (oak  and  vine  leaves)  deeply  undercut  by  Clemens 
of  Truro,  and  painted  and  gilded.     Within  the  rails,  which  are  move- 
able, polychrome  has  been  very  extensively  used.    The  roof  is  in  ultra- 
marine powdered  with  gold  stars.     The  windows  are  surrounded  with 
the  foliage  of  oak,  ivy,  and  vine,  encircling  medallions  in  the  span- 
drels, containing  angels  with  different  musical  instruments.     In  eseh 
angle  of  the  apse  supporting  the  roof  is  a  granite  shaft  with  caps 
and  corbels,  coloured  and  gilded,  the  shafts  being  in  ultra-marine. 
Between  these  and  the  jambs  of  the  windows,  in  allusion  to  the 
wfndows — single    trefoiled    lancets,    containing   the   crucifixioo,    S* 
Mary,   and  S.  John,  executed  by   Warrington — are   short  explana- 
tory texts ;  '*  His  Mother — stood  by  the  cross" — **  I  am  the  vine  :" 
"Abide    ye    in    Me** — *'And   the    disciple,   whom    Jxaue    loved." 
Under  the  cills  of  the  windows  runs  a  border  containing  a  pattern 
of  roses ;  this  rises  between  the  windows,  and  passes  over  the  cnsdenos 
niche  cm  the  north,  and  the  three  sedilia  on  the  south  side.     Downwards 
the  entire  wall  is  coloured  in  ultra-marine,  richly  powdered  with  gold 
fleur-de-lis.     The  entire  work  was  executed  by  amat^u^  and  in  fiat  oil 
colours.    The  altar-work  was  the  gift  of  the  Indies*  Church  Needle- 
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v(A  QtM,  advertised  io  the  BacUmlogifii.  akid  is  very  lumdsomely 

vorked  with  fl(ywet«  in  coloured  silks  on  a  crimson*cloth  ground.     It 

is  uDiTenally  admired  and  appreciated.    The  two  other  windows  of  the 

apse,  also  by  Warrington,  contain  the  instruments  of  the  crucifiidon  on 

shields.    All  the  chancel  windows,  and  one  in  the  north  transept,  are 

filled  with  Powell's  quarries.    The  other  windows  are  ^ed  with  green 

glass.    The  church  is  paved  throughout  with  Minton's  tiles.     It  is  136 

feet  in  length,  and  is  from  the  designs  of  the  Rev.  William  Haslam,  who 

Is  well  known,  practically  as  w^  as  theoretically,  as  an  experienced 

church-builder. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

8.  Mickael,  Osford.^-Thi»  curious  church  has  been  admirably  rcr 

stored  by  Mr.  Street,  and  is  now  a  very  interesting  specimen  of  a 

mediieval  town  church.   The  plan  comprises  a  west  tower  of  very  early, 

if  not  Saxon,  Romanesque :  the  nave  is  without  aisles  in  its  western 

portion^  but  with  one  of-  two  bays  to  the  east  of  the  south  side ;  the 

aecond  of  them  facing  a  transept  on  the  nprth  side  (indicating  what  i^ 

was  itself  pnder  an  earlier  condition  of  the  church),  that  transept  itself 

connected  with  a  north  chancel-aisle,  o^  rather  chantry  of  one  bayr^ 

the  smctuajy  to  that  side,  and  the  whole  chancel  to  the  south,  being 

destitute  of  aisles.    The  restoration,  besides  its  intrinsic  merit,  has  the 

additional  recommendation  of  having  been  carried  out  by  right  minded 

churchwardens*  against  the  dogged  opposition  of  a  recalcitrant  incumt 

benty  who  could  not,  though  he  may  have  wished  it,  find  means  to  put 

a  heavy  band  upon  the  good  work.    The  tower  has  been  opened  to  thf 

church,  and  the  Romanesque  west  window  filled  with  grisaille.  The  body 

of  the  church  is  of  course  fitted  with  open  sittings,  and  thef  oak  pulpit,  o( 

Third-Poiiited  date,  raised  upon  a  stem  of  due  )ieight,  has  been  placed 

against  the  south  jamb  of  the  chancel-arch,  approached  by  stone  steps. 

The  chancel  is  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  low  stone  screen  of  pretty 

design,  composed  of  a  series  of  narrow  paneb,  containing  a  quatrefoiled 

Teaica  in  each.     The  panel  nearest  the  chancel  entrance  on  each  side 

being  dear  of  the  stalls  is  pierced,  the  rest  being  solid.    We  think 

this  a  jpistake.    It  only  interrupts  the  consistency  of  the  design,  with* 

out  contributing  to  it  any  real  lightness.     Besides,  this  variation  would 

becpoie  more  apparent  whenever  decorative  colour  is  added  to  the 

screen,  for  which,  from  its  dengp,  it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted.     There 

are  no  gates,  but  for  this  tb^  architect  is  not  responsible.    The  stalls 

(not  relumed)  look  somewhat  pitched,  but  this  is  inevitable  from  the 

aarrowneaa  of  the  cbapoel.    The  arch  in^o  the  south  aisle  has  been 

Uled  up  with  the  old  Third-Pointed  parclose  restored  ;  it  is  heavy,  bu( 

is    it   waa  there  it  was  right  to  retain  ijt.    The  chancel  is  disposed 

>a    four  levels,  paved  with  encaustic  tiles,  wi^  black  marble  risers, 

>eside8  wrjucb  Uie  altai:  stands  on  a  footpace.  The  commuuion  rails,  mor,^ 

iBing  into  tiie  walls,  are  of  bras9,  an  ample  open  space  being  left  between 

vol,.    XVI,  SEE 
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tbem.    The  two  nde  wmdowsof  the  chancel  are  fiUed  with  graaiDe ;  ^ 
bne  to  the  east  having  Bome  figures  in  rather  early  gUiss,  formerly  exist- 
ing in  the  church,  fdieitously  worked  up.    The  east  window  is  a  fa- 
vourable specimen  of  Mr.  Hardman'e  art ;  the  tinctures,  particularly  the 
red,  being  of  a  very  good  character.     We  have  deferred  to  the  last  the 
principal  feature  of  tibe  restoration — the  reredos  in  coloured  marbles. 
It  may  be  described  as  a  quasi  baldachin ;  the  centre  is  composed  of  a 
pediment  of  nearly  the  width  of  the  altar,  rising  from  slender  angle 
shafts,  and  panelled  with  a  trefoiled  arch ;  the  spandrels  being  filled 
with  delicate  mosaic  of  different  marbles,  of  various  dark  hues,  green, 
and  red ;  above  the  altar  ranges  an  arcading  of  unfoliated  arches,  filled 
with  alabaster,  which  is,  not  very  felicitously,  bisected  by  a  horixontsl 
line  of  a  darker  specimen  of  the   same  material.     Above  this  and 
enclosed  by  the  trefoiled  arch  a  Majesty  was  to  have  been  depicted,  bat 
we  fear  its  execution  may  be  for  the  present  adjourned.    We  now  come 
to  the  most  questionable  feature  of  the  reredos.    As  we  have  said,  the 
pediment  rests  upon  slender  shafts  of  dark  marbles.     But  besides  these, 
it  is,  as  it  were,  buttreesed  by  other  shafts  of  a  much  greater  diameter, 
standing  out  a  few  inches  in  advance,  and  put  beyond  the  line  of  the 
altar  width.    The  effect  of  these  is  almost  to  give,  at  a  distance,  the 
perspective  appearance  of  a  baldachin.    These  larger  pillars  carry 
square  blocks   of    alabaster  growing   into  massive  pinnacles,  alto- 
gether looking  too  heavy  for  the  shafts  which  bear  them.     With  grest 
merit  in  the  whole  reredos,  we  think  this  portion  a  mistake.     The  cen- 
tral portion  would  preferably  have  been  bome  upon  pillars  in  its  own 
plane,  of  a  diameter  intermediate  between  those  of  the  two  pairs,  and 
the  flanking  pinnacles  would  then  have  been  made  pilaster-wiae,  instesd 
of  standing  out  solidly.    This  would  have  necessitated  a  more  delicate 
treatment  oi  them  than  they  have  received.    We  are  constrained  to  make 
these  remarks  from  observing  in  this  reredos  an  instance  of  a  tendency, 
which  we  think  occasionally  manifests  itself  among  some  of  our  bat 
Acelesiastical  architects,  to  compass  heaviness,  in  aiming  alter  boldness 
and  power.    The  altar  is  simply  but  prettily  vested  by  the  accom- 
plished needle  of  the  architect's  sister.    On  the  whole  the  reatoratiaii 
deserves  great  commendation. 

8,  Mary,  Ticehwr$tf  Smsmv. — This  fine  church  is  to  be  reseated, 
some  portentous  galleries  being  removed,  and  the  tracery  to  be  restored 
to  the  clerestory,  and  to  those  side  windows  where  it  has  perishecL  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Slater.  We  hope  to  recur  to  the  reatoia- 
tion  from  ocular  inspection. 

iS.  Bartholomew,  Burwash,  Susses. — ^This  church,  noticeable  for  its 
very  early  Romanesque  west  tower,  and  large  western  porch  attached  of 
Middle-Pointed,  is  being  restored  by  Mr.  Slater.  We  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  both  the  designs,  and  what  remains  standing  of  the 
original  structure.  Theconditionof  thewalls  has  necessitated  the  pnllli^ 
down  of  the  old  building,  excepting  the  above  feature  and  the  arcades. 
The  chancel  will  however  be  literally  rebuilt,  preserving  the  old  matoials 
as  much  as  possible.  The  aisles  will  be  widened  and  separately  gabled, 
llie  nave  is  of  three  bays,  with  a  Middle-Pointed  arcade  of  octagonal 
pillars,  except  one  which  is  circular.    The  windows  of  the  aistes  aie 
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to  be  of  two  Bglita  with  square-  heads,  the  end  window's  of  two  lights 
pointed,  those  to  the  east  having  respectiyely  a  Huge  qnatrefoU  in  the* 
head,  and  to  the  west  a  smaller  quatrefoil  with  two  hifoils  in  the 
tracery.    The  chancel  is  of  First- Pointed,  the  eastern  triplet  and  side 
lancets  being  restored : — of  the  latter  there  are  three  on  the  south 
fide,  and  two  to  the  north,  the  vestry  gabling  out  at  right  angles 
between,  them.     Besides,  there  was  a  curious  kind  of  lychnoscopic 
window  of  late  Middle-Poihted  on  the  south  side,  of  one  light  cinq- 
foiled  in-  the  head,  between  the  most  western  lancet  and  the  chancel 
arch,  which  is  likewise  to  be  restored.    The  organ  chamber  stands 
over  the  vestry,  opening  by  an  obtuse  arch  into  the  church^    The 
diancel  arch,  which  ?  is  preserved,  springs  from  responds.    Mr;  Slater 
carefully  restores,  the  curious  tower  and  shingled  broach,  and  adds  on 
the  south  side  an  external  staircase  turret  to  the  bel^  chamber  dying 
away  in  the  height  of  the  tower.    There  are  traces  over  the  porch  door 
of  two  single-light  windows  with  a  niche  between,  which  are  to  be 
restored.    The  niche  is  prettily  designed^  the  windows  being  cinqfoiled ; 
an  iron  gate  of  simple  design  gives  entrance  to  the  porch ;  there  is 
also  to  be  a  door  in  the  north  aisle.    The  prayer-desk  against  the 
south  jamb  of  the  chancel  faces  north  and  west.      The  restoration 
deserves  much  credit  for  preserving  the  important  features  of  a  village 
church  full  of  character,  while  providing  for  the  additional  accommo- 
dfttion  needed.    We  trust  to  recur  to  the  work  at  a  later  stage  of  the 
restoration. 

Hofy  ChMt,  Bamt  SHafi^rishire. — A  complete  restoration  of  this- 
interesting  little  church,  including  the  addition  of  a  new  uslis,  is  in 
jHrogress,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott.  A  mortuary 
chapel,  designed  by  Chantrey ,  in  a  kind  of  Gk>thic,  surprisingly  good  for 
its  date,  and  most  solidly  built,  will  be  preserved — as  also  the  old  west 
tower — a  feature,  by  the  way,  scarcely  worth  keeping.  We  shall  hope 
to  recor  to  this  work. 

S.  Hikay,  Cornwall. — ^This  important  restoration,  or  rather  rebuild- 
ing. — ^tbe  working  drawings  of  which  have  been  already  noticed  in  our 
pages,— —demands,  on  its  completion,  a  more  minute  account  than  we 
were  able  to  give  before.    The  architect  is  Mr.  White,  and  while  .we 
admit  that  the  design  is  highly  creditable  to  him  i)oth  for  original  treat- 
ment and  for  intemal^solemnity,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  we  should 
have  recognized  it  as  Mr.  White's  anywhere,  so  does  it  abound  with  the 
Btrildiig^  mannerisms  which  distinguish  all  his  churches.    The  plan  is 
flin^lar ;  nave  and  chancel  with  large  ables  under  separate  roofs,  the 
whole  being  crossed  by  two  very  slightly  projecting  transepts,  south 
porch,  and  western  tower  and  spire.    The  latter  were  alone  left  standing 
after  the  disastrous  fire  which  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  re- 
building, and  are  yery  stumpy  and  inadequate  to  the  rest  of  the  church, 
and  probably  had  something  to  do  with  the  pitch  of  the  new  roofo,  which 
are  in  unsatisfactorily  low.     By  law,  however,  we  must  only  be  under- 
5to€>d  aa  speaking  comparatively,  for  in  the  present  stage  of  ecclesiologioal 
scieoce  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  "low**  anything  much  less 
than  an  equilateral  triangle ;  and  we  should  add,  that  this  defect  which 
•trock  um  powerfully  on  first  coming  upon  the  church,  became  much 
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kss  appBTtnt  afterirards;  Btflrit  oin  KaroBiy  be  regvded  as  no  deteet, 
and  we  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  nm  the  roof  np  tolh« 
usual  pitch,  and  left  the  tower  windows  to  take  care  of  themsdm. 
The  tower  and  the  church  can  ncTcr  look  as  if  they  belonged  to  eaeh 
other.     Leaving  then  the  former,  we  will  proceed  to  the  crasidentioB 
of  the  latter.     Ettemally  the  general  effect  is  striking,  and  gins  die 
idea  of  a  church  ^ally  much  larger  tiian  it  actually  is.    T^  time 
eastern  gables  are  piereed  eaeh  by  a  remarkable  but  effeetife  wfaidov, 
The  altar* wmdow  is  of  m  kind  which  Mr.  White  seems  paiticalsriy 
ibnd  of;  from  Without  we  were  not  pleased  with  its  eflSeot,  fiom  widim 
it  looks  remarkably  weU,  especiaHy  from  the  extreme  west  end,  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  gooid  stained  glass.    It  consista.of  one  long 
oentral  light,  trefoiled,  but  so  elongated  that  the  idea  of  a  foQ  is  ahnort 
lost :  on  either  side  of  this  is  a  pair  of  H ghts,  nanrower,  and  havisg 
each  a  quatrefoil  aboTe»  pierced  through  the  apparency  solid  liock 
in  which  the  whole  window  is  made  by  openings.    All  tfaia  h  eoa* 
tained  under  one  hood,  the  quoins  and  dressings  in  this  and  the  t«o 
adjacent  ^vindows  being  of  blackish  and  white  stone  set  altenatdy, 
the  effect  of  which  is  happy.    The  other  windows  are  mostly  of  the 
lame  description — ^foiled  openings  pierced  through  solid   tympsin. 
The  external  door  of  the  porch  is  strangely  foliated  in  the  same  solid 
way,  the  foils  being,  of  course,  in  so  large  an  aperture,  coloaaal.    The 
chancel*roof  is  distinguished  by  «  ridge-erest.    The  gables  hove  very 
well  cut  crosses,  that  over  the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave  being  of  la 
eiscentrio  diaracter,  the  two  usually  hoibontal  arms  bekig  carved 
upwards  in  a  somewhat  /kmbo^ant  way.    The  arrangement  of  tlie 
several  parts,  with  the  one  exception  of  tiie  shaflow  transepts,  is  ps^ 
thndarly  good,  and  all  the  dressings  are  admirably  executed.    Loog 
transepts  are  of  course  unsuited  to  our  present  ritilal,  and  we  tiiere» 
fore  have  always  aDowed  the  legitimacy  of  our  architects  foreigmsiBg 
in  the  shallowness  they  give  that  feature.      The  present  transeptt 
hbweVer  we  happen  hot  to  like,  although  intemaUy  they  are  in  good 
proportion  with  the  nave.     We  faneied  the  transqpt  wuidows  were 
rather  heavy ;  so  much  of  the  tympanum  is  left  unpierced  by  die  tiirec 
openings  in  its  head,  that  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  indse  a  lily 
l^ween  them,  in  order  to  remove  the  baldness  of  effect.    WHIiia, 
l&s  we  have  said  of  the  exterior,  the  genersl  effect  is  excdlent,  though 
most  remarkable,  and  replete  with  mannerism.    The  arcades,  whieh 
we  conclude  are  made  up  of  the  remains  of  the  oM  ones,  are  wretchedly 
thm  and  unsubstantial,  approaching  even  to  meanness.    The  ardies 
across  the  church  at  the  transepts  are  good :  that  opening  into  the 
chancel  has  Uack  marble  shafto  supporting  tixe  innermost  cvder  of 
mouldings,  one  of  which  is  well  nigh  quite  hidden  by  the  pulpit,  and 
the  effect  of  the  other  spoiled  by  the  clumsy  way  in  whidi  the  low 
aereen  which  abuts  against  it  is  connected  with  the  stallifonn  seats 
within.     The  sanctuary  is  entered  by  another  arch,  with  similar  ahafrs 
k>f  bhidc  marble,  but  it  is  so  very  shallow,  and  the  Uttie  altar  rails 
which  we  presume  the  architect  was  compelled  to  design,  areso  Insig- 
nificant, *and  the  gradients  so  slightiy  rising,  that  this  part  of  the 
church  is  by  no  means  so  pleasing  as;  ^  think,  it  might  have  been 
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made.  Samly,  if  alte  nOs  weie  insisted  upon,  moretbk  ones,  snf- 
iiciently  substantial  to  stand  on  their  own  bases,  (like  some  introduced 
mt  S*  Gerran's  church,  by  the  same  architect.)  would  have  been  infi- 
nitely superior  to  the  present  miserably  insignificant  fixtures.  The 
altar,  which  is  very  slightly  raised  above  the  nave,  stands  upon  a 
footpace,  and  is  quite  clear  of  the  cill  of  the  east  window.  In  the 
norUi  wall  is  a  credence  table  combined  with  a  piscina,  and  in  the 
sooth  wall  are  sedHia  with  peculiarly  designed  square  heads.  The 
arnoigement  of  the  chancel  is  satii&ctory ;  it,  as  well  as  the  sanc- 
tnary,  is  paved  with  very  good  and  tastefully  arranged  coloured  tile^ 
A  queer  desk,  by  way  of  a  lectern,  grows  out  of  the  chancel  screen  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance.  The  pulpit  is  particularly  meagre  and 
unsatisfactory,  and  we  hope  only  temporary.  All  the  roofs  are  good, 
and  bold,  and  tolerably  elaborate.  We  object  strongly,  however,  to 
eight  little  apertures  in  the  comers  at  the  intersection,  four  8qnare«> 
h^ided,  and  four  pointed — most  mean- looking  skylights,  and  having 
no  stained  glass  in  them,  they  strike  and  wound  the  eye  most  painfully, 
and  seriously  detract  from  the  effect  of  the  roof.  We  recommend  their 
being  immediately  filled  with  Poweirs  quarries,  if  nothing  better  can 
be  got,  as  at  present  they  cannot  fail  to  offend  the  eye  of  any  person 
of  taste.  Indeed,  the  whole  roof,  creditable  as  it  is  to  its  designer, 
wSIl  never  look  well  unless  something  be  done  to  take  off  the  new 
toy-like  tone  of  the  wood,  which  is  of  a  very  light  colour,  and  is 
neither  stained  nor  oiled.  We  hope  that  this  is  not  a  new  crotchet 
of  oar  architect's,  that  every  bit  of  wood  in  a  church  must  be  left  just 
as  it  eomes  from  the  plane ;  this  is  the  case  throughout  S.  Hilary,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  it  looks  unfinished  and  unsatisfactory.  All 
the  seats  are  arranged  moveably«  upon  a  tiled  floor,  an  admirable 
nnrangement,  though  in  this  case  evidently  effected  by  a  compromise. 
Fastened  by  hinges  to  the  back  of  each  bench  is  a  huge  rough  plank, 
which  lets  down,  if  required,  over  the  tiles,  and  affords  a  wooden  floor 
to  those  who  occupy  the  seat  behind.  The  arrangement  is  dreadfully 
cumbrous,  and  if  people  are  awkward  in  using  their  moveable  floors 
will  be  productive  of  a  very  disagreeable  banging  throughout  the 
church,  miless,  as  will  be  probably  t^  case,  the  *'  floors,"  which  when 
we  visited  the  church  were  all  up,  be  always  allowed  to  remain  down. 
The  sacristy  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  east  end  of  the  north 
ehancel  aisle,  and  is  very  inadequately  screened  off.  The  font,  which 
stands  under  a  western  arch  in  the  south  arcade,  is  rather  too  massive, 
and  perhaps  of  somewhat  too  early  a  character :  it  is  supported  upon 
several  smsU  marble  shafts,  encircling  a  central  one  of  granite.  Its  cover 
Is  a  very  strange  examfile,  and  consists  of  beams  placed  vertically,  and 
Iradiating  round  a  centre,  fixed  upon  a  large  flat  cover,  and  tapering 
upwards  to  a  point.  The  standards  of  the  benches  are  well  carved, 
and  have  en  masse  a  tolerably  rich  effect,  being  of  old  oak,  but  looking 
sadly  dry  and  musty  for  lack  of  oil,  or  something  of  the  kind.  In  this 
cborob  Mr.  White  has  adopted  a  very  strange  mode  of  ornamentation 
'  for  his  wood  work,  and  he  has  repeated  it  whenever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. We  allude  to  groups  of  small  round  holes,  similar  to  those 
usually  pieieed  in  the  shutters  of  shops  for  the  admission  of  lighl. 
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These  occur  in  profusion  in  the  beams  of  the  font  coveri  in  the  pnl^ 
in  the  altar  rails,  &c.  In  one  place,  the  vestry-pardose,  tl^  are 
decidedly  inadmissible.  This  is  so  studded  with  those  mysteriofu 
groups  that  all  privacy  is  out  of  the  question,  and  all  that  can  be  iaat 
now  is  to  line  the  interior  of  the  (otherwise)  solid  pardose  vitk 
coloured  cloth,  which  will  not  only  make  the  sacristy  fit  for  use,  but 
will  also  give  some  character  to  these  obnoxious  holes.  Mr.  White 
should  be  careful  how  he  yields  to  such  crotchets  as  these ;  it  is  evi* 
dently  a  crotchet,  for  there  is  hardly  a  part  of  the  church  where  the 
peculiarity  does  not  occur.  But  let  him  not  think  that  we  have  writtea 
too  critically,  but  rather  regard  what  we  have  said  as  a  complimeot  to 
his  abilities  and  taste,  in  that  we  have  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
describe  a  church  which  is  calculated  to  increase  the  hatne  oi  an  ardu* 
tect,  of  whose  works  we  are  often  able  to  speak  with  commendatioB 
and  approval. 

8.  Buryan,  Cormwall. — This  curious  old  church,  (which  is,  iodeedl 
A  Deanery »)  has  lately  been  in  some  degree  restored  by  the  ezeitioos 
of  the  curate  in  sole  charge.  The  greater  portion  of  the  pews  hive 
been  cut  down  and  arranged  as  open  benches.  The  tower  has  hees 
thrown  open  into  the  church,  and  its  basement  story,  ashlared  in  huge 
blocks  of  granite,  seen  through  a  boldly  moulded  arch  has  a  very  good 
eflFect.  The  font,  which  is  good,  and-  closely  resembles  those  of  S. 
Ives  and  Camborne,  has  been  cleaned  ai^d  refixed.  The  <^iancel,  ia 
which  some  of  the  ancient  misereres  still  remiun,  has  be6n.cQnecd7 
anaflged  with  stalls  Imd  subsellss.  A  lectern .  has  be^n  placed  at  the 
screen  door.  A  new  altar*table,  and  an;  open  pulpit  (little  more  thsa 
a  platform  on  three  steps  with  a  traceried  rail,)  have  been  provided. 
Those  who  remember  this  church  a.  few  years  ago,  will  be  surprised 
at  the  wonderfully  church-like  appearance  even  these  few  alteratioitt 
x>f  the  internal  fittings  have  given  it.  The  magnificent  rood-screeD, 
the  lower  part  in  niu,  the  tracery,  etc.,  in  chests,  and  the  loft  cor- 
nice-beam fiutened  against  the  north  wall  of  the  church,  is  in  good 
preservation,  and  retains  its  original  colour  and  gilding,,  which  are 
very  rich. 

Deerhuratf  GlauceaterMhire. — ^This  exceedingly  interesting  diurdi,  of 
which  the  nave  is  supposed  to  be  of  Saxon  architecture,  is  about  to  be 
restored  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £1 500.  We  have  not  yet  learnt  the 
name  of  the  architect  who  is  to  be  entrusted  with  tbi^  important  woric. 
But  we  hope,  and  believe,  that  a  competent  person  will  be  engaged, 
and  we  would  strongly  recommend  tins  case  to  the  liberality  of  our 
readers. 

8,  Egryn^  LUmegryn.  Merionethshire. — This  church  for  the  last  few 
years  has  been  undergoing  a  thorough  repair  and  reatoratioii,  under 
the  superintendence  of  W.  W.  £.  Wynne,  Esq.,  the-Liord  of  the  Manor. 
The  good,  though  plain,  roof,  has  been  repaired  and  re-slated,  a  new 
east  window  has  been  inserted — (we  could  wish  that  it  had  been  of  a 
less  Flamboyant  character,  and  that  the  cusping  had  been  better  ma- 
naged)— on  the  south  side  two  windows  have  been  introduced,  not  of* 
▼cry  good  design,  but  intended  as  copies  of  the  old  window  remainiag 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church.    At  the  west  end,  a  new  window  has 
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been  inserted,  the  effect  of  irbich  is  Teiy  good,  and  oTer  it  baa  been 
erected  a  bell  cot,  copied  in  a  great  meaaure  from  a  very  elegant  ex- 
ample, near  Gbeltenham.  But  the  principal  wch^  which  has  been 
effected  at  Llanegryn,  is  the  entire  restoration  of  its  glorious  roodscreen, 
and  most  cnrious  Norman  font.  The  former  may  now  be  pronounced 
to  be  as  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  erected.  The  access  to  it,  is  sup- 
posed formerly  to  have  been  by  a  ladder,  which  had  disappeared,  but 
a  new  entrance  has  been  formed,  through  the  north  wall  of  the  church 
by  an  external  door,  which  however,  when  the  proposed  yestry  is  built^ 
^1  open  into  it.  The  porch  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  good  plain  style, 
its  roof  being  copied  from  that  of  the  church,  and  several  other  works 
are  intended,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  entire  fitting  up  of  the 
chorch  with  open  seats.  The  altar  has  been  raised  upon  a  platform, 
laid  and  faced  with  encaustic  tiles,  but  it  is  proposed  eventually  to 
extend  the  platform  across  the  chancel,  and  to  remove  a  very  unsightly 
'« parloor  pew"  oi^  the  north  side. 

Noire  Dame,  Prasles,  Champagne^  France. — ^This  very  interesting 
little  chapel  of  the  thirteenth  century,  full  of  contemporary  paintings, 
had  been  transformed  into  a  bam.  It  is,  so  the  local  paper  states,  to 
be  restored  and  rendered  back  to  its  sacred  use.  We  observe  that  it 
is  square-ended,  with  a  two-light  east  ^window ;  "  lancets,"  a  remark- 
able double  piscina,  and  vaulting,  are  spoken  of.  The  paintings  cover 
both  the  side  walls  and  the  vaulting,  ^he  principal  representation  being 
a  large  majesty  at  the  east  end.  The  paintings,  though  later,  are  said 
to  present  considerable  analogy  to  the  famous  ones  of  S.  Savin,  which 
have  been  published.  The  outlines  are  boldly  traced  in  red,  the  tine- 
toxca  used  aire  black,  white,  yellow,  red,  and  a  pale  blue. 


NOTICB8  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  BecUnohgUt. 

SiB» — I  need  only  refer  you  (1.)  to  the  EccteaiologUi  for  1869,  in 
proof  of  the  hct  that  there  never  has  been  any  disposition  on  my  part 
to  ignore  the  merits  of  what  I  then  called  "  Mr.  Butterfield*s  noble 
trork  in  Margaret  Street,"  or  (2.)  to  a  letter  of  mine  to  you  in  1850, 
on  '*  Town  Churches,"  in  which  there  is  the  same  kind  of  tribute  to 
the  excellence  of  his  work  elsewhere.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  if 
-you  look  at  my  book  again,  you  will  see  that  there  really  was  no  reason 
lor  referring  again  to  his  work :  I  was  talking  only  of  ancient  Italian 
^ork,  to  which  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  bears  no  great  resem* 
bknoe,  and  you  might  just  as  well  have  Uamed  me  for  not  referring  to 
it  in  the  paper  on  «'  Liibeck,"  which  you  printed  about  a  year  ago,  and 
in  which  I  was  describing  nothing  but  brbk  buildings.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  Mr:  Pugin*8  brick-work  in  S.  George's  Fields  is  men- 
tioned bj  yoi}  at  the  same  time  as  Mr.  Butterfiekl's :  for  ih  point  of 
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Hct  it  it  not  onlf  entirely  tnltke  in  eveiy  pertkokr,  but  ezempliiei 
jast  the  kind  of  use  of  brick  which  it  la  most  neoeeeary  to  warn  tke 
world  against  instead  of  holding  up  to  its  admiration. 

Believe  me  to  be,  youts  fiithfuUy. 
Orford,  Od.  5,  1855.  OsoBQa  Eduvwd  Smcr. 

We  hasten  to  assure  our  friend  Mr.  Street  that  we  neyer  inteoded 
to  impute  to  him  any  disposition  to  ignore  the  merits  of  All  SsinU' 
church.  Margaret  Street.    We  have  not  forgotten  his  generous  txi- 
butes  a£  praise  to  Mr.  Butterfield*s  artistic  merits.    What  we  did  intend 
to  imply;  and  what,  in  spite  of  his  letter,  we  still  think  we  have  leasoa 
to  state,  is  this.    Mr.  Street  has  written  a  work  specially  on  the  em- 
ployment of  brick  and  marble  in  Italian-Pointed,  but  showing  all  thraogfa 
the  dearly  expressed  and  practical  object  of  contributing  hints  tovaids 
the  employment  of  these  particular  materials  in  England.    Inqniited 
by  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  theme,  he  employs  in  his  book  (m 
it  seemed  to  us)  a  style  which  would  give  a  stranger  the  notion  t&t 
such  employment  was  wholly,  or  all  but  wholly,  unknown  in  Englind, 
and  that  his  publication  would  therefore  be  the  £nt  introduction  of 
tiiem  to  our  countrymen.    We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Mr.  Street 
conaetowi^  takes  up  this  position.   But  his  non-referenoe  throogiumt  to 
tiiediureh  which  was  buut  in  London,  before  his  work  waa  even  adm* 
tiaed,  for  the  ezpreea  purpose  (inter  alia)  of  exhibiting  Hie  combbatiod 
of  brick  and  marble  in  Bunted  architeotuie,  might  not  unnatoitlij 
lead  the  reader  to  this  inductive  inference. 

In  justice  to  our  own  criticism  we  must  in  particular  refer  to  t«o 
passages  in  which  we  think  timt  the  pre-ezistenoe  of  All  Saints  mig^ 
well  have  induced  some  modification  of  statement.  The  first  ocean  ia 
page  ziv  of  the  prefooe,  where  we  read  that  "  working  in  marble*' 
{nAmtdito  in  Pointed  architeoture)  "  haa  been  as  yet  so  little  practised 
among  us,  that  we  may  almost  regard  it  as  at  present  unattemptsd.*' 
The  other  is  found  in  page  284,  in  which  Mr.  Street,  in  aumming  ap 
the  capabilities  of  England  for  developing  Pointed  ardiitectare  in 
marble,  truly  notes  that  we  are  rich  in  akituter,  in  the  marbles  of 
Devonshire  and  Ireland,  of  Derbjfskire  and  Purbeck,  in  **  grmuUf  ^ 
vmioue  coUmre**  "  magnificeTU  serpentine,"  "  building  stones  of  various 
oolours,''  *'  every  fadliiy  for  making  the  most  petfeet  bricks,*'  and  finallj 
Mr.  MkUon's  adinirable  mannfootory  of  decorative  tiles.  Every  eleiBfiat 
of  this  polychrome  I4)paratns  whidi  we  have  put  into  italics  occnn  io 
All  Saints*  church,  aiul  yet  the  paragraph  which  heralda  it  hegins  witk 
the  aentence  "  no  czouse  can  be  found  for  us  if  we  continue  to  negkct 
to  aviil  ourselves  of  them,  as  though  they  were  still  undiaeovered." 

We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Street,  when  he  quietly  reviewa  tiie  bearing  ^ 
this  passage,  will  agree  in  the  justice  of  our  critique.  It  ia  aot  Dwde 
because  we  disagree  with  him — quite  the  contrary,  but  so  agreeing  we 
claim,  that  while  giving  hxdk  all  honour  and  credit  for  hk  bold  and 
tnithfol  and  aUe  exposition  of  the  requirementa  of  Pointed  aichitectare 
«kf  the  future,  he  should  give  Hkewise  credit  for  the  liaracssti&g  and 
embodtmsnt  of  the  aame  principle  in  a  ehunch,  which  haa  aaore  than 
any  other,  building  been  the  direct  ofihoot  xA  our  aodetj,  and  of  oai 
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(Mm  bnneh  of  Uie  eodedologioAl  movMiieiit.  We  know*  we  lepeat^ 
that  Mr.  Stroet.'— so  frequent  and  to  Talued  a  contribulor  to  our  pages. 
— ^oes  full  joetioe  in  hie  heart  to  the  importance  of  the  practical  ex* 
ample  eet  in  All  Saints'  church.  He  will  believe  on  his  part  that  our 
lemaik.  which  haa  given  him  pain,  was  not  intended  to  impute  any  un* 
worthy  motive  for  an  omiaaion  which  may  well  have  been  accidental. 

WOBOBam  CATHBDBAL* 

7b  th9  Editor  of  the  Sedenologist. 

Dbab  Sib,— The  writer  of  the  notice  of  our  cathedral  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Eedetiohgigt,  appears  to  have  formed  a  better  opinion 
of  the  pinnacles  erected  a  few  years  ago  than  that  generally  enter* 
tained,  which  is  decidetSy  unfavourable,  especially  as  reg^ards  tiiose  at 
the  east  end  and  north-east  transept ;  the  architect  himself  was  ashamed 
of  them  before  his  death.  The  present  architect  is  very  desirous  of 
eubatituting  First-Pointed  lights  for  the  present  east  window.  The 
statement  that  "  the  cathedral  is  open  for  inspection  without  any  fee,*' 
is  quite  a  mistake ;  it  is  open,  with  the  exception  of  the  eastern  chapels, 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  the.  commencement  of  Divine 
Service,  but  at  all  other  times  you  are  flavoured  with  the  attendance  of 
tibe  veiger.  I  am.  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

A  Rbsidbnt  zk  Woecbstbb. 

[We  must  have  been  fortunate,  for,  though  perfect  strangers,  we  roamed 
cnrer  and  examined  the  oathedral,  eastern  chapels  included,  unaccompanied 
or  unchallenged  by  any  verger,  and  therefore  gratuitously^  after  morning 
•crvice.  Our  corespondent  will  observe  that  we  only  praise  the  eastern 
pinnadea  in  eompvison  with  the  overgrown  spikes  which  they  rei^ce.] 

THB  ADBLAIDB   MBMOBIAL   WINDOW   IN   WOBCXSTBB  CATRBDBAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclenotogtet. 

Sn. — ^While  fiilly  admitting  the  truth  of  the  criticism  in  your  last 
number  that  the  coloration  in  this  window  results  in  a  uniform  purple. 
you  will  perhaps  allow  me  space  for  a  few  words  of  explanation  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  defect,  and  how  &r  I  am  responsible  for  it.  I  believe 
then  that  the  result  is  due,  not  to  the  design  containing  too  large  a 
aorfsoe  of  blue,  but  to  the  tint  of  the  pfurticular  blue  used  being  purple. 
T\Aa  result  I  foresaw  when  a  specimen  of  the  glass  was  first  shown  to 
me.  bat  as  you  are  aware  I  did  not  execute  the  window  myself,  and  I 
in  vun  expressed  my  conviction  to  tiSiat  effect  to  the  glass  stainer.  He 
considered  himself  responsible  not  to  me  but  to  the  committee  for  the 
execution  of  my  deagn,  and  this  defect,  which  not  only  the  writer  in 
jovx  last  number,  but  neariy  every  one  «4io  has  criticised  the  window, 
ium  poinSed  out.  is  the  consequence.  In  confirmation  of  my  opinion, 
I  «iay  be  permitted  to  point  to  a  window  recently  put  up  by  me  in  the 
natFe  of  Ltncoln  Cathedral,  representing  the  history  of  Joseph.  The 
proportion  of  Uue  ground  in  this  window  is  vory  similar  to  the  one 
under  diacuaaion,  but  owins  to  the  differenoe  of  tint,  I  believe  I  am 
not  wrong  in  saying  there  is  no  developement  of  purple. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

FaBoaaicK  PasaoT. 
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We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Ladies'  Embroidery  Society  meets  with 
deserved  encouragement.  A  frontal  for  Carlisle  Cathedral  is  now  in 
hand.  But  workers  are  much  wanted  ;  and  the  co-operation  of  any 
skilful  embroiderers  would  be  thankfully  welcomed.  It  is  possible  that 
«ome  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to  induce  their  lady  friends  to  join 
this  useful  and  active  society. 

A  coped  tomb,  very  suitably  designed  by  Mr,  Slater,  and  well 
executed  by  Philip,  hasbeen  placed  over  the  grave  of  Mr.  Carpenter 
in  Highgate  Cemetery. 

Gallicus  asks  a  question  to  which  no  sufficient  answer  has  ever  bees 
given :  viz.,  *'  Why  the  deep  broad  weather  boards  which  form  so  cod* 
spicuous  a  feature  in  the  tower-windows  of  continental  churches  are 
never  adopted  in  England  ?"  He  adds,  that  besides  the  effect  to  the 
eye.  such  boards  must  (he  thinks)  be  useful  in  directing  downwards 
the  body  of  sound  from  the  bells  so  as  to  cause  them  to  be  better  heard. 
We  have  always  supposed  that  no  modern  architect  has  ever  had 
courage  enougli  to  introduce  features,  so  vigorous  and  picturesque,  so 
incongruous  with  the  usual  trimness  and  primness  of  modem  design. 

We  are  obliged  to  postpone  till  our  next  number  the  notice  of 
M.  Alberdinck  Thijm's  interesting  Dietsche  Warende  (Dutch  garden) 
of  which  the  first  six  numbers  comprising  the  volume  for  1855  have 
safely  reached  us. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  unhappy  dispute  which  threatened  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  erection  of  the  "  Bishop's  Church"  (i.e.  cathedral,  the 
first  formal  one  in  the   United  States)  in  the  most  important  and 

f rowing  city  of  Chicago  have  happily  come  to  an  end,  and  Bishop 
^hitehouse  and  his  convention  are  uniting  in  pursuing  the  good  work. 

The  Bishop  of  Puy  in  Auvergne  is  taking  steps  to  create  an  ecdesi- 
ological  museum  in  connection  with  his  cathedral. 

We  observe  in  a  foreign  paper  that  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  and 
interesting  basilica  of  Santa  Agnese  at  Rome  is  determined  upon.  The 
very  curious  S.  Lorenzo  is  likewise  to  be  rescued  from  its  present  con- 
dition of  neglect,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lateran  chapter,  and  given  to 
a  resident  community. 

We  regret  that  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  to  our  next  number  any 
report  of  the  Second  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Oxford  Piaim  Song 
Society  in  the  Hall  of  Magdalene  College,  presided  over  by  the  Bishop 
of  Oxiford,  and  attended  by  the  President  of  Magdalene  and  a  numerous 
assembly,  on  S.  Cecilia's  Day  (22nd  November). 

We  are  looking  forward  with  much  interest  to  the  approochifag  Arcki" 
tectural  Exhibition,  We  earnestly  hope  that  it  may  be  sucoesafnl; 
and  we  trust  that  all  architects,  who  have  the  real  interests  of  their  pro- 
fession at  heart,  will  help  the  scheme  by  becoming  themselves  exhibitors. 

Received,  W.  P.— G.  M.— E.  J.  H.— H.  B.— S.  B,  Q.—Oerkwt 
dcestrensis  (to  whom  we  will  write  privately). 
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DANIEL'S  THESAURUS  HYMNOLOOICUS. 

Theitmrui  Hymndogiau :  nve  Hymnorum  Caniicorum  Sequeniiarum 
circa  annum  MD,  «$itatarum  collectio  amplisnma,  CarmiDa  collegit, 
apparatu  critico  curavit,  Teteram  interpretum  notas  selectas  suasque 
adjecit  H.  A.  Danibl»  Philos.  D.  &c.  Lipsise.  Sumptibua  J.  T. 
Ldschke^  1855.  Oxonii :  J.  H.  Parker.  PariBiia :  Frid.  Klinckaieck. 
Romae:  Jos.  Spithoever. 

Tai  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Daniel's  Thaaurus  Hymnolo^ 
9^$  in  1841*  may  be  considered  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Hymno* 
logy.  It  opened  to  the  Liturgical  scholar  a  storehouse  of  hymns, 
hitherto  not  procurable  without  great  trouble  and  heavy  expense;  it 
not  only  rendered  them  accessible,  but  gave  them  in  a  critical  form, — 
collated  various  editions,  brought  forward  parallel  passages*  and  may 
aimost  be  said  to  have  originated  the  science.  The  second  volume* 
which  appeared  in  1844,  and  which  contained  the  Sequences,  shows^ 
we  think,  a  marked  improvement,  no  less  in  depth  of  learning  than  in 
accuracy  of  taste ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  hymnological  research  was 
almost  entirely  unknown.  Taken  off  by  the  composition  of  his  Codex 
IMwrgieu9,  Dr.  Daniel  seemed  to  have  deserted  the  field  in  which  he 
bad  won  his  earliest  laurels. 

lo  the  meantime  fellow  labourers  had  sprung  up  both  in  England 
and  in  Germany.  In  the  latter  country,  Schuch,  Kehrein,  and  Frantz 
employed  themselves  in  editing  or  describing, — Simrock,  Pachtler, 
Konlgafeld,  Schloaser,  and  Kauffer  in  translating — the  ancient  hymns. 
At  length  (1853-1855)  came  forth  the  work  of  Mone's,  to  which  wa 
luve  already  more  than  once  called  the  reader's  attention. 

All  this  time  Dr.  Daniel  had  been  enlarging  his  collection,  and  pur- 
Biung  his  researches ;  and  we  now  have  the  result  in  a  fourth  volume* 
(the  third  contained  the  Greek  and  Syriac  hymns,)  which  is  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  first.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  done  by  way  of  addition  to 
it.  In  the  first  place,  the  commencing  stanzas  only  of  many  of  the  hymns 
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were  given  in  the  original  publication :  ''  quae  quidem  res,"  wp  the 
author,  '*  multorum  judiciis  minus  commoda  videbatur."    These  are  all 
supplied.     Next,  a  considerable  number  of  additional  hymns,  many 
from  Mone,  many  from  Mr.  Neale's  •*  Hymni  Ecclesise,"  are  added. 
A  large  body  of  notes,  selected  and  original,  are  appended ;  and  the 
whole  is  arranged  in  true  chronological  order.     In  the  first  volume  the 
conventional  arrangement  was  adopted ;  that,  for  example,  which  attri- 
buted 8uch  a  hymn  as  the  Optatus  votis  omnium  to  S.  Ambrose,  or  the 
Veni  Creator  Spiritus  to  Charlemagne.     This  was  made  the  subject  of 
an  exceedingly  unjust  attack  by  Mone,  as  if  Dr.  Daniel  had  given  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  chronological  arrangement, — notwithstanding  an 
express  disclaimer  of  any  such  intention.     Our  author  thus  speaks  of 
Mone  ;  and  the  estimate  is,  on  the  whole,  much  the  same  as  that  which 
we  ourselves  gave  in  a  late  number  of  the  Ecclesiologisi : 

"  Itaque,  etai  aperte  fateor  me  non  semper  consentire  cum  eis  sententiia  qna 
Monio  in  scriptara  codicnm  examinand&  et  hymDis  explicandia  principes  saat, 
e&  diversitate  noa  attenuatur  grataa  animi  mei  affectus  erga  insignem  ▼irun, 
cui  tarn  multa  nova  et  gravia  debemus,  qui  multa  carmina  seitu  digninima 
primus  edidit,  aliorum  criticia  studiia  vere  prima  fundamenta  fecit,  rebus  ploii- 
mis  et  graTisaimis  lumen  attnlit.  .  .  .  Tanto  aegrius  tuli— ceUre  id  polo— 
quod  opus  Monii  nbique  tarn  acre  acerbitatis  virus  evomet,  nt  cum  emdiumiiB 
homiDum  velitationibus  vel  decertationibua  (quarum  jura  et  ipse  mihi  reaerro] 
condliari  nequeat." 

To  this,  however,  we  might  add  a  remark,  which  Mone*8  thiri 
volume  renders  more  strikin^y  true  than  the  others,,  as  to  the  general 
infelicity  of  that  editor's  conjectural  restorations.^ 

We  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  as  they  have  occurred  to  ns  during 
the  perusal  of  this  interesting  volume. 

P.  40. — The  hjrmu  JEtema  cali  gloria,  (it  is  in  the  Salisbury  books, 
and  in  the  Hymnal  Noted,)  is  certainly  ABCdarian.  It  goes  on  regu- 
larly, except  that  there  are  two  C'sj  till  the  third  stanza,  which  runs 
thus :  *'  Ortus  refulget  Lucifer,  Sparsamque  Incem  nuntiat ;  Cadit 
caligo,'*  &c.  Correct,  with  Mone,  Hortua^  Ipsam,  Kadii;  and  in  the  last 
stanza,  *'  Secunda  spes  congaudeat.  Qua  major  exstat  charitas,"  TVac 
major,  which  a  Stuttgart  Breviary  gives,  is  manifestly  right.  Yet 
Daniel  rather  controverts  this,  though  he  says,  "  Tamen  carmen  ABC- 
darium  esse  potest,*' 

P.  47. — Altissimi  Verbum  Patris  is  also  ABCdarian  ;  though  no  faint 
is  given  to  that  effect  by  the  Editor.  The  1 1th  line  is  to  be  read 
Kttiestis  ut  nostris  tua :  the  17th,  which  ought  to  begin  with  Q,  is 

*  Aa  we  were  writing  theae  Haea,  oar  eye  feU  on  a  remarkable  esaaaple  of  tfais  an- 
felicity.     In  a  hymn  on  S.  Gregory  (III.  No.  955)  we  have  this  staaia : 

Qui  hodie  ab  omnium 
Purum  Gregorinm  erioBine» 
Eductum  camia  eavcft 
Locaati  auper  aetbera. 

Mone  aimply  obaenrea  that  omnium  ia  neither  rhyme  nor  aense,  and  that  iWiwinaw 
would  not  be  any  better.  Certainly  not ;  bnt  tbe  true  reading  ia  clear  enowgli — Q«i 
hodie,  ab  omine,  Purum,  &c.  The  poet  would  aay  that  S.  Gregory  was  tnilT  ao 
named  ;  and  by  hia  watchfolneaa  kept  himadf  free  ftom  aiD. 
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NuUu8  quietem  earparii :  correct  (for  it  is  not  a  metrical  hymn)  Qmeiem 
mtliw  corporis  .*  and  the  doxology  must  stand  thus  : 

Vocihut,  umul  cordibus, 
Christo  (1.  Xristo),  Patri,  Spiritui, 
Hymnum  (1.  Fmnttiii)  aonantes  in  choro 
Melo  (1.  Zeh)  caoamns  affatim. 

P.  58.-^The  hymn  A  soils  ortus  cardine,  (not  that  of  Sedolius,  but  that 
of  which  the  next  stanza  now  generally  stands,  Gawiete  quicquid  gentium,) 
has  been  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fragments  of 
ancient  hymnology,  as  certidnly  it  is  one  of  the  most  puzzling.  As 
given  by  Thomasius,  it  consists  of  fourteen  stanzas;  the  five  first 
strictly  metrical,  the  others  unconfined  by  metre.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  laat  nine  are  an  addition.  But  the  whole  hymn  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  be  ABCdarian  ;  and,  if  so,  this  is  impossible.  Our  own 
opinion  agreea  very  closely  with  that  of  Dr.  Daniel.  The  first  stanza, 
Asolis  ortus  eardine,  is  taken  from  the  Paschal  hymn  of  Sedulius.  The 
two  next,  Gamdete  quiequid  gentium,  and  Laudate  vestrumprincipem,  are 
the  concluding  stanzas  of  the  12th  of  the  Cathemerin6n  of  Prudentiua. 
Then  we  come  to  the  magnificent  and  world-famous  stanzas  : 

Fit  porta  Chritti  pervia 
Referta  plena  grati4 : 
Transitque  Rex,— at  permanet 
Clauss,  ut  fuit,  per  uecula. 

Genus  superni  numinis 
Proceuit  aul&  Virginis, 
SponsQs,  Redemptor,  Conditor, 
Sub  Gigas  £oelesi«e. 

Honor  Matris  et  gaudium, 
Immensa  spet  eredentium, 
Per  atra  mortis  pocula 
Resdvit  nostra  ciimina. 

Now,  it  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  two  first  of  these  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  S.  Ambrose,  to  whom,  indeed,  they  have  often  been  at- 
tributed,— and.  together  with  the  third,  as  a  whole  composition.  The 
third,  as  it  stands,  cannot  be  hia,  because  of  the  first  and  fourth  lines  ; 
and  the  sequence  of  F  G  H,  if  it  be  original,  shows  that  the  composi- 
tion cannot  be  entire.  But  observe — 1 .  That  the  word  genus  is  very 
strangely  used,  and  that  Verbum  would  be  far  more  Ambrosian :  indeed 
it  it  scarcely  possible  that,  in  a  hymn  on  the  Nativity,  he  Should  not 
have  introduoed  it.  2.  That  (as  it  is  so  very  easy  to  read  Nobis  resolvit 
erhnina)  the  unmetrical  portion  of  the  third  verse  occurs  in  the  place 
where  the  acrostic  comes  ;  and  that  Honor  Matris  seems  not  particularly 
well  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  And  we  shall  probably 
conclude  that  our  poet,  in  laying  hands  on  this  hymn  of  8.  Ambrose, 
sdtered  verhan  into  gsnus,  and  some  expression,  such,  e.  ^.,  as  Matris 
corona,  perhaps  still  recoverable  by  earlier  MSS.,  into  Honor  Matris.-^r 
These  last  remarks  we  offer  for  Dr.  Daniel's  consideration,  with  whom 
we  cordially  agree  in  his  arrangement  of  the  rest.    Thus  : 
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1.  A  soUs  orhu  e^rdime    fiom  Scdoliiu. 
2,3,4.  Wanting. 


(From  Prudentius,  bat  to  be  tniit- 
poted  B8  in  the  side  figures.) 


lis,      I 
lium.  ; 


(Altered  from  S.  Ambroie.) 


(From  Pradentius,  but  to  be  »• 
ranged  as  in  the  margin.) 


(To  be  arranged  as  in  the  marg;hi.) 


(Transpose  these  lines.) 
(Transpose.) 


5.  3  Gandete  qnicqoid  gentinm 

2  Judca,  Roma,  et  ureciay 

1  Egypte,  Thrax,  Persa,  Scytha, 
4  Bex  unns  omnes  possidet. 

6.  Fit  porta  Christi  prsem 

7.  Genus  supemi  numinis, 

8.  Honor  Matris  et  gaudi 

9.  4  LiMidate  Testrnm  piincipem, 

3  Omnes  beati  et  perditi : 

2  tJbi  imbecilti  et  mortui 
1  Jam  nemo  posthae  mortnas. 

10.  Wanting. 

11.  Lapis  de  monte  yenieus 

12.  Mirabilis  conceptio. 

13.  4  Ezultet  omnis  anima 

1  Nnnc  Redemptorem  gentium 

2  Mundi  venisse  Dominnm 

3  Redimere  quos  condidit. 

14.  Creator  cuncti  generis 
Orbis  quem  totns  non  capit,  &c. 

15.  Qui,  Verbum  caro  foetus  est 
Praconio  angelico. 

16.  Quem  Pater  ante  tempora. 
17*  Rorem  dederunt  Ktherft. 

18.  Wanting. 

19.  Tollens  cuncta  facinora. 
The  rest  Wanting. 

P.  61. — Agni  genitar  Damine.  This  hymn  also  is  ABCdariaii,  though 
Dr.  Daniel  does  not  notice  it.  Perhaps  the  second  line,  Verbum  mIsm 
de  Virgine,  prevented  his  observing  it.  But  this  is  the  composition  of 
a  Spanish  poet,  who  no  doubt  wrote  it  Berbum.  Every  one  knows  how 
frequently,  in  ancient  inscriptions,  the  b  and  v  are  interchanged ;  JQ>t 
as  now,  in  some  parts  of  Portugal,  they  say  indifferently,  VMo  bam, 
or  Binho  vom ;  and  bivora  or  vibara  (a  viper.)  We  must  read  the  8tii 
line,  Had  precem  nostram  aspice;  the  10th,  Kaptivoe  repraesentare : 
and  the  17th,  Rector  6  mundi  Domine.  The  SOth,  which  ought  to 
begin  with  U,  now  stands,  Ab  inimicie  redime.  We  may  perhaps  read, 
Ut  inimicis  redmag.  The  last  verse  is  corrupt :  Christus  Dominas 
vigilet,  Fidesque  nostra  germinet,  Zabuli  discedat  munimen.  Nee  Taleat 
subripere.     We  may  perhaps  read : 

Fidesque  nostra  germinet 
Xristus  Dominus  ngilet: 
Ydri  discedat  munimen^ 
Zabnlns  nequeat  subripere. 

Hydrus  is  frequently  used  for  Satan  in  mediaeval  hymns ;  and  the 
first  letter  being  dropped,  it  takes  its  place  in  that  grand  acioaliehyui, 
Apparebit  repentina.    Thus : 

Filri  fraudes  erj^o  cave,  inflrmantes  subleva. 
Zonk  ckrft  castitatis  lumbos  nunc  prseingere. 
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We  may  remark*  by  the  way,  that  mumimem  can  hardly  be  right ;  not 
80  mach  on  account  of  the  frightful  rhythm,  but  because  the  word 
teems  to  convey  no  particular  sense.  The  hymn  rhymes  in  e  ;  and  we 
might  perhaps  read  municepst — in  medieval  language,  a  soldier  of  for* 
hme:  hence  not  inappositely  applied  to  the  wandering  hosts  of  evil  spirits. 

P.  151. — Apatre  Unigenitm,  In  this  ABCdarian  hymn  of  the  11th 
century,  there  is  a  remarkable  expression,  where  neither  Mone  nor 
Daniel  seem  to  have  hit  on  the  true  reading.    The  fifth  stanza  runs  thus  s 

Quern  jam  venisse  novimus» 
Redire  item  credimus, 
Sceptroque  tuo  inclyto 
Tuum  defende  populum. 

So  Daniel  prints  it  (T.  H.  iv.  151)  ;  so  Mone  (C.  i.  70.)  But  in 
Thomasius  (359),  in  Stevenson's  Latin  Hymns  (p.  53),  in  Mr.  Gham« 
beT9*8  edition  of  the  Sarum  Hours,  as  well  as  generally  in  the  Sarum, 
and  m  the  Aberdeen,  Breviaries,  we  have  the  two  last  lines : 

Tn  tceptnim  tuum  inclytum 
Ttto  defende  dypeo. 

This  indeed  is  not  right,  because  the  acrostic  will  not  suffer  it  \  but 
by  the  slight  alteration  of  Sceptrum  iu  tuum  inclytum,  we  get  the  genuine 
Tiding.  Sceptrum,  or  rather  aeptrum,  from  aepio,  is  not  Goo's  sceptre, 
but  Hvb/old,  Some  corrector,  finding  no  sense  in  the  prayer  that  His 
sceptre  might  be  defended  by  His  shield,  altered  the  text  as  it  is  now 
generally  given.  We  will  add  that  the  substitution  of  sc  for  s  occurs 
in  the  Aberdeen  Hymn  at  Lauds  on  S.  Ninian's  Day :  Choris  seeptus 
angelicis. — ^We  have  here  an  example  of  the  superior  accuracy  of  our 
Samm  readings  to  those  of  most  continental  books. 

P.  945. — Collaudemus  Magdalena.  It  had  been  worth  while  to 
iK>tice  the  carious  bearing  which  a  line  of  this  beautiful  hymn  has  on 
the  controversy,  lately  mooted  as  well  in  Germany  as  among  ourselves, 
whether  the  song  of  the  nightingale  were  joyous  or  melancholy.  The 
mediaeval  idea  was  certainly  the  former ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  latter,  stoutly  resisted  by  such  men  as  Burke  and  Coleridge,  be 
anjrthing  more  than  a  revived  Pagan  association.  In  the  present  in« 
stance,  for  example,  we  have— 

Collaudemus  Magdalenie  lacrymas  et  gaudium, 
Sonent  voces  laude  plene  de  concentn  cordium* 
Ut  concordat  Philomens  turturis  suspirium : 

where  the  joy  of  S.  Mary  is  expressed  by  the  voice  of  the  nightingale, 
as  her  sorrow  by  that  of  the  turtle  dove.  Thus,  also,  in  a  poem  on  the 
subject  of  this  bird  by  S.  Fulbert  of  Chartres,  we  read  that  she  is 

Gloriosa  valde  facta  veris  prs  laetitift. 

P.  358. — Chrates  tibi  Jesu  novas.  This  hymn  Daniel  very  properly 
rerindicatea  to  S.  Ambrose ;  Mone  having  asserted  it  to  be  the  compo- 
sition of  some  Humanist  of  the  16th  century,  "  derin  Sprache,  Me^ 
trick,  und  Behandlung  die  Klassiker  nachahmte."  But  the  whole  of  this 
composition,  on  the  invention  of  SS.  Gervasius  and  Ptotasius,  is  so 
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thoroQghlj  Ambrotian,  that  there  most  be  aome  veiy  atrong  leaaaa  before 
it  can  be  judged  away  from  him.  There  ia  one  instance  of  anunmetfical 
line  (which,  by  the  way,  would  tell  aa  atioogly  againatihe  **  Humaniat*' 
aa  against  S.  Ambrose)*  Tactu  el  mmbra  eorparia.  But  nothing  ia  easier 
than  to  read,  Ei  tadu.    Mone  alao  makes  a  difficulty  in  these  lines : 

Yetosta  saela  Tidimus 
Jactata  aemieinctia. 

He  joins  84tcla  with  semicinctia,  and  then  calls  it  "em  verhkngteUer 
Ausdruck"  But  aa  Dapiel  very  truly  »ays,  **  £t  profecto  ««e/a  aeaii- 
cinetia  non  solum  male  artificioaa  forent,  sed  aimpliciter  male  sana. 
At  quia  tandem  futums  est  alter,  cui  in  mentem  veniat  ilia  duo  verba 
conjungere  ?"  We  must  put  a  colon  after  vidinms,  and  the  sense  ia 
clear : — "  We  have  seen  primitive  ages  returning :  we  have  seen  a 
miracle  great  aa  those  when  the  sick  were  cured  with  handkerchiefs  or 
aprons  taken  from  the  body  of  Paul."  (Acta  xix.  1 1,  19.  Ita  at  etiam 
auper  languidoa  deferrentur  a  corpora  Pauli  sudaria  et  semicimctia,  &c.) 
Of  internal  evidence  there  is  aurely  enough.     The  two  lines 

Several  est  Domen  viro 
Uius  miniiter  publici, 

are  8.  Ambrose  all  over.  The  very  stress  laid  on  the  newoess  of  the 
gift.  Grates  tibi  Jesu  novas,  Novi  repertor  muneris,  would  scarcely  have 
occurred  to  a  classicist ;  and  a  native  of  Milan  would  never  have  made 
its  great  saint  say, — 

Nequifnus  esse  Martyres, 
Sed  repperimus  Martyres. 

The  external  evidence  is  not  aa  yet  conclusive.  Thomasina  printed 
the  hymn,  but  does  not  say  from  what  MS.  The  oldest  which  Mone 
has  seen  exiata  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milao,  of  the  15th  century. 
Could  one  be  found  of  the  14th,  it  would  aettle  the  question.  The 
Bollandiats  (June  iii.  842)  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of 
thia  hymn. 

We  must  now  aay  a  word  on  the  famoua  Irish  composition,  the 
Hymnus  Loncte,  It  was  published  by  Mone  from  a  Darmstadt  MS.  of 
the  8th  century;  he  mentions  also  a  Vienna  MS.  of  the  Idth.  At 
the  end  is  this  colophon ;  Explicit  hymnus,  quern  XjOthacan  Scotigena 
fecit.  It  is  a  commendation  by  the  poet  of  all  the  members  and  mi- 
nutest parts  of  his  body  to  the  care  of  Gun  and  good  angels ;  so  that 
Denis,  in  his  catalogue  of  the  Vienna  MSS.,  says  not  untruly,  "  Hymnua 
aat  mendose  scriptus,  rudis  et  superstitiosus,  quo  quis  omnes  vel  minimaa 
porporis  sui  partes  Deo  protegendaa  prorsus  eofarofuscw^  enumerat ;  ubi  ad 
membrorum  censum  dilabitur,  Plautinum  te  cocum  audire  credaa.**— * 
The  Vienna  MS.  was  collated  for  Daniel.  The  ninth  atanza  of  thia 
hymn  was  a  perfect  crux  to  Mone,  who  fairly  confeases  his  inability  to 
explain  a  word  of  it.     We  will  first  give  it  and  the  preceding  one ; 

Mei  gybm  pemas  omnefl  libera, 
Tuta  pelta  protegente  singula, 
Ut  non  tetn  daemooes  in  Tatera, 
Mea  librent  ut  ^  solcnt,  jacula. 

'  We  orait  read  uti,  to  prawrre  the  metre. 
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Qigramj  eeppkale^  cumjaris  et  eona$, 
Patam,  Uganam,  $ennaa  atoue  ^  mickinaSf 
Chaladum,  ckarassumf  madianum,  tatia$ 
Batma,  txugiam,  atque  binaa  edunuu. 

Daniel,  after  an  attempt  to  correct  this  monstrous  jargon  into  an 
enumeration  of  various  diseases,  bethougiit  himself  that  these  might  be 
Celtic  words,  corrupted  by  ignorant  transcribers.  Unacquunted  with  that 
language  himself,  he  applied  to  the  Celtic  scholar,  Henry  Leo,  whose 
answer  he  gives.  The  interpretation  which  is  proposed  by  him  hers 
follows ;  and  if  we  have  any  Celtic  scholars  among  oar  readers,  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  their  opinion  of  its  plausibility.  We  need  not 
tay  that  we  are  profoundly  ignorant  on  the  subject. 

After  the  poet  has  implored  the  protection  of  God  and  His  Saints,  he 
proceeds  to  say :  Deliver  all  the  goods  or  possessions  (pemas)  of  my 
person  (gybra) — i.  e.,  that  belong  to  me ;  and  in  the  next  stanza  thus 
sums  them  up : 

The  flat  land,  the  horses,  the  well-made  dogs. 
The  gentle  cows,  the  older  and  the  Uttle  swine. 
The  shepherds,  bIbo  the  sheep,  the  meadow  land, 
The  diligeat  bees,  and  the  shrill  fowls. 

This  certainly  may  be  said  to  make  some  sort  of  sense  ;  but  we  are 
hardly  disposed  to  add  with  Daniel,  "  £t  sane  optimus  apparet  carminis 

ordo  et  oixovofua,** 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Daniel,  expressing  our  deep  sense  of 
the  obligation  which  hymnology  owes  to  his  labours,  and  an  earnest 
hope  that  his  fifth  volume,  the  Appendix  to  the  Sequences,  will  foon 
make  its  appearance.  May  we  not  trust  that  he  will  then  turn  his  at- 
tention to — what  is  at  present  an  entirely  neglected  field — the  anti- 
phons,  verses,  and  responses  of  mediseval  times  ? 
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ne  Organ,  Us  History  and  Construction :  a  comprehensive  TVeatise  on 
the  Structure  and  capabilities  of  the  Organ,  with  Specifications  and 
suggestive  Details  for  Instruments  of  all  Sizes,  intended  as  a  Handbook 
for  the  Organist  and  the  Amateur.  By  Edwabd  J.  Hopkins,  Or- 
ganist of  the  Temple  Church.  Preceded  by  an  entirely  new  History 
of  the  Organ,  Memoirs  of  the  most  eminent  Builders  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  other  matters  of  research  in  connection 
with  the  subject.  By  Edward  F.  Rimbault,  LL.D.,  Member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  in  Stockholm,  &c.  London :  R.  Cocks 
and  Co.     1 85  5.     26+11^-1'  600  pages,  royal  8yo. 

This  is  a  work  which  we  should  have  felt  bound  to  notice,  as  being 
professedly  the  most  complete  treatise  in  the  English  language  on  a 
subject  with  which  almost  all  church  builders  and  restorers  are  con- 

1  Bt,  for  the  sake  of  the  metto. 
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cerned,  even  if  we  had  not  been  as  it  were  challenged  to  do  ao  by  the 
following  paragraph  in  Dr.  Rimbanlt*8  prthoe  ; 

"  The  section  on  the  '  Ancient  Position  of  the  Organ'  it  interesting  at  the 
present  time,  when  architects  are  anxiously  looking  for  precedents.  I  hare 
carefully  noted  all  the  authorities  upon  the  point,  especially  in  this  country ; 
which,  added  to  Mr.  Hopkins's  able  chapter  on  the  '  Situation  of  the  Organ,' 
will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  found  of  some  practical  utility.  The  rescue  of  this 
noble  instrument  from^the  '  holes  and  comers '  to  which  modem  ecclesiologists 
have  ofttimes  assigned  it,  is  part  of  our  creed.** 

To  write  the  Hiatory  of  the  Organ  waa  a  taak  well  auited  to  Dr« 
Rimbaalt*8  talents,  and  he  has  exhibited  a  great  deal  of  research  in 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  instrument  from  its  infantine  state  to  ita 
present  maturity. 

.  Mr.  Hopkins's  share  of  the  work  is  much  the  largest,  and  consists  of 
nine  divisions  of  various  lengths,  the  headings  of  which  are  : 

"1.  The  exterior  of  the  organ.  2.  The  wind-collecting  portion.  3.  The 
wind-distribnting  portions.  4.  The  mechanism.  5.  The  sound-producing 
portions.  6.  The  temperament,  tuning,  and  pitch  of  the  ormn.  /•  On  the 
correct  use  of  the  stops.  8.  The  cause  of  many  of  the  faults  which  arise  in 
an  organ,  together  with  their  remedies.  9.  Suggestions  for  the  consideration 
of  those  who  hare  to  superintend  the  construction  and  erection  of  an  organ." 

An  Appendix  contains  descriptions  of  300  existing  organs,  of  which 
rather  more  than  one  half  are  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

We  will  take  the  opportunity  which  the  review  of  this  work  affords 
of  stating  the  conclusions  on  several  questions  respecting  organs  to 
which  our  experience  up  to  the  present  time  has  led  us.  In  doing  so 
we  cannot  keep  exactly  to  the  order  in  which  those  subjects  are  treated 
of  by  Mr.  Hopkins. 

The  first  question  is,  under  what  circumstances  an  organ  is  desirable 
in  a  church  or  chapel.  There  are  many  excellent  compositions,  by 
both  English  and  foreign  masters,  designed  for  voices  without  accom- 
paniment ;  and  when  these  are  sun^  by  a  choir  of  skilful  singers,  the 
addition  of  an  accompaniment  would  rather  injure  than  improve  the 
effect.  But  it  is  only  when  these  circumstances  are  combined  that  an 
organ  can  be  advantageously  dispensed  with.  If  the  choir  be  partly 
composed  of  inferior  voices,  or  if  the  congregation  are  to  join  in  the 
singing,  or  if  it  be  desired  that  music  not  written  for  voices  only  should 
be  sung,  it  is  necessary,  or  at  least  expedient,  to  have  an  organ,  under 
which  term,  however,  an  harmonium  may  be  understood,  in  the  case  of 
small  rural  churches. 

We  have  always  advocated  the  cause  of  the  congregation  joining  in 
every  part  of  the  musical  service  except  the  anthem,  because  we  see 
no  hope  of  infusing  into  our  people  a  delight  in  the  public  and  fre« 
quent  worship  of  God,  if  we  neglect  these  means.  From  the  above 
premises  it  follows  that,  as  a  general  rule,  there  should  be  an  organ  in 
pah>chial  churches.  Cathedrals  of  course  must  have  organs.  College 
and  other  private  chapels  are  the  most  suitable  places  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  unaccompanied  harmony. 
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The  next  question  for  ecdesiologists  U  the  situation  of  the  organ. 
We  will  begin  with  a  glance  at  the  precedents  which  Dr.  Rimhault 
has  collected.     He  states  that. 

"  In  the  medieTsl  ages,  this  instrument  was  placed  on  one  side  of  the 
choir;  a  position  which  seems  to  baTe  been  almost  universal  throughout 
Europe.  Gervase,  the  monk  of  Cauterbury,  whose  curious  account  of  the 
burning  of  that  cathedral,  in  1174,  has  descended  to  our  times,  informs  us, 
that  the  organ  stood  upon  the  vault  of  the  south  transept." 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  author  has  quoted,  in  a  preceding  page,  the 
passage  of  Gervase  here  referred  to.  "  Organa  quse  supra  fomicem  in 
australi  cruce ;"  which  we  translate,  *'  the  organ  which  [stood]  on  [or 
over]  a  vault  in  the  south  transept."     But  to  continue, 

"  Afker  the  re-bnilding  of  Uie  cathedral,  the  instrument  was  placed  upon  a 
large  corbel  of  stone,  over  the  arch  of  S.  Michael's  Chapel  in  tlie  same  tran- 
sept. In  Dart's  view,  the  organ  is  shown  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  be- 
tween the  pillars  three  and  four ;  where  it  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Dr. 
Buroey. 


f» 


Dr.  Rimbault  proceeds  to  give  seven  instances  of  English  cathedral 
organa  formerly  standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir,  with  one 
^Rochester)  of  its  standing  in  the  north  transept ;  and  he  adds, 

** Pierionsly  to  the  year  1550,  the  'great  organ'  of  the  cathedral  of  Wor- 
cester stood  at  the  side  of  the  choir ;  and  such  undoubtedly  was  the  situation 
of  the  other  cathedral  organs,  of  which  the  writer's  industry  has  not  succeeded 
JD  finding  a  record. 

"  The  practice  of  placing  the  organ  at  one  side  of  the  choir  existed  also  in 
oar  college  chapels.'* 

Here  follow  several  instances. 

**  Aa  regards  parish  churches,  the  common  situation  for  the  orgaui  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  Reformation,  was  in  the  chancel." 

A  little  further  on,  we  read, 

*'  From  the  instances  we  have  quoted,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  England,  the 
prevent  nsnal  position  of  the  organ  over  the  choir  screen  does  not  appear  to 
lave  been  general  till  the  Restoration. 

**>  Oil  the  continent,  the  large  organs  are  invariably  placed  in  '  lofts ;'  some 
Lt  tbe  vest  end,  some  over  the  doors,  and  very  often  against  one  of  the  piers. 
i^e  psirticnlarize  large  organs,  because  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  church  on 
h^  continent,  of  any  pretensions,  without  its  two,  three,  four,  and  sometimes 
ur  orgsins.** 

Ji^r.  Hopkins,  as  might  be  expected,  treats  the  question  acoustically ; 
ccep'fc  that  he  gives  some  instances  of  organs  being  erected  300  years 
vo  a.n<l  more  at  the  west  end  of  continental  churches.  This  position, 
-  ovex"  the  choir  screen  in  cathedrals,  he  considers  as  best  economizing 
le  soond  of  the  instrument,  but  he  is  not  insensible  to  the  objections 
p^fcla  lie  against  these  positions.  Several  instances  are  given  of  con- 
x^tntJ^l  west-end  organs  being  divided,  so  as  not  to  block  up  the  west 
fxidc^Hr.  Further  on  he  remarks, 
^or«.     Jtvii.  B 
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.  '*  In  recent  times,  the  west  end  of  a  parish  church,  as  the  position  for  the 
organ,  has  heen  strongly  objected  to,  particularly  where  there  is  a  choir;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  much  better  musical  effect  results  from  the  choir  and 
organ  being  near  to  each  other,  as  a  more  united  effect  is  produced  in  a 
concert-room  by  the  band  and  singers  being  together. 

"  Next  to  the  west  end,  the  best  place  for  tlie  organ,  as  indicated  b^  the 
laws  regnrding  the  propagation  of  sound,  will  be  some  elevated  position, 
having  space  above,  and  both  sides  free.  These  conditions  point  to  the  side 
of  the  church ;  and  in  every  instance,  where  all  or  most  of  them  have  been 
complied  with,  a  very  good  effect  has  resulted. 

'*  The  organ  in  the  new  church  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  S.  Pancras,  built 
by  Gray  ana  Davison,  may  be  cited  as  a  successful  example  of  an  instrument 
80  placed.  It  is  supported  on  stone  bracke'ts,  about  eight  feet  above  the 
^ound,  has  good  head  room,  is  entirely  free  at  one  side,  and  has  a  reflector 
immediately  behind,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle. 

"In  some  instances,  where  sufficient  room  could  not  conveniently  be  found 
in  the  church  itself  for  the  organ,  a  recess  or  organ-chamber  has  been  built 
out  from  one  of  the  sides  for  its  reception.  One  old  example  of  such  an 
organ-chamber  exists  in  the  chapel  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  The 
tone  of  an  organ  so  placed  is  much  weakened  in  conseouence,  as  it  cannot 
begin  to  spread  and  disperse  till  it  has  passed  through  and  over  the  front  of 
the  case.  The  natural  disadvantages  of  such  a  situation,  however,  can  be 
considerably  modified  by  making  the  chamber  of  ample  dimensions,  by  lining 
it  with  wooden  boards,  and  by  furnishing  it  with  a  hollow  wooden  flooring. 
It  is  also  of  the  highest  consequence  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  space 
between  the  top  of  the  case  and  the  turn  of  the  arch ;  otherwise  there  will 
be  no  possible  means  of  egress  for  the  tone,  which  will  then  be  smothered. 
All  these  precautions  were  taken  in  constructing  the  organ-chamber  at  the 
Temple  Church,  the  flooring  of  which  is  8  feet  above  the  level  of  that  of 
the  church ;  the  great  organ  sound-board  being  8  feet  9  inches  above  the 
chamber-flooring,  and  therefore  16  feet  9  inches  above  the  ground ;  and  there 
is  also  a  clear  height  of  nearly  13  feet  between  the  rpring  of  the  gables  of  the 
case  and  the  roof  of  the  chamber." 

"  At  Liibeck,  the  '  little '  organ  in  S.  Mary's  church — ^which,  by  the  way, 
has  upwards  of  thirty  stops,  including  ten  on  the  pedal — partly  projects  from 
the  east  wall  of  the  south  transept,  and  partly  stands  in  -a  recess  in  that  wall. 
The  choir  organ,  containing  ten  ranks  of  mixture,  stands  in  front ;  and  the  effect 
of  the  instrument  is  altogether  most  admirable.  The  t^entment  of  the  posi- 
tion, so  as  to  give  to  a  moderately  deep  organ  only  a  shallow  projection  into 
the  church,  is  both  ingenious  and  successful.  Neither  the  view  of  the  build- 
ing on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  tone  of  the  instrument  on  the  other,  is  destroyed. 
This  organ  is  said  to  be  about  two  hundred  years  old. 

"  A  modt  unfavourable  plan,  for  the  tone  of  an  organ,  is  that  of  putting 
the  instrument  in  a  recess,  and  placing  the  front  pipes  so  as  to  form  an  orna- 
mental filling  up  of  the  arch.  With  walls  on  three  sides,  and  a  tier  of  large 
pipes  entirely  occupying  the  fourth,  the  tone  can  only  force  its  way  through 
the  interstices  between  the  pipes,  as  water  escapes  through  the  fissures  in  a 
flood-gate.  The  contrivance  is,  in  fact,  more  calculated  to  keep  the  tone  back, 
than  to  let  it  out 

"  But  the  worst  possible  arrangement  is  that  of  puttine  the  organist,  as 
well  as  the  organ,  into  a  chamber  at  the  side ;  filling  up  the  arch,  as  before, 
with  pipes,  which  form  an  ornamental  wall  between  the  player  and  the  con- 
gregation. .... 

*'  It  has  been  a  frequent  custom  during  the  last  few  years  to  place  the  ' 
organ  either  at  the  east  end  of  one  of  the  aisles,  or  in  an  organ  chapel  on 
ofie  sitle  of  the  chancel.    These  arrangements  are  far  preferable  to  the  one 
last  noticed.     In  such  a  situation  it  is  necessary  (I)  that  the  ground  should 
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be  of  wcM>d,  and  hollow;  (2)  that  the  souod-hoaidi  should  he  kept  at  high  at 
possible ;  (3)  that  there  should  he  a  good  amouDt  of  clear  space  over  the 
organ ;  and  (4)  that  as  much  ground  space  as  possible  should  be  allowed  for 
the  organ. 

*'  The  wooden  floor  increases  the  resonance ;  concerning  which  all  has  been 
slready  said  that  is  necessary.  The  elevation  of  the  sound- boards  to  a  satis- 
foctory  height  causes  the  months^  of  the  pipes  to  range  above  the  heads  of 
the  congregation,  whereby  their  tone  is  more  likely  to  travel  before  it  becomes 
absorbed^  instead  of  being  absorbed  before  it  travels.  It  may  easily  be  sur- 
mised how  comparatively  dull  and  muffled  a  Clergyman's  voice  would  sounds 
were  he  to  stand  only  on  the  same  level  as  the  congregation :  and  the  tone  of 
an  organ  that  has  its  sound-boards  kept  low,  will  have  a  decided  tendency  to- 
wards the  same  fault.  If  the  mouths  of  the  pipes,  generally,  can  be  kept  as 
much  above  the  level  of  the  vocal  choir,  as  those  of  the  choir  are  above  the 
level  of  the  congregation,  it  will  be  so  much  the  better  both  for  singers  and 
organ."  -  ' 

"  If  the  organ  be  placed  in  a  chancel  chapel,  there  should  be  an  arch — the 
more  lofty,  the  better— opening  into  the  aisle,'  as  well  as  one  towards  the 
chaDcel.  The  importance  of  this  arrangement  is  explained  by  the  first  fact 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  regarding  the  propagation 
of  soand ;  and  its  object  is  to  allow  the  tone  of  the  organ  to  pass  down 
the  aiaky  as  well  as  across  the  chancel.  When  there  is  no  second  arch» 
the  whole  strength  of  the  organ-tone  is  directed  towards  the  vocal  choir  in 
the  duuicel,  which  is  then  more  liable  to  be  overpowered  by  it,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  congregation  will  scarcely  experience  any  support  from  it.  If 
there  be  two  arches,  and  they  are  simply  separated  bv  a  column,  or  a  pier,  this 
will  be  more  favourable  to  the  egress  of  the  tone  than  an  angle,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  walls,  and  having  a  hollow  angle  inside;  which  latter  is 
apt  to  catch  and  throw  some  of  the  tone  back,  while  the  former  would  allow 
it  to  pass  round  and  proceed  onwards,  diagonally,  into  and  across  the  nave  of 
the  ehoTch. 

"  As  DDuch  free  space  as  possible  should  also  be  left  near  to  the  organ. 
This  enables  the  tone  to  get  fairly  from  the  instrument  before  it  begins  to  be 

absorbed  by  the  dresses  of  the  congregstion " 

*'  Another,  and  more  rare  arrangement  is  that  of  dividing  the  organ,  and 
placing  a  portion  of  it  on  each  side  the  chancel,  where  there  is  room,  as  at  S. 
Margaret's,  Leicester.  (See  Mr.  Sparks'  pamphlet  on '  choirs  and  organs,'  p.  19, 
where  this  arrangement  is  illustrated  with  a  wood-cut.)    This  plan  is  in  every 
respect  a  most  excellent  one.    It  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior,  even  in  a 
musical  point  of  view,  to  that  of  a  divided  west-end  organ ;  while,  under  its 
irorking,  the  organ  is  accommodated,  without  being  sacrificed,  to  other  ar- 
rangements that  are  now  considered  essential  in  most  churches.  .  .  .  Such  a 
distribution  of  the  organ  might  lead  to  a  new  use  of  the  instrument,  of 
an  antiphonal  character;  of  toe  advantage  of  which,  however,  we  have  at 
present  had  no  practical  experience  in  this  country,  although  it  would  per- 
haps proive  a  source  of  many  very  fine  and  legitimate  effects.    The  two  ports 
could  ordinarily  respond  to  each  other,  after  the  manner  of  the  separate  sides 
of  the  choir ;  and  he  united,  by  means  of  couplers,  when  the  entire  choir 
Joined  in  bursts  of  joyful  exultation.     Many  continental  churches  are  fur- 
ni^ed  with  divided  organs  in  the  choir,  or  with  two  separate  and  distinct 
organs ;  the  effect  of  which,  when  used  as  above,  is  said  to  be  singularly  fine. 
Xheo,  with  regard  to  the  construction  of  such  an  organ,  as  the  two  parts 

'  The  mouth  of  an  organ  pipe  is  "  an  obloog  opening  at  the  junction  of  the  body 
with  the  foot  of  the  pipe.*' 

^  On  this  point  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  Hopkins  difiers  from  Sir  Henry  Dryden, 
<«trith  whom  he  generally  agrees,  as  far  as  the  situation  of  the  organ  is  concerned. 
the  SecUnolaguit  vol.  zv.  p.  100. 
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would  sUnd  sideways,  and  therefore  would,  be  aeen  only  in  profile  from  Uie 
church,  their  projection  would  be  lessened,  if  room  for  greater  breadth  be 
allowed,  whereby  the  view  from  west  to  east  would  be  less  interfered  with. 
For  the  interior  arrangements,  the  Abb^  Vogler's  system  of  pipe  arrangement 
might  be  a4i?antageously  employed,  as  beine  admirably  caleulated  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  the  tone  through  the  side  of  the  case  toward  the  church. 

'*  Respecting  the  relative  position  of  the  choir  and  organ  in  a  church,  con* 
cerniog  which  a  few  words  may  here  be  said ;  it  may  be  accepted  aa  a  good 
general  rule,  th^t  if  the  organ  is  to  be  in  a  line  with  the  choir,  [i«e.  behind 
either  side  of  it,]  it  should  not  be  on  a  level  with  it ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  choir,  it  should  not  be  in  a  line  with  it  .  .  .  •" 

As  to  recent  arraogements  in  cathedrals  and  minstere,  Mr.  Hopkins 
speaks  well  of  those  at  Ely  and  Westminster,  not  of  that  at  Canterbury. 
In  the  last  section  of  the  chapter  he  says, 

"  In  making  praiseworthy  endeavours  to  find  a  less  prominent  locality  for 
our  cathedral  organs,  every  facility  should  be  provided  for  the  oreanist  hearing 
and  seeing  the  choir,  and  vice  versa.  For  this  purpose  it  would  be  an  admi- 
rable plan  to  make  the  organ  play  at  the  side.  This  arrangement  has  so  many 
recommendations,  and  not  one  drawback,  that  it  is  surprising  it  should  not 
long  since  have  been  generally  adopted '* 

In  giving  our  own  opinion  upon  this  point,  we  may  begin  with  the 
remark,  that  whereas  congregational  singing  supplies  the  chief  reason 
for  having  an  organ,  so  on  the  other  hand,  the  choir  must  be  regarded 
in  determining  its  place.  It  would  be  vain  to  expect  agreement  with 
us,  except  from  persons  whose  views  on  the  relation  which  the  choir 
ought  to  bear  towards  the  congregation  are  nearly  coincident  with  our 
own.  We  must  therefore  say  a  few  words  first  on  this  point.  What- 
ever some  persons  may  think,  the  existence  of  choirs  is  based  upon  the 
natures  of  mankind,  and  of  sound.  If  a  congregation  is  not  disposed 
to  join  in  the  singing,  they  want  a  choir  to  sing  for  them  ;  if  they  are 
disposed  to  join,  they  want  a  choir  to  lead  them.  Let  us  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  there  is  no  choir,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the  congre- 
gation are  disposed  to  sing.  There  must  be  some  among  them  of 
better  vocal  abilities  than  the  rest,  and  these  will  inevitably  guide  those 
who  happen  to  be  near  them.  Now  why  should  not  the  Church  sanc- 
tion the  influence  of  such  persons,  (only  excepting  cases  where  there 
may  be  objections  to  the  individual,)  by  giving  them  a  place  in  the 
building  suitable  to  the  office  for  which  they  are  qualified,  (a  step  which 
will  at  the  same  time  improve  the  musical  efifect  of  their  voices,)  to- 
gether with  a  dress  becoming  those  who  minister  before  Goo? 
Granting  that  the  plan  of  having  the  best  singers  distributed  here  and 
there  about  the  church  may  answer  well  enough  in  the  case  of  metrical 
psalms  and  hymns,  it  certainly  cannot  answer  well  for  chanting,  be- 
cause it  is  impracticable  for  voices  so  dispersed  to  keep  well  together 
in  recitation.  A  choir,  then,  may  be  defined  to  be  a  number  of  persons 
qualified  for  leading  the  singing  and  responses  of  the  congregation, 
placed  together  in  a  suitable  position.  If,  besides  performing  the  above 
office,  the  choir  sing  one  piece  in  each  morning  and  evening  service,  of 
more  elaborate  construction,  and  therefore  po  be  listened  to,  not  joined 
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ia,  fay  (he  rest  of  the  oongregation,  can  this  be  reasonably  objected  to^ 
eopposing  that  the  words  of  the  anthem  are  well  chosen,  the  music 
solemn,  and  the  whole  reverently  and  skilfully  sung  ?  If  there  are 
persons  present  whose  feelings  are  not  habitaally  elevated,  and  taste 
improved,  by  listening  to  such  music,  they  must  be  inferior  to  the 
average  of  mankind.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  denied  that  there  are  many 
tDstaooea  where  the  existence  of  a  choir  does  not  produce  the  good 
effect  which  it  ought ;  but  this  is  no  more  of  an  argument  for  their 
geoeral  abolition,  than  the  inefficiency  or  delinquencies  of  too  many 
parish  priests  are  for  the  total  abolition  of  that  holy  calling. 

We  consider  the  relation  of  the  choir  to  the  people  to  be  different  in 
cathedmls  from  what  it  is  in  parish  churches.  In  the  latter  the  con* 
gregation  is  a  definite  body,  consisting  legally  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  or  district,  not  actually  excommunicate  ;  while  no  provision 
by  statute  or  endowment  is  generally  made  for  a  choir.  In  the  former, 
though  their  naves  were  built  for  holding  a  large  congregation,  the 
congregation  may  be  entirely  different  on  two  successive  Sundays ; 
whereas  the  choir  is  a  definite  body,  bound  to  daily  attendance.  In 
ihii  case,  therefore,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  musical  services  should  be 
of  a  more  elaborate  descri|)tion,  suited  to  interest  the  choir,  provided 
it  be  also  such  as  unprofessional  ears  can  listen  to  with  edification. 

With  these  views  before  us  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
best  position  for  the  organ.  We  shall  treat  first  of  parish  churches, 
this  being  the  simplest  case,  and  the  one  most  frequently  occurring  in 
practice.  We  assume  that  the  choir  are  placed  in  the  constructional 
chancel,  where  there  is  one,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  ancient  prece- 
dent, but  because  if  they  are  not  placed  near  the  principal  minister  of 
the  church  they  will  seem  to  be  an  opposition  to  him ;  and,  in  fact, 
there  have  been  very  few  cases  of  ill  feeling  between  a  clergyman  and 
his  choir,  except  where  the  latter  occupy  a  west  gallery.  In  some 
modem  churches,  where  there  is  no  constructional  chancel,  or  one  not 
large  enough  for  the  sanctuary  and  choir,  the  latter  should  be  placed 
at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  on  both  sides  of  the  approach  to  the  altar. 
This  position  has  one  advantage  over  the  former,  in  that  it  brings  the 
chmr  more  among  the  congregation,  and  thus  enables  them  better  to 
perform  their  part  as  leaders.  We  will  not  embarrass  the  subject  with 
other  exceptional  cases  at  present.  It  will  be  dear,  then,  that  there  are 
several  positions  in  which  the  organ  should  not  stand.  It  should  not 
be  placed  ao  as  to  block  up  the  approach  to  the  altar.  It  should  not  be 
at  the  west  end,  because  that  would  in  general  be  too  far  from  the 
choir.  We  need  not  say  that  it  should  not  be  at  the  east  end.  It 
should  not  be  placed  eastward  of  the  choir,  because  then  it  would  not 
snfficiently  support  the  singing  of  the  congregation.  It  should  not  be 
behind  eitiiier  side  of  the  choir,  and  on  a  level  with  them,  because  that 
poettioo  almost  destroys  the  effect  of  antiphonal  chanting ;  also  because 
in  that  case  the  organ  would,  in  general,  be  too  near  to  one  side  of  the 
choir.  There  remains,  therefore,  for  most  parish  churches,  only  the 
choice  of  putting  the  mrgan  on  the  north  or  south  side  of  the  nave,  or 
in  one  of  the  aisles,  westward  of  the  chour.  If  on  the  south  side  it 
should  be  screened  from  the  direct  heat  of  the  sun,  fA  that  will  put  it 
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out  of  tone.  The  only  objection  to  having  the  organ  westward  of  the 
choir  is,  that  the  congregation  will  hear  the  organ  too  much  in  com* 
parison  with  the  voices ;  but  this  objection  does  not  apply  in  those 
parts  of  the  service  in  which  the  people  are  to  join ;  and  in  the  anthem 
the  accompaniment,  if  any,  should  be  very  soft.  There  is  no  position 
that  is  not  open  to  some  objection. 

Happily,  the  positions  which  Mr.  Hopkins  opposes,  do  not  rest  upon 
any  ecclesiological  principle.  No  architect  in  his  senses  would  think 
of  putting  the  pulpit  in  a  chapel  opening  into  the  chancel  only ;  and  to 
place  the  organ  in  such  a  position  is  objectionable  on  the  same  grounds, 
if  not  in  an  equal  degree.  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square,  is 
not  the  only  church  specially  commended  in  our  pages,  the  position  of 
whose  organ  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  principles  advocated  by 
Mr.  Hopkins. 

With  respect  to  cathedrals  and  minsters,  we  are  not  at  all  disposed 
to  give  up  the  principle  that  the  nave  is  the  place  for  the  laity.  In 
discussing  what  ought  to  be,  we  shall  therefore  suppose  the  solid  screen 
removed,  and  an  open  one  substituted,  as  at  Ely.  From  what  we  have 
above  said  upon  the  relation  of  the  choir  to  the  congregation  in  the  case 
of  these  churches,  it  will  follow  that  one  rule  respecting  the  position 
of  the  organ  in  parish  churches  does  not  apply  to  cathedrals ;  for  since 
the  use  of  the  choir  organ  is  to  accompany  the  choir,  not  the  people,  it 
had  better  be  placed  eastward  than  westward  of  the  choir,  so  as  not  to 
be  between  them  and  the  congregation.  All  the  other  rules  against  cer- 
tain positions  in  parish  churches  apply  also  to  cathedrals,  lliose 
musicians  who  advocate  the  post- Restoration  plan  of  placing  the  organ 
over  the  centre  of  the  choir-screen  would  bertainly  not  do  so  if  the  use 
of  the  nave  were  restored  to  the  people. 

We  have  already  quoted  Dr.  Rimbault's  remark,  that  it  is  a  rare 
thing  to  find  a  church  on  the  continent,  of  any  pretensions,  without  its 
two  or  more  organs.  Among  English  cathedrals,  the  only  one  that 
possesses  the  privilege  of  two  usable  organs,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
from  the  appendix  to  the  work  before  us,  is-  Manchester ;  and  thia 
circumstance  is  owing  to  the  nave  having  been  in  constant  use  aa  a 
parish  church.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  difference  between  our  own 
and  other  countries  ?  If  it  be  asked  in  return  what  would  be  the  use 
of  incurring  the  expense  of  two  organs  in  the  same  church,  we  answer, 

first,  a  great-organ  is  out  of  place  in  a  cathedral  choir ;  it  tempts 
the  organist  to  drown  the  voices  when  he  ought  only  to  support  them. 
Mr.  Hopkins  furnishes  us  with  an  easy  way  of  showing  how  much 
cathedral  organs  are  too  large  for  the  present  choirs.  In  treating  of 
the  proper  size  for  an  organ*  he  quotes  a  German  writer,  Seidel,  to  the 
effect,  that  for  a  congregation  of  from  SOO  to  300  people  an  organ  with 
from  eight  to  ten  stops  may  suffice,  and  allows  this  estimate  to  be 
good.  On  the  opposite  page  the  author  observes,  very  truly,  that  the 
singing  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  Germany  is  in  unison,  and  '*  both 
general  and  zealous,"  also  that  unison  singing  *'  requires  the  most  organ 
for  its  support."  We  can  then  hardly  reckon  a  German  congregation 
of  300  as  equivalent  to  less  than  1 50  effective  English  voices.  An 
organ  of  ten  stops  ought  therefore  to  suffice  for  tbat  number,  when 
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singing  in  unison,  much  more  then  when  aing^g  in  htnnony.  Now 
the  average  number  of  stops  in  the  ^rvo/^organs  of  English  cathedrals^ 
exclu^re  of  the  huge  organ  at  York,  is  nearer  twelve  than  eleven,  to 
which  may  generally  be  added  those  of  the  choir  and  swell  organs,  by 
means  of  couplers ;  and  these  stops  are  often  used  to  "  accompany*'  a 
choir  of  six  men  and  tenr  or  twelve  boys !  A  choir-organ  of  seven 
stops,  and  a  swell  of  nine,  with  a  coupler  joining  them,  and  with  two 
or  three  stops  on  the  pedal,  would  be  sufficient  to  accompany  any  choir 
ever  likely  to  be  assembled  in  an  English  cathedral,  even  supposing  the 
plans  of  Mr.  Heartley,  which  we  lately  noticed,  to  be  realized.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a  shame  if  those  edifices  were  not  some- 
times filled  with  a  volume  of  sound  proportionate  to  their  magnificent 
size.  This  used  to  be  done  in  a  legitimate  way  at  York  Minster  every 
Sunday  in  the  17th  century,  as  we  learn  from  Thomas  Mace,  in  an 
often  quoted  passage,  and  might  be  so  at  this  day  in  all  large  cities. 
A  large  organ  at  the  west  end  of  a  cathedral  could  support  the  voices 
of  a  thousand  people  without  drowning  those  of  the  choir  at  the  other 
end  of  the  building.  A  fine  old  psalm  or  hymn  tune  sung  by  the  choir 
and  congregation  alternately  would  be  most  impressive,  and  the  effect 
might  be  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  of  earthly  sublimity  by  both  join- 
ing, together  with  the  two  organs,  in  the  doxology.  In  the  latter  case 
time  would  have  to  be  kept  by  a  conductor  placed  so  as  to  be  visible  to 
both  organists.  The  great  we8t-.end  organ  would  also  be  used,  on  Sua-' 
days  and  festivals  at  least,  for  voluntaries.  Again,  when  a  funeral 
procession  enters  the  nave  at  or  near  the  west  end,  it  would  be  incom- 
parably better  for  the  vocal  choir  to  be  accompanied  by  a  west-end 
organ  played  softly,  than  by  one  at  a  distance  played  loud.  We  res- 
pectfully recommend  the  consideration  of  this  subject  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  S.  Paul's.  A  proposal  for  a  west-end  organ  in  that  church 
was  made  as  long  ago  as  the  year  171%  and  is  recommended  in  the 
Spectator,  No.  652.^  At  present  the  north  of  England  has  much  the 
advantage  of  the  south  in  the  matter  of  organs,  and,  what  is  much  more  to 
be  regretted,  the  concert  room  has  the  advantage  of  the  church.  There 
may  yet  be  time  to  build  a  large  organ  before  we  have  a  thanks- 
giving day  for  peace.  We  do  not  recommend  the  building  of  an  organ 
larger  than,  or  even  as  large  as,  that  in  S.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  several  improvements  might  be  made  by  this  time. 
We  feel  sure  that  it  would  be  easy  to  raise  a  fund  by  subscription  for 
this  purpose,  if  it  is  more  than  the  members  of  the  cathedral  could  do 
themselves.  The  instrument  might  well  be  placed  slightly  projecting 
from  under  the  westernmost  arch  on  either  side. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  point,  thtt  exterior  of  the  organ.  It  is 
unnecessary  now  to  say  anything  against  sham  pipes,  or  Italian  wood- 
work ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  great  reform.  In  representations  of  the 
oldest  organs,  (which  are  of  course  very  small )  we  find  the  pipes 
ananged  in  their  natural  order,  the  longest  to  the  left  hand,  and  the 
shortest  to  the  right,  like  the  wires  of  a  pianoforte,  or  the  strings  of  a 
harp«  There  are  some  pictures  of  organs  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
when,  it  must  be  observed,  church  architecture  was  declining,  in  which 

*  Qaoted  by  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Hopkins. 
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the  largest  pipes  are  placed  in  the  middle*  and  the  smallest  at'  the 
sides,^  a  plan  frequently  used  now  for  the  pipes  inclosed  in  swell  boxes. 
In  other  organs  the  reverse  plan  is  adopted,  of  putting  the  smallest 
pipes  in  the  middle,  and  the  largest  at  the  two  sides.  But  the  most 
common  arrangement  for  pipes  that  are  not  seen  is  a  sort  of  compromise 
between  the  latter  plan  and  the  natural  arrangement,  and  consists  in 
potting  most  of  the  pipes  in  their  natural  order,  bat  some  of  the  largest 
pipes  at  the  right  hand.  This  arrangement  is  neither  simple  nor  sym* 
metrical,  and  consequently  is  very  unsightly,  its  chief  (if  not  sole) 
advantage  being  that  it  suits  pretty  -well  the  forms  usually  chosen  for 
the  fronts  of  organs,  without  requiring  such  expensive  and  complicated 
mechanism  as  a  thoroughly  symmetricsl  arrangement. 

We  do  not  object  to  symmetry  as  long  as  it  does  not  inteifere  with* 
reality.  But  few  architects,  even  in  the  most  degenerate  times,  have 
attempted  to  make  the  eastern  and  western  limbs  of  a  church  corres- 
pond externally ;  nor  is  it  thought  necessary  in  these  days  that  the 
tower  should  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  west  front,  or  that  there 
should  be  a  porch  on  the  north  side  to  correspond  with  one  on  the 
sooth,  still  less  that  there  should  be  two  corresponding  pulpits,  or  twa 
corresponding  fonts,  inside  the  church,  or  that  either  font  or  pulpit 
should  be  placed  in  the  middle  line  of  the  church. 

But  in  the  case  of  organs  it  has  been  thought  proper,  for  about  four 
centuries  past,  to  build  them  with  fronts  symmetrical,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  judge,  with  respect  to  right  and  left.  So  strongly  have  organ- 
builders  been  impressed  with  this  imagined  necessity,  that  though  the 
Abb^  Vogler,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  employed  his  ingenuity  in 
simplifying  the  interior  construction  of  the  organ,  a  principal  part  of 
his  system  being,  that  all  the  grooves  which  convey  the  wind  to  the 
pipes  should  be  arranged  in  their  natural  order ;  and  though  his  system 
hiuB  bieen  adopted,  in  its  main  features,  by  several  organ-builders,'  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Abb^  himself,  or  to- those  who  have 
taken  up  his  system,  that  the  front  pipes  also  might  as  well  be  arranged 
in  their  natural  order.  Indeed  one  of  the  objections  started  against 
Vogler's  simplification  system  is  the  slight  difficulty  of  accommodating 
it  to  a  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  front  pipes.  But.  to  state  the 
question  concisely,  is  it  wise  to  go  to  a  considerable  expense  in  roller- 
boards  and  conveyance  tubes,  contrivances  which  do  not  improve  the 
working  of  the  instrument,  but  the  contrary,  only  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing the  front  pipes  symmetrically  arranged  ?  We  may  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  the  apparent  symmetry  of  most  organ-fronts  is  unreal,  for 
the  corresponding  pipes  are  not  in  fact  of  the  same  length,  as  will  be 
evident  on  looking  at  their  other  sides.  If  Vogler's  plan  be  adopted 
for  the  interior  construction,  the  law  of  reality  evidently  requires  that 

>  S«e  Dr.  Rimbf nit's  History,  pp.  32,  34. 

'  Mr.  Hopkins  says,  "  Among  other  continental  builders  who  construct  their  or- 
gans on  Abb^  Vogler's  system,  may  be  mentioned  Schulxe,  of  Panlinzelie,  near  Er- 
furt, who  placed  an  instrument,  so  made,  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851 ;  which 
organ  was  afterwards  purchased  by  Charles  McKorkel,  Esq.,  of  Northampton,  and 
ereifited  in  the  Exchange-Room  of  that  town ;  while,  in  England,  the  same  plan  has 
(or  some  years  past  been  adopted  l^  Kirtland  and  Jardine,  of  Manchester. 
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ths  front  pipes  should*  like  the  rest,  be  amoged  semitonaUy.  Mr. 
Hopkins  has  certainly  made  out  a  strong  case  in  £i?oiir  of  the  Abb6's 
plan.  It  is  fit  to  mentioa  that  organs  built  aeoording  to  it  cannot  be 
enuttped  in  width,  (about  ten  feet,  we  believe,  wonid  be  required  for  a 
BBoderate*sized  organ,)  but  on  the  other  hand,  their  depth  from  back 
to  front  is  less  thiui  that  of  others.  Such  a  form  is  well  suited  for 
standing  at  the  side  of  a  church,  which  we  have  before  determined  to 
be  the  best  position.  We  most  add  that  the  open  diapason  pipes  are 
best  placed  in  front,  as  is  usuallf  done,  in  order  to  secure  to  them  their 
JQSt  predooiinanoe.  The  bass  octare  must  then  not  be  made  of  wood* 
because  the  appearance  of  the  front  would  be  thereby  spoilt,  but  it  may 
be  made  of  zinc,  and  this  i*  much  less  expensive  than  "  good  metal,*' 
which  is  the  techmcal  expression  for  a  compound  of  lead  with  a  consi- 
derable proportion  of  tin. 

The  organs  in  Spain  and  Portugal  almost  always  have  their  trumpet 
pipes  projecting  horizontally  from  the  front  and  sides  of  the  instru* 
ment,  above  the  tops  of  the  flue  pipes.  As  the  sound  of  a  reed  pipe 
must  issue  chiefly  from  the  end  of  the*  tube,  this  plan  is  evidently  more 
isvourable  for  the  sound  reachmg  the  congregation,  than  the  usual 
English  plan  of  placing  the  pipes  vertically,  whereby  the  greater  part 
of  their  sound  is  sent  up  first  to  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  hori* 
zontal  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Hill  for  his  tuba  mirabilis  stop. 

We  must  briefly  notice  some  other  leading  points  of  which  Mr. 
Hopkins  treats  ;  and  the  question  of  the  compass  of  the  key-boards  na- 
turally comes  next.  It  may  be  safely  laid  down  as  an  axiom  for  the 
determination  of  this  question,  that,  in  order  to  furnish  a  satisfactory 
aecompaaiment  for  a  choir  consisting  partly  of  men's  voices,  an  organ 
must  descend,  either  on  the  chief  manual  or  the  pedal  key-boards,  at 
least  an  octave  below  the  ordinary  «otnpass  of  the  bass  voice,  that  is,  to 
FFF.  The  QG  compass  has  few  defenders  at  the  present  day,  beoiuse 
it  does  not  fulfil  the  above  condition.  But  it  remains  in  dispute 
whether  the  manual  should  descend  to  FFF,  the  pedal  keys  acting 
upon  the  manual ;  or  the  manual  should  stop  at  CO,  the  pedal  bavins 
one  or  more  stops  extending  to  the  octave  below;  or  the  manual 
should  extend  to  CCC.  The  first  plan  is  recommended  by  Sir  Henry 
Dryden,^  and  is  perhaps  best  for  small  organs,  in  which  the  open  dia- 
pason pipes  may  stop  at  FF.  The  second  plan  is  universally  adopted 
in  France.  Germany,  Holland,  &c.,  and  is  advocated  by  Mr.  Hopitins 
and  several  other  eminent  English  organists.  In  addition  to  the  argu- 
ments urged  by  our  author  in  its  favour,  some  of  which,  not  all,  are 
strong,  we  may  give  the  following.  Though  CC  is  below  the  ordinary 
compass  of  the  bass  voice,  it  is  not  at  all  beyond  its  extraordinary 
limits;  and  it  is  often  desirable  that  the  aceompanying  instrument 
should  descend  below  FF,  for  the  sake  of  contrary  motion,  especially 
at  the  close  of  a  strain,  though  the  vocal  bass  may  be  obliged  to  take 
the  octave  above.  This  argument,  however,  does  not  touch  the  ques- 
tion between  the  CO  and  CCC  compass  for  the  manual.  Since  there 
are  high  au^orities  in  favour  of  the  latter  of  these  plans,  as  well  as  the 
former,  and  die  only  objection  against  the  latter,  its  expensiveness* 

<  See  the  Ee^etM^jfUi,  toI.  zt.  p.  102. 
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of  eqjoal  taBpawDcnt  wbidi 
Mr.  Hftpk'mm  hag  mat  cMptoyed.  ■■■fly,tiMI  it  sfMOidtokeepsiiigefB 
IB  better  tsne  than  tlie  odier  wptamt  does.  TkiB  is  essily  sccwmtrd 
ior :  tbe  iaittrnrrf  fiftbi  ia  tibe  mmnpal  tcsqwrasMSt  must  eoooQiage 
the  Bstnnd  tmdmcy  of  vosDei  to  cink  in  pitdi;  vliile,  oa  the  other 
hand,  the  darp  mMJar  thirds  of  the  eqoal  tenpersaent  are  rontinasBy 
ebcdung  that  tendcmy.  It  is  tme  tint  tiie  fourth  and  nunor  sixth  are 
flatter  in  the  eqoal  teauperanwi^  dnn  in  the  nneooaL  in  thoae  i>f*^* 
which  the  hitter  is  sopposed  to  Cstoor,  bat  these  intervals  oocor  mnch 
less  freqoentlj  between  tibe  bass  and  melody  than  filttis  and  major 


In  order  to  meet  an  objection  against  equal  tempenment,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins recommends  that  the  mixtore  stops  should  be  made  withcmt  a 
tierce.  We  agree  with  him  in  this,  thon^  in  all  laige  organs  we 
would  adiriie  having  a  tierce  to  draw  separatdj. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  pitch  to  which  an  organ  shonld  be  toned.  Mr. 
Hopkins  gives  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  ecclesiastical  pitdi 
employed  in  England  as  well  as  in  (Germany  daring  the  sistee&tii  and 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centary  was  rather  skarper  than  tiie  pAescnt 
standard  pitch.  We  have  long  entertained  a  simOar  opinwn*  The 
only  thing  in  thu  chapter  that  we  do  not  like  is  the  conoestton  st  the 
end  I  that  *'  it  is  worthy  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be  os  wdl 
to  have  organs  tuned  exactly  a  semitone  flat»  for  the  general  coiiTeni* 
'  It  it  rMnarkable  that  Dr.  Rimbaidt  has  not  iderrod  to  Uds  writer. 
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«noe  of  the  voioet,  and  then  for  anch  miuic  to  bfc  transposed  as  may 
veqnire  it,  and  into  snch  keys  as  would  best  suit  the  particular  congre- 
gations or  choirs."  .  As  for  congregations,  it  is  easy  to  transpose  tunes 
into  such  keys  as  will  suit  their  voices*  if  this  has  not  been  done  al« 
ready ;  and  as  for  "  the  solo  and  verse  music  of  the  last  century"  thut 
is  worth  singing,  there  is  not  so  much  of  it,  but  that  it  might  soon  be 
likewise  transposed  for  organists,  where  required.  If  organs  were 
tuned  a  semitone  below  the  standard  pitch,  not  only  wotkid  all  the  early 
cathedral  music  have  to  be  transposed,  but  we  should  also  have  the  in* 
convenience  of  two  different  contemporary  pitches. 

We  have  not  'space  left  for  much  criticism  on  Mr.  Hopkins'  *'  plans 
for  organs  of  various  sizes,"  nor  is  much  needed.  Perhaps  our  author 
is  incHned  to  lay  on  the  mixtures  rather  too  thick,  though  it  must  be 
confessed  he  does  not  do  so  to  the  same  extent  as  the  English  organ* 
buildera  of  the  last  century  did.  We  do  not  think  the  reasons  given 
in  §  1232  against  having  a  bourdon  on  the  second  manual  when  there 
is  none  on  the  first,  very  conclusive.  If  the  compass  of  the  swell  stops 
at  tenor  G,  a  bourdon  is  nothing  more  than  a  fedr  compensation  to  that 
manual,  and  a  double  stop  there  is  of  much  more  use  for  soft  accom- 
paniments than  it  can  be  on  the  great.  In  ftict,  every  stop  in  the  swell 
is  of  double  value,  being  comparatively  soft  or  loud  according  as  the 
swell-box  is  closed  or  open.  Besides,  the  swell-stops  are  available  on 
the  great  manual  also,  by  means  of  the  coupler,  whereas  those  of  the 
great-organ  are  available  on  one  manual  only.  Moreover,  a  bourdon 
on  the  great-organ  seems  too  much  like  a  repetition  of  the  pedal  stopped 
diapason,  to  deserve  admission,  together  with  that,  into  an  organ  of 
sixteen  stops. 

As  various  special  circumstances  have  to  be  taken  into  account  while 
planning  or  choosing  an  organ  for  any  church,  the  Committee  of  the 
Bcclesiological  Society  will  be  happy  to  give  their  advice  and  assistance 
to  clergymen  and  other  promotere  of  choral  service,  being  memben  of 
the  Society*  on  such  occasions,  in  like  manner  as  they  have  been  used 
to  do  respecting  the  building  and  restoration  of  churches. 


MODERN  CHURCH  COMPOSERS. 
To  the  BdUor  of  the  EecUsiologisi. 

Mt  dear  Mr.  Editor, — It  seems  to  me  a  subject  for  great  regret  that 
the  writer  of  a  paper,  in  the  main  object  of  which  all  penons  who  have  a 
taste  for  genuine  Church  music  will  certainly  agree,  should  have  thought 
fit  to  preface  his  discourse  with  a  sentence  which  must  inflict  severe, 
and  in  some  cases  wholly  undeserved,  pain  upon  such  living  musicians 
as  have  published  compositions  for  Church  use.  I  refer  to  the  article 
on  the  new  edition  of  Palestrina's  works,  which  stonds  first  in  your 
number  for  December.  I  do  not  attempt  to  define  the  extent  of 
your  and  the  writer's  responsibility,  but  I  must  call  upon  him  either  to 
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justify  oar  to  retract  his  mmrrfianii  that  Church  muuc  is  now  totilly 
degenerate,  and  that  no  modem  oompositiona  emanating  from  a  tro« 
reUgioua  spirit  hare  yet  appeared.  As  a  mode  of  accounting,  without 
breiMBh  of  charity,  for  audi  assertions  having  been  made  in  a.]>.  1855, 
one  feels  inclined  to  suppose  that  the  writer  had  been  asleep,  or  in 
tome  similar  state,  for  a  dozen  years  together,  and  awoke  quite  unooo- 
sdous  of  the  interral  that  had  dapsed,  just  in  time  to  write  his  paper. 

As  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  produce  some  reasons  for  maintaining 
a  different  opinion  from  that  above  quoted,  I  refer,  first  to  the  vobme 
of  Church  music  entitled  Lyra  Bcclesiaatica,  published  in  1B44.  and 
particularly  to  the  compositions  of  Dr.  Elvey,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Haveigal,  contained  in  it ;  secondly,  to  the  Offertory  Anthems  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Monk,  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Parish  Chmr ;  sad 
lastly,  according  to  order  of  time,  not  of  merit,  to  the  volume  of  Cathe- 
dral Music  by  the  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  A.  Gh>re  Ouseley.  I  could  easily 
dte  other  instances,  but  the  abovenamed  are  more  than  enough  for 
the  purpose.  If  they  do  not,  in  general,  eahibit  "  a  true  religioui 
spirit,"  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  know  what  is  meant  1^  tho« 
tenna*  My  judgment  is  certainly  not  warped  by  private  friendship  in 
the  case  of  the  three  first-mentioned  composers,  as  I  have  not  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  them  except  by  their  works. 

As  to  my  own  compositions,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  found  in 
Novello's  catalogue,  I  should  not  mention  them  but  for  the  fact  tbst 
some  of  them  have  been  sung  publicly  by  the  Motett  Choir  of  the 
Scolesiological  Society,  and  have  therefore  obtained  the  recommends* 
tion  of  the  Musical  Committee.  I  hope  I  may  assume  that  our  Mnsicsl 
Committee  would  not  sanction  the  perfonnsnce  at  their  public  meet* 
ings,  of  compositions  that  did  not  appear  to  "  emanate  from  a  true 
religious  spirit."  But  I  can  see  no  way  of  escaping  from  one  of  these 
two  conclusions :  either  the  Musical  Committee  of  the  Ecdesiologirsl 
Society  has  done  wrong  in  admitting  my  oompositiona,  or  the  writer 
of  the  article  on  De  Witt*s  Palestrina  has  passed  a  sweeping  eensure 
which  facts  do  not  warrant. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  thst  the  question  is  not  as  to  the  amount 
of  genius,  talent,  or  acquired  skill  displayed  in  the  works  of  modem 
Church  composers ;  nor  even  whether  they  exhibit  an  eguai  itfrtt  ol 
religious  spirit  with  Palestrina.  If  the  derogatory  sentence  had  rdated 
only  to  these  points,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  write 
anything  against  it. 

Ever  yours  sincerely, 

SaML.    S.    OaKATHKXD. 

Tunbridge, 
Dec.  1855. 
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CHAIRS  IN  CHURCHES, 
lb  ike  Ediior  nf  ike  EeeiemohfiH. 

Sim, — ^In  a  letter^  which  you  were  good  enough  to  publiab  in  the 
Bcdesiol^giei  for  Jone  1864, 1  advocated  generallj  the  use  of  cbaira  in 
cfaurdieB,  aa  helping  to  get  rid  of  that  extremely  atiflF,  rigid  arrange* 
ment  of  onr  oongregationa.  which  gives  auch  a  character  of  formalism 
to  oar  churches  and  services,  and  is  felt  to  be  so  great  a  hindrance  tp 
the  church's  work,  and  which  I  really  believe  to  be  one  of  the  main 
causes,  if  not  the  chief  cause  of  all,  why  Clergymen  so  often  turn 
aside  from  the  parish  diurch,  and  gather  together  their  week-day  con« 
gregationa  in  schoolrooms,  or  in  cottages,  for  prayer  and  praise,  and 
religious  reading  and  instruction. 

Any  thing  which  may  help  to  restore  our  parish  churches  to  more 
homely  and  practical  uses,  is  I  am  sure  well  worth  the  consideration  of 
sll  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  it  is  because  the  use  of 
chairs  in  place  of  benches  (whether  fixed  or  moveable)  seems  likely  to 
help  very  materially  towards  this  end,  that  some  importance  attaches 
to  this  question,  which  might  otherwise  seem  to  be  a  mere  matter  of 
teste. 

Now  the  main  difficulty  that  occurred  to  me  eonnected  with  the  use 
of  chain  in  onr  diarohes,  was  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  they 
would  of  necessity  have  to  be  used  upon  paved  or  tiled  floors ;  and  if 
this  were  ao,  some  sufficient  oontrivance  for  kneeling  would  of  course 
be  required,  such  as  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  as  yet.  But 
I  have  necently  seen  this  question  settled  in  so  thoroughly  practical  and 
sstisfaetory  a  manner,  that  I  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of 
describing  it  to  you. 

The  church  to  which  I  allude  is  that  of  S.  Peter*s  (not  S.  Gregory's, 
ss  stated  by  mistake  in  your  last  number),  at  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk, 
where  the  use  of  diairs  has  been  adopted  in  the  best  way,  and  with 
tiie  heat  results ;  only  in  directing  attention  to  this  church,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  it  is  at  all  singular  in  its  use  of  chairs,  for  they  are 
used  now  in  very  many  churches  throughout  England,  and  tlieir  use 
b  growing  more  common  every  day.  But  I  think  that,  on  the  whole, 
their  use  has  been  adopted  more  thoroughly  and  unhesitatingly  here 
than  elsewhere,  and  in  a  better  and  more  practical  way  than  usual. 

The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  is  as  follows : 

1.  Ilie  wooden  flooring,  on  which  pews  or  benches  are  generally 
fixed,  has  been  laid  down  as  usual  between  the  tiled  passages,  only 
that  it  is  kid  perfeeily  Jlueh  wUh  ike  iiledpaaMges^  so  that  a  chair  might 
stand  if  needed  half  on  the  tiles,  half  on  the  wooden  floor,  without  any. 
tilting  of  it  on  one  aide,  or  any  unevennesa  or  inoonvenience  in  ita 
position. 

9.  This  flooring  is  left  entirely  free,  and  open,  and  unencumbered, 
without  any  aeata  ot  any  kind  being  fixed  upon  it,  just  like  the  floor  of 
ft  room. 
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3.  Chain  of  a  very  pkin  character,  with  nuh  seats,  are  placed  upon 
this  flooring  when  wanted,  and  those  who  occupy  them  have  thu  a 
wooden  floor  under  their  feet,  on  which  they  can  kneel,  resting  thdr 
hands  on  the  back  of  the  chair  in  front  of  them,  the  chairs  bong  made 
purposely  with  a  flat  bar  at  tiie  top,  which  is  perfectly  convenient  for 
this  purpose. 

When  the  church  is  very  full  (which  is  the  case  every  Sunday  eres- 
ing)  the  last  comers  place  their  chairs  partly  or  entirely  on  the  tiled 
passage,  and  thus  the  very  passages  of  the  church  become  available, 
when  needed,  for  congregational  purposes,  a  very  narrow  passage  being 
always  left  by  which  you  may  thread  your  way  in  or  out  if  you  wish 
to  do  so. 

The  tiled  passage  down  the  nave  is  a  very  wide  one,  and  this  is  left 
entirely  open,  except  when  the  church  is  crowded,  and  has  a  very 
handsome  effect.  A  few  fixed  benches  against  the  north  and  aouth 
waUs  of  the  church  are  still  retained,  to  conciliate  prejudice,  8ic. ;  but 
the  nave,  and  one  half  of  each  aisle  is  entirely  open.  I  may  as  well 
add  here,  that  every  single  seat  in  the  church,  whether  chair  or  bench, 
is  entirely  free  and  unappropriated,  a  fact  which  is  highly  to  the  honoer 
of  the  congregation  who  agreed  to  it,  and  of  the  excellent  incumbent 
who  proposed  it,  and  urged  it  most  earnestly  upon  them. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  such  a  church  as  Uiis  is  really  practicable 
for  religions  purposes,  which  two-thirds  of  our  English  churches  an 
not ;  for  the  most  part  our  parish  churches  (especially  in  towns)  are 
sacred  to  pew-openers  and  the  gentry.  Here,  if  there  is  a  funeral,  the 
coffin  can  be  easily  deposited  on  tressels  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and 
the  Clergyman  standing  at  the  east  end  of  the  coffin,  and  the  monmcn 
and  bearers  standing  on  each  side  of  it,  the  service  can  be  conducted 
with  ease,  and  nature,  and  reality,  a  light  service-book  in  the  Cleigy- 
man!s  bands  doing  full  duty  for  the  cumbrous  reading-desk  and  tbe 
unwieldy  Bible  and  Prayer  Book.  And  if  the  service  is  choral,  the 
men  and  boys  of  the  choir  can  stand  on  each  side  of  the  coffin,  or  in 
a  half  circle  round  tbe  east  end  of  it ;  and  if  lights  are  used  (which 
is  surely  very  desirable)  three  candles  in  large  standard  candlesticks 
can  be  placed  on  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the  coffin.  So  again  at  a 
wedding ;  a  carpet  can  be  spread  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  and  plenty 
of  room  given  for  the  whole  party  to  stand  round  about,  perfectly  at 
their  ease,  instead  of  being  compressed,  as  is  usuaUy  the  case,  into  a 
narrow  passage  with  hardly  room  to  move.  I  lately  witnessed  a 
wedding  in  a  church,  the  floor  of  which  had  (with  great  labour)  been 
cleared  for  the  occasion  of  its  heavy  benches ;  a  large  carpet,  broad 
and  wide,  occupied  the  centre  of  the  nave,  a  faldstool,  covered  with 
white  silk,  was  placed  for  bride  and  bridegroom  to  kneel  at,  and  two 
large  standard  candlesticks,  with  lights  burning  in  them  at  the  height 
of  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  stood  on  the  floor  on  each  side.  The 
church  was  perfumed  with  incense,  the  altar  with  lights  on  it  was 
dressed  with  flowers,  a  full  choir  (eight  men  and  twelve  boys)  in  sur- 
ptices  stood  round  the  east  end  of  the  marriage  group,  and  chanted 
the  psalms  as  they  went  in  procession  up  to  the  (Cancel;  in  short,  the 
service  was  most  solemn  and  beautiful,  and  it  was  made  possible,  only 
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by  cleaving  the  area  of  the  church  of  its  benches ;  had  that  church  had 
ckairs  instead  of  moveable  benches,  one  half  the  labour  required  for 
setting  them  aside  would  have  been  spared. 

I  really  think  that  the  use  of  chairs*  as  it  becomes  more  common* 
will  be  found  greatly  to  facilitate  our  use  of  our  churches.  In  a  very 
crowded  church,  every  inch  of  the  floor  may  be  made  available,  and 
for  thinly  attended  services,  just  so  many  chairs  as  are  wanted  may  be 
set  oat :  while  for  funerals  or  marriages,  or  any  special  service,  the 
church  might  be  arranged  just  as  is  really  wanted,  and  plenty  of  space 
secured  wherever  space  is  required,  and  ease  and  freedom  of  posture 
given,  which  our  present  ideas  of  pews  or  long  benches  render  almost 
impossible. 

I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  thought  to  imply  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  be  said  against  chairs ;  but  1  think  that  the  balance  of 
advantage  or  disadvantage  is  so  strongly  in  their  favour,  as  to  make 
their  general  adoption  highly  desirable. 

I  remain,  sir,  your's  truly« 

LONDIKBNSIS. 


FEROUSSON'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  lUuitrated  Handbook  of  Architecture ;  being  a  concise  and  popular 
aeeount  of  the  different  atylee  of  architecture  prevailing  in  all  ages  and 
eoimtries.  By  Jah as  Fesgusson,  M.R.I.B.A.  With  850  illustrations 
on  wood.     London  :  J.  Murray.    2  vols.  8vo. 

« 

Ma.  Fsboussok*8  illustrated  handbook  of  architecture  is  a  publication 
of  no  ordinary  importance  and  interest.  It  fills  up  a  void  in  our  litera- 
ture, which  with  the  hundreds  of  volumes  we  possess  on  that  science 
had  never  before  been  precisely  attempted :  and  it  fills  it  up  with  learn- 
ing and  with  ability.  The  latter,  Mr.  Fergusson  has  amply  mani« 
fested  in  his  previous  writings,  and  the  present  treatise  shows  that 
hifl  knowledge  of  Pointed  is  no  less  extensive  than  that  of  other  styles. 
The  Jesuit  is  the  present  two  volumes,  with  a  magnificent  apparatus  of 
850  woodcuts,  comprising  plans,  elevations,  sections,  perspectives,  and 
details ;  nearly  all  of  them  engraved  expressly  for  the  book,  and  each 
with  rigorous  honesty  telling  on  its  face  the  authority  from  which  it 
was  derived.  Of  these  the  first  is  devoted  to  the  non-Christian,  the 
second  to  the  Christian  styles  up  to  Renaissance,  where  the  work 
abmptly  stops  short.  In  the  present  notice  at  all  events  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  this  second  volume ;  and  even  of  that  we  cannot  hope 
to  give  a  complete  analysis. 

Mr.  Feigusson^s  own  views  differ  in  various  points,  more  or  less  im- 
portant, from  our  own ;  but  his  candour  and  research,  coupled  with  bis 
real  knre  for,  and  appreciation  of,  the  Christian  styles,  induce  him  to 
dwell  upon  ecclesiological  considerations  with  much  breadth  of  treatment 
due  it  may- be  in  a  great  measure  to  the  eclecticism  of  his  system,  the 
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point  of  which,  briefly  expounded  in  the  introdnction  to  tiw  iim 
i>olume»  ift  the  antieipadon  of  a  new  and  perfect  styie  cteated  by  the 
progress  of  modern  ciTiliaation.  This  is  in  fact  what  we  are  ourMtvn 
expecting  and  hoping  for,  only  that  we  believe  that  this  style,  vliile 
appropriating  the  meritorions  points  of  all  others,  will  take  its  depir- 
tore  from  the  good  ages  of  pointed  rather  than  from  any  other  poiod 
— and  from  some  period  it  mwi  start.  We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Feigiw- 
son  would  dogmatically  admit  thia  position.  In  this  oonriction,  and 
not  in  his  being  progressiye,  while  we  are  stationary  or  retrogresm 
consists  we  believe  the  foundation  of  the  differences  which  may  eai 
between  us. 

But  in  the  mean  time  we  are  neglecting  our  immediate  objed. 
**  l^art  II.  Christian  Architecture"  is  divided  into  ten  books,  viz.,  Ro- 
manesque style,  Lombard  and  Rhenish  architecture,  Gothic  architeetiife 
in  Fhuice,  in  Belgium,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  m 
Great  Britain,  in  Northern  Europe,  and  finally,  Byzantine  style.  Under 
each  head  the  eeclesiastical  and  the  civil  architecture  are  treated  of; 
the  former  mcH^e  copiously  and  with  numberless  plans  of  churcbef, 
nearly  all  drawn  to  a  uniform  scale  of  an  inch  to  100  feet,  an  arrange- 
ment, the  convenience  of  which  we  need  not  expatiate  on.  Of  these, 
several  of  the  most  remarkable, — thanks  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Marray, 
— are  transferred  to  our  pages. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  subject  than  the  cardinal  AAinctioB 
between  the  square  eastern  ends  of  our  cathedrals,  and  the  apses  of 
France  with  their  procession  paths,  and  radiating  chapeb.  The  hitter 
are  generally  considered  to  be  developed  out  of  the  simple  apae  of  the 
Basilica ;  which  Mr.  Fergusson  con^ely  describes  as  a  '*  solid,  seou- 
cylinder,  surmounted  by  a  semi*dome,  but  always  solid  below,  tboagb 
generally  broken  by  windows  above."  "  The  Ghevet,"  (as  Mr.  Fergu»- 
son  uniformly  terms  the  later  French  apse  by  way  of  distinetiOD)  on  the 
other  hand  '*  is  an  apse  always  enclosed  by -an  open  screen  of  cofamBS 
on  the  gprouttd  floor»  and  opening  into  an  aiak,  which  agidn  ahriyB 
opens  into  three  or  more  apsidal  chapds.** 

For  this  chevet  Mr.  Fergusson  discovers  an  origin  so  curioaa  tbiit 
we  prefer  to  give  the  description  in  his  own  words  :•— 

"  The  uses  which  the  variona  nations  of  Christendom  made  of  the  circolar 
form  of  building  left  them  bv  the  Homans  have,  been  more  than  once  adverted 
to  above.  The  Italians  usea  it  almost  always  standing  alone  as  a  tomb-hoii« 
or  a  baptistery ;  the  Germans  converted  it  into  a  western  apse,  while  some- 
times, as  in  the  example  at  Bonn,  they  timidly  added  a  nave  to  it ;  but  the 
ikr  more  ftvquent  praetiee  with  the  Germans,  and  also  in  England,  was  to 
boiki  first  the  round  chineh  for  its  own  sake^  as  in  Italy ;  then  the  tdogy  ler 
their  own  aeeommodatioa  added  a  ehoirr  that  they  taught  pray  apart  fniBi  the 
people. 

"The  French  took  a  different  course  from  idl  these.  They  built  rouod 
churches  like  other  nations,  apparently,  in  early  times  at  least,  intended  to 
stand  by  themselves ;  but  in  no  instance  do  they  appear  to  have  appHed  them 
as  naves,  nor  to  have  added  choirs  to  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  dergy 
always  retained  the  eireolar  bmldiag  as  the  sacred  depository  of  die  tomb  or 
relic,  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  added  a  atrai^t»lined  nave  lor  the  people. 
Of  this  daas  was  cvideaUj  the  chufck  whieh  Perpetuus  built  in  the  5tk 
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tnrr  OTCT  the  ^tc  of  S.  Hutio  at  Toun.  There  the  ihriiie  <na  lurnninded 
by  wTentj  pililt*  unuiged  in  a  circulu  form ;  the  OBVe  wu  lined  by  forty-one, 
— twenty  on  emch  tide,  wit}i  one  in  the  centre  of  the  weit  end,  u  in  Geis 
mkny,  Bnt  mare  intereiting,  becaute  more  cerUitt  tbto  thit,  i«  the  church 
of  S.  Benigne,  at  Dijon,  baiit  undoubtedly  in  the  flnt  year*  of  the  11th  eeo- 
tuiT.  uid  pulled  down  only  »t  the  Revolution.  It  had  been  preTiouily  care< 
fully  meanired  and  deacribed  in  Dom  Flaocber'a  History  of  Borgundy.  Aa 
■een  by  bim,  the  foundationi  only  of  the  nave  were  of  tlie  original  itructuK, 
for  in  the  year  1271  one  of  it*  tower*  fell,  and  to  damaged  it  that  the  whola 
at  that  part  of  tbe  church  wa*  then  rebuilt  in  the  perfect  Painted  style  of  that 
day-     Withont  entering  too  much  into  detail,  it  will  auffice  to  itate  that  the 


part  ahaded  dark  in  the  woodcut  ia  taken  literally  from  Dom  Plancher'a  plan, 
ngarding  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  contemponu^  deacriptiona 
are  ao  fiiU  that  Ttiy  little  uncertainty  can  eiitt  regarding  the  dimenaiona  and 
general  diipoiition  of  the  nave. 

"The  bodie*  of  the  confea»or«,  SS.  Urban  and  Gregory,  were,  it  appeara, 
originally  buried  in  the  church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  which  leemi  to  bave 
been  the  name  moit  properly  applied  to  thii  circular  building;  they  were 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  crypt  below  the  high  altar,  in  the  rectangular 
part  of  the  church.  Above  the  lower  story,  which  retained  it>  name  a*  a 
baptiateiT  and  burial  place,  the  upper  cburcb  waa  dedicated  to  tbe  Vi^in 
Mary ;  ahove  that  was  tbe  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity ;  and  on  tbe  top  of  the 
round  towers,  on  one  side,  as  in  the  S.  Qall  plan,  the  altar  of  S.  MicMel,  on 
tbe  other  probably  of  Gabriel."~Pp.  619,  6^. 

Another  church  of  the  same  plan,  but  of  later  date,  and  of  which 
there  are  remainain  aufficiency  to  enable  ua  to  trace  the  plan,  ia  that  of 
ChajTonx  on  the  Loire,  aa  follows : — 


Plan  ol  ChsRvui  on  Uw  Loire. 


'       l^ell   then  Mr.  Fergus  son  considers  that  the   "  CAewf"  represents 
ttiia  arrangement  simplified  hj  the  western  portioa  of  the  cird«  being 
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mI,  to  aa  to  throw  the  adytwm  within  view  of  the  dioir  nd  urc. 
A  very  early  spedmen  of  this  be  diicovers  in  S.  Mutin,  mt  Toon, 
rebnilt  in  the  ISth  centary,  utd  dettroyed  Bt  tiie  Preoch  KerolDtiim, 


ID  which  it  will  be  obaerved,  that  the  chevet  greatly  exceeds  a  iemi- 
circte.  More  completely  m  tta  modem  form  does  it  come  out  in  the 
glorious  Abbey  of  Cluny  in  Burgundy,  the  pride  of  monastic — u 
Cologne  of  caUiedral — architecture,  of  which  we  cannot  resist  giii&S 
the  plaa,  although  Mr.  Perguuon  does  not  allude  to  it  in  thii  juiU- 
posidon* 

llie  comjdetion  of  Cluny  it  will  be  remembered  dates  early  in  the 
)2th  century, — the  gigantic  narthex  only  being  later — and  yet  its  »« 
arches,  Romanesque  otherwiee,  are  obtusely  Pointed.  Tbt  magnifieeet 
pile,  580  feet  in  length,  fell  a  vlcdm  to  private  cupidity  in  the  time  itf 
persons  still  linug,  aod  only  a  few  fragments  remain  to  atteet  its  gigantic 
nobleneu.  The  influence  of  thi>  great  monastery  on  art,  on  letten,  on 
civilization,  and  on  the  modern  polity  erf  all  Kirope  never  an  pensh, 
although  it  never  has  been  adequately  realised  ;  Mr.  Fergusson  truly  ob- 
serves, that  in  tbeae  early  days  Cluny  was  more  important  to  France  tiun 
Paris  itself.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  plan,  that  the  august 
symmetry  was  damaged  is  Flamboyant  days,  by  the  substitatiosi  of  an 
enlarged  apse  for  one  of  the  original  semicircular  chapels  in  the  lar^ 
south  transept.  Curiously  this  chapel,  with  the  tower  of  that  tnuuept, 
are  amoog  the  few  existing  remnants.  The  identity  of  the  original  tran- 
septal  arraagement  with  that  of  Canterbury  is  very  strilciag.  The 
chevet,  with  its  monolith  columns  of  rarest  marble,  and  its  Majesty 
painted  in  the  conch-head,  and  still  existing  after  the  main  portion  ol 
the  church  had  fallen,  are  desOTibed  as  awfully  grand,  fiut  we  are 
wandering  from  our  subject  in  the  recollection  of  Cluny.  The  circnlai  : 
end  reproduces  itself  in  the  "  Crown"  st  Canterbury  which  Mr.  Fer- 
gosson  somewhat  inconclusively,  we  think,  imagines  to  stand  on  the 
*      •"-- :-B  of  (he  SaxoB  baptistery.     Btill  more  completely  does  it  coae 
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out  ID  the  crypt  of  the  same  church, 
under  the  apae.  Stiaoge  too  thkt 
we  find  it  Btill  in  the  moat  northern 
cathedral  of  all  Europe,  that  of  Trond- 
jem,  in  which  this  portion  of  the 
church  is  built  in  the  most  graceful 
First-Pointed. 

We  do  not  commit  ounelvei  with- 
out  further  research  to  the  lineal  de- 
scent of  the  "  Chevet"  of  Paris,  and 
Westminster,  from  Charrouz  and  S. 
Beni^e:  ne*erthe1es«,  the  subject  is 
■0  interettiDg- — and  those  churches 
so  curious  and  so  little  known,  that 
we  feel  it  due  to  Mr.  Fergusson  to 
■tate  his  views  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness and  to  invite  consideration  and 
discussion  on  them. 

In  Germany  the  original  aialeless 
apse  reproduced  itself  down  to  the 
later  days  of  purely  national  Pointed. 
Churches  such  as  Cologne,  were  mani- 
festly  planned  on  the  French  model. 
Here  and  there  a  compromising  plan 
occurred,  as  at  the  graceful  Middle- 
Pointed  structure  of  Xanten,  on  the  Pim  o#  ortbrt»i  or  it<«ll-. 
Rhine,  below  Cologne,  from  which  its  architects  may  hare,  in  put 
derived  their  Inspirations, 


FUn  of  Cboreb  at  XutcB  on  die  HhlDC. 

We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  abstain  from  noticing  Ae  ItitisD 
ground  which  Mr.  FerguSion  very  copiously  illnstrate*.  But  in  com- 
pensation for  our  discussion  on  apses,  we  must  give  the  plan  of  the 
one  square- ended  Italian -Pointed  church,  S.  Andrew,  at  Vereelli,  the 
first  Gothic  church,  as  tt  is  well  known,  across  the  Alps,  and  bu3t. 
moreover,  under  distinct  English  influence,  though  by  a  Frenchirdu- 
tect.  We  trust  that  our  readers  have  not  forgotten  the  engmving  of 
the  interior  given  in  Gaily  Knight,  nor  the  description  in  Mi,  Webb's 
"  Contiaental  Ecclesiology."     Mr.   Fergusson  calls   attention  to  >*• 


Ferguum^a  Haadbook  of  JnhUeeture, 


being  the  prototype — the  tqiure  end  apart — of  the  plan 
ctthednl. 


Flm  <<  a.  Aadrcv,  VtraUi. 
The  chapter  on  Spanish  eccleaiology  is  rer;  lucid  and  concise,  and  it 
bu  the  advantage  of  ^viog  pUos  of  several  churches,  illoatrative  of  the 
very  peculiar  choral  arrangement,  which  throws  the  Coro  into  the  nave, 
■od  separates  it  by  the  transept  from  the  Capilla  Real,  or  sanctuary.  Of 
these  we  borrow  two,  Burgos,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  church  of  great  com- 
plexity famished  with  chapels,  and  displaying  the  French  apsidal  arrauge- 
meat.    This  church  may  be  assumed  as  a  typal  Spanish  cathedral. 
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BerOle,  on  the  other  hand,  built  upon  the  exact  foondatkmiof  i 
moaque.  displays  a  plan  aingalarly  bald  and  inartificial,  and  which  no* 
thing  bnt  the  grandeur  of  the  dimennona,  and  richness  of  the  decora- 


TkUk  of  Uie  0»ni«lnd  of  SeTOIe. 


tion  can  relieve.  The  contrast  between  this  iquare-rood  area,  and  fsoA 
a  plan  as  that  of  Cluny,  one  of  the  noblest  ever  excogitated,  is  very 
curious,  and  full  of  suggestive  thoughts. 

We  shall  conclude  nearer  home,  with  the  plan  of  Glasgow  cathedraL 
which,  it  yrM  be  observed,  is  typal  of  its  geograj^cal  position,  com- 
bining, as  it  does,  the  square  end  of  the  English,  and  the  short  transept 
of  the  French  cathedraL  The  later  Scotch  architecture,  it  is  well 
known,  was  always  apsidal ;  but  in  First-Pointed  specimens,  bice  the 
one  before  us,  the  square  end  occurs.    Half-English  Mdrose,  rebuilt 
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ia  nuid-Pointed  d&ja,  Itkewbe  diipUys  it,  and  ao  does   the  ezeep- 
lioul  cbipel  at  Roalin,— which,  by  the  wsy,  Mr.  Ferguwon  decides, 


W  >t*  details  to  bavc  been  the  work  of  a  Spanish  architect.  That  it 
*u  the  wrark  of  a  fbretgaer,  aj^Mared  ceitaift :  the  question  was, 
*We  did  be  come  from  i 

Here  we  are  relucUntlf  compelled  to  pause  for  the  present.  We 
hope,  in  another  number,  to  resume  tbe  Httudbook,  aad  not  only  to 
<lraw  freth  instruction  from  the  plans  which  we  have  given,  but  to 
rater  upon  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  numerous  questions  of 
utbitectnrml  taats  of  ecdesiologlcal  euitom  raised  in  Mr.  Fergusson's 
wggesliTe  pages.  Their  nurelty  and  their  importance  have  dissuaded 
ui  tmia  attempting  now  to  pursue  our  work  any  further.  We  think. 
*e  ban  already  aaid  enough  to  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  a  work 
of  pecoliar  ustcrest,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  take  up  for  themselves 
tbe  pioUeKa  whidi  it  coBtaios. 

(Ta  be  cmlinued.J 
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Thb  Architectural  Exhibition  has  opened  this  year  under  circumstances 
more  favourable  than  have  ever  yet  attended  it.  in  the  exclusion  of  all 
drawings  already  exhibited  in  London,  a  sacrifice  no  doubt  itself,  but 
one  which  would  work  its  own  reward.  The  collection  is  so  extensive, 
and  the  ecclesiology  so  prominent  a  portion  of  it,  that  we  must  be  very 
brief  in  our  notices  of  the  respective  designs,  and  still  more  so  in  our 
prefatory  remarks. 

1.  The  new  Garrison  Chapel  to  be  erected  at  Edinburgh  Castle,  by 
R.  W.  Billings,  is  a  clumsy  jumble  of  Romanesque  and  modern  castel- 
lated, coming  in,  we  fear,  where  it  is  most  damaging  to  the  genuine  and 
interesting  remains  of  Queen  Margaret's  Chapel. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Barry  selects  Perpendicular  for  his  designs  for  the  Taunton 
Courts.  This  young  architect  shows  several  designs  for  the  Oxford 
Museum,  one  of  which  got  the  second  premium  in  Italian :  another  of 
them  is  a  very  tame  Third-Pointed. 

18.  The  proposed  Church,  Sneed  Park,  Durdham  Down,  Bristol, 
by  Messrs.  CFabriel  and  Hirst,  is  overdone. 

We  like  the  reality  of  a  brick  Homestead,  by  Messrs.  Beadel,  Son, 
and  Chancellor,  (23).  By  being  practical  they  attain  a  satisfactory 
SBSthetic  result. 

In  24  and  355  we  fiiid,  at  a  most  inconvenient  distance,  the  exteriors 
and  interiors  of  Mr.  Christian's  Church,  at  Tiptree,  Essex,  in  Early 
Pointed,  comprising  nave,,  aisles,  and  apse  under  one  span,  with  small 
transepts.    The  external  effect  is  too  like  a  large  hall  or  barn. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  protesting  most  strongly  against  the 
practice  too  common  in  the  present  exhibition,  of  separating  the  diffe- 
rent drawings  of  the  same  building  by  the  same  architect.  There 
cannot  be  an  arrangement  more  senseless  in  itself  and  more  inconve- 
nient  to  visitors. 

45.  Interior  View  of  the  Chancel  of  S.  Mary's  Church,  Lancaster,' 
(showing  the  proposed  Restorations,)  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Paley,  displays  a 
depth  of  bad  restoration,  of  which  we  could  not  have  thought  Mr.  Paley 
guilty,  viz.,  a  central  mass  of  seats  in  the  chancel,  between  the  two 
blocks  of  longitudinal  benches  which  fill  up  the  aisles  and  the  portions 
adjacent  of  the  main  building. 

48.  All  Saints  Church,  Thirkleby,  York;  recently  erected  as  a 
Monument  to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Frankland  Russell,  Bart.,  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lamb,  is  characteristic  of  its  architect ;  i.e.  there  are  eight  spikes,  we 
cannot  call  them  pinnacles,  round  the  spire. 

Mr.  Norton's  Church  of  Blaina,  near  Aberystwith,  (49)  is  a  cross 
Church  in  Romanesque,  and  does  not  escape  the  inherent  heaviness, 
combined  with  trimness,  of  that  style,  when  revived  for  modem  purposes. 

Mr.  Norton  likewise  displays  photographs  of  the  exterior  of  his  new 
Church  at  Bedminster  (493),  and  of  the  famous  Reredos  (486),  which 
must  be  a  very  striking  and  successful  work.  It  occupies  the  whole 
width  of  the  chancel,  being  itself  divided  into  three  main  canopied  groups 
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in  ytrj  lugb  relief,  the  Infiuiey  to  the  north,  the  Ascension  to  the 
sooth,  and  the  Craoifizion  in  the  middle,  with  statnes  of  the  Evangelists 
between.  On  the  whole  it  shows  a  boldness  of  conception  and  treat- 
ment, which  is  refreshing  in  modem  work.  The  dimensions  are  20  feet 
G  inches  in  length,  and  16  feet  in  height.  The  chnrch  itself  we  reserve 
for  personal  inspection. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Chamberlain  in  a  house  which  he  is  erecting  at  Birming- 
ham, for  the  very  small  sum  of  £2,300  (62)  felicitously  adopts  features 
of  Italian- Pointed,  a  style  well  suited  for  domestic  purposes ;  and  boldly 
branches  into  external  polychrome  of  yarious  coloured  bricks,  and 
encaustic  tiles.  We  noticed  last  year  some  sketches  of  details  by  him 
which  showed  promise.  Mr.  G.  J.  Eastlake's  Pointed  houses  for 
street  architecture  (54)  are  pretty,  but  with  rather  too  much  Puginio 
mannerism. 

58.  Interior  View  of  Hatford  Church,  Berks,  showing  the  proposed 
Restoration,  by  Mr.  J.  Brookes,  deserves  notice  as  a  bold  attempt  to 
carry  out  what  we  have  long  considered  a  desideratum  in  ritual  archi- 
tecture, a  constructional  Chancel  Screen,  of  which  the  germ  is  found  at 
Westwell,  and  at  Capel-le-Feme,  Kent,  and  which  alone  of  modem  archi- 
tects hitherto  Mr.  Butterfield  has  grappled  with,  at  Perth  and  Cumbrae» 
and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  chancel  parclosesof  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street. 
The  present  design  exhibits,  springing  from  a  low  solid  screen,  two  pillars 
and  two  responds  growing  into  three  equal  arches,  bearing  tracery  of  two 
sexfoiled  circles,  and  a  trefoiled  circle  above ;  the  whole  filling  the  entire 
space  up  to  the  roof,  and  so  combining  screen  and  chancel-arcb.  A 
wooden  pulpit  is  hardly  consistent  with  a  treatment  so  solid  and  striking 
of  the  screen.    The  church  itself  is  small,  and  destitute  of  aisles. 

64.  Design  for  a  Village  Church,  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Wade,  is  simply  ludi- 
crous—cruciform without  aisles,  the  windows  resembling  the  clerestory 
of  Lichfield,  and  the  tower  detached. 

Mr.  De  Ville's  Design  for  a  Church  (75)  is  a  bad  copy  of  a  German 
Romanesque  pile,  utterly  unsuited  for  present  requirements. 

Messrs.  Habershon's  Baptist  Chapel  at  Hackney  (73, 77),  is  a  pointed 
building  with  an  apse  to  hold  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Withers's  designs  are  noticed  elsewhere. 

We  note  "  big"  written  in  our  catalogue  against  (104)  in  which  Mr. 
H.  Lote  gives  his  notions  of  &  church  which  is  to  hold  1060  adults  and 
400  children  at  a  cost  of  £9200. 

112  and  113  are  the  exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  church  of  S. 
Pftul,  at  Tottenham,  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  C.  Gray.  The  building  ex-« 
hibits  much  boldness  of  originality,  not  altogether  to  be  commended, 
but  as  little  to  be  classed  with  the  vapid  eccentricities  of  Mr.  £.  B; 
Lamb.  The  plan  is  that  of  a  nave  and  aisles  under  a  span  roof  with  an 
apsidal  east  end,  the  style  being  a  species  of  union  of  First  and 
Middle-Pointed.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  external  polychrome  in  the 
brickwork,  but  the  chief  peculiarity  is  in  the  arches,  all  of  which,  both 
the  chancel  arch  and  those  of  the  aisles  are  trefoiled,  having,  moreover, 
in  lieu  of  mouldings,  a  chamfer,  with  flowers  in  relief.  We  are  puzzled 
at  an  external  eastern  door,  which  we  can  hardly  fit  to  the  interior  un- 
less there  is  a  passage  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 

VOL.    XVII.  B 
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'  Mr.  CloHon  exbibits  (117)  bufldings  fonnerly  intended  to  be  ereeled 
in  Victoria^street,  Westminster,  for  the  National  Society's  Trainings 
GoU^pe.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  misfortune  which  has  stmck  tbe 
^tire  ill-starred  Victoria-street  scheme  should  have  rendered  this 
building  impossible.  It  b  a  striking  collegiate  pile  in  Middle- Pointed, 
lofty  as  befitted  its  locale,  and  with  a  prominent  chapel : — only  wequei- 
tion  the  ritual  plan  not  a  little,  which  is  that  of  a  college  ohafiel,  tr- 
ninged  stall-wise  for  men,  with  a  transept,  parochially  benched,  for  tiM 
future  schoolmistresses. 

The  less  that  is  said  the  better  of  Messrs.  Deane  and  Hi]l*a  eoBfS- 
tition  church  for  Peterborough  (1^). 

We  extract  the  description  of  (141)  a  Free  Christian  Cfaoidi, 
Clarence-road,  Kentish  Town,  by  Messrs.  Wetten  and  Harris.  "  The 
church  will  accommodate  about  500  persons,  and  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £4000.  The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  structure  are  its  lof* 
tiness,  the  feeing  of  the  walls  internally  with  white  bricks,  tack 
pointed,  in  lieu  of  plaster,  the  variety  of  the  details,  the  open  move- 
able benches,  the  paving  of  tiles  throoghout,  &c."  We  are  not  s 
little  puzzled  with  this  building,  not  as  to  its  architectural  chaiaeier, 
which  is  unmitigatedly  bad,  composed  of  a  narrow  pincfaed-np  nsTe 
with  a  still  more  pinched-up  aisle  under  separate  gables*  boilt  in 
brick  and  without  any  dignity,  in  a  sort  of  intermediate  Pointed ;  but  ss 
to  its  destination.  A  "Free  Christian  Chureh"  would  imp^  sooe 
phase  of  Puritanism,  but  this  building  has  in  its  apse  an  appareatly 
solid  immoveable  altar,  and  the  pulpit  bears  statuettes.  Is  its  appelia- 
tion  an  alias  for  Irvingism,  or  some  imitation  of  Irvingism  ?  or  is  it 
Socinianism  of  the  school  which  has  raised  the  gorgeous  conteatide 
at  Liverpool  ? 

Mr.  Teulon's  proposed  church  at  King's  Crosa  (14%),  we  have 
already  noticed.  We  do  not  think  Mr.  Clarke's  design  fqr  the  same 
church  (150),  as  felicitous  as  it  might  have  been.  It  wants  breadth 
and  repose,  and  the  tower  does  not  rise  sufficiently.  Mr.  Clarka  slso 
shows  his  restoration  of  Rochdale  Church  (327). 

Mr.  Teulon  also  exhibits  his  almshouses  and  chapel  at  South  Weald, 
Essex  (161). 

Mr.  T.  D.  Barry's  cruciform  Tulse  Hill  church  (186)  is  too  square, 
and  the  aisles  are  cramped.    The  tower  is  placed  at  the  side. 

105  to  200  are  various  designs  by  Mr.  Truefitt,  exhibiting  boUaess 
in  his  constructional  treatment  of  iron  work,  for  purposes  ^  intenml 
domestic  utility.  His  own  church  at  Hidme,  Mandieater,  is  elsewhere 
noticed  in  this  number.  1 00  is  a  design  for  a  mural  monument  ex- 
hibiting mosaic  applied  centrically  against  a  wall  in  a  8qaare»hetiled 
niche.     We  see  no  objection  to  this  treatment. 

Mr.  C.  Laws*  competition  church  for  East  Monlsey,  Surrey  (iOt> 
affects  Middle-Pointed  and  shows  a  confused  line  of  gables. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Lee's  interior  of  proposed  new  chureh  at 
(904)  and  (416)  has  no  merit  but  size. 

The  obituary  window  by  Mr.  Willement,  and  reiedos  in  pscndo 
Romanesque,  designed  by  a  Mr.  Hide,  and  gaudily  painted  by  Meavs. 
Kuckuck,  at  Broadwater  chureh,  Sussex,  are  a  fidlore^  and  one  to  te 
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mndi  deplored  in  so  fiae  a  oharch.  Tbey  contrast  itrikingly  with  the 
seat  drawing  of  the  coloured  reetomtba  ol  the  reredos  at  S.  Cuthbert'a» 
Welk»  by  Mr.  DoUmao. 

232  to  236  are  curious  experimental  designs  for  coloured  brickwork* 
by  Mr.  R.  Kerr,  more  to  be  praised  for  intention  than  execution. 

276.  a  foil  size  ideal  figure  of  painting  in  fresco,  by  Gralli  and  Cotti, 
is  wretched  in  design  and  in  execution.  The  figure  is  meretricious, 
the  coiooring  gloomy  and  faded.     The  firm  exhibits  from  273  to  291. 

In  293  and  294  Mr.  J.  K.  Colling  exhibits  foliage  designed  from 
nature. 

Mr.  F.  Digweed's  village  church  (298)  shows  a  tower  capped  with 
intersecting  saddlebacks. 

Mr.  J.  Brown's  design  for  a  church  at  Torquay  (328)  is  tame. 

We  can  say  but  little  for  Mr.  Stride's  decorative  brickwork  applied 
to  a  chnich  (330). 

Mr.  J.  F.  Coaolly's  west  elevation  of  a  cathedral  (336)  seems  posi- 
ti^eiy  cq)ied  Arom  Mr.  Wightwick's  cathedral,  of  famous  memory. 

Mr.  Fisher's  design  for  the  decoration  of  a  church  (336)  is  not  bad. 
Tht  principal  tincture  is  a  light  green. 

367,  "  External  and  internal  views  of  the  Church  of  the  Most  Holy 
Hedeemer,  Rome;  now  in  course  of  erection  for  the  Redemptorist 
Fathers,  in  the  Villa  Caserta,  Via  di  San  Vito,  near  Sta.  Maria  Mag«> 
gioreand  the  arch  of  Gallienus,"  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Wigley,  represents  a  small 
usfed  and  apeidal  church  in  Italian  Pointed.  The  adoption  of  this 
Btyle,  and  the  selection  of  an  Englishman  as  architect  in  Rome,  are  facts 
the  singularity  of  which  need  not  be  expatiated  on.  The  same  archi- 
tect shows,  in  photograph,  (483,)  a  showy,  but  not  successful  fafade, 
proposed  to  be  appUqui  to  the  church  of  the  Ara  Coeli,  "  in  honour  of 
the  Immaculate  Ck>nception." 

399  is  part  of  Mr.  Ashworth's  progressive  restoration  of  Hverton 
church. 

We  really  must  remonstrate  with  Mr.  firuce  Allen  for  running  into 
grotesque  eztravi^ancies  like  his  "  Geometrical  study  for  the  crypt — 
Lille  Cathedral,"  numbered  410. 

Mr.  Yelf  s  design  for  a  church  (416)  is  too  fine. 

la  444,  Mr.  Griffith  follows  up  his  ecclesiastical  botany,  of  which  he 
exhibited  specimens  last  year. 

Mr.  W.  Burgess  gives,  on  a  large  scale,  a  carefully-executed  mea- 
sured drawing  of  the  Fi^he  at  Amiens  (446). 

Mr.  Owen  Jones  exhibits  a  drawing  of  the  polychromatic  decoration 
of  the  apse  of  Streatham  new  church  (553),  pretty,  but  too  slight  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes. 

558  to  562.  and  565  to  567,  are  most  elaborate  drawings,  by  Mr. 
Lambert,  of  Pogin's  painted  glass  at  Cheadle.  We  may  here  observe 
^ftt  several  specimens  of  painted  glass  are  exhibited,  none  of  them 
calling  for  special  remark. 

There  are,  moreover,  numerous  designs  for  cemetery  chapels  scat- 
tered up  and  down  the  exhibition,  showing  various  moclifications  of 
P<u&ted,  which  we  have  without  exception  passed  over ;  as  to  have 
noticed  them  would  have  been  to  have,  swelled  our  article  with  a  duU« 
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vniliom  carrait  of  condrmiwitinn,  as  Utde  agreeable  to  the  architects  u 
it  would  have  been  tedioos  to  ourselves  and  our  readers.  We  jnd^ 
it  the  better  coarse,  as  there  were  none  we  could  much  approve,  not 
to  select  any  one  for  comparative  praise ;  for  we  oould  not  conscien- 
tionsly  do  so  without  setting  apart  another  schedule  of  designs,  de- 
manding more  than  ordinary  reprehension.  The  world  has  yet  to  leara 
the  true  idea  of  a  cemetery  diapel,  architecturally,  ritually,  and  slio 
practically,  as  possibly  succursal  to  the  parish  church  for  other  offices 
besides  the  bunal  service.  In  the  mean  while  England  is  being  cms* 
bered  from  end  to  end  with  a  crowd  of  monstrous  deformities.  As  to 
the  dissenting  chapels,  all  we  have  to  say  is  that  we  pty  the  di^ 
senters  as  much  as  we  do  ourselves,  architecturally. 

The  number  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  (even  without  the  cemetery 
chapels)  is  so  great  this  year,  that  we  are  conscious  we  have  omitted 
some ;  while  we  find  ourselves  precluded  from  those  passing  notioes  d 
interesting  secular  buildings  which  we  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
offer.  We  the  more  regret  this,  as  the  exhibition  contslna  sevenl 
specimens  of  those  huge,  palace-like  structures  destined  for  warehouses 
or  chambers,  which  are  already,  with  all  their  arehitectural  short- 
comings, so  maricedly  and  so  advantageously  altering  the  appearance  of 
the  streets  of  London  and  Manchester.  Several  of  them  show  a  bold 
external  use  of  constructive  polychrome.  One  at  Manchester,  by 
Messrs.  T^vers  and  Mangall  (55),  soars  to  the  enormous  hei^t  of 
115  feet,  by  a  length  of  SOO  feet.  Persons  desirous  of  amusement  hsd 
better  look  at  M.  Horeau's  proposed  improvements  of  London. 

We  should  not  forget  that  Mr.  Oarling's  design  (95)  for  die  Oxfoid 
Museum,  one  of  the  six  selected,  is  in  Pointed ;  not,  however,  at  all 
strikingly  treated. 

In  addition  to  the  architectural  exhibition  properly  named,  there 
are  numerous  specimens  of  materials  shown,  and  of  constructive  fittings, 
grates,  and  so  forth, — such  as  ecclesiastical  metal*work,  by  Mr.  Hsrt. 
We  consider  this  feature  one,  not  only  legitimate,  but  useful  in  an 
architectural  exhibition ;  only  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  acquire  undue 
prominence,  or  otherwise  Suffolk  Street  will  become  a  reduced  copy  of 
Sydenham. 

The  use  of  photography  to  render  modem  as  well  as  ancient  boild- 
ings  is  a  healthful  sign.  We  earnestly  trust  it  will  go  fu  towards 
antiquating  the  delusive  system  of  showing  off  buildings  as  exhibition 
drawings,  against  which  we  always  have,  and  alwaya  will*  Boat 
strenuously  protest. 

It  will  be  recollected,  as  we  commenced  with  stating,  that  the  pre* 
sent  year  of  the  Architectural  Exhibition  is  the  first  during  wlilcii 
drawings  previously  shown  in  London  have  been  excluded.   It  is  h^hly 
creditable  that  with  this  most  excellent  regulation  in  force,  so  many 
designs  should  have  been  collected.     We  look  upon  the  present  yenr  na 
a  fresh  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  for  which  we  desire  end 
expect  a  future  course  of  usefulness  wholly  incommensurable  by  its 
vious  efforts.   It  depends  upon  the  architects  themselves  to  render 
this  success,  in  which  the  more  general  display  of  plans  and 
will  be  no  unimportant  element. 
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Thbbb  are  curious  coincidences  in  Ecclesiology,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  science ;  and  one  of  them,  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its 
locality,  will  be  suggested  by  the  very  title  of  the  following  paper.  It 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  one  of  the  latest  and  most  gorgeous 
among  the  edifices  of  the  older  English  Church,  one  whose  very  beauty 
speaks  so  painfully  of  the  decline  of  art,  one  whose  decorations  testify 
to  the  worldliness,  and  erastianism,  and  corruption  of  Tudor  times. 
Saint  George's  Chapel,  should  almost  look  down  on  a  building,  one  of 
the  earliest  firstfruits  of  the  present  church  revival,  plain,  simple,  un- 
pretending, stem, — bearing  evidence,  in  its  very  want  of  decoration,  to 
its  design,  and  yet  evincing,  by  its  mastery  over  inferior  materials,  and 
its  independence  on  external  ornament,  as  hopeful  a  proof  of  the  revived 
art,  as  it  does  of  the  revived  earnestness  of  the  English  Church. 

Most  of  our  readers  are  aware  that  the  House  of  Mercy,  at  Clewer, 
for  the  reception  of  penitents,  has  been  carried  on,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  by  a  Sisterhood,  since  the  year  1849.  For 
some  time  it  existed  in  an  ordinary  country  house,  adapted,  so  far  as 
might  be,  (but  still  inconveniently)  to  its  purpose.  Surrounding  land, 
to  the  extent  of  fifteen  acres,  having  been  purchased,  the  new  erection 
— somewhat  to  the  north  of  the  old  house — was  commenced  in  1854, 
and,  three  sides  of  the  quadrangle  having  been  finished,  it  was  opened 
by  the  Bishop  on  the  Vi^  of  Saint  Andrew  last*  The  architect  is 
Mr.  Woodyer :  and,  as  we  have  not  always  been  able  to  agree  with 
the  designs  and  arrangements  of  that  gentleman,  it  is  the  more  incum- 
bent on  us  to  say  that  we  never  yet  saw  a  building  which  gave  us  the 
idea  of  greater  pains  and  more  workmanUke  thought  having  been  be- 
stowed on  its  minutest  details,  as  well  as  on  its  general  design,  than 
this. 

It  is  with  the  three  before-named  sides  of  the  quadrangle  that  we  are 
principally  concerned ;  and  we  can  only  criticise  the  fourth  (which,  it  is 
hoped,  may  be  begun  in  the  spring)  from  the  general  sketch.  First 
we  will  give  an  idea  of  the  whole  arrangement.       ^ 

The  House  of  Mercy,  then,  forms  a  quadrangle,  of  which  the  north 
and  south  sides  are  carried  considerably  beyond  the  square.  The  east 
side  is  simply  a  cloister.  The  north  (of  three  stories,  including  the 
dormers)  contains, — the  dormitories  for  the  penitents, — with  rooms  for 
the  Sisters  in  charge,  intermixed, — ^the  class  rooms,  the  dining-rooms, 
dairy,  &c., — an  oratory,  and  the  temporary  chapel.  Still  to  the  north 
is  the  tower,  which  carries  the  great  tanks  and  the  ventilation  shafts. 
The  west  side  has  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  other  offices ; — towards 
the  sonth  end  of  this  is  the  principal  entrance.  These  then,  are  finished, 
and  in  full  work.  The  south  side  will  contain, — the  Sisters'  own 
rooms  (for  those,  we  mean,  who  are  not  actually  engaged  with  the  pe- 
nitents,) the  "  Community  room,"  the  chapel,  and  to  the  south  of  it, 
and  projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  southern  fa9ade,  the  Infirmary, 
Here  aho  will  be  the  rooms  for  probationers  and  for  penitents  of  a  higher 
claM  in  society.    The  whole  is  of  red  brick,  even  to  the  muUions  of 
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the  windowB,  without  any  stone  dressing,  or  any  admixture  of  blu^ 
banding  or  devices.  The  colour  is  good,  and  the  masonry,  (d  sncfa 
a  word  may  be  applied  to  such  a  material)  is,  and  more  especially  in  iti 
buttresses,  very  ieUing,  The  style  is  Middle*Pointed,  with  perhaps  no 
further  deviatioos  from  precedent  than  the  necessity  of  the  case  msy 
justify.  As  a  general  rule,  the  windows  of  the  rooms  occupied  by 
Sisters  are  foHsted ;  those  for  the  penitents  without  foliation. 

We  will  now  suppose  ourselves  to  be  entering  at  the  great  door :  snd 
to  be  going  round  the  building  from  south  to  north. 

The  space  intenwning  between  the  outer  door,  in  the  boundary  mlU 
and  that  of  the  building  itself,  is  corered  in  with  a  solid,  flattish,  tim- 
bered roof.     On  entering  the  building  itself — (the  great  dooxs  are  very 
well  treated  and  effeotive,Vto  the  right  are  two  small  rooms,  one  of 
which  is  the  porteress's  lodge^^^kbove  these  are  the  temporaiy  bed- 
fooms  for  the  probationers,  and^or  the  Sister  in  charge  of  them.   Tnia« 
ing  to  the  left,  we  enter  the  west^n  cloister.  Thb  ia  a  lean»to,  lighted 
from   the  east  by  a  succession  of  windows  in    wocklen  frames,  of 
the  shape  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  evening  beck  from  the  bottom,  aad 
regulated  by  balance- weights.     These  large  apertures  are  neoeseaiy 
for  the  sake  of  ventilation, — all  the  offices,  of  whatever  desciiptioo, 
opening  into  this  passage.    These  offices  themselves  are  lighted  by 
very  large  dormer  windows,  each  containing  eight  square- headed  li^ts, 
arranged  five  and  three.    The  apex  of  the  roof  on  this  side  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  long,  narrow*  flattish,  second  roof,  the  sides  being  open  with 
luffer  boards, -much  alter  the  fashion  of  the  upper  stage  of  a  paper  mill 
From  tbe  western  cloister,  and  to  the  left  hand,  we  first  enter  the 
tronta^-room,  attached  to  which  is  a  shuttered  aperture  for  sending  Uk 
dothes  out.     (It  may  be  proper  here  to  notice  that  washing  forms  a 
considerable  part  of  the  penitents'  woriL ;  and  the  necessary  commuin- 
oations  with  the  exterior  are  so  managed,  as  to  render  any  prohibited 
intercourse  next  to  impossible.     Hence  the  shuttered  window  instead 
of  the  door.)     S^  going  on,  we  next  have  to  the  left  the  iwt4»Awrse ; 
this  communicates  with  another  shuttered  aperture  for  taking  the  iincn 
in,  and  joins  the  fire«room.     Next  comes  the  kUd^em,  lighted  by  a 
lofty,  octagonal,  lufered  lantern,  of  excellent  timber  work,  whidi,  ex- 
ternally, is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  building.    It  ia  to  be 
observed  that  all  these  various  departments  oan  be  (and  at  night  are) 
completely  shut  off  from  each  other ;  an  arrangement  wUch  ia  fbaad 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  due  order  and  sobardination*     This 
western  cloister  on  the  east  opens  into  the  quadrangle  :  thou^  a  lean- 
to,  as  we  have  said,  the  principals  are  distinguished  by  a  very  elegant, 
and  somewhat  solid-looking,  trefoiled  brace;  an  arrangement  which 
forms  an  excellent  perspective  effect.     At  the  northern  door  the  atmea 
are  taken  in ;  here  also  is  the  larder  and  the  room  for  the  Sister  in 
charge  of  the  kitchen,  &c. 

We  now  enter  the  north  ride.  Here  there  is  no  cloist^,  but  a  pea- 
sage  running  along  the  whole :  the  dairy,  and  two  dining»rooBKa»  ia« 
tended  for  penitents,  one  of  which  for  the  present  is  occupied  hf  the 
Sisters,  until  their  own  rocmia  can  be  erected.  At  the  north-east  end 
of  the  quadrangle,  is  a  room,  excellently  contrived,  for  ckiaka  and 
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bonnets.  It  ia  open  on  two  Bidet,  with  a  double  row  of  banisten,  so  as 
to  permit  free  ventilation.  Next  to  this  is  the  penitents*  day  room,  with 
two  tables,  and  a  desk,  for  reading  at  stated  times.  If  we  turn  to  the 
east,  from  the  same  north-east  end,  we  shall  first  to  our  right  have  a  class* 
room  for  penitents,  for  the  present  used  as  the  Sisters*  community- 
room,  large,  cheerful,  and  very  real :  a  south  window  of  three  lights^ 
sofa  and  piano,  the  walls  hung  with  pictures,  &c.  We  may  observe 
that  all  the  fire-places  are  managed  much  in  the  same  way,  and  exceU 
lently :  stone  is  here,  almost  alone,  eroplo3red :  the  mantel- piece  is,  as 
it  were,  cut  into  two  portions  by  the  insertion  of  a  sunk  panel,  bearing 
a  coloured  tile.  To  the  east  of  this  is  the  Assistant  Superior^  room^ 
with  a  window  of  two  trefoil- headed  lights ;  and  yet  further  to  the  east^ 
and  forming  the  end  of  the  north  wing,  is  a  very  large  class-room,  well 
lighted  both  from  the  east  and  from  the  south.  There  would  be  good 
room  in  this  for  forty  penitents,  commanded  by  the  Sister's  desk  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment. 

We  ascend  by  the  staircase  which  is  in  the  great  tower,  and  may 
therefore  describe  that  first.  £xtemally,  it  is  very  massy  and  bold* 
with  overhanging  eaves,  and  a  pyramidal  head,  truncated  near  the  top 
and  surmounted  by  a  small  lantern,  also  pyramidally  capped.  Inters 
nally,  it  has  an  immense  brick  shaft,  enclosing  the  ventilating  ap- 
paratus, and  the  tank.  Round  this  the  staircase  winds :  the  bath*> 
room  opens  off  from  it,  and  the  same  fire,  that  regulates  the  supply  of 
air,  serves  also  for  heating  the  water.  To  the  east  of  the  tower,  and, 
as  the  French  would  say,  dominated  by  the  tanks,  are  other  offices  for 
which  a  large  supply  of  water  is  necessary.  They  are  approached  by 
a  long  passage,  which  we  mention  for  the  sake  of  noticing  an  ingenious 
arrangement  to  facilitate  inspection.  In  g<nng  along  the  passage,  the 
penitents  cannot  be  overlooked^  A  mirror  is  therefore  fixed  to  the  wall 
over  it  in  such  a  way  that  from  a  Sister's  room  above,  the  whole  space 
is  commanded.  No  one  who  has  been  taught  as  a  child  how  a  certain 
man  was  '^overtaken  and  slain  by  the  enemy,*'  because  a  certain  horse 
lacked  a  nail  to  a  certain  shoe,  will  despise  such  details. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  upper  passage  of  the  northern  wing.  Here  are 
the  dormitories.  Some  of  the  penitents'  rooms  have  four  beds,  some 
only  one ;  the  rooms  of  the  Sisters  are  interq)ersed  between  them,  and 
by  small  windows  command  them.  At  intervals  are  breaks  in  the  chain 
of  rooms,  occupied  by  large  tables,  on  whidi  the  clothes  are  given  out, 
and  also  serving  for  other  uses.  We  cannot  help  noticing  one  ingenious 
contrivance,  the  credit  of  which  is  due  to  Mr.  Cox,  the  intelligent  clerk 
of  the  works.  It  is  matter  of  importance  that  the  penitents  should  not 
be  able  to  fasten  themselves  into  their  rooms.  They  have  of  course  no 
bolts  or  locks  on  the  interior.  But  i^ill,  with  a  common  latch,  it  might 
iie  possible  for  them  to  insert  *  something  between  the  latch  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  **  keep,^*  which  would  prevent  the  latch  from  turning 
as  the  handle  would  have  it.  The  '*  caich'*  is  therefore  made  move- 
able, and  is  put  at  the  command  of  a  key,  which  the  Sister  in  charge 
oanies.  In  case  a  penitent  should  attempt  to  fasten  her  door  by  the 
x>nly  means  in  her  power,  the  key  is  inserted,  the  catch  turns  round, 
and  the  door  opens  at  once.    At  the  end  of  this  passage,  and  theie- 
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fore  over  die  Inrge  ebas  room,  is  a  small  oiatorf.  The  east  nindow 
is  an  unequal  triplet,  the  central  light  being  the  lowest,  with  a  pbin 
circle  in  the  head.  This  oratory  will,  when  the  boilding  is  finished, 
serve  for  use  of  those  Sisters  only  (four  in  nomber)  who  are  in  sctml 
charge  of  the  north  wing ;  the  others  will  of  course  have  access  to  their 
own  chapel.  The  third  story,  which  is  in  the  roof,  is  calculated  for 
more  penitents,  and  contains  at  the  east  end  the  temponuy  chapel. 
This  calls  for  no  particular  notice ;  it  is  as  well  arranged  as  circiim* 
stances  will  admit ;  the  altar  is  properly  vested.  Owing  to  a  neoesn^ 
in  the  shape  of  the  apartment,  the  Sisters  at  present  sit  nearest  the 
altar,  the  Superior  and  Assistant- Superior  alone  occupying  their  proper 
places.  This  will  be  rectified  in  the  true  chapel.  We  wish,  however, 
that  even  temporarily,  the  blue  rim  of  glass  to  the  two  small  eastern 
windows  had  not  been  admitted.  Hiis  eastern  gable  is  aufficieotiy 
striking  from  the  exterior.  The  lower  story,  with  its  two  two-light 
windows,  the  class-room  ;  flanked  by  angular  buttresses  of  two  stsges, 
and  with  a  central  buttress  of  one.  Above  the  latter,  a  aligbtly  joo- 
jecting  oriel,  (the  east  end  of  the  oratory)  which  runs  up  pyransidaUy, 
and  terminates  in  a  brick  cross ;  on  each  side  of  this  is  a  window, 
(those  which  form  the  east  end  of  the  temporary  chapel.) 

We  now  come  to  the  east  side,  which  consists  of  a  simple  dotster; 
it  coDtains  nine  bays,  the  central  one  being  taken  up  with  the  entrance, 
on  the  one  side  into  the  quadrangle,  on  the  other  into  the  garden. 
On  each  side  of  this  to  the  east  are  four  windows  of  four  lights  eadi, 
acutely- pointed  trefoils,  with  interjacent  buttresses  of  two  stages. 
This,  seen  from  the  garden,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  may  be 
done  with  simple  red  brick,  where  there  is  no  actual  size  to  give  grsn* 
deur  to  separate  details.  On  the  interior,  each  bay  has  a  single  light, 
and  from  the  quadrangle  an  arch  of  construction,  which  excellcntiy 
relieves  what  might  else  be  a  monotonous  space.  The  tiling  of  this 
cloister  is  very  good ;  the  walls  are  illuminated  with  legends ;  that  for 
example  over  the  door  into  the  north  wing,  "  Him  that  oomelh  onto 
Me,  &c." 

The  southern  wing,  as  we  have  said,  is  not  yet  begun,  and  we  can 
only  make  a  few  remarks  on  it  from  the  plans.  The  chapel  ocCTipiifs 
its  eastern  portion,  and  projects  far  beyond  the  east  cloister.  This,  very 
properly,  is  of  a  character  far  more  ornate  than  the  rest  of  the  building. 
The  east  window,  of  three  divisions,  the  two  side  ones  of  two  trefoiled 
lights,  the  centre  one  of  a  single  trefoiled  light,  carries  two  and  osie 
quatrefoiled  circles  in  the  head ;  on  the  south  side,  to  the  eastward  of 
the  projecting  infirma^,  we  have  two  adjacent  windows  of  two  trefoiled 
lights  each.  The  beA  turret  is  on  the  north  side.  All  this  is  very 
pretty ;  so  also  is  the  rest  of  the  wing,  which  however  we  would  rather 
not  criticise  from  the  drawings,  because  before  many  months  we  hope 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  noticing  the  original.  We  will  only  naake 
two  remarks  by  way  of  advice  on  this  same  sooth  side. 

1.  We  think  the  simple  employment  of  red  brick,  without  stone 
dressings,  and  without  any  kind  of  ornament,  not  only  excusable*  bat 
commendable.  But  the  case  would  be  different  as  regards  the  chapel ; 
and  here  we  hope  to  see  in  the  building  itself  stone  dressings.     The 
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example  of  the  Cistercians  might  be  quoted  against  ns.  To  which  we 
wodd  reply  that,  granting  the  Cistercians  right,  and  all  other  orders 
wrong,  the  enormous  size  of  their  early  churches, — witness  Pontigny, 
witneaa  Citeaux,  witness  Alcoba^i, — would  ennoble  an  apparent  mean- 
ness in  ornamentation.    That  excuse  cannot  be  pleaded  here. 

.  2.  We  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  gabling  of  the  chapel,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  adjacent  buildings.    When  this  edifice  stands 
on  the  north  or  south  side,  so  that  its  gable  is  parallel  with  that  of  the 
wing  of  which  it  comprises  a  part,  the  difficulty  must  necessarily  occur. 
In  former  days,  it  seems  to  have  been  overcome  in  three  ways :  either 
.by  the  superior  height  of  the, church;  or  by  a  difference  in  the  line  of 
the  building ;  or  by  a  break  between  it  and  the  contiguous  edifice. 
Every  one  must  have  lamented  at  that  otherwise  noble  college  of  Hurst, 
how  the  hall  and  chapel  are  so  contrived,  that  the  former,  at  a  distance, 
will  have  the  appearance  of  being  the  nave  of  the  latter.    We  trust  that 
no  similar  mistake  will  disfigure  the  beauty  of  Clewen 

Our  readers  will  see  that-r-apart  from  any  religious  view — we  con- 
sider the  House  of  Mercy  a  work  of  high  art  We. do  so  on  several 
distinct  grounds :  the  novelty — so  far  as  ancient  precedent  is  con- 
cerned—of the  idea ;  the  nature  of  many  of  the  details — {difficile  est 
proprie  communia  dicere — and  if  to  write,  certainly  to  build,)  and  the 
character  of  the  materials  employed.  We  trust  that  before  many 
months  have  elapsed  we  shall  be  called  to  notice  the  final  completion 
of  the  erection ;  and  in  the  meantime  wishing  the  work  most  heartily 
Goo  speed,  we  will  conclude  by  expressing  our  hopes  that  its  past 
success  may  be  an  earnest — and  we  could  scarcely  wish  more — of  its 
future  progress. 
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1*His  church  we  consider  to  be  an  extremely  successful  modem  com- 
position.     It   consists   of    chancel  with   north   and    south   chapels, 
r'vro  transepts,  nave,  aisles,  and  western  tower.     The  situation  too  ia 
•yrcry  remsrkable.     Rising  abruptly  to  a  considerable  height  from  the 
x3C»rth  and  west,  on  the  hill  formerly  crowned  by  the  ancient  castle  of 
X>vindee,  the  foundation  quite  overtops  the  roofs  of  many  of  the  adjacent 
Isouaes ;  and  the  enormous  height  of  the  edifice  itself,  thrown  up  on 
scstfh  an  elevation,  renders  the  church  a  most  conspicuous  object  in 
distant  view  of  the  town. 

is  fitting  in  a  Scotch  building  of  such  dimensions,  it  is  apsidal, 
th^  apse  being  pentagonal.  The  eastern  windows  are  of  two  trefoil 
with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head.  The  groining  of  the  apse  is  of 
;  and  very  good, 
chancel  itself  it  is  more  difficult  to  criticise,  because  the  fittings, 
lao^^h  they  had  arrived  when  we  visited  the  church,  were  not  in  their 
,  and  indeed,  were  scarcely  unpacked.  They  are  by  Rattee,  and 
as  we  were  able  to  judge)  are  very  good.  We  need  not  say 
the  chancel  is  stalled,  besides  which  there  is  a  quasi-throne  for  the 

e  ire  indebted  to  a  Iocs!  paper  for  some  details  which  we  have  inserted, — ^d. 
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'  BUhop.    The  altar-fittiiigs  are  temporary.    The  Bialiop*!  seat,  with  a 

'  miaerere,  is  on  the  north  side.    There  is  one  pier  arch  both  to  the 

north  and  to  the  aoath,-— of  early  Middle-Pointed,  aa  the  whole  church 

ia,—- circular,  with  octagonal  flowered  capitals,  and  circolar  on  octagonal 

base.     The  eadtem  willows  in  the  aisles  are  rather  quaint  than  pretty, 

'  having  one  trefoH  light  with  a  trefoil  in  the  head.    Thoee  on  the  north 

■  and  south*  are  of  two  lights,  treioiled  and  quatrefoQed  in  the  head. 

These  aisles  are  Idui-to. 

The  enormous  height  of  the  tmnsept  is  one  of  the  most  strildng  fea- 
'  tares  in  the  building.    The  windows,  nordi  and  south,  are  of  four 
lights  m  two  divisions.     Hiere  is  an  eight-foiled  star  in  the  head. 
•Tbe  muilions  are,  perhaps,  rather  thin.     In  the  nave,  everything  is  sa- 
crificed to  height,  and  the  efiect  is  worth  the  sacrifice.  There  is  neither 
clerestory  nor  any  attempt  at  a  trifbrium*     The  piers  are  very  high 
and  slender,  clustered  of  four,  and  with  octagonal  bases*    There  are 
four  bays.    The  aisles  are  a  kind  of  medium  between  ordinary  leans-to, 
and  that  succession  of  transepts  wbich  are  not  uncommon  in  foreign 
town  churches  :  the  lateral  gables  being  aimply  made  out  of  the  roof, 
and  not  constructional  from  the  stonework.    Tine  windows  of  three 
'  lights,  nordi  and  south,  are  varied  and  good.    The  roof,  bodx  of  the 
tiave,  and  of  the  west  aisles,  is  prettily  and  effectively  powdered  in 
brown  and  white. 

The  pulpit  is  a  light  octagonal  structure  of  Caen  stone,  finished  with 
Peterhead  granite  columns  at  the  angles,  and  standing  on  a  base  also 
of  octagonal  shape.  Each  of  the  four  panels  in  front  has  a  sculptured 
^head  of  one  of  the  four  Evangelists  in  high  relief,  and  the  lower  portion 
of  each  panel  is  filled  up  with  diaper  work,  and  the  angles,  capitals,  and 
cornices  are  beautifully  relieved  with  granite.  The  hand-niil  of  the 
stair  is  also  of  carved  Caen  stone,  with  the  balusters  also  of  polished 
granite.  The  carving  of  the  pulpit,  aa  well  as  all  the  other  carving  in 
the  church,  has  been  executed  by  Mr.  Farmer  of  London. 

The  font  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  and  composed  chiefly  of  the  gray  sand- 

'istone  of  Forfarshire.     The  centre  block,  forming  the  pedestal,  is  a  stone 

presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Brechin,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  of 

Newburgh,  and  supposed  by  him,  from  his  antiquarian  and  geological 

information,  to  have  belonged  to  the  old  Abbacy  of  Lindores. 

The  brass  lectern,  by  Mr.  Hardman,  was  executed  from  designs 
approved  of  by  Mr.  Scott. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  church  is  the  belfry  arch. 
Itself  of  three  orders,  it  carries,  halfway  up  its  height,  a  projecting  ba- 
lustrade of  quatrefoils  for  a  kind  of  gallery  ;  above  which,  from  the  in- 
terior, the  west  window  is  visible.  To  the  south  of  this  belfry  is  a 
vestry  for  the  choristers  ; '  lighted  by  a  very  ingenious  and  telling  sky- 
light with  wooden  muilions.  The  vestry  for  the  clergy  is  in  a  kind  of 
crypt  under  the  chancel ;  and  is  entered  also  by  a  passage  from  the 
Bishop's  house  on  the  north  side  of  the  church. 

The  seats,  when  we  visited  the  building,  were  only  beginning  to  be 
put  in ;  they  are  of  deal,  but  good  and  effective  with  comparatively 
little  work. 

The  windows  of  the  apse,  by  Hardman,  have  the  following  subjects 
•beginning  from  the  north* west;  type  and  antitype  occupying  adjacent 
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ligbU  in  the  same  wiadow.  1.  The  Expulaton  from  Paradise  and  the 
Annunciation.  2.  Isaac  carrying  the  wood  to  Meant  Moriah,  and 
our  Lord  bearing  the  Gross.  3.  The  Brasen  Serpent  and  the  Cru- 
cifixion. 4.  Jonah  and  the  Resurrection.  5.  The  Translation  of 
Elijah  and  the  Ascension.  The  only  objectioii  that  can  be  taken  to 
this  arrangement  is  that  of  the  central  window*  by  which  the  Cr«ei&aioa 
k  pushed  out  to  a  side  light,  instead  of  occupyuig  the  midmost  and 
most  prominent  place, — a  fault,  which  there  sur^y  might  have  been 
more  than  one  easy  method  of  obviating. 

There  is  a  window  in  the  north  aisle,  by  Gibbs ;  and  the  west  wiadow 
is  by  Scott  of  Carlisle*  Five  new  ones,  we  understand*  are  ordered. 
Four  are  by  Hardman :  of  these,  two  have  the  four  Evaiigeliati,  two 
have  types  of  the  Holy  Euohaiist — ^The  Manna,  The  Paschal  Lamb, 
Elias  fed,  and  Melchisedec.  The  fifth  is  by  Scott  of  Carlisle,  and  haa— < 
The  Good  Shepherd,  The  Sower. 

But  it  is  the  tower  which  is  the  ehief  feature  of  the  building.  Imi<^ 
tated  from  the  ancient  tower,  still  existing,  of  the  great  church  al 
Dundee,  it  surpasses  it  in  elegance,  while  it  has  the  addition  of  a  spire» 
which  in  the  other  has  long  since  perished.  The  principal  entrance  i« 
en  its  west  side,  aj^roached  from  the  street  by  three  or  four  flights  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  steps  in  all.  There  are  two  external  gallenea 
corbelled  out  from  the  main  tower,  and  bolustraded  with  a  series  of 
quatrefoil  circles, — ^the  lower  at  the  base  of  the  belfry  windows,  the 
higher  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  weather-cock  is  235  feet  from 
the  rdad,  thus  making  the  diurch  the  highest  in  Scotland  :  there  is  a 
semi^ocfeagonal  turret  at  the  south-west  end,  capped  with  a  very  solid 
pinnacle,  and  farming  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  tower* 
There  are  two  adjacent  belfry  windows,  managed  remarkably  well. 
Under  the  transom,  they  are  each  of  a  single  light;  above  that,  there 
are,  in  each,  two  trefoil  lights  with  a  foliated  circle  in  the  head.  In  the 
lower  stage  of  the  tower  there  .is  properly  but  one  window  on  the 
western  side,  two-lighted  and  with  two  and  one  trefoils  in  the  head* 
Under  this  comes  the  porch,  from  the  necessity  of  the  ground  of  very 
shallow  projection ;  but  nothing  can  be  better  or  more  delicate  than 
the  mouldings  of  the  three  great  orders  in  the  western  entrance. 

The  principal  dimensions  of  the  edifice  are  a»  follows :  the  length  of 
the  nave  is  84  feet  4  inches,  and  its  width  34  feet ;  the  width  of  each 
side  aisle  is  10  feet  6  inches ;  and  the  total  width  of  the  church 
at  the  transept  is  64  feet.  The  length  of  the  chancel,  including  the 
apse,  is  35  feet,  and  its  width  24  feet  *,  the  height  of  the  walls  to  the 
nave  roof  is  42  feet,  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  apex  of  the 
nave  roof  is  67  feet ;  the  height  from  the  floor  of  the  chancel  to  the 
groining  of  the  roof  is  45  feet.  The  tower  is  27  feet  square  at  the  base 
externally. 

.  In  conclusion*  we  most  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Scott  on  this  very 
successful  work.  It  is  an  example  of  a  formidable  difliculty  success- 
lolly  overcome ;  since  it  is  simply  what  it  pretends  to  be,  a  large  town 
church,  neither  cathedral  nor  collegiate,  but  exactly  suited  to  the  want 
which  it  is  intended  to  supply. 

The  Bishop's  house  adjoins  it  on  the  north  side ;  and  communicates 
with  the  vestry  by  a  passage  tunnelled  underneath  the  chanoeU 
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DR.  LUSHINGTON'S  JUDGMENT. 

Ths  decision  of  the  judge  of  the  CouBistory  Court  of  London  in  the 
cause  of  Westerton  v.  liddell  was  delivered  so  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  our  last  number  that  enough  time  has  elapsed  for  the  subject  to 
have  been  worn  almost  threadbare  by  the  criticisms  of  our  contempora- 
ries. Under  these  circumstances  we  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  a 
detailed  examination  of  this  most  unsatisfactory  judgment,  but  merely 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  certain  points  of  importance. 

In  the  first  place  the  gain  is  not  small  of  having  had  it  authoritatively 
laid  down  by  Dr.  Lushington  that  the  rubrics  of  the  last  rerision  of  the 
Prayer  Book  constitute  the  present  law  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
that  no  length  of  desuetude,  and  no  possible  inconvenient  consequences, 
can  diminish  their  stringency  and  legal  obligation.  This  principle  has 
been  constantly  asserted  in  our  pages  :  and  we  are  truly  thankful  to 
see  it  now  enforced  by  an  ecclesiastical  court.  It  can  escape  no  one 
that  those  who  would  be  most  inclined  to  exult  in  the  practical  conclu- 
sions of  Dr.  Lushington's  judgment  have  most  to  fear  from  a  compul- 
sory enforcement  of  the  rubric.  We  do  not  counsel  retaliatory 
proceedings  ;  but  it  is  well  that  all  should  thoroughly  understand  that 
the  weapon  which  has  been  used  against  the  Knightsbridge  churches 
cuts  more  ways  than  one. 

How  little  inclined  Dr.  Lushington  has  shown  himself  to  carry  out 
his  own  principle,  is  exemplified  in  his  condemnation  of  a  credence- 
table, — an  article  of  furniture,  not  indeed  of  obligation,  but  of  manifest 
convenience,  and  plainly  implied  in  a  rubric  added  to  the  Prayer  Book 
by  its  last  revisers.  But  ibln  point  has  been  sufficiently  discussed  in 
the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  valuable  letter  to  Dr.  Lushington.  We  cannot 
bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  upon  a  well-argued  appeal  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  so  harmless  and  useful  an  ornament  can  be  pronounced 
illegal :  no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  make  it  binding. 

The  whole  question  as  to  the  greater  part  of  the  church  ornaments 
in  dispute  in  the  present  case  turns  on  the  point  whether  or  not  they 
were  in  use  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment. Is  it  impossible  to  find  out  now  what  was  in  use  at  that  period  ? 
Dr.  Lushington  thought  it  so  difficult  that  he  was  half  disposed  to  take 
the  easier  alternative  of  rejecting  all  ornaments  whatsoever.  But  it 
has  always  seemed  to  us  that  if  any  one  would  first  be  at  the  pains 
to  find  out  what  were  the  actual  ornaments  of  the  church  and  clergy  in 
England  before  the  end  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  and  then  realize  to 
himself  that  everything  that  was  not  specially  and  authoritatively 
altered  or  abrogated  must  of  necessity  have  remained  in  legal  use,  he 
would  soon  be  able  to  comprehend  the  force  of  the  existing  rubric. 
No  view  more  unreasonable,  or  more  inconsistent  with  the  whole  spirit 
and  history  of  the  Prayer  Book,  was  ever  enunciated  than  that  con- 
tained in  Dr.  Lushington's  dictum,  that  whatever  has  not  been  ex- 
plicitly ordered  is  implicitly  condemned.  It  is  almost  a  waste  of  time 
to  enumerate  the  particulars— of  theory  and  of  practice — by  which 
the  present  Church  of  England  shows  its  identity  with  that  of  the 
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times  preceding  the  Reformation.  It  seems  to  us  as  unpardonable  in  a 
lawyer  as  in  a  theologian  to  imagine,  as  Dr.  Lushington  seems  to  do» 
that  a  new  Church  was  constituted  at  the  Reformation.  The  most 
cursory  examination  of  Wilkins,  or  of  Cardwell,  or  of  Sparrow,  would 
show  Uie  contrary. 

The  truth  is  that  the  authorized  changes  in  the  externals  of  worship 
in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.  were  comparatively  very  few.  The- 
clergy  ministered  in  the  full  vestments  of  the  unreformed  Church, 
with  the  exception  of  the  orphreys  of  their  albs :  the  churches  had 
been  stripped  of  nothing  but  the  extraneous  eypellex  connected  with  such' 
images,  pictures,  &c.,  as  had  no  relation  to  the  regular  offices  of  the 
Church — that  is,  the  Hours  and  the  Mass.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  only 
change  in  the  high-altar  and  its  belongings  was  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  lights  to  the  primitive,  and  old  English,  use  of  two.  We  are  not 
saying  that  all  sorts  of  innovations  were  not  attempted  by  individuals. 
It  is  clear  from  the  history  of  the  times  that  the  greatest  discrepancies 
of  practice  prevailed  when  once  the  innovating  spirit  had  begun  to 
work :  and  often,  but  vainly,  did  "  the  Council"  try  to  repress  and'  re-' 
strain  such  irregularities.  And  hence  the  force  of  those  words  of  the 
mbric  "  by  -  the  authority  of  Parliament."  There  is  an  important 
passage  from  a  letter  addressed  "  to  all  Preachers"  by  the  Council, 
given  by  Wilkins,  (Concil.  IV.  27)  which  we  must  here  quote.  The 
letter  bears  the  date  of  May  1 3th,  1548 — i.e.,  in  the  second  year 
of  Edward  VI.  "  What  is  abolished,  taken  away,  reformed  and  com- 
manded it  is  easy  to  see  by  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  the  injunctions,^ 
proclamations,  and  homilies ;  the  which  things  most  earnestly  it  be- 
hoveth  all  preachers  in  their  sermons  to  confirm  and  approve  accord- 
ingly :  in  other  things  which  be  not  yet  touched,  it  behoveth  them  to' 
think  that  either  the  prince  did  allow  them,  or  else  suffer  them,'*  &c. 

It  is  very  important  to  notice  in  detail  how  little  the  regular  offices 
of  the  Church  were  interfered  with.  This  may  be  seen  in  Wilkins* 
chronological  arrangement  of  authoritative  documents.  For  instance 
in  the  first  year  of  Uie  new  reign,  some  time  between  January  28th, 
1547*  and  January  37th,  1548,  (according  to  our  present  reckoning) 
appeared  the  famous  Injunctions,  prohibiting  all  candles  "  but  only 
two  lights"  on  the  altar.  This  was  the  only  interference  with  the 
Mass.  In  the  same  year  (Concil.  IV.  11)  the  Order  of  the  Commu- 
nion was  published  ;  in  which,  after  certain  specified  alterations,  it  was 
commanded  that  the  office  should  be  performed  "  without  the  varying 
of  any  other  rite  or  ceremony  in  the  Mass  until  other  orders  shall 
be  provided.'*  In  the  beginning  of  the  second  year, — viz.,  February 
6th,  \b4\t — there  was  obliged  to  be  issued  a  "proclamation  against 
those  that  do  innovate,  alter,  or  leave  down  any  rite  or  ceremony  in 
the  church  of  their  private  authority."  (Concil.  IV.  21.)  This  man- 
date»  in  very  strong  language,  orders  everything  to  be  retained,  except 
the  custom  of  burning  candles  at  Candlemas,  of  ashes  on  Ash* Wed- 
nesday, palms  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  creeping  to  the  Cross  on  Good 
Friday;  which,  it  says,  the  Archbishop  had  already  prohibited,  viz.,  in  his 

^  Dr.  Lushington  seems  to  hare  doubts  whether  these  Injunctions  had  statutable 
force.    **  The  Council''  would  seem  to  have  thought  differently. 
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temi  (hklid  JmmfS  VA.  lUi.  giToa  by  wakiM.Cc»idl.IV.)& 
Ib  i\t»  foUowiog  month.  Febnuary  MUi.  154^,  Cvtmiicr  writei  to  kii 
«affirtg«ii«t  ordetiBs,  by  the  nuthcrity  of  Uk  Coonoil.  the  vtnoial  of 
all  ioMg^B— (but  t£e  crucifix  would  Be«o  to  be  not  iacUid^d  aUut 
condemnation.)  In  this  Bame  second  year  appeared  Graaraer'a  Viiita^ 
tion  Articles  fomMM  ii|po«.  and  re-echoing,  l^e  iBJunctions  ol  1^47, 
and  condenming  all  light«»  except  '*tiie  two  lighta  upon  tht  \i^ 
altar." 

Thia  brings  ua  to  the  third  year— ftom  Jm.  9S,  154t.  to  Jsn.  V. 
IH%*    On  Feb.  16  appewed  a  latter  (ConciL  iv.  3ll)  eammandkig 
an  inventory  to  be  wade  of  ckureh  goods^  and  complaiiui^  loudly  of 
the  improper  sale  **  of  vesteenta»  i4ate»  jev^  and  omaments,  sad  ia 
many  places  the  bdls  and  lead  also  of  their  ehnrohea.'*    In  the  foUov- 
ing  month»  March  13,  a  letter  was  isaaed  by  the  Council  on  the  aabjed 
of  Communion  in  UHh  kinda^  and  alluding  to  the  First  Fkayer-Book. 
Later  in  the  third  year — ^tfae  month  k  not  luiown — appeared  the  "  Ar- 
ticles to  be  followed/'  (Concil.  iv.  39,)  which  show  that  the  dovawi 
course  ol  things  was  stUl  in  progress  which  culminated  in  the  Paritea 
extreme  of  the  Second  Book :  an  extreme  from  which,  we  are  thankiiii 
to  say,  our  Church  has  been  in  a  state  of  gradual  reaction  ever  sisce, 
from  the  1st  of  Elizabeth  to  the  last  ReYieion.    In  these  '•  Aitidei'' 
the  old  Injunctions  (of  1547)  are  continued  to  be  enforced,  with  tks 
specified  exception  of  what  related  to  the  "  candles  upon  the  altar."^ 

The  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  before  referred  to,  has  made  gool 
use,  in  defence  of  the  Cross,  of  certain  inventoriea  of  church  ornasMots 
made  at  a  later  date  than  the  second  year  of  Bdward.  We  may  bei«i 
with  our  friend  Mr.  Chambera*  permiaaion,  mention  that  his  promised 
*'  Remonstrance  "  will  be  enriched  with  moat  impertw&t  extracts  finm 
the  inventoriea  of  the  later  yeaia  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  earlier  ^esia 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  now  preaerved  in  the  Record  Office^  which  «iU 
prove  to  demonstration  the  retention  in  churdiee  oi  Uie  oroaa  aad  otfaet 
ornaments  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI. 

Dr.  Lushington's  judgment  about  the  plurality  of  altar-eoveringiwill 
probably  be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  common  sense  of  the  public;  bat 
we  may  extract  a  note  from  Lyndewode  which  gives  an  useful  giocs  oa 
the  fact  that  the  important  constitution  of  Winch^sea,  He  Eceleiiii 
JBdificandia  orders  plural  omaments  iA  the  singular  number.  The  text 
orders  "  Vestimeutum  principals'*  and  again,  '*  Frontale  ad  magaan 
altare/*  The  note  is  as  follows :  "  Adverte,  quod  ea  quse  prmoedaatt 
et  quae  subsequuntur,  pertinere  debentia  ad  inventionem  parochianoian* 

^  In  a  correspondence  between  the  Dean  and  the  Archdeacon  of  Bristol,  wbich  » 
In  progreM  in  a  local  paper,  the  former  has  made  an  attempt  to  show  that  t^Htf-' 
Qtndles  ottf  ht  to  be  included  among  prohibited  oraamanta.  To  prove  this  be  ftn^ 
puts  forwaird,  aa  an  original  argument,  Mr.  RobertBon*a  opinion,  that  "  befixc  tbs 
sacrament '^  meant  "before  tbe  pyx,  i.e.  the  r««erved  sacrament'* ;  althoagh  tbii 
was  answered — we  think,  satisfactorily — tweWo  years  ago,  by  the  editors  of  tbe 
Hkrutyia  AnglUama :  and  next  he  argnaa^  ta  apparent  Anrgetftdneaa  of  the  lagM^ 
years  of  Inward,  that  the  *'  Artioles  *'  oi  the  MM  year  are  a  bettar  iatarpictsow 
of  the  practice  of  tbe  tecond  year,  than  the  Injunctions  of  the  iCri<  year ;  altilMagb 
the  very  object  of  the  Articles  was  to  authorise  the  omission  of  something  that  vas 
ordered  in  the  Injunctions,  thereby  proving  (we  should  have  thought)  that,  tiO  tJ^^ 
i.  e.  till  the  third  year,  altar.Hghta  were  hi  l^al  nae. 
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pommlxir  in  hoc  capttulo  ia  niiB«n>  lingvlaii,  tib.  hoc  modo,  Ordiiitle,* 
Missale,  Manuale,  Calicem,  &o.  £z  quo  videtur  quod  paroahiani  non 
tenentar  ad  plura  de  eodem  genere  iDvenienda  qaam  hie  ezprasBai 
ettamsi  eoclesia  eis  indigeat ;  et  sio,  at  videtur,  de  aliis  quibascanqaoft 
•  .  .  •  Possem  tamen  in  hoc  caau  taUs  contonanter  juri  dioere,  qnod 
iata  locutio  singalariB  eontineat  in  le  etiam  pluralitatem  in  eodem 
genere."  We  refer  all  who  are  intere»ted  to  the  remainder  of  the 
note,  (Lyndewode.  Provinciale,  Lib.  iii.  tit.  S7,)  and  to  following  notes^ 
wtiidti  show  that  some  difficulty  was  felt  as  to  the  nse  of  the  singnlar 
number*  But  it  was  surely  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  law 
only  imposed  the  mmtmuin  obligation  on  the  parishioners^  than  to  lay 
down  that  the  mention  of  one  altar-covering  excluded  a  plurality* 

We  learn  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  that  it  is  resolved  to  carry  the 
oase  by  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Arches,  and»  if  necessary,  to  the  Judicial 
Oommittee  of  the  Privy  Cooncil.  We  hope  that  our  readers  will  con* 
tribute  towards  the  necessary  expenses,  and  assist  the  conductors  of  th« 
oase  by  their  suggestions  and  the  results  of  their  investigations. 

We  conclude  with  the  remark  that  the  present  ambiguous  state  of 
the  whole  Ecclesiastioal  law  on  this  subject  must  go  far  to  convince 
all  partiee  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  restoration  of  flelf*govem* 
meat  to  the  Church*  The  present  state  of  things  is  an  absurdity.  The 
promoters  of  the  case  of  Westerton  t).  Liddell  are  unconsciously  work'' 
ing  for  the  speedy  revival  of  the  active  powers  of  Coavoeatbn. 
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Mt  nxAft  Mb.  Eoito&» 
The  question  of  the  alteration  of  the  Prayer  Book  may  be  regarded 
either  theoretically,  or  with  a  view  to  the  actual  civil,  and^-so  to  speak 
*— political  status  in  quo  of  the  Church  of  England^  and  different  results 
might  follow  our  entertaining  one  or  other  aspect.  I  propose  to  regard 
it  in  the  theoretic  aspect.  We  have  seen  various  schemes  put  forth— ^ 
some  for  the  abbreviation,  some  for  the  multiplication,  some,  strange  to 
say,  for  the  lengthening,  some  for  the  division — of  our  services :  schemes; 
from  each  of  which,  perhaps,  something  may  be  learnt,  and  which  all 
xmite  in  proving  thus  much-*tfae  growing  interest  on  all  sides  in  the 
composition  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Were  it  my  place  to  point  out,  among 
the  difierent  plans  proposed,  that  which  seems  to  me  to  unite  moat 
requisites  in  its  favour,  it  would  be  that  of  Mr.  Percival  Ward,  in 
his  recently.pQbKshed  letter^  Yet  even  here,  I  think,  we  have  some* 
tiling  to  desire :  and  I  propose,  with  your  leave,  to  devote  three  or 
lour  letters  in  the  Ecclmologist  to  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
That  we  shall  hear  more  of  it  in  the  approaching  session  of  Convoca- 
tiott,  we  can  hardly  doubt :  and  it  may  be  well,  therefore^  to  point  out 
ft  source  or  two  of  information,  too  generally  overlooked,  belfbre  tiiat 
event  takes  place. 

To  two  most  important  documents  I  will  at  once  allude,  because  I 
shall  have  to  refer  to  them  over  and  over  again.    The  first  is  the  report 
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of  the  Committee  appointed  by  Convocatioii  for  the  consideration  of  the 
sabject ;  the  secfond  is  the  able  work — and  we  mast  gb  back' for  many 
years  before  we  find  an  abler^—of  Mr.  Freeman,  on  the  Principles  of 
Divine  Service.  It  matters  not  that  the  Report  is  characterised— not 
unnaturally,  nor,  perhaps,  undesirably — ^by  a  certain  degree  of  timidity, 
nor  that  the  Treatise,  in  its  ingenious  making  of  points,  where  none  caa 
be  found, — ^in  its  curious  discovery  of  unintended  coincidences^ — ^in  its 
clever  and  plausible  hypotheses, — ^reminds  one  of  some  of  the  best  ef« 
forts  of  Sir  William  Follett,  on  behalf  of  a  valued  client.  To  write  about 
the  English  Frayer-Book  withont  constant  reference  to  both  of  these 
sources,  would  indeed  be  absord. 

At  present,  however,  I  am  not  even  about  to  discuss  the  question 
whether  a  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book  is  needed,  or  not.  It  will  be 
more  convenient,  I  think,  to  consider  the  matter,  in  the  first  place,  his- 
torically. There  was  a  time  when » in  the  judgment  of  the  majority  of 
the  English  Church,  the  then  Prayer  Book  did  need  a  revision.  -How 
was  it  effected  ?  What  was  the  principle  which  seems  to  have  actu- 
ated the  Reformers  ?  How  far  do  they  appear  to  have  come  up  to  what 
they  intended  ?  If  they  failed,  whiere  did  they  foil  ?  What  leader  did 
they  follow^  and  how  far  did  he  and  they  set  out  with  the  same  object 
in  view  ?  These  considerations  must  have  their  value  for  ua — the  vaiae 
of  precedent  for  the  timid,  and  of  experience  for  the  bold. 

For  we  are  come  into  a  place  where  two'  seas  meet.     On  the  one 
hand,  we  have  an  urgent,  a  crying,  an  overwhelming  need  for  more  fire- 
quent  and  more  popular  services.     We  have  an  amount  of  Daily  Service 
[I  am,  of  course,  now,  carefully  excluding  Holy  Communion,]  going  on 
amongst  us  which,  in  proportion  to  our  numbers,  has  been  known  to 
no  Western  National  Churcih  for  five  hundred  years.    We  have  a  popu- 
lation increasing  beyond  all  precedent ;  we  have  towns  enlarging  them- 
selves, and  engulfing  up  masses  of  men,  on  a  scale,  and  at  a  rate,  abso- 
lutely without  parallel ;  and — let  no  one  be  startled  at  what  I  am  about 
to  say,  for  it  is  the  very  truth, — ^we  have  a  Prayer-book,  so  fisr  as  Daily 
Service  is  concerned,  totally  uNTaiBD.     I  know  very  well  tiiat  we 
read  in  pretty  little  story  books — those  which  have  vignettes  of  angels, 
and  crosses,  and  monograms  of  all  possible  and  impossible  descriptioiis, 
— how,  in  the  good  old  times  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts, 
"  Anglican  "  peasants  used  daily  to  go  to  their  churches,  as  regularly 
as  to  their  dinner.     I  have  also  perused,  in  a  class  of  books  intended  iar 
still  younger  readers,  many  amusing  tales  of  dragons,  witches,  and  giant- 
killers  :  and  I  believe  these  as  much  as  I  do  the  others,  and  leara  a 
great  deal  more  from  them.     It  was  not  so;  there  never  was  dailj 
service  on  anything  like  an  extended  scale  ;  there  never  was  dafly  ser* 
vice  among  our  viUages.to  compare  with  that  which  we  now  are  privi- 
leged to  see.     What  there  was,  was  dying  out ;  what  there  ie  (and  Gob 
be  thanked  for  it !)  is  coming  in.     I  may  well,  therefore,  say  that  daily 
service,  in  anything  approaching  to  what  may  be  called  a  national  sosde, 
is  a  thing  as  yet  unknown  among  us.     What  wonder  if  we  find  difficul- 
ties, drawbacks,  inconveniences  ?     The  engine  is  on  its  trial ;  and  he 
who  blindly  ahuU  himself  up  in  what  hie  calls  the  past  (but  whidu  in- 
deed, 80  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  no  past,)— he  who  blindly  refuses 
to  inquire  whether  a  Uttle  alteration  here,  a  Uttle  easing  there,  would 
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not  hdp  us,  18  tiboiit  m  wise  m  the  engineer  who  •honld  persist  that 
his  engine,  on  Its  first  trip,  worked  perfectly,  and  that  its  jars,  and 
tightDess,  and  vibration,  were  necessary  parts  of  its  construction,  if  not 
proofs  of  its  excellence. 

But  then  we  have  a  difficulty  on  the  other  side.  If  we  once  begin 
alterations,  where  are  we  to  end  ?  How  can  we  say.  Thus  far,  and  no 
further  ?  To  what  a  torrent  of  innovation  ahall  we  open  the  gate? 
What  doctrine  will  be  safe  ?  We  ahall  have  lost  our  Malakhoff — the 
prestige  of  immutability — and  how  can  we  hope  much  longer  to  hold 
our  Sebastopol? 

Of  all  this  in  due  order.  Now  let  us  return  to  our  starting  point, 
and  see  what  the  revisers  of  the  older  English  forms  did  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

They  wanted,  what  we  want  now, — a  bond  fide  daily  service,  to  be 
attended  by  the  people,  to  be  shared  by  them,  to  be  understood  by 
them,  to  be  theirs  as  well  as  the  Priest^s.    What  guide  did  they  follow 
in  their  bold  attempt — ^how  hi  intelligently,  and  how  far  successfully  ? 
And  this  brings  us  to  a  work  which  it  is  wonderful  to  find  so  little 
qooted  or  referred  to  by  oar  ritualists :  I  mean.  Cardinal  Quignon's  re- 
viaion  of  the  Breviary.     Palmer  gives  but  a  brief  description  oi  it ;  and 
even  Freeman  only  refers  to  it  in  three  or  four  places :  and  yet  it  ia 
more  than  the  basis  of  the  English  Prayer  Book.    Were  we  to  class  all 
offices  into  families,  Quignon's  would  not  stand  with  the  Breviary, 
but  would  take  its  place  with  our  own  service:  and  therefore  it  ia 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Spanish  ecclesiastic's  reform,  in  order  that  we  may  thoroughly 
appreciate  our  own.     It  is  not  too  much  to  aay  that,  in  one  or  two 
important  changes,  it  goes  far  beyond  our  revision.    And  considering 
not  only  the  value,  in  an  ecclesiastical  view,  of  the  Preface,  but  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  every  edition  of  the  book,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  con- 
ferring a  benefit  on  your  readers  if  1  here  transcribe  the  whole,  insert- 
ing in  their  proper  place  the  parallel  passages  from  the  English  book. 
It  has  never,  that  I  am  aware  of,  been  reprinted :  and  it  is  well  that  it 
slionid  be  put  in  an  accessible  shape,  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
▼elope  or  to  further  the  reform  of  which  the  writer  speaks.    I  may 
mention,  that  I  quote  from  the  Pons  edition  of  1536.    This  is  an  exact 
reprint  of  the  Roman  edition  of  1536  (or  1535.  for /Aa/ point  is  dis- 
puted.)    The  latter  was  almost  immediately  called  in  and  corrected  for 
A  second  edition.     We  may  probably  conclude  that  the  Paris  reprint 
^«vx9iild  be  that  which  made  its  way  into  the  hands  of  the  Reformers. 
THe  brief  of  Paul  III.,  approving  the  book,  and  authorising  all  secular 
Olergy  to  use  it,  on  condition  of  obtaining  a  special  licence  (to  be  de- 
liwered  free  of  expense)  from  the  Apostolic  see,  is  dated  Feb.  5,  1535. 

Thus,  then,  runs  this  famous,  and  yet  little-known  preface  :  and  I 
svonld  entreat  your  especial  attention  to  every  word  of  it« 

«^  Ad  Sanetissimum  Patrem  et  Domimim  nostrum  Paulnm  IIL,  Pont.  Max., 
i  QitigDODit,  Tit.  S.  Crueis  in  Jerusalem  Presb.  Card,  in  Breviarium 
me  epufectum  Prnlktio. 
'^  Gegilanti  mthi.  Pater  sanotistiine,  atque  animo  repetenti  initta  veterii 
^atof^qoo  saneitttm  est  at  eleriei/  saeris  inttiati,  vel  sacerdotiis   pr»sa- 
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denies,  tingofis  dielms  perlegant  honurias  preees,  qnu  canoiiicas  etiam  tpfxllft- 
mu8,  tret  omnino  canne  apectatse  fuisae  videri  soIent  Quarom  ca  prima  at, 
quod  cam  ceteri  homines  in  qu&que  civitate  aut  suam  offidam  *ff^^  ''^  ^ 
Republic^  admiDi8trand&  sint  occupati,  clericis,  ex  eo  vocatis,  nt  Hieronjmiis 
testator,  quod  de  sorte  Domini  sunt,  pulque  bonis  eccleuaatieis  alontar,  boe 
potissimnm  negotium  dirinis  et  bumanis  legibus  est  injunctum ;  in  commis- 
sum  sibi  popidum,  ae  de  se  bene  merentem,  Deum  propitinm  habere  cmKta 
rationibus  enitantur.    Quod  non  solum  sacrificiia  emcttur,  aed  etiam  nredbo 

2  urn  a  pio  eorde  proficiscantur,  teste  Jacobo,  qui  noa  ad  precandum  coh(ntaB9» 
^rate  (inquit)  pro  inneem  ut  salvemini,  mnltum  enim  yalet  precatio  josti  sni- 
dua.  Altera  eauaa  est,  ut  qui  reliquo  populo  ezemplo  esse  debent  virtatii  et 
sanctimoniae,  astidu&  precatione  Deum  aUoquentes,  minus  opportnni  reddsa- 
tur  tentatori  Diabolo,  si  eos  invenerit,  lit  Hieronymus  ut,  occupatos ;  et  a  eog>- 
tationibus  caducarum  rerum  subinde  avocati,  contemplationt  dtTinamm  asnet- 
cant.  Tertia,  ut  religionis  quooue  futuri  magistri  quotidian^  aacrs  scriptnm 
et  biAtonarum  eedesiasticarum  lectione  erudiantur,  complectanturqne,ntPi»- 
lus  ait,  eum  oui  secundum  doetrinam  est,  fidelem  sermonem*  et  potentes  oat 
ezbortari  in  aoctrin&  sanA,  et  eos,  qui  contradicunt,  arguere. 

The  first  original  and  groasd 
whereof  if  a  man  would  seueh  out 
by  the  ancient  Fathers,  he  tbsD 
find  that  the  same  waa  not  or- 
dained but  of  a  good  purpose,  ssd 
for  a  great  advancement  of  godli- 
ness. 

But  these   many   yean  naik» 
this  godly  and  decent  order  of  tiie 
ancient  Fathers  hath  been  so  si- 
tered,  broken,  and  neglceted,  bf 
planting  in  uncertain  aloriei,s9d 
legends,  with   multitude  of  n- 
sponds,  verses,  rain  repetitioa^ 
commemorations,    and    synodilib 
that  commonly  when  any  book  d 
the  Bible  was  begun,  after  three 
or  four  ehapters  were  read  ont,  sll 
the  rest  were  unread.   And  in  iSsa 
aort  the  book  of  laaiah  wna  begaa 
in  Advent,  and  the  book  of  Gene- 
sis  in  Septuagesima ;   but  they 
were  only  begun,  and  never  nai 
through  :  after  like  aort  weve  othet 
books  of  holy  Scripture 


'  **  Et  profecto  si  quis  modum  precandi 
olim  a  majoribus  traditum  diligenter  eon- 
aulerit,  horum  omnium  ab  ipsis  habitam 
ntionem  manifesto  deprehendet. 


'  '*  Sed  factum  est,  nescio  quo  pacto,  hom- 
Snum  negligentift,  ut  pauUatim  a  Sanctis- 
simis  illis  veterum  patmm  institutis  dts* 
eederetur.  Nam  primum  libri  Sacrae 
Scripturse,  qui  statis  anni  temporibus 
eraot  perlegendi,  vixdum  incepti  a  pre- 
cantibus  pnctermittantur.  Ut  exemplo 
esse  possunt  liber  Genesis,  qui  incipi- 
tur in  Septuagesima,  liber  Isais,  qui  in 
Adventu,  quorum  vix  singula  capitula 
perlegimus :  ac  eodem  modo  cetenvete** 
ris  testamenti  volumina  degustamus  ma- 

S's  quam  legimus.  Nee  secus  aocedit  in 
vangelia,  et  reliquam  Scripturam  novi 
testamenti,  quorum  in  loco  successerunt 
alia,  nee  utihtate  cum  his,  nee  ^vitate 
comparanda,  quae  quotidie  agitatione  lin- 
guae magis  quam  intentione  mentis  incul- 
cantor. 

"  Delude  Psalmorum  plerisque,  qui  sin- 
-gnlis  hebdomadae  diebus  erant  destinati, 
icjectis,  pauci  quidem  toto  fere  anno  re- 
petuntur.  Tunc  historiae  sanctorum  tam 
mculte  et  tam  negligenti  jndicio  scriptae 
leguntur  ut  nee  auctoritatem  habere  vi- 
deantur,  nee  gravitatem. 

**  Aocedit  tam  perplezus  ordo,  tamque 
difficilis  precandi  ratio,  ut  interdum  paulo 
minor  opera  in  inquirendo  ponetur,  quam 
cum  inveneris  in  legendo.  Quibus  rebus 
aniiiMdversis,  felicis  reoordationis   Gle- 


And  furthermore,  notwitibstand* 
ing  that  the  ancient  Fathers  hate 
divided  the  Psalma  into  sevea 
portions,  whereof  every  one  vsa 
called  a  Noctnm:  now  of  Iste 
time  a  few  of  them  have  been  da3f 
sud,  and  the  rest  utterly  omitted. 

Moreover,the  number  soad  hard* 
ness  of  the  rules  called  the  Pit. 
and  the  manifold  changings  of  the 
service,  was  the  causey  tbat  to  tion 
the  book  only  waa  ao  hard  and  or 
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Thete  inoonTeniences  therefore 
oonndered,  here  it  set  forth  such 
an  order,  whereby  the  same  shall 
beredreiaed. 


mens  VII.  Pont.  Max.,  earn  inteUigeret     trieate  a  matter,  that  many  timet 

officii  aui  ette»  cam  aliomm  Christian-     there  wat  more  butinest  to  find 

<inim  eommoditatibut  protpicere,  tnm  in     out  what  should  be  read,  than  to 

priinit  dericoram,  ^nibnt  minittrit  nten-     read  it  when  it  wat  found  out. 

tor  in  oommitto  sibt  grege  administrando, 

me  hortatut  est,  negotiumque  dedit,  ut 

ifDantam  curi  et  diugentiA  uti  pottem 

precet  borariat  e4  ratione  ditponerem, 

at  tnblatit,  quat  dizi,  difScultatibut  et 

dispcndiit,  derici  majoribut  etiam  com- 

modit  ad  precandum  aliicerentur.    Quam 

ego  prorindam  libentistime  toseepi  ti- 

mnl  ut  Pattoii  tummohonettissimaprs- 

Gipienti  pararem,  simnl  ut  bono  publico 

]m>  meft  viriii  parte  servirem.    Adhibi- 

tis  intur  qoibntdam  meomm  domesticorum,  pmdentibut  homhubnt,  tacra- 

mm  uterarum  et  pontifici  jurit  doctrin&  prseditit,  eisdemque  Gnece  ai  Latine 

emdjtit,  dedi  operam  quam  maxima  potui  ut  commode  ac  ex  utilitate  p«blidL 

rem  conficerem  in  hune  maxima  modum. 

"  Omitsit  antipbonii,  capitulis,  et  retpontoriit,  ac  mnltit  hymnit  ceterisque 
id  genpt  rebut  tcripturfe  ttcne  lectionem  impedientibut,  breviarinm  constat  ex 
Paalmis,  et  ScriptnHl  sacrft  Teterit  et  noyi  tettamenti,  et  tanctorum  hittoriit, 
aaat  ex  probatit  et  gravibut  auctoribut  Gnedt  et  l«tinit  deoerptimut  eat^ 
aemqae  ttilo  panlo  quidem  cultiore,  non  tamen  fucato,  exomare  curavimut* 
Sdicti  tunt  etiam  ex  hymnit  qui  piurimum  omnium  habere  visi  sunt  auctori- 
tatit  et  ^Titatis.  Ptalmi  tunt  ita  distributi,  retento  quatenus  licuit  ▼eterum 
IMstrum  mstituto,  ut  omnes  perlegantur  tingulit  hebdomadit  totiut  anni,  terni 
BiDgulishorit,  uniut  longitudine  cum  alteriut  breWtate  tic  compentat&i  ut  labor 
kgendi  diumnt  par  propemodum  tit  tota  hebdomada,  et  perinde  toto  anno. 

''Qnod  pertinet  ad  Scripturam  tacram  ex  veteri  tettamento  perlegantur  uti- 
liaaimi  et  gravittimi  quique  libri. 

**  Ex  no?o  autem  nihil  pnetermittitur, 
pneter  Apocaly|>tin  cujut  principium  tan- 
tnm  Icgitur,  quin  potiut  Eptttobe  Pauli 
'cum  canonicit  et  Actit  Apottolorum  repe- 
tantur.  £x  lectionibut  enim  temit  (jnae 
mngnlis  diebut totiut  anni  leguntur,  prima 
eat  ex  reteri  tettamento,  tecunda  ex  novo» 
qufttoftam  iptam,  demptii,  ut  diximut, 
parte  Apocilyptit,  abtoivitur:  tertia  ex 
hitloiiA  Sancti,  ti  cnjut  fettum  celebra- 
tar :  qnod  ti  nullum  ftierit,  Apottolorum 
A/eiMf  et  epittoke  terti&  lectione  repe- 
tuntor  online  notato  in  Calendario. 

Propter  inconttantiam  temporit  Pat- 
lit  et  aliomm  fettomm  mobilium  fieri 
potoit  at  regalat  omninoTitaremnt; 
.  gfpmxa  tam  plenum  erat  piiua  BreTiarium 
mfc  Tix  aetat  nominum  ad  earum  rationem 
peiditcendam  tufficerit.    Sed  not  tam 
et  pertpicuat  ditposuimnt  ut  eat 
lacue  ut  intelligere. 


The  New  Tettament  it  appointed 
for  the  Second  Lestoot  at  Morn- 
ing and  £Tening  Prayer,  and  thall 
be  read  over  orderly  every  year 
thrice,  betidet  the  Epistlet  and 
Gotpelt ;  except  the  Apocalypse, 
out  of  which  there  are  only  certain 
Proper  Lessons  appointed  upon 
di?ert  Feattt* 


Tet,  because  there  is  no  remedy 
but  that  of  neeettity  there  mutt 
be  tome  Rulet,  therefore  certain 
Rulet  are  here  tet  forth,  which,  at 
they  are  few  in  number,  to  they 
are  plain  and  eaiy  to  be  under- 
ttood. 


[After  dien  deacribing  the  Hours,  according  to  his  new  rite,  and  re- 
pemttng  and  enforcing  some  of  his  former  observations,  the  Cardinal 
tlxcu  conclodes ; — 1 

^  Pono  qoaaquam  non  fuit  nobis  propositnmbrevitati  ted  eommoditati  pre- 
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eioliuiii  eonaolere,  ntram^pM  tamen»  ttt  tpeimaiiiiy  oomeeati  iomin.  Km 
lioet  kctioDtt  tiDSuln  losnoitt  tint  in  hoe  Breriario,  rant  tameo  tm  dnntaut : 
enm  in  piiore,  ai^nncto  officio  BeaUe  Yimnii,  tint  duodecim  nun  totidem  to- 
ticnlii  et  mpoBMriuu  £t  liaet  quidam  rnlmi  in  hoc  tint  longioret,  in  itto 
tamen  ainguua  diebna  kguntur  multo  plnrea  ti  repetitoa  nnmeret  taoqitt* 
diTienoa. 

"  Accedit,  qnod  in  illo  muna  eat  perplexitai  et  lonsitudo  oiBdi  t«m  fcm 
turn  etiam  Dominice  dieL  In  hoc  nnlhim  ant  minimnm  eat  dienun  tolioi 
anni  diaorimen,  nee  enim  interett  ad  longitndineni  de  dominicA  aeu  fen&agatai, 
an  de  feato.  In  illo  Paalmi  hinc  inde  cnm  difficnltate,  mori  et  tiedio  ▼uvea^ 
dia  chartia  ezquiruntor.  In  hoe  per  diea  et  horaa  totina  hehdonadas  diipoii|i 
aunt.  Qui  noater  ordo  non  parfum  fecit  ad  temporia  breritatem,  et  laboni 
levamen.  Adjuvatitidemordolectioniim;  nampiimaetaecnndaaiinpUcietim- 
mutabili  ordine  diaposita  aunt  in  totum  annum ;  aive  featnm  inddat.  aife  bod* 
Diveraitaa  enim  officii  Dominicc  et  fenalia  diei  oonaiatit  in  mutatione  intita- 
torii,  et  bymnorum  ad  maintinam  et  Teaperam,  et  tertba  leetiania»  et  oiatioBii : 
oetera  aunt  ejuadem  ntrobique. 

**  Si  cui  antem  in  hoe  Bret iaiio  laborioaam  Tidebitur  p>lenque  omnia  ex  Ubro 
legi,  cum  multa  in  alio  que  propter  frequentem  repetittonem  ediacuntnr  ne- 
moriter  pronnntientnr,  eompenaet  cnm  hoe  labore  w?gn?tw?w^m  Seriptane  Sa- 
^nCy  quK  tic  indiea  auffeacit ;  et  intentionem  anims,  qnam  Dena  ante  oania  ia 
piecantibna  requiret :  oanc  enim  majorem  lej;entibua»  qnam  memoriter  prote- 
quentibna  adeaae  neoeaae  eat :  et  hujnamodi  laborem  non  modo  frnctnoanoii 
aed  etiam  aaktarem  indicabit.  Habea,  Pater  Sanctiaaime,  inatitnti  noatri  la- 
tionem ;  habea  formnlam  BrcTiarii :  aupereat  ut  ai  tibi  rea,  qnemadmodiua 
aperabamua,  non  imprpbabitur,  ipae  quooue  faTeaa  incq>tia  aoatria;  et  labaii 
publics  commoditatia  gratii  suacepto.    Vale." 

On  this  preface  I  will  make  a  few  remarks. 

1.  The  whole  aim  and  scope  of  the  reformed  Breviary  ia  manifieatlj 
stated  to  be  for  the  use  of  Priests  alone.  There  is  no  reference,  either 
in  preface  or  book,  to  any  one  of  the  Hours  as  a  oongregationa]  sertioe. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  as  distinctly  here  mentioned^  ^at  such  large  por- 
tions of  Holy  Scripture  compose  the  Lessons.  The  end  and  design, 
then,  of  this  work,  and  of  our  own  Prayer  Book,  were  almost  diametri- 
cally opposite*  though  the  frame  of  the  offices  may  be  considered  the 
same.    To  this  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  again. 

2.  The  attempt  to  bribe  Priests  to  the  use  cf  this  Breviaiy,  (whidi 
the  Papal  brief  simply  permits  them  to  employ,)  by  the  repeated  dedar* 
ations  of  the  diminished  labour  which  it  involves,  speaks  weU  neither 
for  the  compiler,  nor  for  the  general  run  of  those  for  whom  it  was  in- 
tended. 

3.  The  new  arrangement  is  based  on  a  wish  to  bring  down  Simday 
and  week-day.  Fast  and  Festival,  to  one  unvarying  and  dead  level :  a 
charge  to  which  this  book  is  far  more  open  than  our  own.  TWre  is 
no  proper  First  Lesson^  for  any  Festival  in  the  year — not  even  for  Erno- 
ter-Day.  Thus  not  a  single  reference  is  made  to  the  typical  and  pro- 
phetical bearing  of  the  Old  Testament  histories :  it  is  read  as  a  demd 
letter,  and  nothing  more.     On  £a«ter-Day,  we  have  the  buiial  of  Ja- 


>  Inasmuch  as  the  system  of  Lessons  is  adapted  to  the  cookaiMtiflal  weeks, 

not,  as  wiUi  vs,  to  the  ^js  of  the  year,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sensa,  that  titae 
is  aiway»  a  proper  First  and  Second  Lesson.  But  I  mean  that  there  is  no  tekd^ 
First  Lrfsssoii  for  any  Festival :  the  book  that  happena  to  be  in  oouae  of 
being  read  straight  on,  whatever  be  the  feaat. 
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cob ;  on  Whitsun-Day*  the  commencement  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy ; 
on  Ascension-Day,  the  laws  concerning  the  vestments  of  the  Priests. 
There  are,  also,  no  proper  Second  Lessons,  except  during  Passion  and 
Holy  weeks  :  when  the  four  accounts  of  the  Passion  are  read  through 
in  broken  pieces.  The  miserable  flatness  of  such  an  arrangement  who 
does  not  see  ? 

4.  The  scheme  for  Lessons  is  this.  The  first  is  always  from  the  Old 
Testament.  Isaiah  is  begun  in  Advent ;  and  the  greater  part  of  it 
bavixig  been  read  through,  it  is  ended  on  "  the  third  Sunday  after  Ad- 
vent." Selected  chapters  are  then  read  from  the  other  Prophets,  till 
Septuagesima.  Then  Genesis  is  begun ;  every  word  is  read ;  and  it  ia 
finished  on  Easter  Day.  Nearly  all  of  Exodus,  all  of  Deuteronomy, 
eleven  chapters  of  Joshua,  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  two  chapters  of  Job, 
and  seven  of  Proverbs,  complete  the  cycle.  The  Second  Lesson  is 
from  the  New  Testament.  S.  Luke  is  begun  in  Advent,  and  finished 
— down  to  the  Pa^^um— on  the  "  Third  Sunday  after  Advent.*'  The 
Domimca  Vagantea  (that  may  belong  either  to  Epiphany  or  Trinity)  have 
the  Epistles  to  the  Ghdatians,  Timothy,  and  Titus.  At  Septuagesima, 
S.  John  is  begun,  and  finished,  down  to  the  seventeenth  chapter,  on  the 
^Lturdaj  of  the  second  week  in  Lent.    The  order  proceeds  : — 

Third  Sunday  in  Lent,  are  begun  the  Epistles  of  8.  John  and  S.  James. 

Passion  Sunday, Tne  Four  Passions. 

Easter  Day  and  Octave, •  The  Four  accounts  of  the  Resnrrec- 

tion. 

Low  Sunday,     •  Romans.     1  Corinthians. 

Whitsan-Dav,    .  • Acts.    2  Corinthians. 

l^hth  Sunosy  after  Trinity,   •  •  •  •  S.  Matthew,  down  to  the  Pastioh^ 

S.  Jude. 

Foinieenth  Sunday  after  Trinity    .  .  Hebrews.    Philippians. 

Seventeenth  Sunday  sftor  Trinity  •  .  8.  liark,  down  to  the  Paseion,  Co- 

lossians. 

Twenty-first  Sunday  after  Trinity  ..IS.  Peter.  2  S.  Peter.  Apoca- 
lypse i.,  ii. 

The  Third  Lesson,  when  a  Bunt's  Day  occurs,  is  the  legend  of  fiiat 
saint,  or  a*  Homily  from  the  Fathers.  There  are,  however,  210  days 
which  are  mtre /eria:  and,  in  this  case,  one  of  those  Second  Lessons 
'which  is  from  the  Acts  or  the  Epistles,  is  taken  and  read  as  the  third, 
according  to  the  list  in  the  Calendar.  Thus,  the  Second  Lesson  for 
liow  Sunday  serves  as  the  third  for  Jan.  0 ;  the  Second  Lesson  for  the 
Saturday  following  the  Fourth  §unday  after  Easter,  is  the  third  for 
March  1 .  Here  we  have  a  kind  of  resemblance  to  our  Second  Lessons 
at  Evening  Service. 

The  Calendar,  then,  presents  this  appearance : — 

Dies.  Festa  et  dUa  Tertia  Lectiones.  FoL 

Job.  1.  Pamphilufi  Presbyter,  Martyr.  361. 

2.  Marcellinus  et  Petrus,  Martyres.  eodem. 

3.  Ex  Epist.  Judfls.     UtiUis.  293. 

4.  Ex  Epist.  ad  Hebne.    MuU^ariam.  eodem. 

5.  Ex  Epist.  ad  Hebne.    Propterea.  294. 

6.  Ex  Epist.  ad  Hebrs.     Vnde  frairee,  295. 
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T'  Ex  Epiit  ad  Hebns.    JUneamus. 

.8.  £z  Epitt.  ad  Hebrv.    Omiiit  namque.  296. 

9.  £z  Epitt.  ad  Hebne.    Quapn^pter.  eodem. 

10.  Ex  Epitt.  ad  Hebne.    Hie  omnis.  297. 

11.  Babnabab  AposTOLUty  Duplex  Ma.  351. 

Here  we  have  clearly  the  germ  of  our  "  Calendar,  with  the  Table  of 
Leasona.'^ 

But,  the  better  to  ahow  the  working  of  thia  ayttem,  I  will  write  dova 
the  Leaaona  for  the  firat  week  in  the  February  of  the  present  year. 


Feb.  U  Friday 

2.  Saf«fday(Par^ 

cation,) 

3.  Quinquagetima 

Sunday 

4.  Monday 

6.  Tueaday 

6.  Ath-Wednetday< 

7.  Thnrtday 


1  Letton. 

Gen.  xiii. 

Gen.  xiv. 

Oen.  XT. 

Gen.  XTi. 

Gen.  XTii. 
Gen.  xviii. 

Gen.  xix. 
1-7. 


2  Letton. 

S.Johnyi.47to 

end. 
S.  John  liu  1 — 

24, 
8.  John  vii.  24 

to  44. 
IS.  John  TB.  45 

to  fill.  11. 
S.  JobnyiiL  12. 
S.  John  Tiii.  13 

to  50. 
8.  John  Tiii,  51 
.  to  ix.  16. 


3  Letton. 

Legend  of  S.  Xgnadin- 

S.  Luke  ii.  22—32. 
[FortkePmri/ieaium] 
Legend  of  S.  Blaie. 


Legend  of  S. 


Legend  of  S.  Agitba. 
Romantix.  6-— 33. 

Legend  of  S.  ThoBii 
Aqninat, 


^  Thit  hat  no  Proper  Letton :  the  Third  Letton  being  the  Seoond  of  tlie 
Thnnda J  following  the  Seoond  Sondty  after  Eatler. 

We  may  now  briefly  thua  recapitulate  the  principal  pointa  of  reaem* 
blance  between  thia  Breviary  and  the  Engliah  Prayer  Book. 


QUIOMON. 

1.  The  omiaaion  of  all  antiphont» 
capitula,  retpontet  to  lectionti 
and  of  many  hymnt. 

2.  The  inyariable  occurrence  of 
three  Lettontr 

1.  From  the  Old  Teatament, 

2.  From  the  New, 

3.  From  the  Acta  or  Epittlet, 
or  a  Le^nd  of  the  Saiot. 

3*.  The  omiition  of  all  Proper 
Ptalmt. 


4.  The  exceedingly  diminithed  im- 
portance of  Proper  Lettont. 

5.  The  intertion  of  all  the  Third 
Leatont  in  the  Calendar,  where 
there  la  no  Saint'a  Day. 


Pbatbb  Book. 

1.  The  omiaaion  of  all  antxphoDi, 
capitula,  retpontet  to'  kctioni^ 
and  hymna. 

2.  The  invariable  occnrrenoe  of  two 
Leaaont: 

1.  From  the  Old  Tettament, 

2.  From  the  New. 


3.  The  omittion  of  all  Tiopa 
Ptalma»  easeept  om — 

Chrittma8-Day> 

Ath-Wedneaday, 

Good-Friday, 

Eatter-Day, 

Aaeenaion-Day» 

Whittun-Day. 

4.  The  diminithed  importance  of 
Proper  Lettont,  thcragli  not  in 
the  tame  degree. 

5.  The  mtertion  of  all  the  Lcaaoot 
in  the  Calendar,  where  tiioe  it 
no  Saint't  Day. 
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Now,  tk  remark  or  two  oH  ^cse  similarities  wpl  Qot  be  out  of  place. 
It  is  evident  that  in  (I.)  our  Prayer  Book  has  lost  more  than  Quignon*8^ 
because  we  have  given  up  Hymns.  Invitatories,  and  Benedictions^  as 
well  as  the  rest.  But  in  (3,)  we  have  the  advantage :  Quignon's  Psalms, 
even  for  Easter  Day  or  Ascension  Day,  being  the  same  as  those  for  any 
other  Sunday  or  Thursday ;  while,  supposing  Christmas  Day  to  fall  on 
Friday,  the  Peaime  for  ii  and  for  Good  Friday  would  be  absolutely  the 
eame  !  As  to  4,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  in  Qnignon,  the  regular  rou- 
tine goes  on  through  the  most  solemn  seasons  of  the  year.  It  is  fre- 
quently made  matter  of  reproach — ^perhaps  of  just  reproach-— against 
our  Pkftyer  Book,  that  we  have  an  arrangement  of  Xiessons  for  Holy 
Week  which  gives  so  little  prominence  to  the  season*  But  what  is  it  in 
comparison  to  Quignon's  plan  ?  I  give  it  here ;  and  to  show  its  incon* 
gruity,  I  will  take  an  actual  year;  it  shall  be  that  on  wliieh  we  have 
now  entered. 


Palm  Sunday 

Monday  in  Holy  Week 

Tuesday.  •••..••• 

Wednesday 

Maundy-Thursday  ."•  . 

Good  Friday 

Easter  Eve  ....... 

Easter  Day 


1  Lesson. 

Gen.  zlvi. 
1-27. 
Gen.  xlvi. 
28,tozlfii. 
14. 

Gen.  xlfii. 
15-31. 
Gen.  zlviii. 

Gen.  xliz. 

Geli.l.  1— 
13. 

Gen.  1.  14 
to  end. 
Exodus  L 


2  Lesson. 

S.  Mark  xiv.  66 
to  XV.  23. 

S.  Mark  xv.  24 
to  47. 

S.  Luke  xxii.  1 

to  46. 
S.  Luke  xxii.  47 

to  xxiiL  12. 
S.  Luke  xxiii. 

13  to  26. 
S.  John  xviiL* 

S.  John  xix. 

S.  Matt,  xxviii. 


3  Lesson. 

1  Cor.  xiv.  26,^  to  xv. 

11. 
ICor.xv.  ll^todd. 


Legend  of  S.  Alex- 
ander. 

Homily  of  S.  Bernard 
on  Missus  est* 

LaaeatatioBs  i.  1— 12 

LamentationsiiL  40— 

66. 
Lamentations  iv.  \7» 

to  V.  10. 
Sermon  of  S.  Angus- 

tise  on  Easter. 


1  The  Lesson  hi  the  Calendar  for  March  16. 

'  The  Lesson  in  the  Calendar  for  March  17. 

*  The  Proper  Lesson  for  8.  Joseph's  Day. 

^  It  is  worth  noting  that  this  is  die  same  sm  onr  own. 

Now,  however  much  our  own  Lessons  have  Men  short  of  the  ad- 
mirable arrangement  of  the  earlier  lectionaries,  they  are  still  very  far 
superior  to  this.  And  the  scheme  for  Christmas  is  yet  more  incredibly 
bad.  In  order  to  render  it  intelligible,  I  must  observe  that  the  Dominicid 
arrangement  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  year  is  this.  Four  Sundays  ta 
Advent,  three  Sundays  after  Advent,  five  Dominica  vayantes,  Christ- 
mas Day  must  therefore  either  fall  on  one  of  the  Ferise  after  the  Fourth 
Sunday  in  Advent,  or  on  the  First  Sunday  after  Advent.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  it  takes  its  First  and  Second  Lessons  from  that  Feiia,  or 
from  that  Sunday  ?  Was  it  ever  heard,  since  the  foundation  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  that  Christmas  Day  should  borrow  the  greater  part  of  its 
office  from  tbe  First  Sunday  after  Advent  ?  Again,  you  will  have  no« 
ticed  how  the  extraordinary  arrangement  of  First  Lessons  to  which  I  al- 
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Inded  a  litfle  way  bick,  completely  shats  out  the  old  idea,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Church  so  to  amnge  her  lections  froin  the  Old  Teetanienti 
as  to  show  that  *'  all  these  things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples. 
and  were  written  for  our  instruction" :  as  for  example*  when  after 
Trinity  we  are  to  be  taught  of  the  struggles  inseparable  from  the  Chris* 
tian  life,  we  are  made  to  read  the  warfare  of  the  Jews  for  the  earthly 
Canaan.  Our  Prayer  Book  has,  in  a  great  degree,  retained  this  se- 
quence by  its  proper  Sunday  Lessons.  I  shall,  however,  have  occasion* 
at  another  time,  to  point  out  a  feature  in  which  our  oWn  book  is  ex* 
Celled  by  the  lections  of  Quignon. 

I  have  thus  noticed  this  remarkable  Breviary,  as  a  kind  of  basis  for 
Aiture  operations,  and  shall,  widi  your  leave,  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  my  more  immediate  subject  in  my  next  letter. 

I  retnain,  &c. 

H.S.  L. 


DIE  DIETSCHE  WARENDE. 

Die  Dietsche  Warende.  Tydsehrift  voor  Nederlandgche  Oudhedem,  en 
niewere  Kunet  en  Letteren.  Eerstejargang,  bestuurd  door  J.  A .  Albkr- 
DiKOK  Thijm.  (The  Dutch  Ghirden,  a  Journal  of  Netherland  An* 
tiquities  and  Modem  Art  and  Literature.  First  Annual  Volume, 
Edited  by  J.  A.  Albbroinok  Thijm.)  Amsterdam :  C.  L.  van 
Lsingenhuyseo.     8vo.,  pp.  viii.  600.  .  . 

Wb  have  already  cursorily  called  our  reader's  attention  to  the  new 
journal  which  was  established  at  the  commencement  of  last  year  by 
'M.  Alberdingk  Thijm  for  the  propagation,  mutatis  mutandis,  of  ar- 
chaeological and  ecclesiological  views  similar  to  our  own,  under  the 
figurative  title  of  "  Dietsche  Warende'* — Dutch  Ghirden  or  Pleasance. 
Six  numbers,  completing  the  first  volume,  have  already  appeared :  for 
it,  like  the  Ecclesiolofist,  appears  every  alternate  month,  in  numbers 
of  100  pages,  with  occasional  illustrations. 

The  projector  and  editor  of  this  journal  devoted  to  Christian  art  and 
antiquities,  is  M.  J.  A.  Alberdingk  Thijm  (pronounced  l^me),  already 
known  beyond  his  own  country  by  his  writings  in  French,  compre- 
hending a  history  of  Dutch  literature,  and  an  article  in  the  Annalei 
Jrcheologiques  on  Archseology  in  Holland.  After  publishing  together 
with  his  brother,  M.  L.  Alberdingk  Thijdi,  a  collection  of  medicefal 
Dutch  music,  elsewhere  noticed  in  this  number,  he  projected  the  pre- 
sent work  in  his  native  tongue.  A  very  short  time  before  the  fint 
number  made  its  appearance  his  brother  died,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
"Dietsche  Warende*'  of  course  devolved  upon  the  survivor.  We 
ahottid  observe  that  M.  Alberdingk  Thijm  belongs  to  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  Conmiunion,  which  numbers  about  two-fifths  of  the  population 
of  Holland,  the  majority  of  the  remaining  inhabitants  being  CaK 
vinists,  the  rest  Protestants  of  different  phases,  not  to  mention  that 
independent  Church,  called  by  its  antagonists  Jansenist,  which  claims 
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to  be  the  representative  of  the  true  Dotch  Episcopate  in  opposition 
fo  ultramontane  aggression,  but  which  now  numbers'  a  very  small 
following. 

Christian  antiquities  and  art,  and  not  merely  ecclesiology,  form  the 
staple  of  the  contents  of  the  journal;  and  among  them,  not  the  least 
interesting  feature  is  the  republication  of  early  poems  in  the  vernacular 
dialect  from  which  modem  Dutch  is  directly  derived.  We  notice  among 
others  a  Mystery  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  edited 
by  M.  J.  S.  Niewerhuyzen,  Der  Ystorien  Bloeme  (Flowers  of  History), 
—a  Metrical  Legend  of  the  Saints — and  Flores  en  Blancefloer,  a 
Tomant  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  MS. 

A  series  of  articles  gives  the  picture  of  a  Dutch  village  in  the  four^ 
teenth  century,  from  the  pen  of  M.  H.  A.  A.  van  Berkel ;  and  the 
contents  of  the  Amsterdam  Exhibition  of  Paintings  in  1854  are  also 
copiously  criticised. 

Among  more  strictly  ecclesiological  contributions  there  is  a  church 
tour  in  North  Brabant,  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Hermans,  with  three  engravings 
of  fonts. — at  Herpen,  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  with  the 
eraogelistic  symbols  round  the  bowl,  and  supported  by  a  larg^  central 
and  four  smaller  shafts,  the  shape  of  the  bowl  being  square  with  cur- 
rilinear  sides ; — at  Deutzen,  of  the  same  date,  on  a  single  thick  shaft ; — 
and  at  Ravenstein,  octagonal,  of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth',  we  should 
have  imagined  fourteenth  or  fifteenth,  century.  A  description  of  the 
remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Rolduc  in  Belgium,  by  M.  Alberdingk  Thijm, 
is  illustrated  by  a  ground-plan  and  an  interior  of  its  crypt,  still  exist- 
ing in  great  b^uty,  and  composed  of  a  nave  and  aisles  of  equal  width, 
of  three  bays,  and  as  it  were  a  crossing  of  the  same  number  of  bays  to 
nave  and  aisles ;  beyond  which  project  three  apses  from  the  east/north, 
and  south  faces,  each  of  them  of  the  entire  width  of  the  three  bays,  thus 
making  the  crypt  what  Dr.  Whewell  terms  "transvene  triapsal." 
When  we  talk  of  nave,  aisles,  and  crossing,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
we  apply  these  terms  for  want  of  better  words,  to  a  Romanesque  crypt 
entirely  vaulted  at  an  equal  height.  The  pillan  are  circular,  with  rich 
capitals,  while  the  pilasters  which  bear  the  vaulting  at  the  side  are 
oblong  and  rectangular.  The  drawing  of  the  crypt  as  restored  is  due 
to  M.  Cuypen,  at  Ruremonde,  and  is  sold  (we  read)  in  behalf  of  the 
actual  restoration. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  articles  having  the  portentous  headings  of  Van- 
dalism and  Pedantism,  but  eccleSiology  is  still  young  in  HoUahd  and 
has  therefore  a  war  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  to  wage.  M. 
Hofdijk  contributes  a  notice  of  the  castle  of  Gorinchem,  with  a  curious 
fac-simile  of  a  seventeenth  century  print  of  its  condition  in  the  fifteehth. 
Kbliograplucal  and  miscellaneous  notices  are  likewise  given  in  satis- 
factory abundance. 

The  great  drawback  of  course  to  this  periodical  circulating,  as  it 
ought,  hk  England,  is  the  Very  narrow  limits  witMn  which  theknow- 
Ic^e'of  the  language  it  is  written  in,  extends  with  us.  We  are  happy 
^erefore  to  be  able  t6  announce,  that  M.  Alberdingk  Thijm  intends, 
staring  from  the  first  number  of  his  second  volume,  to  publish  a  por- 
tion of  each  "  Dietsche  WArende*'  in  French,  comprising  a  compendium 
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of  the  entire -contents  of  the  number,  and  to  allow  this,  together  witk 
all  the  illustrative  eng^vings  of  each  number,  to  be  subscribed  for 
separately,  and  at  a  very  low  cost,  by  those  whose  ignorance  of  the 
Dutch  language  renders  them  unwilling  to  become  purchasers  of  the 
entire  work.  We  trust  that  his  energetic  proceedings  will  be  met  by 
that  support  from  the  archaeological  and  ecclesiological  world  of  Bng- 
land.  which  he  so  well  deserves.  We  are  convinced,  by  what  ve 
have  already  seen,  that  there  is  much  in  Holland,  as  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  which  has  a  mediaeval  history,  to  reward  inqoirf, 
and  to  contribute  to  the  world's  stock  of  useful  knowledge. 

We  shall  continue  from  time  to  time  to  report  the  contents  of  rac- 
ceseive  numbers  of  the  ''  Dietsche  Warende.^* 


DUTCH  HYMNS  AND  CAROLS. 

Ottie  en  Nieuwere  KeraUlAederen,  henevena  Gezangen  en  Liederen  wm  ie 
andere  Hoogiijden  en  Heiligedagen,  alsook  van  den  Advent  en  de  Vasteii, 
gerangschikt  ntutr  de  orde  van  het  Kerkeiijk  Jaar ;  waaraan  syn 
toegevoegd  een  zestal  Geeetelijk  Liedekens  van  gemengden  inhoud;  eSe 
met  de  Zangwijten  voorzien  die  er  van  oudsher  hij  behooren  of  thamia 
gehruikelijk  zijn,  en  Begeleiding  van  Orgel  of  Piano-forte^  voorai  ter 
diensie  der  Zang^Choren  en  Katholieke  Huisgetinnen  A,  M.  D.  6. 
bewerkt  door  Jos.  Alb.  Albbrbingk  Thijm,  en  Lamb.  JoAinr. 
Albbroikok  Thijm.  Kerkeiijk  goedgekeurd.  (Ancient  and  modern 
Christmas  Carols,  together  with  Hymns  and  Songs  for  the  other 
High  Seasons  and  Holidays,  as  also  for  Advent  and  Lent,  arranged 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Year ;  to  which  are  added 
six  Spiritual  Songs  on  general  subjects ;  all  provided  with  the  Melo- 
dies which  have  from  old  times  been  appropriated  to  them,  or  are 
now  in  use,  and  an  Accompaniment  for  the  Organ  or  I^anoforte; 
edited,  principally  for  the  use  of  Choirs  and  Catholic  Families, 
A.  M.  D.  G.    By  J.  A.  Albbbdinok  Thijm,^  and  L.  J.  Albbrdikgk 

'   Thijm.     With  Ecclesiastical  Approbation.  Amsterdam  :  C.  L.  van 
Langenhuysen.     1852.) 

Though  Holland  is  not  one  of  the  countries  that  have  attracted  most 
notice  of  late  years,  it  is  too  near  to  us.  in  more  respects  than  one,  to 
be  altogether  forgotten ;  and  therefore  our  readers  will  be  the  more 
glad  to  learn  that  an  ecclesiological  movement  is  going  on  there  also. 
As  was  likely,  this  movement  has  begun  among  the  Catholics  of  the 
iloman  communion ;  and,  as  with  ourselves,  the  architectural  revival  is 
accompanied  by  one  in  musical  matters.  In  f&ct  the  two  are  still  more 
closely  united  than  with  us,  for  M.  J.  A.  Alberdingk  Thijm  is  himself  the 
editor  of  the  Dutch  ecclesiological  journal,  mentioned  in  our  preceding 
article,  and  the  musical  notation  of  the  work  before  us  is  Uie  result 
of  the  industry  of -a  brother  of  his,  who  was  removed  friom  this  world 
not  long  after  its  publication.  The  collection  includes  transbitioiw  of 
>  Pnmoanoed  «•  the  Bngliali  word  Myme,  to  which  it  is  in  fiMt  eqaivaleot. 
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the  hymai  cur  proses  Conditor  alme  siderum,  Chriiie  Redemptcr,  8ahe^ 
fioreB  MoHifrum,  Crudelis  Herodes,  Jew  duleis  memoria,  Audi  benigne 
conditor,  Vvnik  regit,  Pange  lingua,  Stabat  Mater,  Victinue  paschali, 
Salutis  kmmamm  satar,  (our  Jesu  nostra  redemptio,)  Vent  Creator  Spiritus, 
0  hut  beata  Drinitas,  and  some  others.  Of  these  translations,  the 
second,  third,  i^nd  sixth  are  by  Hugo  de  Oroot,  whose  Latinized  name 
is  known  throi^out  Europe.  Most  of  the  other  hymns  &c.,  are 
translated  by  lh«  editor.  The  greater  part  of  the  137  hymns  and 
caro^  are  originally  Dutch,  dating  from  the  year  1600,  and  perhaps 
earlier,  downwards.  One  other  translation,  however,  deserves  to  be 
particularly  mentioQfd  by  us,  namely.  No.  56,  beginning  •' BiJ  dU 
vriezend  winterweder^**  which  the  editor  states  to  have  been  "  written 
in  English  by  the  Juivt  Father,  Robert  Southwell,  chiefly  known 
through  the  martyrdom  lo  which  he  was  condemned  for  the  faith  under 
Queen  Elizabeth."  Wa  «kust  confess  that  we  have  not  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  the  original  of  this  carol.  The  translation  is  by 
the  editor,  and  is  set  to  a  beautiful  melody,  which  he  attributes  to 
*' Claudius  Goredimel,  (bom  about  1515,  murdered  in  the  S.  Bartholo- 
mew's night  at  Lyon,  1 572.)  one  of  the  most  celebrated  composers  of 
^e  Netherland  school  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  master  of  Palestrina." 
We  may  construe  this  coupling  together  of-  the  names  of  two  sufferers 
ibr  opposite  causes,  as  showing  a  disposition  towards  peace  and  charity. 
Xhe  melody  is  in  use  among  the  French  Protestants,  for  their  metrical 
version  of  the  42nd  Psalm  (Quemadmodum  desideratj.  With  regard  to 
th^  questions  whether  Ooredimel  was  the  composer  of  the  melody,  and 
in  instructor  of  Palestrina,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Sir  John 
Hiwkins's  History  of  Music,  b.  z.,  ch.  88,  and  b.  xii.,  ch.  110.  > 

In  genera],  the  poetry  of  the  book  seems  to  be  excellent ;  and  the 
etrolB  for  the  season  of  Christmas  especially,  which  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  it,  receive  an  additional  charm  from  the  homely  beauty  of  the 
Dutch  language.  There  are  very  few  pieces  in  the  collection  which 
mif  bt  not  be  translated  without  alteration,  for  the  use  of  English 
churchmen.  As  to  the  melodies,  among  those  to  which  the  thirteen 
trai^slations  of  ancient  hymns  above  mentioned  are  set,  there  are  only 
tbrM  that  can  be  called  the  same  with  those  known  to  us.  These  are 
the  i&elodies  of  Conditor  alme,  (which  is  also  assigned,  without  regard 
to  the  change  of  season,  to  Crudelis  Herodes,)  Audi  benigne,  and  Vexilla 
Regis,  The  tunes  are  all  reduced  to  modem  rhythm.  The  older 
ones  sae  in  general  very  good ;  but  of  the  more  modern  M.  Alberdingk 
Th^m  remarks  very  justly,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  our  Chairman  of 
CoasBUttees.  "  k  mesure  qu'on  s'approche  des  temps  modemes,  la  force 
lyiique  s'amcnndrit  dans  ces  petites  compositions,  le  coloris  ^nergique 
esc  lemplac^  par  des  fioritures'  bigarr^is,  et  I'esprit  religieux  finit  par 
se  ptrdre  totalement."  The  melodies  composed  by  the  late  L.  J. 
Albvdingk  Thi]m  show  a  decided  reaction  towards  the  older  style, 
toffther  with  considerable  talent,  but  his  taste  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  tmaaitional  state.  Among  the  tunes  are  some  which  no  doubt  were 
origioally  the  same  with  some  of  the  Christmas  and  Easter  Carols 
edited  by  Messrs.  Helmore  and  Neale.  By  a  curious  coincidence  the 
caiDla  numbered  IX.  in  the  two  publications  have  this  relationship. 
The  difference  is  greater,  than  we  generally  $nd  between  forms  of  the 
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HUB^e  hymn-time  in  different  hymnak,  bat  it  is  not  more  than  woeld 
nati^aUy  be  occasioiied  by  oral  tradition.  This  remark  ia  due  to  M. 
Alberdingk  Thijip. 

The  harmonies  are  arranged,  not  for  voices,  bat  for  a  keyed  instru- 
ment, the  chords  being  merely  indicated  by  figures.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  style  of  harmony  is  that  which  generally  prevails  in  Hol- 
land at  the  present  day,  but  there  is  some  reason  for  thinking  so.  It  i« 
▼ery  different  from  the  style  of  Sebastian  Bach,  now  generafiy  adopted 
in  Gerpany,  and  at  least  eqw^ly  removed  from  that  of  the  16th 
century:  ipd  is.  distingu^hed  firom  any  style  that  has  prevailed  ia 
Englandi  or,  we  think  we  m^y  add,  in  Fyance  or  in  Italy,  by  a  frequent 
and  bold  us^  of  the. chord  of  the  fourth  and  sixth,  which  is  genmlly 
marked  with  a  4  simply.  With  the  e^^eptiou  of  this  one  feature, 
and  thfit  a  mpdern  one,  the  style  is  rather  of  the  tamest.  We  knov 
well  that  it  is  iqipossible  to  change  a  national  taste  in  a  short  time, 
and  therefore  the  work  has  our  best  wishes,  though  the  harmonies  are 
not  satisfactoiy  to  us ;  but  we  hope  that  M.  Alberdingk  Thijm  will 
induce  his  musical  countrymen  to  study,  by  means  of  choral  societiea, 
not  only  old  melodies^  but  also  the  harmomea  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  1 6th  century,  among  whom  the  Netherlands  can  boast  not  a  few. 

The  last  of  the  *'  six  spiritual  songs*'  seemed  to  combine  the  ad« 
vantage  of  being  capable  of  translation,  almost  verbally,  into  tolerable 
English  verse  of  the  same  metre,  with  much  that  is  pleasing  both  ia 
the  poetry  and  melody.  It  is  therefore  subjoined  as  a  spemmen.  We 
have  preserved  th^  harmony  as  it  is  given ;  only  adding  tenor  and  alto 
parts,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  figures,  for  the  general  convenience 
of  our  musical  readers, 

THE  GARDEN  OF  JESUS. 

(jESUS'  BLOSMHOF.) 

Original  Words  and  Melody  of  (he  16th  century. 


XAvelf. 


Our   Mas  -  ter  hath  a     gar  -  den,  which  fair  flowers    a  -  dom ;  titen 
Heer  Jb  -  sua  heeft  een  hof-ken,  waar'tvol   Uoe  -  men  staat;  Daar- 


*>'b<>^M^f-f 


will     I     go    and     ga  •  ther,  both   at         eve       and   mora.  Noaghfs 
In    SCO   wU     ik     pluk  -  ken  gaan,  al       vroeg     en      laat.       Iff 
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lieard  there  -  in    but      An  -  g^ -hymns,  with    harp 
hoort    dear    niet  dan     Enge-len  -  xang    en    harp 


and    lute,  Loud 
-ge  •  laid,  Trom- 


tmm  -  pets       and  bright  da-rions.  And  the  gen-tle  sooth -ing  flute.  Load- 
pet    -    ten         en    Ida  -  ret  -  ten,    En     de  stil  -  le    ted  -  re  flait,  Trom- 


tram    -    pets     and  bright  cla-rions,  and  the  gen  -  tie  sooth  •  ing  flate. 
pet    -    ten       en     kU- ret -ten.  En    de    stil  •  le     te6  -  re   fluit. 


k^rfri^in^i^i  1^^ 


The  lily  white*  that  bloometh  there, 
is  Parity; 

The  fragrant  Tiolet  is  iiimamed  Hu- 
mility : 

Nought's  heard  therein,  &c* 

The  lovely  damask  rose  is  here  called 
Patieiice; 

The  rich  and  cheerful  marigold.  Obe- 
dience: 

Nought's  beard  therein.  See. 

One  plant  is  there  with  crown  be- 

dight,  the  rest  above, 
yfidh  crown  imperial,  and  this  plant 

is  holy  Love. 
Nought's  beard  thereiSf  &C.  ' 

But  slin  of  til  the  flowers  the  fairest 
and  the  best 

Is  Jsava  Christ  the  Lord  Him- 
self; Hia  Name  be  blest 

Noa^t'a  heard  therein,  &c 


De  blanke  lelie,  die  daar  bloeit,  heet 

Kttiverheid ; 
De  zoete  violetten  zijn  oodmoedig- 

heid: 
Men  hoort  daar,  ena. 

De  schoone   purperroos  is  hier  de 

lijdzaamheia, 
De  blijde,  rijke  goodebloem  gehoor* 

zaamheid : 
Men  hoort  daar,  enz.  , 

Nog  is  er  ^n,  die  boven  alien  spent 

de  kroon: 
De  kroon  imperiale — 't  is  de  Liefde 

schoon. 
Men  hoort  daar,  ens. 

Maar  d'aUerschoonste  beste  bloem  in 

heel  den  hof, 
Dat  is  de  Heere  Jbsus  zoet — dies  zg 

Hem  lof. 
Men  hoort  daar,  enz. 
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0  Jb8U8»  my  chief  good  And  aole  Oeh  Jb8U8»  al  111911  gocd  en  il  1191 

felicity,  zaligheid, 

Thy  little  gmrdeii  make  my  ready  Maak  van  mijn  hert  uw  boTeken— liet 

heart  to  M :  is  bereid. 

So  may  I  once  hear  Angel-hymna,  En  hoor  'ik  eent  der  Sngekn  nag 

with  harp  and  lute,  en  harpengeluid. 

Loud  trumpet  and  bright  clarion  Trompetten  en  klaretten, 

And  the  gentle  aoothing  flute.  £n  de  atille  telie  flniu 


PROPOSED  CATHEDRAL  AT  LILLE. 

Thb  Commission  appointed  at  Lille,  and  entrusted  with  making  the 
arrangements  for  the  competition,  opened  for  the  monumeotal  Church 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Treille  and  S.  Peter,  reminds  competiton  that 
the  last  day  for  receiving  plans  is  rigorously  fixed  for  the  29th  ol 
February.  On  the  1st  of  March  will  commence  at  Lille  an  exhibitioa 
of  them,  preparatory  to  the  decision  of  the  jury.  The  designs  most 
have  a  motto,  and  be  accompanied  by  a  sealed  letter  with  the  motto, 
and  the  architect's  name  inside. 

For  the  Commission, 

Count  A.  db  Caulaincoubt,  Secretary. 


ECCLESIOLOGICAL  LATE  CAMBRIDGE  CAMDEN  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMMiTTBB  Meeting  was  held  at  Arklow  House,  on  December  \% 
1866 ;  present,  the  President  (in  the  chair).  Sir  C.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  France,  Rev.  S.  S.  Oreathced, 
Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  Rev.  W.  Soott,  and  Rev. 
B.  Webb. 

A  correspondence  between  M.  Alberdingk  Thijm,  of  Amsterdam, 
and  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  was  h&id  before  the  meeting ;  and  il 
was  agreed  to  notice  in  the  Eccleriologiat  the  ecclesiological  and  mu- 
sical movement  in  Holland. 

Mr.  Keith  attended  the  Committee,  and  exhibited  various  specimens 
of  plate,  and  some  designs. 

Mr,  Walter  Smith,  a  prizeman  of  the  School  of  Design,  waa  intro- 
duced  by  Archdeacon  Thorp.  Mr.  Smith  exhibited  some  deaigns  for 
the  conventional  representation  of  natural  flowers,  &c.  suitable  for  ec^ 
cleeiastical  decoration  in  tiles  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Slater  met  the  Committee,  and  the  iron  church  for  the  ImUrm^ 
menta  Eccleiiastica  was  finally  approved  of.  The  Committee  also  ex* 
amined  Mr.  Slater's  designs  for  the  church  of  Basse  Terre,  S.  Kitts ; 
for  the  dining  hall  of  the  college  at  Lapcing ;  for  a  font  cover  in  Brighton 
old  church ;  for  a  parsonage  at  Cookham  Dean,  and  for  the  re-anange» 
ment  of  Wisbeach  churclu 
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Mr.  Fonytb  exhibited  to  the  Committee  tome  spirited  carvings  in 
oak  and  pine,  and  some  "  squeezes"  of  his  work  in  Wells  cathedral. 

Mr.  J.  Johnson  met  the  Committee,  and  submitted  his  designs  for 
Holy  Trinity.  Portlaw,  Ireland ;  for  the  new  church  at  Greenhithe ; 
for  the  church  in  Oakley  Square ;  for  the  selected  design  for  S.  Luke's, 
King's  Cross ;  and  for  a  granite  church,  built  at  Cobo,  in  Guernsey. 

Mr.  Andr6  met  the  Committee,  and  exhibited  some  embroidered  ban* 
nera,  designed  by  himself  for  the  schools  of  S.  Matthew's,  City  Road, 
and  worked  by  his  sister. 

Mr.  Truefitt  met  the  Committee,  and  explained  his  successful  compe- 
tition designs  for  the  new  church  of  S.  John,  Hulme,  near  Manchester. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Withers  consulted  the  Committee  about  some  simple  and 
inexpensiTe  designs  for  coffin  ornaments,  in  cast-iron ;  and  also  exhibited 
ham  drawings  for  the  restorations  of  8.  James*,  Buttermere,  Wilts,  and 
Llanfair-Nantgwyn,  in  South  Wales;  and  also  those  for  new  churches 
at  Aberforth  and  Uaiidugwyddk  and  for  a  new  chapel-school  at  West- 
mancote,  Worcestershire. 

Mr.  Street's  designs  for  the  restoration  of  Tylehurst  church ;  for 
that  of  the  desecrated  chapel  at  Brackley ;  for  a  new  church  at  Wheat- 
ley  ;  and  for  an  industrial  school  at  S.  Paul's,  Oxford,  were  examined : 
as  well  aa  designs  by  Mr.  Hopkins  for  a  chapel  at  Bough  ton,  Worces* 
tershire ;  and  Mr.  White's  drawings  of  S.  Michael's  school.  Wantage. 

Communications  from  the  Lille  Commission,  and  from  the  Middlesex 
Archseological  Society  were  read. 

It  was  agreed  to  vote  £10  towards  the  Carpenter  Memorial  Fund. 

Letters  were  read  from  Mr.  £.  A.  Freeman,  Rev.  J.  M.  Gresley, 
Mr.  Place,  &c. 

Dr.  Lashington's  Judgment  was  discussed ;  and  attention  called  to 
the  neoesaity  of  examining  the  church  inventories  in  the  Record  office ; 
and  after  otlier  business  the  Committee  adjourned. 


A  Committee  Meeting  was  held  at  Arklow  House,  on  Tuesday, 
Janaary  20,  1866;  present,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  (in  the  chair),  Mr. 
Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Forbes,  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Sir 
John  Harington,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev.  W.  Scott, 
Rev.  B.  Webb. 

After  the  transaction  oi  some  business,  brought  forward  by  the 
Mnaic  sub-committee,  Mr.  Slater  met  the  committee  and  exhibited  his 
drawings  for  a  new  school  for  S.  John's,  Charlotte  Street,  S.  Pancras ; 
for  a  aiemorial  cross  at  Sheen,  Staffordshire  t  and  for  the  new  church 
of  8.  Mary,  Dunkeld. 

Mr.  Clarke  also  met  the  committee^  and  showed  his  designs  for  the 
lestoration  of  North  Kilworth  church,  Leicestershire,  in  which  a  poor 
and  decayed  Third-Pointed  east  window  will  be  replaced  by  a  triplet 
of  lancets,  designed  in  accordance  with  the  style  and  the  proportions 
of  the  original  structure.  Mr.  Clarke  also  exhibited  a  few  sketches  of 
some  stained  glass  from  the  east  window  of  S.  Winnowe,  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Teuton  brought  before  the  Committee  his  designs  for  the  new 
brick  church  of  S.  Thomas,  Lambeth,  with  a  parsonage  attached :  and 
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also  the  drawings  of  an  inexpensive  ehnrch  at  North  Elkington,  Lia- 
colnshire  ;  of  parsonages  at  Kingston,  Surrey,  kad  Riseholme,  Lincoln- 
shire ;  and  of  a  sohool  at  South  Weald,  Bssez. 

.  Mr.  Norton  presented  an  account  of  the  casts  of  canred  ivories  of  the 
Arundel  Society,  now  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  He  also  showed 
some  photographs  of  the  old  church  at  Stapleton,  and  of  the  new  church 
of  Bedminster,  including  the  reredos  ;  together  with  the  drawings  for 
the  restpratioii  of  Lilleshall  church,  Shropshire;  and  for  new  schooh 
at  S.  Audries,  Somersetshire,  and  at  Abertilerey. 

-  The  Committee  inspected  some  specimens  of  Mr.  Keith's  church 
plate,  and  examined  some  designs  by  Mr.  Hopkins  for  the  cemetery  at 
Worcester,  for  the  stained  glass  of  an  east  window  for  S.  Martin's. 
Worcester,  and  for  schools  in  the  parish  of  Hallow. 

.  The  secretary  showed  a  beautiful  sketch  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  for  the 
proposed  monument  of  Dr.  Mill,  in  Bly  cathedral ;  and  the  able  designs 
by  the  same  architect  for  restoring  two  0ity  churches,  S.  Alban's, 
Wood-street,  and  S.  Michael's,  Comhill,  were  considered. 

The  day  for  the  anniversary  meeting  was  proposed  to  be  April  %8rd, 
and  it  was  agreed  to  request  the  council  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
to  allow  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  their  gallery  in  Canon  Row. 
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Thk  second  meeting  in  Michaelmas  Term,  1855,  was  held  on  Wed' 
nesday  evening,  November  21,  in  the  society's  rooms,  in  HolywelL 
The  President,  the  Rector  of  Exeter  College,  took  the  chair,  and  ac- 
knowledg^d  the  presents  received  by  the  Society. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members : — Mr.  G.  £.  Jelf 
of  Christ  Church,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bryan  of  Worcester  College,  Mr.  W. 
Morris  of  Exeter  College,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Reynolds  of  Magdalen  Hall. 

The  Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  committee,  expressing  a  hope 
that  before  any  steps  were  taken  towards  the  much  desired  restoration 
of  S.  Mary's  church,  the  state  of  the  tower  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, since  great  fears  were  entertained  from  the  re-appearance  and- 
extension  of  cracks  in  the  masonry.  The  attention  of  the  society  was 
called  to  a  school  building,  under  Mr.  Street's  direction,  for  8.  Paul'a 
parish. 

It  was  considered  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the  restorations  at 
Magdalen  College  had  not  been  continued  in  correspondence  with  the- 
buildings  on  the  other  side  of  the  tower. 

Mr.  Hingston  of  Exeter  College  had  been  elected  Secretary  in  place 
of  Mr.  Hamilton  of  University,  resigned.  Mr.  Bayley  of  Oriel  Cc^ege 
was  nominated  to  Mr.  Hingston's  place  on  committee.  Mr.  Barker 
moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hamilton  for  his  services. 

The  Hon.  H..C.  Forbes,  M.A.,  of  Oriel  College,  read  a  paper  *'  Qn 
the  best  Style  for  Churches  in  the  present  day." 

Mr.  Forbes  began  by  jecommending  that  the  objeot  oi  papers  to  be 
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rad  at  die  meetings  of  llie  society  should  be  more  directly  practicsl 
in  cfauacter  tkan  is  nsnally  the  case ;  and  this  be  urged  on  the  suppo* 
sition  that  the  greater  interest  taken  in  the  meetings,  and  the  larger 
Bombers  that  used  formerly  to  attend  them  than  at  present,  was  chiefly 
caused  by  the  very  practical  nature  of  the  discunions.      It  is  very 
likely  timt  many  persons  no  longer  think  there  is  any  necessity  for 
advocating  the  removal  of  pews  or  for  crying  down  the  ute  of  white- 
wash ;   they  wish   to  believe  that  these  objectionable  features  have 
oeased  to  exist.     It  is  quite  true  that  they  have  in  many  places,  owing 
in  a   great  degree  to  the  influence  of  architectursi  societies.     But 
it  must  be  allowed  that  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  still 
prevails,  especially  in  country  places,  and  hinders  the  work  of  restora- 
tion from  being  properly  carried  out.     One  instance  of  this  may  be 
mentioned,  which  has  lately  oome  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  in  the 
case  of  a  chnr^  a  few  miles  from  one  of  the  stations  on  the  London 
and  Brightdn  Railway,  where  the  correct  restoration  of  the  chancel, 
(whiefa   work  had   been  entrusted   to  an  able  architect  residing  at 
Brighton)  has  been  entirely  frustrated  by  the  objections  of  the  Vicar  to 
the  nse  of  return  stalls,  and  also  from  the  further  fact  that  the  western 
portion  of  the  chancel  is  occupied  by  the  Squire's  and  Vicar's  family 
pews.     This  shows  the  necessity  of  again  and  again  advocating  the 
correct  arrangement  of  the  interior  of  churches,  and  the  advantage  of 
having  constantly  practical  discussions  bearing  on  that  subject.     And 
the  question  now  before  us,  namely,  "  the  best  style  of  architecture 
for  churches  at  the  present  day/'  may  fairly  be  considered  a  practical 
inquiry.     And  in  considering  this  point,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  take 
into  account  the  architectural  features  exhibited  in  the  churches  of  foreign 
countries,  but  rather  to  review  those  only  in  our  own,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  style  most  suitable  for  us  at  the  present  day  will  be  found  an 
adaptation  of  some  style  that  has  antecedently  prevailed  in  this  country, 
to  the  wants  of  our  time.     And  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that 
the  purest  and  best  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  are  to  be 
found  in  the  age  when  the  Second-Pointed  or  Decorated  style  prevailed, 
winch  may  be  judged  of  by  the  beauty  of  the  flowing  windows  used  in 
the  churches  erected  between  the  years  13^  and  1377  A.n.,  and  must 
convince  us  that  the  greatest  developemenc  which  the  ancient  builders 
oould  bring  their  art  to,  was  attained  at  that  time.     The  Third-Pointed 
or  Perpendicular  style,  which  followed-  the  Decorated,  roust  not  be  imi- 
tated by  us  now ;  because  however  beautiful  some  parts  of  the  churches 
of  that  age  are,  they  yet  exhibited  some  serious  faults  in  design  and 
conception  by  the  inti'oduction  of  the  depressed  areh  and  stiff  })erpen- 
dicular  muUions  of  the  windows,  altering  the  hitherto  aspiring  and 
eieirmting  character  of  the  pointed  arch.     It  must  be  admitted  that 
so  aocb  blemish  atUches  to  either  Norman  or  Early  English  as  has 
been  just  brought  against  Perpendicular,  and  it  may  in  consequence  be 
denwnded  why  those  styles  should  not  be  reproduced  at  the  present 
day.     The  mswef  as  far  as  Norman  architecture  is  concerned,  is,  that 
it  0ti*t  he  rejected  as  a  Circular  style  in  favour  of  Pointed,  because  the 
meaning  and  significadon  of  the  pointed  arch  is  suggestive  of  that 
•the  nmad  awh  does  not  suggest,  namely,  the  upward  tendency 
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Xhete  should  be  in  the  thoughts  and  affections  of  man,  remoyed  from 
the  things  of  earth.  And  again,  Second-Pointed  must  be  preferred  to 
First-Pointed,  because  it  is  an  improvement  upon  it  and  develofiement 
of  it.  On  the  whole  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  make  the  buildings 
of  Second -Pointed  architecture  models  for  imitation  at  the  present  day, 
and  so  study  them,  as  to  endeavour  to  enter,  as  it  were,  into  the  mind 
and  feelings  of  the  ancient  builders. 

The  Rev.  W.  Sewell  considered  the  Oeometrical  form  of  Middle* 
Pointed  windows  superior  to  the  more  flowing  outlines  which  superseded 
it  in  that  style. 

In  answer  to  the  Master  of  University,  Mr.  Forbes  referred  to 
Durandus  as  the  best  writer  on  Symbolism. 

The  President  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  declare  that  according  to  kia 
experience  a  considerable  number  of  churches  throughout  the  country 
were  still  restored  in  defiance  of  all  architectural  principles. 

The  Rev.  T.  Chamberlain  observed  that  individual  cases  of  perversity 
must  still  undoubtedly  be  expected.  He  considered,  however,  that  the 
superiority  of  the  Second  Style  of  Pointed  Architecture  was  well-nigh 
universally  admitted ;  and  that  what  ecclesiologists  need  now  chiefly 
attend  to  is  the  intemal  arrangement  of  churches,  which,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  was  very  often  conducted  in  entire  forgetfulness  of  the  use  for 
which  churches  are  intended :  he  alluded  particularly  to  the  depressed 
position  of  the  altar,  and  the  misappropriation  of  the  chancel  to  seats 
for  the  Squire  or  Rector's  family. 


A  special  general  meeting  took  place  on  Wednesday,  November  S7th, 
at  two  o'clock,  P.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year ;  the  foUowing  gentlemen  were  elected : — 

PKBSIDBNT. 

The  Rev.  the  Master  of  University  College. 

MEMBERS    OF    COMMITTBB. 

J.  H.  Parker,  Esq. 

The  Rev.  F.  Mcyrick.  Trinity  College. 
Rev.  H.  B.  Walton,  Merton  College. 
E.  C.  Harward,  Esq.,  Trinity  College. 
W.  R.  Bayley,  Esq.,  Oriel  College. 

AuoiToas. 

The  Rev.  the  Principal  of  S.  Edmund's  Halt 
The  Rev.  J.  Earle,  Oriel  College. 

OaDIlTABT  MBMBBBS. 

H.  A.  L.  Grindle,  Esq.,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
Henry  Eyles,  Esq.,  Observatory  Street. 


The  last  meeting  of  this  Society  for  Michaelmas  Term  was  held  in  the 
Society's  Room,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday  the  5th  instant ;  the  Rev* 
P.  O.  Medd,  of  University  College,  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the 
President,  the  Master  of  University.  The  following  were  proposed  for 
election  next  Term : — S.  C.  Hamerton,  Esq.,  J.  K.  Bennett,  Esq., 
J.  Brooke,  Esq.,  and  L.  Lee  Warner,  Esq.,  of  University  College ;  the 
Rev.  O.   Ward,  of  Magdalen  Hall;  A.*  Combe,  Esq.,  and  J.  Haw- 
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kins,  Biq.,  of  Oriel  Golleg* ;  and  H.  H.  Mincfaio,  Esq.,  of  Wadham 
Ck>l]ege. 

The  Secretary  (Mr.  HiDgttOD,  of  Exeter  College)  read  the  Report  of 
the  Committee : — «  Your  commitee  has  but  little  to  bring  before  the 
society  at  the  present  meeting.  The  scaffolding  having  been  removed 
from  the  front  of  Jesus  College,  they  feel  bound  to  express  their  satis« 
faction  at  the  successful  manner  in  which  the  architect  (Mr.  Buckley) 
has  met  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  restoring 
a  building  of  so  late  a  style.  The  east  window  in  the  chapel  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass  of  a  late  character,  but  not  too  late  for  the 
style  of  the  window  in  which  it  is  [daced.  At  Holywell  Church  a  new 
window  has  been  erected,  frvm  Mr.  Street's  dengn,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  soath  aiale ;  it  is  also  filled  with  good  glass  from  Mr.  Street's 
drawings.'  Mr.  Hingston  then  called  the  attention  of  the  society 
to  the  proposed  new  church  of  Wheatley,  and  read  the  following 
appeal  for  additional  funds :«— "  Early  in  the  present  year  a  propostd 
waa  pat  forth  for  building  a  new  church  at  Wheatley,  with  an  increase 
of  100  sittings,  under  the  sanction  and  recommendation  of  the  Lord 
Bishop.  The  urgent  necessity  for  such  a  step,  grounded  on  the  bad 
repair  of  the  present  building,  and  its  entire  unfitness  for  any  reverent 
condact  of  E^vine  Christian  woxahip,  together  with  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  the  closing  of  the  old  churchyard,  under  the  authority 
of  government,  were  fully  set  forth  in  that  proposal.  The  appeal  then 
made  has  been  largely  responded  to  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
many  of  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry.  So  considerable  a  sum 
has  been  raised  by  private  exertions  that  the  promoters  of  the  plan 
would  feel  themselves  justified  in  commencing  the  building  at  once,  if  a 
further  sum  of  £500  could  be  raised.  It  is,  therefore,  earnestly  hoped 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  case,  the  extreme 
poverty  of  the  parish,  and  the  absence  of  the  usual  local  resources, 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  spiritual  welfture  of  the  people,  will 
render  the  aid  which  is  so  greatly  needed. — S.  Oxon ;  C.  C.  Clerke, 
Archdeacon  of  Oxford ;  James  RandaU,  Archdeacon  of  Berks ;  Edward 
Bickersteth,  Archdeacon  of  Bucks ;  Alfred  Pott,  Vicar  of  Cuddesden, 
and  Rural  Dean." 

Mr.  Meyrick,  of  Trinity  College,  called  the  attention  of  the  so- 
ciety to  the  present  mutilated  state  of  the  beautiful  west  front  of 
Ifiey  Church,  which,  as  a  provincial  and  almost  national  glory,  ought 
to  be  restored  to  its  original  condition.  He  stated  that  he  believed 
there  was  eveiy  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  sacred  edifice  to  carry  out  this  most  necessary  work. 

The  President  called  upon  the  Rev.  Edward  Miller,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  New  College,  for  hie  paper  on  '<  A  Plan  for  Elementary 
Instruction  in  Architecture,  and  an  Introduction  to  it."  After  lament- 
ing that  there  is  not  such  an  amount  of  interest  displayed  in  Oxford 
towards  the  Society  as  would  be  adequate  to  the  importance  of  its 
objects,  whether  considered  in  a  theoretical  or  a  practical  point  of 
▼iew,  Mr.  Miller  proceeded  to  sketch  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
province  of  the  society.  He  urged  that  the  University  is  at  present 
de6cient  in  provisions  for  educating  the  taste  of  her  members  in  high 


art.  The  Aidiiteetml  fiddetj,  therofin*  feimd  henell  dw  nk 
acting  repreaentatiTe  of  this  subject,  and  most  be  considered  at  fraKot. 
wfaatefer  might  be  her  •  paat  or  her  lotnre  position*  to  be  a  kind  of 
"  Corporste  Professor.*'  It  might  be  infierrcd  from  this  that  her  atteatioa 
ahoold  be  directed  towards  all  the  styles  of  arshitectore,  as  well  as  the 
•h^est  aad  most  beaotifol  land,  and  that  the  elements  of  aU  shoaU 
be  imparted  at  her  meetings.  In  ocder  to  satisfy  the  vaata  of  begia- 
ners,  aad  those  who,  from  intention  of  travelling  or  far  other  reaioat, 
desire  infonaation  about  oontineatal  architeetare,  and  lastly,  far  the 
cnltJintion  of  the  more  adfanced  bntnches  of  the  art,  Mr.  Miller  propessd 
that  Lent  Tenn  ahonld  be  set  aside  for  elementary  instmotioa  ia  OotUe 
arohiteetare,  the  Snoimer  Tenn  for  foreign  styles,  and  Mtohsetafli 
Term  for  higher  aad  more  advanced  studies  and  projeota»  aad  entei«l 
into  aome  further  details.  As  an  apology  for  deviating  from,  the  oi^ 
naiy  habit  of  reading  written  papers,  he  expressed  bia  eonviction  thik 
improvements  would  be  made  in  the  society's  meetings  if  the  prastieeef 
giving  descriptiona  or  delivering  lectures  in  an  extemporaaeons  amaacr 
were  introduoed.  Mr.  MiUer  then  went  on  to  begia  the  syatam  which 
he  advocated  by  shortly  glancing  at  the  most  important  styles  tbst 
preoedcd  the  introdnctiott  of  Gothic,  and,  after  diividiag  the  chief 
aad  best-known  styles  into  Rectangular  or  Oreciaa,  Segmcatsl  or 
Romanesque,  and  Pointed  or  Gothic,  from  the  reflective  auumsn  ia 
which  the  topa  of  two  parallel  walls  or  cdnmns  ware  joined  aceonhai 
to  the  principles  of  each,  explained  some  of  the  most  impartant  feaiam 
in  ].  Grecian;  %  Roman,  fiasilican,  Dyaantine.  Lombardie,  and  Saia- 
eeaic;  and  S«  Gothic ;  and  concluded  by  uiging  that  the  priacipleft«f 
architectural  beauty  are  best  studied  in  their  complete  or  iacompkle 
applications  under  all  the  known. styles,  and  that  tbe'superemiaence  of 
Gothic  is  too  deeply  rooted,  and  too  widely  recognised,  for  it  to  frsr 
any  rival. 

Mr.  Walton,  of  Merton  College,  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  MiUer  in  the 
necessity  of  treating  architecture  as  a  whole.  Gbthic  architectuie  was 
part  of  the  great  whole  of  Christian  architecture,  and  we  take  bat  s 
one-sided  and  partial  view  of  the  subject  when  we  conline  ouraelves  to 
it,  and  ignore;  as  it  were,  all  the  other  great  styles.  In  reference  to  a 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Miller's,  that  lectuses  on  the  first  medisval  buildiags 
of  Oxford  would  be  desirsble  and  instructive,  Mr.  Walton  said  that  he 
would  gladly  take  Merton  College  Chapel  for  his  part,  if  the  committee 
should  determine  on  adopting  the  plan.  Undergraduates  aad  graduates 
alike — many  of  them — have  never  really  '  lionized*  these  beautilul  build- 
ings as  they  deserve. 

Mr.  Parker  approved  of  Mr.  Walton's  suggestion,  but  thought  that 
the  lectures  should  be  weekly,  instead  of  fortnightly,  as  at  present. 

Dr.  AcUnd  (who  was  not  in  the  room  at  the  commencement)  ap- 
proved of  the  proposal,  as  far  as  he  could  understand  it  from  what  he 
had  heard,  and  been  told  of  the  earlier  part  which  he  did  not  hear ; 
and  of  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  methodized  by  Mr.  Walton  and 
Mr.  Parker.  He  could  say,  with  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  towarda  the 
Society,  that  all  the  knowledge  of  architecture  he  possessed  had  ~ 
derived  from  iu  instructions,  directly  or  indirectly.    During  hia  U 
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gradoate  days  lie  had  visited,  faelielieved*  nearly  all  the  efaarchm  withm 
a  eircle  of  90  jniles  round  Oxford ;  subsequently,  ctrcnimstances  having 
called  him  to  the  Continent,  he  had  seen  mach  foreign  architecture, 
and  on  his  letom  had  found  the  Society  taking  a  very  timited  view  of 
this  great  subject,  and  confining  themselves  aLmoat  entirely  to  English 
medisBval  architecture.  He  needed  not  to  say  that  such  a  course  was 
wrong ;  omieeions  sometimes  become  actual  errors,  and  in  this  omission 
he  thought  the  Society  had  aU  along  been  in  error.  He  thought  that 
there  should  be  a  Society  in  Oxford  woriung  for  the  advancement  of 
M — ^that  there  ought  to  be  a  Professor  of  Art— -and  until  there  should 
be,  the  Society  should  do  a  Ptofessor's  work.  He  spoke  of  the  Art- 
Sooiety  as  languiafaing  for  funds  and  members,  and  regretted  that  an 
attempt  made  some  years  ago  to  amalgamate  it  and  the  Ardiiteetural 
Society  in  one  great  Society  had  fiuled--first,  because  architecture  must 
always  be  regarded  as  only  a  part  of  art  as  snch ;  secondly,  because  be 
believed  that  the  two  Societies,  if  united,  would  flourish,  as  they  never 
eonld  do  singly,  and  Oxford  might  yet  distinguish  herself  in  this  da* 
partment.  Men  were  not  wanting — as  Mr.  Parker's  extensive  and 
valuable  labours  testified — but  agreement  and  method.  An  opportunity 
of  gaining  increased  practical  knowledge  was  now  open  to  the  membem 
of  the  Society  at  the  walk  of  the  New  Museum  in  the  Parks ;  there 
sculpture  might  be  learned  by  those  who  had  hitherto  only  attempted 
to  draw  on  a  flat  surface.  Many  present  would  know  that  the  capitate 
of  the  shafts  (between  200  and  300  in  number)  around  the  great  een^ 
tral  court  were  to  be  covered  with  plants,  &c.,  in  illustration  of  natural 
history,  in  the  most  artistic  manner  possible,  and  all  who  wished  to 
learn  to  carve  stone  might  go  there  and  work.  All  was  to  be  done  as 
well  as  possible — as  well  as  the  funds  allowed  the  architects  would 
admit  of — but,  done  well  or  ill,  the  work  would  go  down  to  posterity 
as  the  production  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Referring 
to  the  Raphael  drawings  in  the  Taylor  Buildings,  Dr.  Acland  com- 
plained of  their  being  so  little  known,  and  lamented  the  failure  of  a 
plan  proposed  some  time  ag^  for  puUishing  them  by  photography  or 
otherwise.  It  was  another  instance  of  the  want  of  agreement,  and  an 
additional  proof  of  its  necessity.  Art  Societies,  he  said,  would  never 
get  on,  unless  all  who  take  an  interest  in  any  portions  of  the  subject 
with  which  they  are  concerned  h<^d  together,  and  labour  together,  for 
the  common  good  of  art. 

Mr.  Parker  called  attention  to  a  very  curious  book,  which  had  been 
kindly  sent  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Hobhouse  lor  the  inspection  of  the 
members  of  the  Society — the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  S. 
Peter's-in-the-East  Church  from  the  very  eariy  date  of  1444.  They 
are  on  psrchment,  and  carefully  pasted  in  a  large  book.  Mr.  Hobhouse 
found  them  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  was  written, — 
*'  Old  papers  ;  better  not  be  touched  V* 

The  Chairman  then  dissolved  the  meeting. 


On  Wednesday,  the  27th  instant,  the  members  of  this  society  and 
others  from  Oxford  and  its  vicinity  attended  a  convertaziane  given 
in  the  society's  rooms  by  the  ex-President,  the  Rev.  the.  Rector  of 
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Exeter  College*  At  eight  o'clock,  when  the  large  room  was  tt  foil  as 
it  coaid  be,  ^e  Rector  of  Exeter  introdaced  the  Rev.  T.  James  to  the 
comiMmy,  telling  them  that  he  waa  the  Secretary  of  the  Northampton- 
ahiie  Architectural  Society,  and  well  versed  in  the  mysteries  of  that 
wonderful  little  implement  '*  the  needle*'  and  its  production,  as  the 
large  number  of  ladies  he  was  rejoiced  to  see  present  on  the  oocaaioB 
would  discover  when  they  had  heard  his  plea  for  the  revival  of  andeot 
ecclesiastical  embroidery  among  ladies  in  the  present  day.  The  Rev. 
T.  James  then  proceeded  to  r^  his  lecture,  a  full  account  of  whidi 
appears  in  the  Bcdeeiologiet  for  December,  1855. 

The  lecture,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  listened  to  widi  no  Utde 
amnaeaeBt  and  pleasure,  and,  we  trust,  great  profit.  The  Very 
Reverend  liM  Dean  of  Christ  Church  returned  thanks  to  Mr.  James 
for  his  paper,  thanking  him,  on  bdialf  of  the  ladies  for  the  interest  be 
took  in  their  proceedkiga.  The  moticm  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
Later  in  the  evening  Mr.  6.  £.  Street,  the  eminent  architect,  gave 
an  interesting  description  of  some  of  the  very  beautiful  pieces  of 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  room.  Some  dalmatics,  originnDy 
Wateiford  Cathedral,  which  attracted  considerable  attention,  he  stated 
were  given  by  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  to  the  Roman  Bishop,  who  soM 
them  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  Earl  presented  them  to  the 
College  of  S.  Mary,  Oscott,  the  members  of  which  had  kindly  lent 
them  for  exhibition  on  the  present  occasion.  Some  exquisitely  worked 
orphreys  from  the  same  college,  and  the  cross  of  a  chasuble,  helongiog 
to  Miss  Agnes  Blencowe,  were  also  described.  On  the  screen  acrosB 
the  middle  of  the  room  a  very  beautiful  modem  cope  and  a  dalmatic, 
embroidered  by  Messrs.  Jones  and  Willis  of  Birmingham,  from  Mr. 
Street's  designs,  were  exhibited,  and  also  some  very  graceful  and 
excellently  worked  flowers  founded  on  natural  specimens,  and  designed 
by  the  same  architect.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  ladies  who  wiih 
to  try  their  hands  at  some  work  of  this  interesting  and  really  uefol 
description,  may  obtain  accurate  working- drawings  from  Mr.  Maaten, 
Aldersgate  Street,  London  ;  and  Miss  Blencowe  of  West  Walton  Rec- 
tory, Wisbeach,  will  gladly  give  hints  by  letter  to  any  who  will  ^iply 
to  her. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


8.  John^  Hulme^  Manck$eter, — ^We  are  obliged  to  Mr.Traefitt  Ibr  an 
opportunity  of  examining  his  drawings  of  this  proposed  church,  which 
were  successful  in  a  competition.  The  design  is  characterized  by  a 
bold  originality,  and  in  many  respects  recalls  the  peculiarities  of  style 
familiar  to  all  who  have  seen  Mr.  Truefitt's  published  architectural 
sketches.  It  is  a  great  praise  to  say  that  this  is  an  unmistakeable 
town-church :  it  is  a  lofty,  unbuttressed,  clerestoried  buildiag, — duly 
economizing  its  area.  The  plan  comprises  a  nave,  88  ft.  long,  xgitk 
two  aisles,  making  a  total  breadth  of  50  ft.  12  in«  s  a  tower  engaged  at 
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the  west  end  of  the  aoath  aisle;  r  chancel  35  ft.  long,  with  two 
chancei*aiale8,  not  extending  to  the  sanctuary*  and  a  vestry  filling  the 
angle  between  the  sanctuary  and  the  south  chanceUaisle.  The  nave  is 
of  four  bays,  with  another  broader  bay  to  the  east,  which  makes  pseudo- 
transepts.  These  transepts  have  gabled  elevations*  but  do  not  project 
beyond  the  north  and  south  walls  of  the  aisles.  The  church  will  hold 
826  persons.  The  building  of  which  we  have  thus  described  the  plan, 
is  of  singular  plainness.  The  architect  has  produced  the  efFect  of  aiea, 
height  and  dignity,  but  has  sacrificed  all  detailed  ornament  and  grace. 
The  walls  are  without  buttresses  or  string-courses,  and  a  simple  chamfer 
stands  instead  of  all  mouldings.  The  windows  are  mere  piercings  in 
a  plane  of  stone — a  kind  of  austere  plate- tracery  : — not  indeed  without 
a  sort  of  beauty,  and  giving  (in  the  drawings,  for  how  it  will  look  in 
execution,  we  cannot  venture  to  say)  a  forcible  effect  of  light  and 
shade.  The  clerestory  windows  are  nothing  but  spherical  triangles, 
with  a  sharp  notch  in  the  middle  of  each  side  :  in  the  aisles  and  chancel 
the  windows  are  lancets  ending  in  a  kind  of  elongated-ogee  head  with 
a  notch  on  each  side :  the  four  elevations  of  the  east  and  west  enda 
and  the  transepts  have  well-designed  geometrical  traceried  windows* 
of  the  same  unusual  kind,  cut  out  of  a  single  plane*  and  with  notches 
instead  of  cusping.  Inside,  the  piers  of  the  arcades  are  plain  cylin- 
drical shafts,  which  are,  most  unnecessarily  as  it  seems  to  us,  set  on 
stilted  bases :  the  arches  are  of  a  single  chamfered  order.  Externally, 
the  high  walls  and  the  high  level  of  the  windows  are  very  commendable ; 
the  roofs  are  of  tiles  in  patterns ;  and  the  gables  have  good  metal 
crosses.  The  tower  seems  to  us  rather  too  low,  and  would  have  been 
the  better  for  subdivision  into  stages.  The  square  of  the  tower  breaks 
off,  very  oddly,  into  an  octagonal  spire  without  any  projecting  mould- 
ings whatever,  with  the  belfry- windows  of  two  lights,  with  plate  and 
notch  tracery  like  the  rest  of  the  church,  on  the  cardinal  sides.  Near 
the  top  of  the  spire  there  is  a  coronal  of  eight  spire-lights,  projecting 
with  pedimented  heads.  We  shall  be  curious  to  see  this  church  when 
actually  built.  The  design  has  many  merits,  and  shows  considerable 
power ;  and  in  cases  where  funds  are  inadequate,  it  would  be  certainly 
better  to  have  a  church  like  this  than  a  commonplace  reproduction  of 
a  village-type.  Our  chief  fear  is  that  the  present  design  will  look 
better  on  paper  than  in  actuality. 

8.  Mary,  Wheatley,  Ojfon. — An  anastatic  perspective  drawing,  taken 
from  the  south-east,  enables  us  to  notice  the  exceUent  design  for 
rebuilding  this  church,  prepared  by  Mr.  Street.  He  has  chosen  an 
early  style, — the  First- Pointed.  The  drawing  shows  chancel,  nave, 
gabled  south  aisle,  and  western  tower  and  spire.  The  eastern  window 
is  an  unequal  triplet  of  slender  lancets ;  on  the  south  side  of  the  chan- 
cel is  a  two-light  window  with  a  circle  in  the  head,  and  (westward  of  it) 
a  single  lancet.  I'he  south  aisle  has  in  its  eastern  elevation  two 
detached  lancets  with  a  sexfoiled  circle  in  the  gable  ;  and,  on  the  side, 
two  triplets  of  lancets  ;  and  in  the  westernmost  bay  a  door  set  between 
two  single  lancets.  The  tower  shows  a  well-developed  stage,  above  the 
crest  of  the  nave-roof*  and  the  belfry  stage  and  the  base  of  the  octago- 
nal stone  spire  are  felicitously  conjoined  :  each  face  of  the  tower  rising 
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in  a  steep  gable,  pleroed  with  two  tall  lights  nnder  a  sezft^ed  cirde. 
■nd  the  oblique  aides  of  the  spire  coming  down  between  the  veiticdl 
gables,  each  of  these  sides  haviog  a  projecting  spire-window.  The 
treatment  is  unusual  but  very  effective. 

8. ,  Welht  Somerset, — ^The  new  church  in  this  cathedral  city  now 

building  in  memory  of  the  late  Dean,  at 'the  cost  of  his  widow,  hu 
been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Teulon.  The  style  is  Middle- Pointed.  The 
plan  consists  of  nave  and  north  aisle,  with  north-west  porch,  chancel 
ending  in  a  five- sided  apse,  and  quasi- transeptal  aisles,  of  which  the 
northern  one  forms  the  base  of  the  tower.  The  material  is  a  local 
stone,  with  banda  of  a  grey  stone  also  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  walls  are  of  ashlar  internally,  and  the  decorative  shafts  of  the  ia- 
ternal  arcades  are  of  polished  blue  lias  or  Devonshire  marble.  Hie 
roofs  are  of  slates  of  two  colours,  arranged  in  patterns.  The  general 
efect  of  the  design  reminds  us  rather  too  much  of  the  church  of  S. 
Michael  on  the  Mount,  Lincoln,  a  work  of  the  same  architect,  already 
noticed  in  our  pages.  The  apse  is  broad  and  low,  and  not  groined 
internally.  The  roof  is  of  a  single  very  broad  span,  with  gables  ower 
all  the  side  windows.  The  tower  wants,  we  think,  both  width  and 
dignity;  and  the  ornamentation  at  the  point  of  junction  between  tower 
and  spire  seems  to  us  rather  whimsical.  We  should  have  preferred  less 
eccentric  belfiry-lights,  and  fewer  ornamental  canopies.  But  the  gene^ 
ral  detail  in  this  design,  and  the  tracery  of  the  windows,  are  sokable 
and  effective.  Internally  the  arcade  consists  of  handsome  cylindrical 
shafts,  with  good  capitals  and  bases.  There  is  neither  chanoel  aieh 
nor  apse  arch ;  but  the  rafters,  at  those  points  are  brought  down  to 
corbelled  imposts.  We  scarcely  like  the  large  open  window-fike 
traceried  arcade  filling  the  arch  between  the  chancel  and  its  northera 
aisle.  It  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  details  of  All 
Saints',  Margaret  Street ;  and,  like  that  example,  seems  to  us  to  injoie 
the  scale  of  the  building  by  the  magnitude  of  the  part.  The  fittings 
are  all  of  oak,  except  the  pulpit,  which,  placed  in  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  nave,  is  to  be  of  alabaster,  inlaid  with  mosaics.  The  chancel 
is  unsatisfactorily  arranged,  being  choked  up  with  three  rows,  on  twA 
side,  of  longitudinally-placed  seats ;  and  a  "  reading-desk.*'  teiag 
east  and  west,  occupies  the  middle  of  the  outer  row  on  the  sooth  side. 
The  south  transept  is  occupied  by  seats  for  the  children.  The  dock, 
we  should  add,  is  boldly  treated,  being  placed  beneath  a  projectiag 
canopy  of  rich  wrought-iron,  enriched  with  colour. 

8.  Andrew,  Lambeth, — In  this  new  ehureh,  now  neariy  completed, 
from  the  design  of  Mr.  Teulon,  the  architect  has  ventured  upon  a  bold. 
but  satisfactory,  attempt  to  construct  the  reredos,  and  also  a  paidoae 
screen,  entirely  of  brick, — ^the  general  material  of  the  church.  Tlse 
reredos  is  constructed  of  red  and  white  bricks  alternating  in  patteras^ 
and  relieved  by  horizontal  bands  of  black  brick.  The  design  is  soi 
arcade  of  seven  trefoil-headed  arches,  formed  of  moulded  brick,  tvui 
with  shafts  of  Lizard  Serpentine  and  caps  and  bases  of  stone.  Aboew 
these  arches  is  a  horizontal  band  of  circles,  made  oi  encaustic  tilen« 
capped  with  a  bold  and  massive  brick  cornice  with  a  stone  copk^. 
Tk-»«  ij  m^jjji  vigour  in  this  treatment,  and  we  shall  be  corkioB  to 
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its  actual  effect.  A  certain  heavineas,  which  is  apparent  in  the  drawing; 
will  probably  disappear  in  the  ^executed  work.  The  arcade  will  con-- 
tain  legends  inscribed  in  rolls  of  pure  tin.  The  parclose  between  th& 
chancel  and  its  north  aisle  is  a  thin  wall  of  red  and  white  bricks  banded 
and  in  patterns  ;  and  its  cresting  is  a  series  of  small  open  arches  formed 
wholly  of  brick.  • 

iS.  Cynfii,  Aber/orth,  Cardiganehire, — ^This  is  a  small  new  church 
inexpensively  built  for  £700,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Withers.  In 
plan  it  has  a  nave  4%  ft.  2  in.  by  17  ft.  6  in.,  a  chancel  18  ft.  by  13  ft, 
2  in.,  and  a  north-eastern  vestry.  The  church  is  well  arranged  with 
open  seats,  hc,^  and  with  the  door  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave.  The  chancel-arch  is  good,  without  imposts ; 
and  the  windows  have  very  fair  tracery.  The  material  used  for  the 
walling  is  a  warm  sandstone  from  the  neighbourhood :  the  dressings 
are  of  Bath-stone ;  the  woodwork  of*  deal,  except  the  altar,  pulpit, 
lettern,  and  altar-rails,  which  are  of  oak.  The  vestry  roof  is  continued 
as  a  projecting  eave  to  protect  the  bier,  which  is  hung  against  the 
external  wall. 

<S.  7\tgwydd,  JUandugwydd,  Cordigan8hire.--^Anot)ieT  new  church  by 
Mr.  Withers,  who  has  got  quite  a  hold  (we  are  glad  to  see)  of  this 
part  of  Wales.  The  style  is  First-Pointed ;  the  cost  £1 500.  There 
is  a  chancel,  ^  ft.  6  in.  by  16  ft.  6  in.,  a  nave  58  ft.  9  in.  by  W  ft. 
9  in.,  with  a  south  transept  and  a  vestry  to  the  north-east  of  the  chancel. 
The  south  transept  forms  the  basement  of  a  tower  which  is  capped  by 
a  broach  spire.  The  chancel-arch  deserves  commendation.  A  local 
stone  is  used  for  the  walling,  but  Bath-stone  (imported  ready  carved) 
for  the  external  and  internal  dressings.  The  spire  is  covered  with 
slates,  with  lead  bands.  Five  bells,  and  stained  glass  for  the  chancel 
are  private  gifts,  over  and  above  the  contract  for  the  building. 

S.  Luke,  King's  Cross,  London. — Mr.  J.  Johnson,  as  the  successful 
competitor,  is  about  to  commence  the  erection  of  this  church.  The 
area  is  awkwardly  irregular ;  and  the  western  tower,  standing  square 
with  the  road,  will  be  askew  with  the  axis  of  the  church,  which  has  a 
sondi-eaaterly  inclination.  The  plan  comprises  a  clerestoried  nave 
with  two  aisles — 89  feet  long  by  53  feet  broad ;  a  chancel,  28  feet 
long,  with  two  aisles,  not  reaching  to  the  extreme  east  end  ;  a  sacrist}^ 
to  the  east  of  the  south  chancel  aisle,  and  enormous  western  tower 
with  vestibules,  &c.,  filling  the  western  end  of  the  site.  The  accomf* 
modation  is  for  805  persons.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed  ;•  the  detaM 
is  generally  good,  and  in  many  respects  the  peculiar  requirements 
of  an  urban  church  have  not  been  overlooked.  Still  we  cannot  consider 
the  deeigpi  as  thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  tower  and  spire — having  a 
total  height  of  1 79  feet — are  too  showy,  with  a  great  western  entrance, 
a  large  four. light  window  and  a  belfry-stage  lighted  with  two  couplets 
of  two- light  windows.  The  spire  is  octagonal.  The  aisles  have  sepa- 
rate giJiles.  The  roofs  are  rather  heavy  with  double  collar-beams. 
There  is  a  western  gallery.  We  shall  hope  to  recur  to  this  church 
from  actual  inspection  when  some  progress  has  been  made  in  its 
erection. 

S. ,  Greenhithe,  JJCeiU,— -This  church,  now  nearly  completed,  is 
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a  Middle-Pointed  desiga  by  Messrs,  Volliamy  and  Johnson.    It  kii 
many  good  points,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find  fault  with  its  detuls;  bot 
it  is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  church  for  the  i»esent  improved  state  ci 
church  architecture.    The  plan  comprises  a  nave,  with  aides  not  quite 
reaching  to  the  west  end,  a  chancel,  with  south  aisle,  the  eastern  put 
of  which  is  used  for  the  vestry.    The  porch,  which  from  the  sitaatba 
of  the  church,  is  on  the  north  side,  is  of  timber.    The  accommodaticm 
is  for  600  persons.    The  internal  arrangement  is  correct ;  some  msiUe 
and  colour  will  be  introduced ;  and  the  general  effect  will  be  satis&e* 
tory.    The  roofi  however  seem  heavy ;  and  the  tiles  are  lud  in  un- 
relieved patterns.    The  clerestory  too  seems  too  unimportant,  eqwciiUj 
from  the  exterior.     Outside,  the  architects  have  missed  a  fine  chases 
by  neglecting  the  natural  rapid  slope  of  the  ground  from  east  to  vest 
They  have  not  taken  advantage  of  this,  but  have  made  an  awkwird 
level,  the  east  end  being  sunk  in  an  excavation  !    There  is  a  neetUeai 
display  of  commonplace  external  ornament— coped  gables,  pedimented 
buttresses,  See,    The  west  elevation  is  ambitious;  the  west  window 
being  sunk  in  a  large  centre  arch  thrown  from  buttress  to  bnttreas, 
with  a  pedimented  west  door  running  up  into  the  window.    Above 
this  is  a  niohe,  and  above  all  a  laboured  gable  for  a  single  bell. 

8. ,  Cobo,  Guernsey. r^Thh  church,  built  a  few  years  ago,  ten 

the  designs  of  Mr.  J,  Johnson,  is  of  the  Romanesque  style,  with  a  nave 
60  ft.  by  28  ft.  4  in.,  a  chancel  97  ft.  6  in.,  ending  in  a  seaudrcahr 
apse;  a  double  bell-gable  between  nave  and  chancel,  and  a  vestrf 
transversely  gabled,  in  the  middle  of  the  north  side  of  the  dianod 
The  material  used  is  granite.  The  design  has  some  merits ;  bat  we 
think  the  west  elevation  too  pretentious  : — it  has  an  unequal  triplet  ol 
Romanesque  lights,  the  middle  dhe  being  moulded  like  the  odebiated 
example  at  Clymping.  An  external  passage  projects  in  the  angle 
between  the  chancel  and  nave  on  the  south  side  affording  aeoess  from 
the  chancel  to  the  pulpit.  This  is  very  unnecessary.  The  psving  ii 
of  encaustic  tiles ;  the  pattern  would  have  been  better  for  more  rdief. 

8, ,  Breughton,  Worcestershire. — ^Wehave  had  much  pleasareia 

examining  the  designs  by  a  young  architect,  Mr.  W.  J.  Hopkins,  (of 
Worcester,)  for  this  new  chapel.  The  plan  is  a  mere  paralldograiD, 
of  which  the  eastern  part,  17  feet  6  inches  long,  is  marked  off  by  ta 
open  wrought-iron  screen  for  the  chancel.  There  is  a  sonth^westera 
porch,  and  the  south-west  comer  of  the  chapel  is  thickened  so  as  to  form 
the  base  of  a  small  square  angle-turret,  sustaining  an  unpteiendii^ 
belfry-chamber  of  timber,  surmounted  by  a  slender  oct^ponal  shingled 
spirelet.  The  east  end  has  a  good  three^light  Late-Middle*Poifited 
traceried  window,  set  well  up  in  the  wall.  The  west  end  shows  two 
trefoil-headed  lancets,  and,  in  the  gable,  a  small  circle  with  Flaia* 
boyantizing  tracery.  The  porch  is  of  timber.  The  intenial  amBge- 
ments  are  very  good :  but  the  chancel-grill  is  somewhat  too  open ;  and 
the  gateway  in  it  should  have  a  douUe,  instead  of  a  single,  opening. 
The  walling  is  intended  to  be  of  lias  from  the  neighboiirhffiMJL  mod  the 
dressings  of  freestone ;  and  neither  plaster  nor  paint  are  to  be  used  m 
the  building. 
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S,  Michael  and  All  AngeU,  Waniage. — This,  an  iostitatioii  for  tnuning 
domestic  senrants,  from  Mr.  White's  designs,  is  a  bailding  of  consider 
nble  pretensions.    The  plan  comprehends  a  residenoe  for  the  foundress 
at  wM  as  apartments  for  the  superior,  and  accommodation  for  about 
thirty  **  students/*  (as  they  most,  we  suppose,  be  called.)     llie  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  design  is  a  projection  of  67  feet,  containing  the 
refectory,   with  a  school-room  and  "common  room,*'  en  suite,  the 
kitchen  being  at  the  opposite  extremity.     Over  these  are  the  dormito- 
ries, reached  by  an  external  staircase.     The  refectory  is  approached  by 
a  passage  leading  from  the  superior*s  apartments,  opposite  to  which  is 
a  covered  way  to  the  outdoor  offices,  dairy,  laundry,  and  washhouse« 
osturally  important  features  in  an  establishment  of  this  kind.    The 
superior's  quarters  and  a  workroom  intervene  between  the  residence  of 
the  foondnss  and  the  refectory.    A  spacious  oratory  and  a  reception 
room  are  common  to  all.  To  the  oratory  the  pupils  have  access  by  means 
of  an  entrance  horn  the  work  room.    The  foundress  of  the  institution 
is  accommodated  with  a  commodious  dwelling,  (entered  by  a  distinct 
porch,  though  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the  building,)  compris- 
ing   large  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  with  bedrooms  over,  together 
with  separate  kitchen  and  offices.    The  buildings  on  the  whole  are 
skilfully  planned  and  picturesquely  grouped.    The  oratory,  especially, 
is   very  nicely  managed.     Its  eastern  side  has  a  large  containing 
arch,  within  which  are  two  windows  of  two  lights  each,  and  a  large 
foliated  vesica  in  the  apex.    To  allow  the  entrance  passage  to  the 
institution  to  be  carried  underneath,  the  eastern  end  of  the  oratory  is 
raised  internally  on  three  steps,  a  contrivance  we  are  inclined  to  com- 
mend, on  account  of  the  scope  it  affi>rds  for  an  effisctive  display,  on 
the  platform  thus  made,  of  the  cross  and  tall  standard  lights  which— 
with    (or  without)   Dr.   Lushington's  permission — would   be  rightly 
placed  at  the  upper  end  of  an  oratory.     The  windows  of  the  building, 
with  the  exception  of  those  in  the  oratory,  have  wooden  frames  and 
menials.     We  like  Mr.  White's  treatment  of  his  two-light  wooden 
windows  far  better  than  that  of  the  three-light  ones.     Surely  the  range 
of  dormitory  lights  need  not  have  been  treated  in  so  very  plain  a  man- 
ner.    They  are  merely  square  openings,  and  certainly  have  a  mean 
effect  in  the  drawings.     The  same  may  be  said  of  some  other  windows 
in   the  building.     We  had  alrnost  forgotten  to  mention  the  material 
of  the  walls,  which  is  brick — ^yellow,  red,  and  black-— arranged  orna- 
nieo  tally. 

S.  Pours,  Ojt/ord. — ^This  is  an  interesting  design  for  a  town  indus- 
trial school,  by  Mr.  Street.  The  basement  story  of  a  large  oblong 
building  b  used  as  a  covered  playground,  open  on  the  nortli  side  by  a 
good  arcade  into  the  playground,  and  with  a  well  lighted  workshop  at 
one  end,  and  lavatory  and  other  offices  at  the  other.  A  staircase  in  a 
aemicircular  projecting  turret  rises  to  the  upper  floor,  where  there  is  a 
noble  aehool  room,  very  wdl  Imranged,  with  all  the  windows  on  the 
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north  side,  and  a  class  room  (over  the  workshop)  at  one  end.  The 
style  is  a  good  simple  Pointed,  with  much  character.  The  street  (or 
south)  front  is  modest;  hut  the  north  fti^ade  with  the  arcade,  the 
projecting  staircase,  and  the  large  windows  (all  in  dormer  heads)  b 
remarkably  picturesque  and  good. 

Ladywoodt  near  Birmingham. — Mr.  Teu]<m  is  building  new  schoob 
in  this  locality  ;  which  wiU  form  an  angle  between  two  streets.  Ac- 
cordingly he  has  judiciously  avoided  all  projections,  and — m  order  to 
get  more  light — has  put  all  his  windows  in  gablets.  The  mateiial  u 
exclusively  brick ;  and  all  the  gables,  which  are  $tepped»  are  coped  with 
brick.  Unfortunately,  as  we  think,  the  whole  building  is  so  low,  that 
the  numerous  stepped  gables  look  ragged  and  eccentric :  and  the  inter- 
nal elevation,  to  the  infant  school,  is  so  mean  and  unomamented,  that 
it  contrasts  too  markedly  with  the  showy  exterior.  This  should  be 
especially  avoided  in  a  school. 

S,  Mary  Magdalene  Sehoolst  Hastings, — We  like  the  designs  by  Mr. 
Teulon  for  this  school.  The  building  comprises  two  wcdl  amoged 
school  rooms,  with  two  class  rooms  to  each  school,  and  an  attached 
residence  for  the  mistress.  The  uneven  level  of  the  site  is  judiciously 
treated,  and  the  treatment 'is  picturesque.  Brick  is  the  material,  with 
patterns  of  another  colour.  This  feature  is  perhaps  a  little  overdone. 
-  Vicarage,  Lakenheath,  Suffolk. — Mr.  Teulon  has  designed  a  successfol 
parsonage-house  for  this  parish,  of  generally  simple  Pointed  charscler. 
The  window  openings  have  solid  tympana  under  bearing-arches ;  and 
«ome  more  elaborate  detail,  almost  Flamboyant  in  character,  b  intro- 
duced in  the  chief  doorway  and  the  oriel  of  the  drawing-room.  The 
material  is  flint  and  chalk. 

For  Steeple' Bartonf  Oxon,  the  same  architect  has  designed  a  vicange 
house,  somewhat  less  ornamented  than  the  htfiU  but  of  an  appropriate 
character.    The  cost  is  £900. 

8,  Peter's  Chapel  School,  Westmancote,  Worcestershire. — Mr.  Withers 
has  designed  very  successfully  a  chapel  school  for  this  place.  There  is 
a  nave  40  ft.  by  17,  a  chancel  ^  ft.  by  17,  and  a  small  vestry  to  the 
north-east.  A  bell-gable  marks  the  division  of  nave  and  chancel  exter- 
nally ;  internally  there  is  a  dwarf  stone  screen  with  metal  doors,  and 
curtains.  The  east  window  is  an  unequal  triplet  c^  lancets.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  (or  school)  there  is  a  Replace  with  chimney. 
It  is  designed  to  be  built  of  local  stone  entirely,  and  to  be  roofed  with 
tiles.     The  estimated  cost  is  £450. 
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8.  John  and  S,  James,  Brackley,  Northamptonshire. — A  very  interest- 
ing desecrated  building  in  this  town  is  about  to  be  restored  and  made 
again  available  for  sacred  purposes ;  and  Mr.  Street  has  fumidied  the 
necessary  designs.  The  plan  comprises  a  parallelogram,  about  one  haa- 
dred  feet  long  by  twenty-five  feet  broad ;  an  aisle  on  the  north    ' " 
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under  a  separate  gable,  not  extending  the  vKole  length,  but  opening 
into  the  nave  by  an  arcade  of  four  niches,  from  the  east  end,  while  the 
basement  of  the  tower,  at  the  west  end  of  this  aisle  abuts  on  the  north 
side  of  the  nave,  into  which  it  opens  by  a  door.  Of  the  aisle,  nothing 
remains  but  the  columns,  and  arches,  and  foundations.  Mr.  Street 
makes  the  two  eastern  bays,  and  about  a  third  of  the  next  one,  into  a 
spacious  choir,  the  altar  being  raised  on  six  steps,  and  the  choir  and 
sanctuary  divided  into  three  levels.  The  eastern  part  of  the  north 
aisle,  is  screened  off  for  a  vestry,  and  the  organ  stands  under  the  arch 
between  it  and  the  sanctuary.  Noble  sedilia,  &c.  remain  on  the  south 
side.  The  chancel  will  have  a  low  stone  screen  on  its  north  side ;  and 
a  similar  one,  with  a  metal  crestiog,  to  divide  it  from  the  nave.  The 
stalls,  six  on  each  side,  are  returned,  and  there  are  subsellae.  The  re* 
stored  building  will  accommodate  467  persons.  The  architectural 
features  are  very  beautiful ;  the  west  end  and  south  side  are  of  First- 
Pointed,  rather  early  ;  but  the  tracery  of  the  rest  of  the  chapel  and  the 
arcades  are  fine  geometrical  Middle-Pointed*  Figures  of  S.  John  and 
S.  James  in  niches  remain,  covered  with  ivy,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
west  window.  Mr.  Street  seems  to  have  followed  out  all  the  indica- 
tions of  the  existing  structure  in  a  most  successful  restoration ;  and 
the  cradle  roof  which  he  has  designed  suits  the  building  particularly 
well.  This  chapel,  which  was  connected  with  a  preceptory  of  the 
knights  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  belongs  now  to  Magdalene  College, 
Oxford ;  the  authorities  of  which  are  naturally  anxious  to  restore  it,  as 
it  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  while  the  church  is  some  distance 
from  the  population. 

S,  Michael,  Tylehurst^  Berks, — We  have  already  spoken  of  this  resto- 
ration by  Mr.  Street.  The  same  architect  is  now  about  to  remodel  the 
tower,  a  hideous  Renaissance  affair  in  red  brick,  into  congruity  with  the 
restored  church.  He  retains  the  walls,  and  the  present  division. into 
stages,  but  inserts  appropriate  windows  and  a  western  door,  and  adds  a 
very  pretty  octagonal  spire,  with  elegant  spire-lights  on  the  cardinal 
faces,  and  flying  buttresses  at  the  angles  abutting  on  dwarf  pinnacles 
with  which  the  comers  of  the  tower  are  enriched.  It  is  a  very  suc- 
cessful transformation. 

iS. nSunbury,  Middlesex, — ^The  improvement  of  this  almost  hope- 
less church,  a  building  of  the  last  century,  has  been  boldly  undertaken  by 
Mr.  Teulon.  He  finds  a  pseudo-classical  structure,  of  the  most  hideous 
type,  with  galleries  round  three  sides,  and  a  small  square  projecting 
sanctuary.  To  this  he  attaches  a  semicircular  apse,  raised  on  two 
steps,  and  adds  aisles  to  the  existing  chancel,  with  a  vestry  attached  to 
the  north  side  of  the  new  north  chancel -aisle.  The  chancel  thus  formed 
is  arranged  with  longitudinal  seats,  and  a  seat  for  the  priest  is  placed 
within  it  at  its  south-west  angle.  The  new  chancel  aisles  are  assigned 
to  the  school  children.  The  style  of  the  new  work  is  a  kind  of  Italian- 
izing Romanesque,  and  the  general  toning- down  of  the  whole  building 
to  a  more  appropriate  character  is  not  a  little  successful.  The  new 
apse  has  three  couplets  of  Romanesque  lights  with  foliated  circles  above ; 
xemtndtng  us  strongly  of  those  of  the  domestic  Romanesque  of  modern 
Munich ;  at  the  east  ends  of  the  chancel-aisles  there  are  circular  win- 
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down  with  plain  tracery.  Hie  ehancel-ftrch,  and  the  arch  opeiiii^  to 
the  i^Me  are  of  two  orders  of  moulded  bricks,  and  serpentine  shafts  are 
introdoced  in  the  paidose  screens.  The  gallery  fronts  are  improred  bj 
being  transformed  into  open  wronght-iron  screens,  and  the  nave-sests 
are  re-arranged.  On  the  exterior  a  good  e£Fect  has  been  jwodooed  by 
banded  oc^ouring  in  the  brickwork;  and  the  cornices  and  window- 
heads  are  constructed  of  light  red  brick  relieved  with  black.  Two  new 
circular  staircase  turrets,  giving  access  to  the  galleries,  are  added,  cue 
on  each  side  of  the  western  tower. 

5.  Peier  at  Arches,  Lmcolm. — Here,  as  at  Sonbury,  Mr.  Tenlon  has 
managed  very  adroitly  to  improve  considerably  a  miserable  pseudo- 
classical  apsidal  church.  Two  years  ago  he  re-seated  the  church,  and 
adopted  a  sort  of  Jacobean  style  for  the  new  woodwork  of  the  screens 
which  marie  off  the  north  chancel  aisle  as  a  vestry.  The  new  sests 
were  of  an  unpretending  design,  with  poppyheads  to  the  benches  ap- 
propriated to  the  corporation.  The  chancel,  formed  out  of  the  easten 
bay  of  the  nave,  was  arranged  stall- wise,  with  a  projecting  readmg 
d^,  distinguished  by  poppyheads  carved  with  angels  in  adoring  atti- 
tudes ;  and  the  choir  book -desks  are  of  wrought  iron.  The  vgnt  had 
two  round-headed  windows  filled  with  mosaic  stained  glass,  and  was 
decorated  internally  with  a  diaper  pattern,  llie  floor  was  laid  with 
encaustic  tiles,  and  a  sanctuary  rail  of  wrought  metal  introduced.  The 
organ  was  brought  from  the  west  end  and  placed  over  the  sacristy. 
Mr.  Teuton  is  now  about  to  continue  the  improvements  by  altering  the 
galleries  and  providing  them  with  light  open  metal  screens  for  their 
fronts,  and  also  by  furnishing  a  new  pulpit.  Hie  latter  is  to  be  of  open 
wrought  iron  work,  with  medallions  of  brass  introduced  on  the  sides. 
The  detail  is  quasi  Jacobean,  and  the  height  is  rather  excessive — but 
necessary  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  galleries.  The  design,  how- 
ever, is  otherwise  commendable.    Mr.  Skidmore  is  to  execute  it. 

S*  /oswt,  Buitermere,  WtUs. — ^This  small  church,  the  total  length  of 
which  is  not  60  feet,  has  been  almost  rebuilt  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Witfaos. 
The  plan  comprises  chancel  and  nave,  with  a  good  plain  bell-gable  (of 
timber)  between  the  two.  It  will  accommodate  75  persons,  and  cost 
only  £450.  Mr.  Withers  has  done  the  work  very  successfully,  although 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  difficult ;  since  the  restoration  was 
begun  without  professional  advice  by  a  local  builder,  who  had  already 
prepared  some  details,  now  efiectively  made  use  of.  The  walls  are  oi 
flint  with  Bath-stone  dressings ;  the  roofs  and  wood  woric  genenlly  of 
deal.  The  old  font,  pulpit,  and  altar-rails  are  preserved  from  tiie  old 
church,  and  the  old  roof-tiles  are  used  again.  The  east  and  west 
windows  are  filled  with  quarry  glass,  manufactured  by  Lavert. 

8,  Mary,  UanfaMr-NafUgufyn,  Pembrokeshire, — Mr.  Withers  has 
ingeniously  transformed  into  a  very  good  looking  unpretending  Pmnted 
church,  a  structure  full  of  sash  windows  built  here  about  one  hundred 
years  ago.  The  walls  are  retained;  good  plain  windows  being  in- 
serted. The  plan  has  chancel,  nave,  with  western  bell-gaUe.  and  a 
new  vestry  added  to  the  north  of  the  chancel.  The  chancel-arch  and 
other  new  dressings  are  of  Bath-stone  imported  ready  cut  into  this 
remote  district.     The  coat  does  not  exceed  £600. 
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NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

DR.    LUSHINGTON'8   JUDOlfENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EccUaiologiat. 

Dear  Sib, — I  hardly  like  to  hazard  a  suggeation  to  those  so  much 
more  familiar  with  these  subjects  than  myself,  but  will  you  allow  me  to 
make  the  remark  that  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  enough  has  not 
been  made  of  6ne  argument  on  our  side,  viz., — the  positive  identity  of 
the  *  Lord's  Table*  of  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  colloquial  and  practical 
'  Altar/  The  words  are  used  demonstrably  as  convertible  terms  ia 
Bzekiel  (xli.  23)  and  Malachi  (i.  7,  12)  in  passages  which  at  the  same 
time  iDcontestably  prove  that  the  thing  itself  is  not  a  bit  the  less  an 
altar  for  being  made  of  wood,  nor  consequently  more  for  being  of  stone. 
Whether  thia  fact  be  available  in  a  forensic  argument  or  not,  it  affords 
at  least  a  reassuring  thought  to  my  own  mind,  when  our  holy  and  beau- 
tiful places  seem  all  but  delivered  over  to  the  spoiler. 

Your's,  very  truly, 

F. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdenohgist. 

College  Precincts, 
Worcester,  Jan.  ^Ath,  1 856. 

Sir, — ^I  beg  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  Ade- 
laide window  erected  in  the  cathedral  here*  I  find  in  Mr.  Preedy'a 
reply  to  your  truthful  remarks  on  the  subject,  that  he  has  thrown  all  the 
blame  of  its  defects  upon  me,  for  having  used  a  particular  tinted  blue 
glass.  Mr.  Butterfield  and  himself  inspected  the  work  while  in  pro- 
gress, and  no  objection  was  made  to  the  colour  of  the  blue.  The  effect 
you  mention  is  owing  to  the  great  preponderance  of  blue  in  the  desigpi  \^ 
uid  Mr.  Preedy  has  regretted  the  absence  of  white  glass  in  the  window. 

I  think  it  rather  unfair  that  now  he  should  attempt  to  screen  himself 
from  a  just  criticism  on  an  evident  imperfection,  by  blaming  the  exe- 
cutant and  his  colours ;  when  in  his  notice  of  the  window  at  the  time 
of  its  erection,  he  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied. 

If  you  will  kindly  fiivour  me  by  inserting  this  in  your  journal,  I  shall 
esteem  myself  greatly  obliged, 

I  am»  sir.  your's  obediently, 

Oborgr  Roorrs. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdestokgist. 

SxR» — ^You  ask  for  my  authority  for  saying  that  the  elements  were 
kept  in  the  sacristy.  I  refer  you  to  some  able  articles  in  the  Ecdesi* 
ologiei  (Vols.  IV.  and  V.  of  the  present  series),  from  which  I  certainly 
gather,  that  after  the  disuse  of  personal  offering,  such  was  the  use 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  what  is  now  generally  understood  by  the 


•« 


»» 


I  am,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W. 
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The  London  and  Middlesex  Aichieological  Society  was  saccessfnUy 
inaugnrated  on  December  14,  1855,  by  a  General  Meeting  held  in  the 
appropriate  locality  of  Crosby  Hall. 

Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman,  who  is  known  as  the  aothor  of  "Examples  of 
Ancient  Pulpits,"  is  preparing  for  publication  a  work  called  "  Examples 
of  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture;  illustrating  the  Hospitals,  fiede- 
Houses,  Schools,  Aims-Houses,  &c.,  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England." 
It  is  a  most  interesting  subject.  The  first  part  will  contain  Ford^s 
Hospital  at  Coventry,  and  S.  John's  Hospital,  Northampton* 

An  answer  to  Mr.  Browne  on  Symbolism  which  we  have  received  is 
not  only  too  long  for  insertion  in  the  present  number,  but  might  per- 
haps pursue  the  controversy  with  less  asperity.  Will  our  correspon- 
dent permit  us  to  return  the  manuscript  for  a  reperusal  ? 

Our  space  does  not  allow  in  the  present  number  notices  of  Hevitt*s 
Ancient  Armour*  Labarte*s  Handbook  of  the  Arts,  and  Murray's  Hand- 
book for  Portugal. 

"  Dr.  Lushington*s  Judgment  upon  '  ornaments  of  the  church,'  con- 
sidered by  a  Parish  Priest,  who  has  not  in  use  the  articles  complained 
of  '*  (Masters)  is  an  excellent  pamphlet  which  should  be  read  bj  all 
persons  interested  in  the  case. 

We  have,  in  another  place,  noticed  the  fourth  volume  of  Dr.  Danid's 
Hyronology.  We  have,  just  at  the  conclusion  of  the  month,  received 
the  fifth,  of  which  we  shall  hope  to  give  some  account  in  our  next 
number. 

Some  new  cottages  have  been  built  near  one  of  the  lodges  of  Windsor 
Park  by  Mr.  Teulon,  which  are  really  good.  They  are  wholly  of  brick, 
with  no  stone  dressings;  and  are  picturesque  without  the  common 
fault  of  exaggeration.  The  walls  are  constructed  of  hollow  bncks 
bonded  by  means  of  bricks  on  edge,  which  are  black,  and  appear  as 
black  bands  on  the  exterior. 

A  correspondent  is  anxious  for  information  as  to  any  churches  dedi- 
cated in  honour  of  S.  Germanus  of  Auxerre,  the  deliverer  of  Britain 
from  the  Pelagian  heresy.  He  wishes  for  good  evidence  that  such 
churches  are  not  dedicated  in  honour  of  the  other  S.  Germanus,  the 
first  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 

The  altarcloth  in  S.  Michael's,  Oxford,  mentioned  in  our  last  num- 
ber, was  the  handiwork  of  Mrs.,  not  of  Miss,  Street, 

Received  and  accepted  K.  E. — ^E.  T. — J.  M, 
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THE  COMPETITION  FOR  THE  PROPOSED  CATHEDRAL 

AT  LILLE. 

The  last  eonsecrated  European  cathedra)  which  has  attracted  general 
attention  is  that  of  Cadiz.  For  more  than  a  century  its  construction 
vna  entirely  suspended  ;  but  it  has  been  completed  in  our  own  times 
by  the  energy  of  a  single  bishop.  As  far  as  we  remember  this  is 
the  solitary  triumph  of  the  Spanish  Church  of  the  eighteenth  cen* 
tory.  The  German  Church  of  our  own  times  has  seen  the  resump- 
tion of  the  works  of  Cologne ;  and  now  France  is  attempting,  among 
other  great^  undertakings,  a  work  which  in  completeness  and  pu-» 
rity  of  ait' is  to  distance  its  Peninsular  and  emulate  its  Teutonic 
ri^.  Attempting,  we  say ;  for  the  prospects  of  the  cathedral,  or  (as 
at  present  it  is  styled)  the  monumental  church,  of  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Treille  and  S.  Peter  cannot  as  yet  be  spoken  of  as  other  than 
distant.  Our  readers  will  remember  our  announcement  of  the  scheme 
in  our  February  number  for  1855.  We  gave  an  ample  resumi  of 
the  conditions  for  the  competition ;  and  we  entreated  English  architects 
for  the  honour  of  their  country  and  of  their  art  to  enter  into  it.  On 
Thursday,  March  13th,  the  Exhibition  of  the  plans  and  designs  sent 
in  this  competition,  was  opened  at  Lille. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  exhibition  of  drawings  is  in  itself 
designed  as  a  step  towards  floating  the  scheme  for  the  new  cathedral. 
How  far  the  project  itself  may  be  considered  as  more  than  at  present 
snbjectiYe  is  a  matter  of  fair  inquiry.  It  originates  in  the  piety  and 
public  spirit  of  a  body  of  admirable  persons  in  Lille.  Eight  years  ago 
— so  we  learn  from  a  paper  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Melun,  Vice-President 
of  the  Gathedxal  Commission — the  intention  of  recovering  the  prestige 

^  It  win  be  remembered  thtt  at  this  moment  the  Cathedral  of  MaraeUlefl  is  being 
rebuilt  m  Romanesque,  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  besides,  the  Cathedral  of  Naivtet  is 
Mug  finished,  and  a  naTe  added  to  the  Chapel  at  Moulins  which  is  need  as  a 
Cathedral,  so  as  to  render  it  such  in  architecture  as  well  as  dignit  j. 
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of  the  destroyed  collegiate  church  of  S.  Peter,  was  combined  with  tfait 
of  erecting  an  especial  tribute  to  S.  Mary  of  the  Trellis*  patroness  of 
lille.    The  Pope,  then  at  Gaeta»  approved  of  the  scheme,  which  ii 
now  assuming  consistency  and  approaching  to  a  fact.     The  local  in- 
terest both  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  municipal  authorities  may  be  said 
to  be  embarked  in  the  scheme,  rather  in  the  zeal  of  individual  memben 
than  in  any  corporate  adhesion.     The  Archbishop  of  Cambrai  may  veiy 
reasonably  be  understood  as  exhibiting  a  warm  interest  in  what  will,  if 
achieved,  relieve  an  overworked  diocese  of  a  large  centre  of  duties  and 
responsibilities.     How  far  the  Lille  clergy  are  personally  active  in  the 
noble  plan  of  raising  their  town  into  an  episcopal  see  it  is,  perhaps, 
difficult  for  strangers  to  ascertain.     But  judging  from  experience  of  a 
case  which  is  very  analogous,  we  do  not  remember  that  the  clergy  of 
Manchester  were  extremely  anxious  for  the  presence  among  them  of  a 
spiritual  superior,  whose  rank  and  authority  would  naturally  lover 
their  personal  standing.     In  the  colonies  the  extant  clergy  seldom  veiy 
heartily  desire  a  bishop.     We  are  disposed  to  conjecture  that  the 
adhesion  of  the  LiUe  clergy  to  the  scheme  does  not  as  yet  display  a  very 
exuberant  enthusiasm.     As  regards  Lille  itself  and  its  townsfolk  there 
is  much  the  same  sort  and  amount  of  encouragement  and  ooldnen 
which  would  probably  attend  a  plan  for  erecting  Liverpool  into  an  epis* 
copal  see.     Many,  (and  they,  perhaps,  neither  the  first  in  local  rank 
nor  in  means)  would  work  heartily  and  honestly :  on  some  aides  the 
Church  feeling  would  prefer,  or  affect  to  prefer,  church  accommodation 
(and  Lille  is  very  deficient  in  churches)  of  another  sort,  or  on  another 
site  (and  that  selected  for  the  cathedral,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  not 
well  suited  for  the  churchless  population ;)  and  as  regards  the  ridi 
manufacturers,  and  tradesmen,  and  merchants,  be  it  Lille  or  Liverpool, 
it  is  always  much  the  same.     Some  give  and  give  nobly ;  but  the  great 
mercantile  body  does  not  realize  local  claims  or  practise  local  duties. 
We  should  conjecture,  that  as  regards  the  masses,  the  Lillots  are 
hitherto  indifferent.  A  Lille  manufacturer  raises  a  fortune  not  to  establish 
a  race  on  the  scene  of  his  commercial  successes,  but  to  emigrate  to 
Fkiris,  or  to  set  up  as  a  landed  proprietor  as  soon  as  possible.     He  loobi 
upon  Lille  and  its  life  only  as  a  means  of  getting  out  of  it.     Anything 
therefore  designed  for  the  permanent  and  distant  benefit  of  a  place 
which  is  only  looked  upon  as  an  inconvenient  stage  in  its  career  by  die 
material  and  manufacturing  mind,  does  not  attach  itself  very  directly 
to  its  sympathies. 

We  suspect  therefore  that  at  present  the  prospects  of  the  new 
cathedral  much  depend  on  the  aid  which  it  shall  receive  from  govern- 
ment. If  the  Emperor  i^  convinced  that  the  plan  will  be  popular  with 
the  French  Church  generally,  and  will  conciliate  his  political  interests 
in  the  important  district  which  the  proposed  cathedral  will  dignify  and 
exalt,  we  make  no  doubt  that  the  £120,000  which  it  is  to  cost  will 
be  readily  provided.  We  mention  this  sum  because  it  is  that  to  which 
the  conditions  are  pledged,  and  because  one  of  the  competing  artists 
takes  great  pains  to  show  that  his  design  can  be  executed  for  this  sum. 
We  very  much  doubt  however,  remembering  the  cost  of  S.  Pkml's.  if 
any  church  300  feet  Jong,  and  with  spires  300  feet  high,  can  be  biiilt 
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for  three  million  fraoc8»  or  anything  like  it.  Ste.  Clotilda,  at  Paris,  a 
church  of  the  same  size,  but  with  very  poor  spires,  and  far  from  elabo- 
rate, will,  it  is  said,  cost  by  the  time  it  is  finished,  forty  millions  of 
6anc8.  At  present  a  few  thousand  pounds  collected  by  the  local  exer- 
tions of  individual  and  zealous  Churchmanship  have  secured  the  site, 
will  be  ready  to  pay  for  the  selected  designs,  and  will  form  a  nucleus 
round  which  the  promoters  hope  to  attach  a  solid  and  increasing  forma- 
tion of  Imperial  and  national  aid.  At  present,  however,  it  would  be 
sanguine  to  expect  the  immediate  inauguration  of  this  noble  work. 

If,  as  we  suppose,  the  competition  so  freely  opened  to  the  whole 
cycle  of  European  artists,  was  intended  to  conciliate  and  awaken 
general  interest  in  the  plan,  we  have  to  record  the  success  of  this  step. 
Nothing  is  so  likely  to  awaken  local  energy  as  the  exposition  of  the 
designs.  They  are  not  only  creditable  to  all  concerned,  but  eminently 
fitted  to  strike  fire  out  of  the  Flemish  character — remarkable  rather  for 
perseverance  than  enthusiasm.  The  Lille  people  may  be  very  good 
Christians,  and  we  observed  some  pleasing  signs  of  honest  practical 
religion  going  on  in  the  town.  But  unquestionably  they  are  not  yet 
consumed,  if  warmed;  by  any  zeal  for  the  house  of  Goo.  They  have 
not  only  few  churches,  but  those  few  (with  perhaps  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  original  design  of  S.  Maurice)  are  ugly,  mean,  scandalously 
dirty,  dilapidated,  and  disfigured  by  every  abomination.  The  damages 
inflicted  by  Marlborough's  siege  have  never  been  repaired ;  and  what 
has  been  done  in  later  improvements  is  scanty  in  amount  and  dis- 
creditable in  taste.  Lille  has  certainly  escaped  hitherto  the  ecdesiolo- 
gical  movement.  The  present  exhibition  is  just  the  thing  to  kindle 
it.  The  gorgeous  array  of  possible  spires,  and  at  least  conceivable 
gables  and  crosses,  breaking  up  the  sordid  monotony  of  the  ugly 
Bwamps  and  fens  which  surround  this  most  unpicturesque  of  towns 
will,  we  are  convinced,  animate  the  local  sluggishness.  And  it  was 
pleasant  to  see  the  men  in  blouses  gazing  with  honest  and  open- 
mouthed  admiration  on  some  three  hundred  feet  of  tower  and  spire, 
destined,  we  trust,  some  dsy  to  redeem  the  patent  deformity  of  Lille. 
If,  as  is  an  undeniable  innovation  in  these  things,  a  competition  is 
planned  before  the  means,  or  anything  like  the  means,  of  the  proposed 
building  are  secured,  we  must  award  to  the  committee  of  the  cathedral 
much  praise  for  the  skill  with  which  they  have  made  the  exhibition  of 
competing  designs  a  step  towards  enlisting  public  interest  and  con- 
tributions in  its  favour.  The  success  of  the  new  cathedral  in  the  not 
▼ery  distant  town  of  Boulogne,  (albeit  in  very  mediocre  classical,)  is 
an  encouragement  to  go  on. 

We  observe  another  peculiarity  in  the  Lille  proceeding^.  The  com- 
peting designs  are  exhibited  to  the  public  before  they  are  submitted  to 
the  jury.  This  we  apprehend  to  be  a  decided  error.  The  jury  ought 
not  to  be  desirous  of  being  fortified  or  anticipated  in  their  judgment 
by  public  opinion.  It  is  theirs  rather  to  challenge  and  to  direct  the 
popular  sentiment  and  taste  than  to  fall  in  with  its  decisions.  We  can 
quite  understand  that  the  defeated  artists  in  a  competition  would  be  a 
Httle  chary  of  exhibiting  unsuccessful  designs.  And  it  might  suit  in- 
dividiial  partizans  to  enlist  vulgar  applause  in  favour  of  their  produc- 
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tions  in  order  to  anticipate  or  influence  the  award  of  the  judges.  B<it 
in  this  case  we  are  quite  convinced  that  the  judges  are  superior  to  such 
influences.  Still  they  ought  not  to  he  subjected  to  the  imputation  of 
either  following  or  opposing  the  common  verdict.  As  in  the  com- 
peting designs  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  aa  in  the  variou 
cartoon  contests  in  Westminster  Hall,  the  judgment  of  the  jury  ought 
to  have  preceded  the  exhibition  of  the  plans. 

Abating  for  these  drawbacks,  we  can  speak  of  the  exhibition  of  the 
competing  designs  with  unmitigated  satisfaction.     A  room  admiiably 
adapted  for  the  purpose,  above  the  Halle  aux  BUm,  beaQtifuUy  lighted, 
lofty,  and  accessible,  contains  the  designs,  forty-one  in  number.    The 
walls,  speaking  of  the  room  ecclesiologpcally,  towards  the  north,  esst, 
and  south  are  occupied  with  the  plans.     At  the  west  end  two  or  three 
ladies,  who  relieved  each  other  by  successive  relays,  gave  and  received 
polite  acknowledgments  of  courtesy.    The  room  is  divided  by  a  series 
of  iron  columns  which  were  connected  for  the  occasion  by  a  temponrj 
screen,  the  north  and  south  sides  of  which  are  also  filled  with  plus. 
Every  foot  of  wall  is  thus  covered,  but  not  crowded.     The  Hotel  de 
Ville  was  found  to  be  too  small  for  the  exhibition.     And  each  set  of 
drawings  is  marked  by  its  motto,  and  by  a  boundary  line  of  brosd 
scarlet  from  its  neighbour  and  competitor.     A  bust  of  the  Empeior,  s 
few  flags,  and  local  escutcheons,  complete  an  arrangement  as  simpk 
as  efi*ective.     There  is  not  an  exhibition  in  England  which  might  not 
learn  from  the  skilful  way  in  which  the  plans  are  shown.     And,  while 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  French  courtesy  was  dt^layed 
to  all  the  visitors,  it  is  only  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  we  In  pavticular 
owe  to  the  promoters  of  the  scheme,  to  acknowledge  the  friendly  en- 
thusiasm, the  warm  hospitality,  and  the  artistic  sympathy  which  were 
lavished  on  those  members  of  our  own  body  who  were  deputed  to  give 
a  review  of  the  Lille  Exhibition. 

Characterizing  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  we  have  to  remark  fiist 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret,  rather  perhaps  than  of  surprise*  that  the 
hanging  committee  did  not  act  with  greater  severity  to  the  competing 
plans.  We  are  not  at  present  saying  that  many  of  the  derigns  ought 
to  have  been  rejected  on  account  of  their  absolute  demerit.  Fkr  from 
this.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  sets  out  of  forty-one  are  abeolntely 
disgraceful  to  their  authors.  But  very  many  of  the  drawings  by  no 
means  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  artistic  contest.  Thoee  conditions  ss 
our  readers  may  remember,  were  very  fully  announced  and  explained. 
The  plans  were — so  we  read  the  programme — all  to  be  drawn  to  a 
uniform  scale.  All  were  to  contain,  besides  the  ordinary  elevations 
and  sections  of  the  cathedral,  certain  and  many  details  :  plana  of  the 
construction,  of  the  subsidiary  buildings,  details  also  of  many  aooesao- 
ries,  especially  of  grilles ^  of  metal  work,  of  painted  glass,  of  teseelated 
or  incised  pavements,  of  stalls  and  parcloses,  of  the  high  ahar  and  its 
arrangements,  pulpit  and  font  and  organ  case,  of  the  vaulting,  of  the 
crypt,  &c.,  &c.  We  thought  it  impoasible  that  any  set  of  designs 
could  contain,  if  it  fulfilled  the  conditions,  less  than  from  twenty  to 
thirty  separate  plans.  As  we  read  the  conditiona  we  thought  brick  as 
the  material  of  construction  was  decided  on.     A  olereaCory  Wtts  ie 
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rigueur.  We  repeat  most  strongly  that  the  conditions  were  explicit* 
and,  as  we  conceived,  so  well  explained  that  it  was  impossible  to 
mistake  their  requisites.  The  very  first  aspect  of  the  Exhibition  shows 
that  these  conditions  have  not  been  complied  with.  There  are  some 
fall  and  conscientious  and  correct  sets  of  plans  which  fairly  grapple 
with  the  difficulties,  and  attempt,  with  varying  success,  to  master  the 
conditions  of  the  contest.  Other  artists,  we  regret  to  say,  do  not  strive 
lawfully.  They  have  only  sent  in  two  or  three  drawings,  often  very 
pretty  ones :  but  do  not  solve  the  details  of  construction.  Judging 
from  the  common  voice,  the  particular  set  of  drawings  among  the  forty- 
one  which  seems  to  be  the  most  popular  consists  of  five  meagre 
sheets,  one  of  which  is  a  magnificent  perspective  drawing  of  a  superb 
west  front  beautifully  executed  in  sepia  ;  but  its  author  has  given  abso- 
lutely no  details ;  he  has  not  touched  the  subsidiary  buildings ;  he  has 
given  no  accessories.  He  does  not  show  that  he  can  construct  a  vault 
or  an  arch  :  or  that  he  knows  how  to  lay  a  pavement,  much  less  to  de- 
sign one.  He  sends  drawings  which  any  draughtsman  of  the  Royal 
Academy  might  be  proud  of.  But  we  no  more  know  from  what  he 
exhibits  at  Lille  that  he  is  an  architect,  than  we  should  be  able  to  con- 
jecture that  Mr.  Roberts  could  build  8.  Sophia  because  he  can  draw  it. 
The  only  particular  in  which  we  can  find  fault  with  the  original  con- 
ditions is,  that  they  did  not  proscribe  all  aquarelles  and  perspective 
drawings.  We  are  compelled  therefore  to  say  that  the  hanging  com- 
mittee ought  not  to  have  admitted,  because  they  were  in  direct  defiance 
of  their  conditions,  at  least  one  half  of  the  competing  plans.  They  are 
not  all  drawn  to  the  prescribed  scale  :  they  do  not  tdl,  or  anything  like 
all,  give  or  try  to  give  what  the  conditions  required :  and  too  many 
of  them  give  what  the  conditions'  implicitly  forbade,  viz.,  alternative 
plans. 

And  we  mention  all  this  in  limine,  because  as  we  intend  to  pass 
judgment  on  every  set  of  drawings  now  at  Lille,  we  are  bound  to  indicate 
our  principle  of  classification  and  selection  :  only  asking  some  allowance 
for  the  difficulties  of  our  task  attendant  upon  the  variety  of  scale.  We 
call  those  the  best  plans,  not  which  show  the  smartest  fa9ade,  but  which 
most  resolutely  fulfil  the  conditions  :  which  display  the  largest  combina- 
tion of  artistic  requisites,  design,  skill  in  combination,  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  building  as  well  as  with  water-colour  drawing ;  which  to 
a  sense  of  the  beautiful  add  technical  familiarity  with  the  useful ; 
which  dbplay  artistic  morality  as  well  as  aesthetics  ;  which  show  a  large 
familiarity  with  and  learned  love  of  archaeology  and  the  whole  circle  of 
Christian  art  and  symbolism  ;  which  display  a  knowledge  of  religious 
literature,  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  painting,  sculpture,  enamelling ; 
which  prove  an  eye  skilled  in  colour,  a  hand  practised  in  composition, 
a  mind  imbued  with  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  soul  possessed  of 
religious  sentiment :  in  a  word,  which  show  the  artist  to  be  truthful,  as 
well  as  picturesque.  Accordingly  we  have  tried  to  construct  a  class 
list,  and  have  given  our  marks  according  to  the  old  examination  for- 
mula. He  has  most  marks  who  has  shown  most  excellencies.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  measuring  one  detail  against  another — say  one  west 
front  only  against  another  west  front — some  second  class  man  may  far ' 
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exceed  those  we  have  placed  in  the  fint  class.  Be  it  so.  We  kn 
not  weighed  elevation  against  elevation  ;  but  the  general  and  complete 
artistic  competency  of  one  set  of  plans  against  the  general  qnalificatiooi 
of  another.  We  are  utterly  ignorant  of  what  may  be  the  dednon  of  the 
Tery  competent  jury,  but  in  any  case  are  prepared  to  uphold  the  genenl 
principles  of  our  own  volunteer  adjudication.  In  justice  to  oundfes 
we  must  explain  that  we  were  only  acquainted  with  one  set  of  dnw- 
ings  when  we  entered  the  Exhibition  Hall,  which  we  saw  before  we 
had  any  idea  that  we  should  visit  Lille. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  our  readers,  perhaps,  if  we  here  insert  a  list 
of  all  the  forty-one  designs,  arranged  alphabetically  in  dasses,  assigniiig 
to  each  its  probable  nationality.  Our  criticisms  will  follow  in  the  older 
of  the  list. 

Class  I. 
Ad  aethera  tendens  -      I    Bdgisa. 


Dieu  en  soit  garde    . 
Fcederis  area 

J!^         •  •  •  ■  • 

L'eclectcisme  (sic)  eat  la  plaie  de  TArt 

Quam  dilecta  taberoacula  tua  Domine  virtutum 


2  Preach. 

3  Englith. 

4  Gennan. 

5  Piendi. 

6  Engliah. 

7  English- 


In  Domino  confido  ..... 

Le  Monument  sera  Texpression  d'une  grande  pens^  )  o  /^  ^ 

d'Esthetique  Caiholique  .  .  .  .  )  ®  GcnnaB. 

Class  II. 

Confido,  conquiesco  .9  En^th. 

Deus  adjuvet  .  .10  French. 

Domine  dilexi  decorem  domus  tuie  (A)  *    ^^  {     ^^ie«^7 

Soli  Deo  Gloria  .  .  .12  Frendi. 

Spes  .  .13  Enghab. 

Zelus  domus  tuie  comediC  me  .  .  .14  Fr»ch. 

{A  cro$$  in  a  circle  j  with  no  motto)  .  •    15 


In  veritate  confido    .  .  .  . 

Class  III. 

Acoende  lumen  sensibus,  Infunde  amorem 

bus,  &c.    .... 
Domine  dilezi  decorem  domus  tuae  (B) 
Ego  sum  vitis,  vos  palmites  . 
Excelsior      .... 
Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo 
Ihs   ..... 
Nisi  Dorainus  edificaverit  domum,  &c.  (A) 
O  Clemens  O  pia  O  dulcis  Virgo  Maria 
Plaise  a  Dieu 

Si  parva  licet  componere  magnis 
Tria  juncta  in  uno    . 

Class  IV. 

Crux  mihi  grata  quies 
Dum  spiro  spero 
Gloire  a  Marie 

J-S.T 

Je  suii  toi,  jc  suis  moi 


16    En^ish. 


cordi- 


^'  1 17  En^ish. 

18  German. 

.     19  French. 

.    20  Engtiah. 

21  £DgllHL 

.    22  Geman. 

.    23  £n|^. 

.    24  En^i^. 

25  German. 

.    26  French. 

.    27  Enghsh. 

.    28  English. 

.    29  English. 

.    30  Fieadi. 

.    3i  GermaB. 

.    32  Freocli. 
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Napol^iiTiUe»  Morbihan,  le  22  Fevrier,  1856  .    33  Fieneb. 

Niii  Domintu  aedificayerit  domum,  &c.  (B)  .    34  German. 

Nod  satia  eat  placuisae  oculis  nisi  pectora  tangaa  .    35  German. 

Sancta  Maria  sine  labe  concepta  ora  pro  nobis  36  English. 

Vox  damabat  in  deserto,  1830         .  .  .37  French. 

Not  Class  bd. 

Omnia  Deus  Rex     .  .38  French. 

Rjssel  .  .  .  .39  Dutch. 

La  vie  d'on  homme,  &c.        .  .  .40  Dutch? 

ToQte  faveur  insigne,  tout  don  parfait»  vient  d'en  baut    4 1  German. 

(1.)  Adathera  tendene. — ^This  a  most  creditable  design,  to  which,  from 

latemal  endeoce,  we  should  assign  a  Belgian  origin.     Its  author  has, 

in  general,  complied  conscientiously  with  the  terms  of  the  competition ; 

and  the  jury  will  have  to  consider  its  claims  for  the  second,  if  not  for 

the  fint,  prize.    The  style  chosen  seems  to  us,  however,  a  little  later 

in  its  character  than  the  former  half  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  and  the 

inquired  type  of /a  French  church  has  certainly  not  been  reproduced^ 

But  we  have  a  very  good  and  characteristic  specimen  of  a  fourteenth 

century  minster,  with  central  tower  and  spire,  and  two  unimportant 

towers  at  the  west  end.    The  nave  has  nine  bays ;  the  transepts  three 

^ys,  with  eastern  and  western  aisles ;  the  choir  three  bays,  besides  a 

seven-sided  apse,  round  which  is  a  processional  aisle,  and  a  range  of 

radiating  chapels.     The  area  is  perhaps  too  much  subdivided.     The 

iotenud  piers  are  indeed  dignified,  but  the  arches  are  somewhat  narrow, 

And  stilted.     The  triforium  is  well  developed;  but  in  this  feature 

the  lateness  of  the  style  is  conspicuous.     We  doubt  much,  further, 

whether  the  piers  of  the  central  crossing  are  solid  enough  to  sustain 

the  vast  mass  of  the  central  spire.     We  remember  to  have  often  heard 

Pugi'n  say,  that,  considering  how  often,  in  ancient  churches  of  this 

plan,  the  prodigious  thrust  of  the  four  arms  of  the  cross  had  caused  the 

central  piers  to  bulge  inwards,^  he  should  never  attempt  such  a  con- 

etruction  without  carrying  some  of  the  pressure  to  the  extremities  of 

the  cross,  by  a  strong  system  of  iron  chains  embedded  in  the  masonry. 

No  such  mechanical  device  is  shown  in  the  designs  before  us.     The 

designer  has  not  given  a  thought  to  any  special  brick  construction ;  and 

there  is  no  colour  except  on  the  ciborium.    This,  and  indeed  all  the 

fittinga,  must  be  regarded  as  far  less  commendable  than  the  mere  archi- 

tectanl  fabric.  The  ciborium — using  this  expression  for  the  high  altar* 

with  ita  baldachin  and  appendages — is  cumbrous  and  pretentious.    It  is 

like  a  congeries  of  disconnected  details ;  with  disproportionately  large 

statuary*  and  a  lack  of  unity  in  ornament  as  well  as  in  idea.   The  pulpit 

also  is  clumsy,  and  the  woodwork  in  general  feeble  and  ineffective, 

though  with  occasional  attempts  at  more  elaborate  design.     In  the 

daliage  the  treatment  is  archaic;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 

BmbauB  and  confessionals.    The  glass,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  in  the 

medallions  an  honest  attempt  to  escape  from  the  grotesqueness  of  the 

Bourgea  type :  the  grisaille  is  less  successful.    The  organ  seems  like 

an  after-thought  at  the  west  end,  instead  of  being  part  of  the  original 

^  In  oonneiioti  with  this,  see  the  interesting  report  of  Herr  Zwimer  on  the  state 
of  the  oeotral  piers  at  Cologne  Cathedral,  translated  in  onr  present  namber. 
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design.  The  sacristies  and  other  dependent  buildings  are  a  coni^- 
ouous  failure.  It  is  the  inferiority  of  the  fittings  and  omamenUtioa 
which  should,  we  think,  reduce  this  excellent  architectural  stadf  to  a 
lower  rank  than  that  occupied  by  others  of  those  designs  wbidi  we 
have  placed  in  the  first  class. 

(2.)  Dieu  en  aoii  garde. — ^An  obviously  French  design,  and  one  mucli 
indebted  to  a  particular  French  Cathedral  for  its  general  character.   Here 
we  are  glad  to  note  a  painstaking  endeavour  to  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the 
competition.     The  drawings,  fourteen  in  number,  are  carefully  elabo- 
rated; and  the  artist  has  clearly  thrown  his  whole  power  and  heart  into 
the  work.    The  church  has  two  western  towers,  surmounted  by  spires, 
and  a  fl^che  at  the  crossing.    The  west  facade — ^too  nearly  copied  from 
Rheims — ^has  an  importance  characteristically  French ;  a  reoeaaed  portal, 
almost  exaggerated  in  its  proportions,  and  a  spacious  naithex  with  the 
prescribed  chapels — one  for  the  ojfice  dee  nunrts,  the  other  for  the  font- 
opening  into  it  transeptally.   The  nave  afiects  a  larger  proportion  of  iti 
component  parts  than  in  the  preceding  design.    Here  tliere  are  bat  to 
bays  while  the  transepts  have  only  two  bays  in  length,  and  the  choir  has 
only  two  bays  and  a  seven-sided  apse.    The  latter  is  surroonded  hy  s 
processional  aisle — *'  le  bas-o6t^  "  of  the  programme — with  radiatiDg 
chapels.     But  in  the  distribution  of  this  part  of  the  plan  we  diaoem  a  cer- 
tain coarseness,  so  to  say,  very  unlike  the  exquisite  skiU  and  grace  of  the 
ground-plan  of  the  ehevet  in  the  better  French  churches.     The  north 
transept  has  an  ambitious  facade  and  portal :  ratiier  unsatisfiactory— « 
such  always  must  be,,  when,  as  even  in  such  famous  churches  as  Char- 
tres,  the  portal  seems  no  constructional  part  of  the  elevation.    We 
observe  with  some  surprise,  but  with  full  appreciation  of  its  good  sense, 
the  simplicity  of  this  plan,  and  the  remarkable  paucity  of  aubsidiaiy 
chapels.     The  distribution  of  all  the  dependent  buildings  on  the  south 
side,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Circus,  is  conspiettously  good.    The 
general  architectural  detail,  though  observing  the  square  abacus,  lias  an 
over-tendency  towards  devcilopemoit.     It  seemed  to  ua  good,  bat 
slightly  coarse,  without  any  claim  for  special  pxaise  as  to  vigour.    Bat 
in  the  towers  we  find  less  to  commend.  Their  outline  is  heavy  aad  on- 
graceful  ;  and  the  actual  octagonal  spires  are  pierced  in  apertures  of 
very  ugly  form,  and  of  a  length  quite  unsuitable  for  a  stone  coostmctioii. 
They  might  be  indeed  ungainly  openings  in  cast  iron,  but  are  wboUy 
unsuitable  for  hhe  material  intended.    The  daUage  is  confined  to  the 
choir  and  the  chapels :  it  shows,  perhaps,  more  archaeological  researdi 
than  artistic  feeling,  and  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  see  it  executed.  Tlie 
interior  is  extensively  coloured :  fond  as  we  are  of  polychrome,  we  wiQ 
pot  say  too  much  coloured :  but  we  must  say  that  what  ia  needed  for  thii 
age  is  not  colour  per  se,  but  colour  so  balanced  and  harmonised,  and  ob- 
viously adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  architecture,  that  no  oxie  coold 
wish  it  absent.     We  can  scarcely  give  this  praise  to  the  present  deaga. 
In  the  ghee  we  see  no  attempt  to  improve  on  the  easy  arrhaiam  of 
Bourges.     The  general  fittings  are  not  happy.    The  jub6  is  too  ssolid, 
and  its  statues,  by  their  disproportionate  size,  dwarf  the  general  soak. 
Surely  the  actual  state  of  the  French  cathedrals  should  show  that  the 
tolid  jub^  is  not  a  feature  which  it  is  desirable  to  re-introdooe.     In 
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the  dborimn  the  ahshiteet  has  gont  tfter  a  too  early  type :  it  »  not 
Pointed,  and  would  be  heavy  and  depressing  in  effect.  The  woodwork  is 
mediocre ;  while  the  confessionals  are  almost  ridicnlously  overdone  with 
elaboration.  In  our  judgment,  however,  this  careful  design  would  stand 
an  excellent  chance  of  the  second  prize. 

(3.)  Faderts  area. — We  doubt  if  any  design  in  the  whole  competi- 
tion equals  the  amount  of  careful  and  minute  labour  expended  on  the 
beautifid  drawings  by  an  English  competitor  which  bear  this  epigraph : 
a  motto,  by  the  way,  highly  expressive  of  the  unusually  extensive 
knowledge  of  s3rmbolical  and  hieratic  art  displayed  in  the  fitting  and 
oroamentation  of  the  interior.  The  type  followed  in  this  design  is  a 
French  church,  rather  austerely  conceived,  strictly  within  the  period 
to  which  the  competition  is  limited  by  the  programme.  Perhaps  in- 
deed in  some  of  the  arcfaiteetaral  features,  as  certainly  in  some  of  the 
details,  the  style  adopted  points  backwards  rather  than  forwards  ;  and 
we  have  to  regret  the  appearance  of  ungainly  and  undeveloped  forma 
where  some  clearer  adumbration  of  the  beauties  of  the  more  advanced 
Pointed  style  would  have  been  legitimately  to  be  expected.  Still 
the  very  highest  praise  must  be  adjudged  to  a  design  so  admirable 
in  itself  and  so  conscientiously  worked  out :  and,  while  iftclined  to 
give  the  first  prize  to  another  design,  we  should  say  of  this— prD^r/m^ 
acce$$it.  Though  of  the  full  dimensions  allowed  by  the  programme, 
this  church  baa  both  externally  and  internally  a  somewhat  low  and 
heavy  appearance,  and  generally  does  not  quite  do  justice  to  its  scale.- 
One  cause  of  this  may  be  found  perhaps  in  the  mistake  that  in  the 
interior  arcades  the  trtforium  is  scareely  more  than  Rudimentary.  The 
west  ftigade  is  howerer  a  worthy  composition :  it  has  the  required 
deep  portal,  and  is  fianked  by  two  spires,  while  a  fi^che  rises  at  the 
crossing.  The  nave  consists  of  only  four  bays,  besides  the  one  created' 
by  the  towers,— -the  architect  aiming  after  the  broad  and  the  massive  in 
his  conceptfona.  The  general  effect  is  grandiose,  but  one  regrets  con* 
stantly  that  some  of  the  rudenesses  or  eccentricities  of  s  too  early  style 
have  not  been  abandoned.  It  is  however  the  ameublement,  (to  borrow 
a  useful  word  f^m  the  programme)  that  must  be  admired  almost  without 
an  exception  The  font,  to  be  sure,  is  grotesque  enough  to  look  like  a 
page  borrowed  from  the  Benedictional  of  Ethel  wold ;  and  the  organ  (with 
Tubalcain  displacing  Jnbal  from  his  proper  dignity  as  "  the  father  of  all 
who  handle  the  harp  or  the  organ,'*  is  most  needlessly  archRic :  but 
the  baldachin,  (comprising  eoioured  mosaics,  jewellery,  and  a  repotugS 
retable,  of  gilt  metal,  after  the  old  BMe  type,)  the  kitrih,  or  great  lettem, 
and  other  fittings,  are  moat  beautiful.  So  too  is  the  dallage  generally  : 
and  a  maze,  <ni  the  floor  of  the  nave  (as  at  Chartres),  will  tiirin  a  vote* 
from  an  archaeologist,  while  a  more  practical  ecclesiologist  would  ask 
perhaps  to  have  its  use  pointed  out  before  he  copied  so  unintelligible 
an  ornament  in  a  new  ohureh  for  the  nineteenth  century.  The  rood- 
Mt,  though  charmingly  designed,  ia  surely  too  close  and  obstructive  to 
the  iriew.  The  choir-screens  facing  the  procession-aisle  are  beautlfuHy 
treated,  with  carved  subjects  in  high  relief.  Here  again,  and  in  the 
woodwork,  a  rather  later  character  would  have  been  more  to  our  own 
taste.     So  too  in  the  glass,  which  is  arehaic,  and,  in  the  grisaille,  rather 

vol.   XVIt.  M 
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tame :  Uiongli  a  figure  of  the  present  empress  treated  raeduevany  as  on 
lionebai^  in  one  of  the  large  trefoils,  is  an  ingenious  conceit  to  mark 
tiie  epoch  of  its  design,  by  no  means  unskilfully  rendered.  Tbe  whole 
design  is  a  mine  of  antiquarian  lore,  and  is  most  creditable  to  its  producer. 

(4.)  Under  the  letter  '*  K  "  we  have  an  unmistakeable  Genoan  demgn 
of  very  high  merit.  One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this  ex- 
hibition is  to  see  the  national  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
petitors so  clearly  betraying  itself.  Here  is  a  stiff  geometrical,  metallic- 
like  church  of  (at  the  earliest)  the  fourteenth  century,  such  as  haa 
ncTcr  been  imagined  out  of  the  Rhineland.  This  indeed  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  disquaUfy  it  from  the  present  competition,  in  which  a  FVvadk 
church  of  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  especially  re* 
quired.  And  still  more  the  entire  absence  of  architectural  detail,  or 
of  glass.  depriTes  the  author  of  any  chance  of  success.  Still  if ,  as  we 
hope  will  be  the  case,  the  jury  award  "  honourable  mention"  to  the 
most  able  designs.  "  K'*  will  be  found*  we  have  little  doubt»  in  this 
category.  For  the  present  drawings  are  a  very  able  and  characteristie 
study  of  just  such  a  church  for  the  proposed  site  as  a  German  of  the 
Cologne  school  would  design  :  an  austere,  rigid,  angular  conception  of 
the  utmost  regularity  and  simplicity.  The  plan  comprises  a  iWTe  of 
six  bays ;  transepts  of  three  bays  with  two  aisles ;  choir  of  three  bays ; 
pentagonal  apse,  retrochoral  aisle  and  radiating  chapels :  at  the  west 
end  two  open  skeleton-like  spires,  and  a  dumpy  pinnacled  lantern  at 
the  crossing.  The  west  fa^de  has  no  French  characteristics:  die 
chapels  for  the  Office  of  the  Dead  and  for  Baptism,  which  the  pro- 
gramme ordered  to  be  at  the  west  end,  and  which  most  of  the 
designs  have  judiciously  employed  to  give  breadth  and  dignity  to 
the  west  front,  are  here  attached  to  the  eastern  ends  of  the  nave 
aisles.  However,  one  feature*  which  the  programme  enoomsges 
the  competitors  to  attempt  (though  its  fitness  for  modem  wants  is 
problematical*  and  though  it  cannot  physically  co-eziat  with  the 
French  type  of  a  west  fo^de) — we  mean  an  utrhtm,  such  as  re- 
mains at  San  Clemente  at  Rome,  and  San  Ambrogio  at  Milan, — ^ia 
exhibited  in  this  design.  It  is  a  very  good  cloister,  opening  into  the 
narthex  from  its  north  and  south  sides,  and  consequently  making  tbe 
we$t  portal  wholly  unimportant.  The  dependencies  of  the  chnrefa  are 
well  arranged  in  these  drawings  on  the  south  side.  We  must  cona- 
mend  also  an  efiective  rise  of  steps  in  the  choir  over  the  crypt.  A 
crypt  is  one  of  the  features  required  by  the  programme ;  but  few  taf 
the  competitors  have  so  treated  it  as  to  give  much  diversity  of  internal 
level.  The  vaulting  of  this  design  is  quadripartite,  except  in  tbe 
central  lantern,  where  it  is  more  complicated.  The  general  simplicitj 
of  the  vaulting,  dictated  of  course  by  the  prescribed  epoch  of  tbe 
building,  is  a  remarkable  cbaracteristic  of  the  whole  exhibitioD. 

(5.)  L'Eciecticume  est  laplaie  de  I* Art, — Unlike  the  last-mentioBc^ 
drawings,  the  design  exhibited  under  this  motto  claims,  l^  its 
compliance  with  the  limits  of  the  competition,  as  well  as  by  its 
pleteness  and  ability,  a  place  among  those  few  from  whidi  the  jury 
must  select  the  first  prize.  It  is  a  thoroughly  French  church  of 
required  period :— our  chief  complaint  about  it  is,  that  it  has  the ' 
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of  being  too  tenrile  a  copy.  The  motto  that  this  architect  baa  chosen, 
(which  ia  anyhow  but  a  half-truth),  has  misled  him.  Unless  we  mis- 
interpret altogether  the  conditions  of  the  present  competition,  the  object 
sought  for  is  not  a  mere  dead  reproduction  of  the  French  style  of  1200 
— 1250,  but  a  church  in  which  the  needs  and  the  experiences  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  embodied  according  to  the  archi- 
tectural principles  of  that  style.  The  successful  competitor  ought  to 
be  the  man  who  has,  with  a  true  eclecticism,  laid  hold  of  every  real  ad* 
vance  made  in  construction  or  in  taste  during  the  last  six  centuries,  and 
has  assimilated  it,  so  to  say,  into  his  design,  congruously  with  the  prin« 
ciples  of  the  prescribed  period.  The  distribution  of  this  design  is  ex- 
cellent :  the  dependent  buildings  are  grouped  admirably  on  the  south 
side,  and  a  possibly  future  episcopal  palace  is  shown  in  connexion  with 
them.  The  plan  of  the  church  comprises  a  narthex.  with  the  two  re- 
quired chapels  treated  transeptally,  a  nave  of  seven  bays  ;  transepts, 
without  aisles  and  ending  apsidally,  (and  with  doorways,  not  in  their 
fiEi9ade8,  but  in  porches  occupying  the  angles  between  the  transepts  and 
the  nave  aisles)  ;  choir  of  four  bays  with  seven-sided  apse,  and  a  double 
retrochoral  aisle  with  elongated  radiating  chapels.  This  is  undeniably 
a  noble  plan ;  and  in  the  deviation  from  common  rules  in  the  transepts 
and  their  entrances  we  note,  with  approval,  almost  the  only  mark  of 
progress  in  the  design.  The  architecture,  if  it  reproduces  with  mar- 
vellous exactness  the  good  points  of  an  Early-Pointed  French  church, 
is  not  free  from  the  attendant  defects  of  the  style.  The  exterior  is 
somewhat  sombre  and  heavy,  and  seems  in  want  of  more  graceful 
ornament.  The  fl^che  at  the  crossing  is  slender,  and  not  inelegant, 
but  it  scarcely  *'  lightens"  the  ensemble;  and  the  twin  western  spires 
are  open  to  criticism  as  being  nothing  but  exaggerations  of  a  type  suit- 
able only  for  a  much  smaller  scale.  They  are  little  more  than  pinnae 
des,  immensely  magnified.  What  we  mean  is,  that  the  tall  thin  lancets, 
which  are  their  predominant  features,  and  over  which  the  actual  spires 
are  so  infelicitously  superimposed,  might  suit  fairly  well  the  belfry  of  a 
small  church,  but  are  unauited  to  the  enormous  dimensions  of  cathedral 
spires  three  hundred  feet  high.  A  really  satisfactory  spire  of  the  first 
class— e.g.,  that  of  S.  Stephen's,  Vienna — always  gives  the  effect  of  a 
thoroughly  organized  growth,  (to  borrow  an  illustration  from  the  vege- 
table world,)  and  never  looks  like  a  plant  run  to  seed.  The  interior  ia 
a  little  disappointing,  from  its  stiffness  and  froideur.  One  longs  to 
expand  it,  to  cut  off  the  excessive  angularity  of  its  square  abaci,  and  to 
develope  its  rudimentary  triforium.  The  style  should  have  been  allowed 
a  further  growth  of  another  half-century.  The  ameublement,  though 
iurchaic,  is  very  good;  but  looks  as  though  it  were  copied  out  of 
standard  books  of  ornament.  The  jub6  is  certainly  successful ;  and 
so  is  the  dallage,  though  it  is  needlessly  archaic  in  the  sanctuary.  This 
competitor  also  shows  a  maze  in  the  nave-floor.  The  wood- work  ia 
meagre — the  invariable  fault  of  French  design  in  this  material ;  the 
organ  is  the  least  successful  fitting  of  all.  The  glass  is  no  better,  and 
we  may  truly  say,  no  worse,  than  the  eternal  Bourges  prototypes. 
This  is  however  a  first-rate  design ;  a  little  more  '  eclecticism*  would 
have  left  us  still  leas  to  critidze* 
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(0.)  Qmih  aUcta  iaktmatmla  hM  Damme  otrHilrai.^^h  ib.  we  befiere, 
neither  lAtioaal  nor  personal  prejudice,  which  leads  us  to  deteet  in  this 
English  design,  certainly  one  of  the  best, — and  (we  might  almost  sst) 
the  very  best — set  of  drswuigs  in  the  whole  ezhilntion.     For  here  we 
find  an  unmistakeably  Fr«tich  church,  rigidly  observant  of  the  stricteit 
interpretation  of  the  conditions  of  the  competition  :  in  which,  however, 
there  is,  so  fiur  as  we  can  see,  little  or  nothing  that  is  lifelessly  oopied, 
little  or  no  *'  book  work"  (as  it  would  be  odled  in  an  University  es- 
amination),  but  rather  a  pervading  unity  of  conceptioD,  and  a  living  in- 
stinct of  design,  giving  proofs  of  originality  and  power  in  almost  every 
detail.    The  artist,  in  short,  seems  to  us  to  have  hecome  penetrrtsd 
with  his  style :  or  rather,  the  style  is  not  merely  taken  up  by  him  for 
the  occasion,  but  it  looks  as  though  it  were  habitual  to  him.    There  it 
a  freedom  about  the  architectunl  thought  which,  though  not  sheeat 
from  several  other  designs  in  this  exhibition,  is  scarcely  to  be  observed 
(as  we  fancy)  in  those  nearest  in  merit  to  the  one  now  ander  oar  ooo- 
sideration.     This  design,  instead  of  a  beautiful  vision  of  the  past,  sseoie 
to  us  full  of  life,  and  vigour,  and  promise  for  the  future.     We  should 
ourselves  have  preferred  a  more  developed  Pointed;   and  this  sitbt 
would  probably — ^though  we  are  not  sure  of  thi»— 'Share  oar  opinioa. 
But  at  any  rate,  the  effect  of  this  artistic  creation,  as  compared  with 
some  of  its  rivals,  is  to  our  minds  rather  that  of  beauty  on  the  poiot 
of  ripening  into  a  still  richer  fulness  than  of  a  laboured  resuscitation  of 
the  superseded  details  of  a  past  and  antiquated  period  of  art. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  deseription  of  this  elaborate  set  of  diawiags. 
The  Programme  of  the  Competition  expressed  a  preference,  on  the 
score  of  economy,  for  brick  over  stone  as  the  chief  material  of  the  pn>* 
posed  church  :  and  this  is  one  of  the  few  designs  in  the  whole  exhibi- 
tion, and  the  only  one  among  those  which  appear  in  our  first  dass,  is 
which  this  condition  has  been  recognised^  Here,  it  seems  to  us,  that 
brick  is  treated  with  great  ability :  it  is  made  to  enter  largely  into  the 
general  construction,  and,  banded  with  horizontal  courses  of  stone,  it 
gives  a  warm  colouring  to  the  exterior.  Inside  it  is  used  with  eqosl 
boldness  and  effectiveness,  and  the  vaultings  (with  stone  riba,  and  the 
cells  constructed  of  red  brick,)  is  constructionally  and  imperiahably  ct>* 
loured.  The  plan  comprises  a  western  narthex  between  two  twin  ^»res> 
with  the  chapels — des  fonts  and  (Us  mor/«-*4ittached ;  nave  of  setea 
bays,  transepts  of  two  b^ys,  the  crossing  marked  by  a  fl^ehe,  choir  of 
three  bays  with  seven-sided  apse,  a  procession-path  and  five  ndiatmg 
apsidal  chapels.  The  dependent  buildings  are  well  grouped  rooad  s 
cloister  on  the  south  side  :  we  noticed,  with  a  smile,  the  mUe  4r  CsU" 
chisme  arranged,  as  an  English  schoolroom  might  he,  for  a '  gallay' 
lesson.  Externally  the  somewhat  low  and  heavy  effust,  which,  bco^ 
partly  the  result  of  the  severe  style  prescribed,  we  have  obsersed  hi 
other  designs,  is  to  be  noticed  in  this projsi also.  Stillthe cisswr,  with 
its  flying  buttresses  and  massive  pinnacles,  has  dignity  «nd  chamrtfrr; 
and  the  general  massiveness  and  richness  of  detail  is  an  Bogla^  featare 
most  judiciously  added  to  the  French  type  of  building.  The  apires* 
banded  in  colour,  are  by  no  means  the  most  sacoeasful  part  of  the  de- 
sign,    lo  spite  of  skilful  gradation  of  stages  and  much  constmctional 
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merit,  the  resnlt  ia  nngraeefiil  md  ioeffecdve.     We  can  belie?e  that  the 

vcUteet  wished  to  give  an  original  end  striking  eontour  to  spires  whieh» 

if  erected,  would  be  so  conspicuous  a  landmark  in  the  ewamps  of  French 

Flanders :  and  we  can  ^cy  that  in  a  distant  Tiew  these  stem,  frown- 

iog,  comQkred  piles  would  be  imposing  :  but  in  a  near  view  they  lack 

graee.    Still,  they  are  true  spire-compoeitioQS,  and  not  like  those  which 

we  criticised  in  the  kst^noticed  design.    The  interior  is  noticeable  for 

the  good  proportion  of  its  parts,  and  the  proper  derelopement  of  ar- 

eade,  trifbrium,  and  clerestory.    The  fittings  are  of  great  beauty.     We 

ohsenred  an  open  metal  roodscreen  ;  a  ddture  du  ehuoBr  canred  in  sub* 

jects  in  rdief,  admirably  treated :  and  a  ciborium,  which  lor  harmony 

and  elegance  of  colour  and  proportions,  is  surpassed  by  none  in  the 

whole  collection.     The  metal-work  of  this  artiet  seemed  to  ua  notably 

excellent :  and  the  pavement  has  merits ;  though  not  greater  than  those 

of  No.  3.     His  wood- work  also  is  rich  and  appropriate :   and  the  great 

organ  at  the  west  end,  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  prin- 

ripal  western  rose  window,  is  unusually  succesafuL    This  organ,  we  be-, 

here,  does  not  exclude  a  ohotr  organ,  in  a  more  appropriate  position. 

The  glaaaodesigns  are  a  great  improvement  on  the  Bourges  type  :  the 

medallions  being  drawn  quite  free  from  grotesqueness,  and  the  grisaille 

being  treated  in  a  bold  floral  style.     A  word  of  praise  is  due  for  some 

exquisite  perspectivee  in  sepia,  showing  the  chapter-house  interior  and 

part  of  the  cloisters.    The  crowning  merit  of  this  design  is,  we  re» 

peat,  the  proof  it  gives  of  its  author*8  perfect  mastery  of  the  pria* 

ciples  of  Pointed  design  ;  enabling  him  to  work  out  the  whole  of  his 

Jdees  without  imitation  or  exaggeration.     But  from  this  praise  we 

must  except  the  font,  which,  borrowed  in  its  motifs  (we  fancy)  fross 

some  old  German  specimens,  is  aa  archaic  monstrosity.    We  have 

00  doubt  the  Jury  will  take  folly  into  account  the  unusual  merits  of 

this  ekborate  design ;  although  they  are  of  a  kind  which  would  be 

piohably  undervalued  by  more  superficial  observers. 

(7.)  In  Domino  comjido. — ^This  and  the  following  design  we  plaoe,  as  it 
were,  below  tiie  line,  but  still  in  the  first  class.  This  is  the  woric 
of  an  Boglishman  ;  the  next,  we  conclude  from  various  circumstanoes, 
of  a  German. 

The  author  of  these  plans  (No.  7.)  has  produced  a  moat  creditable 
architectund  study  ;  but,  by  omitting  to  send  any  details  of  glass  or  of 
ficting»»  he  loses  his  chance  of  success  in  the  competition.     His  twelve 
drawings. — very  scientifically  executed,  and  not  such  showy  wateE- 
coioaiB  as  we  shall  have  hereafter  to  condenm  in  our  notice  of  some  in- 
ferior Bnglish  artists, — bring  before  us  a  mere  English  church  of  an 
abbatial  type,  in  a  florid  **  Early  English'^  Pointed,  to  use  this  epithet  in 
its  otanctp  and  only  true,  meaning,  'the  plan  is  of  course  cnuuform ;  with 
two  good  western  spires  and  a  low  square  tower  at  the  intersection,--*- 
recaSiag  a  memory  of  Tewkesbury.    The  two  chapeb  form  the  lowest 
stories  of  the  towers,  flanking  a  western  narthex :  the  nave  has  six 
itavs  ;    the  transepts  are  each  of  three  bays,  with  two  aisles ;  the  choir 
of  four  bays  with  seven-sided  apse»  a  processiQtt<*path  and  radiating 
chapes.     The  sacristies  and  other  accessory  buildings  are  not  made  the 
most  of  s  they  are  placed  properly  on  the  south  side  on  the  site  of  the 
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old  Ciieos.  But  on  the  north  side— «8  in  York  Mioater— tee  is  a 
thoroughly  EngliBh  octagonal  chapter-hoaae ;  moat  iocoafcnien^ 
placed  with  refierence  to  the  other  buildings,  and  ao  ill*managed  that 
ita  bttttreaaea  are  quite  confused  with  thoae  of  the  north  aide  of  the 
ehevet.  Thia  maJrea  ua  half  Auapect  that  thia  ia  merely  an  Ea^ik 
"  academy"  drawing  aent  to  Lille  for  the  chance  of  honourable  mentioo. 
Other  arguments  tending  to  the  same  new,  are  that  the  vaulting  is  octo* 
partite  throughout,  and  that  the  end  elevations  of  the  transepts  are  oot 
utilized  as  portals  or  as  architectural  oompoaitiona ;  indeed,  there  ue 
no  doora  at  all  except  at  the  weat  end.  Still  there  ia  no  small  aidu* 
tectural  merit  in  the  plans.  In  the  exterior  the  spires  are  imposing :  the 
pinnacles  however,  are  too  attenuated,  and  the  gables  almost  over  diirp< 

(8.)  Le  MoHumeni  sera  TeMpressum  d'une  ffnmde  pensie  i'e$ik£tifii 
CathoUque. — ^This  motto,  borrowed  from  the  programme,  distioguuhes 
a  good  desigpi  of  (we  imagine)  German  origin.    The  style  is  later 
than  is  permissible  in  this  competition— being  in  fact  a  thorongfalf 
developed    Geometrical    Middle- Pointed.     The  dependent  bml^ngs 
are  grouped  on  the  south  side,  but  are  designed  in  a  mean  architecture. 
The  church  itself  has  Jtwo  western  spires,  but  no  fldche  or  tower  at  the 
crossing.    The  narthex  is  flanked  by  the  baptismal  chapel  and  that  of 
the  dead,  projecting  transeptally :  the  nave  has  seven  bays,  and  the 
transepts  are  of  three  bays,  with  two  aisles  (which  however  do  not 
reach  to  the  extreme  bays,  and  thus  the  opportunity  of  dignified 
transept-fronts  is  thrown  away.)   The  choir  is  of  four  bays  with  a  five- 
sided  apse,  retrochoral  aisle  and  radiating  chapels.    As  to  the  exteiiar, 
the  spires  are  somewhat  ill  composed,  and  look  like  overgrown  pin* 
nacles :  and  the  details  and  the  (geometrical)  tracery  are  wiry  sad 
commonplace.     Inside  the  effect  is  dignified  but  looks  like  a  saoosBS- 
ful  copy ;  and  the  triforium  is  unfortunately  minimized  in  the  coopo* 
aition.     However  the  artiat  has  honestly  worked  out  his  design  is 
ita  detaila ;  though  these  ahow  no  great  force  or  variety.     The  wood* 
work  ia  eapecially  meagre :  the  organ — aa  is  remarkably  often  the  case 
in  Uie  whole  exhibition — a  failure  :  and  the  pavementa  generally  feeble. 
The  glaaa  is  painstaking  in  deaign,  but  inharmonious  in  ooloratioB. 
The  ambon  is  of  the  Basilican  type ;  the  font  inadequate ;  the  hi^ 
altar  and  its  tabernacle  good,  though  its  baldachin  is  coarse  and  in- 
elegant.   The  honest  industry  of  the  artist,  in  the  absence  of  speciai 
genius,  fairly  entitles  him  to  admission  into  the  lower  part  of  our  fint 
class. 

Our  Second  Class,  containing  seven  designs,  and  one  which  though 
scarcely  equal  to  them,  ia  better  than  any  in  the  Third  division,  b^ini 
in  alphabetical  order,  with — 

(0.)  Confido,  conquiesco. — An  Engliah  deaign — as  betrayed,  among 
other  signs,  by  an  octagonal  chapter-house :  and  conspicuous  for  incon- 
veniently arranged  subsidiary  buildings,  grouped  on  the  south  side. 
This  competitor  puts  the  chief  spire  at  the  crossing,  and  has  two 
apirelets  at  the  west  end.  In  plan  the  nave  has  eight  bays,  widi 
western  porch  (rather  than  narthex)  and  the  two  required  chapels  at  Uie 
western  end ;  the  lantern  has  solid  piers  :  the  tranaepta,  of  two  bays 
each,  have  an  aisle  on  each  side;  the  choir  is  four  beys  in  lei^  with 
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five-aided  apse,  turrounding  aisle,  and  radiating  ehapels.    The  tran- 
septs have  projecting  porches.    These  designs,  though  of  so  late  a 
style  as  to  be  excluded  by  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  have  con- 
siderable merit  as  an  architectural  study.    The  central  spire  indeed  is 
a  graceful  composition,  banded  at  several  heights,  and  rising  from  an 
enriched  belfry-stage  of  much  beauty.    The  motif  of  this  is  .due  to 
Salisbury.    The  nave  roof  is  forcibly  broken  up  by  a  range  of  gigantic 
transverse  gabies  over  each  clerestory  window.     The  ftiult  of  this 
exaggeration  on  a  cathedral  scale  of  what  might  be  allowable  in  the 
humbler  dimensions  of  a  parish  church  need  scarcely  be  ppinted  out* 
The  ai$U  walls,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  by  a  reverse  process,  treated 
like  a  cathedral  nave  in  miniature :  for  they  are  positively  furnished 
with  flying-buttresses  spanning  a  low  and  mean  range  of  sacristies  which 
adhere,  below  the  aisle-window  sills,  to  the  aisle  walls.     The  chapter- 
bouse  is  an  elegant  Middle-Pointed  composition :  and  the  crypt  has 
been  utilized  by  this  artist  to  allow  of  a  prodigious  rise  of  steps  in 
the  central  lantern.     The  details  given  are  very  few ;  and  the  square 
abacus  which  appears  in  them  is  a  little  inconsistent  with  the  rest. 
There  are  no  drawings  for  the  glass  or  for  the  ritual  fittings. 

(10.)   Dens  adjuvet, — In  this  laborious  set  of  twenty-four  drawings* 
we  have,  we  think,  a  French  design.     Its  author  has  worked  hard  and 
honestly.     He  has  had  a  good  thought  in  conforming  his  dependent 
buildtnga  to  the  striking  physical  configuration  of  the  site  in  the  semi- 
circamference  of  the  ancient  Circus :  but  the  idea  is  not  very  ably 
developed  in  execution.     In   the  plan,  the    two  chapels  flank  the 
narthex  :    the  nave  has  seven  bays :   each  transept  two  baya  with 
eastern  suod  western  aisles ;  the  choir  is  of  five  bays  with  flve-sided 
apse,  anrrounding  aisle  and  radiating  chapels.    There  are  two  western 
towers  ;  but  no  fl^he  at  the  intersection.    The  transept-fronts  are  in 
this  dengn  a  decided  exaggeration :  the  restof  the  exterior  is  meagre 
and  attenuated,  like  such  a  modem  French  church  as  Ste.  Clotilde  of 
Paris  ;  and  the  spires  look  like  a  mere  superposition  of  disconnected 
partB,      In  the  interior  the  quadruple,  instead  of  triple,  division  of  the 
arcade-elevations  mars  any  dignity  of  effect ;  and  the  triforium  losea 
its  proper  importance.     Tlie  altar  is   an  unsatisfactory  composition, 
and  vulgarized  by  a   disproportionately  large   statue   of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  above  it.     The   ameublement   is   not  very  detailed;  and  the 
giaas   is  commonplace.     The  grisaille  has  a  disagreeable  brown  tint, 
and  some  ambitious  medallion-groups,  showing  historical  scenes,  con- 
nected with  Lille  (we  imagine),  with  figures  in  modem  costumes — 
after  tlie  pernicious  example  at  S.  Denis — are  jejune  and  mediocre. 

(11.)  Domine  dilsxi  decorem,  S[C,  (A) — We  hesitate  whether  to  assign 
this  to  French  or  German  parentage :  but  it  is  hardly  worth  either  na- 
tion's ^srhile  to  cross  the  Rhine  to  settle  the  question.  The  author  of  this 
pbm  gi^eB  something  for  the  money :  two  western  towers  and  spires,  a 
high  louvre,  and  actually  four  attached  chapter-houses : — we  forget  for 
whut  purposes  they  are  all  intended.  The  constraction,  and  it  is  the 
most  csonunendable  feature,  appears  to  be  of  a  brick  diaper :  or  we  sup- 
pose xmther  terra-cotta  plaques  than  what  we  understand  by  bricks.  It 
8  Si  coxalnnatiQn  of  the  heaviest  Chartres  work,  with  vast  roses,  even 
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alifler  «od  more  aedumical  than  in  that  (to  our  minds)  much  exag- 
gented  chnrch :  aad  a  leaning  towards  a  atiU  tarlier  deTdopeflient  of 
Romanesque  (for  we  cannot  think  that  Chartrea  has  escaped  the  eltiii- 
cal  tiaditians).  The  nave  has  dignity  from  its  long  perspective  of  nine 
hays ;  and  withont  originality,  the  design  is  hard,  correct  and  elabonte. 
The  linea  of  demarcation  in  class  lists  heing  always  evanescent,  peilispi 
we  are  giving  this  design  its  full  deserts  hy  keeping  it  ont  of  Cto  IIL 

(IS.)  Soli  Deo  Giona.'--A  careful  design,  exhibited  in  no  less  tku 
forty  drawings,  and  possessing  very  consideiable  merit.  The  s ubndiarf 
hnildinga  are  ably  planned,  and  adjoin  the  sooth-weit  side  of  dit 
chnrdi*  in  the  gnmnd*plan  of  the  latter,  tiie  narthez  ia  flsaksd  by 
two  apaidal  chapels  placed  tranaeptally :  the  nave  has  seven  bays :  die 
transepta  have  three  hays  widk  east  and  west  aisles :  and  the  choir,  of 
four  hays  with  five-sided  apee,  has  sommnding  aiale  and  ndisttng 
i^dal  chi^Mls.  There  are  two  western  spirea  and  a  fl^die  at  die 
crossing.  This  design  appears  to  have  been  oonstmcted  on  oeitus 
geometeieal  theoriea;  for  there  is  a  drawing  showing  how  the  princi- 
pal lines  of  the  building  are  defined  by  triangles.  The  west  front  is 
an  able  composition,  and  the  spires — which  are  of  open  stone- wori[— 
are  pleasing.  The  internal  arcadea  are  well  developed  and  weU  pro- 
portioned ;  and  the  rose  windows  are  commendable.  Hie  altar  sod 
ita  baldachin  are  suoeesaful :  and  the  glass  is  carefully  designed.  We 
are  not  a  little  pozaled  to  decide  the  nationality  of  diia  architect  IV 
general  character  of  the  design,  and  the  meagreness  of  the  wood*waik, 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  French  artist.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  s 
certain  resemblance  to  our  Bnglish  First-Pointed  in  the  style ;  and  dN 
f<mt  ia  curiously,  and  incongruously,  "  Peipendicular."  We  indioe 
however  to  the  fanner  opinion,  and  condode  by  saying,  Uiat  nothing 
but  acertain  lack  of  power  hinders  this  design  fh>m  taldng  its  |teeia 
our  first  claasr 

(13.)  Spew. — So  fsr  as  a  popular  verdict  would  decide  the  questioB, 
this  design — apparently  an  Bnglish  one— would  be  chosen  for  the  fint 
prize  by  the  people  of  Lille ;  of  whom  an  admnring  crowd  was  alwayvto 
be  seen  around  it.  And  aa  usaal  the  popular  verdict  would  be  wdhir; 
for  the  author  of  thia  showy  plan,  though  by  no  means  a  contemptible 
artist«  haa  made  hna  drawinga  ad  eaptandumt  and  not  in  honest  a<^ord- 
anee  with  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  invited  to  compete.  FM 
of  all,  he  haa  not  troubled  himscAf  with  any  details,  any  designs  for 
glass  or  furniture ;— nay,  not  even  with  a  ground-plan  of  etf  £e  qw- 
cified  aooesaory  buildings.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  dengn  on  pspcr 
such  a  reflex  oi  Strasbnrg  as  the  pretentious  west  elevation  before  n>> 
without  the  correction  of  the  laborious  detail  and  ealeolalion  re- 
quired— and  rightly  lequired-^by  the  Lille  CSommtssion  in  finiag  the 
rules  of  their  competition.  Then  again,  the  style-^4(veldped  Pointed 
— ^ia  not  that  prescribed  by  the  regulations.  An  arehifesot  who  drat 
Ignores  the  terms  upon  which  Ina  competitora  consent  to  conteit  tke 
piise,  is  ineligible  for  anything  more  than  a  discrimmating  boaoufable 
mention.  To  this  the  author  of  8pn  is  undoubtedly  intitied.  Tbs 
plan  of  faiB  diarch  haa  a  nartiiex  of  huge  proportions,  occupying  no  Icei 
th«»  three  bay»,  with  an  apsklal  ch^yel,  parallel  with  the  axia  of  the 
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church,  flanking  it  on  each  side.  The  naye  has  eight  bays ;  the  tran- 
aepte  three  bays ;  the  choir  three  bays  with  five-aided  apae  and  the 
cheret  en  regh.  At  the  intenection  ia  a  light  fl^che ;  and  at  the  west 
end  the  striking  peculiarity  of  a  single  huge  spire.  This  spire  is  cer- 
tainly effectivep — richly  pierced  and  well  composed*  and  soaring  above 
a  grand  horizontal  line  of  open  tracery  which — ^however  constniotion- 
ally  unreal,  as  masking  nothing — is  very  charming  in  its  airy  grace- 
fulness. But  it  is  especially  unfair  to  contrast  this  delicate  elegance 
with  the  severity  and  heaviness  of  the  designs  of  other  arobiteots  who 
have  interpreted  literally  the  prescriptions  of  the  jury.  This  wert 
facade  is  the  main  feature  of  the  design.  Within,  the  triforium  is  inju- 
diciously minimized,  and  the  clerestory  is  inordinately  large.  But  we 
must  register  our  regret  that  one  who  promises  so  well  has  not  seriously 
entered  the  lists  on  this  occasion. 

(14.)  Zelus  domus  tua  comedit  me. — This  is  a  French  design  which 
nearly  claims  a  place  in  our  first  class.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  central  oc- 
tagon aurmounted  by  a  tower,  and  for  two  western  spires,  capping  square 
towers,  which  are  attached  angle-wiee  to  the  nave.  The  latter  abnon- 
mal  arrangement  (taken  of  course  from  the  original  plan  of  the  west 
end  of  S.  Ouen)  is  a  whim  which  detracts  from  the  merit  of  the  design. 
The  nave  has  six  bays :  the  transepts  have  three  bays,  and  an  aisle 
both  to  the  east  and  west  sides ;  the  choir  is  of  three  bays  with  a  three- 
sided  apse.  The  radiating  chapels  are  irregular;  and  the  characteristic 
beauty  of  the  properly  developed  chevet  is  lost.  The  octagon  has  its 
cardinal  sides  longer  than  the  oblique  sides.  Within,  it  has  a  very 
4ioble  effect  of  height,  as  it  rises  into  an  open  lantern.  Above  its  arches 
is  a  row  of  large  statues ;  and  the  sides  of  the  lantern  are  pierced 
alternately  with  two-light  windows  and  rosaces.  The  arches  of  the 
main  arcades  are  somewhat  dwarfed :  and  the  clerestory< — (of  two-ligbt 
windows  with  traceried  circles  above) — ^is  exaggerated.  The  triforium 
is  a  glazed  range  of  windows  ;  the  aisles  being  roofed,  not  as  lean-to's, 
but  with  a  separate  low  pyramid  over  each  bay.  Externally  the  pyra<- 
midal  roof  of  tlie  central  octagon  is  masked,  not  very  happily,  by  light 
open  tracery  between  the  angle  pinnacles.  The  western  towers  and 
spires  are  ineffective,  not  merely  from  their  'askew'  position,  but  from 
•a  want  of  subdivision  into  defined  stages.  The  west  fia^ade  is  preten- 
tious ;  embracing  the  great  rose -window  and  the  portal  below  in  a  vast 
constructional  arch  (like  that  of  Tewkesbury)  which  is  itself  recessed 
with  saintly  effigies  in  canopied  niches ;  and  there  is  a  strong  hori- 
aontal  line  of  tracery  marked  above.  I'he  samsties,  &c  we  had 
omitted  to  say,  are  inconveniently  jammed  into  the  eaatward  angles 
between  the  transepts  and  the  choir.  No  fittmgs  are  shown,  except- 
ing the  high  altar,  under  a  baldachin,  in  the  middle  of  the  octagon*  A 
few  atone  details  and  a  Bourges-like  window  are  also  exhibited.  A 
certain  extravagance  is  the  fault  which  induces  us  to  oonsign  this  able 
design  to  the  second  class. 

(1 5.)  A  set  of  twenty-two  drawings  without  a  motto, but  with  the  sym- 
bd  of  a  cross  inscribed  in  a  circle,  must-next  be  noticed.  Although  their 
author  has  condescended  to  exhibit  sundry  "  aquarelles"  with  sky-effects 
ad  Ubiium  (a  iault  almost  exoluaiTely  coafioed  to  our  own  countrymen), 
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we  are  nevertbeless  inclined  to  xeckon  this  as  a  French  dedgo.  The 
plan  is  not  remarkable ;  the  dependent  baildings  gronped  on  the  tooth 
side.  The  chnrch  has  a  central  spire  and  two  dwarfed  western  toven. 
The  narthex  is  clumsily  treated ;  the  two  required  chapels  are  at  the 
west  end.  Hie  nave  has  six  bays ;  the  transepts  two  bays ;  the  choir 
three  bays,  with  seven-sided  apse.  The  radiating  chapds  look  u  if 
they  were  too  few  to  fill  the  space.  The  style  is  a  late  Pointed;  aod 
the  square  abacus  has  been  dispensed  with.  In  the  interior  the  tiifo- 
rium  and  clerestory  are  g^ood ;  but  they  hare  the  air  of  being  borroved 
The  open  lantern  is  mean  and  unimpressiTe ;  and  the  ameablemeot 
throughout  is  poor,  and  the  glass  commonplace.  Outside,  the  central 
spire  is  somewhat  better  than  the  western  towers,  which  are  entirely  with- 
out character.  The  west  fagade,  in  spite  of  a  horizontal  band  of  statnixy, 
is  a  worthless  composition ;  and  the  general  detail  is  starred  and  mi»- 
rable.     The  whole  is  perhaps  a  painstaking,  but  a  very  feeble,  design. 

(16.)'^"  veritaie  eonfido. — ^A  design  of  much  higher  architectural  merit 
than  the  last ;  but  a  mere  reproduction,  doubtless  by  an  English  sitist, 
of  an  English  church.     In  fact  it  is  an  elaborate  study  of  a  First-Pcnnted 
English  abbey ;  with  the  dependent  buildings  on  the  south  and  a  tenu- 
circular  clobter  following  the  mound  of  the  old  circus.     It  has  a  centnd 
spire,  and,  very  infelicitously,  two  towers  with  German  cappings  (like 
the  Sompting  example),  at  the  east  end.    The  plan  comprises  a  wthex, 
with  an  over-large  chapel  for  baptism  at  its  south  side.     The  oave  hu 
eight  bays,  with  lateral  chapels  opening  into  the  aisles ;  an  smnge- 
ment  not  JFollowed  by  any  of  the  prcHseding  designs.     The  transepts 
have  three  bays  and  an  aisle  on  each  side ;  the  choir  five  bays,  ind  s 
five-sided  apse  with  aisle  and  radiating  chapels.     In  addition,  the 
transepts  have  eastern  chapels.     It  will  be  seen  that  this  groundpba 
has  not  been  thoughtfully  adapted  to  modem  requirements.     We  had 
forgotten  to  say  that  the  chapter-house  is  octagonal.     Hie  westers 
fR9ade  is  by  no  means  of  the  French  type ;  and  the  huge  portal  added 
to  the  north  transept  is  not  a  very  successful  attempt  to  reprodoce  it 
The  central  spire,  though  lofty,  is  rather  ungraceful ;  it  risea  from  i 
massy  square  tower.     There  is  an  alternative  "  water-colonr*'  showing 
two  square  west  towers  instead  of  the  Rhenish  eastern  ones.    They 
are  equally  unsuccessful.    The  woodwork  is  rather  rich.     The  balds- 
chin  too  is  an  elaborate  Late -Pointed  composition ;  but  a  gigantic  sta- 
tuary group  above  the  altar,  representing  the  Ascension,  is  in  extraor- 
dinarily bad  taste.     Inside  the  architectural  detail  is  good :  of  Enghsh 
First'-Pointed,  as  we  said  above ;  with  solid  piers,  n  triforium  of  un- 
equal triplets  of  lancets,  and  a  clerestory  of  the  same  pattern. 

We  proceed  to  Class  III. 

(17.)  Aecende  lumen  eenMue  [and  a  whole  verse  of  the  hymn.] — ^T^ 
English  author  takes  no  pains  to  conceal  himself :  his  terminology  not 
even  affecting  the  Anglo-French  of  some  of  his  bnsthren.  These  are 
the  roughest  and  most  ungainly  drawings  in  the  room  :  they  are  sll 
executed  in  coarse  black-lead  pencil ;  and  either  in  his'soom  of  refine- 
ment or  of  time,  the  author  has  left  all  the  selvedges  and  outeroppings  of 
his  first  linear  sketches  untrimmed  by  the  Indian  rubber.  Amidst  the 
most  extravagant  and  grotesque  treatment  of  painfully  pieidng  pomfeedt 
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sharpened  up  into  the  most  angular  developement,  the  whole  design 
looking  like  a  platoon  of  fixed  bayonets,  there  is  a  coarse  grasp  of  the 
style  which  shows  something  like  genius,  though  of  the  most  eccentrie 
and  ungoYemable  form.     Two  soaring  towers  of  different  designs  are 
really  striking ;  they  display  the  capabilities  of  the  lancet  in  its  ex- 
tremest  sharpness.      There  are  altematiTe  ground  plans:  in  one  of 
tbem  the  radiating  chapels  are  all  circular,  and  the  intersection  of  nave 
and  transepts  is  circular;  the  apses  are  also  circular.     We  find  no 
designs  for  the  constructive  and  instrumental  details :  but  in  the  crypt 
and  high  altar  the  author  s  imagination,  composed  equally  of  Fuseli 
and  Martin,  runs  riot.    Twelve  candelabra  blaze  round  the  altar  with 
smouldering /^o/»  Si  feu.     "  A  Cross  of  lights  for  the  Exposition  "  is  a 
Iarg;e  one  with  five  wings,  which  we  suppose  twirls  like  a  Catharine 
wheel.     A  mystic  Bishop,  some  weird  priests,  ^nd  a  figure  gesticulating 
under  an  umbrella,  made  us  doubtful  whether  Macbeth's  witches  or 
Buddhist  priests  were  the  hierophants  of  the  religion  which  the  plan  con- 
templated.    The  south  aisle  of  the  nave  instead  of  chapels  has  a  series 
of  confessionals  4  and  the  organ  is  very  properly  divided  and  thrown 
on  each  side  of  the  choir.     The  semicircular  site  of  the  ancient  Circus 
is  worked  into   a  series  of  rooms,  without  any  ecclesiastical  nexus, 
ndiatittg  round  a  semicircular  court.    The  author  has  no  patience  for 
details,   which  we  dare  say  that  he  treats  with  ineffable  contempt. 
Three  studies  for  statues,  nearly  life  size,  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  S.  John, 
and  S.  Stephen  accompany  the  designs  :  as  cartoons  they  are  creditable, 
indeed  clever :  but  we  cannot  conceive  their  rapport  with  the  cathedral! 
(1 8.)  Domine  dilexi  decorem,  8sc.  (B) — However  great  the  artist's  love 
for  the  beauty  of  God*s  house,  he  certainly  has  not  attained  it.     The 
characteristic  of  the  design,  and  it  is  a  creditable  one,  is  that  it  is  of 
honest  brick,  which  the  conditions,  if  they  did  not  require,  certainly 
preferred.     It  is  Germanizing  and  dull :  very  fiat  and  unambitious  in 
treatment ;  the  style,  or  lack  of  style,  is  the  untraceried  stiff  geome- 
trical.     Tliere  is  a  faltering  attempt  at  internal  fresco  in  the  nave 
spaodrila.     An  elaborate  retablo  mixes  flamboyant  details  with  Ro- 
manesque feeling. 

(10.)  Ego  mm  vUie^  vos  palmiies, — We  read  it  at  first  vilis ;  and  the 
various  lection  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate,  because  common  place  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  design.  It  is  neat  and  nicely  finished  as  far  as  it 
goes  :  but  the  range  of  study  is  confined.  It  looks  like  the  composition 
of  a  respectable  Parisian  student :  Parisian,  because  it  is  so  neat ;  student, 
Iwcaoae  it  is  so  timid.  The  general  style  is  dull  geometrical,  the  aisles 
tame.  The  triforium  shows  external  lancets  with  internal  tracery  on 
another  plane.  The  clerestory  is  lofty,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  all  the 
designs.  The  two  western  towers  do  not  elevate  their  belfry  stages 
above  the  roof.  There  is  a  centre  window  of  an  unimposing  and  me* 
diocre  character.  There  are  few,  or  indeed  no  details.  The  design 
reveals  the  surveyor  rather  than  the  artist ;  and  it  looks  like  a  diluted, 
very  diluted,  reminiscence  of  a  book  of  French  Cathedrals.  It  has  no 
marked  faults  :  but  certainly  no  excellencies.  Of  the  accessories  we 
can  only  mention  a  huge  pulpit,  which  is  gigantic,  but  betrays  neither 
learning  nor  invention. 
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f20.)  Eatcdriar. — This  English  design,  which  we  place  in  tiie  third 
class,  is  an  "  academy  drawing  **  in  the  early  Frencb*Pointed  styk. 
The  attempts  at  originality  are  fiiilures :  witness  the  baptismal  and  mor* 
tuary  chapels,  which  project  like  circular  chapterluittses  from  the 
nartbex.  The  nave  has  seven  bays :  tbe  transepts  end  apsidally :  the 
choir  has  four  bays,  a  five-sided  apse,  and  the  ordinary  eastern  arrsnge- 
ment  of  chapels :  there  are  two  western  spires,  and  a  fi^he  at  the  croBs- 
ing.  The  west  front  has  no  merit;  and  the  towers  are  fit  for  a 
parochial  chnrch.  In  order  to  magnify  the  clerestory,  the  triforian 
is  blank  and  unpiereed.  Tbe  detail,  as  being  bookwork,  is  not  btd. 
There  is  merit  too  in  tbe  dependent  buildings.  No  glass-desigits 
accompany  this  set  of  drawings. 

(9 1 .)  Gloria  ta  exeeUU  Deo. — This  is  a  design  which  betrays  a  pslpaUe 
English  origin,  and  tbe  hand  of  an  artist  who  is  always  conspicuous 
and  often  original  in  bis  contributions  to  the  Architectural  Exhibibon 
of  London.     It  consists  of  two  western  towers  and  spires,  and  a  ceatre 
tower ;  its  peculiarity  and  undeniable  merit  is  that  it  aims  at  constrae- 
tional  polychrome,  and  is  banded  with  red  brick  dressings.     The  8{Hres 
are  broach,  and  the  whole  facade  immediately  recalls  Mr.  Botterfidd'e 
All  Saints,  and  Mr.  Street's  Italian  book.    The  west  end  ia  deeply  re- 
cessed, not  tbe  portals  only,  and  is  an  evanescent  suggestion  of  Pettr- 
borough.    We  find  a  solid  rood-screen  of  thin  sharp  lancets,  and  retoraed 
stalls.    The  whole  effect  is  sharp,  square,  and  angular  in  the  extareme ; 
even  the  geometrical  tracery  is  of  the  most  spikey  and  prickly  character. 
The  conception  is  not  above  that  of  an  ordinary  parish  chnrch  qwesd 
out  and  multiplied ;  the  fittings,  which  are  given,  are  meagre  and  fev ; 
the  pulpit  and  font  of  about  the  mark  of  a  good  suburban  church.   Ihe 
author  has  not  attempted  the  attached  buildings ;  and.  as  it  is  super- 
fluous to  say,  has  allowed  himself  to  disregard  the  prescribed  period 
of  art.     It  is  anything  but  thirteenth*  century  work.     The  buttresKS 
of  the  apsidal  chapels  in  consequence  of  their  excessively  prominent 
angles  abut  most  awkwardly  on  those  of  the  Lady  chi^l.  The  points  in 
favour  of  this  design  are  its  truthfulness,  a  certain  severe  if  not  attrac- 
tive dignity,  great  purity  of  outline,  and  total  absence  of  trickery  and 
pretence.     More  pains,  judgment,  and  moderation,  would  have  made 
this  artist  a  much   more  formidable  competitor  than   many  in  the 
room.     He  has  not  given  himself  time  to  work  out  his  onqneatiooahle 
powers. 

(%.)  /.  //.  S, — ^This  is  tbe  motto  of  a  German,  or  perhaps  Belgiao, 
competitor,  who  has  not  troubled  himself  to  design  fittings  or  glnas  or 
sacristies.  The  style  too  is  a  kind  of  foreign  version  of  our  tame 
English  "  Perpendicular."  The  plan  is  not  strictly  cruciform,  and  tbe 
interior  shows  a  continuous  nave,  of  only  seven  bays,  ending  in  a  five* 
sided  apse,  with  radiating  chapels.  Ontside  there  is  a  transept  dis- 
tinguisbable,  with  a  fl6che  at  the  crossing,  while  at  the  west  end  aie 
two  spires  of  open  work,  which  are  not  wh(^y  bad ;  hat  the  homoo* 
tal  lines  in  them  are  far  too  strongly  marked.  Here  again  the  triio- 
rium  ia  sacrificed  to  an  inordinately  Icurge  dereatory. 

(23.)  Niti  Domhuu  €BdificeioerU,  SfC.  (A)— A  meagre  and  aBunfai- 
tious  set  of  five  little  drawings,  aiming  at  and  attaining  the  least  pos- 
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aiUensnlt.    What  little  th«  author  does  is  in  a  mean  and  staired  geo- 
metrical.   His  nave  fners  are  circular. 

(34.)  0  c2na«M,  Qfia.  O  AdcU  Virgo  Marim.^^KcMxMi  set  of  draw* 

ings,  aeemiDgly  Bngliih,  and  designed  af^reatly  on  some  mystioal 

principles  in  which  the  figure  called  the  verieapi$eis  is  very  conspicuous. 

The  plso  both  of  the  church  and  the  dependent  buildings  is  good ; 

the  fityle-*a  sort  of  deteriorated  copy  of  Chartres»*«-*less  successful. 

The  two  west  chapels  form  transepts  to  the  nsrthex  ;  the  nave  is  of  six 

bays :  the  transepts  of  three  bays  with  two  aisles ;  the  choir  of  four  bays 

with  fire^sided  apse,  and  the  usual  radiating  chapels.     At  the  crossing 

there  is  a  fi^he  ;  and  at  the  west  end  an  alternative  design  of  either 

two  spires,  or  a  single  tower  and  spire.     In  neither  case  is  the  type  fit 

for  so  Isrge  a  church,  and  there  is  a  mere  superposition  of  stages  in 

the  composition.     In  no  other  design  did  we  notice  the  reproduction  of 

the  heavy  wheel-like  flying  buttresses  of  Chartres.     Mr.  Fergusson 

(Hsndbook,  ii.  p.  700,)  remarks  that  that  construction,  though  strong, 

was  so  unpleasing  to  the  eye  that  it  never  was  repeated.     And  it 

had  better  have  been  left  alone  here.     The  general  effect  of  the  design 

is  commonplace,  and  wanting  in  apparent  mass  and  height ;  but  praise 

is  due  for  conscientious  elaboration  of  detail,  and  for  attempted  reform 

in  the  glass.      The  wood- work  is  meagre,  and  the  colour — which 

appears  only  in  the  baldachin — is  unskilfully  applied. 

(25.)  Plaue  it  Dieu. — ^'his  is  a  large  design,  full  in  treatment.   It  con- 
sists of  a  nave  with  double  aisles,  the  secondaries  being  walled  off  (east- 
ward) for  chapels.     The  style  is  the  ordinary,  stiff,  intractable  Oerman 
geometrical :  two  western  towers,  with  tower  piers  but  no  superstruc- 
ture at  the  cross,     llie  buttresses  terminate  in  huge  crops,  which  look 
like  gigantic  undertakers'  plumes,  or  that  fearful  mountain  of  feathers 
mentioned  in  the  Castle  of  Otranto.     In  the  cloisters  and  ecclesiastic^ 
buildings  a  lower  story  of  blank  sham  Grecian  windows  is  playfully 
terminated  by  an  ogee  arcade  :  this  aggregate  of  domestic  buildings  is 
very  domestic  indeed,  and  exhibits  '*  the  practical  and  earnest  German 
character*'  in  some  very  palpable  kitchens  and  garde-rohea  (!)  which 
have  a  carious  effect  in  the  design  for  a  cathedral.     It  is,  however,  an 
honeat  and  conscientious  plan. 

(26.)  8i  parva  licet  cotnpoMre  magnis  s  an  epigraph  at  once  modest 
and  ciiaracteristio.  Small  enough.  Here  are  just  four  drawings,  con- 
sisting of  ground- plan,  a  few  useless  details,  and  a  single  bay ;  no 
elevation  whatever.  This  unfinished  performance  ought  to  have  been 
excluded.  As  fiu*  as  it  goes  it  exhibits  some  actual  skill,  and  is  of 
large  promise.  On  this  account  rather  than  for  its  positive  results  we 
give  it  a  place  in  this  class  into  which  it  has  hardly  won  a  legitimate 
entranoe.  The  artist  has  used  brick  in  a  very  creditable  way ;  and  his 
ground-plan  shows  nerve  and  a  sense  of  composition. 

(37.)  Driajumcta  in  uno. — ^This  is  an  English  plan»  and  does  us  no 
credit  whatever.  It  is  exaggerated,  and  mistakes  size  for  dignity. 
There  are  two  western  towers  aad  spires  and  a  centre  lantern :  both  nave 
and  choir  have  double  aisles.  *'  The  Great  Hall  of  Assembly/'  which  ia 
the  Freoeh  phrase  for  the  Chapter  House,  one  of  the  prescribed  accea- 
acnrics,  thia  artist  has  construed  literally,  and  certainly  does  give  us  a 
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"  Great  Hall/'  one  at  least  half  the  size  of  the  catiiedial  itself,  and 
which  is  probably  planned  with  an  eye  to  the  next  General  CoonciL 
The  style  is  of  a  tedlbus  and  monotone  G^metrical  work. 

Class  IV.  we  fear  will  contain  few  items  of  commendation.  It 
commences,  still  alphabetically,  with 

(38.)  Cms  nUhi  grata  quies. — An  English  design  of  lamentable  feeble- 
ness. Here  we  have  the  solitary  square  east  end  in  the  whole  collection ; 
and  very  clnmsy  it  is,  with  the  addition  of  procession-path  and  chapds. 
The  style  is  sickly  Middle-Pointed.  The  clerestory  windows  are  each 
set  in  a  huge  transverse  gable.  The  colour  and  statuary  ridfculously 
bad.  Happily  the  artist  has  not  been  at  the  pains  to  develope  his  idesi 
beyond  seven  drawings. 

(29.)  Dum  9piro  spero. — ^An  English  design,  unless  we  mistake,  ia 
seven  drawings.  This  gentleman's  fancy  runs  wild  in  an  octagoosl 
chapter-house,  and  a  perfectly  gigantic  west  portal.  A  nave  of  seveo 
hays,  vaulted  octopartitely,  and  with  lateral  chapeb  beyond  the  aisles; 
transepts  without  aisles ;  a  choir  of  five  bays,  with  five-sided  apse  and 
chapel,  form  the  plan.  There  are  two  western  spires,  and  a  low  cential 
square  tower.  All  is  "  book«work."  As  for  style,  the  crypt  ia  actuslly 
in  stem  Romanesque ;  while  the  grills  and  chapel  omamenta  would  do 
credit  to  the  eighteenth  century.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  desiga 
sent  in  by  a  compatriot. 

(30.)  Ghire  d  Marie, — A  collection  of  six  drawings,  central  tower. 
and  spire,  and  two  western  ditto.  The  style  is  mean  Geometricil 
Pointed,  of  a  later  character  than  required  by  the  conditions.  Triforium 
windows,  with  sexfoiled  heads ;  the  clerestory  lofty  and  ambitious  rather 
than  successful.  There  is  an  alternative  ground  plan  : — one  has  double 
nave  aisles,  which  shows  every  bay  chapelled  both  of  nave  and  choir. 
The  western  towers  are  entered  by  staircases  projecting  externally 
from  the  north  and  south  tower  widls,  which  are  otherwise  perfectly 
plain  to  the  belfry  stage. 

(31.)  /.  8.  T,  sends  only  five  designs.  By  the  dingy  and  fly- 
blown look  of  the  drawings,  we  should  say  that  they  have  been 
hanging  on  their  author's  hands  for  some  years,  and  that  they  were  not 
prepared  for  this  purpose,  llie  specialty  of  these  plans  is,  that  they 
comprise  a  centre  octagon  and  windowless  aisles.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  describe  it  as  it  contains  no  point  of  beauty  or  interest,  and  docs 
not  attempt  any  details  of  construction,  arrangement,  or  accessories. 

(32.)  Je  mis  ioi,je  stits  moi. — ^The  motto  eludes  our  comprehension : 
the  design  is  French.  The  artist  has  sent  a  whole  volume  full  of  details, 
besides  17  drawings.  There  are  no  limits  to  his  fancy :  an  atrium, 
which  would  rival  that  of  the  Vatican,  anticipates  the  demolition  of 
a  large  part  of  the  most  crowded  district  of  Lille ;  and  the  subsidiary 
buildings  occupy  a  vast  square  on  the  south  side,  llie  plan  is  not 
bad,  and  the  prescribed  style  has  been  followed ;  but  the  architectnrd 
effect  is  both  meagre  and  heavy.  At  the  west  end  there  are  two 
dwarf  spires,  and  at  the  crossing  a  truncated  octagonal  tower.  The 
author  is  plainly  unused  to  work  in  Pointed ;  and  t£e  dasnc  element 
betrays  itself  wherever  the  books  afibrd  no  guidance,  or  wherever  the 
nolucky  artist  has  to  combine   the  details  he  has   borrowed  torn 
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other  sources.  In  no  other  de«i^.  however,  did  we  obsenre  an  iron 
construction  employed  to  sustain  the  outer  roof  aboTe  the  vaults.  For 
this  credit  is  certainly  due.  But  as  an  architectural  composition  this 
cnto  of  '*  tags  "  is  below  criticism.  / 

(33.)  Napol4onville\'  Morbihan:  le  22  Fevrier,  1856.— This  motto 
seems  to  be  in  direct  contravention  to  that  condition  which  requires 
secrecy  in  the  candidates  :  if  it  designates  an  individual  it  is,  however,  as 
insigDificant  to  us  as  if — which  is,  perhaps,  possible — it  contains  some 
esoteric  and  mystical  meaning.     Here  we  have  a  single  western  tower 
snd  spire,  and  at  the  cross  an  intersection  of  roofs,  with  the  un- 
avoidable and  always  unsatisfiictory  result,   where  there  is  neither 
tower,  louvre,  nor  lantern,    llie  steeple  is  ordinary  geometrical :  the 
windows  are  of  two  lighto  trefoiled  in  the  aisles,  and  of  four  lights 
trefoiled  in  the  clerestory.    The  roses  are  certainly  very  full-blown 
indeed,  verging  on  the  cabbage.     In  treatment  this  artist  cannot  divest 
himself  of  classical  reminiscences.    The  whole  structure  is  speckled 
and  studded  with  appliqui  trefoils  and  quatrefoils,  and  small  slices  of 
Gothic  detail.     The  lady  •chapel  is  only  hung  on  by  a  passage  to  the 
huildin^,  and  presents  a  stiff  blank  gable,  quite  detached  from  and 
confronting  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  choir.     We  fail  to  discover  a 
trace  of  original  feeling,  or  of  conscientious  study  of  Christian  art  in 
the  design. 

(34.)  NisiDomimts  adificaveritt  SfC.  (B) — ^This  is  an  ugly  German  de- 
sign. Two  western  towers  and  a  centre  tower.  The  nave  and  clere« 
story  of  uniform  or  unifeeling  four-light  windows,  with  three  plain 
un foliated  gaunt  circles  in  the  head.     Tame  and  unimpressive. 

(35.)  Non  eatie  est  placuisee  oculie  nisi  peetora  tangos. — We  escaped 
heart  whole  and  eye  whole.     The  dazzling  powers  of  this  artist  are  not 
insupportable.     Here  we  meet  with  two  western  towers  and  piers  of  at 
least  a  century  later  than  the  period  prescribed,  and  of  a  stiff  and  Ger- 
man character; — thin  mullions,  an  insignificant  triforium,  bad  wood 
work,  and  not  an  altar  marked  on  the  ground  plan ,  are  the  points  of  in- 
tereft  or  no  interest  in  these  drawings.     The  design  for  the  high  altar 
displays  in  the  centre  the  Blessed  Virgin  blessing  the  whole  world, 
and  S.  Joseph  presenting  the  Holy  Child  to  her.     S.  Peter  completes 
the  group. 

(36.)  Sonata  Maria  sine  labe  concepia  ora  pro  nobis. — This  motto, 

bidding  for  success,  has  not  inspired  the  unlucky  author.   We  should  be 

inclined   to   consider  it  a  German  design,  were  not  the  handwriting 

almoat  unmistakeably  English.     It  is  an  honest  attempt  by  a  scarcely 

competent  person  to  design  a  French  church.    The  detail,  indeed,  is 

a  wiry   geometrical ;  but  special  French  features — such  as  a  gigantic 

western  portal — are  laboriously  aimed  at.     There  is  a  single  western 

spire,  and  a  central  fl^he.     The  former  is  a  meritorious  study  of  the 

Fribufg  type ;  but  is  very  inadequately  supported  by  the  facade  below. 

The  baldachin  is  the  most  effective  part  of  the  design.     The  colours 

nnd  details,  and  the  glass,  are  well-meant ;  but  the  author  is  either 

1  beginner,  or  is  condemned  to  hopeless  mediocrity.    Still  he  must  be 

:redited  ^th  diligence  and  an  honest  observance  of  the  laws  of  the 

^mpetition. 
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(37.)  Vo9  tkmdbai  m  dkwerto.  1830.— The  riddle  of  this  motto  ve 
cannot  decipher.  Hu  the  authw  been  in  the  desert  Binoe  1 830  ?  We 
can  quite  believe  it.  Hitt  six  and  twenty  years*  sojoom  in  the  wflder- 
ness  has  clearly  dried  up  all  his  powers.  He  sends  only  five  desigoi, 
▼is.  of  the  side  elevation,  west  firont»  longitudinal  section,  and  two  of 
insignificant  details.  It  is  of  the  wretched  school  of  su<di  geometncii 
Gothic  as  we  see  in  the  confectioners*  shops.  The  mullions  are  about 
two  inches  thick.     It  is  not  worth  criticising. 

(38.)  Ommia  Dews  /2e«.— The  plan  is  as  unintelligible  in  oonoeptioi 
as  the  motto  is  in  grammar.  This  design  is  the  very  first  on  the  viBitoi's 
right  as  he  enters  the  exposition,  and  augurs  ill  for  it.  being  coatemp- 
tible  m  the  extreme*  It  is  literally  all  window  and  pier,  and  we  quatioiL 
whether  there  u  a  square  foot  of  solid  walling  in  it.  Such  an  mt 
wind  as  welcomed  us  to  Lille,  would  certainly  blow  the  whole  fabric  iato 
the  next  Department.  There  are  two  western  towers,  and  the  piers  tre 
pitched  for  a  centre  tower;  but  the  artist's  courage  or  impudeaoe 
fsiled  him.  He  knew  that  it  would  never  stand,  or  rather  could  ne?o 
be  built,  so  he  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  drawing  it.  The  detsili 
and  accessary  buildings  are  not  attempted* 

(30.)  Ryuel. — ^The  work  we  should  say  of  a  Dutch  artist.  Tlie  dnv- 
ings  as  a  set  are  few  and  meagre ;  and  do  not  grapple  with  the  coodi* 
tions,  or  attempt  any  details.  They  exhibit  an  impossible  constmetioD; 
the  windows  are  untraceried  t  the  ground  plan  is  amphbboenal,  being 
apsidal  east  and  west ;  not  ritually  apsidal  like  the  choir  of  Msyencc, 
but  constructionally.  It  displays  sixteen  minarets,  one  being  at  every 
comer  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts.  The  west  tower  displays  some 
ogee  arches,  now  and  then  efflorescing  into  windows.  The  processioa 
path  is  blocked  up  at  the  turn  of  the  choir  apse.  It  is  supeifiaoos  to 
waste  words  on  one  of  the  threeybct^  pessimi  designs  of  the  Exfaibitioii. 

(40.)  La  vie  d*vm  homme  qui  te  contente  de  ce  qm'UgagHepar  aoa  iramii 
est  remplie  de  domeeur, — We  cannot  promise  this  author  much  enjoy* 
ment,  for  we  should  say  that  the  honest  rewards  de  son  trmmU  woM 
not  be  oppressive.  The  points  of  the  design  are  that  there  is  no  doe- 
story,  and  that  instead  of  the  thirteenth  it  recalls  the  seventeenth  oen* 
tury.  If  anything  it  is  classical.  The  choir  is  domed.  Inverted 
round  arches  form  the  parapet  of  the  west  front.  Classical  wreatbi 
are  playfully  stuck  against  the  walls.  A  design  unuttanably  base  and 
abominable.  Happily  for  it,  it  is  not  absolutely  the  worst.  It  divides 
the  palm  of  atrocity  with  its  next  neighbour :  these  two  detestable 
compositions,  Dutch  and  German  respectively  we  suppose,  oocapfing 
the  east  wall.     Its  rival  is 

(41.)  Tauie/aveur  insigm,  tout  douparfaii,  viemt  d'eu  k&mi.  H.  O. — 
litis  is  the  production  of  a  madman.  The  design  is  one  entire  insanity. 
It  is  a  mirage  done  in  all  sorts  of  colours.  There  are  rsdiataig  jeta  of 
coloured  material,  apparently  spinning  and  twisting  like  a  fhaninatjpope. 
Careen  parapets,  ycuUow  tracery,  sky-blue  arches,  OennsA  fiam- 
boyant  twisted  shafts.  We  can  only  describe  the  whole  thing  aa  a 
eauchemar.  The  inventor  coukl  only  have  produced  it  alWr  dSi* 
gent  training  on  raw  pork  and  liquid  pigments.  Tkee  west  front  is 
guarded  by  two  rufiian  angels,  apparently  of  bronze,  flonriflfaiiig  big 
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swords,  who  recall  the  Oriental  afrits,  Man  of  woman  bom  could  neyer 
face  these  monsters.  They  look  like  the  angels  keeping  guard  over 
Paradise,  and  repelling  the  faithful  from  church  rather  than  beckoning 
them  into  it.  Each  of  them  is  exactly  ten  metres  =  more  than  thirty 
feet  high.  Above  these  is  a  whole  flight  of  bright  yellow  angels,  and  then 
a  covey  of  tender  green  seraphim.  Above  them  is  an  open  book ;  then  a 
lantern  and  staff;  then  a  large  text;  then,  above  all,  scrambling  over 
the  gable,  and  projected  clear  against  the  sky,  the  whole  group  of  the 
Sistine  Madonna,  with  the  pretty  little  cherubs  lounging  with  their 
chins  on  the  parapet.  The  intersection  of  nave  and  transept  is  crowned 
with  an  iron  and  glass  spire,  coloured  red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  and 
the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  great  gilded  metal  glory,  of  seven  metres 
in  diapaeter,  which  we  believe  is  to  be  illuminated,  and  most  likely 
would  be  visible  at  Calais.  Blasphemy,  folly,  and  impossibility,  are 
cooibined  in  this  insult  to  common  sense  and  common  decency. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  from  a  communica- 
tion received  from  that  body,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Architectural 
Exhibition  have  come  forward  with  the  most  commendable  prompti- 
tude to  secure  the  exhibition  if  possible  of  all,  and  at  least  of  as  many  as 
can  be  procured  out  of  the  designs,  in  Suffolk  Street,  next  December, 
and  have  opened  communications  with  the  Lille  Commission  to  that 
effect.  We  need  not  point  out  how  important,  in  the  cause  of  archi- 
tectural progress,  would  be  the  exhibition  of  the  entire  collection  in 
London,  nor  that  the  Architectural  Exhibition  offers  facilities  unknown 
to  any  casual  and  special  exposition  of  them.  If  the  proposal  should 
foil  as  a  whole,  we  hope  that  in  any  case  the  English  competitors  will 
severally  do  their  best  to  give  it  at  all  events  a  partial  success,  in  con- 
tributing  their  designs  to  next  winter's  exhibition  in  Suffolk  Street. 
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Thx  Bishop  of  London's  unfortunate  scheme  for  destroying  the  city 
churches  has  had  every  conceivable  result  of  evil  but  one,  which  we  are 
glad  to  put  on  record.  It  has  effectually  cramped  and  chilled  his  parallel 
suggestion  for  new  churches.  The  Diocesan  Church  Building  Fund 
inaugurated  last  year,  at  present  looks  like  a  regrettable  failure.  It 
haa  received  but  scant  measure  of  public  support.  It  is  a  matter  of 
sincere  regret  to  the  many  friends  of  this  most  excellent  prelate,  that 
the  close  of  his  episcopate  should  be  marked  by  a  proposition  so  very 
different  from  the  well  intended,  however,  in  an  artistic  aspect, 
feebly  executed  scheme,  which  at  any  rate  studded  the  east  of  London 
with  buildings  which  do  the  work  of  churches.  The  proposition  to 
pull  down  the  city  churcliesp  has  however  received  its  most  signal 
confutation  on  the  spot  where  this  act  of  Vandalism  was  to  have 
taken  place.  The  citizens  of  London  have  given  their  answer  to 
their  Bishop.  Not  only  will  they  not  destroy,  but  they  will  rebuild. 
Not  only  will  they  not  desecrate,  but  they  will  adorn.     If  they  have 
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too  many  churches,  they  will  make  their  anperfloitf  coetly,  comdy, 
mnd  decorous.  They  will  not  only  keep  their  churches,  but  wiU 
make  them  sumptuous.  They  decline  to  be  iconodastic ;  they 
rather  take  to  ecclesiology.  And  this  in  quarters  where  in  other  re- 
spects small  sympathy  is  shown  with  our  well  known  piinciplet. 
Neither  the  incumbent  nor  parishioners  of  S.  Alban's,  Wood  Street « 
S.  Michaers,  Comhill,  have  much  specially  in  common  with  o«nelvei» 
except  that  they  desire  to  restore  and  beautify  their  churches,  sod 
entertain  a  very  pardonable  indignation  at  their  diocesan's  pl»  to 


deprive  them  of  their  beautiful  Houses  of  Ood.  S.  Alban's  is  one  «f 
Wren's  most  complete  ««  (lothic  works ;"  S.  Midiael's  is  conepicwMi 
for  that  superb  pointed  tower  (attached  to  an  Italian  nave)  iddch 
required  and  secured  the  impudence  of  Mr.  Hume  to  suggest  even  the 
possibUity  of  its  removal.  The  fiishop^s  plan  undoub^ly  fired  the 
parishioners;  and  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  pulling  down,  they 
vigorously  set  themselves  to  work  to  repair  and  restore.  The  reenlts 
are  complete  and  satisfactory.  Both  S.  Alban's  and  S.  Michad's  hsve 
been  placed  in  the  able  hands  of  Mr.  O.  O.  Scott.  He  has  produced 
here,  in  a  very  practical  form,  "  a  plea  against  pulling  down  ehorcbei," 
written  not  with  pen  and  ink,  but  on  very  costly  stone  with  cotoor 
and  gilding. 

S.  Alban*s,  one  of  the  best  of  "  Wren's  Gothic^"  is  an  edifice  resBj 
so  respectable,  even  in  details,  that  either  the  old  tracery  and  mould* 
ings  must  have  been  accurately  copied,  or  perhaps  were  partly  re. 
tained.     It  is  a  tame  Third-Pointed  structure,  with  a  slight  fism- 
boyant  tendency  in  the  west  window.     The  plan  was  to  fit  it  with 
open  seata,  and  an  internal  choir,  and,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  the 
western  gallery,  and  to  transfer  the  organ  to  a  northern  qaasi-ditpd, 
adding  an  apsidal  sanctuary.     At  present  only  the  latter,  but  most 
important,  portion  of  the  work  has  been  efi^ected.     The  old  fittiags 
remain,  but  only  on  grounds  of  expense ;  and  the  constructional  char 
is  yet  a  matter  of  expectation ;  as  is  another  improvement  of  e?cn 
greater  importance,  the  removal  of  the  rectory,  which  has  actually  be» 
tiirust  into  and  has  absorbed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  sooth  aisle. 
But  a  pentagonal  apse,  vaulted  in  stone,  has  been  thrown  out  eastward, 
and  its  long  narrow  two-light  windows,  with  heavy  tracery  and  stent 
mullions,  harmonize  so  well  with  Wren's  clumsy  Perpendicular,  and  yet 
are  so  correct,  that  they  do  Mr.  Scott  great  credit.     Metal  altar  ratb 
will,  we  believe,  supersede  the  present  wooden  structure.     Hie  origsa 
fits  admirably  into  the  old  projecting  pseudo^-chapel.     Here,  as  in  sll 
Wren's  churches,  we  remarked  his  faint,  but  significant,  adhesion  to 
the  principle  of  a  chancel-acreen  in  the  extra  elevation  of  wood  work, 
and  rise  in  the  pavement  at  what  he  intended  for  a  ritual  choir. 

At  S.  Michael's,  Comhill,  a  fine  work  has  been  achieved  in  pulBiif: 
down  a  house  which  had  been  built  against,  or  rather  formed,  the 
wall,  and  had  absorbed  a  porch,  which  .apparently  consisted  of  to 
tracery  vaulting  with  pendente.  Curiously  enough  the  charch  neTer 
had,  and  as  yet  has  not  its  own  north  wall.  The  houses  atmt  on  it, 
and  do  duty  for  the  church  wall.  The  tower  is  now  thrown  open  to 
Comhill,  and  presento  a  grand  feature  in  that  striking  assemblage  <rf 
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inoongruouB  but  stattly  architecture.  Mr.  Scott  has  been  called  upon 
to  design  a  porch  to  this  tower.  The  tower  it  panelled,  and  presents 
an  admirable  example  of  mass,  dignified,  solemn,  and  aspiring,  with, 
to  our  eyes,  a  slightly  oriental,  certainly  very  foreign,  tinge.  If  we 
might  advise,  we  should  suggest  to  the  accomplished  artist  to  take  his 
motif  from  the  florid  and  efflorescent— -it  is  not  flamboyant — pointed 
work  of  Burgos ;  where  there  is  a  happy  combination  of  luxuriance  in 
this  later  Spanish  Pointed  style  with  something  which  would  not  be 
altogether  incongruous  with  the  Palladian  and  sufficiently  ugly  nave 
of  S.  Michael's.  Mr.  Scott  has  prepared  a  plan,  with  an  inspection 
of  which  he  has  favoured  our  committee,  for  rehabilitating  this  Italian 
interior.  He  proposes  to  brighten  all  the  roof  with  colour,  not  as  yet 
Tery  vigorously :  and  he  fuses  the  vaulting  into  something  transitional 
between  Pointed  and  Italian.  And  he  inserts  tracery  in  all  the  round- 
headed  windows,  and  the  great  ugly  stable-like  circles  of  the  clere- 
story become  roses  under  his  plastic  hand.  He  adds  open  teats  of  a 
character  hazily  undeterminate ;  they  cleverly  exhibit  Italian  in  detail, 
but  fifteenth  century  in  expression.  Altogether  the  efiect  is  something 
in  a  small  way  like  that  of  the  wonderful  S.  Eustache.  We  chronicle 
these  two  restorations  with  the  highest  satisfaction  and  with  unfeigned 
congratulations  to  their  author. 


THE  ARCHITECIURAL  CONTROVERSY. 

Thb  great  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  pointed  and  the  de- 
fenders of  classical  architecture,  has  been  recently  stirring  hitherto 
comparatively  tranquil  depths.  One  of  the  first  symptoms  of  the  com- 
motion was  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Petit  at  the  Architectural  Mu- 
seum, in  which  he  enforced  that  peculiar  classicising  eclecticism  of 
which  he  has  lately  taken  uj)  the  defence,  lliis  elicited  a  reply  from 
Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  published  in  the  Builder,  which  had  reported  the  lec- 
ture. About  the  same  time  Mr.  Tite  also  came  forward  at  the  In- 
stitute of  British  Architects,  to  proi)onnd  no  theory  of  his  own,  but 
simply  to  volunteer  an  unprovoked  onslaught  upon  pointed  architecture 
in  reference  particularly  to  the  worship  of  the  English  Church,  alleg- 
ing iu  incompatibility  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  want  of  inven- 
tion shown  in  its  modern  specimens — and  all  that  erambe  repetita 
with  which  we  have  been  for  years  so  familiar,  and  which  we  have 
been  more  accustomed  to  confute  by  deeds  than  grep])le  with  by  words. 
He  too  found  his  antagonist  in  Mr.  Scott,  in  a  letter  read  at  a  subse- 
quent Meeting  of  the  Institute,  in  which  with  great  humour  and  good 
humour,  the  writer  completely  turned  the  tables  on  his  adversary,  and 
showed  how  all  the  arguments  built  upon  the  alleged  antiquarianism 
of  pointed  were  predicable  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  of  revived 
classical.  Mr.  Tite  has  not  yet  indulged  in  a  reply,  if  ever  he  intends 
one.  Mr.  Petit  has  on  the  contrary,  responded  in  the  Builder,  and  in 
so  doing,  speaks  in  a  markedly  friendly  and  gentlemanly  manner  of  the 
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way  in  which  we  have  always  conducted  the  contToreny  with  hin— 
and  always,  we  can  assure  him,  intend  to  do  for  the  future. 

Not  so  a  volunteer  combatant  who  has  bustled  forward  to  do  battle 
by  Mr.  Petit's  side  in  the  impartial  columns  of  our  weekly  oontemponry. 
We  mean  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Winston,  who  we  need  hardly  observe/ 
takes  care  never  to  lose  the  opportunity,  sometimes  by  direct  attsck 
— sometimes  by  sly  insinuation— of  alluding  to  us  in  tiiat  tone  com- 
bining  the  querulous  and  the  defiant,  in  which  he  is  so  signal  an  adept. 
We  do  not  grudge  him  the  pastime — to  apply  Lord  Derby's  story ;  it 
amuses  Mr.  Winston,  and  it  does  not  hurt  us.  His  mental  conforma- 
tion does  not  grasp  hard  hitting  without  heart*sorenes8,  nor  can  he 
understand  that  while  we  never  fail  to  speak  our  mind  about  even  so 
great  an  authority  as  he  may  be,  we  should  gladly  mention  any  de- 
velopement  practical  or  theoretical  of  glass  painting  which  might  be  dae 
to  his  researches.  We  can  assure  Mr.  Winston  that  to  our  minds  he  is 
not  continually  present  as  the  bite  noire  that  troubles  our  rest,  while 
we  gladly  concede  to  him  the  undisputed  pre*eminence  in  the  system  of 
controversy  in  which  he  rejoices.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Scott  has 
found  a  worthy  auxiliary  in  Mr.  Ferrey,  a  letter  by  whom  has  also  ap- 
peared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Builder, 

If  the  controversy  spreads  we  shall  recur  to  it.  We  could  not  how> 
ever  at  the  present  stage  do  less  than  bring  it  before  our  readers'  no- 
tice. We  look  upon  this  sifting  of  thoughts  with  unfeigned  pleasore, 
convinced  that  the  truth  must  prevail  the  more  it  is  brought  under 
discussion.  If  there  was  not  a  strong  and  increasing  party  devoted  to 
pointed  architecture,  its  opponents  would  not  take  such  pains  to  prove 
by  infidlible  argument  that  it  could  not  and  never  would  be  adapted  to 
modern  habits  and  requirements. 


S.  GEORGE'S  CHURCH,  BASSB-TBRRE,  ST.  KITTS. 

A  FABSH  contribution  is  being  offered  towards  the  solution  of  the 
still  pending  problem  of  Tropical  Church  Architecture,  in  the  recon- 
struction by  Mr.  Slater  of  the  principal  church  of  St.  Kitts,  consequent 
on  the  destruction  by  earthquake  of  its  predecessor.  It  will  not  be 
forgotten  that  there  are  two  theories  upon  the  question  of  the  most 
appropriate  form  of  church  for  hot  climates : — one  the  Speluncar,  which 
we  have  strongly  advocated,  which  has  the  strong  recommendatioa  of 
the  early  indigenous  practice  of  those  climates  having  instinctivdj 
adopted  it, — the  other,  the  system  which  deals  in  wide  openings  and 
numberless  currents  of  air.  In  the  present  instance  Mr.  Slater  wa£ 
given  no  choice,  his  instructions  being  to  carry  out  the  second  system, 
with  the  further  obligation  of  a  span  wooden  roof  of  an  intermediate  pitch, 
as  the  plan  which  in  that  island  was  conceived  to  offer  the  best  safe- 
guard against  the  two  enemies,  earthquake  and  hurricane : — the  usual 
foe  of  timber,  the  white  ant.  (it  appears)  not  being  known  in  that  for- 
tunate  district.     We  have  accordingly  now  ^mply  to  consider  how  fni 
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the  architect  has  succeeded  in  carrying  out  a  church-like  structure  under 
these  various  obligations. 

The  church  is  to  be  large  and  cruciform,  comprising  an  unclerestoried 
nave  with  aisles  of  five  bays,  broad  transepts  represented  in  the  nave 
length  by  two  bays,  a  choir  beyond  of  two  more  bays,  and  five-sided 
apse  (two  sides  being  in  the  straight  line),  the  pillars  are  alternately 
circular  and  octagonal,  and  the  arches  plainly  chamfered  of  two  orders. 
The  tower  (forming  also  the  porch)  stands  in  the  second  bay  of  the  south 
aide ;  opposite  it,  to  the  north,  being  an  entrance.  The  internal  length 
is  135  feet,  and  the  breadth  at  the  transept  86,  the  nave  being  24  feet 
vide,  and  the  aisles  16^  each.  The  church,  we  apprehend,  with  its 
unbroken  arcade  of  numerous  pillars  and  the  apse  beyond,  will  convey 
the  feeling  of  length  perhaps  beyond  even  its  actual  dimensions. 

The  chief  tropical  adaptation  consists  in  the  windows.  The  decora- 
tive design  -  running  through  the  whole  church  is  that  of  two-light 
Middle-Pointed  windows  increasing  in  richness  as  they  advance  east- 
ward. But  all  above  the  springing  of  the  heads  is  panelled  work, 
.  l>eiDg  repeated  inside  and  out,  the  openings  for  light  and  air  being 
simply  the  coupled  oblongs  which  the  residuary  window  beneath  offers, 
and  which  are  fitted  with  jalousies.  Judging  by  the  elevations  the 
expedient  is  both  simple  and  not  unsightly.  At  the  west  end  we  have 
&  quadruplet  of  equal  lancets  similarly  treated  and  cinqfoiled  in  the  pa- 
neiied  heads,  above  which  is  a  carving  of  S.  George  fiUing  up  the  gable. 
PaneUing,  resembling  a  window  of  the  spherical  triangle  form,  fills  up  the 
gables  of  the  transepts,  which  (we  ought  to  have  remarked  before,)  are 
of  inferior  altitude  to  the  body  of  the  church. 

The  massive  tower  over  the  south  porch  is  of  four  stages  divided  by 
stringcourses  boldly  buttressed  with  sets-oflF  at  every  stage.     In  the 
uppermost  stage  a  panelled  decorative  couplet  is  represented.    The 
hurricanes  forbid  a  spire  being  thought  of.     The  buttressing  throughout 
the  church  is  bold :  that  of  the  nave  dying  away  at  the  second,  and  that 
of  the  apse  at  the  third  set-off.     The  vestry  stands  to  the  north  of  the 
chancel^  filling  up  the  angle  made  by  the  transept  and  choir  beyond. 
The  chancel  rises  one  step  from  the  nave,  and  the  sanctuary  on  two 
more  levels  of  one,  and  of  two,  steps  respectively  :  the  stalls,  eight  in 
number  on  each  side,  fill  up  a  bay  and  half  of  the  chancel.     The  font 
is  to  be  placed  against  the  second  pillar  on  the  south  side.     The  roof, 
which  we  have  left  to  the  last,  is  of  an  unusually  safe  construction  :  the 
beams,  curved  braces  and  hammer  beams,  meeting  centrically  and  sup- 
porting a  king-post,  on  which  again  a  similar  construction  of  a  second 
order  of  beams,  collar  and  queen-post  is  placed.    The  whole  is  strength- 
ened and  tied  by  curved  ribs  against  the  slant  sides.     The  mechanical 
effect  of  this  construction  is  best  explained  in  Mr.  Slater's  own  words : 
"  With  a  view  to  the  roofs  offering  the  least  possible  resistance  to  the 
force  of  the  winds,  the  pitch  of  both  nave  and  aisle  roof  is  made  as 
near  as  may  be  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.     To  afford  a  large 
degree  of  stability  in  itself,  the  roof  is  composed  of  timbers  of  unusually 
large  8C»ntlings.    The  principle  of  construction  is  such  that  the  pressure 
of  the  ^*ind  on  the  nave  roof  is  transferred  back  again  to  the  external 
walls  of  the  aisles  by  means  of  the  tie-beams,  the  curved  ribs,  and  ham- 
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mer  beams,  to  a  point  within  twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  pro- 
posed aUo  to  further  secure  the  roof  down  to  the  walls  by  means  of 
wrought-iron  screw  bolts  passing  through  both  post,  plate,  and  every 
tie- beam,  and  the  heavy  wall  plates,  down  to  the  springing  of  the  ham- 
mer beams.  The  bolts  being  about  tlmteen  feet  long  and  being  built  in 
the  walls  will  add  full  two- thirds  of  the  weight  of  walling  in  the  church 
to  the  stability  of  the  roofs.  Furthermore,  by  means  of  the  above-men- 
tioned bolts,  and  the  tie*beams,  the  four  walls,  each  being  three  ieet 
in  thickness,  become,  as  it  were,  in  a  g^at  measure  connected,  or  rather 
converted  into  one  wall  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  thickness.  The  navs 
roof  is  divided  from  the  aisle  roof  by  a  large  stone  gutter  lined  with  lead, 
which  in  itself  will  act  as  a  parapet  wall,  and  will  divide  the  quantity 
of  rain-water  falling  on  to  the  roof."  The  material  of  the  chorch  is 
to  be  the  local  stone.  We  think,  that  considering  the  data  exacted 
and  the  small  sum  in  hand  to  carry  out  the  work  with,  Mr.  Slater  de- 
serves great  credit.  The  vertical  effect  of  a  northern  church  was  oat 
of  the  question.  Internal  length  and  dignity  have  been  aimed  at,  and, 
we  should  think,  attained ;  and  the  structure  will  have  that  cathedrsl- 
like  aspect  which  is  demanded  by  its  character,  as  the  principal  pfaux 
of  worship  of  a  physical  and  political  unit*-of  an  island,  possessed  of  its 
own  administration,  besides  being  ecclesiastically  the  seat  of  an  arch- 
deaconry, which  it  is  quite  conceivable  may  one  day  become  a  bishopric. 


RESTORATION  OF  UCHFIBLD  CATHEDRAL. 

Wx  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  Chapter  of  Lichfield  Cathedral  have  se- 
riously resolved  upon  the  restoration  of  the  choir  out  of  the  capitidar 
lesources.  Such  an  example  deserves  commemoration,  and  demands 
imitarion.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  question,  composed  of  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  Sidney  Smiike, 
£8q.»  (the  cathedral  architect,)  O.  O.  Scott,  Esq.,  B.  Ferfey.  Esq.,  snd 
our  chairman  of  committees. 


FUNERALS  AS  THEY  OUGHT  TO  BE. 

Wx  make  no  excuse  for  extracting  firam  a  private  letter  the  aoeoont  of 
the  funeral  of  a  poor  girl,  whose  means  of  subsistence  was  the  mans- 
facture  of  artificial  flowers  at  S.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Munater  Square, 
as  an  example  of  a  funeral  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  '*  Society"  i^ened 
to  is  composed  partly  of  gentlewomen  and  partly  of  poor  girls,  its 
object  being  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  kttter.  Bury- 
ing its  members  is  one  of  its  works.  We  need  not  say  that  tlus 
funeral  cost  nothing  to  the  girl's  family. 

"  We  are  just  c^a  from  ♦  *  ♦'s  funeral.     It  was  a  beantifol 
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We  had  all  the  seats  moved  away  to  about  half  down  the  church, 
and  then  the  seats  put  round,  so  as  to  form  a  great  square.    All 
the  society,  about  thirty  or  forty,  sat  round  ;  the  coffin  was  placed  in 
the  middle,  and  surrounded   by  six  yery  tall  silver  candles.     Mr. 
Stuart  met  it  at  the  door,  and  walked  up  the  church  before  it.     We 
chanted  the  psalm,  and  sang  a  hjrmn  after  the  lesson,  whilst  the  coffin 
was  removed.     After  it  was  gone,  the  communion  service  began,  and 
nearly  all  the  society  received  holy  communion.     It  was  most  beau-* 
tifiil ;  the  flowei^irls  placed  a  simple  lily  wreath  on  the  top  of  the 
coffin ;  she  was,  you  know,  a  little  flower  girl.     The  church  was  per- 
fectly crowded  with  beggars,  and  many  seemed  very  much  overcome.*' 
There  was,  we  need  not  observe,  one  drawback  to  the  above,  viz.,  that 
after  the  ceremony,  the  body  had  to  be  sent  away  to  Woking  for  the 
actual  interment,  at  which,  oif  course,  the  Society  could  not  attend. 
This  was,  however,  a  deficiency  arising  out  of  unavoidable  circumstances^ 
The  following  notice  of  a  funeral,  arranged  by  the  managers  of  the 
Guild  of  S.  Alban,  in  its  Westminster  Sub-district,  will  also  be  read  with 
interest.    The  funeral  was  that  of  the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  society, 
who  had  actively  exerted  herself  as  a  visitor  in  one  of  the  poorest 
parts  of  the  district  of  S.  Barnabas,  Pimlico ;  on  which  account  the 
clergy  and  choir  of  that  church  gladly  officiated. 

The  coffin  was  of  polished  elm,  furnished  by  Mr.  Vigors,  after  one 
of  the  designs  given  in  the  Instrmnmta  EceleaiMtica  ;  but  without  any 
metal  work  beyond  cruciform  handles  of  substantial  make,  and  a  cross 
upon  the  lid,  extending  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coffin,  the 
name  of  the  deceased  being  inscribed  on  the  Calvary  at  its  foot 

The  funeral  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  Shrove  Tuesday  at  the 
West  Brompton  Cemetery.  As  the  body  was  removed  from  the 
hearse,  it  was  met  by  the  clergy  and  choir,  who  chanted  the  Introduc- 
tory Sentences  to  Gregorian  Tones  as  they  proceeded  to  the  chapel. 
The  41st  Psalm  (Beatus  qui  intelligit,)  so  appropriate  to  the  charitable 
labours  of  the  departed,  was  sung  after  leaving  the  chapel  for  the 
grave. 

The  Gorrespcmdent  who  sends  us  the  above,  adds  his  testimony  as  to 
the  impression  which  a  service  so  conducted  could  not  fail  to  make  on 
all  present. 

Kales  for  the  formation  and  working  of  a  Church  Burial  Society 
for  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster  have  been  drawn  up  for 
approval ;  and  as  soon  as  these  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  proper 
authoritiea,  suitable  trustees  will  be  appointed.  All  communicants,  or 
persona  wishing  to  become  communicants,  of  the  English  Churchi 
may  be  enrolled  as  subscribers,  i.  e,,  members  of  *'  the  Westminster 
Chttrch  Burial  Society."  They  will  have  to  pay  a  small  sum  (about 
sixpence  monthly) :  in  return  for  which  the  Society  undertakes  to 
bory  tbem  at  any  time,  provided  their  payments  have  been  regular ; 
but  in  no  case  will  they  be  called  upon  to  pay  more  than  £4. 

There  are  other  minor  regulations,  but  the  above  is  the  substance 
of  the  scheme  as  fur  as  regards  Westminster.  It  is  hoped,  however* 
that  it  will  not  be  long  confined  to  that  locality,  but  will  be  adopted 
throagrh  the  agency  of  the  Guild  in  aU  parts  of  the  country. 
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We  are  requested  to  add,  that  it  is  not  desired  to  limit  the  workiog 
of  the  proposed  Society  to  the  poor  alone.  Provided  the  rules  are  doiy 
observed,  care  will  be  taken  alike  for  the  burial  of  Gburchmeo  of  all 
claBses,  and  in  all  ranks  of  society.  The  Guild  is  provided  with 
appropriate  palls  of  fine  linen  for  use  within  the  house,  whenever  it  is 
wished,  before  the  commencement  of  the  funeral. 

We  are  sorry  to  state  that  at  present  the  Guild  experiences  a  vast 
of  funds.  It  has  been  well-assisted  hitherto ;  but  money  is  still:  macb 
required  to  enable  its  founders  to  develop  their  plans.  They  ask 
Churchmen  to  assist  them  in  what  is  certainly  a  great  nndeitaking. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received,  and  information  gladly  afforded  by  the 
Clergy  of  S.  Paul  and  S.  Barnabas  ;  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Hayes,  BookBeller. 
Lyall  Place ;  Mr.  J.  S.  Withers,  21 ,  Westbourne  Place,  EatonSquare ; 
and  by  the  President,  Mr.  Arthur  Crickmay,  34,  Walpole  StKet. 
Chelsea. 


THE  DUTCH  SCHOOL  AND  MR.  FULLER  RUSSELL. 

Sia, — I  observe,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fuller  Russell,  contained  in  your 
number  for  December,  the  following  passage : — 

"  The  Hague  is  not  only  '  flat,'  but  also  '  unprofitable/  Its  boasted  mnaeaoi 
contains  works  of  great  price  and  importance  in  the  estimation  of  the  id- 
mirera  of  the  very  unworthy  and  debased  Dutch  schools  of  pictorial  art.  'The 
Ball,'  by  P.  Potter,  valued  at  many  thousand  pounds,  is  undeniably  a  striking 
likeness  of  a  comuted  and  truculent  specimen  of  the  genus  tamruSf  and  a  dis- 

Susting  representation  of  a  dead  body  undergoing  diuection,  is  considered,  as 
[amy  tells  us,  one  of  Rembrandt's  finest  productions  I  The  above  are  popsr 
larly  accounted  the  lions  of  the  collection,  which  comprises,  however,  a  fev 
picturea  better  worthy  of  inspection  than  these  monuments  of  misdiieeted 
talent." 

These  not  undecided  expressions  of  a  strong  opinion  are  more  or  ksi 
the  resumi  of  a  way  of  thinking  not  wholly  uncommon  among  ecde- 
siologists, — that  the  Dutch  school  of  painting  is  a  heresy,  to  be  banned 
by  bell,  book,  and  candle ;  because,  I  conclude,  it  does  noi  deal  liith 
the  spiritual  subjects  which  exercise  Italian  art,  but,  on  the  ccmtrary, 
with  "  common  things"  represented  with  literal  fidelity.  -  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  any  man  for  the  dislike — chaqu'ttn  h  son  gout.  Bot  I  own 
a  certain  amount  of  bewilderment  when  I  see  the  ecclesiological  art- 
party  (as  I  suppose  I  may  call  it)  take  up,  as  a  way  of  thinking  almost 
amounting  to  an  article  of  ecclesiological  faith,  the  belief  in  the  Pre- 
Raphaelite  school.  I  am  no  antagonist  to  this  school — quite  the  re* 
verse.  But  the  reason  why  I  do  like  it  is  because  I  see  in  it  the 
obvious  straining  after  nature  and  truth, — after  things,  specially  com- 
mon things,  as  they  are, — trees,  brick  walls,  and  Turkey  carpets,  and 
above  all,  women — not  over,  nor  ideally,  pretty.  Now,  then,  what  was 
the  aim  of  the  Dutch  school,' but  the  identically  same  earnest  strivii^ 
to  paint  the  same  truth  in  trees  and  tables,  carpets  and   wcuien  ? 
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Sither  give  this  Mhool.  then,  ito  dve  mMd,  or  do  not  patronm  a  sebool 
of  pmUn  which,  hecause  it  represeats  life  joet  at  it  is  in  this  eenturfp 
pleuet  to  eall  itself  fVaB-Raphaelftiaai. 

Let  OS  test  the  two  pictures,  which,  I  wish  I  could  say,  Mr.  Rutseli 
criticiteM,  I  have  the  disadvantage  of  only  knowing  them  by  engraving ; 
bvt  that  knowiedge.  I  submit,  is  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  objections 
nised  against  them.     One  of  them  is  undeniably  ''  a  striking  likeness 
of  a  cornuted  and  truculent  specimen  of  the  genus  iaurui  i'  but  it  is 
nothing  else.    What  else  U  it  or  ought  it  to  be  P     It  was  meant  to  be 
the  pktnre  of  a  bull,  and  it  is  undeniably  a  striking  likeness  of  a  mag- 
nificent bull.     And  what  is  the  harm  in  this  ?     Were  not  bulls  created 
when  all  other  animals  were?  *'and  God   saw  that  it  was  good." 
And  is  not  the  bull,  moreover,  an  animal  proverbial  for  strength  and 
for  grandeur,  disttnguished  indeed  as  such  in  ancient  scripture,  not  lese 
than  in  classic  art  ?     At  least,  if  Paul  Potter  may  not  be  alb  wed  glory  for 
having  executed  the  typal  bull  of  modem  painting,  do  not  be  so  profuse 
in  the  laudatkm  of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  for  the  life-like  sheep  which  he 
exhibited  some  three  exhibitions  since. 

Again,  with  reference  to  Rembrandt's  dissection  scene  :  a  corpse  is 
not  of  course,  per  $e,  the  pleasantest  of  objects ;  but  the  one  in  ques* 
tfon  is  treated  solemnly,  with  no  melo^dramatic  horror  to  increase  its 
loathsomeness.     But  the  corpse  is,  after  all,  the  key  to  the  picture, 
father  than  its  central  ^eubject.     The  moral  the  whole  group  is  intended 
to  mark  is  the  devotion  of  science,  and  the  beneficent  art  of  healing, 
which  dares  to  face  the  disgustful  ordeal  of  a  dissecting  room.     How 
grave  and  dignified  stand  that  clever-looking  professor,  and  the  atten- 
tive cluster  of  pupils  (all  of  them  portraits)  attending  the  exposition ! 
/f  such  a  subject  is  to  be  at  once  dismissed  as  Mr.  Fuller  Russell  dis- 
misses it,  then  hail  the  kid-glove  and  rose-water  school.     No  painting 
could  ever  hope  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  any  other  way  of  thinking.     One 
picture  certainly  could  never  stood  the  proof — Mr.  Hunt's  Awakened 
Conscience,  in  which  the  leer  of  the  rom^  is  infinitely  more  disgusting 
than  Rembrandt* s  dead  body,  and  yet,  like  that,  it  is  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  a  striking  moral  lesson. 

fn  trath,  as  Mr.  Russell  must  forgive  me  for  saying, — and  in  making 
the  aaeertion  I  do  not  forget  his  great  knowledge  of  other  schools  of 
painting, — his  critique,  and  the  adjectives  with  which  he  accumulates 
it.  shown  that  his  historical  information  respecting  Dutch  art  must  be 
somewhat  defective ;  otherwise  he  never  could  have  spoken  in  those 
terms  of  a  school  which  has  produced  a  portrait  painter  so  dignified,—^ 
so  (to  wkake  a  word)  nobilitent,  and  yet  so  manifestly  accurate,— *ss 
Vender  Heist ;  landscape  painters,  so  true  to  nature's  most  picturesque  . 
varietien  as  Hobbima,  Vender  Neer,  and  Ruysdael,  (who  went  to  Nor-' 
way  for  his  scenery) ;  combiners  of  landscape  with  animal  life,  accurate 
and  spirited,  like  Cuyp  and  Paul  Potter  ;  limners  of  the  ever-varying 
sea  liKe  Vande  Velde  and  Backhuysen  ;  representers  of  every  fibre  and 
every  hue  composing  the  array  of  the  *'  lilies  of  the  field  '*  and  the 
fruit  of  the  trees,  Hke  Van  Hu5rsum.  The  school  which  produced  artists 
ike  these,  can  only  be  termed  unworthy  and  debased  by  those  who  can* 
lot— ^or  who  win  not^^understand  it. 
TOI*.  xvix.  p 
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I  am  no  indiacrimiiiatiiig  admirer  of  that  school.  I  regret  very 
deeply  that  its  theological,  or  rather,  political  con^tiona  Iwhade  it 
occupying  the  soperaatural  field  of  ait.  It  was  one-sided,  and  inoon- 
plete  in  its  area.  But  in  the  area  that  it  did  occupy,  it  was  hold  snd 
accurate,  original  and  most  laborions.  If  it  conld  not  reach  beyond 
daily  life,  it  made  daily  life  often  grand,  generally  {nctoreaqne,  alwaji 
real;  as  in  the  hands  of  an  artist  like  Jan  Steen,  ^om.  with  all  his 
deyemess,  we  can  no  more  take  as  the  typal  Dutch  painter,  thanne 
can  take  Fm  lippi  as  the  typal  artist  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

For  this  the  art  of  Holland  demands  our  respect.  Its  limitatioBi 
were  not  its  fault.  //  inherited  the  CaihoUe  trodiium^  mid,  aeftr  a  k 
amid,  ii  carried  thai  out.  The  field -of  its  exertions  was  limited,  1»t 
that  field  it  glorified  by  the  truthfulness  and  honesty  whi^  it  imparted 
into  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission.  It  undertook  to  paint  things  as  tiiej 
are ;  and  things  as  they  are  it  did  punt  with  a  fidelity  often  rising  to 
dignity,  in  proportion  as  nature  itself,  which  was  so  accomteiy  rqvo- 
duced,  is  dignified.  Thus  the. Dutch  school  is  a  witness  to  etonsl 
truth. 

Indeed  as  an  historical  fact  that  school  has  an  earlier  and  a  different 
origin  from  that  which  Mr.  Russell  would  probably  attribute  to  iL    It 
is  the  lineal  descendant-rafter  a  time  the  only  descendant  (induding 
the  Flemish  school  of  painters)  of  the  old  German  and  Flemish  Catholie 
artists, — the  Van  Eyks.  MemHngs,  and  so  on.    It  is  a  matter  of  pateat 
notoriety  that  while  the  early  Itelian  painters  loved  to  lose  themsdrcs 
in  the  symbolical  and  hieratic,'  dealing  in  golden  backgrounds,  oonTCs- 
tional  pose,  and  so  on,  the  tendency  of  the  northern  mind  was  to  air- 
round  its  glorified  figures  with  the  scenes  and  attributes  of  literal  life. 
The  Dutch  rerolution  came  and  Galrinism  was  established,  and  this  at 
once  cut  off  the  greater  and  brighter  branch  of  possible  sulqects.     But 
the  system  on  which  the  residue  was  treated  was  the  6k6  traditionaiy 
Catholic  one  of  Teuton  lands.     Italy  and  Flanders  itself  in  the  hands 
of  the  school  of  Italian  Roman  Catholic  countries,  which  retained  on* 
impaired  the  possession  of  the  entire  field  of  Rdigious  art,  aooo  lived  to 
peirert  these  sacred  themes  into  exhibitions,  sometimes  of  the  atbMir, 
sometimes  of  the  sensuous  and  carnal,  sometimes  of  the  merely  feeble 
and  sentimental,  scarcely  ever  of  the  exactly  true,  not  to  talk  of  tbe 
ideal  and  supernatural. 

The  Protestant  school  of  Holland  on  the  other  hand,  perforee  re- 
stricted to  the  humbler  line  of  daily  life  and  family,  and  nature  as  die 
is  on  earth,  elevated  and  dignified  those  subjects  by  unfdteringly  ex- 
ercising in  their  delineation  the  virtues  of  straightforwardness  and  truth. 
In  doing  this  that  school  deserves  a  far  different  verdict  from  that  ae* 
corded  by  Mr.  Fuller  Russell,  particularly  at  the  hands  of  persona  who 
are  most  properly  anxious  to  render  praise  to  the  Pne-Baphaelite  party 
for  a  similar  enterprise. 

Convinced  as  I  am  that  although  you  have  adteitted  Mr.  F^illa 
Russell's  letter  into  your  pages,  you  do  not  mean  to  adopt  his 
of  criticism  as  the  basis  of  the  Bcdeeiologiet,  I  have  ventnn 
these  remarks,  and  subscribe  mysdf 

A  Com MiTTsucAV. 
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THE  ARUNDEL  SOCIETY'S  CASTS  OF  IVORY  CARVINGS. 

We  wish  to  call  our  readers'  attention  to  a  very  interesting  series  of 
oasts,  in  a  material  resembling  ivory  (plaster  of  Paris  oiled),  of  spe- 
cimens of  ivory  carvings  from  the  second  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
prepared  by  the  Arundel  Society.  The  whole  series  are  conveniently 
ananged  for  examination  in  a  court  of  the  Crystal  Palace ;  and  the 
casts  may  be  purchased  from  the  Society,  at  r^uced  prices  to  mem- 
bers, classified  in  schools  and  periods.  Of  these  examples  an  able 
descriptive  catalogue  has  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Edmund  Oldfield,  of 
the  department  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Museum.  The  series  is 
moat  instructive,  and  the  typical  examples  seem  to  us  chosen  with  great 
judgment.  We  are  persuaded  that  many  art  students  have  been  hitherto 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  specimens  of  Christian  Art,  in  un- 
broken succession  from  the  second  century. 

The  earliest  examples  are  diptychs  and  bookcovers.  The  former 
pbow  us  what  was  the  sculpture  of  the  earliest  centuries  of  the  present 
erfi.  Some  of  these  diptychs  are  consular,  and  pagan :  others  are  epis- 
ctqpaL  And  of  the  latter  some  are  old  consular  diptychs,  rendered  Chris- 
tian by  alterations  and  by  the  addition  of  the  cross  or  religious  symbols. 
They  illustrate  in  a  most  remarkable  way  the  least  known  period  in  the 
history  of  sculpture,  and  "  fill  the  void*'  (as  Mr.  Oldfield  well  expresses 
H)  **  between  the  fall  of  ancient  and  the  rise  of  modem  art." 

The  first  Class  contains  six  mythological  diptychs,  from  the  second 
|d  the  sixth  centuries.  Class  II.  comprises  thirteen  (imperial  and  con- 
sular) diptychs,  dated  ▲.d.  248, 428,  516,  and  617.  Class  III.,  eccle- 
siastical diptychs,  contains  the  fine  angel  from  the  British  Museum, 
(engraved  in  Labarte^s^  Handbook),  and  a  consular  one  altered  into 
a  cover  for  An  Antiphonarium  of  S.  Gregory.  In  this  subject  the 
Mappa  CircensU  of  the  consul  is  altered  into  the  tiidarium  of  the  Bishop ; 
and  the  staff  is  surmounted  with  the  cross.  The  original  is  in  the 
remarkable  treasury  at  Monza.  Class  IV.  contains  bookcovers,  ante- 
rior to  ▲.n.  700;  and  Class  V.  diptychs  and  bookcovers,  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  centuries.  In  Class  VI.  there  are  miscellaneous 
objects,  including  a  curious  ntMia^  from  Milan,  of  the  date  A.n.  975, 
Class  VII.  embraces  the  Ghreek  school,  of  various  dates  after  Justinian ; 
and  Class  VIII.  consists  of  a  twelve-sided  casket,  of  Greek  work,  from 
U»e  Treasury  at  Sens.  The  Italian  school  has  the  next  class  to  itself ; 
nrhile  the  French,  English  and  German  schools,  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished  from  each  other,  fill  Class  X.  The  same  schools,  in  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  occupy  Class  XI.  for  sacred,  and  Class  XII.  for 
secular  subjecto.  Then  follow  three  statuettes,  of  great  beauty,  and  a 
concluding  class  of  works  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
This  will  give  our  readers  some  account  of  the  extent  and  value  of  this 
iptereating  series.  The  price  at  which  the  whole  collection  can  be 
purchased  is  very  moderate ;  and  the  separate  classes  are  procurable 
for  very  small  sums. 
>  The  length  of  the  Lille  Report  compels  as  sgsin  to  dsfiDr  s  notioe  of  this  book. 
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We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  nodcing  Mr.  IKgby  Wyatt's  able 
and  instnictiye  lecture  delivered  at  the  Crystal  Palace  oo  occaspa 
of  the  opening  of  the  Arundel  Court.  It  is  a  most  inteiesting  dis- 
course on  Art,  originated  hy  the  woiiu  of  the  Amndd  Sodety  thes 
first  arranged  for  public  inspection. 


HBwrrrs  ancient  armour. 

Atuieni  Armour  and  Weapons  in  Bmrope  .*  /ram  the  Iram  Period  of  ike 
Northern  Nations  to  the  end  of  the  TMrteenih  Cemtmy  .*  wUk  lUm- 
trationo  from  Cotemporary  Monmnento,  By  Johv  HBWirr,  Member 
of  the  Archseological  Institute  of  Great  Britain.  Oxford  and  Lon- 
don :  J.  H.  and  J.  I^irker.     1855. 


Ma.  Hbwitt  has  given  ns  a  very  valual^  book  of  rofereooe,  in 
by  the  aid  of  a  good  index,  we  can  find  almost  any  information  «e 
may  need  about  ancient  armour  and  weapons.     But  the  volome  is  not 
readable,  though  the  subject  might  well  have  been  so  treated  as  to  be- 
come so.     It  is  abrupt  in  style,  and  somewhat  confusedly  and  vntyste- 
matically  arranged ;  and  the  text  is  overehai^ged  with  aathorities  and 
with  extracts  from  Norman  French  chronicles,  poems,  and  rooaaaees. 
Mr.  Hewitt  has  evidently  an  extended  acquaintance  with  thb  branch  of 
literature ;  but  his  general  readers  would  have  preferred  to  learn  fiRua 
him   the  condensed  results  of  his  reading,  and  to  find  the  original 
documents  in  an  appendix.     In  particular  the  long  deeeriptioas  of 
various  ancient  battles  are  not  a  little  tedious.     But  we  mttst  highly 
commend  the  extraordinary  industry  of  the  author,  who  has  shown  the 
most  patient  research  into  the  history  of  thia  branch  of  arcb«ology» 
and  has  sought  information  from  most  widely  different  quarters.    For  in- 
stance, he,  refers  frequently  to  the  present  French  Emperor's  Btmdem  mr 
r Artilleries  and  refers  to  that  potentate**  experiment,  made  at  Vm- 
cennes  in  1 850.  to  construct  a  *^  tr6buchet**  of  large  dimensioBa.     TW 
tr6buchet  {trahatiwn  in  mediaeval  Latin)  is  another  name  Ibr  the 
gona — an  engine  for  discharging  stones  by  a  sBlig  affixed  to  a 
beam.     The  volume  is  beautifiidly  got  up.  and  exceedingly  well  iHvs- 
trated.     The  engravings  of  the  royal  seals  of  Bngland  tana  a  vdaable 
mine  of  authorities  for  weapons  and  armour ;  and  a  vaat  BBsaber  of 
illuminations,  stained  glass,  monumental  effigies,  &c«,  have  been  ate 
made  to  throw  light  on  the  subject. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  select  from  such  a  vdume  any  extracta  Ibr  qpe- 
tation.  The  following  anecdote  w^  merely  show  how  wild  and 
picturesque  are  some  of  the  legends  brought  to  light  by  the  aotlkor'a 
researches  into  the  little  known  field  of  Itoature  to  which  Ilia  sabjeet 
led  him.  He  is  mentioning  certun  famooa  swords,  heaowedU  Kk^  that 
of  King  Arthur,  by  especial  namelb. 

.   *1J*\®  •^^rd  Minmng  was  no  whit  inferior  to  any  of  these.    It  was  Ibrgei 
hy  WelaMi,  in  a  trial  of  skitt  with  aaoAas  caUnfeed  wsapfw  sMith  ^^'S^^ 
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by  nuse.    Weknd  ilnl  made  a  tword  with  wUeh  Iw  cwl  a  tfamd  cf  wool 

£g  00  the  water.  But  oot  oootent  with  thii»  he  raforged  the  blade*  which 
I  oat  thioogh  the  whole  ball  of  floatiog  wool.  Still  dtsuitiftfied,  he  agaio 
paned  it  throush  the  fire»  aod  at  kngth  prodnced  ao  keen  a  weapon  that  it 
<iinded  a  whole  handle  of  wool  floating  in  water.  Amilias,  on  hia  part, 
forged  a  auit  of  armour  eo  nmeh  to  hie  own  satii£M!tion  that,  aitttng  down  on 
a  itool,  he  bode  Weland  try  hia  weapon  upon  him.  Weland  oteyed,  and 
there  bein^  do  apparent  effeet,  aaked  Amiliaa  if  he  fdt  any  partienlar  aenaa- 
tioD.  Amiliaa  md  he  felt  aa  though  oold  water  had  paaaed  through  hia 
boweli.  Weland  then  bade  him  ahake  himself.  On  doing  to,  the  effiset 
of  the  blow  waa  apparent :  he  fell  dead  in  two  pieeea." — ^P.  4L 


The  word  gun  (for  which  no  aatisfiactory  etymology  ia  knowa)  la 
derived  by  Mr.  Hewitt  from  the  middle  ayllable  of  mtmgoma.  **  From 
the  word  moh^oini  (he  aaya)  oor  word  gun  appears  to  be  derived  :  a  aup^ 
posidoa  that  seems  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  earliest '  goimes/ 
like  the  mangonse,  were  employed  to  cast  stones.** — P.  179.  We  see 
no  authority  given  for  the  last  assertion. 

A  great  amount  of  information  is  incidentally  conveyed  by  Mr. 
Hewitt  on  collateral  subjects,  such  as  costume,  and  manners;  and 
many  of  hia  extracta  and  references  are  curioua  and  aaaitsing ;  e.g.,  the 
payment  made  by  Edward  I.,  in  his  campaign  against  Uie  Welch 
m  128 1  •  of  one  shilling  to  a  female  spy.  «'  Cuidam  spratrici  de  dono 
xij  denarii.** 

In  bis  account  of  the  "  flair'  or  "  morning-star/'  (illustrated  on  p. 
58)  Mr.  Hewitt  does  not  mention  that  the  use  of  this  formidable  but 
barbarous  weapon  ia  still  retained  in  parts  of  Scandinavia.  A  living 
nobleman  waa  once  puniahed  by  a  watchman  of  Drontheim  with  this 
flail — a  ball  of  iron,  sometimes  spiked,  fastened  by  a  short  chain  to  the 
end  of  a  staff :  and  only  the  other  day  the  newspapers  mentioned  that 
some  of  the  Finnish  levies,  in  preparation  for  the  contingency  of  a  pro- 
longed war,  were  armed  with  the  "  morning-star." 

We  may  safely  recommend  our  readers  to  Mr.  Hewitt's  volume  aa  a 
oiiae  of  ioformstion  oa.  the  specialty  to  which  it  ia  devoted. 


COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 
Arcbitbct'b  Thibtt»pipth  Rbpobt  bbspbctino  f  hb  wobks  fob 

THB    COMPLETION   OP  COLOONB  CATBBDBALy   FOB  THB  PIB0T  HALP 
OF   TUB  YBAB  1856* 

*'  Sin CB  the  last  Architect's  Report,  of  the  10th  of  Januaiy^^  in  which  s 
detailed  description  of  the  building  operations  of  the  precediiig  year  was 
^iFeo*  as  well  as  one  of  the  whole  course  of  events  since  the  laying  of  the 
fomidatiDn  stone  on  the  4th  September^  1842,  the  advances  teem  hardly  per- 
ceptible. For,  in  consequence  of  the  coDtinued  severe  weather  of  last  winter. 
evMi  the  preparatory  works,  otherwise  usual,  upon  the  very  high  scaffolds 
were  hinderea»  and  therefore  we  could  not  set  about  their  erection  till  the 
middle  of  last  month.    At  the  same  time  the  transport  of  the  stones  in  the 

^  A  Tkanriifloa  eftte  was  printed  in  the  Sctkiipkfgitt  for  Pesflmber,  Wift. 
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frwpffT^  on  the  lonth  and  north  tides,  was  piooeeded  with*  On 
•ds,  in  the  traDsept,  the  pinnacles  above  the  upper  panpet,  and  the  floniled 
crosses  above  the  gables,  are  now  b«ng  set  ap.  On  the  north  side  the  detsib 
still  wanting  in  the  crowning  ornaments  have  been  inserted,  and  beside  Uut, 
the  restoration  of  the  north-east  aisle-wall  adjoining  the  dMur  has  been  takea 
in  hand.  Thus  the  main  building  of  the  nave  dhd  transepts  is  now  seen  to  be 
finished,  ss  to  its  external  walls,  up  to  the  roof-work,  and  there  wants  only 
the  vaulting,  together  with  the  external  buttresses  requisite  for  its  soppott, 
preparations  for  the  erection  of  which  are  being  made.  In  the  aooA  poitsi, 
the  gable>work,  as  well  as  the  middle  tympanum  {bogei^id)  of  the  portsl, '» 
already  adorned  wiUi  pillars  and  alto-reliefs ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  we  owe 
these  beautiful  sculptures  ta  the  liberslity  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Prusos. 
Recently  alio  the  restoration  of  the  western  parts  of  the  choir-walls,  adjoioiiig 
the  old  temporary  wall,  has'  been  begun,  since  now,  tkromgh  a  Smpitma 
Calrimet  Order  of  tke  4th  of  Mav,  the  very  important  qmeMiUm  retpectmg  the 
treatment  qf  the  middle  tower  to  ie  erected  over  the  erotsmg  hne  been  deaded. 
Considering  the  great  interest  which  the  members  of  the  Cathedral  BaildiBg 
Association  exhibit  in  this  project,  so  important  ss  regards  the  outward  figure 
of  the  Cathedral,  it  may  be  worth  while  here  to  impart  to  them  the  chief 
points  of  this  very  comprehensive  affiur. 

'*  It  has  been  already  set  forth  in  earlier  Reports  that,  in  the  existing  old 
parts  of  the  building,  namely  at  the  two  western  dioir-piers,  where  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  vaulting  have  been  laid  in  the  original  building,  no  traees  of  a 
substructure  for  the  reception  of  a  central  tower  are  to  be  found.  As  in 
other  parts,  the  ribs  are  laid  only  for  the  vaulting  oonstmction ;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  those  necessary  strengthenings,  the  first  question  was.  Whether, 
upon  the  whole,  the  erection  of  such  a  central  tower  formed  a  part  of  tbfe 
original  plan. 

"  The  next  consideration  was  the  actusl  condition  of  the  old  vaulting-pien, 
the  substance  of  which  had  not  only  suflFered  much  in  the  conne  of  tinie,  but 
also  had  not  been  constructed  with  that  care  which  we  are  justified  in  leqfoir- 
ing  as  a  fundamental  condition  for  the  support  of  great  burdena.  It  was 
beyond  all  doubt  that  displacements  of  the  masses  of  wsll,  150  ft.  high,  had 
here  taken  place.  In  the  year  1826  it  was  necessary,  amid  great  dii&ultics, 
to  fix  grappling  irons  at  the  height  of  the  commencement  of  the  vaultiBg, 
with  the  object  of  holding  together  the  vaulting-piers,  which  were  givii^  way. 
The  late  Pnncipal  Director  of  Buildings,  Herr  Schinkel,  thought  this  state  of 
things  very  senous,  and,  in  Ausust,  1833,  enjoined  me  on  the  spot  to 
accurate  observations  of  it.  The  outward  tendency  occasioned  by  the '. 
pressure  of  the  choir-vaulting,  as  well  ss  by  the  weight  of  the  Mtf 
resting  upon  the  choir-arch,  became  quite  visible,  inasmuch  as  the  cnc 
the  walls  were  found  wider  or  narrower  at  different  times  during  my  lo^g>» 
continued  observations.  The  iron  screw-grapples  were  forcibly  stretched,  and, 
with  the  unavoidable  changes  of  temperature,  expansion  and  contraction  of 
these  iron  bands,  54  ft.  long,  were  tlie  natural  consequences.  However,  it 
was  neceasaiy  to  retain  them,  in  order  to  avert  greater  mischief.  A  foitiber 
evidence  of  the  insecurity  and  instabilitv  of  the  1<^  masses  of  wall  wsm 
found  in  the  evident  separations  and  displacements  of  the  stone-daapiags  im 
the  south-east  transept-aisle,  which  had  been  very  carefully  restored  in  die 
years  1828  and  1829.  Beneath  the  great  choir-arch,  afaio,  aev«ral 
showed  themselves  in  the  capitals  and  imposts. 

**  So  unfavourable  a  condition  of  this  important  part  of  the  building, 
had  been  erected  more  than  half  a  thousand  years,  excited  weU-foonded  «p^ 
prehensions;  and  accordingly  the  most  accurate  examinations  and  mrwiL 
mento  were  undertaken,  and  exhibited  in  drawings  and  descriptions. 

"  After  a  formal  verification  and  technical  inquiry  which  was  made  hcKe  sia 
the  spot  m  the  months  of  September  and  October,  1852,  by  die  Boydl  Cowb* 
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cillon  Biute  uid  Solkr  of  Berlin,  the  plane  for  the  eieetkm  of  the  afoictnid 
eeotnl  tower,  which  bed  meanwhtte  been  prepared,  were  eontideied  in  detail, 
and  the  weight  of  these  structures  aseertained. 

"  Upon  an  order  of  the  proper  department  of  the  Royal  Miniitrr,  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Royal  Technical  Building  Commission  at  ^rlin, 
for  a  careful  examination;  where  I,  as  a  member  of  that  CkiUege,  submitted, 
in  an  ample  statement,  an  accurate  representation  of  the  hcU  of  the  case, 
previously  to  further  deliberations. 

"The  PRINCIPAL  QUBSTiON  aboTc  mentioned — whether,  gemeraUy,  a  cenr 
tral  tomer,  as  an  integral  part  belonging  to  the  profile  of  the  great  whole, 
ought  to  be  erected  over  the  eroeting,  as  Us  organic  off'Shoot—was,  apoii  orcAt- 
iectural  esthetic  grounds,  and  according  to  the  analogy  of  similar  archUee* 
tural  monuments  of  the  same  epoch  qf  art,  decided  in  the  ajirmative. 

"  Four  designs  were  exhibited  by  me  for  this  object,  with  various  dimen- 
sions and  weights,  having  regard  to  the  older  constituent  parts  of  the 
Cathedral;  they  were  all  acknowledged  as  'strictly  in  the  style  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  contrived  with  jfroper  architectural  knowledae  both  in  the 
whole  and  in  particulars';  and,  tn  general,  no  objection  was  brought  against 
the  eystem  qf  construction  upon  which  they  were  grounded.  But,  with  respect 
to  the  relations  of  size  and  construction,  all  the  plans  were  viewkl  as  essen- 
tially dependent  upon  the  arrangement  and  nature  of  the  existing  substructure. 
The  system  of  construction  upon  which  this,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  building, 
isfotmded,  also  the  ways  in  which  the  stone-work  is  connected  together,  and 
the  nature  qf  the  material,  were  examined  most  carefully  according  to  statical 
laws :  and  the  following  conclusion  was  very  soon  arrived  at :  tjkat  the 
erection  of  a  large,  massive,  central  tower,  must,  in  consideration  of  the  in^^ 
em/Usiency  of  the  substructure,  be  abandoned.  Hereupon  the  pkn  No.  II., 
designed  in  rather  more  contracted  pro|)ortions,  (whicn  plan  is  exhibited,  as 
to  iu  essential  features,  in  the  perspective  view  published  in  1848,  by  F.  C. 
Eisen,)  and,  in  addition,  the  plan  No.  IV.  for  a  tower  or  fleohe  {Daekreiter) 
of  still  smaller  dimensions,  were  subjected  to  a  rigid  examination. 

"  With  regard  to  these  two  plans  two  different  views  prevailed.  According 
to  one  of  them  preference  was  ^ven  to  the  plan  No.  II.  for  the  following 
renftons ;  that  this  tower  stood  in  such  an  harmonious  relation  to  the  whole 
bnilding  that  a  material  departure  from  it  would  only  be  injurious :  with  its 
qoadmngnlar  base  it  might  be  looked  upon  as  an  organic  continuation  of  the 
crossiDg,  and  consequently  as  a  termination  of  the  stone-work  witliin  the 
Junction  of  the  limbs  of  the  cross ;  and  its  form  pre-eminently  expressed  the 
above-described  aesthetic  idea  of  a  central  tower;  while  the  plan  No.  IV. 
ooold  be  considered  only  as  the  suitable  expression  of  the  meeting  of  the  roofs, 
and  as  a  constituent  part  of  them.  Since,  however,  the  dimensions  and  man- 
aier  of  eonstruction  of  the  middle  piers  of  the  cross  would  hardly  admit  a 
complete  massive  structure,  such  as  was  assumed  in  the  plan  No.  II.;  for  the 
possibility  of  danger  to  the  rest  of  the  building  requires  us  to  abandon  that 
sdea;  it  was  proposed  to  execute  at  l^ast  the  quadrilateral  base  in  stone,  and 
omly  the  octagonal  part  qf  the  central  tower,  together  with  the  spire,  in  iron 
waitk  a  eovertng  qf  lead  or  zinc» 

**  From  this  newly-started  constructional  consideration,  and  the  project  of 
^  mixed  execution  of  the  tower  in  stone  and  metal,  another  view  was  de- 
-vdoped  respecting  the  choice  between  the  two  plans  numbered  If.  and  IV. 
Mt  was  urgea  that,  to  judge  from  the  construction  and  nature  of  the  middle  or 
canex  piers  of  the  cross,  it  could  not  have  been  part  of  the  original  plan  to 
csect  a  central  tower,  organicallv  developed  from  the  massive  bodies  of  the 
^^metiire,  and  rising  over  the  whole  basis  of  the  cross-intersection :  but  that 
^laere  would  be  no  objection  against  the  execution  of  the  plan  No.  II.,  if  the 
^^eMity  qf  the  substructure  aUowed  of  constructing  the  tower  qf  stone  in  all 
perpendicular  portions. 
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*'If  bofrererthittaiipoiitioBthoidd  not  prove eomet, inullf  «AiniU od^ fe 
^^rmeiicable  to  ereei  the  quadriiaterai  hose  m  stome,  and  the  oetoffoual  eaiM 
tower  im  wtetai,  tkis  comstrMctiom  woM*e(mira£et^  the  ideo^  mm^wgtkmMf 


wmygeeted  bw  the  fhirm  of  the  tmoer^  of  an  orgame  dnelapment  of  U  out  tfthe 
wuutwe  body  €f  the  hmtdmg,  Omthe  other  hood  the  ereetvm  ofaJtMe,etit 
tff  e^ied^  easeemted  emHrefy  ofmeiai  oeeordmg  to  theplam  No.  IV.,  and  formed 
at  on  omamenini  eoneimetion&i-part  of  the  roof,  woM  fnmish  an  emeUmt 
enibeUishment  to  the  bmU&ng,  and  no  objecHon  could  be  brought  agahut  the 
performance  either  according  to  an  itsthetie  and  artiatie,  or  a  comstructiimal 


**  Abore  all,  a  faller  eapianation  wa»  etitt  required  concerning  certain  rfk- 
tiene  of  conetmetion,  as  aho  information'  reepecting  the  reacting  firmnen  tf 
Mtone-material  of  the  $ame  kind  with  that  of  the  old  choir-piere. 

"Alter  the  former  had  been  proeured  here,  and  Terj  complete  experiments 
as  to  the  reactionary  firmnen  not  only  of  the  older,  bat  also  of  die  newer 
•lonee  employed  in  the  Cathedral  stmetore,  had  been  made  aoder  the  toper- 
intendence  of  the  Royal  Gcheime  Regiemogt-Rath,  Herr  Brix,  wiA  the 
erashing-apptratns  in  the  Royal  Trule-Inttitute  at  Berlin,  we  were  enabled 
to  proceed  to  the  decttion  of  the  question  before  na. 

**T1ie  Royal  Technical  Building-Commission  has,  in  pnrsaanoe  of  a  farther 
judgment  or  the  19th  Dec.  1854,  after  another  deliberation  apoD  the  plans  fur 
a  tower,  concluded,  from  calcnlatioas  of  the  weight  of  the  tower  acoordins  to 
the  plan  No.  IL,  compared  with  the  reaeftii^  firmmeee  of  the  tUme-materieU 
as  proved  by  the  above-mentioned  experiments,  that  the  strength  of  the  mate- 
rial is  not  suficient  to  sustain  those  burdens  permanentlgwith  security  :  and  hss 
aeoordingly  given  a  decided  opinion  against  carrying  out  the  pUoi  No.  //., 
eoen  with  the  miaed  construction  proposed  for  dsamnishing  the  weight. 

"  His  Mtgesty  has  accordingly  oeen  pleased,  by  the  Cabinet  Order  aboee 
rrferred  to,  to  give  his  supreme  sanction  to  the  plan  No.  IV.  for  the  bmU&ng 
fjf  the  central  tower,  and  to  command  the  execntion  of  the  plan  in  deCaiL 

"  This  hss  been  completely  taken  in  hand  with  respect  to  the  erecdan  of 
the  ribs  at  the  crossing,  and  consequently  we  have  forthwith  begun   the 
restoration  of  the  old  piers,  which  is  necessary  in  order  for  the  insertioa  of 
the  ribs.    Now  that  these  piers  have  been  partly  laid  bare  by  the  removal  of 
the  old  wltlls  which  hid  them,  it  has  become  evident  that  not  only  the  two 
old  choir-piers  have  perceptibly  declined  from  the  perpendicular,  bat  also  the 
lower  stones  of  the  arch  have  quite  separated  from  the  upper,  and  rest  upon 
and  are  supported  by  the  old  temporary  wall.    This  circnmstanoe  alone  would 
iustify  the  opinion  that  the  erection  of  a  massive  middle-tower  is  impractica- 
ble, and  renders  imperative  the  greatest  care  even  for  that  of  tlie  moch 
lighter  tower  in  metal.    The  latter  rests  to  wit  upon  the  four  arches  of  the 
crossing,  and  will  be  supported  by  means  of  a  strong  braee-work  {Sprengmerk) 
of  iron  erected  above  them.     Its  height  above  the  ridge  of  the  roof  (which  is 
200  ft  high,)  reaches  to  about  140  ft,  consequently  that  above  the  floor  of 
the  church  is  340  ft.    The  external  diameter  of  the  octagonal  grocnd-plaB 
amounts  to  27  ft. i  and  with  these  considerable  dimensions  the  appellotioa  of  a 
fl^be  might  seem  not  quite  appropriate.    The  slender  fl^he  on  the  dinrcii 
of  the  Minorites  in  this  place  is  only  half  as  high  above  the  rid|^,  and  its 
diameter  amounts  to  only   10ft.    Over   the  crossing  of   the  cathedral  at 
Amiens,  which  nearly  resembles  our  cathedral  in  form  and  size,  there  is  a  very 
slender  tower  of  great  height.    It  is  constructed  of  wood,  and  covered  witi 
lead;  it  was  erected  anew  by  Bishop  Halluin  and  the  Chapter  of  the  eatlkednd 
in  nlace  of  the  original  tower,  (destroyed  by  lightning  in  1527>)  and  finiaiied 
in  1533.    The  middle  tower  of  our  cathedral  ought,  according  to  this  exmnple. 
to  be  constructed  of  iron  and  clothed  either  with  lead  or  sine  ni  orgmsie  de- 
oehpment  of  its  architectural  detail 

"  In  connexion  with  this  tower  the  new  roof-eonstraetion  over  the 
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tiwisrat  will  be  likewue  curried  out  in  iroD ;  end,  for  tfae  eofeiing  meterie}/ 
one  or  the  two  lately  mentioned  metalt  will  be  chosen.  The  great  advanta^ 
of  the  iron  roof-frame  is  its  incombustibility*  as  also  its  lonf^er  duration  m 
comparison  with  wood.  It  is  not  known  how  often  the  lofty  roof  of  the  choir 
may  already  have  been  renewed ;  but  it  it  a  fact  that  it  was  near  falling  in  the 
year  1816,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  renew  it  to  a  large  eiitent.  But  even 
the  new  timbers  were  soon  spoilt  by  the  formation  of  fungi,  so  that  ii^  1824 
and  1825  an  entirely  new  roof  {Daehverband)  was  put  up,  at  great  expense, 
according  to  the  old  construction.  In  the  misfortune  of  a  fire,  wnich  is  always 
liable  to  happen  through  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  some  other  accident,  the 
▼eiy  light  vaulting  would  hardly  resist  the  fall  of  the  heavy  burning  timbers; 
and  in  case  of  its  falling  in,  even  the  bold  outer  walls,  which  are  only  sustained 
bv  the  laws  of  equilibrium,  might  be  endangered.  I  had  at  first  estimated 
also  for  a  timber  roof  over  the  nave  and  transepts,  but  upon  the  basis  of  a 
system  of  construction  better  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  with  much  smaller 
dimensions  than  have  been  employed  in  the  choir-roof.  The  now- proposed 
iron-roof,  which  for  the  above  reasons  promises  more  security,  will  be  only 
half  at  heavy  as  the  corresponding  new  timber-roof  was  calculated  to  be, 

**  With  the  great  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  workins  and  appli- 
cation of  iron,  as  also  the  high  position  as  to  natural  science  and  the  buildmg 
art,  which  has  been  attained  in  our  industrious  century,  no  well-founded  doubt 
can  exist  respecting  the  good  success  of  an  iron  roof-construction. 

"  Great  care  shall  be  taken  that  the  execution  may  be  good ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  hurry  in  this  matter,  because  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  cathe- 
dral works  to  divide  the  expenses  of  the  roof  between  several  years,  in  order 
that  the  advancement  of  the  stone-work  may  not  be  checked,  and  the  expert 
stonemasons  may  be  kept  uninterruptedly  employed. 

"  At  present  they  are  busy  in  hewing  the  stones  for  the  building  of  the 
great  ^bles  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  transept,  the  erection  of 
which  is  one  of  the  next  things  to  be  done.  Also  the  stones  for  the  lower 
courses  of  the  buttresses  are  laid,  and  we  shall  immediately  begin  to  carry 
them  up,  and  proceed  with  this  without  delay,  since  these  auxiliary  construc- 
tions are  especially  necessary  towards  the  erection  of  the  principal  vaulting. 

"  Altogether  there  are  now  employed  in  the  cathedral- works  280  workmen, 
of  whom  210  are  stonemasons ;  the  diflSculties  which  continually  recur  in  the 
laborious  execution  of  the  works,  both  in  the  great  whole  and  in  details,  are 
overcome  by  strength  and  perseverance ;  and  that  which  has  been  accom- 
plished is  increasingly  rewarded  by  public  appreciation.  By  an  order  of  the 
Royal  Ministry  a  small  number  of  artistically  carved  stones  (as  it  happened, 
from  the  stores  intended  for  the  north  gable,)  has  been  sent  to  the  Industrial 
Exhibition  at  Paris ;  and  according  to  a  communication  of  the  Councillor 
Stein,  dated  the  16th  of  this  month,  which  has  reached  me,  "  the  cathedral- 
stones  form  a  beautiful  ornament  to  the  principal  nave  of  the  Palais  de  1' In- 
dustrie, and  attract  the  eyes  of  all  conuoisseurs  and  non-connoisseurs."  May 
then  the  object  of  the  Royal  Ministry,  always  so  friendly  disposed  towards 
our  cathedral  works,  be  attained,  and  the  public  interest  in  this  admirable 
work  of  art  be  constantly  extended ! 

"  Cheering  are  the  results  which  the  Cathedral-Building  Associations  have 
Already  brought  to  pass  through  their  uninterrupted  activity ;  but  much  is 
still  to  be  done  before  the  work  is  complete.  May  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciations, mindful  of  their  motto,  not  grow  weanr  m  steady  exertion,  but  con- 
tinue to  emulate  the  munificence  of  our  Royal  Patron,  which  has  been  steadily 
and  most  graciously  bestowed  on  our  cathedral ;  so  that  the  noble  temple 
pnay,  to  the  glory  oif  God,  soon  be  completed  I 

"  (Signed)        Zwirnbr,  Architect,  &c. 

<'  (Dated)  Cologne,  22nd  May,  1855.'^ 
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?A«OHrnNrr*8  ThibttoSixth  Hbpoet  bkspsctimo  tbb  wo«S8  vot 

-   THB     OOMPLBTION    OP     OOLOONB    CATHBOBALt    FOB    THE    WMOMD 
HALP  OF  VBB  YBAB   1656. 

''The  actititj  6f  the  litt  half-year  ha<  led  to  a'  atrikiiig  eonclimon  of  the 
Bnt  chief  diritioii  of  thit  great  task.'  Tkif  whole  Onfer^vaUr  of  the  acvf  md 
aisks,  imchuwe  of  the  tramsefi  with  tie  portal-ffMee  on  the  south  and  worth 
Hdes  ff  the  cathedral,  artfimehed;  and  the  towering  pilea  of  elegantly  ea^ 
tored  stones,  ingeniously  fitted  together^  now  fiH  the  great  gap  which  had 
existed  for  \aAl  a  thousilnd  years  l&tween  the  choir  ttid  the  west  tower.  The 
aspect  of  this  great  whole  is  overpowering,  and  also  more  deeply  intereMiDg 
for  the  following  reason,  that  now,  after  the  si^ffbldirig  has  been  removed,  we 
can  view  connectedly  the  richly-ornamented  exteriors-  of  the  dender^  aave, 
and  duly  appreciatcf  the  severe  organic  develooments  of  fbnn,  as  well  as  the 
pure  and  saolime  relations  of  these  facades  [to  the  other  parts  of  the  bnildiDg.] 

"This  spectacle  wiH  however  in  a  few  years  retire  again  to  theba^- 
ground,  in  consequence  of  the  upri|^ht  and  flying- huttresses  which  are  to  be 
erected,  as  is  the  case  with  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.    Artiata  of  high  chsr 
racter  and  flue  jadgment  have,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  often  maintaioed, 
not  quite  corr^tly,  that  by  the  many  high  buttresses  with  which  the  choir  is 
surrounded,  its  main  feature,  the  boldly  elevated  middle-choir,  ia  hidden ;  and 
that  too  much  significance  is  given  to  the  auxiliary  constructiona  throng^  tbor 
excessively  rich  developement.    The  middle-choir  and  nave  form  undcmbcedff 
II  principal  part  of  the  cathedral,  and  must,  as  such,  appear  prominently  ia  iti 
exterior ;  but  their  peculiar  purpose  is  to  contain  the  internal  Honae  of  God, 
which  in  our  cathedral  has  attained  the  highest 'artistic  perfection.    The  high- 
soaring,  slender  vaultin^shafts,  connected  at  their  mid-height  only  by  s 
lieht  and  transparent  tnforium,  and  by  the  large  and  more  elevated  windw* 
liaomed  with  variegated  glass-tapestry,  appear  there  as  acaroelyH>bservaUe 
supports,  above  which  the  stone  canopy,  imitating  the  vault  of  heaven,  va- 
folds  itself  freely.    The  so  much  admired  boldness  of  this  light  vanJting  ia- 
yolves  auxiliary  constructions  in  another  part,  which  must  remain  hidden  from 
an  eye  in  the  raterior  of  the  holy  temple,  and  therefore  must  adjoin  its  walls 
externally.    The  ingenious  developement  of  this  auxiliary  oonstmctton  in  finely 
profiled  buttresses,  upright  and  arched,  displays  itself  in  our  cathedral  with 
a  peculiarity  and  nchoess  of  form,  such  as  are  hardly  to  he  found  in  other 
bmldings  of  the  kind.    Like  a  large  and  independent  ornament,  they  sar> 
round  the  middle-choir  as  supporting  membere,  without  which  the  vanking 
could  not  be  sustained.    With  joy,  therefore,  we  greet  the  moment  when  the 
activity  of  those  engaged  on  the  building  can  henceforth  apply  itaelf  to  these 
systems  of  construction,  and  so  approach  nearer  to  the  final  vaulting,  which 
remains  to  be  elected  in  the  nave  and  transept  within  their  now-fini^ed 
outer  walls.    But  this  report  ought  not  to  treat  of  future  operatioBa;  iu 
province  is  that  which  has  been  accomplished  in  the  period  just  dnpaed ; 
we  therefore  turn  back  to  that ;  and  here  also  the  friends  of  our  ondcrtalnng 
will  find  cause  fbr  rejoicing. 

'*The  works  aeoomplished  in  the  first  half  of  the  jrear  have  nlrendy  been 
described  in  the  preceding  report,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  more  complete  Tiew, 
they  are  here  brought  into  connection  with  the  advancement  made  in  the 
building  during  the  second  half-year;  and  the  plan  of  operatiooa  lor  the 
whole  year,  on  which  they  were  founded,  is  also  noted, 

**  According  to  that,  on  the  touth  side  of  the  cathedral,  for  the  aeanmt  of  the 
royal  ftmd,  the  two  comer-piers  beside  the  transept-portal  have  been  esiimcd 
np  firom  the  cornice  to  their  summit,  in  connection  with  the  parapet  on  each 
side.  The  surface  of  the  mble  above  the  great  aolkith  portal-wmdoir,  vriih 
its  netlike  geometrical  work  and  aspiring  copings,  beset  with  cfoeten,  has 
been  finished,  and  the  crowning  fionated  cross  erected  upon  it.  Hie  roof- 
*  i,e.,  high  and  long  hi  oemparison  with  its  brondtfu 
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nble  riling  between  those  eomer-irien  And  behind  the  porta]-window*ftaat 
demuided  greet  eetiTity,  inammcli  as  a  oontidenble  numbef  of  elegantly* 
wrought  stones  was  requisite  for  it,  and  thesSf  with  their  laige  dimensions^ 
oooBsioned  no  slight  diflSculties  during  their  ere^ction  at  so  eonsidvable  a 
height.  The  bolcf  and  faigenions*  scaDoldiujg  employed  for  tEst  pftArpose  hak 
been  alreadv  removed,  and  this  magnifioent  fiu^ade,  in  its  rich  elothiig'  of 
architectaral  features  and  ornaments,  now  presents  itself  quite : free  So  .the 
beholder,  from  the  ground  to  the  highest  pomt  of  the  colossal  floriated-cross. 
This  IS  the  most  ^et atBd>  pieoe  of  stone-work,  not  only  on  the  cathedral,  but 
also  in  the  whole  city,  and  lies  almost  in  the  same  horizontal  Une  with  the 
metallic  flnial  on  the  central  tower  of  S.  Martin's  church.  As  is  generally 
known,  this  floriated  cross  was  set  up  in  the  presence  of  His  Majesty,  on  the 
drd  of  October,  1866,  the  day  on. which  the  foundatioi^stone  of  thei  ibst 
fixed  bridge  between  Cologne  and  Denti  was  laid }  and  a  record  to  that  effect 
was  inserted  in  the  holknred  finial.  This  record,  together  with  a  detailed 
description  of  this  solemnity  is  contained  in  the  DoB&kti  Na  128,  for  the 
1st  November,  1866,  to  which  I  may  here  refer.  It  is  aeoessary  however,  to 
mention  that  fart  in  this  official  report*  since*  by  it  an-  important <  stage  in  the 
thirteen  years'  building^peratMms  was  then^  attained.  Not  only  the  south 
portal  was  finished  in  its  crowning  eross,  but  'also  the  enter  walla  of  the  nave 
and  aisles  from  the  western  towers  to  the  efaoir.  All  araniid,  above  the  eor^ 
nice,  the  lightly  pierced  parapet  displays  itself  m^ieilically,  between  the  orna- 
mental gables  and  slender  pinnacles  which*  rise  still  higher,  as  well  on  the 
sonth  side  •mom  the  north  gide  of  the  eathedralg  lekiro.the  work  U  done  for  the 
account  of  the  Cathedral  BnUdimp  AMeotioHone^ 

**  In  the  past  3Pear  a:  large  part  of-  this  rich  erewn  was  set  up  on  the  north 
transept,  and  the  cornice  also  finished  in  the  same  part ;'  onHr  a  couple  of 
(nnnacles  still  renuun  to  be  set  up  on  the  east  side,  because  the  old  choir- 
aisle  wall  in  this  part  leauired  m  sestoration,  which  wiU  eonsume  much  time, 
and  could  noS  be  finishea  befbra  the  present  year. 

"  The  preatsv  pert  of  our  activity  ^  neve  idso,  was  emptied  in  the  works /or 
the  erection  of  the  north  portahffable,  which  stands  finished  in  exactly  tha 
same  style  and  sixe  as  that  on  the  sonth  side.  • 

*'  The  great  extent  of  the  parts  of  the  buildinff  completed  in  the  year  186fi^ 
which  were  leas  remarkable  for  their  mas%  thaa  forthe  art  which  th^  exhibit 
everywhere,  had  claimed  much  time.  Also  the  building  stones  which  had 
been  sent  to  the  Paris  ExhibitioB,  and  belonged  chiefly^  to  the  north  portal, 
did  not  return  till  Ute,  so  that  it  seemed,  hardly  possible  to. complete  .the 
erection  of  the  north  gable.  Nature  had  already  put  on  her  winter  ganneot» 
when  on  the  6th  December  last,  the  Feast  of  S.  NiebolaStf  the  u]Wr  floriated 
eross  was  set  up  on  Uie  north  portal, -and  a  record,  stattng  thai  nc^  was  in- 
serted in  it. 

*'  Within  the  encompassing  walls  of  the  nave  and  trawept,  so  finished,  all 
the  transverse  ribs  have  already  beeih  erected^  and  'also  the  •  two  principal 
arches  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  nave  towards  the  choir  have  >  been  turned, 
bnl  not  yet  quite  finished.  The  restoration-works  at  the  abutments,  of  the 
old  cboir-gable-wdl,  which  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time,  could  not*  be 
advanced  more  rapidly,  so  as  to  enable  nsto  finish  these  arehes  entirely  before 
the  winter. 

**  At  the  west  facade,  the  works  for  the  north  tower  have  been  advanced 
only  according  to  tlie  limited  measure  of  the  fund  .destined  for  that  purpose, 
A  considerable  number  of  building-stooes  have  however  been  prepared  for 
it,  and  many  stones  have,  also  be«i  hewn  for  the  buttresses.  The  stone- 
masons, as  you  are  aware,  have  been  employed  on  these  works  the  whole 


[The  remainder  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  matters  of  less  general  interest^ 
*<  Cofsfw,  6lA<J«k  186(L  ZwmmmAinhiteetp&e^* 
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INVENTORY  OF  THE  PLATE  AND  ORNAMENTS  OF  THE 
CHURCH  OF  S.  NICHOLAS.  COLE  ABBEY.  IN  AUGUST^ 
1552,  6  ED.  VI. 

{Extracted frtm  the  Record  Qfice,  in  CarUon  Ride.) 

COPBS   AND  YbsTMBNTS. 

A  Cope  of  red  cloth  of  gold,  priest,  de«con,  and  lubdeaoon. 

Another  of  red  cloth  of  gold,  priest,  detcon,  and  sabdeacon. 

Three  of  cloth  of  gold,  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon. 

Three  of  red  sarsnet  and  bawdeken,  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon. 

Three  of  white  bawdekin,  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon. 

Two  of  red  bawdekin,  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon. 

A  Vestment  with  flower  de  luces,  deacon  and  subdeacon« 

Two  Copes  of  blue  bawdekin  with  herons'  heads. 

Another  with  borders  of  columbyns. 

Another  with  grapes  of  gold. 

Six  Copes  of  ml  cloth  of  silver  for  children. 

A  Cope  of  black  serge  with  stars  of  gold. 

Three  Copes  of  white  damask,  the  suit  complete. 

A  Vestment  of  sad  crimson  velTet,  the  orpbreys  of  it  the  birth  of  our  Lord, 
with  angels  of  gold. 

A  Vestment  of  crimson  velvet  orphreys,  cloth  of  gold  with  spangles  of  gold. 

A  Vestment  of  red  velvet,  the  orphreys  cloth  of  gold. 

Another  of  green  cloth  of  gold,  the  orphreys  of  red  velvet  and  roses  of  gold. 

Another  of  nlue  velvet,  the  orphreys  of  red  and  white  crimson,  with  Mary 
and  John. 

A  Vestment  of  white  damask,  the  orphreys  of  red  velvet,  with  our  Lady 
and  S.  Michael. 

A  Vestment  of  black  velvet,  the  orphreys  of  red  satin,  with  a  picture 
of  our  Lady. 

A  Vestment  of  black  velvet  with  the  orphreys  of  red  velvet 

Another  Vestment  of  black  velvet,  the  orphreys  of  red  satin,  with  the 
picture  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 

A  Vestment  of  green  silk  with  swans  of  gold. 

A  Vestment  of  white  damask  with  the  sun  and  moon. 

A  Vestment  with  suns  and  stars. 

A  Vestment  of  white  for  Lent. 

A  Vestment,  the  orphreys  of  white  cloth  of  gold. 

A  Vestment  of  green  silk,  the  orphreys  with  grapes. 

A  Vestment  of  tinsel,  satin  orphreys  of  blue  damuk,  withaincture  of  Jesua* 

A  Cope  of  cloth  of  gold  for  a  child. 

A  Vestment  of  red  silk,  orphreys  green,  with  swans  of  gold. 

A  Vestment  of  black  velvet,  with  dolphins  and  bdb  otsilver,  and  a  deacoa 
to  it 

A  Canopy  of  red  sarsnet  with  chalices  and  flowers. 

Crobb  Cloths  and  Banner  Clothb. 

A  Cross  Cloth  of  green  silk  with  a  picture  of  Jesus  and  the  Fishmongersf 
arms. 

A  Cross  Cloth  of  white  sarsenet  with  a  picture  of  our  Lady  and  Gabriel. 
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A  Pmion  Btnner  of  red  itniiet  and  teyeral  othen. 

A  Grader  Staff  with  a  pictniv  of  S.  Nicholas  on  one  aide  and  8.  Peter  on 

the  other  tide. 

Altab  Clothb  op  Silk  Canopibb  and  Cubtainb  op  Silk. 

Eight  Altar  Clothi  of  green  and  red  damask  with  flowers  and  se?en  curtains 
to  them. 
Six  Hangings  for  altars  of  green  satin  and  three  cnrtains  to  them. 
Seren  HaneiDgs  of  white  damask  and  with  flowers. 

Two  Altar  Cloths  of  black  with  an  "  £cce  ouod  natura,"  with  two  curtains. 
Eight  Altar  Cloths  of  white  with  drops  of  blood  for  Lent 
Six  Corporas  Cloths  of  cloth  of  gold. 
Three  other  Corporas  Cloths  and  seven  doths. 
Six  other  Cloths. 

Lynnbn  Altab  Clothb. 

Eight  Diaper  Cloths  for  altars. 

Six  Altar  Cloths,  pkin. 

Six  plain,  marked  in  the  middle  with  I.  H.  C. 

Six  Damask  Towels. 

Six  fine  Surplices  for  men. 

Ten  plain  Frocks  for  men. 

Flats  and  Jbwbls. 

A  Cross  of  silver  and  gylt,  weighing  ci  os. 

Two  Candlesticks,  silver  and  gvlt,  weighing  Iziv)  ox. 

Pyx,  silver  and  gylt,  weighingixiii  oz. 

Two  pair  Censers,  silver  parcel-gylt,  Ixiii  oz. 

One  pair  Censers,  with  images  of  S.  Paul,  of  silver,  weighing  xlii  oz. 

Two  Chalices,  silver  and  gilt,  weighing  xli)  oz. 

Chrismatory,  all  gilt,  weighing  xxi)  oz. 

Shippe,  of  silver,  with  silver  spoon,  weighing  si  oz. 

Canolbstickb  op  Lattbbn,  obbat  and  small,  with  othbb 

Bbanchbb,  Bbamb,  and  Tools. 

Two  Candlesticks,  copper  and  gylt,  for  higli  altar. 

Two  great  Candlesticas  of  latteu. 

A  ^reat  Lectern  of  ktten  with  five  branches  to  it. 

Peice  of  Latten  for  the  Pascal. 

Two  Holy  water  Stops  of  latten. 

Eleven  Candlesticks,  small,  of  latten. 

A  Branch  of  latten  that  stood  in  the  roodloft. 

Two  more  Standuds  of  latten. 

Two  Latten  Basins. 

Twenty-one  Latten  Bools. 

Seven  other  Latten  bools  that  stood  before  our  Lady  and  Gabriel. 

A  Beam  with  tne  bools  and  two  chains  that  hung  before  Jbbub. 

Four  small  Candlesticks  for  quire. 

Six  Bella  with  sanctus  bell  in  the  steeple. 

A  pair  of  Organs. 
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CHUnCH  RESTORATION  IN  WAHWIOKSHIRB. 


«» 


^Southam,    Worm-LeighUm,  Ladbroke,  Stoekttm,   Uftam,   Lemuagim, 
Whitnash,  CMngtoH,  Upper  Skkcklmiyh,  Warwick.  Bdrford.  Wn- 
'  peNmi,  WeUegbaime,  Chtirieeote,  H4mpMi-Liiey,) 

Mt  DBAS  M».  Edxtoe, 

Probably  the  following  tepid  sketch  of  church  featondaii  in  War- 
wickshire may  not  be  uninteresting  to  your  readers. 

I  propose  commencing  my  journey  at  SotUkam,    I  shall  then  pass 
on  to  Leamington  and  Warwick,  and  from  thenee  to  Stratford^on- 
Avon,  noticing  as  I  proceed  the  churches  where  restorations  have  been 
made.     Southam  is  a  nondescript,  kind  of  town  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Banbury  and  Leamington.     It  ia  remarkable  as  having  been  the 
head-quarters  of  Charles's  army  before  the  battle  of  Edge  Hill.    Few 
places  are  so  utterly  devoid  of  all  interest;  but  the  atnking  jMiish 
church  is  a  redeeming  point.     It  is  dedicated  to  S.  James^  and  is  well 
placed  on  an  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the  towBi    Th[&plaii<coaB{nes  a 
west  tower  and  spire  of  great  beauty  in  the  Middle*  Pointed  style;  a  nave 
and  aisles  of  the  same  period,  with  a  magnificent  clerestory  of  Third- 
Pointed  :  porches  of  tome  merit  have  been  rebuilt  to  the  north  and  sooth. 
The  chancel  is  Middle-Pointed,  but  the  new  aisle  to  tiie  north,  re- 
cently built,  is  in  an  earlier  style.     The  vestry  is  at  the  east  end  of 
this  aisle,  and  forms  a  very  good  feature  in  the  church  extemaHy. 
The  alterations  were   commenced  about  three  years  since   by  the 
Rector.    The  old  chancel  was  almost  rebuilt,  and  a  new  aisle  on  its 
north  side  added.    The  nave  has  been  restosed.by'thei  paiaah^  hat  the 
atrocious  pews  and  galleries- still  remaining'  in/thia>4>art  of  'the  chvRh 
quite  neutralise  all  the  good  that  has  been  done.    The  parochial  body, 
however,  have  vebailt  the  «osth  and  south  porches,  ooBstanctedsi  new 
door  and  window  at  the  west  end  of  tbef  tower, 'beside  putting  new  tracery 
in  all  the  windows,  re-glazing  the  derestoryv  and  thorongUy  vestoring 
the  rich  Third-Pointed  roof.    The  east  window  is  a  new*  insnrtiaii  of 
four  lights,  with  flowing  tracery :    it  is,  filled  with  glass  by  Wailrs. 
The  window  to  the  south  of  the  altar  has  a  figt^«  of  .8.  John  ths  Evan- 
gelist,  by  the  same  artist,  and  is  very  superior  to  the  somewhat  .poor, 
washy  glass  of  the  east  window.    The  altar  is  new:  it  ooosistsof  a 
large  slab  of  oak,  marked  with  the  five  croasesi  supported  oB)*  strong 
oak  frame.     The  vestings  are  new,  of  crimson  Utreeht  veket*  and 
consist  of  frpntal  and  super-frontal.     Olastonbufy*  chwrs  suppiy  the 
place  of  sedilia.     There  is  a  nakedness  of  effect  in  this  chancel,  owing 
to  the  height  of  the  sill  of  the  east  window :  hangings  of  bold  dengn 
and  the  raising  of  the  altar  would  remedy  this.     Solid  oak  bendies. 
placed  stall- wise,  are  fixed  in  the  chancel ;  and  the  new  aisle  is  liHed 
with  deal  benches  of  good  design.     The  pavement  of  the  chancel  has 
not  been  restored,  which  is  to  be  regretted.    Two  or  three  gas  stead- 
ards,  by  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  are  worth  notice,  as  also  tiic  gas 
stoves,  which  I  am  afraid,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Skidmore's  protestationa.  are 
failures  as  regards  the  wanning  of  churches.    Passing  under  the  ■*i«^^l 
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iicb.  of  tingulttrly  poor  dengn»  tiie  traces  of  the  fixingi  of  the  former 

rood-kftcan  be  diBcerned  e  the  etaircaae  leading  thereto  from  the  sooth 

aisle  of  the  nave  has  been  discovered  recently.     The  pulpit  is  old,  and 

focaierljr  belonged  to  a  neighbooring  diorch.    The  Rector.  I.  regret  to 

Hj,  nses  a  moat  abominable  "  Gothic  box  "  for  the  prayer-desk ;  it  is 

plaoed.  by  the  pulpit,  and  blocks  up  a  beautiful  new  desk  constructed 

io  the  centinnation  of  the  stalls.    The  bells  and  steeple,  though  in  a 

daDgea>as  state,  have  not  been  touched.     Scott  superintended  the 

restoration  of  the  chancel ;  but  the  parish  had  a  predilection  for  native 

talent.  >  One  incised  slab,  with  a  piscina  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave, 

and  the  lower  portion  of  half  the  rood-loft,  aure  all  the  vestiges  that 

Eemaio  of  the  medimvai  fittings  of  this  church.     Many  remadns  of  poly- 

obrsamtie  deconUion  were  discovered  during  the  repairs ;  but  these  are 

now  alii  obliterated-    There  aira  a  few  new  tombstones  of  good  design 

io  the  churchyard. 

I  fear  I  have  detmned  you  at.  Southern. longer  than  necessary  s  but, 
before  leaving  thb  neighbourhood.  I  may  as  well  call  your  attention  to 
the  churches  of  Wwrn-LngkLwa,  Ladbroket  and  Stcckton,  all  within  a 
walk  of  Southam. 

The. former  of  thesa  is  remarkable  for  its  ancient  rood-loft,  which,  is 
itill  in  eKoellent' preservation.     A  new  pulpit,  on  a  stone  plinth,  has 
been  recently  erected  on  the  sonth  side  of  the  chancel-arch.     The  new 
reading-desk '  of^mite  to  it  is  laige  and  unmeaning.    The  Prayers 
tiodottbtedly  ought  to  be  eflfered  op  witlun  the  screen.     The  foot- 
pace westward  of  the  screen  has  been  paved  with  Minton*s  tiles,  and 
is  a  good  example  of  that  beautiful  branch  of  medimval  art ;  but  one 
r^reta  to  find  that  the  paving  of  the  sanctuary  is  very  inferior.    The 
sew  pavement  should  have  been  plaoed  at  the  east  end  of  the  chancel, 
and  the  old  paving  now  by  the  altaur  removed  to  the  footpace  of  the 
acreen  in  the  nave.     The  ancient  seats  in  the  chancel  still  remain,  and 
are  in  good  preservation.     The  windows  of  this  part  of  the  church  have 
been  glazed  with  qiMrries,  and  blue  and  red  borders.     The  seats  in  the 
nave  are  all  cut  down,  and  are  well  arranged  ;  the  pew  system,  how- 
ever,  ia  partially  allowed  here.     The  whole  of  the  nave  is  covered  with 
the  old  encanstic  pavement ;  it  is  broken  up  in  parts,  but  the  present 
Vicar  haa  carefully  restored  it  where  practicable.     The  early  Norman 
font  hatt  been  plaoed  on  a  suitable  base,  and  with  its  canopied  cover 
forma   a  striking  feature  in  the  nave.     This  church  is,  I  believe,  a 
Nonmua  atnicture.  with  Perpendicular  insertions  and  additions.     It  is 
amall^  and -its  plan  consists  of  a  very  low  west  tower,  nave,  amd  aisles ; 
a  porch  to  the  south  side,  with  well-developed  chancel,  separated  from 
the    nareby  the  oacteat  rood-loft  (mentioned  in  Paley's  Manual). 
Tba  Vicar  has  succeeded  in  introducing  an  improvement  in  the  de- 
tigiM  for  tombstones:  one  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  friend  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly :good<specimen. 

Ae  Imdhrekr,  the  church  has  been  recently  scraped  of  its  whitewash. 
and  oak  benehes  are  plaoed  longitudinally  in  the  chancel.  The  plan  of 
thia  dundi.-^which  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints)  consists  of  tower  and 
spire,  lofty  .nava^  aialea  amd  chancel,  llie  latter  part  of  the  church  is 
cimoaa^'idK  lower  part  is  Fiiat^Fosnted,  and  has  gpod  doi^ble  lancets; 
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the  Third-Pointed  architects  heightened  the  walls,  and  inserted  vin* 
dows  above  the  earlier  work,  so  that  externally  the  chnrch  appesn  to 
have  two  stories.  The  effect  is  very  bad,  and  is  the  only  example  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  east  window  is  small  and  wretched,  of  Uiree 
lights,  and  has  a  figure  of  S.  Peter  in  miserable  stained  glass :  it  was 
put  np  about  twenty  years  since.  In  one  of  the  upper  south  wiodovt 
the  Rector  has  placed  some  old  Gterman  glass  of  the  1 6th  century.  The 
architect  who  superintended  the  restoration  has  actually  cut  a  priest's 
door  through  a  beautiful  double  lancet,  and  was  desirous  of  retsining 
some  most  villainous  Doric  panelling  at  the  back  of  the  altar-table :  it 
has,  however,  been  removed.  The  altar- table  is  curious  :  it  has  an  in* 
acription  stating  that  it  was  a  votive  offering,  and  presented  to  the 
church  in  honour  of  Goo.  The  date  is  about  1740.  The  plate  of 
this  church  is  silver  gilt,  and  very  massive :  it  was  presented  m  tiie 
reign  of  Elizabeth. 

StocktoH  church  was  restored  about  five  years  since.  The  eist 
window,  a  new  insertion  of  three  lights,  is  filled  with  most  inferior 
•tained  glass  ;  the  side  windows  are  glazed  in  patterns ;  the  seats  are 
stained  deal,  placed  longitudinally;  the  nave  is  hardly  good  CDoagh 
for  a  barn.  This  part  of  the  church  was  "  beamtified*'  in  1804,  by  an 
architect  from  Southam.  The  font  is  new.  and  of  good  design ;  bat 
placed  in  a  very  bad  position  under  the  reading-desk. 

Ufton  church,  on  the  road  from  Southam  to  Leamington,  has  ie« 
cently  had  its  chancel  rebuilt ;  but  as  the  "  ecclesiasdcal  commissiooerB'' 
were  the  responsible  parties,  you  will  guess  at  once  that  it  is  badly 
done.  They  have  simply  built  it  up  again  stone  for  stone,  not  even  re- 
opening the  block ed-up  lychnoscope,  or  restoring  the  elegant  but  shat- 
tered piscina*  The  north  aisle  of  the  nave  has  also  been  restored. 
Many  of  the  old  open  seats  still  remain  in  the  nave  ;  and  as  the  tower- 
arch  has  been  opened,  a  gallery  pulled  down,  and  the  columns  cleared 
of  whitewash,  if  the  present  Curate  is  enabled  to  carry  out  his  plans,  it 
will  soon  be  a  very  decent  edifice.  A  footpace  has  been  built,  and  the 
altar  is  vested  with  a  green  frontal  and  red  super-frontal.  The  font  is 
early,  and  of  beautiful  design. 

I  must  hurry  through  LeamiHgton,  as  the  churches  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  parish  church,  which  is  an  attempt  at  something  grand)  are 
all  the  most  horrible  architectural  deformities;  they  are  positively 
hideous,  and  are  a  disgrace  to  the  town. 

The  large  edifice  built  on  the  site  of  the  small,  ancient  pariah  ehurdi 
is  cruciform,  but  unfinished ;  and  a  vehement  dispute  on  the  sobject  is 
still  going  on  between  the  Vicar  and  the  parish.  The  tenninatioB 
of  this  church  is  apsidal,  and  the  windows  are  filled  with  moderately 
good  stained  glass.  The  arrangement  of  the  church  throughout  is  most 
feulty — ^in  ftict,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it ;  and  the  architectural 
absurdities  are  most  painful.  It  should,  however,  be  visited  as  a  en* 
xioatty,  and  as  a  warning  to  all  clergymen  never  to  build  or  leatore 
churches  without  the  aid  of  professional  architects.  Once  npcxi  a  time 
the  ritual  was  properly  carried  out  here ;  but  the  Vicar,  consideEing 
that  he  ought  to  '•  move  wkk  the  times,**  gave  all  up,  and  haa  aetoally 
hired  a  proprietary  chapel  in  London  in.  the  Bvangcdical  inteceat»  sciU 
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retaining  the  vicarage  of  this  important  watering-place.  Should  this 
church  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  earnest  priest,  he  would  be  able 
to  effect  much,  in  spite  of  its  glaring  architectural  defects. 

Within  one  mile  of  Leamington  is  the  vilbge  of  Wkitnash.  The 
domestic  architecture  of  this  place  is  remarkable,  and  well  worth  in- 
spection. Many  of  the  cottages  and  farm-houses  date  as  far  back  as 
the  15th  century.  The  church  is  a  small  First-Pointed  edifice,  consist- 
ing of  a  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  with  porch  at  the  south  side, 
and  chancel.  The  latter  portion  of  the  church  has  just  been  rebuilt,  in 
a  most  creditable  manner,  by  Scott,  aiid  a  vestry  has  been  added  on 
the  north  side,  so  constructed  that  it  would  be  a  continuation  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  nave,  if  the  parish  ever  built  an  aisle :  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  chancel  by  a  parclose  and  curtain.  The  nave  of  this 
church  is  dismal  in  the  extreme  :  it  has  no  aisles,  and  is  ceiled  ;  the 
tower-arch  is  blocked  up  by  a  gallery,  and  the  pews  are  square  boxes. 
A  new  font,  however,  of  good  design,  has  been  placed  in  its  proper  po- 
sition at  the  west  end  of  the  nave ;  and  this,  with  some  new  pave- 
ment around  it,  and  two  or  three  open  seats,  are  redeeming  points. 
The  beautiful  new  chancel-arch  is  unfortunately  cut  in  two  by  the 
ceiling  of  the  nave.  The  capitals  on  each  side  of  this  arch  are  superbly 
carved ;  in  foct,  I  never  remember  having  seen  anything  sharper  or  more 
effective.  The  new  roof  is  of  oak,  and  the  walls  have  been  principally 
rebuilt  with  the  old  stones  of  the  former  chancel.  The  east  window,  of 
three  lights,  is  Middle-Pointed  in  design,  and  is  filled  with  stained 
glass  by  Holland  of  Warwick,  who  has  executed  all  the  glazing,  with 
the  exception  of  one  window  by  Hardman.  In  justice  to  Holland,  I 
must  say  that  he  has  made  great  advances  during  the  last  two  years 
in  this  branch  of  art.  A  small  figure  of  S.  Margaret,  the  patron-saint 
of  this  church,  inserted  in  a  small  lancet,  is  excellent.  One  of  the 
lights  in  the  east  window  (the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour)  is  a  copy  from 
a  neighbouring  church,  where  it  was  put  up  by  Hardman,  after  a  de- 
ngn  by  Pugio.  This  is  hardly  fair.  The  single  sedilia  and  piscina 
have  been  carefully  restored ;  and  the  altar,  of  oak,  stands  upon  a  foot* 
pace  of  black  marble.  The  pavement  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  steps, 
are  all  laid  down  with  Minton*s  tiles:  blue  being  the  predominant 
oolonr.  The  reredos  is,  I  believe,  also  to  be  constructed  with  tiling. 
Two  ancient  brasses  have  been  sent  to  Skidmore,  to  be  repaired  and 
polished :  these  will  be  inserted  murally.  The  plate  belonging  to  this 
church  is  good:  enamelling  having  been  introduced  in  the  design. 
The  chalice  is  an  exact  copy  of  one  in  the  hands  of  the  brass  effigy  of 
a  former  rector  (a.d.  1554.) 

I  had  almost  forgotten  the  churches  of  CMngian  and  Upper  Shuck- 
hargh*  The  chancel  of  the  former  has  been  restored  by  Butterfield, 
and  properly  fitted.  The  altar-rail  is  a  fine  specimen  of  modem  brass- 
work.    The  windows  are  filled  with  beautiful  glass. 

Upper  Skuckburgh  has  also  undergone  extensive  alterations,  and  many 
of  ito  windows  have  been  filled  with  stained  glass :  but  I  have  never 
visited  this  church,  as  I  heard  that  all  the  alterations  had  been  carried 
out  according  to  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  squire,  without  reference  to 
ritual  arrangement. 
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I  must  now  draw  your  attention  to  the  church  of  S.  Maj9,  Wv* 
wick,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  much  description ;  and  ts  I  ui 
only  writing  of  "  restoration,*'  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Warwick  Gmif 
for  its  history.     Its  principal  revenues  were  given  up  to  the  town  at 
the  Reformation,  for  the  endowment  of  a  school,  and  for  carryiog  ont 
"  divers  godly  purposes/*  one  of  which  has  been  lighting  the  twm  fM 
gas  :  another,  the  thorough  restoration  of  the  choir,     llie  old  iFestcia 
tower  and  nave  were  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Aone; 
and  on  the  exact  site  has  arisen  another  immoise  tower  and  nave,  d 
verj  impure  ••  Gothic.*'    Wren  *  I  believe,  was  the  architect  of  the  tower 
and  nave ;  some  assert  that  Gibbs,  his  pupil,  executed  the  works  fion 
his  master's  designs.     I  need  not  detain  you  long  here,  as  it  is  an  exact 
counterpart  of  a  "  city  church.*'     A  huge  organ,  with  pulpit,  res^g* 
desk,  and  sleeping-boxes  to  match.    The  choir,  however,  is  very  difie> 
rent.     It  is  'i'hird-Pointed,  vaulted  with  stone,  and  is  a  noble  structore. 
The  vaulting  is  wondrously  beautiful  and  light.    This  is  caused  by  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  ribs,  which  spring  detached  from  the  capitik 
to  the  centre ;  the  interstices,  or  spandrils,  being  filled  with  traoeiy. 
llie  whole  of  this  roof  has  been  effectively  restored.     The  large  csit 
window  has,  in  the  upper  part,  a  few  smail  figures  of  ancient  ghss; 
and  an  attempt  is  being  made,  I  believe,  to  fill  the  whole  of  the  to* 
dow.     Due  prominence  has  been  given  to  the  altar,  which  is  eorrectlj 
vested,  and  stands  on  a  footpace.    The  sanctuary  is  covered  wi^  aiick 
carpet,  and  the  sedilia  and  piscina  are  used.    A  rich  hanging  of  needle> 
work  at  the  back  of  the  altar  deserves  notice.     On  either  side  of  the 
sanctuary  are  two  magnificent  gas  standards,  by  Skidmore.     The  stalk 
are  all  new,  but  it  is  a  great  pity  that  canopies  were  not  introdsccd 
This  part  of  the  church  is  used  for  daily  service. 

The  Beauchamp  chapel,  with  its  well-known  monuments,  stands  oa 
the  south  side  of  the  choir,  and  is  entered  from  the  nave.  An  anauil 
endowment,  belonging  exclusively  to  this  chantry  for  its  proper  repair, 
has  been  expended  at  various  times,  with  but  little  appreciation  of  aa- 
cient  art.  The  tombs,  however,  are  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  carriBg 
round  the  east  window  is  polychromatic,  and  the  shields  emblazoiKd. 
Flaxman  the  sculptor,  speaking  of  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Kidisid 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  this  chantry,  passes  a  very  high  ea- 
logium  on  this  specimen  of  English  art :  he  says,  "  It  is  excelled  by 
nothing  done  in  Italy  of  the  same  kind  at  this  time,  although  DonateUo 
and  Ghiberti  were  living  when  this  tomb  was  executed."  The  chapter- 
house and  ancient  vestries  are  in  good  repair ;  the  former  choked  up 
with  an  immense  Renaissance  monument.  The  fine  Norman  crypt* 
now  cleared  and  renovated,  is  interesting.  This  church,  before  the  Re- 
formation, was  richer  in  vestments  and  plate  than  many  of  the  iMxp 
cathedrals. 

Passing  through  Warwick,  after  a  walk  of  four  miles  we  reach  Bar^ 
ford.  The  church  is  Third-Pointed,  of  the  usual  design,  and  not  in  say 
way  remarkable.  It  has  been  thoroughly  restored ;  ^dleries  and  white* 
wash  have  disappeared,  and  the  seats  are  all  low,  but  with  doon.  T^ 
reading-desk  is  a  preposterous  affair.  The  pulpit,  on  the  soiid&  ade  ot 
the  chancel-arch.  is  better.     The  altar  is  placed  on  a  footpace,  and  h» 
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Bpon  it  the  two  candlestickB  and  alma-dish.  The  old  tablets  and 
monnmenta  in  the  chancel  have  not  been  remoTed :  this  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, as  they  neutralize  much  of  the  good  that  has  been  effected. 

Wasperion  is  about  a  mile  beyond  Barford.  This  beautiful  little 
church,  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Baptist,  is  perfect,  and  deserves  spe- 
cial notice.  "  Nil  desperaudum  *'  should  have  been  engraved  on  its 
walk,  as  an  encouragement  to  all  who  despair  of  restoring  ugly  churches. 
A  few  years  ago,  Wasperton  church  was  a  red-brick  building,  of  the 
most  ordinary  description,  with  fan-light  Mrindows.  The  present  Vicar 
sent  for  Scott ;  and  through  the  liberality  of  the  former,  together  with 
the  talents  of  the  latter,  the  present  beautiful  church  has  risen  out  of 
the  red-brick  building.  First,  the  chancel  was  lengthened ;  then  a 
south  aisle  added  to  the  nave,  new  timber  roofs  to  nave  and  chancel,  a 
timber  porch  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  and  lastly,  a  most  elegant 
beU« turret  at  the  western  end  of  the  nave  roof.  The  old  walls  have 
been  all  cased  with  stone,  and  new  windows  inserted.  Internally,  the 
nave  and  aisle  are  filled  with  open  seats  ;  the  new  font  is  placed  in  the 
proper  position ;  the  chancel  is  screened  off  by  a  rich  rood-screen, 
surmounted  with  a  large  cross.  On  the  rood- beam,  in  gilt  letters, 
is  this  inscription, ''  Non  nobis,  Domine,  non  nobis.**  The  space  be- 
tween the  stalls  is  carpeted,  up  to  the  sanctuary.  This  part  of  the 
church  is  paved  with  encaustic  tiles.  The  altar  stands  on  a  footpace : 
the  slab  is  of  slate ;  the  front  and  sides  are  constructed  with  M  in  ton's 
tiles.  The  candlesticks,  alms-dish,  and  book  of  the  Gospels  are  placed 
on  the  altar.  On  either  side  of  the  sanctuary  are  two  beautiful  brass 
standards  for  candles ;  the  stalls  are  also  fitted  with  standards  for  wax- 
lights,  but  of  simpler  design.  The  eastern  wall  is  hung  with  crimson 
hangings ;  and  under  the  sill  of  the  east  window  (a  Middle-Pointed  in- 
sertion, of  three  lights,)  the  verse,  "  Except  ye  eat  the  Flesh  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  drink  His  Blood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you,"  has  been 
engraved  on  brass.  The  roof,  immediately  over  the  altar,  is  of  cedar. 
The  sedilia  and  piscina  are  used.  The  organ  is  placed  in  a  recess 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  and  this  chamber  serves  also  for  a 
vestry.  A  stone  figure  of  S.  Cecilia  is  placed  in  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch,  over  the  trgan.  A  large  brazen  eagle,  for  the  lessons,  stands 
in  the  nave ;  two  immense  wax  candles  are  placed  on  each  side.  The 
services  of  the  Church  are  carried  out  in  a  most  creditable  manner. 
The  glass  in  the  east  window  was  Pugin*s  Inst  design  ;  it  was  executed 
by  Hardman,  and  the  Vicar  has  in  his  possession  the  original  sketch. 
Wasperton  should  be  seen,  to  be  appreciated.  It  is  a  perfect  model  of 
what  every  country  parish  church  ought  to  be. 

The  chief  alterations  at  Welleshourne  have  been,  the  addition  of  a 
north  aisle  to  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  removal  of  the  old  Norman 
chanoel-arch,  a  new  arch,  in  a  later  style,  taking  its  place.  The  plan 
of  the  church  now  consists  of  tower,  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  and  north 
aisle.  The  style  of  the  old  parU  is  chiefly  Middle  Pointed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  chancel,  which  is  Early  First- Pointed.  The  new 
aisle  is  Middle-Pointed ;  the  eastern  portion  forms  a  chancel-aisle,  and 
opens  into  it  by  the  old  Norman  arch,  which,  as  I  said  before,  has 
been  removed  to  its  present  position  to  make  way  for  a  new  one. 
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The  extreme  east  of  thiB  aide  is  walled  off,  and  serres  u  a  vei- 
try :  this  seems  a  questionable  arrangement  Against  this  vttt  ii  & 
large  modem  brass,  of  peculiar  design.  The  nave  is  seated  throngboot 
with  very  ugly  open  benches.  The  font  stands  on  its  proper  place. 
and  the  tower-arch  is  open.  There  is  very  great  monotony  in  the  tn^ 
eery  of  the  windows  of  the  new  aisle.  All  the  windows  in  the  nsve 
are  filled  with  either  stained  or  tinted  glass.  The  chancel  is  fitted  vith 
stalls,  and  the  altar  is  of  good  dimensions,  and  furnished  with  csndleiticb 
and  almsdish.  The  sanctuary  is  carpeted.  The  single  lancets  of  die 
old  work  are  glazed,  by  Hardman.  The  new  east  window,  of  three 
lighto,  with  Middle-Pointed  tracery,  is  very  rich.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
this  is  a  most  satisfactory  restoration. 

The  church  at  CharUcote  is  most  beautifully  utuated,  in  the  psrk  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  a  most  costly  structure,  in  the  Middle-Poiated 
style,  and  has  been  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  Mrs.  Lucy.    The  plaa 
consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  the  Lucy  chapel  and  Tanlt.    On 
the  due  south  side,  rises  a  tower  and  spire,  of  peculiar  design ;  the 
basement  of  the  tower  serves  as  a  vestry.     The  east  elevation  hss  a 
Middle-Pointed  window,  of  five  lights,  as  well  as  a  laige  dicokr  wm- 
dow — the  latter  lighting  the  chapel.    The  west  elevation  is  not  satis- 
fftctory ;  a  deeply-sunk  arcade  is  carried  across  the  front, — the  ccntie 
forming  a  richly-carved  do<Nrway.    The  whole  of  the  charch,  widi  die 
exception  of  the  Lucy  chantry,  is  vaulted  with  stone.     Bntering  hj 
the  west  door,  the  first  thing  tiiat  strikes  the  eye  is  the  want  of  dela- 
tion in  the  chancel,  more  especially  at  the  eastern  end.    Tlie  ooU* 
ness  of  this  part  of  the  church  is  depressing  :  the  only  remedy  would 
be  to  build  a  footpace, — and  then  this  would  interfere  with  the  en- 
perb  reredos.  carved  in  stone,  and  consisting  of  Passion-flowers  ssd 
lilies,  gilt.     It  is  also  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  ancient  anrnoge- 
ment  for  sedilia  has  not  been  adhered  to,  instead  of  two  niches  vidi 
heavy  stone  canopies,  placed  north  and  south.     The  glazing  in  the 
east  window  was  entrusted  to  WiUement,  together  with  the  armorial 
window  in  the  chapel.     O'Connor  executed  all  the  other  windows  b 
the  church,  with  the  exception  of  one  by  Holland.     There  are  five  Udij 
oak-canopied  stalls  on  each  side  of  the  chancel.     The  4>ulpit  and  read- 
ing desk,  placed  in  the  nave,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  chanod 
arch,  are  too  heavy  and  large.  The  seats  are  all  open,  and  of  oak.  The 
font  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  well -placed  on  a  raised  footpace,  sad 
contrasts  strangely  with  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  altar. 
The  Lucy  chapel  is  interesting,  from  the  fact  of  its  containing  a  oostlj 
monument  by  Bernini  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  and  his  lady,  representing 
their  full-length  figures,  under  a  large  canopy  of  varioua-coloiired 
marbles. 

About  a  mile  from  Charlecote,  stands  the  church  of  S.  PHer,  Humf- 
ion'Lucy  ;  and  like  Charlecote,  it  owes  its  feir  proportions  to  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  Rector,  another  member  of  the  Lucy  famOy.  It  was 
built  by  Rickroan,  about  25  years  since :  and  of  course  the  details  par- 
Uke  of  the  faults  of  an  age  when  ecclesiastical  architecture  wras  bat 
little  understood.  The  plan  consists  of  a  massive  and  effective  western 
tower,  and  richly-carved  west  doorway,  a  spacious  nave,  of  aax  bays* 
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with  well-developed  clerestory  and  aisles.     The  baptistery  forms  the 
eastern  termination  of  the  north  aisle,  the  vestry  that  of  the  south.   The 
extensive  and  costly  alterations  which  are  now  in  progress,  will  render 
this  church  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.     The  Rector  has  instructed 
Scott  with  the  carrying  out  of  his  designs,  and  the  superb  apsidal  termi- 
nation to  the  chancel  is  almost  completed.     This  apse  is  lighted  with 
five  large  windows,  and  is  groined  with  a  richly-carved  stone  roof. 
Externally,  each  window  is  surmounted  with  a  rich  crocketed  canopy, 
and  between  each  canopy  pinnacles,  of  great  beauty,  have  been  placed. 
Intemally,  the  shafts  will  be  of  polished  Devonshire  marble  ;  the  reredoB 
will  be  carved  in  white  marble  and  alabaster ;  the  stalls  will  be  canopied. 
A  new  porch  and  new  octagon  vestry  are  talked  of;  and  if  all  the  plans 
in  contemplation  are  carried  out,  Rickman  would  hardly  be  able  to  re- 
cognize his  church. 

I  fear  I  have  detained  you  so  long,  that  I  will  postpone  my  account 
of  the  restorations  in  the  fine  cruciform  church  of  Stratford- on- Avon 
till  a  fiitare  occasion,  when,  with  your  permission,  I  will  add  an  ao* 
count  of  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry,  now  under  restor- 
ation, and  ft  more  detailed  account  of  Hampton-Lucy. 

Yours  very  faithfully. 
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CoMMiTTBB  Meetings  were  held  on  March  11th  and  12th,  1856,  at 
Arldow  House;  present — Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  in  the  chair;  Mr. 
Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  France,  Rev.  S.  S.  Oreatheed,  Sir 
John  Harington,  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner,  Rev.  J.  M* 
Neale,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev.  B.  Webb.  Mr.  N.  W.  Lavers  was 
elected  a  member. 

A  letter  was  read  from  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  Secretary  of  the  Lille 
Commission,  requesting  the  Committee  to  send  a  deputation  to  Lille, 
to  report  on  the  exhibition  of  the  designs  for  the  competition  for  the 
projected  cathedral,  to  be  opened  in  that  city  on  the  13th  inst.  It 
was  agreed  to  request  two  members  of  the  Committee  to  visit  Lille,  in 
accordance  with  this  invitation. 

An  interesting  collection  of  illustrated  publications  connected  with 
architecture  and  antiquities,  was  presented  by  the  Royal  University  of 
Norway ;  for  which  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  for- 
irarded  to  Christiania. 

Mr.  Slater,  in  presenting  the  finished  engravings  of  the  plates  for 
the  concluding  number  of  the  Insirumenta  Ecclesiastica,  informed  the 
Committee,  that  in  compliance  with  their  request,  he  had  obtained  an 
estimate  by  Messrs.  Skidmore,  of  Coventry,  for  executing  the  designs 
in  "Wrought  and  cast  iron;  and  one  from  Messrs.  Troughton  and 
Bevao,  for  executing  them  in  cast  iron.  The  tenders  are  subjoined, 
tnd  also  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Skidmore  accompanying  his 
estinuite : — 
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Tenders  for  executing  the  Iron  Church  in  the  concluding  number  of 

the  Inairumenta  Ecclesiaatica. 

'•  Coventry,  March  10,  1856. 
*'  We  will  undertake  to  make  a  chnrch  of  wrought  and  cast  iron 
combined,  after  enclosed  plans,  for  the   sum  of  two  thousand  fite 
hundred  pounds — ^£2,500. 

"  F.  Skiokorb  Ain>  Sov. 
"  To  W.  Slater,  Esq.— For  Ecclesiological  Society.'* 

["  We  will  undertake  to  make  a  church  capable  of  holding  800, 
with  enrichment  equal  to  a  church  costing  in  stone  seven  thousand 
pounds,  (£7,000,)  for  one  third  less  than  this  amount. 

'*  F.  Skidmorb  avd  Sov. 

"  To  W.  Slater,  Esq. — For  Ecclesiological  Society."] 

"  15,  High  Street,  Graveeend,  March  7.  1856. 
"  Sir, — Having  gone  into  the  calculation,  &c.  for  the  proposed 
New  Designed  Cast  Iron  Church,  we  consider  the  undertaking  could 
be  executed  for  the  sum  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 
Any  further  communication  you  may  require  on  the  subject^  we  shall 
be  most  happy  to  furnish  you  with. 

"  Remaining,  8ir,  yours  respectfully, 

"  TroughtoB  and  Bevan, 
♦•£2,150.  "M.  Bbvak. 

"  Mr.  W.  Slater." 

'*  Coventry,  March  10,  1856. 
'*  Gentlemen, — I  forward  by  this  post  estimates  for  the  iron  churcb, 
as  proposed  in  the  enclosed  plans,  and  at  the  same  time  wish  to  beg  the 
oommittee*s  consideration  to  the  fact,  that  if  iron  is  to  be  considered  a 
material  of  our  age  and  locality,  and  to  be  used  as  our  forefathen 
used  every  material  of  their  day,  giving  it  its  natural  expression,  add- 
ing art  and  beauty  to  the  constructive  form,  it  would  be  unlike  thdr 
actions,  and  unworthy  of  ourselves,  to  use  a  new  (for  conaideriBg  the 
facility  of  its  production  in  this  day,  and  its  great  and  extending  use, 
it  may  fairly  be  ranked  as  a  new)  material,  only  as  a  cheap  expedient, 
instead  of  giving  to  it  that  developeroent  in  Christian  art,  of  which  it  is 
so  capable.  In  furtherance  of  these  views,  I  would  suggeat  the  use  of 
geometrical  forms  of  iron  (the  constructive  supports  of  the  walk)  filled 
in  with  marble  of  various  colours :  as  also  carving  or  ceramic  art  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  interior  would  afford  ample  scope  for  eavryiog 
out  that  floral  treatment  so  much  used  in  the  14th  century.  The  iron 
also  would  require  coating  with  pigments  to  preserve  its  surlaoe,  and 
would  form  a  ready  means  of  illumination  :  the  renewed  use  of 
crystals  and  gema^  as  in  ancient  metal  work :  the  use  of  ensiiaeis, 
which  present  facilities  would  permit  to  a  greater  extent,  even  than  in 
ancient  work:  the  covering  wall-surfaces  with  tapestry*  having  his- 
torical subjects :  reredos  of  brass,  or  silver  and  brass  ODmbined»< 
also  objects  to  be  aimed  at. 
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<« 


The  completion  of  some  such  work  as  this,  of  greater  or  less  ex* 
tent,  would  serve  to  inaugurate  the  use  of  metal,  combining  the  ar- 
tistic skill  and  manipulative  powers  of  our  day. 

'*  Believe  me.  Gentlemen, 

*'  Your  faithful  Servant, 

"  F.  A.  Skidmobb." 

Mr.  Slater  exhibited  his  designs  for  the  "  Bishop's  Schools,"  about 
to  be  erected  at  Inverness. 

Mr.  Teulon  consulted  the  Committee  as  to  a  church  he  was  about 
to  build  on  Snnk  Island,  and  another  at  Burringham  in  Lincolnshire. 
He  also  exhibited  his  design  for  adding  a  tower  to  S.  Michael  on  the 
Mount,  Lincoln  ;  and  a  perspective  of  his  new  church  at  Wells. 

Mr.  Clarke  met  the  Committee,  and  exhibited  his  designs  for  a 
Bcfaool  and  parsonage -house  at  Lindfield,  Sussex,  and  for  restorations 
at  8.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Brentwood  ;  S.  John,  Wateringbury  ;  and 
S.  Michael,  East  Peckham,  Kent.  He  also  raised  the  question  of  the 
most  fitting  architectural  character  of  buildings  intended  as  village 
club-houses,  reading-rooms,  &c. 

Mr.  White  exhibited  a  lamp  designed  for  a  church  in  the  diocese  of 
Capetovra  ;  and  his  drawings  for  the  restoration  of  S.  Phelack,  Corn- 
-wall ;  for  small  new  churches  at  Smannel  and  Wildhern,  in  the  parish 
of  Andover ;  and  for  a  new  church  at  Axford,  Wilts. 

It  was  agreed  to  summon  the  anniversary  meeting  this  year  at  eight 
o'clock  p.m. ;  and  it  was  arranged  to  fix  the  three  public  meetings  of 
the  £cclesiological  Motett  Choir  for  the  evenings  of  April  Mth,  June 
Bth,  and  July  24th. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  A.R.A.,  accompanying  his 
xleaig;n  for  restoring  and  colouring  the  interior  of  S.  Michael's,  Cornhill; 
^rbieh  was  esamin^  with  great  interest  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chambers  offered  for  the  Beclenolagist  some  Inventories  from 
tla«  Record  Office,  which  be  had  extracted  for  his  pamphlet  on  Xhk 
jaxcigmeiit  in  the  case  of  Wesiertcn  v.  Liddeli. 

A  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Forbes,  of  Burntisland,  was 
c^oaasidered  with  reference  to  the  printing  of  the  Sarum  Missal  at  the 
f^  tfiligo  press ;  and  correspondence  relative  to  some  proposed  improve^ 
0»exit  of  the  Hffmnai  Noted  was  submitted.  A  paper  on  ancient  Hymn* 
K>I<oSy*  ^  ^^^  columns  of  the  Univers  was  mentioned;  and  Daniel's 
S^f^M^  ^^*^  concluding  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  Hymnologieus-— con- 
ing sequences — was  presented. 
letter  was  read  from  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow  about  the  preparation 
p^  fl^yme  plans  for  inexpensive  churches  in  his  diocese ;  and  one  from 
1^^  'Warden  of  6.  Augustine's,  Canterbury,  pointing  out  the  need  of 
^^:gg^^  practical  instruction  in  architecture  and  eoolesiology  for  the  stu* 

^gM^^  ^  *^^  college. 

4[3;«9l<iared  drawings  of  M.  G^rente's  stained  glass  for  the  chapel  of  S. 

uji a^dnnin    in  Amiens  cathedral,  were  exhibited;   also  Mr.  Gordon 

w^'gM^m  designs  for  the  new  Hobson's  Conduit,  in  ^  Market  Place,  Cam« 

and  for  a  tomb  at  Great  Barr,  Staffordshire. 

were  read  from  Mr.  G.  J.  H.  Gordon,  of  Berne,  alluding  to 
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the  S.  Gbll  book  at  present  in  his  possession,  by  the  kind  permission 
of  the  Cantonal  authorities  ;  from  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Duffield ;  from  C. 
W.  Wynne.  Esq.,  enclosing  a  view  of  Battlefield  church,  &c. ;  and  a 
portable  altar,  with  Communion  Services  for  the  sick,  of  Mr.  Keith's 
manofieicture,  was  exhibited. 
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Thb  first  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  present  term 
holden  on  Wednesday,  the  30th  January,  in  the  Society's  Rooms. 
Holywell;  the  Master  of  University  College  (the  President)  in  the 
chair.     The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society; 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hamerton,  UoiYenitj  College. 
Mr.  E.  K.  Bennet,  University  College. 
Mr.  J.  Ingham  Brooke,  University  College. 
Mr.  J.  Hawkins,  Oriel  College. 
The  Rev.  6.  Ward,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Minchin,  Wadham  College. 
Mr.  I.  Lee  Warner,  University  College. 
Mr.  A.  Coomhs,  Oriel  College. 
Mr.  J.  Brassey,  University  College. 

Mr.  Codrington,  B.A.,  of  Wadham  College,  the  Senior  Secretary^ 
read  the  report : — 

«« Your  committee  have  watched  with  much  satisfaction  the  rapid 
prog^ress  made  during  the  vacation  in  the  extensive  buildings  at  Exeter. 
The  pavement  is  now  being  relaid  in  the  Broad  Street,  and  the  whole 
of  the  beautiful  front  of  the  new  buildings  there  will  soon  be  exposed 
to  view.  Your  committee  feel  that  they  can  entirely  congratulate  Mr. 
Scott  on  the  very  felicitous  way  in  which  he  has  com]pieted  in  the 
purest  and  best  of  all  the  styles  a  buildiag  which  had  been  begim  in 
days  when  aidnteetoial  knowledge  was  in  its  infency,  and  whidi  can 
only  be  cabled  '  good '  for  that  time.  Your  committee  are  glad  to  be 
aUe  to  add  that  the  niche  in  the  uppennoat  stage  of  the  tower  haa  not 
been  left  eaipty,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case :  the  figva  of  Bishop 
Widter  de  StapMon,  ^be  founder  of  Bxeter  College,  waa  £zed  in  it 
yesterday,  and  invests  with  reality  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an 
onreasonable  decoration.  Your  committee  are  informed  that  it  haa 
been  proposed  to  fill  the  large  staircase  windows  with  Powell's  glazing 
quarries,  a  recommendation  which  they  hope  will  be  carried  into  effect. 

"  The  works  of  the  new  Library  of  the  same  college  are  very  fer 
advanced,  and  the  cloister,  or  reading  room,  attached  is  neariy  com* 
pleted.  One,  in  these  days,  rare,  and  very  creditable  feature  in  this 
rebuilding  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  interior  is  lined  with  ashlar,  instead 
of  ordinary  plastering  f  your  committee  defer  their  report  of  this  build* 
ing  till  its  completion  shall  be  effected,  as  very  much  of  the  carved 
work,  besides  the  entire  roof,  still  remains  to  be  done. 
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"  Mr.  Street's  new  School,  in  S.  Paul's  Parish,  was  opened  in  the 
Tacation  :  it  is  a  very  characteristic  building,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  The  ground  floor  is  open,  like  a 
cloister,  towards  the  north,  and  is  used  as  a  covered  playground :  the 
Bchool  and  class-rooms  are  above,  and  are  very  excellent  rooms — par<- 
ticularly  the  former.  As  a  whole  the  desi^  is  very  creditable  to  the 
architect,  and  has  the  merit  of  being  quite  like  an  old  building. 

"  Your  committee  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Butterfield,  the  eminent 
architect,  has  inspected  the  site  for  the  new  chapel  at  Balliol.  Un« 
fortunately,  it  is  a  very  confioed  spot,  but  your  committee  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  fiutterfield  will  overcome  this  difficulty,  as  he  has  elsewhere^ 
with  marked  success. 

"  Yoar  committee  have  heard  with  deep  regret  Mr.  Scott's  confir* 
mation  of  the  statement  they  made  at  a  previous  meeting,  that  the 
beautiful  spire  of  the  University  Church  was  considered  to  be  in  a  most 
dangerous  state.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  immediate 
steps  may  be  taken  to  ward  ofF,  if  possible,  so  fearful  a  calamity  as  all 
must  acknowledge  its  destruction  would  be. 

*'  Your  committee  refer  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  th^ 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  church  at  Wheatley,  which  is  to  replace  — 
but  on  another  site — the  present  hideous  structure,  has  been  laid  this 
month  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

"  In  regard  of  the  ordinary  meetings  of  the  society,  your  committee 
have  increased  their  number,  by  holding  them  every  week,  instead  of 
on  altefnate  weeks,  as  formerly ;  and  they  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  delivery  of  a  series  of  elementary  lectures  on  gothic  architecture 
on  each  successive  meeting.  The  fifth  lecture  in  this  course  will  be 
illustrated  on  the  following  day  by  a  description  of  the  building  itself-^ 
Merton  College  Chapel — given  in  the  chapel,  when  members  of  the 
society  are  requested  to  attend.'* 

After  the  reading  of  the  report,  the  President  called  upon  the  Rev* 
F.  Caudwell,  Curate  of  S.  Stephen's.  Devonport,  to  furnish  the  society 
with  some  particulars  of  the  new  church  in  that  parish,  now  in  course 
of  erection. 

The  Rev.  F.  Caudwell  felt  much  pleasure  in  presenting  the  society 
with  a  picture  of  the  church  now  building  in  S.  Stephen's,  Devonport. 
It  grieved  him  to  say,  that  for  the  last  eight  years,  efforts  had  been 
made  to  begin  and  complete  this  church,  that  it  had  been  for  more 
than  three  years  in  course  of  erection,  and  that  it  had  been  for  two 
winters  roofless.  This  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  energy  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  undertaken  the  work,  as  many  present  could 
testify.  Few  persons  have  had  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
church  building,  as  the  incumbent  of  S.  Stephen's.  Thousands  of 
appeals  had  been  circulated,  advertisements  had  frequently  appeared  in 
all  the  church,  and  many  other  influential  papers,  personal  appeals  had 
been  made  to  persons  of  known  benevolence,  and  in  fact,  every  legiti<* 
mate  means  that  could  be  conceived  had  been  used.  The  district  was 
one  of  the  poorest  and  most  neglected  in  a  seaport  town.  It  contained 
more  than  3,000  people^  chiefly  the  wives,  widows,  and  families  of 
aailors,  who  were  crowded  together  at  a  very  extraordinary  rate.     The 
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aiechaBici  belonging  to  the  gOTerniMnt  dodcymtl  wert  the ^rdlto-do 
«f  the  pkee,  yet  these,  with  their  large  luniliee,  had  Kttle  to  derate  to 
ehurch  purpoace.     Mr.  Caudwell  Tentnied  to  make  thete  rcmub, 
bclienng  that  the  membefe  of  this  Taluable  aodety  sympathized  wtfa 
enrery  effort  to  adimnee  the  honour  and  glory  of  Ood,  hy  the  eiteasioa 
«l  His  Ohuroh  among  the  poor.     The  clergy  were  now  making  a  find 
struggle  to  complete  this  most  important  and  bcneirolent  nadeitildng: 
they  looked  to  all  churchmen  to  help  them  in  their  diatresa*    He,  Mr. 
Caudwell,  would  not  oocnpy  the  time  of  the  meeting,  hut  would  oslj 
observe,  Umt  diould  any  gentleman  feel  disposed  to  lend  a  helping  hasd, 
he  woold  be  most  hsppy  to  take  back  to  Deroaport  any  aoms,  bovew 
small,  and  see  that  they  were  duly  applied.    Should  the  exeitioBi  oow 
made  prove  unsuccessful,  be  feh  that  the  position  of  a  dergynan  loctted 
IB  one  of  the  poorest  parishes  of  England,  with  a  chordi  half  built,  bii 
fends  exhausted,  the  spiritual  wants  of  his  people  insufficieallf  ^ 
vided  for.  the  grants  of  the  Church  Building  Societies  run  out*  tad  the 
probability  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  whole  or  part  of  his  curates*  tlipeo^ 
would  be  one  of  great  trial  and  perplexity,  and  very  far  from  aa  eanow 
«ie. 

*    Mr.  Htngston,  the  junior  Seoretary,  said  that  he  shoskl  be  most  Isppy 
to  reoeiTe  contributions  in  aid  of  the  fond  at  the  rooms  of  the  socktjr. 

The  President  knew  something  of  the  locality,  having  been  attrwled 
to  visit  the  ehnrch  by  a  distant  view  of  the  beautiful  ^ie»  when  he 
was  at  Devoaport  in  November  last.  He  had  been  extremdy  piesicd 
with  the  church,  and  had  not  failed  to  notice  the  squalid  netghboorhood 
in  which  it  was  being  erected.  Restoration  of  old  chorehes  aod  tht 
erection  of  new  ohurchea  had  oow,  he  rejoiced  to  say,  become  sboosk 
universal.  Twenty* five  years  ago  little  was  done  well  becanse  littk 
was  known  i  now  the  reverse  was  Uie  case.  Last  summer,  in  Yak- 
shire,  he  had  noticed  satisfactory  proofs  of  this  in  nearly  every  directioa. 
and,  he  was  glad  to  add,  that  in  many  instances  the  works  had  hees 
parried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  landed  proprietors.  The  iVesiiieot 
also  alluded  very  briefly  to  the  course  of  Elementary  Lectures  which 
the  Committee  had  arranged  should  be  delivered  during  the  pmrat 
tern,  and  expressed  sn  earnest  wish  that  they  might  be  well  atteaded. 

The  President  then  called  on  the  Honourable  H.  C.  Forbes  M.A.. 
of  Oriel  College,  to  read  bia  papec»  being  *'  Preliminary  rsms^  to  t 
course  of  Elementary  Lectures  on  Gothic  Architecture,'*  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance. 

**  llie  reason  fbr  advocatiag  the  introduetien  of  a  oourae  of  elemcBtsiy 
ketures  is,  tbe  necessity  there  is  of  recurring  constantly  to  First  Ms- 
oiples,  and  of  going  back  every  now  and  then  to  see  that  as  we  advance 
In  the  knowledge  of  a  suhject,  we  do  not  forget  the  Cbmmaar  of  it, 
which  has,  or  at  least  ought  to  have  been  previously  learnt.  And  Aom 
who  really  desire  to  learn  something  about  Eodeshutieal  Aiehkeetcie, 
ought  to  make  a  point  of  attending  these  koturss,  that  they  mny  leeeive 
definite  instruction  en  this  subject.  It  witt  be  an  adraatsgw  tiisovn 
away,  an  opportunity  lost,  if  they  do  not  come  to  hear,  and  wSl  prove 
thehr  indiflPeience  to  the  present  neghMted  stale  of  so  nsny  of  oai 
Churchea.    The  fbwytara  spent  i«  the  ynhuMilyBi^  be  tfir  beet  and 
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to  many  ptlrlimpt  the  onlj  opportmutj  of  acquiriog  ludi  knowkdgo  as 

may  her»fter  cntUa  them,  if  ealled  upon*  to  rastore  eorreetiy  the  old 

dionshea  in  this  ooontry,  or  to  baild  new  Onea  aooording  to  a  ptopar 

model.     We  may,  any  of  na.  much  sooner  than  we  expect,  be  so  cir* 

cnmatanoed  aa  to  have  it  in  oar  power  to  do  this  if  not  directly  by  our^ 

selTea,  at  leaat  indirectly,  that  is.  by  inciting  othera  to  take  thia  work 

in  hand,  and  when  anch  an  oocaaion  doea  present  itself,  ahonld  we  not 

then  be  griered  to  find  onraclves  utterly  ignorant  of  how  and  where  to 

begin  and  of  how  to  teach  others  ?    To  those  persons  who  are  lookiai^ 

forward  to  be  ordained  at  some  fatore  time,  it  is  a  eomparatiyely  eaay 

task  to  show  the  reason  why  they  shoald  study  the  right  form  and 

arrangement  of  chnrchea.     The  chancea  are  so  very  great,  (alas  that  it 

should  be  so.)  that  they  will  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  minister  in  a 

ruinooa  and  neglected  church,  that  a  sense  of  the  unfitness  of  such  a 

building  for  the  service  of  .Ood  would  lead  them  to  restore  it,  aa  soon 

aa  it  waa  in  their  poarer,  and  would  so  give  them  an  opportunity  of 

exercising  their  knowledge  in  a  practical  way.     But  it  is  more  difficult 

to  persuade  the  laity  that  they  are  at  all  to  blame  for  the  present  state 

of  oar  ehurches,  though  really  they  are  quite  aa  culpable  as  the  clergy, 

and  perhapa  more  so.  because  in  the  majority  of  caaes  their  influence  is 

more  extensive  and  their  wealth  greater.      The  reason  for  restoring 

eh  arches  may  be  urged  upon  them  in  thia  point  of  view.    They  have  great 

regard  for  decency  and  convenient  arrangement  in  their  own  dwelltnga : 

ought  not  their  care  for  churches  to  be  .infinitely  gpreater  ?     They  spend 

countleas  sums  in  decorating  and  adorning  their  own  houses  and  rooms, 

can  thej  consistently  reprobate  the  use  of  colour  in  chnrches,  and  deny  that 

It  haa  p€>wer  to  add  bcMuity  to  them  ?    The  chief  reason  why  churches 

have  be(H>me  more  like  bsirns  than  places  consecrated  for  the  worahip 

of  €^1^  to  the  end  of  time,  is  the  little  use  that  ia  made  of  them.    Only 

open  on  Sunday,  aa  so  many  of  them  are.  people  have  got  into  the 

way  of  thinking  they  will  do  very  well  for  the  little  use  that  is  made  of 

them*     Let  them  only  be  opened  once  more  for  daily  service,  and  daily 

woald  reverence  and  care  for  them  increase  ;  and  this  object  would  be 

atili  farther  advanced  by  having  churchea  left  open  all  day«  unlocked, 

tbaa  the  passer-by  might  at  any  time  go  in ;    and  thia  would  supply  a 

real   ^arant  by  giving  to  those  who  live  in  crowded  rooms  a  place  where 

they  might  retire  to,  undisturbed  by  the  confusion  which  most  prevsfl 

in  tiieir  own  homes.    Let  all  then,  clergy  and  laity,  convinced  of  the 

for  restoring  our  churches,  b^n  forthwith  to  study  the  old 

buildings  in  this  country^  and  especially  thoae  of  the  four- 

teentla  century,  aa  being  the  most  perfect  specimens  left  us  of  ancient  art. 

3oa  le^  them  not  atudy  them  merely  as  an  antiquary  would,  but  rather 

endeaavonr  to  draw  from  them  their  hidden  meaning,  the  intention  of  their 

fo«y<i^tf*,  and  having  discovered  what  that  waa,  to  imitate  their  earncat 

devoaioo  and  heartfelt  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion." 

j^r*  I'arker  was  sorry  to  express  any  difference  of  opinion  with  a  part 
of  a.  paper  with  most  cif  which  he  so  cordially  agreed,  but  muat  continue 
to  protest  agauiat  the  use  of  the  terms^  First,  Secand,  and  Third  Pointed, 
espeoaiUy  in  elementary  lectures,  aa  they  are  ealculaCed  so  frequently 
to  0aie«id  bspnoera  in  the  atudy  af  arohiteotore.    It  ia  not  yat  aettlad 
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"which  18  th€  First  Pointed  Style,  whether  the  Saracetiic  or  the  Romame 
architecture  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the  South  of  France,  which  ue 
pointed  styles,  though  not  Gothic.  The  Early  English  Gothic  of  the 
thirteenth  century  is  certainly  not  the  First  Pointed  Style.  Another 
objection  to  the  use  of  this  term  is  that  there  are  great  numbers  of 
iound-headed  doorways,  square-headed  and  segmental-headed  windovi 
in  all  the  styles  in  England,  and  that  beginners  are  condnually  misled 
by  names,  and  cannot  understand  that  a  round-headed  doorway  can  be 
anything  but  Norman,  although  the  mouldings  and  omamenti  may 
ahow  clearly  to  a  more  experienced  eye  that  it  is  of  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  .President  agreed  generally  with  the  substance  of  Mr.  ForW 
paper,  but  was  inclined  to  deprecate  the  disposition  to  limit  the  stody 
of  the  science  to  one  of  its  styles  i  he  wished  that  architecture  should 
be  regarded  and  studied  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Bayley,  of  Oriel  College,  exhibited  a  very  carious  volume  of  old 
etchings,  after  which  the  President  dissolved  the  meeting. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  lecture  on  Norman  ArchitectoiCi 
by  the  Rev.  Edward  Miller,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College, 
delivered  at  the  next  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society.  After  some 
preliminary  remarks,  in  which  Mr.  Miller  lamented  that  the  whole 
course  of  lectures  could  not  in  the  present  instance  be  delivered  by 
some  one  able  man,  who  was  both  well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and 
had  a  popular  style  of  lecturing,  he  proceeded,  as  a  *'  fellow-leamef*' 
with  the  audience,  to  trace  the  origin  of  Norman  Architecture.  This 
was  found  in  the  Romanesque  styles,  whose  general  features  of  the 
round  arch  were  derived  from  the  Romans,  whilst  Basilican  contributed 
the  ground-plan  of  our  churches.  Byzantine  supplied  the  tower  in  the 
form  of  the  dome,  and  Lombardic  made  a  further  approach  in  the  cam* 
panile.  When  architecture  spread  from  the  centres  around  which  it 
had  gathered  on  account  of  the  immigration  of  barbarian  hordes,  it 
made  its  way  northwards,  and  crossing  the  Alps  and  passing  through 
Provence,  came  in  contact  with  the  Normans,  by  whom  it  was  both  de> 
veloped  and  varied.  Their  military  and  energetic  character  fitted  them 
for  the  developement  of  that  generic  style,  on  which  the  Romans  had 
left  so  great  an  impress  of  their  own  iron  will  and  vigorous  eondoct. 
Hence  the  first  principle  to  be  observed  in  Norman  Architecture,  viz., 
of  solidity,  strength,  and  grandeur.  The  second  also  took  its  root  ia 
their  character,  and  was  produced  by  the  power  which  they  possesacd 
of  entering  into  the  arts  and  manners  of  nations  more  civilized  thaa 
themselves,  and  was  consequently  the  rapid  transition  from  plainness  to 
richness  of  ornamentation.  Mr.  Miller  then  proceeded  at  some  length 
to  Bjipiy  these  two  principles  to  the  characteristic  details  of  the  Norman 
style,  as  shown  in  walls,  towers,  pillars,  roofs,  and  arches,  to  which 
-five  classes  all  its  several  features  were  capable  of  being  reducsed :  and 
lifter  contrasting  Norman  and  Gothic,  concluded  by  pressing  the  study 
of  the  former  style  in  particular,  and  architecture  in  general,  upon  such 
gentlemen  as  might  not  have  commenced  it«  both  as  it  mi^t  be  Honnd 
an  books,  and  as  it  might  be  profitably  studied  in  such  remaiBa  as  were 
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presented  by  Chriet  Church  Cathedral,  Ifflef  Church,  S.  Michael,  and 
S.  Peter*in-the-£a8t,  and  other  tpecimens  in  the  neighboorhood. 


The  third  ordinary  meeting  of  this  Society  was  holden  in  the  society's 
rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday.  February  13th,  the  President,  ike 
Rev.  the  Master  of  University  College,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Blakiston,  of  S.  John's,  and  Mr.  Strother,  of  Magdalen  Hall, 
were  declared  duly  elected  members  of  the  society ;  and  Mr.  Horrocks, 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  was  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting.  Mr. 
Hingston,  the  junior  Secretary,  then  read  the  report  of  the  Committee : 
'*  Your  Committee  have  but  little  to  add  to  the  report  which  was 
read  at  the  firnt  meeting  of  the  present  term. 

"  During  the  past  week  the  temporary  enclosure  in  front  of  the  new 
buildings  at  Exeter  has  been  removed,  and  the  works  exposed  to  view. 
The  general  effect  of  these  buildings  is  most  satisfactory,  the  design  quite 
worthy  of  the  talented  architect,  Mr.  George  Oilbert  Scott,  and  the 
masonry,  which  is  of  a  first-rate  character  throughout,  very  creditable 
to  Mr.  Symm,  the  builder. 

"  One  of  the  windows  in  the  south  chapel  of  S.  Mary  Magdalen 
church  has  recently  been  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Mr.  0*Conner,  in 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Baker  Morrell.  It  represents  the  Presentation 
of  Christ  in  the  Temple ;  the  subject  is  spread  over  the  three  lights 
without  regard  to  the  mullions,  a  practice  which  has  not  been  common 
of  late.  The  execution  is  on  the  whole  creditable,  but  the  general 
effect  is  spoiled  by  an  unpleasing  salmon* colour  hue,  which  pervades 
the  entire  window. 

"  A  lai^  and  handsome  brass  had  previously  been  laid  down  on  the 
flfx>r  of  the  north  aisle  of  the  same  church,  also  in  memory  of  Mr. 
Monell." 

Mr.  Hingston  also  called  attention  to  a  letter  received  from  the  Rev. 
F.  Gresley,  of  Over  Seile,  and  laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspection  of 
members  a  prospectus  of  Mr.  Gresley's  proposed  work  on  Croyland 
Abbey. 

The  President  then  called  on  Mr.  James  Parker  for  his  lecture  on 
••  llic  Early  English  Style." 

Mr.  James  Parker  began  by  showing  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
frnai  studying  the  styles,  in  connection  with  history,  and  he  took  as  the 
T'oundwork  of  his  lecture  the  differences  which  Oervase  enumerates 
>etween  the  old  Canterbury  choir  which  existed  before  the  fire,  and  the 
lew  choir  which  is  the  one  now  standing,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of 
He  Early  English  Style.  The  "  Elongature  of  the  Pillars,*'  he  con- 
ended,  exhibited  a  new  and  important  principle,  and  he  showed  how 
t  ^was  observable  not  only  in  the  general  design  but  even  in  the  sculp- 
ure.  The  second  difference  mentioned  by  Oervase,  viz.,  "  The  capi- 
£iJs  were  now  carved  with  a  chisel,  not  with  an  axe,"  explained  the 
gin  of  the  other  great  principle,  namely,  that  of  undercutting^  which 
us  shown  to  pervade  all  the  sculpture  and  mouldings  of  the  period. 
lecturer  then  explained  the  change  which  Oervase  mentions  with 
^gntd  to  vaulting,  and  this  led  to  the  consideration  of  the  origin  of  the 
Pointed  Arch,  which  was  not  mentioned  by  the  monk  in  the  enumera- 
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tioQ  of  the  itriking  and  important  dianges  which  he  notieed.  Mr. 
Parker  did  not  oonrider  the  pointed' arch  aa  any  new  principls  of  daign; 
it  was  simply  a  convenience  in  constmotion,  and  was  a  most  faUadooi 
guide  in  fixing  the  dates  of  hnildinga,  as  it  was  found  mudi  earlier  than 
the  13th  century,  and  this  was  the  reason  why  we  should  not  eaploy 
the  terms  First,  Second,  and  Third- Fointed^-«a  they  expressed  bo  pria« 
ciple,  and  instead  of  assisting  the  student,  were  calculated  to  eosfue 
and  mislead  him.  The  lecturer  availed  himaelf  of  the  models  whicb  bed 
been  given  to  the  society  by  Dr.  Whewell,  of  Cambridge,  and  rsfcned 
to  drawings  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Scoti,  the  aidnteot 

llie  President  thanked  Mr.  Parker  for  his  interesting  and  iostme^ 
tive  lecture,  and  invited  discussion  among  the  members  pmmt 
For  himself,  he  thought  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  the  coostrf, 
in  connexion  with  its  history,  very  full  of  interest,  and  he  especiilly 
recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  members  the  elabotate  works  of 
Professor  Willis.  As  in  the  Norman,  so  in  the  Early  Bnglish,  oras* 
ments  of  detail  will  be  found  to  differ  in  diffieient  districts ;  an  instascs 
he  himself  had  seen,  in  an  old  and  remarkable  church,  of  the  *'dog« 
tooth"  ornament  being  set  on  the  edge  of  the  moulding,  instead  of  in 
the  hollow,  aa  is  usually  the  case.  The  same  peculiar  fbatnre  b  kmA 
in  a  castle  at  a  short  distance,  proving  both  buildings  to  have  beea  tke 
work  of  the  same  architect.  Tlie  President  also  called  attostion  to  the 
early  use  of  the  pointed  arch  in  Norman  work,  when  the  transepts  oft 
church  were  narrower  than  the  nave  and  choir  (as  at  Christ  Chmdk 
Cathedral),  in  which  case  the  use  of  the  pointed  aich  over  the  narrouc 
space  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Miller  agreed  with  all  Mr.  Parker  had  said  ;  he  wiahed.  hov- 
ever,  he  had  laid  more  stress  on  the  pointed  aieh,  which  he  thoogtt 
was  the  very  essence  of  the  pointed  styles.  He  believed  there  were  ffi 
theories  !--*l.  That  which  Mr.  Parker  had  explained,  whicb  arose  hoa 
the  necessities  of  sexpartite  vaulting ;  2.  That  the  pointed  arek  vu 
suggested  by  the  effect  of  the  intersections  of  the  two  round  arches  ia 
quadripartite  vaulting ;  3.  That  the  idea  had  been  taken  from  the  iotcrw 
secting  arches  which  were  in  such  common  use ;  4^  That  it  waa  braaght 
into  England  by  the  Crusaders  ;  5.  (a  very  fanciful  one)  that  it  vtf 
Buggfied  by  the  figure  called  Vesica  piscia.  Mr.  Miller  did  not  knov 
to  which  to  give  the  preference,  but  tlmnght  that,  periiaps,  aU  coM- 
boted  in  a  d^^ree  to  the  discovery. 

Mr.  Parker  described  the  very  interesting  casts  of  thirteen^  ecBtny 
woriL  which  are  arranged  round  the  room  ;  he  strongly  reeomaeDded 
to  members  a  careful  study  of  the  whole  of  this  valuable  collection. 

Mr.  Walton  had  listened  with  great  interest  to  Mr.  Parker'a  leetait; 
especially  to  his  account  of  the  transition  of  styles.  He  did  not,  hov« 
ever,  understand  that  Mr.  Parker  wished  the  style  to  be  indtmted  in  tfas 
present  day. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  exhibited  Mr.  Street's  woridng  drawings  for  the  le- 
building  of  a  chureh  in  Someisetahife  by  Ins  owil  foasily,  wUch 
adnnred. 

The  Kcesident  dien  diasohed  the  Moetiag. 
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The  fourth  ordinary  neetiiig  of  this  Society  for  the  present  term  was 
Golden  in  the  Society's  Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday  the  20th  of 
February ;  the  Rer.  the  Master  of  University  College,  the  President,  in 
the  Chair.  Mr.  Horrocks,  of  Magdalen  Halit  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  society. 

The  P^ident  called  npon  Mr.  Parker  to  read  his  paper  on  the  style 
of  the  fourteenth  centnry ;  being  the  third  of  the  Series  of  Elementary 
Leotures,  which  have  proved  very  popular  and  attractive.     He  began 
by  pointing  oat  that  the  change  from  the  Early  English  to  the  Deco- 
rated Style  began  in  the  latter  port  of  the  thirteenth  century*  although 
it  was  not  fnUy  established  until  the  fourteenth.     He  defended  Ric^- 
maa's  name  of  Decorated  as  good  and  appropriate,  window-tracery 
from  which  it  is  named,  being  more  essentially  part  of  the  structure 
than  the  decorations  of  any  other  style ;  and  however  plain  a  building 
may  be  this  distinguishing  mark  of  tracery  is  never  wanting.     He  then 
pve  a  slight  sketch  of  the  origin  and  developement  of  tncery,  illus- 
trated by  a  selection  of  engravinga;  and  referred  the  members  for 
more  full  information  to  Mr.  Freeman's  work  on  Window  Tracery, 
and  to  the  valuable  series  of  drawings  presented  by  that  gentleman  to 
the  society,  whieh  was  placed  upon  the  table.     He  described  the  pe- 
coiiar  character  of  Decorated  foliage  and  ornament,  its  truthfulness  and 
fidelity  to  nature,  and  the  absence  of  the  conventionalism  and  the  deep 
undercutting  of  the  Early  English  style.     He  also  mentioned  the  orna* 
menting  the  flat  surface  of  the  wall  with  diaper  patterns  ;  and  showed 
specimena  from  the  Eleanor  cross  at  G^eddington.  of  which  there  are 
casta  in  the  society's  collection.     He  also  referred  to  Mackenzie's  work 
on  S.  Ste|>hen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  which  was  placed  on  the  table  ; 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  the  Englinh  Royal  Chapel  should   have 
been  eotirely  destroyed  at  the  very  time  that  the  French  Royal  Chapel 
(La  Sainte  Chapelle.  in  Paris)  was  being  so  beautifully  restored.     He 
tlightly  enumerated  the  characteristic  features, — ^the  mouldings,  capi- 
tals, crockets,  finials.  and  other  ornamenta,  and  showed  specimens  of 
hem.      He  mentioned  the  beautiful  group  of  pinnacles  round  the  base 
>f  S.  Mary 'a  spire,  referring  to  the  model  in  the  room;  and  expressed 
US  regret  at  the  lengthening  of  the  pinnaclea  at  the  late  restoration, 
ind  mt  tke  present  dangerous  state  of  the  tower,  though  he  thought 
be  dangler  was  exaggerated  by  popular  rumour.     He  concluded  by 
lentioniog  some  of  the  principal  examples  in  Oxford,  and  the  neigh- 
NMirbcKMl, — ^Merton  Chapel,  front  of  the  Cathedral,  the  south  aisles  of 
.  Mary    Magdalen,  and  S.  Aldate's,  churches— Dorchester.  Hanley, 
filton,  Kiddiagton,  Beekley,  Piddington,  Witney,  Ducklington,  Stand- 
le«  Ittosham,  Adderbnry,  and  King'a  Snttoa,  and  the  neighbouriiood 
F  Banbanry  generally.     He  also  mentioned  some  of  the  principal  Ca- 
i^drala  of  tbia  style,  Exeter,  Ely,  York,  and  Lichfield. 
The  President  thanked  Mr.  Faricer,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  for  his 
nry  intef^eatiiig  paper. 

Ilie  Rev.  H.  B.  Walton  aaked  a  qoeatioQ  aa  to  the  respective  dates 

S.  Stephen'a,  Westminster,  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle.  in  Paris,  which 

IS  MMMV^ered  by  Mr.  I^ricer.     A.  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the  tran- 

ions  o€  style*  easiied,  in  which  Mr.  Burgout  Mr*  Oilbertson,  Mr. 
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WdtoD.  and  Mr.  Pkrker  took  part.  The  President  having  made  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  evening's  lecture,  and  strongly  re> 
commended  the  members  of  the  society  to  study  the  valuable  libnry 
and  collection  of  casts,  dissolved  the  meeting. 


The  fifth  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Sodetj's 
Rooms.  Holywell,  on  Wednesday.  Feb.  27.  the  Rev.  the  Master  of 
University  College.  President,  in  the  chair. — Mr.  Warren,  of  Oriel 
College,  and  Mr.  Mason,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  were  elected  members  of 
the  Sodety ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Blmhirst  Baxter,  of  Worcester  College, 
was  proposed  for  election  at  the  next  meeting. 

The  President  then  called  on  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Walton  for  his  P^ 
on  Merton  College  Chapel. 

The  Pkper  was  intended  as  preparatory  to  the  proposed  visit  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  on  the  following  day.  to  inspect  the  architec* 
tnral  features  of  Merton  Chapel,  as  well  as  the  other  antiquities  of  that 
College.     For  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  historical  interest  attachii^ 
to  architectural  studies,  the  first  part  of  the  paper  furnished  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Walter  de  Merton.  whose  personal  history  is  so  intimately 
associated,  not  only  with  the  educational  progress  of  Oxford  by  tbe 
creation  of  the  collegiate  system,  but  also  with  the  public  events  of 
our  country  during  the  turbulent  and  critical  times  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast.     Walter  de  Merton  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  up  at 
the  Priory  of  Merton  in  Surrey  (from  which,  as  his  birth-place,  he 
took  his  name),  and  afterwards  to  have  studied  at  Oxford,  at  Manger 
Hall,  now  the  Cross  Inn.    He  is  said  by  Lord  Campbell  to  have  gained 
great  distinction  as  a  student.     He  is  known  to  have  been  in  holy 
orders  in  1268.     The  early  period  of  his  life  was  spent  in  practising  in 
the  King's  Courts,  according  to  the  custom  of  uniting  the  legal  with 
the  clerical  profession.     In  1249  he  is  styled  by  the  King  *'  Clericni 
noster."  and  filled  the  office  of  prothonotary  in  the  Chancery  Cooit. 
In  1258.  the  eventful  year  of  the  passing  the  "  Provisions  of  Oxford.** 
he  acted  as  Deputy  to  the  Chancellor  during  his  illness,  and  in  1S61 
he  was  himself  raised  to  that  important  office.     His  appointment  as 
Chancellor  was  expressly  made  without  consent  of  the  Barons  ;  he.  ia 
fact,  acted  as  the  King's  minister  and  chief  supporter  in  the  struggles 
of  his  troubled  and  ill-governed  kingdom.     In  1263  the  Barons  sue* 
ceeded  in  deposing  Walter  de  Merton  from  that  office,  which  he  did 
not  again  fill  till   1272.     During  the  intervening  years,  his  release 
from  political  life  gave  him  time  for  discharging  the  spiritual  duties 
connected  with  his  varioua  pieces  of  preferment,  and  for  maturing  hit 
plans  for  the  foundation  and  final  settlement  of  his  future  college.     Oa 
the  accession  of  Edward  I.  in  1272,  he  exercised  once  more,  mt  a  most 
critical  period,  the  office  of  Chancellor,  and.  according  to  Lord  Camp- 
bell's testimony,  displayed  extraordinary  ability,  and  materiaQy  con* 
tributed  to  the  auspicious  commencement  of  the  new  reign.     In  1274 
he  was^  honourably  released  from  public  office,  and  assumed  the  more 
congenial  duties  of  the  episcopate,  being  consecrated  Bish<^  of  Ro- 
chester in  October  of  that  year.     It  was  about  this  time  that  he  pet 
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his  last  hand  to  the  atatatea  for  Merton  College.     He  had  framed  his 
earliest  body  of  statutes  in  1264  for  his  college  at  Maiden  in  Surrey, 
bat  there  ia  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  in  founding  his  college 
there,  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  only  provisionally  to  its  eventual 
setdement  at  Oxford.     He  therefore  is  entitled  to  the  full  credit  of 
having  designed  from  the  very  first  what  was  in  effect  little  less  than 
an  academical  revolution,  by  introducing  a  system  of  order,  and  re- 
li^'ous  and  moral   discipline  into  this   University,  in  place  of  that 
unsettled  and  irregular  mode  of  life  which  had  previously  prevailed 
among  the  students.     Looking  on  religion  as  a  central  principle  of 
education,  and  making  attendance  at  Divine  service  an  express  injunc- 
tion of  his  statutes,  he  regarded  the  erection  of  Merton  Chapel  as  an 
eisential  part  of  his  scheme.     The  founder  himself  may  possibly  have 
furnished  the  design  of  the  entire  Chapel,  the  character  of  which,  as  a 
whole  (with  nave,  aisles,  &c.,)  may  be  estimated  by  the  exquisite  por- 
tions which  were  partially  completed  in  his  life  time.     The  building  of 
Merton  Chapel  seems  to  have  progressed  so  far  before  his  death  as  to 
admit  of  the  dedication  of  the  high  altar  in  1277.     This  year,  there- 
fore, serves  to  ^x  the  date  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  purest  specimens 
of  the  Decorated  style.     It  was  assumed  that  the  dedication  of  the 
altar  took  place  on  S.  John  Baptist's  day,  which  would  render  it  pos- 
sible for  the  founder  to  have  been  present  at  that  solemnity,  and  to 
have  seen  a  portion  of  his  growing  work.     In  that  same  year,  on  the 
eve  of  S.  Simon  and  S.  Jude,  Walter  de  Merton  died.     He  had  only 
the  day  before  affixed  the  last  codicil  to  his  will  in  favour  of  his  Col- 
lege.    His   untimely  end  was  caused  by  falling  from  his  horse  while 
fording  a  river,  supposed  to  be  the  Med  way  ;  he  was  honourably  in- 
terred in  his  own  Cathedral  Church  of  Rochester,  where  his  tomb  has 
Qndergone  during  successive  centuries  the  vicissitudes  of  violent  spolia- 
tion and  reverent  repair.     The  effect  of  his  untimely  death  upon  the 
building  of  his  Chapel  was  next  shown,  and  an  architectural  history 
md  description  of  the  present  structure  g^ven.     The  several  dates  fur- 
aished  were — the  choir,  1977;  the  sacristy,  1310  (from  the  Bursar's 
vUs,  giving  the  wages  of  the  workmen  employed  in  that  year  for 
ligging  its  foundations);  the  tower  arches,  1330;  completion  of  the 
ransepts,  14^4,  when  the  church  was  re-dedicated.    The  architectural 
eatures  of  the  chapel  were  severally  alluded  to,  together  with  notices 
>f  the  stained  glass,  brasses,  &c.     The  Paper  was  further  illustrated  by 
iteresting^   extracts  from  the  College  registers,  relating  to   matters 
onnected  w^ith  the  history  and  uses  of  the  chapel — ^such  as  notices 
f  the  0occe8sive   additions  and   restorations  of  the  interior,  or  of 
le  furniture,  fittings,  ancient  ornaments,  vestments,  sacred  vessels, 
ooks,  &c.,  ^th  other  particulars  belonging  to  the  chapel  services  in 
irlier  times. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Walton  for  his  very  interesting  Paper, 
fr.  Miller  drew  a  parallel  between  the  chapels  of  Merton  and  New 
ollege  ;  and  the  Master  of  Balliol  between  the  windows  at  Merton 
id  those  at  Exeter  Cathedral. — Mr.  Medd  asked  whether  there  was 
ly  truth  in  a  rumour  that  the  sacristy  of  Merton  was  to  be  restored 
lt»  proper  use  ?     Mr.  Walton  regretted  to  say  that  it  was  not  true. 

TO  I*.   XVII.  T 
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A  discQssion  on  the  stained  glass  in  the  chapel  ensued,  in  which  Mr. 
Walton.  Mr.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Burgon  joined,  after  which  the  Preodent 
dissolved  the  meeting. 

The  last  ordinary  meeting  for  the  present  term  was  held  at  the  So- 
ciety's Rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  March  5th.  the  Preadeot 
the  Master  of  University  College,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Baxter,  of  Worcester  College,  having  been  duly  elected  a  member 
of  the  Society,  and  two  other  gentlemen  proposed  for  election  at  the  nest 
meeting,  the  President  called  on  Mr.  Hingston.  of  Exeter  College,  for 
his  lecture  on  "  the  Perpendicular  Style/'  of  which  the  following  is  » 
brief  abstract : — 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  great  change  came 
over  the  architecture  of  this  country.     It  began  to  decline.    And  this 
change  first  manifested  itself,  as,  indeed  was  likely,  in  the  feature  which, 
more  than  any  other,  was  characteristic  of  all  the  styles — the  fMex. 
The  graceful,  flowing  lines  of  Decorated  tracery,  began  gradually  to 
lose  their  elegance  and  freedom,  and  to  become  more  and  more  rigid 
and  stiff.     And  this  stiflness  was  not  confined  to  windows,  but  soon 
spread  over  every  detail,  waving  lines  being  exchanged,  whenever  po&- 
aible.  for  perpendicular  ones  ;  hence  the  very  appropriate  name  aaaigncd 
to  the  style  by  Rickman — '  PerpendieularJ'     The  date  at  which  this 
style  came  into  general  use  was  the  year  1377,  or  perhaps  a  littk 
earlier.     But  as  we  have  seen  was  the  case  with  the  previous  stylo, 
the  sign  of  transition — in  this  case  the  Perpendicular  line — had  ap- 
peared some  years  before.     The  earliest  instance  known  of  a  Traa* 
sitional  church  is  the  very  remarkable  church  of  Edington,  in  Wilts, 
which  was  consecrated  in  1361.    It  was  built  by  William  de  Edington, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  some  have  supposed  that  his  successor  in 
that  see,  the  famous  William  of  Wykeham,  taking  the  idea  from  Eding* 
ton*s  innovations,  invented  the  Perpendicular  style.      Whether  diis 
theory  be  true  or  not,  of  this  much  at  least  we  are  certain,  that  Wyke- 
ham was  the  greatest  architect  of  his  day,  and  that  his  own  fonndatioB 
of  New  College  is  the  earliest  pure  building  of  the  style.   It  was  began 
in  1380,  and  finished  in  1386.     But  to  return  to  the  Church  of  Eding* 
ton.     It  is  transitional  throughout, — not  merely  showing  signs  of  t 
change  here  and  there,  but  begun  and  finished  within  the  period  of 
transition, — in  general  design  and  effect.  Decorated, — in  detail  a  re- 
markable mixture  of  the  two  styles  between  which  it  stands  mid>vay* 
For  instance,  the  west  window,  which  is  large  and  of  eight  lights,  ap- 
pears at  a  distance  to  contain  Decorated  tracery,  and  the  Perpendicolar 
lines  are  scarcely  noticed,  though  tliey  occur  at  every  opening.    1^ 
is  probably  accounted  for  partly  by  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  nnlUoae 
is  carried  up  into  the  head  of  tlie  window,  and  thus,  the  PerpeodieQlar 
lines  being  broken  and  scattered,  the  idea  of  perpendieolaiity  is  only 
imperfectly  expressed.     The  doorway  beneath  exhibits  a  still  more  an- 
gular mixture  of  styles.     The  arch  is  segmental,  as  in  ordinary  Deco- 
rated work,  but*the  upper  part,  forming  a  kind  of  tympanun  over  two 
doors,  is  filled  with  Perpendicular  panelling,  and  the  whole  is  sar- 
mounted  by  a  square  hood-moulding,  which  is  of  very  unusual  occur- 
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rence  in  Decorated  work,  though  a  aimilar  example  occurs  in  the  north 
aisle  of  Dorchester  Abbey  Church.  William  de  Edington  began,  and 
Wykeham  continued  the  alteration  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  al- 
though the  new  works  are,  of  course,  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  at 
least  those  of  the  former  prelate  are  not  wholly  free  from  traces  of  the 
preceding  style.  In  1380,  however,  we  find  the  new  style  thoroughly 
established,  and  the  flowing  line  of  the  Decorated  period  utterly  aban- 
doned." 

Mr.  Hingston  then  described  in  detail  windows,  doorways,  buttresses, 
towers,  roofs,  and  other  portions  of  buildings,  and  concluded  with  the 
following  remarks  : — "  During  the  sixteenth  century,  Gothic  architec- 
tare  gradually  declined  till  it  became  almost  extinct — and  a  semi-Ghre- 
cian  style  took  its  place,  in  which,  nevertheless,  Gothic  features  were 
occasionally  employed,  as  in  the  windows  in  the  tower  of  All  Saints' 
Church,  in  this  city.  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  London  churches  are 
mostly  of  this  description.  The  introduction  of  this  debased  style  took 
place  on  the  Continent  earlier  than  in  England ;  and,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  in  this  country  checked  church- 
building  and  church-restoration,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fewer 
remains  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  had 
they  remained.  Church-restoration  and  church- building  would  have 
been  prosecuted  with  all  the  old  activity,  but  in  the  spirit  which  ori* 
ginated  S.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  and  replaced  old  S.  Paul's  with  the 
present  Italian  structure.  Now  that  architectural  knowledge  has  at- 
tained a  high  standard  among  us, — while  we  rejoice  at  every  new  in- 
stance of  correct  and  yet  conservative  restoraUon,  some  of  us  are 
occasionally  heard  to  express  regret  that  much  was  done  before  suffi- 
cient knowledge  was  attained.  Had  the  present  zeal  for  church* 
restoration  sprung  up  300  years  ago,  without  doubt  many  of  our  great 
cathedrab  would  have  been  irreparably  disfigured,  and  mediaeval  Oxford 
itself  *  Italianized '  throughout !  It  was  remarked  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing that  while  the  pseudo-classical  styles  were  brought  into  general  use 
first  on  the  Continent,  and  afterwards  in  England,  Gothic  Architecture 
lingered  at  Oxford.  Wadham  College  was  mentioned  as  a  remarkable 
example,  the  chapel  of  which  is  well  known  for  its  apparently  fifteenth 
century  architecture, — and  yet  it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  James. 
The  hall  of  Exeter  College  is  of  the  same  date,  and  equally  good  :  the 
greater  part  of  Jesus  CoUege  and  the  Fellows'  Quadrangle  at  Merton 
were  also  built  at  a  period  when  Gothic  Architecture  was  elsewhere  a 
lost  art.  I  believe  the  Schools  are  of  the  same  date,  and  Gothic  of  a 
kind,  but  not,  I  think,  likely  to  be  ever  very  much  admired.  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  the  famous  staircase  to  the  Hall  at  Christ  Church, 
which  was  built  in  1640,  and  though  meagre  in  some  of  its  details,  all 
must  admit  that  the  design  and  effect  are  worthy  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury." 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Walton  thought  that  the  Perpendicular  style,  (which 
might  almost  as  well  be  called  the  "  horizontal'*  style,)  was  a  bad  one 
for  modem  imitation,  both  with  reference  to  construction  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  decoration. 

Mr.  Pariter  agreed  with  Mr.  Walton  in  thinking  it  undesirable  to 
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Imikl  churches  in  this  style,  though  he  thought  it  a  conveiiient  styk 
for  domestic  hnildings.  He  claimed  for  Perpendicular  the  faToor  of 
Bngliahmen,  as  it  was  a  style  peculiar  to  their  own  country,  and  had 
ncTcr  been  imitated  elsewhere. 

The  President,  having  made  some  general  remarks  on  the  dianc- 
teristic  features  of  the  style,  dissolved  the  meeting. 


CAMBRID6B  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  second  Meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Architectural  Society  for  the 
October  Term,  was  held  on  Thursday,  Nov.  22,  1855.  In  the  absence 
of  the  President,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  John  Gribson,  M.A., 
one  of  the  Vice  Presidents  of  the  Society.  The  minutes  of  the  preced- 
ing Meeting  having  been  read  and  coDfirmed,  the  senior  Secretary  read 
the  report  of  the  committee  for  the  past  year.  a»  follows : — 

*'  In  presenting  their  report  for  the  past  year  your  Committee  rejcnce 
at  being  able  to  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  increase  in  ita  nnmberSk 
and  in  the  improved  condition  of  its  finances.  A  debt  of  some  standing 
due  to  the  Pitt  Press  has  been  paid  off,  and  some  grants  have  been 
made  in  aid  of  church  restorations.  Notwithstanding  al«o  that  there 
have  been  these  additions  to  the  ordinary  items  of  your  Society's  ex- 
penditure, a  considerable  balance  remains  in  the  IVeasurer's  hands. 

"  The  works  at  S.  Andrew's,  Barnwell,  have  been  proceeding  h^ 
vourably  ;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  colour  as  a  iresas 
of  decoration  :  the  walls  above  the  stringcourse  have  been  plastered, 
and  the  original  red  and  black  lining  exactly  reproduced.  It  is  bdieved 
that  the  colouring  of  the^  mouldings  of  the  eastern  triplet  also  agrees 
with  the  original  treatment.  A  very  large  anonymous  donation  recently 
made  through  the  Incumbent  of  the  Parish,  has  enabled  your  Committee 
to  put  in  hand  all  the  work  necessary  to  complete  the  building,  and  to 
re-open  it  for  Divine  Service. 

'*  Your  Committee  have  observed  with  satisfaction  the  improvements 
produced  in  Caius  College  Hall  by  the  introduction  of  ornamental  co- 
lour. At  the  same  time  they  cannot  approve  of  the  choice  of  the  ceil- 
ing of  an  open  roof  as  a  field  for  the  exhibition  of  the  coats  of  arms  of 
the  college  worthies. 

*'  The  Chapel  of  Corpus  Christi  College  has  been  furnished  with  sm 
organ,  placed  in  the  west  gallery.  P&ins  and  expense  have  not  been 
spared  on  it ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  in  its  external  form  it  is  free  from 
those  objections  to  which  works  of  that  kind  are  usually  liable.  Bat 
this  is  of  small  account  when  compared  with  the  complete  and  genefous 
scheme  for  the  re-establisbment  of  Choral  Service  adopted  by  the  Col- 
lege during  the  past  year. 

"  Your  Committee,  while  applauding  the  public  spirit  with  whidi  the 
town  has  sought  to  honour  Hobson's  munificent  bequest,  are  sorry  tliat 
they  cannot  approve  of  the  conduit  now  in  process  of  erection  in  tbe 
Market-place.    The  pile  of  masonry  already  visible  is  sufiidently  want- 
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isg  in  architectural  merit  to  justify  our  devoting  aome  time  to  it,  but 
we  wilj  await  its  completion. 

"  The  Syndicate  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  Great  S.  Mary's 
church  hare  presented  their  report  to  the  Senate,  but  '  regret  to  say 
that  they  have  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  a  plan  that  they  can  con- 
fidently recommend :  they  state,  however,  that  they  have  found  the 
difficolties  in  their  way  to  be  great,  but  not  insuperable.'  Considering 
the  very  deep  and  almost  universal  interest  taken  in  this  work  by 
members  of  the  University,  both  in  and  out  of  Cambridge,  your  Com- 
mittee deeply  regret  that  means  have  not  been  devised  to  overcome 
these  "  difficulties :"  they  think  also  that  much  good  would  result  if  a 
statement  of  the  *'  difficulties"  were  made  public,  ae  they  cannot  but 
feel  assured  that  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  and  the  strong  appreciation 
oi  this  great  object,  would  go  far  towards  removing  them. 

"  With  regard  to  the  alterations  in  S.  Mary's  passage,  we  deplore 
the  levity  with  which,  in  the  absence  of  a  sufficiently  strong  necessity, 
the  graveyard  has  been  sacrificed.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  wall  of  the 
graveyard  in  S.  Benet's  nearly  restored  to  its  old  place,  and  we  trust 
the  town  of  Cambridge  will  see  no  more  of  such  desecrations  and  dia- 
turbancea  of  the  dead  by  "  Improvement'*  Commissioners. 

"  Four  committee  regret  to  see  a  work  of  such  cost  as  the  iron 
railing  round  Oreat  S.  Mary's  church  so  ineffective.  As  a  design,  it 
bas  perhape  met  with  more  animadversion  than  it  deserves. 

**  Your  committee  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  church  works  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  neighbourhood  during  the  past  year. 

"  The  restorations  in  Ely  Cathedral  must  from  their  importance  be 
noticed  first.  We  approach  with  high  respect  such  works  as  the 
fresco  recently  completed  in  the  western  tower  by  H.  L'Estrange,  Esq., 
and  the  altar-cloth,  the  work  of  a  society  of  ladies,  with  Miss  Blencowe 
at  their  head.  These  works  are  the  result  of  learned  study,  and  we 
doubt  not  of  refined  and  pious  feeling  also.  They  serve  not  only  to 
enrich  the  cathedral,  but  display  a  tendency  of  thought  and  tone  of 
oaind  which  cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  Church  largely,  through  the  in- 
3uence  of  such  accomplished  artists  on  those  around  them.  They  mark 
m  era  in  two  very  important  departments  of  church  decoration,  and 
Sly  is  singularly  privileged  in  the  possession  of  these  amateur  per- 
bnnancea,  which  we  trust  will,  by  their  conspicuous  beauty,  be  sug- 
gestive of  similar  decorations  elsewhere.  What  might  not  our  Church 
«come,  if  lay  members  of  her  communion  like  these  were  multiplied  ? 
tesides  the  influence  due  to  character  and  munificence,  such  works 
oint  to  departments  in  which  the  leisure  and  refinements  of  the  wealthy 
ity  can  be  directed  to  a  high  and  worthy  object.  For,  let  them  always 
ear  in  mind,  that  when  art  reaches  such  a  point  as  this,  its  teaching 
ffectB  all  minds,  and  is  elevated  to  a  most  important  office  in  the  Church. 
"  We  are  glad  to  see  the  reredos,  which  promises  to  reward  its  mu- 
Ificent  donor,  approaching  to  completion. 

'*  The  church  of  S.  John  ^ptist,  Pampisford,  has  been  admirably 

stored,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hardwick.    The  western  porch  is 

1  excellent  addition,  though  the  tracery  of  the  sides  may  be  wanting 

boldness.     The  monograms  over  the  arch,  and  the  bargeboard,  are 

ik'wgly  beautiful. 
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"  All  Saints'  church,  Milton,  has  been  lately  reatored.  A  iieir  roof, 
both  good  and  substantial,  has  been  placed  on  the  south  aisle,  and  a 
porch  of  Third- Pointed  character  added  to  the  south  door.  The  new 
▼estry  is  a  brick  apartment  with  a  slated  roof.  The  old  woodwork  in 
tibe  chancel  has  been  carefully  cleaned,  and  is  once  more  in  use ;  and  i 
new  pulpit  and  reading-desk  have  been  added.  We  are  also  glad  to 
see  an  altar-cloth,  more  than  usually  correct  in  fonn.  Among  so  modi 
that  is  desenring  of  praise,  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  condemn  the  atained 
glass.  No  less  unsnocessfol  is  the  new  window  in  Holy  Trinity 
ehnrch,  Cambridge. 

*'  We  are  unwilling  to  approach  the  ease  of  Landbeach,  for,  to  spesk 
the  truth,  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  church  bide  ftur  to  r^rodoee 
the  nearly  exploded  tastes  of  the  churchwardens  of  the  last  centniy. 
The  ancient  frescoes  discovered  last  winter  have  been  covered  with 
yellow  wash ;  the  joints  of  the  nave- pillars  painted  with  blade  paint, 
and  the  cavities  of  the  injured  stone^work  filled  up  with  cement.  The 
well-known  oak  stall- work,  formerly  in  Jesus  College  Chapel.  Cam- 
bridge, has  received  one  more  coat  of  thick  yellow  paint,  but  this  time 
grained  in  the  usual  manner  of  imitators  of  oak. 

'*  Your  committee  regret  that,  if  it  was  necessary  to  replace  the  old 
roof  of  Guilden  Morden  church  by  a  deal  one,  a  design  more  in  socord- 
anre  with  the  solidity  and  genernl  character  of  old  work  was  not  chosen. 

"  Extensive  works  are  in  hand  in  Holy  Trinity  church.  Hildersham. 
The  chancel  has  been  already  rebuilt,  with  Middle<-Pointed  windows, 
and  tiled  throughout :  the  altar  is  elevated  on  four  steps,  and  an  open 
roof  of  high  pitch  put  on  ;  and  some  long  benches  of  oak,  with  panelled 
fronts  and  heavy  carved  ends,  arranged  stallwise  along  the  noith  and 
south  walls.  The  walls  of  the  north  aisle  have  been  raised  two  feet, 
the  old  roof  replaced  by  a  bourded  lean-to,  and  a  new  Middle-Pointed 
window  inserted  in  its  west  end.  Crosses  have  been  replaced  on  the 
gables  of  the  roof. 

"  Your  committee  have  to  express  their  sorrow  at  the  prematore 
death  of  Mr.  Cari^enter,  in  whom  the  Church  has  lost  one  of  her  mosit 
zealous  and  devoted  architects.  His  works  are  too  well  known  to  need 
special  notice  here. 

'*  Cambridge  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  its  townsmnn^ 
Mr.  Rattee.  To  the  establishment  of  his  carving  works  the  suoeesalol 
carrying  out  of  many  of  the  restorations  that  have  taken  place  is  doe. 
He  well  deserved  the  position  to  which  his  skill  and  uprightness  raised 
him  :  his  habits  of  punctuality  and  patient  consideration  rendered  hiia 
an  important  help  to  the  clergyman  in  overcoming  the  many  difficakieB 
which  attend  changes  in  Church  arrangement.  Besides  this,  he  had 
acquired  latterly  a  considerable  experience,  which  enabled  him  to 
with  good  effect  in  matters  of  restoration. 

"  Among  the  papers  read  during  the  past  year  was  one  on  tht 
nection  between  Heraldry  and  Eoclesiology,  by  Mr.  Norria  Deck ; 
the  Buildings  at  King's  College,  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Evans,  accompanied  hij 
curious  extracts  from  the  College  Reports  and  Registeia  ;  on  Ancient 
Crosses  and  Churches  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  by  Mr.  W.  Lloyd  Jones ;  Qs 
the  Churches  of  Poynings,  Conway,  Deerhurst,  and  S.  Nidiolas,  Yar- 
mouth, by  Messrs.  C.  J.  Evans,  Brundrit,  HaUen,  and  Martin :  on 
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Wanning  of  Churches,  and  the  Symbolism'of  King*8  College  Chapel, 
by  Mr.  S.  B.  Oonld. 

"  In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  remark  that  the  usefulnew 
of  societies  like  yours  ia  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  church 
restorations  it  has  been  able  to  promote  or  direct,  so  much  as  by  the 
number  of  its  members  and  the  interest  excited  among  them  in  the 
study  of  Ecclesiolcgy. 

'*  The  eiutet  aim  of  such  societies  must  be  for  ever  chang^g  accord- 
ing to  the  progress  of  architectural  sdenoe.  If  any  one  desires  to  see 
what  they  were  in  days  gone  by.  let  him  turn  to  the  earlier  volumes  of 
their  transactions.  There  he  will  find  that  the  members  were  to  the 
society  as  the  stones  to  a  building  :  one  brought  the  rubbing  of  a 
Brass,  another  the  copy  of  a  Moulding,  and  every  contribution  of  this 
kind  was  then  a  real  discovery,  and  a  valuable  addition  to  the  fabric. 

"And  the  principle  that  directed  this  is  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then; 
No  one  who  aspires  to  a  higher  name  than  that  of  a  dilettante  can  ever 
discard  the  rule  and  pencil.  Knowledge  derived  from  books  a  man 
can  hardly  ever  make  his  own.  But  here  we  are  told  that  architectural 
societies  have  done  their  work,  and  are  no  longer  of  use ;  for  that  the 
field  of  architectural  science  has  been  explored  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  it.  But  if  the  principle  above  is  true,  here  is  a  grave  error. 
We  can  no  longer  certainly  hope  to  make  discoveries,  but  we  can  go 
on  collecting  examples  as  individuals,  and  displapng  them  and  olas^ 
sifying  them  as  a  society*  Our  experience  in  numerous  church  res« 
torations  convinoes  us  more  and  more  of  the  great  importance  of  ecde^ 
Biological  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent  of  a  parish.  And 
here  lies  our  work  in  the  University  :  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  science  gathered  from  results  already  obtained ;  to 
promote  the  love  of  the  study  as  a  duty,  not  as  an  amusement ;  and  to 
do  this  OUT  members  must  as  heretofore,  examine  churches  for  them- 
selves, and  carefully  study  their  peculiarities.  So  will  un  architecture 
N^orthy  of  the  name  renovate  our  ruined  parish  churches,  enable  us  to 
»nstnict  new  ones  with  some  of  the  spirit  in  which  those  ancient 
!)qilders  worked,  and  to  deck  them  with  many  a  rich  device  and  oma^ 
oent.  for,  as  has  been*well  said.  '  Ooo  hath  nowhere  revealed  that  He 
lelighteth  to  dwell  beggarly.' " 

There  being  no  paper  to  be  read  before  the  Society,  the  meeting  ad- 
oumed  ontil  Dec.  5th. 


The  third  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Society's  roomv^ 
n  Wednesday  evening,  Deo.  5th.  The  chair  was  taken  by  the  Rev. 
r.  R.  Loard.  M.A..  Trmity  College,  in  the  absence  of  the  President. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  had  been  read  and  con- 
rmed.  the  Secretary  read  a  few  notes  on  the  extensive  restorations 
lat  have  lately  taken  place  at  Holy  Trinity  church.  Hildersham. 

The  Rev.  H.  R.  Luard,  M.A..  then  read  a  paper  on  the  Cave  at 
oyatoo,  and  after  a  short  discussion  on  the  original  purpose  of  the  ex*^ 
ivatton*  and  the  meaning  of  the  sculptures  on  its  walls,  the  meeting 
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ARCHrrECTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A  coMMiTTBB  meeting  was  held  on  December  10,  1855.  IVemt 
Lord  A.  Compton  in  the  chair,  Revde.  D.  Morton,  H.  De  Saosmtrez, 
C.  Lattrell  West,  T.  James,  H.  J.  Bigge,  W.  Batten,  &c. 

The  following  were  elected  members : — Rev.  J.  T.  Hallett,  Bringtos, 
and  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  Architect,  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London. 

Presents  were  made  of  some  perforated  flue  tiles,  manufactured  \ff 
Minton,  from  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  C.  Bagot.  Records  of  Rocking- 
ham Forest,  privately  printed,  from  Sir  Arthur  Broke,  Bart.  Anutstic 
drawings  of  the  new  middle  school  at  Bloxham,  from  O.  E.  Street, 
Esq.  A  large  collection  of  drawings  of  open  seats,  &c..  from  the 
Church  Building  Society.  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Soctetj  of 
Lancashire,  the  Cambrian  Archsological,  and  the  Bucks  Architectanl 
Societies. 

The  plans  for  Winwick  church  were  re-discussed,  and  the  raising 
the  walls  of  the  nave  much  deprecated. 

In  conformity  with  a  request  from  the  Northamptonshire  Educatiooal 
Society,  a  sub- committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  nb* 
committee  of  that  Society  in  respect  to  the  site  and  plans  for  the  TViin* 
ing  School  to  be  established  at  Peterborough.  A  sub-committee  wis 
also  formed  to  communicate  with  the  London  and  Diocesan  Chorch 
Building  Societies,  on  the  expediency  of  giving  their  grants  to  new 
churches,  with  respect  to  the  awumnt  of  area  rather  than  to  the  tumkr 
of  sittings. 

The  Rev.  N.  Lightfoot,  of  IsHp,  was  recommended  to  the  geneisl 
meeting  as  a  Secretary  in  the  room  of  the  late  Rev.  H.  Rose. 

The  committee  for  placing  a  memorial  window  to  Mr.  Roie,  is 
Brington  church,  reported  to  this  committee  that  the  contrihatiost 
were  coming  in  satisfactorily,  and  that  they  expect  enough  to  place  a 
design  of  the  highest  class  of  art  in  the  east  window  of  the  chancel. 

A  committee  meeting  was  held  on  February  1 1 ;  the  Rev.  O.  Robbios, 
Rural  Dean,  in  the  chair ;  the  following  new  members  were  elected  :— 
Rev.  W.  Locock,  Vicar  of  East  Haddon ;  Rev.  H.  L.  Elliott,  S.  Giles, 
Northampton. 

The  secretary  stated  that  the  Rev.  N.  Lightfoot,  Rector  of  lalip,  had 
accepted  of  the  secretaryship  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  H.  Rote ; 
that  the  sub-committee  appointed  to  confer  with  the  snb*committec  of 
the  Educational  Society  bad  met  at  Peterborough,  and  fixed  on  the  site 
for  the  proposed  training  schools ;  that  the  committee  for  memonliziqg 
the  church-building  societies  to  give  grants  according  to  the  area,  not 
according  to  the  number  of  sittings,  had  not  yet  drawn  up  their  iqioit. 

The  following  presents  were  laid  upon  the  table  : — "  Bryan's  Map 
of  Northampton/'  from  Wm.  Hopkinson,  Esq. ;  **  Transactions"  of  the 
Essex  Archaeological  Society ;  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  ArehMlogv ; 
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and  a  paper  on  '*  Brick  Building/'  read  before  the  S.  Alban'a  Society, 

by  Rev.  R.  Gee. 
There  were  laid  on  the  table,  purchased  by  the  Society,  '*  The  Mid- 

land  Counties   Hiatorical  Collector/'   and  the   *' Ecclesiologist"   for 

February. 
It  was  reaolyed  that  the  book-cases  be  enlarged  according  to  the  spe* 

cification ;  that  the  librarian  be  empowered  to  exchange  some  of  the 
books  presented  by  Earl  Spencer ;  his  lordship*s  permission  having  been 
already  obtained.     Mr.  Law  attended  with  his  revised  plans  for  Win* 
wick  church,  in  which  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  not  to 
raise  the  nave  walls  was  carried  out ;  this  was  in  agreement  with  the 
architect's  own  views.     Other  plans  for  the  restoration  of  North  Kib- 
worth  church,  in  Leicestershire,  were  examined  and  approved.     Brack- 
ley,  Lichfield,  or  Doncaster,  were  mentioned  as  likely  places  for  the 
spring  meeting.     Mr.  Buttin  urged  on  the  committee  the  case  of  S. 
Sepulchre's  church,  with  a  view  to  commence  shortly  the  proposed 
enlargement  and  restoration. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 


8.  Helen^  North  Elkington,  Lincolnshire. — ^This  church  has  been 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Teulon  in  First- Pointed.  Its  dimensions  are  very  small, 
being  only  45  feet  in  length  by  21  feet  6  in.  There  is  no  constructional 
distinction,  except  a  rise  of  two  steps,  between  the  nave  and  chancel, 
the  sanctuary  rising  upon  one  more.  The  windows  are — at  the  west 
end — two  lancets  widely  spaced,  and  above  a  bold  quatrefoil : — on  the 
south  side  we  find  two  lancets  east  and  west  of  side  door,  and  in  the 
western  portion  of  the  nave  a  two-light  window  under  a  single  hood, 
and  two  lancets  in  the  chancel : — on  the  north  side  there  are  only  two 
lancets  in  the  nave,  the  vestry  lining  the  chancel.  The  east  window  is 
I  triplet,  with  nookshafta  and  moulded  heads.  There  is  a  south  porch, 
md  a  western  bell-cot  of  wood.  The  sanctuary  is  fitted  with  an  altar 
not  raised  on  a  footpace),  and  sedile- benches  unnecessarily  against 
K>tb  the  north  and  south  wall.  The  chancel  contains  longitudinal 
tenches ;  the  one  next  the  wall  on  the  south  side  being  elevated  for 
?tying  the  service.  The  pulpit  faces  it.  projecting,  like  that  at  Beaulieu, 
rom  the  north  wall,  and  retiring  northward  into  a  recess  which 
ffords  room  for  the  staircase  to  the  left  of  the  vestry  entrance.  Its 
ead,  and  that  of  the  vestry-door  touch,  and^  being  of  the  same  height 
nd  width,  have  the  e£fect  of  overgrown  sedilia.  We  do  not  think  this 
Jicitoufl.  The  font  stands  centrically  at  the  west  end  entrance.  On 
ie  whole  we  think  this  is  a  favourable  specimen  of  a  type  of  church, 
hich  m  the  more  difficult  to  build  in  proportion  to  its  simplicity  and 
>n0eqtient  poverty  of  resource. 

//o/y  IHat/y.  Stapkton,  Gloucestershire, — A  hideous  church  here,  with 
I  old  tower  of  small  interest,  has  been  replaced  by  a  Pointed  building, 

much  merit  and  much  costliness,  by  the  munificence  of  the  Bishop 
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(whosfe  palacfe  is  at  Sttfpkton),  by  Mr.  Norton*  The  d»fl*w 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  chancel  by  tiie  'ttntttee  of 
the  impropriatdt,  a  minor,  ha^  beeti  happily  mitici««d  ;  and  the  new  de- 
sign is  no'w  Complete,  wkh  considerable  iffipron^eneota  npcni'the  cvigioal 
drawings  which  were  formerly  noticed  in  our  pages.  We  may  te« 
mention,  with  the  higher  commendation,  that  Mr.  ifwUm  has  made  a 
^practice  df  r«dM'diiig  by  the  aid  of  photognqphy  the  «zaot  aute  of  ttai 
hncient  bnilditags  Whidh  he  is  Called  upofi'tb  destm^.  «r  to  "  raUxe." 

S.  -— ,  Wuih&m,  und  8.  — ,  Smilwwl.— These  aie  t^  smsft  ud 
feekpfensiTfe  dhapels  fn  ttie  fmsk  of  AudoHrer,  Hants.  They  «e  ^«y 
^imilin'  in  bbfatracti^,  except  thfett  SiJi«llil^l  has  ■&  %ttle,  ^^dhem  ealf 
ehancel  "and  nave.  Of  the  two  #6  prefer  the  wmOIa  btaildittg,  tk 
teU-cote  of  Mtrhich  h  fkr  »<»«  pleasing  ^than  thtft  df  ila  sister  <eiUfiee, 
Ivhidh  sterns  t6  ns  titiduly  bqtua^e  and  heavy*  Thie  afdbitsot  (Mr. 
Wbfte.)  had  p^o««^  irooden^fhuned  windeiwa.  which  the  ChxaA 
Bofilditr^  Society  ^refused  to  aatictidn.  This  ftftirhibltiuii  wiH  be  advas* 
tageous  to  the  appearance  of  the  chapels ;  tot  -Mr.  White%  iuiKglit 
wooden  windows  are  anything  but  beautiful.  The  ritualistic  arrange- 
ment of  these  chapels  is,  we  need  not  say,  unexceptionable. 

8. ,  Jxford,  Wilts. — ^This  is  a  very  humble  building,  plaiw  fcr 

which  were  first  prepared  by  a  local  builder,  whose  ideas  of  ehoith 
arrangement  were  not  vety  defiaite.  Mr.  White's  aid  was  invoked 
after  the  works  were  commenced.  He  has  produced  a  chapel,  cob- 
aistiog  of  chancel  and  nave,  correctly  fitted  and  arranged,  capslde  of 
holding  15%  persons,  for  the  sum  of  £415. 

i5.  Mary,  DuitMd,  Sed/Zon^.^Mr.  Slater's  designs  for  this  cbuzch 
bahibit  a  very  pleasing  reproduction  of  a  moderate-sized  village  cborcii, 
with  an  expression  'of  the  local  character  of  one  aoroaa  the  Bordet. 
The  plan  consists  df  a  westen^  tower»  an  unclerestoned  nave  of  foor 
*bays  with  aisles;  chancel,  with  aisles  of  a  single  -bay,  prolonging  those 
bf  the  n«ve>  and  deep  sauctaary  beyond,  with  sacristy  to  the  noidi. 
The  4tyle  is  Barly  Middle-Pointed,  with  severe  geometrical  tracery  (is 
whidh  a  copious 'use  is  made  of  the  uufoliated  circle)  in  the  east  wiadov 
•of  three  lights,  and  in  the  side  windows  of  the  aisles,  (all  of  then  of 
two  lights,  varying  in  the  head,)  of  which  there  are  four  in  the  noith 
nave  aisle,  three  to  the  south,  the  porch  filling  the  second  bay,  and  one 
in  the  sodth  dhancel'^aisle.;  besides  which,  this  aisle  has  an  east  and 
webt  window,  eabh  'of  a  single  >light.     The  tower  window  is  a  ooopiet 
of  two-flight  winddws,  visible  from  the  church.     The  pillars  are  alter- 
tiately  circular  and  octagonal,  or  rather  (as  there  are  only  four  bayt) 
the  central  pillar  and  the  responds  are  of  the  latter  design,  the  first  ssd 
third  pUhur  being  round.    All  the  arches,  particularly  the  chancel-arch, 
are  boldly  moulded  in  the  effective  style  which  Mr.  Slater  has  learnt  in 
Oarpenter'a  school.      The  massive  tower  is  divided  by  striqgooiirses 
into  four  stages  of  unequal  dimensions,  and  rising  a  stage  and  ahslf 
•above  the  ridge  of  the  roof.    It  »  efifeclivcly  buttressed,  and  the  sfper- 
most  story  contains  a  two-light  belfry  window  in  every  lisca.    IV 
tower  is  crowned  wi^n  the  \pteapet  with  a  low  oct^^^Doal  spire,  or 
mtber  capping  of  «tone,  4ar  whieh  there  is  ^Spotoh  autiiori«9^ ;  and  will 
no  d6idit  be  effsotilreaa  the  magaifioslkt  aceaeor^  ^vhieh  k  kplsoei 
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wUck  wonld  dwxf  %  nvm  ilendM  ^pM.    T^  Mfi7«4togf  iff  ^^ 
pmoked  from  ^  mevol  ejMertd  ioteiiMUy  %^  ^9  «onb-«MBt  %ffgU  «f 
the  town.    The  WMt  dow  is  8ii»|p]»  »n4  broiid.  whi«bi  ip  q^  fj^ 
dMndeiistio  of  |he  pcureh.    la  Mgafd  to  ritwl  anvAgeiQ^^lfj.  Ih? 
chancel  risea  with  tVQ  8le|Ni  at  the  archt  another  %t  |he  cognmniqeT 
meat  of  the  aanetuary,  two  mere  eatt  of  the  veatry  door,  ead  U^  foot- 
pace.   The  acdilk  ave  lri|ile»  of  an  equal  height,  tiefoiled  in  the  h/eadL 
with  a  fenestella  to  the  east  not  trefoiled.  eod  eentaining  emifiPff 
and  piaciaa.    The  ehanoel  proper  ia  henched  ateUwiae  with  two  rpwa 
of  leeti  and  deak-iironta  for  the  chorietera.    A  high  oh^ce]i*«creei|» 
we  aie  gUd  to  ohacnre,  la  not  forgotten.    The  design  is  pretty  o/ 
two  baya  united  in  a  feneatriform  head  on  each  side  of  the  portf^ 
which  is  aurmounted  by  a  Croee.     The  pulpit,  which  ia  hexagonal, 
atanda  at  the  north-eaat  angle  of  the  nave,  mounted  hy  five  atep^.  The 
foot  will,  we  believe,  be  to  the  left  of  the  aouth  entrance.     The  aeate 
are  uniform,  with  aUeye.  leaving  the  piUara  dear  towards  the  aisles. 
On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  design  deserving  of  greet  praise,  for  i^ 
simplicity  and  solidity,  harmonising  so  well  with  the  scenery  in  which 
the  church  ia  to  atand.    We  congratulate  the  churchmen  ^  Dunkeld 
on  their  "  aeoond  temple  "  being  so  worthy,  though  so  small,  a  com- 
panion to  tiie  andent  eathedral* 


NBW  SCHOOLS  AND  PARSONAQES. 

/MMrneea,  Beotlnd.-^lAt*  Slater  is  about  to  build  extensive  aohooli 
for  the  Biahop  of  Moray  and  Rosa,  at  InvemesSf  in  additioi^  to  tbove  iji 
cooneotioii  with  the  proposed  oatbedral.  B«tensive  accommodation 
provided  in  a  building,  of  much,  but  dignified  simplicity,  characterises 
the  design.  The  boys*  and  girls'  schools  are  alike  in  design*  apd  «E^ifa 
compriae  an  *'  L  "  shaped  room,  measuring  50  ft.  0  in.  in  one  direption, 
and  42  ft.  9  in.  in  another,  with  a  width  of  18  ft  There  ere,  moreover, 
daaa^rcoms,  18  ft.  by  14  ft..  cloak*rooms,  lie.  The  master's  and  mil- 
treaa'a  honaea  have  each  three  bed-rooms.  The  scholaatic  buildiegs 
ire  of  a  single  story  in  height,  and  a  skilful  use  has  been  made  of 
lormera  to  light  them.  These  schools  are,  we  beer,  the  ceutre  and 
he  visible  proof  of  a  most  interesting  Church  movement  in  the  impor- 
ant  town  of  Invemeaa. 

Pmrochml  md  Iiuhuinal  Sch^h,  lAndfiild,  SiiMMr.*^A  considerable 
nd  well-arranged  group,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  comprising  school-rooms  for 
oj8>  g;irla,  and  infants,  with  lavatories,  &c. ;  but  no  class-rooms.  The 
tyle  ia  a  good  Pointed,  with  the  windows  in  dormers,  with  the  gables 
ipped. 

Ldndfieid  Rectory,  Sussex.-^A  large  but  appropriate  building,  by 
It,  Clarke,  in  rather  late  Third- Pointed  style.     An  angle- turret,  with 

door  in  it,  gives  much  picturesque  character  to  the  design.  It  ia 
irmotuit^d  hy  a  apiielet  carrying  a  eane.  The  offieea  group  well 
ith  thm  heme. 
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The  panonage  at  Kingston,  Stnreyi  by  the  aame  architect,  ii  a  {M- 
tnraque  reviTal  of  the  domestic  Tudor  pattern,  appropriate  ao  aear 
Hampton  Court.  Bold  bows  and  oriels,  half  timbering,  with  tilei  io  the 
intersticea,  and  black  and  red  brick  combine  to  produce  a  ttrikiiig 
ensemble.  The  only  misgiving  which  arises  is,  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  a  fire  unfortunately  broke  out  ?  The  morality  of  combDid- 
ble  construction  is  a  serious  question  of  the  day.  which  must  be  aolTed 
at  all  cost  of  beauty  imperilled. 

Mr.  Teuton's  schools  at  Swth  Weald,  Essex,  are  pretty  in  oatfiae. 
The  school-room  measures  44  feet  by  1 8  feet.  There  are  sepaiate 
boys'  and  girls'  entrances,  and  we  conclude  it  will  be  divided  by  a 
moveable  screen.  We  are  sorry  to  see  only  a  single  bedroom  in  tbe 
dwellitag-house.  a  provision  perfectly  inadequate  unless  it  ia  rigor- 
ouply  reserved  for  a  spinster  schoolmistress  :  which,  however,  we  coa- 
clude  to  be  the  case,  as  it  stands  next  the  girls'  entrance. 

The^  schools  at  Nettlewold^aho  by  Mr.  Teulon — have  not  much 
architectural  character ;  but  they  are  very  spacious,  compreheDding  a 
girls*  school-room,  measuring  68  feet,  and  a  boys'  45  feet  loog,  beta 
being  18  feet  wide.  The  house,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  three  bed- 
rooms. 

8.  Audries,  ^SomeraeMtW.— This  new  school,  with  master's  boose 
attached,  is  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Norton.  The  school-rooo 
is  well*ananged  and  well-lighted.  It  is  3^  feet  long  by  16  feet  bioad; 
and  there  is  a  class-room.  The  style  is  an  unostentatious  Pointed; 
and  a  double  bell- gable  has  much  character. 

AhertUery,  South  Wales, — This  school  is  designed  by  Mr.  Nortoo, 
whose  church  at  this  place  we  have  already  described.  It  is  an  oopre- 
tending  structure ;  in  late  Pointed.  The  levels  have  been  jadidoasij 
treated.     We  question  the  use  of  bargeboards  in  a  stone  structure. 

Walmer  Schools^  Kent. — This  is  a  well-designed  group  of  schools,  by 
Mr.  Clarke,  coubisting  of  boytt*  and  girls'  school-rooms,  connected,  in  s 
T  shape  by  an  infants*  school-room,  with  separate  porches,  and  two 
spacious  class*rooms.  The  material  is  brick,  and  the  windows  bare 
wooden  frames  and  menials.  The  style  is  unpretendingly  Pouted; 
and  we  like  the  simplicity  and  avoidance  of  exaggerated  oraamefit 
The  offices — a  most  important  part  of  school  arrangements— are  not 
shown. 

Hallow,  Worcestershire. — A  well-arranged  school,  designed  by  Mr. 
Hopkins,  of  Worcester,  in  n  good  pointed  style.  The  square  b^ 
turret,  canying  a  clock,  and  roofed  in  a  pjrramidal  shingM  qpire,  ii 
picturesque ;  but  loses  dignity  by  being  placed  merely  over  the  entrance 
porch. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 


8.  Giles,  Bodiam,  Sussex. — The  restoration  of  this  Texy  pretty  fittk 
church — commenced  years  back,  in  that  of  the  chancel  by  Caipenter 
— has  been  recently  completed.     The  exceedingly  nanbw  aisles  have 
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been  rebuilt  of  a  somewhat  larger  width,  and  a  font  with  lofty  cover 
has  been  placed  at  the  west  end.     A  reredos,  partly  of  marble,  oyer 
heavy  however  in  design,  has  been  erected,  and  oaken  seats,  resem* 
bltng  those  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster-square,  have  been  placed 
in  the  nave.     Several  of  the  windows  have  also  heen  filled  with  painted 
glass.    We  were  sorry  to  see  so  infelicitous  a  pattern  chosen  for  the 
iron  sanctuary  screen.    The  western  tower  (curious  for  its  being  oh- 
long,  in  lieu  of  square,)  has  been  slightly  raised  ;  but,  unfortunately* 
the  characteristic  and  rare  Middle-Pointed  angle  pinnacle,  which  ex« 
isted  in  a  mutilated  state,  has  been  replaced  by  an  ordinary  bea- 
con turret,  emhattled  after  the  common  Kentish  type.     The  change 
is  an  archseological  loss.     There  is  now  a  north  porch.     With  the  ex* 
ceptiona  we  have  pointed  out,  the  restoration  merits  much  praise  for 
the  good  feeling  which  it  exhibits. 

jiii  Saints,  Middleton  Sioney,  Oxfordshire. — This  church  in  its  old 
aspect  presented  a  west  tower  of  First- Pointed,  a  nave  with  aisles,  (the 
nave  itself  exhibiting  an  early  First- Pointed  arcade,  with  capitals,  cir- 
cular pillars  and  foliated  chancel  arch  of  the  same  date ;  while  Third- 
Pointed  characterised  the  aisles,  windows  and  clerestory,)  and  a  First- 
Pointed  chancel,  partly  altered  into  Third-Pointed.     There  was,  more- 
over, to  the  north  a  modem  mortuary  chapel,  of  the  Jersey  family* 
imitating  indifferently  a  Middle-Pointed  transept.     The  fittings  were 
a  collection  of  heterogeneous  pews.     Mr.  Teulon  is  refitting  the  in- 
terior of  the  church  with  seats  facing  uniformly  east ;  a  pulpit  on  the 
north-east  angle  of  the  nave ;  prayer-desk  facing,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
west ;  and  longitudinal  seats  in  the  chancel.     The  new  east  window,  of 
five   lights,  exhibits  intersecting  tracery  foliated;  and   the  mortuary 
chapel  is  being  recast  into  good  Pointed,  and  arranged  to  stand  paral- 
lel with  the  axis  of  the  church,  under  its  own  gable,  with  a  circular 
east  window.     The  tower  is  thrown  open  to  the  church. 

iS.  John,  Wateringbury,  Kent, — This  church,  which  had  been  incon- 
gruously enlarged  by  a  nondescript  addition,  and  a  large  vestry  on 
the  north  side,  is  to  be  remodelled  by  Mr.  Clarke,  and  to  have  an 
appropriate  south  aisle,  the  present  south  porch  being  rebuilt  and 
improyed.  The  style — to  suit  the  existing  structure,  and  to  retain 
some  original  details — ^is  Third-Pointed,  but  of  a  fair  kind. 

iS.  Michael,  East  Peckham,  Kent — ^is  to  be  rearranged  and  generally 
restored,  by  the  same  architect.  The  chancel  of  this  church  has  a 
iruiious  northward  deviation  from  the  axis  of  the  nave.  The  present 
yewm  are  of  the  worst  kind ;  and  a  south  chancel-aisle  is  occupied  by 
I  8quire*s  pew,  which  (unfortunately) — though  we  can  scarcely  believe 
his — is  not  to  be  removed  in  the  alterations.  Mr.  Clarke  substi- 
utes  open  seats  in  the  rest  of  the  church,  and  arranges  the  chancel  satis- 
actorily  with  longitudinal  stall- seats,  aud  improves  the  levels  through- 
>at.      But  we  hope  the  prayer-desk  in  the  nave  will  not  be  executed. 

S,  Thomas  the  Martyr,  Brentwood, — Here  an  unfortunate  modem 
tuilding^,  of  about  twenty  years  ago,  is  to  be  improved  in  its  chancel 
»7  Mr.  Clarke.  He  transforms  the  present  broad  chancel  into  a  chancel 
ad  aislea  ;  the  latter  transversely  gabled  in  two  bays,  and  by  parclosea 
nd  fitting*  produces  a  greatly  improved  ecclesiastical  effect.  We 
hoald  like  to  see  this  in  actual  execution. 
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dmwingi  for  Ibe  retloiafiioa  •£  this  ckorclk  The  phn  is.  a  mi9  imI 
chssoel.  not  ditttiagniihed  eslnnfttty*  m  sorlk  «Uq  n^i  mrhing  ta 
tiie  cactreBM-  east  eodk  aad  a  waatem  t««pet.  Mr.  Nortoa  poapaias  ta  ifr 
■wve  the  gaU«r3t  audi  reavraoga  the  ckacch*  efpeeiaUy  by  raaMna;  a 
huge  mooMoient  which  nonv  occupiea  the  whola  o£  tha  aoflli  sida  a( 
tha  aanetuary  to  the  north  tiiie  of  lb*  north  chaiM^  aade ;  aad  ta 
break  the  great  length  of  the  aouth  tide  by  throwing  onl  %  amU  tiaft* 
aept  and  a  parrh.  It  seema  a  8a£e.  and  jqdicioua  xaatomiion. :.  te  cuk 
window  is  a  mean  apecimoi  of  Third-Fbinted*  bat  not  ia  so  bad  a 
state  as  to  make  renewal  neceasary.  The  sonlh  wail  of  tha  nave  is 
to  be  ueariy  rebuilt,  and  better  windows  inserted.  At  paeseat  it  il 
Kghted  mainly  by  some  dormer  windows,  added  in  the  earl^  part  of  ths 
17tb  century  to  the  nave  roof.  We  regret  to  see  the  8tidl«wise  seato 
in  the  restored  chancel  still  appropriated  to  the  Dahe  of  Sulheiknd. 

QataigMr  Catkedral,  Briimif. — ^The  two  west  towara  of  thia  catbednl 
nerer  had  their  spires  built.  Modem  domical  cappings  had  becK  sddsd 
and  have  been  removed,  and  bow  lofty  spires  of  grasate  are  bdag 
raised  in  accordasoa  with  the  style  of  the  rathedia^.  The  aidnlccl 
ia  M.  Bigot. 


NOTICES  AND  AN8WBRS  TO  OORRBSPONmNTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologui. 

Sia« — A  friend  of  mine  who  holds  a  liring  in  Noifolk*  tella  me  ia  a 
recent  letter,  that  it  is  an  old  stsinding  cnstaia  in  his  pariah  to  deck 
the  church  with  evergreens,  &c.  on  Whitmm^Dajf.  I  do  not  know  if 
this  custom  is  prevalent  in  Norfolk  generally,  and  I  haipie  never  n»et  inth 
it  elsewhere,  except  in  cases  where  it  has  been  introduced  of  late  yean. 

In  Berkshire  such  decoration  is  very  general  at  £aatar»  but  this  i» 
the  only  case  I  know  of  a  Whitsun  decking. 

My  correspondent  adds  that  it  is  ao<  done  at  Easter.  Thinking  this 
remnant  of  old  customs  might  interest  soma  of  your  readers^  I  hsvc 
sent  you  these  few  liues,  and  remain 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

March  4lA.  T.  F.  IL 

8.  michabl's  sbbyawts'  school,  waktaqx. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Eedeeiologiet. 

8,  ArpyU'Pimee,  March  11,  18M. 

Sib, — In  the  notioe  of  these  plans  in  yonr  last  number,  yeai  obacrve 
you  "  had  almost  forgotten  to  meotioo  the  raateiial  of  the  walla*  whiek 
is  brick — yeUow,  red,  and  bladc-'-'Brrattged  oriiaflsentalfy.'* 

As  thia  remark  was  isade  evidentiy  after  you  hsyd  ntened  the 
plans,  you  will  be  ^ad  to  be  cenracted ;  l^r  the  whole  ia  o#  (ESifiifea- 
ter  stone,  with  a  fcw  single  bands,  plititha,  and  alternate  'wonasoara  of 
armies  in  red  biick^ 

Thia  eonrectien  is  the  move  »eceM*r)%  i»  oedca  Ua  oa«n«y  aft  afi 
a  true  impression,  because  the  whole  htdU&ag  brftagv  witii^  mi  Iha 
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Bimpleit  and  most  mezpensive  obaracter— with  the  exception  of  the 
oratory — (coBting  in  all  only  £2,500,)  one  most  in  some  measure 
depend  upon  M  the  attainable  aid  that  colour  will  afford ;  and  this 
eoaUDation  already  promiBes— «o  far  as  can  be  teen  at  present — a  far 
richer  and  more  pleasing  effect  than  if  it  were  built  of  brick  alone, 
and  the  grey  of  this  stone  especially  is  one  which  oomea  out  into 
admiNLble  relief  by  oontrast  with  the  red. 

I  am»  sir,  yoor's  faithfully, 

William  Whitb. 

Ocrr  Teaders  will  lemember  that  an  alteration  for  the  worse  was 
made  sdme  months  ago  in  the  Sunday  Services  at  the  Chapel  of  S. 
Mark's  Oollege,  Chelsea.  The  following  document  shows  the  present 
posture  of  affairs. 

At  a  meedtig  of  the  <Oouneil  for  8.  Maik's  College,  heU  at  Westminster, 
on  Fiiiif,  Mavrh  7th«  1886,  the  foUowing  Reply  to  the  Memorialists  on  the 
subject  of  the  Ghspel  Service  was  agreed  upon  : — 

"The  Council  of  S.  Mark's  Col^ge  beg  to  ackuowledge  the  receipt  of 
▼artoos  commuDicatioDS  on  the  subject  of  a  recent  alteration  in  the  mode  of 
performing  Divine  Service  in  the  Uollege  Chapel,  and  in  particular  of  a  Me- 
morial numeroosW  signed,  end  nreiented  by  ABshdeaoon  Thorp. 

**  The  iUness  of  tlie  Bishop  or  London,  which  compelled  the  Council  in  the 
latter  part  of  fa^t  year  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  the 
returning  a  reply  to  the  Memorialistf,  precludes  them  still  from  having  any 
renewed  Conference  with  the  Bishop  on  the  subject. 

"  The  Council  sympathise  with  the  feeling  which  they  understand  to  be 
ezpf«ssed  by  the  Memorialists,  tfast  the  Pupils  of  this  great  Institution  of  the 
'Oburoh  df  England  should  betiained  to  take  part  in  those  Services  whieh 
have  the  aid  of  the  ingheat  kind  of  Ecclesiastiodl  Music,  but  at  the  same -time 
th^  see^^raat  advantage  in  the  Pupils  beiag  accustomed  also  to  Services  more 
suited  to  the  powers,  wants,  and  wishes  of  ordinary  Parish  Congregations." 

"With  respect  to  the  last  sentence  of  this  "  Reply,*'  we  can  only  say 
tliat  we  should  have  thought  the  time  of  the  pupils  of  S.  Mark's 
College  might  be  better  employed  than  in  teaching  them  things  which 
they  are  sure  to  have  learnt  too  .well  before  they  oome  there. 

Mr.  OUphant'e  recent  productions,  completed  at  designed,.in  painted 
glass,  decidedly  ahow  artistic  feeling.  A  large  east  window  at  Shir- 
ley church,  Suxrey,  («  inew  church  by  Mr.  Scott),  in  memory  of  the 
late  Ixtt-d  ]|^don.  manifests  an  appreciation  of  the  Jdiddle  style ;  only 
we  miss  a  due  proportion  of  white  glass,  a  defect  for  which  the  artiat 
8  not  responsible.  In  the  east  and  west  windows  of  S.  John  Baptist, 
Stamford,  he  has  been  unfortunately  compelled  to  produce  pictures 
rrespective  of  the  mullions.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  east  window, 
epresenting  the  Ascension  in  the  three  central  lights,  the  system  has 
leen  nmde  as  little  objeetiondble  as  could  be  by  a  judicious  adoption  of 
aiiopi«s.  inthe  we«t*window,  howeiver, i^presentmg  the  Epiphany  in 
▼e  lights.  Our  Lord  is  thrown  in  vmcentrically.  ^e  trust,  as  thh 
'indow  is  only  in  cartoon,  that  Mr.  Ohphant  >will'teotify  the  arrange- 
ient.  Mr.  Oliphant  has  directed  considerable  study  to  ancient  Qer- 
an  ^Istss,  which  gives  a  specialty  to  his  style. 
#rjsocil«s,So/(qp.— rA  correspondent  informs  us,  that  in  .passing  last 
ontli  throi^  the  remote -little  vdlage  of  .Knockin  (in  North  Shrop- 
Lire,  ckMC  to  As  Welah:boideK)»  Jbe  obaenred  that  s  flat  skylight  win- 
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dow,  simUv  to  those  sometimes  seen  in  hiCtOTj  roofs,  had  been  in- 
serted M  the  roof  of  the  church.  The  church  was  restored  a  few  ynn 
ago  (we  believe  almost  rebuilt)  with  some  regard  to  ecclesiastic^ 
propriety.  Our  correspondent  farther  informs  U8»  that  on  inquiry  be 
was  told  this  extraordinary  piece  of  vandalism  was  committed  by  the 
curate  (the  incumbent  being  non-resident),  without  the  consent  of  the 
parish,  because  the  church  is  hot  quite  light  enough  for  him,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  stained  glass  having  been  inserted  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Bridgeman  family,  which  glass  he  actually  wished  to  hate 
removed.  We,  of  course,  only  state  the  facts  as  we  have  received  tbeoB ; 
but  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  circumstances  sufficiently  strong  to  jus- 
tify such  a  monstrous  disfigurement  of  a  church,  as  that  attributed  by 
our  correspondent  to  the  curate  of  Knockin. 

A  correspondent  wishes  us  to  place  on  record  the  facts  that  there  is 
a  conspicuous  cross  in  the  altar-screen  of  S.  PauPs  church,  Birming* 
ham ;  and  that  over  the  east  window  of  Christ  Church  in  the  stme 
town,  there  is  a  painted  cross  surrounded  by  "  a  glory."  Both  hate 
been  in  their  respective  positions  for  at  least  thirty  years. 

A  correspondent  has  pointed  out  to  us,  with  reference  to  the  letter 
of  H.  S.  L.,  in  our  last  number,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  Pre- 
face to  Quignon's  Breviary  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  the 
fourth  edition  of  his  Origines  Liturgic€e  (p.  ^0,  &c.)  paralleled,  as  £tf 
as  may  be,  with  the  Preface  to  our  Prayer  Book.  This  addition,  with 
others,  to  the  three  first  editions,  was  also  put  forth  separately  for  the 
convenience  of  such  as  possess  these  only.  A  great  part  of  Quignoo's 
Prefiace  was  also  printed  lately,  paralleled  with  our  Prefoce,  in  an 
elaborate  article  on  the  Breviary  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer. 

We  are  unavoidably  compelled  to  postpone  the  second  fiart  of  osr 
review  of  Mr.  Fergusson's  Handbook  of  Architecture  to  our  next 
number. 

Received  H.  W.  B.— W.  T.— T.  F.  R.— W.  W. 

The  London  and  Middlesex  Archaological  Association  has  held  tvo 
very  successful  meetings.  At  the  former  papers  were  read  by  the  Bev. 
T.  Hugo,  Mr.  Lott,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Boatell ;  and  at  the  latter  by  the 
Rev.  T.  Hugo.  Mr.  Mogford,  the  Rev.  C.  Boutell,  Mr.  6.  G.  Scott, 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke. 

The  concluding  part  of  our  Instntmenta  Eeelesiastiea  (secmid  series) 
is  on  the  eve  of  appearance.  It  contains  the  designs  of  an  iron  cboich 
by  Mr.  Slater, 

In  type,  but  unavoidably  postponed.  H.  S.  L.  (No.  II.);  Yinoenoea ; 
Inventory  of  S.  Paul's  in  1652 ;  Mr.  P.  Freeman  pn  Cathedral  Archi- 
tecture ;  Symbolism;  Seqnentia. 

Received :  An  Eeclesiologist. 

The  following  errata  were  unfortunately  le|l^  unconected  in  CMir  last 
number : 

Page  56,  in  the  title, /or  Tydschrift.  re«if  Tijdschrift. 
M  58,  in  the  title,  for  (Jeestdijk,  read  Geestelijke. 
»>     50,  lines  18  and  ^b,for  Ooredimel  read  OondimeL 
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THE  LILLE  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION. 

Shobtlt  after  the  appearance  of  our  last  number,  the  jurj  publicly 
adjudged  the  prizes  for  the  Lflle  Cathedral  competition  in  an  able 
report,  delivered  by  M.  Lemaistre  d'Anstaing,  of  Toumay,  one  of  its 
members.  Their  decision,  which  is  doubtless  known  to  our  readers, 
is  an  extraordinary  compliment  to  English  art ;  and  reflects  the  greatest 
credit,  in  our  opinion,  on  the  taste,  and  discrimination^  and  impartiality 
of  the  eminent  persons  composing  the  jury.  Before  making  any  further 
remarks  on  the  differences,  or  the  agreement,  between  the  formal  ad- 
judication and  our  own  volunteer  report,  it  will  be  well  to  put  on  record 
the  results  of  the  authoritative  decision. 

Of  the  forty-one  designs  sent  in  for  exhibition,  the  jury,  proceeding 
by  a  course  of  elimination,  rejected  twenty-two,  on  the  grounds  of  non- 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  or  because  they  were 
not  in  the  prescribed  style,  or  were  of  inadequate  merit.  Next,  they 
select  nine  designs  for  honourable  mention ;  and  then  four  for  silver 
medals.  Three  more  receive  gold  medals ;  and  then,  finally,  the  three 
prizes,  of  6,000,  4,000  and  3,000  francs  respectively,  are  aidjudged,  in 
the  order  of  merit,  to  the  three  most  successful  designs.  Arranging 
them,  for  greater  convenience  of  comparison  with  our  own  list,  in  an 
order  of  classes,  we  find  the  result  of  the  competition  to  be  this : — 

Prizes. 

1.  FaderU  area.    Metsri.  Glutton  and  Bnrges  •        •    English. 

2.  Quam  dileeta.    Mr.  Street  ....        English. 

3.  UeclectismeestlaplaiederArt.    M.  Lassus         •     French. 

Gold  Mkdals. 

4.  Dieu  en  soit  garde.      MM.  Leblan,  Reimbaut,  of 

Rheims,  and  Venszlmann,  of  Paris   .  •  Freneh. 

6.  Zekis  domus  ttue  com/edit  me.      M.  de  Curte,  of 

Ghent  (with  two  anonvmous  assistants)       .        •  Belgian. 

6.  OeUmenMOpiaiifc.    l£  Yinecnt  Stats,  of  Cologne.  Gcrmaa. 
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SiLVXR   MbDALB. 

7.  /•  veriiaie  ctmfido.    Menn.  Isaac  Holden  and  Son, 

of  Manchester English. 

8.  Spet.    Mr.  Brodrick,  of  Leeds        ....     English. 

9.  Ad  mthera  iemdens.    Messrs.  Evans  and  PuUan    .        Engliih.^ 

10.  Demi  adjmoei.    M.  Leroy,  of  Lille  ....     French. 

HoNOUBABLB  Mbntion  (bracketed.) 

11.  NtftDomtiNW.    Mr.  Goldie,  of  Sheffield      .  English. 

12.  Siparva  Ucet,    M.  G.  A.  Bonet,  of  Caen        .        •     French. 

HoNOURABLK  MENTION  (unclassed.) 

13.  Diiiii  spiro  ipero,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pedley,  of  Birmingham.     English. 

14.  Ce  numument  sera,  ^c,    M.  Arendt,  of  Greewen- 

macker Lnxemboorg. 

15.  LH.8.    M.  Miiller,  of  Col<^ne   ....  German. 

16.  S.  Maria  $me  labe^  Sfc.  M.£8semwein,ofCarl8ruhe.  German. 

17.  Excelsior.    Mr.  Robinson,  of  London     •        .        .  English. 

18.  SoU  Deo  gloria,    M.  Ferdinand  Stadler,  of  Zurich.  Swiss. 

19.  "  Four  trefoils."     fl.e.  the  "  K  "  of  our  own  list] 

M.  Kirscheneri  of  Vienna German. 

The  first  remark  we  ahall  make  on  this  list  is,  that  out  of  the  nine- 
teen architects  selected  for  commendation,  eight  are  English,  four  are 
FVench,  one  Belgian,  and  six  are — ^broadly  speaking,  i.  e.,  asngning 
Switzerland  and  Luxembourg  '  to  their  nearest  ethnological  affinities-* 
German.  As  to  the  nationalities  of  these,  our  own  hypothetical  state- 
ments were  almost  entirely  correct.  The  exceptions  are — Zebts  domsu 
twt,  which  we  took  to  be  French,  but  which  proves  to  be  Belgian; 
0  clemens,  &c.,  and  S.  Maria  sine  labe,  &c.,  both  of  which,  inst^  of 
being  English,  are  German  ;  Ad  athera  tendens,  about  which  we  were 
much  puzzled,  and  which  finally  we  adjudged  to  Belgium,  instead  of  to 
a  compatriot  of  our  own ;  and  Soli  Deo  gloria,  which  is  bj  a  Swiss 
architect,  instead  of  a  Frenchman. 

The  jury,  though  they  have  only  given  the  names  of  the  nineteen 
above-mentioned,  have  assigned  the  nationalities  of  the  undassed 
twenty-two :  whether  merely  by  internal  evidence,  or  by  the  confession 
of  the  competitors  themselves,  we  do  not  know.  From  this  summsiy 
it  appears  that  fifteen  of  the  whole  number  of  competitors  were  French, 
and  fourteen  were  our  fellow-countrymen.  Ecosse,'in  the  summary  of 
the  jury,  must  surely  be  a  misprint  for  Suisse ;  and  if  so,  Switzerland. 
Holland,  Luxembourg,  and  Belgium  each  claim  a  single  competitor: 
while  the  remaining  eight  are  credited  to  Germany ;  three  belonging  to 
Rhenish  Prussia,  one  to  Silesia,  one  to  Hanover,  one  to  Austria,  and 
two  to  Baden. 

We  wish  much  that  our  space  allowed  us  to  quote  m  extemso  the  aUe 

>  We  believe  we  are  correct  in  assignlDg  it  specially  to  Mr.  Pnlhm. 

s  Luiembourg  is  indeed  sctnally  a  member  of  the  Germanic  oonlederatioB. 
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Compte^Rendu  of  the  jury.  The  general  concurrence  of  iU  critdcisni 
with  our  own,  so  ftur  as  relates  to  the  most  successful  designs,  is  yery 
remarkahle.  We  are,  however,  surprised  at  some  of  the  places  as-» 
signed  to  the  lower  prizemen ;  and  have  been  sometimes  tempted  to 
think  that,  satisfied  with  having  done  substantial  justice  to  the  most 
deserving  competitors,  the  jury  were  comparatively  careless  about  the 
rest. 

We  propose  now  to  compare  the  criticisms  more  at  length. 
It  would  have  been  inexpedient  for  the  Ecclesiological  deputation  to 
assign  individual  places  to  the  competing  designs.  It  was  altogether 
better  to  divide  them  into  certain  broad  classes.  Comparing  the  two 
class-lists,  we  obtain  the  following  results  : — The  three  prizemen  are 
found  in  our  own  first  class.  Of  the  three  gold  medallists,  one  is  in 
our  first  class,  one  in  our  second,  and  one  in  our  third.  The  first  silver 
medallist  we  placed  at  the  bottom  of  our  second  class ;  the  second 
would  have  been  in  our  first  class,  but  for  non-compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  competition ;  the  third  was  classed  by  us  among  the  best 
designs  of  the  exhibition ;  and  the  fourth  appeared  in  our  second  class. 
The  differences  in  the  two  class- lists  are  not  remarkable  except  in  three 
instances :  ( ] ,)  in  M.  Kirschener's  design,  to  which  we  gave  a  far 
higher  place  than  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  Lille  jury;  {%)  in  Mr. 
Pullan's  design,  which  obtains  only  a  silver  medal,  whereas  we  had 
placed  it  in  the  first  class;  (3,)  in  the  design  of  M.  Statz,  which  is. 
rewarded  with  a  gold  medal,  while  we  reckoned  it  merely  in  the  third 
class.     We  must  notice  these  differences  in  their  turn. 

While  choosing  in  our  own  classification  the  division  into  classes 
rather  than  the  individual  order  of  the  competitors,  yet  we  could  not 
help  signalising  two  designs  from  our  first  class  as  especially  excellent. 
We  abstained,  on  all  accounts,  from  giving  undue  prominence  to  two 
designs  which  were  obviously  English,  and  which  indeed, — from  internal 
evidence  alone  in  the  case  of  one  of  them, — we  assigned  at  once  to  their 
real  authors.  But  it  would  be  plain  to  any  intelligent  reader  of  our  cri- 
tique that,  had  we  been  the  jury,  we  should  have  chosen  the  designs 
bearing  the  mottoes,  Quam  dilecta  and  Fcederis  area,  for  the  two  prizes, 
[t  is  most  gratifying  that  the  jury  have  selected  these  two  designs, 
x>th  English,  and  both  by  members  of  our  society,  for  the  two  highest 
arizes.  To  Messrs.  Glutton  and  Burges  they  have  assigned  the  first 
»rize ;  and  to  Mr.  Street  the  second.  As  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
elative  merit  of  these  two  excellent  designs,  it  was  no  easy  task.  We 
>ointed  out — and  the  jury  echoes  our  observations — that  whereas  the 
credit  of  bolder  architectural  developement  was  due  to  Mr.  Street,  yet 
hat  for  still  closer  adherence  to  the  prescribed  type,  and  for  unequalled 
lieratic  skill  in  the  ameublement,  the  palm  would  go  to  his  competitors. 
Jur  own  sympathies,  perhaps,  rather  inclined  us  to  give  the  preference 
o  the  bolder  and  more  original  design  ;  but  when  the  jury,  pledged  to 
lecide  according  to  the  rigid  terms  of  prescribed  conditions,  gave  their 
rerdtct  that,  in  so  equally  poised  a  balance,  weight  should  be  given  to 
he  closest  fulfilment  of  those  conditions,  we  can  only  say  that  their 
;vrard  is  righteous  beyond  cavil  or  exception. 

*W^e  must  here  quote,  at  length,  the  fair  and  instructive  criticism  of 
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016  yaerf  on  the  tiiree  prise  deugns ;  i.  e.,  those  which  we  have  joit 
nemed*  and  that  of  M.  Lueua. 

•  ''We  Bie  al  length  in  pietenoe  of  the  three  victon  to  whom  jtob  are  ahnt 
to  decree  your  priiet.  Superior  u  etch  of  them  is  to  his  two  oompetiton  ia 
tome  dittiDCt  upect,  they  have  long  arreited  our  ocular  inspection ;  tbdr  it- 
lative  position  varyine  according  to  the  differeot  points  of  riew  from  which  we 
studied  them.  At  kngth,  after  the  most  carenil  examination,  the  jniy  bit 
determined  to  give  the  third  price  to  the  design,  Vecleetitme  est  la  pliieit 
rart 

*'  Of  theae  laat  three  pbmt,  one  is  eonspicuous  for  a  singular  anion  of  pr»* 
cedent  and  originality;  the  other  for  the  manly  energy  of  ita  doiga;  thia 
third  one  for  judgment  and  taste.  The  style  o9f  the  latter  is  striking  for  s 
noble  simplicity;  and  its  interior  perspeetive  in  particular  presents  sn  im- 
posing effect  ot  severe  beauty.  The  whole  composition  testifies  to  great  ex- 
perience, a  high  aim  in  art,  skilful  manipulation,  and  that  delicacy  of  taste 
which  owes  its  perfection  to  the  diligent  study  of  ^ood  examples.  We  eooM 
onl^  wish  that  its  author  had  more  constantly  given  rein  to  that  inapirstion 
which  is  perceptible  in  nearly  all  the  details  of  this  excellent  des^.  Thii 
design  would  have  fully  satiified  your  wishes,  had  it  not  enooontorcd  in  the 
lists  two  competitors  more  favoured  by  heaven. 

''The  second  prise  has  been  adjudged  to  the  design,  Qaoiii  dUeetm  Taber' 
naoula. 

**  To  a  profound  knowledge  of  Pointed  srt,  its  author  adds  a  rare  power  of 
conception,  which  is  shown  as  well  in  the  details  as  in  the  ensemUe.  We  re- 
cognise here,  at  first  sight,  the  woric  of  a  great  master.  In  particular,  we 
must  fairly  congratulate  the  author  on  having  complied  with  all  the  ieqair»> 
mento  of  the  prommme,  and  on  having  faced  more  boldly  than  any  other 
oompetitor  the  difficulties  of  employing  brick  as  the  material  of  a  moDumentsl 
edifice.  If  power  rather  than  grace  is  the  general  chsracteristic  of  this 
maf^ificent  creation  of  art,  elegance  finds  iu  due  plsce  in  the  dbormm^  ia 
which  it  is  combined  with  a  true  splendour  of  ornamentation.  After  a  length- 
ened consideration,  we  have  unhesitatingly  raised  this  design  to  the  aemd 
place ;  and  little  was  wanting  to  ita  mounting  to  the  first. 

*'  At  last,  gentlemen,  we  conclude  this  long  review  by  oonferriog  the  palm 
of  success  to  the  design,  Fouteris  arctu  Let  us  distinguish  here  conscmctioaal 
merit  from  decorative ;  the  work  of  the  architect  from  that  of  the  ecdesaoloftst 
(arcAeo/oytie.)  If  the  details  of  construction  in  this  plan  have  not  always  b«n 
treated  with  the  same  energy  and  /Ian  so  remarkable  in  theprecedjogdesignv 
the  artist  has  nevertheless  shown  himself  to  have  been  constantly  guided  by  a 
profound  judgment  and  an  elevated  sentiment  of  art.  In  choosing  an  over 
archaic  style  of  getting  up  the  drawings  themselves,  he  has  of  course  waived 
his  chance  of  pkeasing  the  eye ;  but — we  owe  it  to  him  to  say — the  meffe  h« 
design  waa  appreciated,  the  mOre  the  members  of  the  jurv,  mmilianaed  with 
the  Taws  of  construction,  were  led  to  recognise  an  ability  ot  the  highest  order. 

"  Simultaneously  with  our  realisation  of  the  purely  constructional  exc^ 
lences  of  the  design,  as  shown  in  its  admirable  proportions,  our  attendou  «aa 
chflllenged,  in  the  department  of  ornamentation,  by  a  most  piquant  origioahty 
and  in  affluence  of  ideas  which  we  should  look  for  elsewhere  in  vain.  The 
author  has  given  proofs,  in  his  details,  of  the  highest  order  of 
knowledge,  as  weU  aa  of  artistic  abili^. 

"Examine  his  pulpit,  so  fiiU  of  character;  his  font,  so  novel  in  ita  .j,. 
boHcsl  treatment  i  the  altar  and  the  ciborium,  so  grand  in  their  ovtlinca,  _ 
full  of  ^race  in  their  decorations ;  and  the  pavement,  of  a  design  so  ^hV^***^ 
and  so  rich :— every  where  there  is  evidence  of  the  same  fertility  of  inveatioa ; 
everywhere  we  see  the  circulation  of  the  abundant  sap  of  a  living  poetrv. 
Honour  to  the  unknown  artist  who,  in  so  extensive  a  competition,  fra^  aow^ 
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eonteited  a  «tni^le,  his  gained  ona  of  those  triumphs  which  shed  a  ray  of 
ghry  OD  a  whole  career  T 

Proceeding  to  the  design,  Dieu  en  eoit  garde,  which  was  honoured 
with  the  first  gold  medal,  the  report  of  the  jary  notices  its  resemblance 
to  Rheims,  and  the  large  size  of  its  windows.  "  On  dirait  une  tente 
%^re  aux  Toiles  trausparentes."  The  objections  to  this  meritorious 
design  are  that  its  cost  would  probably  exceed  the  stipulated  limit ;  and 
the  jury  desiderate  more  variety,  and  more  minute  studies  of  the  oma« 
mentation. 

The  second  gold  medal  is  adjudged  to  M.  de  Gurte,  of  Ghent,  with 
two  anonymous  coUaborateurs,  for  the  design  Zelu$  domus  tiue.  The 
criticism  of  the  jury  is  the  same  as  our  own  with  respect  to  this  design. 
They  commend  its  originality,  and  especially  its  octagonal  dome ; 
but  doubt  its  constructional  solidity.  Also  they  consider  its  vast 
portal  an  exaggeration  ;  and  complain  of  its  probable  excess  of  cost,  of 
its  too  advanced  style,  and  of  the  omission  of  some  of  the  specified 
details. 

In  the  case  of  the  next  medallist,  M.  Statz,  of  Cologne,  our  own 
criticism  and  that  of  the  jury  are  again  nearly  identical ;  but  we  differ 
considerably  in  the  relative  place  assigned  to  him.  We  doubt,  how* 
ever,  whether,  upon  their  own  showing,  this  design  deserves  so  high  a 
place  as  the  jury  have  given  it.  If  they  meant  especially  to  reward 
the  "  care  "  and  "  conscientiousness  "  of  the  drawings,  they  were  not 
wholly  without  excuse.  But  we  retain  our  opinion  that  this  laborious 
yrqfei,  in  spite  of  its  symbolical  system  of  design,  is  both  feeble  and 
common-place ;  and  that  its  author  does  not  surpass,  in  architectural 
merit,  the  silver  medallists. 

We  now  come  to  the  four  designs  rewarded  with  silver  medals. 

In  veriiaie  eonfido,  by  Messrs.  Holden,  of  Manchester,  (for  it  is  evi« 
deotly  by  a  mistake  that  the  motto.  In  Domino  confido,  is  substituted  at 
p.  ^8  of  the  Compte- Rendu,)  would  seem  to  have  received  the  first 
silver  medal  because  of  its  "  originality  *'  and  *'  piquancy  *' — the  proofs 
it  gives  "  d'une  riche  imagination  et  d'un  vrai  sentiment  po^tique.'*  It 
may  help  to  reconcile  our  own  remarks  on  this  design  with  those  of  the 
jury,  to  remember,  that  what  an  Englishman  would  see  to  be  little 
more  (as  we  said)  than  the  reproduction  of  an  English  abbey,  with 
some  Rhenish  features  annexed,  would  be  a  type  far  less  familiar  to 
continental  connoisseurs,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  ranked  by  them 
higher  than  it  deserved.  This  consideration  will  show  how  necessary 
it  is,  in  an  universal  competition,  to  number  among  the  jury  assessors 
who  would  be  practically  acquainted  with  each  national  variety  of  the 
Pointed  style. 

Spee^  by  Mr.  Brodrick,  of  Leeds,  quite  deserves  the  rank  assigned  to 
it  by  the  jury,  who  have  shown  the  just  discrimination  for  which  we 
gave  them  credit  in  their  criticism  of  this  design.  They  commend  the 
seductive  grace  of  the  perspectives ;  but  observe  that  the  conditions  of 
the  contest  were  not  observed  by  this  gentleman,  and  that  his  design, 
like  the  preceding  one,  would  have  far  surpassed  the  specified  total 
cost  of  the  undertaking. 

Comparing  our  own  criticism  of  the  next  medallist.  Ad  athera  tendem. 
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with  that  of  the  jury,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  andentand  whj  they  did  not 
assign  this  design  a  higher  place.  They  specially  commend  its  *  earnest* 
nesSf'  its  complete  response  to  the  demands  of  the  programme,  the  coo- 
sctentioos  study  of  the  author,  and  the  agreeable  regularity  of  the  pkn. 
The  faults  indicated  are  a  want  of  originality,  the  comparative  lateness  of 
the  style  of  the  spires,  and  the  lateness  and  incorrectness  of  some  of 
the  details.  Not  one  of  these  points  of  criticism  is  absent  from  our  own 
notice ;  and  yet  we  placed  the  design  high  in  our  first  cla»s.  We  think 
it  is  impossible  to  say  why  this  design  should  be  placed  by  the  jury  lower 
than  the  two  immediately  preceding  ones  ;  both  of  which  do  iio^  comply 
with  the  programme,  and  both  of  which  would  exceed  the  stipulated  cost 
Why,  at  any  rate,  did  it  not  rank  with  the  O  elemens  O  pia,  the  great 
merit  of  which  was  its  strict  observance  of  the  prescribed  rules  of  the 
competition?  We  believe  that  it  is  in  the  stumbling-block  <^  ** ori- 
ginality "  that  we  shall  find  the  reason  of  this  discrepancy.  Bot  had 
thb  weighed  with  the  jury  in  deciding  between  the  two  highest  prizes 
of  all,  the  result  would  have  been  different ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
regret  that  much  importance  was  given  to  originality  in  estimating  the 
merits  of  the  suboniinate  competitors.  We  must  make  allowance, 
indeed,  for  a  natural  wish  to  conciliate  the  eclectic  party,  which  is  pro* 
bably  strong  among  French  ecclesiologiets.  It  is  remarkable,  as  we 
shall  mention  more  at  length  hereafter,  that  M.  Lavergne.  writing  in 
the  Unwers,  selects  on  this  very  ground  M.  de  Curte's  deaign  for  the 
highest  praise  of  all ;  that  it  is  the  most  original.  Now  we  ourselves 
should  yield  to  few  in  appreciating  originality,  were  such  originality 
permitted  by  the  laws  of  the  game.  But  in  this  competition — with  a 
programme  so  narrowly  limited — originality  was  all  but  excluded ;  and 
it  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  the  jury  did  not  prove  as  deaf  to  its  seduc- 
tions here  as,  to  their  great  credit,  they  did  in  adjudicating  the  top- 
most prizes  of  the  competition. 

Det^s  adjuvet,  by  M.  Leroy,  of  Lille,  would  seem  by  the  jury's  own 
criticism  scarcely  to  deserve  its  place.  This  is  all  they  say  about  it. 
*'  This  plan  is  noticeable  for  a  judicious  and  weU-balanced  distribution. 
The  nave  and  choir  are  not  without  grandeur  and  elegance ;  but  the 
details  of  the  ameuhlement  are  inadequate,  and  it  is  especially  in  these 
details  that  the  ability  of  an  artist  is  shown." 

This  brings  us  to  the  designs  '  honourably  mentioned,'  of  which  the 
first  two  are  arranged  in  order  of  merit,  and  the  remainder  are 
bracketed  equal. 

Mr.  Goldie,  of  Sheffield,  heads  the  list  with  the  design,  Mft  Da* 
minu9,  followed  by  M.  Bouet,  of  Caen,  who  contributed  the  drawings 
inscribed  Si  parva  licet.  Both  these  competitors  were  placed  by  us  ia 
the  third  class ;  and  we  have  no  remark  to  make  on  their  present  place ; 
except  thaty  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  jury,  like  ourselves,  reoog* 
nize  undoubted  power  in  a  set  of  designs,  provokingly  fragmentaiy* 
and  notice  it  accordingly.  The  jury  observe  upon  them  that  it  is 
their  non-compliance  with  the  programme  which  deprives  these  des^os 
of  a  medal. 

There  is  nearly  a  hopeless  confusion  in  the  Compte-Rendu  as  to  the 
Temaining  oompetitors.     First  we  are  told  that  twenty*two  competitors 
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were  eliminated,  and  that,  of  the  remaihing  nineteen,  three  are  priziB* 
men/ seven  medalliats,  and  nine  honourably  mentioned.  But  in  the 
Ibt  of  the  designs  4cart^  twenty-Mree  mottoes  are  enumerated  instead 
of  twenty^teo  (the  motto  Nin  Domimu  being  repeated  three  times, 
whereas  only  two  designs  under  that  title  were  really  exhibited;) 
and  only  eight,  instead  of  nine,  designs  appear  in  the  following  page 
among  the  honourably  mentioned.  In  the  concluding  summary,  how- 
ever, we  find  the  full  number — ^nine — of  the  latter*  The  missing 
design  turns  oat  to  be  the  one  by  M.  Kirschener,  of  Vienna,  which 
(most  perplexingly)  having  no  motto,  is  described  as  "  Quatre  Trifles" 
in  the  concluding  summary  among  the  "  honourably  mentioned," 
and  which  we  identify  with  the  "  K  "  (No.  4)  of  our  own  cla^s  list.  It 
is  certainly  possible  that  we  were  wrong  in  taking  a  complicated  geo<* 
metrical  combination  for  the  letter  K ;  but  perhaps,  as  the  author's 
name  turns  out  to  be  Kirschener,  we  were,  after  all,  right  in  deciphering 
the  symbol  as  his  initial  letter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  think  this  design 
very  much  undervalued  by  the  jury.  It  is  true  that  its  nationality  was 
most  obvious,  and  that  to  any  one  acquadnted  with  German  Pointed  it 
was  not  very  '*  original.*'  But,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  designs 
which  are  placed  above  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was 
£ar  superior ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  this,  the  most  remark* 
able  German  design  in  the  collection,  would  have  been  gracefully  re- 
warded with  a  medal,  even  though  its  style  might  (as  we  ourselves  said) 
have  disqualified  it  for  the  highest  prizes. 

The  twenty- two  eliminated  designs  are  merely  registered  by  their 
mottoes,  without  any  criticism,  but  with  a  complimentary  remark  that 
each  has  some  special  merits,  and  an  exhortation  to  their  authors,  on 
the  hypothesis  of  their  being  tiroes  in  the  art,  to  further  study  and 
future  exertions.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  jury  to  place  among  these  "  plans  ^art6s "  designs  of 
such  considerable  merit  as  In  Domino  confido,  Confido  conquiesco,  one  of 
the  two  inscribed  Domine  dilexi^  &c.,  and  the  **  Projet  sans  devise." 
(numbered  1 5  in  our  class-list.)  The  low  place  of  these  and  of  "  K," 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  (as  it  seems  to  us)  un- 
duly high  place  given  to  the  two  designs,  O  clemens  O  pia,  and  S. 
Maria  sine  labe  concepta,  are  the  most  important  discrepancies  between 
our  own  award  and  that  of  the  jury.  For  it  will  be  observed  that  we 
perfectly  agree  as  to  the  best  and  the  worst  designs — all  the  three 
prizemen  being  in  our  first  class,  and  all  our  unclassed  competitors 
being  among  the  ^cartis  of  the  French  list ;  while  of  the  nineteen  whose 
names  are  laudatorily  published,  all  but  four  appear  in  the  first  nine- 
teen of  our  enumeration ;  and  counting  from  the  other  end, — of  the 
twenty-two  eliminated  competitors,  all  but  six  are  at  the  bottom  of  our 
own  list. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  substantial  identity  of  our  own  award 
with  that  of  the  jury  is  most  remarkable,  and  in  all  res|)ects  satis- 
liactoxy. 

We  turn  to  other  criticisms  of  the  designs. — M.  Claudius  Lavergne, 
an  able  Parisian  artist,  has  published  two  articles  in  the  Untvers^  of 
the  27th  and  28th  April,  on  the  Lille  competition.     This  accom- 
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plished  penon  does  not  take  the  too  narrow  and  archaologiicil  mr  ctf 
the  perfection  of  Frmch  art  as  coineident  with  the  first  hslf  of  tilAtin^ 
teenth  century,  whidi.  unfortunately,  as  we  think,  possesaed  the  LQk 
committee,  acting  under  the  inspiratiotts  of  a  prevalent  opinion,    in* 
deed,  it  would  be  perhaps  difficult  to  assign  M.  Lavexgne's  idesl  type 
of  Christian  art.     As  a  writer  in  the  Unwers,  he  of  course  csn  but  pfe- 
coDixe — as  he  ei^'^^esses  it — an  indefinite  deyelopement  of  eodesititiad 
art;  his  point  of  view,  therefore,  of  the  liUe  exhibition  is,  tbitit 
confirms  the  foregone  conclusions  which,  in  a  previous  srtide  of  Felv 
niary.  1856,  he  had  established,  and  that  national  architecture  iebeilei 
on  its  own  grounds.     Of  course,  this  is  a  simple  paradox.    Rigbtlj  or 
wrongly,  the  committee  did  decide  on  a  certnin  epoch :  sil  the  irtisti 
who  competed,  if  worthy  of  the  name,  must  have  accepted  this  odBp 
dition.     If  any  artist  chose  to  violate  it.  he  could  be  only  one  who  m 
actually  ignorant  of  the  successive  developements  of  style.    The  oon- 
ilict.  tfaerefoie.  and  the  resulting  victory  which  M.  Lavergne  imsgM 
is  due  rather  to  his  imagination  than  to  the  facts  which  must  have  pic- 
sented  themselves  to  him  at  Lille.   With  his  views  of  art.  M.  Lsvergae 
prefers  Mr.  Street's  design  to  its  more  successful  competitor,  prohatij 
on  the  principle  that  it  is  less  distinctly  archseologie.     But.  unless  «e 
are  mistaken,  M.  Lavergne  looks  at  the  whole  subject-  rather  «tk  t 
painter*s  eye  than  an  architect's.     He  praises  Mr.  firodrick  (£^)>  vd 
very  justly,  for  his  taste ;  and  says  that  this  taste  as  displa3red  in  hiB 
beautiful  equareUe  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  ta]ent^-<if  course,  in  oos* 
struction — ^for  those  details  wMdi  he  did  not  think  proper  to  design. 

M.  Lavergne  is  so  penetrated  with  the  evils  of  copyism.  that,  in  hii 
exuberant  charity,  he  has  a  good  word  to  say  for  Toiue/avemr^  &c.,  tk 
design  which  we  took  the  liberty  of  placing  the  very  lowest  of  the 
forty>ooe,  with  the  observation  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  "  madmaSt* 
and  only  characteiiMd  by  blasphemy,  folly,  and  indecency.     This  re* 
minds  us  of  the  Scotch  preacher,  who.  having  prayed  for  everybody, 
had  a  kind  word  to  say  for  "  the  pnir  de'il."     In  spite  of  the  ^'  kuer^ 
reries  and  extravagancies"  of  the  plan.  M.  Lavergne  finds  in  it  "iet 
nUeniimu  el  une  eomridum  reepectahles,*'     Indescribable  to  be  sne^ 
he  goes  on  to  say — is  the  plan,  with  its  speckled  design,  strange  in 
colour  snd  form,  with  its  choice  of  incomprehensible  subjects,  its  cakmsl 
angels  sword  in  hand,  and  its  Sistine  Madonna  perched  on  the  gsUe*. 
but  the  author,  though  not  an  architect,  is  an  enthusiast :  he  nsy 
break  down,  but  he  is  no  servile  copyist :  he  has  got  hold  of  the  Cfaiis- 
tisn  sentiment  and  the  most  sincere  fsith.     We  mske  no  doubt  of  M. 
Lavergne*s  charity :  in  this  case  it  has  covered  and  extenuated  a  mohi- 
tude  of  sins :  though  it  is  a  charity  which  begins  at  home ;  lor  it  ii 
with  an  evident  reluctance  and  effiirt  that  the  writer  in  tiie  Ummn 
admits  the  excellencies  of  the  English  artists.     His  heart  is  with  VL 
Leblan  and  his  colleagues. — with  M.  Lsssus  and  M.  de  Owrte*    They 
are.  he  knows,  the  best  Catholics ;  they  must  be  the  best  axtisfia.    AaA 
of  these  three  designs,  M.  de  Curte's  is  evidentiy  the  fiivourite  widi 
the  Parisian  critic,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that,  especially  in  its  central 
octagon,  it  shows  more  developement,  and  approximates  txy  the  dame, 
which.  **  as  a  combination  of  the  thirteenth  century  style  writii  that  d 
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the  Byzantine  and  Renai$»ance  periods/'  **  has  realised  a  thought,  and 
has  reconciled  ianoyation  and  tradition  in  a  beautiful  and  effective  work 
of  art."  M.'  lATergne's  criticism  is,  on  the  whole,  hi  the  high  senti- 
mental  style ;  and  speaks  more  effectively  for  the  controversial  than 
artistic  qualifications  of  the  Ultramontane  organ. 

Of  an  extremely  different  character  is  an  article  on  "  the  Lille  Com- 
petition  and  its  Critics,  from  our  Paris  correspondent/*  in  a  periodical  of 
larger  powers  of  yttnperation  than  of  influence  or  interest,  •'  The  Land 
and  Boilding  News."  We  lately  learned,  from  the  reports  of  the  InsoU 
went  Debtors'  Conrta,  that  all  newspapers  of  limited  circulation  and  less 
character  keep  a  foreign  correspondent ;  bat  that,  somehow  or  other,  he' 
generally  Hves  at  Brompton  or  Islington.  We  suspect  that  "Our 
I^tfis  Cmespoadent "  has,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  been  uncivilly 
handled  by  the  Beclssiohgut,  He  takes  his  revenge ;  and  he  takes 
something  else  at  the  same  time.  He  takes  the  name  and  substance 
of  truth  in  vain.  He  says-  e.g.,  that  we  dismksed  the  design  of  Herr 
Mailer,  of  Cologne  (I.  H.  S.),  with  contempt,  because  it  was  fly-blown ; 
and  that  we  and  the  judges  are  at  issue  on  this  plan.  This  observation 
of  oora  was  on  L  8.  T.  (our  31),  and  our  criticism  of  Herr  MtlUer's 
deaign  (our  22)  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  judges.  Neither  did 
we  pass  a  oon^mnatory  judgment  on  Herr  Kirschener*s  plan,  which 
has  gained  honourable  mention.  Herr  Kirschener's  is  our  letter  **•  K," 
(No.  4,)  and  not  16,  as  the  ■*  Land  and  Building  News"  thinks  proper 
to  say.  This  journal  salutes  us  as  "  a  lying  prophet.'*  Were  we  in 
the  habit  of  bandying  epithets,  we  should,  perhaps,  as  regards  our  con* 
temporary,  retain  the  adjective  without  its  substantive.  But  we  are 
wasting  our  time  and  that  of  our  readers. 

From  all  that  transpires  in  various  quarters,  we  find  that  our  sur- 
miaea  about  the  prospects  of  the  cathedral  are  very  near  the  mark. 
Sotnething— perhaps  much— will  depend  on  the  zeal  of  the  faithful ; 
bat  everything  will  depend  on  temporal  aid.  We  do  the  French  Em- 
peror no  injustice  when  we  observe,  that  the  pdicy  of  the  scheme^ 
rather  than  its  sentiment,  must  mainly  influence  him;  and  so  theprospect 
is,  to  say  the  least,  complicated,  by  English  artists  having  attained  the 
first  prizes.  M.  Lassus  has  many  and  powerful  friends.  It  may  be 
de  rigmewr  that  the  work,  if  proceeded  with,  shall  be  entrusted  to  a  com* 
patriaU,  and  one  professing  the  national  fisith.  Many — and  those  not 
the  least  influenttal^-difliculties  were  first  embodied  when  the  prizes 
wexw  awarded.  We  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  look  with  other  than 
the  moat  hopeful  eyes  on  the  ultimate  success  of  this  noble  scheme ; 
bat  we  are  bound  not  to  conceal  our  conviction  that,  like  all  great 
works,  it  will  have  ito  trials.  The  first  of  these  we  learn  is,  that  the 
coaamiaskm  has  resolved  upon  abandoning  the  idea  of  a  public  exhibition 
in  Paris  and  London.  However  great  the  disappointment  of  this  may 
be,  we  cannot  but  praise  the  motive — ^the  risk  of  external  influence 
bein^  brought  to  bear  with  a  people  apt  to  be  led  away  by  the  senti- 
ment of  national  glory.  Under  the  circumstances,  we  trust  that  the 
managers  of  our  annual  Architectural  Exhibition  will  exert  themselves 
to  bring  together  as  many  of  the  designs  foreign  as  well  as  English,  as 
their  authors  choose  to  contribute. 

vox*.  XVII.  Y 
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THE  THEORY  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK.^ 

No.  H. 
7b  the  Editor  of  the  EcelesiologUt. 

Mt  dbak  Mb.  EoiTom, — Having  in  my  last  letter  endeKvmiied  to 
tnee  to  what  extent  our  Prayer  Book  is  indebted  to  its  oiigiml  soute, 
tbe  Breriaiy  of  Cardinal  Qoignon.  I  may  now  proceed  to  that  vbic^ 
more  practically  ooocona  as,  the  direction  that  the  alteratioitt  vbicb 
vill  evidently  before  long  be  made  in  it  oaght  to  take. 

In  tbe  first  place,  it  is  worth  while  noticing  how  many  additum 
have  been  made  to  the  original  leogth  of  the  service.    Intended  to 
commence  with  the  Loao^s  Prayer  and  to  terminate  with  the  tUid 
Collect,  it  baa,  at  different  tioses,  received  the  additions  of  tbe  lBtn>- 
dnctory  Sentences,  the  Ezhortaticm.  Confession  and  Absolntion,  die 
fkvt  Pkmyers  for  tbe  Sovereign,  &c.,  tiie  general  sopplication  and  thuiki- 
giving :  that  is,  it  has  become  nearly  half  as  long  agmn  as  it  wv  it 
first  intended  to  be.     Nor  is  this  alL    The  additions  are,  for  the  nort 
part,  the  moat  uninteresting  and  the  most  monotonous  portion  of  tbe  aer- 
vice.     Men  of  aU  seniiments  of  religion  have  agreed  in  condemniflf  tbe 
State  prayers.     The  General  SnpplicatLon  is  one  of  the  latest  insertiDBi 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  bears  traces  of  the  hurry  with  which  it  vns 
admitted :  and  I  would  appeal  to  any  Parish  Priest,  as  to  the  degree  of 
attention  with  which  the  Exhortation  is  listened  to  by  nine-teaths  of 
hit  congregation.     With  respect  to  the  introductory  portion,  there  a 
still  graver  objection.     However  Mr.  Freeman,  with  an  ingenuity  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause,  may  endeavour  to  show  that  a  penitential  ooa- 
mencement  of  the  service  is  not  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  Chorcb,  it 
is  most  certain  that  the  few  exceptions  in  which  it  exists,  are  neb 
exceptions  as  prove  the  rule.     We  all  know  that,  in  point  of  i»A 
common  sense  has  very  frequently  reversed  the  rubrics  by  begimuDg 
with  a  hymn  instead  of  with,  JVken  the  wicked  man,     ETen  the  Anencas 
Church  saw  the  incongruity  of  such  an  arrangement ;  and  by  the  td> 
dition  of  other  introductory  sentences  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
proved  upon  it.    As  I  had  occasion  to  remark  in  my  last  letter,  till 
within  the  last  twenty  years  the  present  Prayer  Book,  with  its  biter 
aggregations,  has  never  been  the  Prayer  Book  of  daily  service.    Nov 
that  it  has,  in  some  measure,  become  so,  the  additions  which,  saidooly 
on  one  day  of  the  week,  might  be  simply  useless,  become  weaiieome 
and  tedious  to  the  last  degree :  are  a  burden  both  to  the  attentioa  of 
the  congregation  and  to  the  lungs  of  tbe  Priest :  are  a  hindrance  to  tt- 
tendance  at  the  daily  service,  and  increase  the  obstaidea  which  ^ 
always  attend  its  first  setting  up. 

Then  the  natural  conclusion  would  be  that  we  ought  to  revert  to  tbe 
first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  But  there  are  two  objections  to  tbii^ 
which  deserve  some  consideration. 

^  [It  will  be  better  for  tbe  full  and  fair  disciufiioii  of  the  importuit  qvcitioiBi 
mooted  in  these  letters,  that  we  sbould  disdaim  editorial  xesponsibility  for  tk 
opinions  of  our  valued  correspondent.— £0.3 
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The  fint  is,  that  most  earaest-minded  persona  would  think  it  a 

grievance  to  be  deprived  of  the  Confession.     And  this  is  more  espec* 

cially  the  case  with  regard  to  the  poor.     This  argument,  indeed,  may 

be  said  to  cat  two  ways.     Such  persons  not  only  value  the  Confession, 

bnt  attribute  to  the  so-called  Absolution,  a  virtue  which  it  never  could 

have,  and  never  was  intended  to  have.   They  regard  it,  in  some  sort,  as 

Sacramental ;  and  they  are  confirmed  in  their  error  by  the  unhappy 

blunder  (in  practice)  which  forbids  any  one,  except  a  Priest,  to  pronounce  it. 

Nothing,  as  every  liturgical  scholar  knows,  is  more  certain,  than  that 

not  only  any  deacon,  but  any  layman  might  with  equal  validity  utter  it. 

Nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  the  shorter  Absolution  on  which  it 

is  founded,  the  Misereaiur  of  the  breviaries,  is  not  only  pronounced  by 

the  priest  to  the  people,  but  by  the  people  to  the  priest.     And  the  much 

misunderstood  rubric,  to  be  pronounced  by  the  Priest  alone ^  standing »  of 

coarse  only  means  that  the  Priest  or  minister,  be  he  who  he  may,  i8» 

alone  of  all  the  congregation,  to  be  on  his  feet.    A  mere  common  sense 

arrangement  has  been  thus   distorted  into  a  sacramental  mystery. 

Nor  can  we  say  that  the  mistake  is  harmless.     Such  a  confession  and 

such  a  so-called  absolution  have  no  doubt  kept  back  many  from  a  truer 

confession,  and  a  more  real  absolution. 

The  other  reason  which  might  plead  for  the  retention  of  the  first  part 
of  the  service,  is  of  a  different  character.  As  the  Prayer  Book  stands 
now,  the  highest  feasts  and  the  greatest  fasts  go  on  invariably  (Easter 
alone  excepted)  to  the  end  of  the  Venite  without  the  slightest  intima- 
tion whether  the  season  is  one  of  triumph  or  of  penitence.  Nay,  it 
may  so  happen  that,  till  the  Collect  is  reached,  there  is  the  same  mo- 
notony, liieoretically  indeed,  the  alternation  of  the  Te  Deum  and 
Benedicite,  might  afford  some  relief :  but  practically,  how  often  is  this 
observed  ?  To  take  a  real  example ;  in  nine- tenths  of  the  churches 
in  which  daily  service  is  said,  what  difference  in  this  present  year 
was  made  between  the  service  for  the  Tuesday  in  Holy  Week,  and 
the  Wednesday  in  Easter  week,  except  for  the  Collects,  and  for  the 
physical  fact  that  one  fell  on  the  18th,  and  the  other  on  the  26th  of 
^arch  ?  But  now,  while  we  keep  some  kind  of  introductory  sentences, 
ve  have  the  remedy  for  this  in  our  hands.  Why  not  make  them,  as  it 
vere,  antiphons  to  the  whole  service  ?  I  know  very  well  that,  by  such 
I  ron^fa  method  of,  as  it  were,  pitching  the  key-note,  we  never  can  attain 

0  the  delicate  beauty  of  Antiphons  to  each  Psalm,  or  to  each  day's  Psalms; 
»ut  we  must  use  such  tools  as  we  have.  It  is  much  better  to  employ 
hose  which  we  could  so  easily  grasp,  than  to  waste  our  time  in 
risbing^  for  that  which  is  at  present  beyond  our  reach.  And  another 
dvantage  would  be  this :  from  the  penitential  character  of  all  the  in- 
rodnctory  sentences,  as  they  stand  at  present,  there  is  no  difiicalty  in 
t  once  proceeding  to  the  general  confession ;  but  with  such  trinmphant 
>ntence6  as  Easter-tide  or  Christmas-tide  would  demand,  the  thing 
'ould  be  impossible ;  and  we  should  thus  have  made  one  step  towards 
le  setting  the  commencement  of  our  service  on  a  more  primitive  basis. 
he  American  Church  has  given  us  no  bad  example  of  a  commence- 
ent  for  ordinary  week-days.     "The  lioan  is  in  His  holy  temple  :  let 

1  the  earth  keep  silence  before  Him.'*    Let  ua  take  our  own  Sarum 
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Fortifor,  And  toe  what  texts  We  might  adwt  for  tome  of  the  pnoOf^ 
MMons  of  the  Chiifituui  year.    For  example : 

For  AdvetU'tide. 

The  people  that  walked  in  darkneis  have  teen  a  great  light :  they  that  d«eB 
in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  ahined. 
.  Lift  up  your  headt,  for  your  redemptioa  draweth  nijch. 

Thou  shalt  no  more  be  termed  forsaken,  neither  shall  thy  land  any  more  be 
termed  desolate :  for  the  Lord  delighteth  in  thee,  and  thy  land  shall  be 
married. 

After  that  the  kindness  and  love  of  Ood  onr  Satiour  tcvward  mm  sp- 
pearedf  not  by  works  of  righteousnesa  which  we  have  dooe,  hut  aecoidiag  lo 
His  meicy  He  saved  us. 

For  Epiphany-Hde. 

Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  is  liien 
vpon  thee. 

The  Qentiles  shall  come  to  Thy  Hgfat,  and  kings  to  tfw  Wghtnev  of  Tkf 
rising. 

When  they  had  opened  their  treasnies,  they  presented  unto  Qua  gifta,  goU. 
frankincense,  and  myrrh* 

Vfe  exhort  yon  that  ye  receive  not  the  grace  of  God  in  vain :  for  He  oitli, 
I  have  heard  thee  in  a  day  accepted,  and  in  the  day  of  salvation  have  I  soe- 
eonred  thee, 
.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  pleasnre  in  the  death  of  a  siBner,  bal 

rather  that  he  should  be  converted,  and  live* 
Rend  your  heart,  &c. 
When  the  wicked  man,  &c 

Jn  Pasaon-'tide, 

For  this  cause,  He  is  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Testament  that  by  means  of 
death,  for  the  redemption  of  the. transgressions. which  were  under  the  Fint 
Testament,  they  wliich  are  called  might  receive  the  promise  of  eteraal  in- 
lieritance. 

I  gave  My  back  to  the  smiters,  and  My  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the 
hsir;  I  hid  not  My  face  from  shame  and  spitting.  For  the  Lord  God  wifi 
help  Me,  therefore  shall  I  not  be  confounded ;  therefore  hav«  I  set  My  fare 
like  a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed. 

Easier-tide. 

Because  thou  hast  seen  Me,  thou  hast  believed.  Alleluia :  blessed  are  ihej 
that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.     Alleluia. 

The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  Allehiia:  and  hath  appeared  to  Simon,  Alldala. 

Christ,  being  raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more,  Alleluia:  death  hath 
no  more  dominion  over  Him,  Alleluia. 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  introdactoiy  sen  trices,  if  introductDry 
sentences  there  are  to  be*  But,  weighing  the  advantsgea  mmd  diMd- 
vantages  of  always  beginmng  in  the  present  manner,  and  alwujrs  begin* 
ning  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  cmly,  perhaps  some  auch  suggestion  ns  the 
following  mi^t  not  be  oat  of  place.  (1  assume — and  newer  was  there 
a  more  reasonable  aasumption-^that  everybody,  if  they  could,  would  get 
rid  of  the  Exhortation ;  the  chief  use- of  which,  appears  to  be  to  nflfoid 
people  who  have  been  lingering  in  the  churcbyurd  a  decent  intervnl  fiM* 
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gettmg  into  ehiinli  before  the  service  actaally  begins.)  But.  let  ne 
see  whether  it  might  not  be  well  to  leave  it  optional  with  the  Prieat* 
in  the  ordinary  week-day  service,  to  commence  with  the  Lord's  Prayer 
only ;  while  in  Lent  and  Advent  the  Confession  and  Absolution — the 
latter  being  clearly  understood  to  be  simply  a  prayer  for  pardon — might 
not  be  at  all  misplaced.  On  the  Sonday.  every  one  who  has  the  least 
feeling  of  what  the  service  of  the  Church  ought  to  be  would  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  penitential  commencement.  But  whether,  in  the  present 
state  of  things, — whether,,  when  nine-tenths  of  the  worshippers  never 
come  to  chorch  except  on  the  Sunday, — whether,  when  they  who  thus 
do  come  are  the  very  persons  who  most  need  a  confession, — ^we  might 
not  be  content  to  bear  with  the  present  beginning,  modified  by  the 
slteratbn  of  the  introductory  sentences,  is  a  question  which,  as  the  old 
canonists  say,  *■  1  leave  to  the  more  learned." 

It  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  speak  of  the  Venite,  were  it  not 
that  some  reformers  of  the  Prayer*Book  have  desired  to  prefix  it  to 
evening  as  well  as  to  morning  prayer.  Nay,  and  I  remember  a  speci* 
men  oi  an  altered  service,  which,  providing  forms  of  prayer  for  morning, 
afternoon,  and  evening,  comment  them  all  in  the  same  manner,  as  fax 
as  to  the  end  of  the  Venite  ! 

Inhere  would  probably  be  very  little  difficulty  in  providing  proper 
Psalms  for  a  greater  number  of  festivals  and  fasts  than  those  for  which 
they  are  now  appointed.  At  the  same  time  we  must  allow  that  there 
was  some  little  excuse  for  those  who  cut  down  proper  Psalms  to  the 
narrowest  possible  limits.  In  our  Sarum  Breviary,  the  proper  Psalms 
for  the  ordinary  festivals  of  Martyrs,  Confessors,  and  Virgins,  in  two 
CRies  out  of  three,  thrust  those  of  the  ordinary  week-day  from  their 
place;  and  though  the  statement  in  the  preface  to  our  Prayer- Book 
may  be  somewhat  exaggerated,  yet  there  was  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it : 
**  Furthermore,  notwithstanding  that  the  ancient  Fathers  have  divided 
the  Psalms  into  seven  portions,  wliereof  every  one  was  called  a  Noc- 
tum :  now  of  late  time  a  few  of  them  have  been  daily  raid,  and  the 
rest  utteriy  omitted.'*  Yet»  surely,  no  one  can  doubt  that  several  of 
our  chief  festivals  or  fasts  ought  to.  be  thus  distinguished.  What  if 
we  were  again  to  revert  to  our  Breviary,  and  to  appoint  for  the 

Epiphany    •    .    .    Morning  Prayer.  Psalms  46, 72, 96. 

Evening  Prayer.  Psalms  29,  47,  66. 

Maundy  Thursday     Morning  Prayer.  Psalms  69,  70,  71* 

Evening  Prayer.  Psalms  73,  74. 

Easter  Eve  .    .    •    Morning  Prayer.  Psalms  4,  15,  16. 

Evening  Prayer.  Psalms  24,  27,  30. 

TSriniiy  Sunday     .    Morning  Prayer.  Psalms  8,  19,  24. 

Evening  Prayer.  Psalms  47,  48,  72. 

And  the  list  might  be  extended  very  much  further. 

Perhaps  the  only  alteration  that  one  might  wish  for  in  the  ordinary 
week-day  course  would  be  to  remove  the  Hist  Psalm  from  the  morning 
to  the  evening  of  the  ^9th  day  of  the  month,  not  only  because  in  its  very 
aatnre  it  is  an  evening  Psalm, — '*  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  Thy 
sight,  as  the  incense:  and  let  the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening 
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aicrifice/*— bdl  because  the  PmIou  of  that  eTaning  are  80  ttnasaiUf 
and  nnprecedentedly  short. 

With  the  P«alms  we  may  as  well  take  the  Gaatides.  Nothing  wooid 
be  easier  than   a  mbric.  appointing  at  what  seasons  the  IV  Dnm ' 
was  to  be  said,  and  not  to  be  said.     It  is  scaroelj  to  be  imsgined 
how  people  seem  detennined  to  mistake  the  relattva  pocntioa  of  that 
and  the  Bemedkke,     1  remember  once  finding  that  %  very  zetlooi 
Priest  was  about  to  celebrate  Easter«day  in  the  most  emphatic  manner 
that  occurred  to  him,  by  training  his  choir  to  chant  the  ficseiinte— 
which  they  had  never  attempted  before — on  that  particular  occsaioo; 
the  worthy  man  hanng,  with  equal  zeal  and  deyotton*  said  Tt  Dvm 
all  through  Holy  Week,  and  especially  on  Good  Friday.   In  likf  manner 
some  means  ought  to  be  taken  of  making  it  dearly  understood  tliat 
Benedicius  ought  to  be  the  general  and  almost  universal  use.    la  pnat 
of  fiact,  nineteen  times  out  of  twenty  we  hear  the  JubUate :  and  it  is 
worth  noticing,  that  in  the  services  for  the  5th  of  November.  ^  Bcs- 
toration  and  the  Accession,  and  generally  in  all  modem  State  senkea, 
the  employment  of  the  100th  Plwlm  is  enjoined.     It  would  be  wd  to 
alter  the  rubric  which  forbids  the  employment  of  BoMcftdnton  S.  Jeks 
Baptist's  day.  simply  because  it  occurs  in  the  Gospel ;  and  also  m 
February  1 8th,  Jane  1 7th,  and  October  16th,  because  it  is  then  resd 
in  the  Second  Lesson.    If  it  be  so  very  ofiensive  to  hear  the  song  of 
Zacharias  twice  on  the  same  day,  an  easier  remedy  might  surely  be  to 
terminate  the  Lesson  or  the  Gtospel  at  the  verse  preceding  it.    fiat,  in 
point  of  fact,  in  most  of  our  cathedrals,  it  is  given  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis,  in  spite  of  the  rubric,  on  the  festival  of  the  saint ;  and  so  appro- 
priate was  it  felt  to  be  for  that  day,  that  then,  in  the  Liturgy  o^  tbe 
early  Spanish  Church,  it  took  place  of  the  Gloria  iu  ExceUh. 

And  now  to  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  service,  which,  by  the  cos- 
fession  of  every  one,  needs  the  greatest  alteration,  namely,  the  Les- 
sons. The  main  recommendation  of  these,  as  set  forth  in  the  pr^Ke 
to  the  IVayer*Book.  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  read  through  once  a  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  Nev 
Testament  is  read  through  thrice.  But  the  inconveniences  of  the  pre- 
sent method  of  arrangement  may  be  best  classed  under  four  heads. 

1 .  It  is  the  boast  of  the  English  Church,  that  her  services  are  such  as 
may  be  "  understanded  of  the  people.*'  Now  to  say  nothing  of  other 
detached  portions  of  Holy  Scripture,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that,  of  all 
the  Lessons  taken  from  the  Prophets — that  is  to  say,  from  July  17th  till 
September  27th — not  one  in  five  can  be  in  the  remotest  degree  compre- 
hended by  the  poor  man  ;  so  that  if  they  were  read  in  Greek  or  He- 
brew, his  intellect  would  be  equally  edified.  If  you  choose  to  say  thsl 
there  is  a  certain  henefit-r-«  certain  ojpua  operaium — in  hearing  so 
many  verses  of  Holy  Scripture,  whether  you  understand  it  or  not ;  in. 
like  manner,  who  can  doubt,  that  to  the  same  faith  the  same  venes 
read  in  any  language  whatever  would  be  equally  profitable i  lam 
not  at  all  concerned  to  deny  that.  But  this  I  say,  you  cannot  do  hoA 
these  things.  Yon  cannot  revile  and  ridicule  the  readins^  of  the 
Scriptures  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and  read  large  portions  of  the  same 
Scriptures  which  are  as  incomprehensible  to  nine^tenths  of  your  con* 
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gregatioD,  as  if  thej  were  in  an  unknown  tongue.     We  have  s^n 
already  whence  the  Refonnen  obtained  their  idea  of  reading  the  Bible 
through — from  Qaignon*tt  Breviary.     But  Quignon's  Breviary  was  for 
the  clergy,  and  the  clergy  only ;  and  if  it  had  not  been,  the  abstrusei' 
parts  of  the  Prophedea,  and  the  like,  are  there  omitted.     And  after  all 
—this  theory  of  reading  through  the  Old  Testament — to  what  does  it 
amount  ?     We  omit  the  two  Books  of  the  Chronicles,  entirely  and  for 
ever ;  and  yet  who  can  say  that  they  would  not  be  at  least  as  edifying 
as  many  of  the  chapters  in  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  and  in  the  minor 
Prophets,  which  have  confessedly  baffled  the  interpretation  of  the 
greatest  scholars  and  the  holiest  men  ?    Agun :  why  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  the  Revelation  almost  entirely  omitted  ?     If  we  profess  to 
be  Scriptural  Christians,  we  ought  surely  to  remember  that  it  is  the 
only  Book  of  the  whole  Bible  to  the  readers  of  which  a  distinct  bless- 
ing is  promised.    And  if  it  be  replied  that  its  prophecies  are  so 
obscure,  and  so  unfulfilled,  as  to  be  unedifying,  why,  it  may  be  said, 
those  more  so  than  many  of  the  predictions  of  the  Prophets  in  the 
Old  Testament?    And  above  all,  why  do  not  the  Epistles  to  the 
Seven  Churches,  and  the  description  of  Heaven  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
twenty- first  and  last  chapters,  form  a  part  of  our  daily  Lessons  ?    The 
answer  ia  easy ;  and  there  is  but  one.     It  is  mere  superstition  to  think 
otherwise.    The  year  has  but  365  days.     But  there  are  900  chapters 
m  the  New  Testament.    Therefore,  if  we  read  two  every  day,  we  must 
have  390  days  in  ^e  year  to  accomplish  the  whole  three  times.    1 
can  well  imagine  a  man's  saying.  It  is  right  that  the  whole  Word  of 
God  should  be  read  through  in  the  course  of  the  year.     Not  one  jot 
or  one  tittle  shall  be  omitted.    Whatever  is  written  there  is  written 
for  edification ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  only  right  that  our  congregations 
should  be  edified  therewith.     But  if  you  once  teU  me  that  some  chap* 
ters  are  less  to  edification,  and  therefore  had  better  be  left  out,  you  en* 
rirely  desert  your  vantage  ground.     If  the  Reformers  might  think  that 
lome  portion  of  Exodus,  almost  all  of  Leviticus,  half  of  Numbers,  half 
>f  Joshua,  both  books  of  Chronicles,  great  part  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
niah,  and  most  of  Ezekiel,  besides  almost  the  whole  of  the  Revelation, 
(honld  be  omitted,  why  may  we  not  advance  a  step  further,  and  sug* 
^st  that  other  chapters  besides  these  might  also  profitably  be  left 
>ut? 

^.  Let  us  remember  that,  in  our  present  way  of  reading  Holy 
scripture,  we  confuse  together  the  most  various  events,  the  most 
eparate  narrations,  histories,  parables,  sermons,  in  one  undefined 
Qasa.  Bentley,  whom  no  one  will  accuse  of  being  too  much  disposed 
o  favour  Catholic  revival  in  the  English  Church,  could  yet  speak — and 
ao8t  justly — of  "  the  Protestant  Pope,  Stephens."  Because  it  pleased 
lim  to  appoint  certain  arbitrary  divisions,  which  often  utterly  ruin 
he  sense,  divide  the  sequence  of  ideas,  break  the  thread  of  a  narra- 
ive  ;  therefore  we  are  to  divide  to  our  congregations  the  words  of  the 
{tbie  as  he  divided  them  in  his  journeys  on  horseback.  It  is  not 
lerely  that  these  divisions  are  sometimes  simply  absurd.  For  ez- 
inple.  How  many  Priests  must  have  felt  the  untowardness  of  thus 
onclucling  a  lesson  on  April  ^4th,  August  23rd,  and  S.  lliomas's 
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Daj  ?-^**  And  when  there  waa  made  a  great  ailcnoe,  be  spake  anto 
them  in  the  Hebrew  tongae,  saying :  Here  enieth  ike  teeomi  ieisoa.* 
Bat  there  are  graver  evils  even  than  these.  It  is  more  than  abaurd  to 
aeparate  the  aenae.  whenever  the  seventh  chapter  «f  S.  John  is  read  ia 
this  manner.  We  end  one  lesson  :  '*  Every  man  went  onto  bis  own 
hooae/'i  We  begin  the  next :  "  Jaaus  went  unto  the  Mount  of 
Olives."  The  Evangelist  wonld  tell  ns  that,  whereas  others  bad 
homes  to  which  to  retire,  our  Lord  had  none.  But,  if  we  hear  ths 
one  verae  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  March,  and  the  other  on  the 
morning  of  the  21at,  I  wonder  how  many  among  oar  congregations 
will  have  kept  the  connection  between  the  two  in  their  minds  dariog 
the  interval? 

3.  And  then  there  is  the  danger  lest,  by  this  system  of  promi^enoos 
reading  and  oninteOigible  division,  we  should  incur  worse  evils  thaa 
those  above  specified.  In  such  Epistles  as  those  to  the  Romans  ud 
to  the  Galatians,  which  form  a  mere  series  of  links  from  a  certsia  po*- 
tulate  to  a  certain  conclusion,  what  if  we  begin  anywhere,  and  leave 
off  anywhere  ?  What,  if  to  the  majority  of  our  congregatioDS  «e 
show  only  every  seventh  link  in  the  chain  ?  How  do  we  not  mcsr 
the  risk  of  teaching  them  every  kind  of  heresy  ?  How  can  we  not  bat 
be  reminded  of  Erskine's  reference  to  the  book  which .  contained  tbe 
awful  doctrine,  "  There  is  no  Goo?**  I  do  not  make  auch  refeiencet 
to  turn  the  subject  into  ridicule ;  but  really  some  of  the  divisions  be- 
tween  our  chapters  leave  the  sense  quite  as  distorted,  quite  ss  god* 
trary  to  that  which  was  intended  by  Him  Who  inspired  all  ScriptoRi 
as  those  quotations  which  the  learned  and  witty  advocate  of  a  bed 
cause  produced.    And  now  let  us  also  consider : — 

4.  The  immense  amount  of  diliierent  events  and  facts  which  aie 
heaped  together  in  one  lesson.  We  may  well  be  reminded  of  tbst 
which  the  eloquent  Portuguese  preacher,  Vieyra,  says  on  a  simiisr 
topic :  A  sower  went  forth  to  sow  hie  seed,  not  sasDa.  If,  sddt 
he,  I  sow  a  piece  of  land  first  with  wheat,  then  with  maize,  then  vitb 
barley,  then  with  rye,  what  sort  of  crop  shall  I  have  at  laat  ?  And 
so,  in  like  manner,  let  us  take  one  or  two  examples  of  the  way  is 
which,  according  to  our  present  system  of  lessons,  we  sow  the  minds  cf 
our  poor  at  one  stretch,  and  in  one  time.  On  June  17  .we  read  for  its 
second  lesson  tbe  following  series : — ^The  preface  of  S.  Lake  to  bii 
whole  Gospel:  the  appearance  of  the  Aogd  to  Zachariaa  in  theTempk: 
the  history  of  the  Annunciation  t  that  of  the  Visitation :  the  Magnificst : 
the  Nativity  of  S.  John  the  Baptist :  and  the  Benedictus.  finoogb. 
one  would  think,  for  five  or  six  separate  days :  and,  let  it  be  remarked, 
us  much  as  we  should  have  in  five  or  six  separate  daya  if  only  tbcy 
were  festivals ;  but  June  17  being  as  it  is  a  common  day,  we  tbrov 
all  into  one.    And  to  take  an  exactly  opposite  example,  and  that  fnai 

1  Take  an  example  nblch  oconrred  on  the  very  monaag  (May  22)  on  wUdi  I  a 
porrectiDg  this  proof.  The  second  lesson  begins,  "  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like,"  &c.,  and  the  parable  ends,  **  So  the  last  shall  be  first,"  &c  I  wonder  hov 
many  of  my  congregation — Or  of  any  Priest  s  congregation^remembered  the  last 
ver*e  of  yeatcrdny'a  aeoond  leaaon,  •«  Bat  many  that  are  last,"  &c..  and  tmced  fhs 
sequence  between  the  two  chaptera. 
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the  most  soleinn  season  of  the  year.  How  coald  anything  but  long 
use  have  accustomed  us  on  Palm  Sunday  to  read  our  Loan's  Passion 
down  to  S.  Peter's  denial ;  then — most  probably  to  begin, — O  be 
joyful  In  the  Lord»  all  ye  lands, — then  to  turn  to  the  Litany — then 
to  hear  the  sermon — and  next,  after  having  listened  to  the  Command- 
ments,  to  take  up  the  same  Passion  at  the  place  where  we  left  off,  and 
80  to  pursue  it  to  the  end  ? 

One  thing  more  may  be  observed  with  respect  to  the  lessons  from 
the  Old  Testament.  There  are  certain  chapters  in  Leviticus  and 
Deuteronomy  which,  denouncing  horrible  and  abominable  crimes, 
cannot  be  read  without  pain  by  any  priest,  or  listened  to  without  pain 
by  any  congregation.  If  they  are  to  be  read  at  all,  when  would  such 
a  lecture  be  moat  necessary  ?  Most  certainly  on  the  Sunday  ;  when 
people  come  for  fashion's  sake,  come  for  respectability's  sake,  come 
because  they  have  been  brought  up  to  the  custom,  and  do  not  feel 
comfortable  to  omit  it.  But  they  may  come  for  ever  on  a  Sunday 
without  hearing  these  chapters.  These  are  reserved  for  those  who 
are  in  earnest,  those  whose  religion  is  not  merely  weekly,  those  who 
come  to  a  daily  service,  those  who,  least  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
need  them.  On  what  principle  this  was  arranged  by  the  Reformers 
I  am  not  obliged  to  explain ;  on  what  principle  men  desire  to  con* 
tinue  it  now  I  know  not ;  I  am  sure  it  is  not  that  of  common  sense. 

And  yet  one  thing  more  which,  though  a  trifle  in  itself,  yet  speaks 
perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  of  the  hurry  with  which  the  Table 
of  Lessons  was  drawn  up.  The  20th  and  the  24th  chapters  of  Eze- 
kiel  are  considered  so  especially  important  and  edifying,  that  they 
form  the  first  lessons  for  morning  and  evening  service  on  the  eighteenth 
Sunday  after  Trinity.  They  are  also  considered  so  little  edifying, 
that  they  are  omitted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  week-day  lessons,  when 
they  otherwise  ought  to  have  occurred.  I  leave  this  mystery  to  be 
explained  by  those  very  ingenious  authors  who  have  shown  the  mys- 
tical connection  and  coherence  of  the  Sunday  and  week-day  lessons  of 
the  Prayer  Book. 

In  like  manner,  notice  that  the  most  affecting  of  all  the  chapters  in 
Bzekiel,  the  37th,  which  contains  the  parable  of  the  Dry  Bones,  is 
omitted.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  one  of  our  most  ingenious 
ritualists,  that  the  11th  chapter  of  Genesis  (in  the  ordinary  course),  the 
history  of  Babel,  and  the  2%nd  of  Joshua,  are  left  out ;  and  that  these 
chapters  are  of  a  peculiar  class,  and  all  bear  on  the  divisions  of 
Christendom. 

It  will  now  be  worth  while  to  examine,  a  little  more  closely,  the 
•arrangement  of  the  Lessons  for  some  particular  season  both  in  some 
reformed  and  onreformed  Breviaries.  Advent  shall  be  the  season : 
-while  of  the  former  Office  Books  we  will  take  the  Sarum  and 
Aberdeen  :  of  the  latter,  the  three  principal  French  reforms,  of  Paris, 
Rouen,  Amiens, — with  some  of  the  less  known  revisions ;  also  Quignon, 
and  the  Roman.  As  our  own  Prayer  Book  gives  the  Lessons  for  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  not  for  the  ferise  of  Advent,  we  mu? t  begin 
from  the  First  Sunday  in  a  particular  year,  and  we  will  select  the 
present. 

VOL.  XVII*  z 
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On  the  above  table  loiiie  remarka  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

1.  Notice  the  extremely  small  portion  of  Scripture  allotted  in  the 
Sanim  and  Aberdeen  Breviaries.  The  former  provides  ferial  lections 
for  three  days  in  the  week :  the  latter  for  only  one.  In  the  present 
year  the  other  days  would  have  been  thus  occupied  : 

Sarum*  Aberdeen^ 

Monday,  Dee>  1.  S.  Andrew  (traatfened.)  S.  Andrew  (transferred.) 

Tnesday,      «,  2.  S.  Etheman. 

Wednesilay  „  3.  '  S.  Giles  (tranBferred.)^ 

Thursday,     „  4.  S.  Osmund.  S.  Barbara. 

Saturday,      .,  6.  S.  Nicolas.  S.  Nicolas. 

The  general  feeling  of  Catholic  Europe  has  long  since  shown  that  such 
a  state  of  things  .needed  reformation. 

2.  The  three  leading  French  Breviaries  fairly  grapple  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  selection  from  a  prophecy  of  which  there  is  not  time  to  read 
the  whole.  And,  on  the  whole,  this  is  done  successfully.  One  may, 
indeed,  wonder  at  some  omissions :  as,  for  instance,  why  the  Rouen 
omits  the  Parable  of  the  Vineyard,  and  the  Paris  the  34th  chapter.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  selection  is  good ;  and  an  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  dose  the  lesson,  where  it  was  possible,  with  a  verse  bearing 
reference  to  the  season.  Ihus,  it  may  be  observed  that  all,  except  the 
Orleans,  in  reading  the  8th  chapter,  end  a  lesson  with  the  17th  verse, 
"And  I  will  wait  upon  the  Loan,  and  I  will  look  for  Him.'' 

3.  That  the  Roman  Breviary  can  scarcely  be  said  to  attempt  a  selec- 
tion :  lingering,  as  it  does,  so  long  among  the  earlier  chapters,  that  the 
later  ones  are  hurried  through,  or  omitted.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  Orleans. 

4.  But  one  and  all  endeavour  to  omit  those  passages  which  can 
scarcely  be  read  devotionally,  to  edification,  by  any  one ;  much  more 
by  such  congregations  as  those  which  attend  our  daily  services. 

Let  anyone,  while  reading  such  chapters  as  the  15th,  16th,  17th, 
18th,  19th,  30th,  and  3l8t,  to  an  ordinary  congregation,  ask  himself 
what  possible  advantage,  except  on  the  principle  of  an  opus  operatum, 
can  be  the  result :  and  I  think  he  will  find  it  a  question  which  admits 
but  of  one  answer. 

I  will  now,  just  by  way  of  a  specimen,  make  such  a  table  of  lessons 
as,  if  we  followed  the  example  of  other  reforms,  we  might  possibly  wish 
for :  and  I  think  that  it  will  be  allowed  to  have  these  advantages. 

1 .  Brevity  :  which  in  the  Daily  Service  is  a  matter  of  the  last  im* 
portance. 

2.  The  omission  of  that  which  cannot,  under  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances whatever,  be  "  understanded  of  the  people  :"  and  which  there- 
fore  fosters  a  habit  of  inattention. 

3.  The  retention  of  all  which  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

4.  Unity  of  subject  in  each  lesson. 

'  I  am  not  quite  sure  about  this  translation,  the  Aberdeen  rubrics  being  so  very 
obscure ;  but  the  resolt  would  be  the  same. 
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I  begin  u  the  Prayer  Book  now  b^;ui8,  on-— 

Not.  23.  L  1-17.* 

24.  i.  18—27."  ii.  1--12,» 

25.  iL12,— iiL  11*  W. 

26.  T.  1—7.*  ▼.  8-30. 

27.  vi.  Tii.M-16, 

28.  Till.  1—17.  viii.'  18 ;  ix.  7- 

29.  ix.  8— end,  x.  1—23- 

30.  5.  Andrew. 

Dec.    !•  xi.  1 — 10.  xii. 

2.  xiiL  xiv.  1 — 27- 

3.  xxii.  12 — end.  xxiv. 

4.  XXT.  xxvi. 

ft.  xxTiii.  1 — 13.  xxviii.  14 — ^22. 

6.  xxix.  "9 — end.  xxx.  1^26. 

7.  XXX.  27— 30.  ixxi. 

8.  xxxii.  xxxiii. 

9.  xxxiv.  XXXV. 

I  may  obaerve,  that  the  practice  of  appointing  the  lessons  for  the  days 
of  December,  instead  of  the  Feri»  of  Advent,  is  not  unknown  to  some 
of  the  modem  French  Breviaries.  It  is  adopted,  for  instance,  in  thit 
of  Meaux  (1835.) 

But  would  a  re-arrangement  of  the  lessons  be  all  that  we  could  do 
for  the  bringing  Holy  Scripture  more  intelligibly  and  more  promioeotly 
before  our  poor  ?  I  think  not.  What  if  we  were  to  fall  back  on  the 
responses  which  follow  all  the  lessons  in  the  Breviary,  and  thus  develope 
in  a  fuller  sense,  the  doctrine  which  we  are  at  that  especial  time  en* 
deavouring  to  teach  ?  We  must  confess  that  in  these  responses  tbe 
mediaeval  Church  went  further  from  earlier  use  than  in  other  parts  of 
her  ritual.  For  example :  no  one,  I  suppose,  would  wish  for  this  Idod 
of  thing : — 

R.  Thomas  manum  mittit  ad  fortia : 
Spernit  damns,  spernit  opprobria; 

*  Mnlla  Thomam  frangtt  injuria. 

V.  Clamat  cunctis  Thomac  constantia, 
Omne  solum  est  forti  patria. 

•  Nulla. 

• 

.  But  responses  of  this  Eort  were  generally  rejected  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury :  and  the  French  Church  distinguished  itself  in  the  van  of  that 
tnovement.  Taking  as  a  pattern  that  wonderful  service  composed  bj 
S.  Thomas  for  Corpus  Christi,  the  Ghdlican  Breviaries  endeavouxed  in 

.    ^  Notioe  the  appropriate  termination  of  the  first  Advent  Le8s«m :  Omw  lis  it  c"'' 
learn  to  do  well,  &c. 

'  Ending,  Zion  ehall  be  redeemed,  &c. 
-    >  Ending.  TAe  Lord  atone  ekall  be  exalted  in  that  day. 

^  Thereby  giving  the  sequence  of  thought  between  the  two  chapten,  wUd  vc 
now  loae. 

•  Tbe  Parable  of  the  Vineyard,  by  itself. 

•  The  prophecy  of  Immanuel,  by  itself. 

•  Showing  the  sequence  of  the  chapter. 
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their  reflpooaefl  to  illustrate  the  Old  hy  the  New  TeBtament,  confining 
themselves  entirely  to  the  very  words  of  Scripture,  and  bringing  out 
its  force  and  meaning  with  a  vividness  and  a  beauty  which  is  perfectly 
wonderful.  I  cannot  say »  with  the  Abb^  Laborde,  in  his  Lettres  Parin- 
emnes,  that  per  ee,  and  universally,  the  Gallican  are  better  than  the  Ro- 
man responses.  But  for  our  purpose  they  are,  as  being  in  the  very 
words  of  Scripture,  and  making  it  its  own  interpreter. 

Of  all  the  Gallican  Breviaries,  the  most  excellent  in  this  respect  are 
the  Parisian,  and  De  la  Vergne  de  Tristan's  Rouen  Breviary.  I  will 
give  some  examples.  The  first  shall  be  from  the  Sad,  3rd,  and  4th 
lessons  for  the  First  Sunday  in  Advent.  (The  first  Lesson,  as  every 
one  knows,  has  an  exceptional  response.) 

Paris,  (1-)  ^  ^c  Lord  shall  suddenlv  come  to  His  Temple ;  *  and  He 

shall  purify  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  they  shall  offer  a  sacrifice 
in  righteousness :  then  shall  their  offerings  be  acceptable 
unto  the  Lord.  V.  The  Law  maketh  men  Priests  which 
have  infirmity :  but  the  word  of  the  osth,  which  is  since 
the  Law,  maketh  the  Son,  Who  is  consecrated  for  ever« 
more.  *  And  He  shall  purify,  &c. 

(2.)  R.  Why  dost  thou  cry  out  aloud,  O  daughter  of  Sion?  Is  there 
no  king  in  thee  7  Is  thy  counsellor  perished  7  *  Thou 
shalt  be  delivered  f  The  Lord  shall  redeem  thee  from 
the  hand  of  thine  enemies.  V.  The  Son  of  Man  is  come 
to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  is  lost.  *  Thou  shah  be 
delivered.    Glory  be,  &c.    The  Lord  shall  redeem,  &c. 

(3.)  R.  Behold  My  servant!  saith  the  Lord.  He  shall  not  strive 
nor  cry,  nor  cause  His  Voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets 
*  till  He  have  set  judgment  in  the  earth,  and  the  isles  shall 
wait  for  His  Law.  V.  He  now  commandeth  men  every 
where  that  they  repent  *  till  He  have  set,  &c. 

Romem.  {4,)  R.  I  will  make  the  children  of  Israel  one  nation  in  the  land 

upon  the  mountsins  of  Israel  *  and  they  shall  be  no  more 
two  nations.  V.  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not 
of  this  fold ;  them  also  I  must  bnng,  and  they  shall  hear 
My  voice  *  and  thev  shall  be  no  more  two  nations. 

(5.)  R.  There  shall  come  forth  a  Rod  of  the  stem  of  Jesse»  snd  a 
Branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  root  *  and  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  Him.  V.  I  will  put  My  Spirit 
upon  Him,  and  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  the  na- 
tions. *  And  the  Spirit,  &c.  Glory  be,  &c.  *  And  the 
Spirit,  &c. 

(6.)  As  (2.) 

jimieus.  (70  R*  Out  of  Sion  shall  come  forth  a  Deliverer,  and  He  shall  turn 

away  ungodliness  from  Jacob  *  snd  this  shall  be  My  co- 
venant, when  I  shall  have  tsken  away  their  sins.  V.  And 
the  Redeemer  shall  come  to  Sion,  sud  unto  them  that  turn 
from  transgression  in  Jacob,  saith  the  Lord.  *  And  this 
shall,  &c. 

(8.)  As  (6.) 

(9.)  R.  His  throne  shall  be  establiihed  in  mercy  *  and  He  shall  sit 
upon  it  in  truth  in  the  tabernacle  of  Darid,  judgine  and 
seeking  righteousness.  V.  He  shsll  reign  over  the  House 
of  Jacob  for  ever,  and  of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end.  *  And  He  shall  sit« 
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Take  now  an  exunple, — and  I  think  it  an  admiTable  one, — fnim  tiie 
Septnageeima  Responses,  and  notice  how  tiie  distinctirely  Christian 
element  is  brought  ont  in  the  works  of  creation. 

B.  Bf  die  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  Heavens  made,  and  all  the  hoit  of 
them  by  the  Spirit  of  His  Mouth. 

*  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Loan. 

y.  All  things  were  made  by  Him ;  and  without  Him  was  not  anjtluBg 
made  that  was  made. 

*  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord. 

R.  Tlie  Lord  God  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth  *  and  bresthed 
ioto  his  nostrib  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  soul. 

v.  Put  on  the  new  man,  which  after  God  is  renewed  in  the  image  of  Him 
That  created  him. 

*  And  breathed. 

R.  O  praise  God  in  His  Holiness:  praise  Him  in  the  firmament  of  His 
Power,  *  for  He  spake,  and  it  was  done :  He  oommandctl,  and  they  were 
created. 

v.  Blessed  be  the  Goo  and  Fathsr  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  *  For 
He  spake. 

R.  Be  ye  sure  that  the  Lord  He  is  God  *  it  is  He  That  hath  made  as, 
and  not  we  onrselves. 

v.  We  are  His  Workmanship,  created  in  Christ  Jsaua  unto  good  works. 
«  It  is  He. 

R.  They  two  shall  be  one  flesh  *  This  is  a  great  mystery,  but  I  speak  eoa- 
ceming  Christ  and  the  Church. 

V.  This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone,  and  flesh  of  my  flesh.  *  This  is  a  great 

Now,  if  it  were  thought  too  great  a  ehange  to  do  more, — might  not 
Buch  Responses  and  Versicles  be  appended  to  the  lessons  for  the 
greater  Sundays  and  Festivals  in  the  course  of  the  year  ?  Suppose 
that  we  thus  distinguished  the  Sundays  in  Lent,  Advent,  Raster  Tide : 
and  those  which  are  called  Red  letter  Saints  Days :  perhaps  an  ad- 
ditional dozen  pages  would  be  needed  in  the  Prayer-Book. — and  what 
a  flood  of  '  Scriptural '  light  would  be  let  upon  our  poor !  It  would 
simply  need  one  sentence  of  addition  to  the  rubric, 

*  .  .  Ae  that  readeth  so  standing  and  turning  himself,  as  he  may  be  hett 
heard  of  all  such  as  are  present.  And  qfter  that  [shall  be  said  the  Versieles, 
if  there  be  any  appointed,  for  the  day.  And  then]  shall  be  said  or  sioiy, » 
English,  the  hymn  called  Te  Deum  Laudamus. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  examples :  simplifying  the  technicalities  of  V» 
R.  and  *,  into  the  Priest  and  Ansieer  of  the  present  English  Prayer* 
Book. 

Christmas  Day.    Morkiko. 

First  Lesson.    Isaiah  ix.  1 — 8. 

Priest,  Behold,  this  is  our  God  ;  we  have  waited  for  Him,  and  He  vill 
save  us. 

Answer,  This  is  the  Loan ;  we  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  His  salvation. 

Priest,  We  have  hesj'd  and  know  that  this  is  indeed  the  Christ,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 

Answer.  This  ia  the  Lord  ;  we  will  be  gUd  and  njoiee  in  His  salvatkw. 
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Second  Lenon*    8.  Luke  ii.  1 — 15. 

PrietL  I>cIiol(l,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy*  which  shall  be  to  all' 
people. 

Answer,  For  uuto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  City  of  Da?id  a  Saviour, 
Which  is  Christ  the  Lord 

PrienU  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  My  people,  saith  your  God. 

Annoer.  For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day  in  the  City  of  David  a  Saviour, 
Which  it  Christ  the  Lord. 

Evening. 

First  Lesson.    Isaiah  vii.  10 — 17. 

Priest,  So  OoD  loved  the  world,  that  He  pave  His  Only- Begotten  Son. 

Answer.  That  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlastiiiglife. 

Priest,  Thou  wentest  forth  for  the  salvation  of  Thy  people,  even  for  salva- 
tion with  Thine  Anointed. 

Ansioer,  That  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
laitiog  hfe. 

Second  Lesson,    Tit.  iii.  4 — 9. 

Priest.  God  first  loved  us :  and  sent  His  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our 
tins. 

Answer,  And  we  have  known  and  believed  the  love  that  God  hath  to  us. 

Priest.  So  He  was  their  Saviour  :  in  His  love  aud  in  His  pity  He  re- 
deemed them. 

Answer,  And  we  have  known  and  believed  the  love  that  God  hnth  to  us. 

Epiphany. 
Tirst  Lesson.    Isa.  Ix. 

Priest.  When  Jbsus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judosa,  in  the*  days  of 
Herod  the  King. 

Answer,  Behold  there  rame  Wise  Men  from  the  E^st  to  Jerusalem. 

Priest.  O  Jenisalem,  look  about  thee  toward  the  East,  and  behold  the  joy 
that  Cometh  unto  thee  of  God. 

Answer,     Behold  there  came  Wise  Men  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem. 

Second  Lesson.    S.  Luke  iii.  1 — 23.    [The  Baptism  of  our  Lord.] 

Priest.  Ye  are  washed,  ye  are  sanctified,  ye  are  justified 

Answer.  In  the  Name  of  our  Loro  Jksus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
oiir  God. 

Priest.  Go  and  wash  seven  times  in  Jordan,  and  thy  flesh  shall  come 
again,  and  thou  shalt  be  clean. 

Answer.  In  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jbsus  Christ,  and  by  the  Spirit  of 
our  God. 

Festivals  of  Apostlss. 
First  Lesson. 

Priest,  V\'bcn  they  shall  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  bow  or  what  ye 
shall  speak. 

Answer,  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Fathbr 
^Miieh  apeaketh  in  you. 

Priest.  Speak  to  the  men  of  Judah,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 

Answer,  For  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
Which  speaketh  in  you. 
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Second  Lenom, 

Priest.  By  the  hands  of  the  Apoitles. 

Answer.  Many  signs  and  wonders  were  done  among  the  people. 
Priest.  These  showed  His  tokens  among  them,  and  miracles. 
Answer.  Many  signs  and  wonders  were  done  among  the  people. 

These  may  serve  aa  a  specimen  of  responses  which  might  bring 
home  the  subject  of  the  Festival  more  closely  to  the  hearer.  The  fact 
of  their  being  entirely  taken  from  the  Bible  would  perhaps  make  their 
reception  easier :  for  nothing — to  use  the  words  of  the  Prayer- Book — 
would  be  "  ordained  to  be  read,  but  the  very  pure  Word  of  Goo,  the 
Holy  Scriptures  :'* — and  it  would  be  read  intelligibly,  it  would  be  read 
according  to  analogy,  it  would  be  read  so  that  the  Old  Testament 
should  illustrate  the  New,  and  both  of  them  throw  light  on  each  other. 

I  remain,  yours,  &c. 

H«  S.  L. 
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Ybar  by  year  the  Architectural  department  of  our  Royal  Exhibition  of 
Arts  fades  and  shriveb  up.  This  fact,  which  it  has  been  our  duty  to 
notice  every  successive  season,  is  on  the  present  occasion  more  conspi- 
cuous than  ever.  Alongside  it  of  course  stands  the  other  fact  that 
Suffolk  Street  has  made  its  position  good.  We  will  not  comment  on  the 
correspondence  of  the  circumstances,  for  the  Academy  may  yet  hare  a 
last  opportunity  of  retrieving  at  least  a  part  of  its  architectural  discom- 
fiture, if  the  removal  of  the  National  Gallery,  places  the  entire  Trafalgar 
building  at  its  disposal. 

1053.  The  German  Lutheran  church,  at  Champion  Park,  Camber- 
well,  erected  A.n.  1855,  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  G.  Low ;  1054,  View  of  a  church,  proposed  to  be  erected  in 
the  Huron  District  of  West  Canada,  according  to  the  designs  of  Mr. 
T.  C.  Sorby ;  and  1055,  Design  for  the  Baptist  chapel,  at  Brompton, 
Middlesex,  by  Messrs.  Bidlake  and  Lovatt — are  all  three  very  far  from 
the  actual  standard  of  Pointed  art.  The  first  has  a  most  unsuccessful 
apse ;  the  second,  though  cruciform,  fails  equally  in  dignity  and  correct- 
ness, though  of  course  if  it  be  the  work  of  a  local  architect,  it  deserves 
lenient  criticism ;  while  the  third  shows  Perpendicular  in  a  most  un- 
favourable light. 

1062,  Original  study  for  the  Neild  memorial  window,  reredos,  and 
restoration  of  the  chancel  of  North  Marston  church,  Bucks*  for  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  wiU,  of  course,  attract  mach 
attention  as  a  tribute  graceful  and  appropriate  to  ecclesiology  in  the 
highest  quarter.  We  wish  Mr.  Wyatt  could  have  had  a  better  church 
to  restore  under  such  circumstances  than  the  poor  Third-Pointed  one 
before  us.  He  likewise  exhibits, — ^both  beautifully  executed, — a  sectioo 
of  the  loggie  of  the  Italian  court  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (10<50),  and 
an  extended  drawing  of  the  elevation  towards   the  nave  of  all  his 
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courts,  separated  from  the  encumbrances  of  thea  glass  and  iron  shell 
(1154). 

1063,  Schools  erected  by  Messrs.  John  Bagnall  and  Sons,  Gold's 
HiU,  West  Bromwich,  in  connection  with  their  collieries  and  iron 
works ;  and  licensed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  tiie  cele- 
bration  of  Divine  Service ;  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Daukes.  are  tame.  The  style 
is  a  mixture  of  First  and  Middle -Pointed.  We  may,  once  for  all,  say 
that  the  schools  this  time  are  far  from  successful.  They  include  (1072) 
a  design,  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Blackburne,  for  the  intended  (Grammar  school, 
at  Rotberham  ;  another  for  the  same  building  (1074),  by  Messrs.  G.  R. 
Clarke  and  W.  J.  Worthington ;  proposed  schools  at  Oswald  Kirk, 
Yorkshire,  by  Mr.  N.  T.  Randall.  (1095):  those  at  Pwllheli,  North 
Wales,  by  Messrs.  Wehnert  and  Ashdown  (1102) ;  and  some  schools 
and  residence,  by  Mr.  Penson  (1171),  being  erected  at  Ferry  Side, 
Carmarthenshire. 

1065,  The  district  church  now  being  erected  at  Bugaildy,  in  the 
county  of  Radnor  and  diocese  of  S.  David's,  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  H.  Lote,  is  poor.  It  is  composed  of 
nave  and  chancel  without  aisles. 

1069,  The  Rood,  about  to  be  erected  in  S.  Thomas's  church,  Ful- 
ham,  by  Mr.  W.  Young,  is  very  far  from  graceful,  the  figures  rising 
frt>m  a  sort  of  low  pediment  of  tracery  work  at  the  centre  of  the  beam. 
A  church  of  Pugin's  deserved  to  be  better  treated. 

We  observe,  with  disappointment,  that  Mr.  Slater's  iron  church, 
designed  for  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastics  (1071),  is  hung  so  high  as  to 
render  its  distinctive  features  almost  imperceptible.  We  wish  Mr. 
Slater  had  made  the  drawing  (the  internal  perspective)  on  a  larger  scale. 
1076,  Interior  view  of  the  new  parish  church  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,' 
Bedmioster.  erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  J.  Norton,  introduces  us 
to  a  stately  interior,  in  which  the  only  fault  which  we  desire  to  criticise 
without  ocular  inspection  is  that  the  wooden  roof  looks  much  too  heavy 
for  the  remaining  building.  In  other  respects  it  seems  a  very  successful 
and  dignified  building,  though  in  a  rather  earlier  style  than  we  should 
ourselves  have  recommended. 

We  trust  that  (1080)  S.  Saviour's  church,  Haverstock  Hill,  in  course 
of  ere<stion  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  will  manifest  as  correct  ecclesiology 
in  reality  as  in  the  designs,  external  and  internal — which  are  accom- 
panied, we  are  glad  to  say,  with  a  plan,  showing  it  to  be  cruciform. 
The  chancel  appears  correctly  fitted  and  used  ;  only  that  the  prayer  desk 
is  on  the  subsellaB  level.  We  will,  hereafter,  describe  this  church,  as  it 
is  in  construction. 

1088,  Design  for  the  completion  of  the  Parish  Church,  Leamington, 
exterior  view,  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson,  and  (1151)  the  interior  of  the  same 
church,  exhibit  a  building  which,  in  proportion  to  its  dimensions  and 
cruciform  plan,  must  more  utterly  fail  in  efifect  than  we  could  readily 
bave  thought  possible.  An  ill-proportioned  apse,  in  a  sort  of  Middle* 
Pointed,  a  roof  at  once  mean  and  straddling,  a  starved  nave  arcade, 
triforium  opening  into  ungroined  aisles,  and  feebly  designed  clerestory 
in  the  most  commonplace  Perpendicular,  combine  to  make  up  a  coup 
^Toeii  singularly  insipid  ;  while  externally  the  huge  pseudo-rose  in  the 
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transept  oTera  petty  Third- Pointed  window  nearly  touching  the  groand, 
is  thoroughly  iU-deaigned.  The  large  central  tower  which  the  present 
architect  shows  will,  we  fear,  hardly  redeem  the  structure.  We  mtj 
take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  with  condemnation  to  the  practice,  u 
herein  exemplified,  of  separating  a  pair  of  corresponding  drawings. 

Mr.  Penson  deserves  credit  for  his  rifactmento  in  Pointed  of  Dyneror 
CasUe  (1089),  originally  a  most  uninviting  pile,  as  the  accompanyii^ 
vignette  shows.  Tlie  same  architect  exhibits  a  church  of  some  preteosioD 
about  to  be  erected  at  Wrexham,  Denbighshire  (1 123),  accompanied  by 
a  plan.  This  design  comprises  a  nave  and  aisles  of  four  bays,  tran- 
aepts  with  crossing,  tower  to  the  south  (not  incorporated  into  the 
aisle),  and  chancel  of  three  bays  without  aisles.  The  east  window  is 
of  aix  lights,  those  of  the  aisles  of  three,  and  the  clerestory  circular. 
We  trust  the  label  and  crop  over  the  transept  window  will  be  amended. 

Mr.  Oliver  shows  a  very  interesting  study  in  a  design  of  a  tes- 
aelated  pavement  at  S.  Mark's,  Venice  (1001),  scale  an  inch  to  a 
foot. 

Mr.  Scott  exhibits  twice  in  the  present  exhibition.     We  come  first 
to  1094,  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  showing  the   contemplated  new 
chapel,   library,   rector's  residence,   and  other  additional   buildings. 
This  is  an  isometrical  drawing  illustrated  by  a  block  plan.     The  diapd 
is  of  five  bays  with  a  five-sided  apse  under  a  ungle  roof,  with  long 
two-light  windows,  and  a  fleche  rising  from  the  roof.     It  is.  we  can 
believe,  well  adapted  to  internal  efiect,  from  its  loftiness  and  general 
proportion.     Externally,  however,  we  should  have  desiderated  some 
less  obvious  design.     If  Mr.  Scott  seems  to  have  been  too  careful  of 
originality  in  the  chapel,  he  makes  up  in  the  library,  in  which  the 
large  dormers  filled  with  traceried  windows  (in  which  the  rose  is  the 
conspicuous  feature,  and  the  arcading  below,)  pierced  with  occasional 
narrow  lights,  strike  us  as  singularly  well  adapted  for  the  cells  into  which 
a  college  library  is  naturally  divided.     We  only  wish  to  be  certain  as 
to  the  amount  of  light  obtained ;  for  the  main  supply,  we  somewhat  fear, 
might  be  lost  in  the  roof.     The  remaining  buildings  seem  picturesque. 
We  wbh  Mr.  Scott  had,  in  place  of  the  mere  fleche,  elaborated  a  tower 
and  spire  of  a  height  and  bulk  to  add  a  new  and  conspicuous  feature 
to  Oxford's  panorama.     His  German  experience  might  easily  furnish 
bim  with  some  idea  which  could  be  developed  into  a  design  novel  to 
England :  while  the  partial  rebuilding  of  a  college  of  the  mixed  stjle 
of  Oxford  invites  and  sanctions  such  experiments.     Wren's  cupola  at 
Christchurch  is  a  specimen  not  to  be  despised  of  such  an  attempt; 
while  the  superior  knowledge  of  Pointed  possessed  now-a-daj^  wodd 
enable  our  architects  greatly  to  improve  upon  it.     We  shonld  be  glad 
to  see  a  Gothic  translation  of  some  of  the  more  graceful  Romanesque 
types,  such  as  in  fact  Liibeck  exhibits  partially. 

Mr.  Scott's  next  drawing  is  1107,  New  Church,  about  to  be  erected 
at  Haley  Hill,  Halifax,  by  Edward  Ackroyd,  Esq.,  of  Haley  Hill,  and 
Denton  Park,  Yorkshire :  a  dignified  cruciform  church,  the  tower  stand- 
ing at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  surmounted  by  a  spire,  with  two 
ranges  of  bold  spire-lights,  and  good  anglc-pinnades.  The  west  end 
is  panelled  and  diapered  around  the  door  up  to  the  window,  whidi  is 
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of  five  lights.  The  tnnaept  grows  from  the  fifth  hay,  proceeding 
eutward  of  the  nave,  which  of  course  has  aisles.  This  church  we 
■pprehend  is  a  successfol  work,  although  reproducing  that  weak 
point  of  the  old  national  style,  the  transept  lower  than  the  nave. 

1106,  Tiew  of  the  Inner  Court.   Orey  Friars  (or  Ford's)  Hospital, 
Coventry,  hy  Mr.  F.  T.  DoUman,  is  very  well  drawn. 

1114,  Design  for  S.  Luke*s  Church,  New  Road,  hy  Messrs.  Bamett 
snd  Birch,  is  a  failure. 

1115,  Two  sections  of  the  new  reading  room  at  the  British  Museum  ; 
one  ihowiug  it  finished,  the  other  showing  its  construction  wholly  of 
iron  and  hrick ;  hy  Mr.  Smirke,  is  of  course  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting designs  in  the  room,  and  deserves  the  attentive  study  of  all 
persons  who  like  ourselves  helieve  in  and  are  desirous  of  a  future  de- 
velopement  of  architecture  in  which  iron  will  play  a  conspicuous  part. 
Mr.  Smirke  deserves  all  credit  for  so  vast  an  experiment  of  its  capa- 
bilities in  this  enormous  cupola.  We  congratulate  him  on  the  grant 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  means  of  enriching  it  with  that  coloured  de- 
coration which  such  a  work  demands,  and  we  trust  next  year  to  see 
tiie  drawings  of  these  adornments  exhibited. 

1119,  depicting  the  altar,  tabernacle,  and  reredos,  erected  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Liverpool,  from  the  design  of  Mr.  S.  J. 
Nicholl.  is  very  poor. 

1133,  Mr.  Bruce  Allen's  Street  architecture — a  hint  from  Verona — 
shows  vigour  pnd  cleverness.  How  hr  the  design  is  applicable  to 
actual  requirements  we  are  not  given  the  means  of  judging. 

U36,  North  and  south  views  of  Addington  Park,  Buckinghamshire, 
now  being  erected  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Hardwick,  is  an  adaptation  of  Late 
Pointed,  with  some  French  features,  to  the  conditions  of  a  modern 
country  house. 

1 143.  Design  for  a  church,  proposed  for  erection  near  London,  by 
Mr.  £.  C.  Robins,  is  showy  and  large,  but  not  good.  A  heavy  tower 
snd  spire  are  attached  to  the  south  of  the  chancel. 

1145,  S.  Mary's  Church,  Martham,  Norfolk — sketch  of  nave,  with 
Btudy  for  chancel,  the  former  being  now  in  course  of  rebuilding  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Jonathan  Dawson — ^from  the  designs  of  Mr« 
P.  Boyce,  prefigures  an  important  restoration  of  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  possess  more  particulars. 

We  looked  at  1147,  A  design  for  a  sepulchral  monument,  in  the 
style  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  an  adaptation  of  modem  costume, 
by  Mr.  R.  P.  Pullan,  with  particular  attention,  from  the  proofs  of 
special  ability  which  we  consider  Mr.  Pullan  gives  at  Lille.  Our  con- 
viction is,  that  while  in  the  figure  he  has  been  successful,  he  has  not 
been  so  in  the  accessories.  The  design  of  the  tomb  itself  is  not 
felicitous,  and  the  motif  of  the  canopy,  viz.,  a  series  of  figures  in  niches, 
more  and  more  inclining  towards  the  horizontal,  till  the  two  upper- 
most are  tdl  but  lying  on  their  sides  with  heads  touching,  though 
abundantly  justified  by  precedent,  is  not  one  of  which  we  should  ever 
advise  the  readoption.  It  seems  to  us  to  stand  self-convicted  as  an 
error  in  taste.  The  position  also  of  the  arm  of  the  Divine  Infant  in  the 
group  (fresco  or  mosaic)  which  fills  the  background  is  far  from  graceful. 
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We  should  connael  still  bolder  originality  in  Mr.  Pollan's  next  adap- 
tation. 

1152,  Design  for  a  Congregational  chapel,  capable  of  seating  7150 
adults — proposed  to  be  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  Lcmdon,  by  Mr.  H. 
J.  Paull,  shows  what  a  monstrosity  may  be  produced  by  the  simple  at- 
tempt to  create  a  cruciform  auditorium,  llie  roof  is  a  study  of  on* 
gainliness.     A  plan  is  given. 

1157,  The  new  School  of  Art,  now  being  erected  in  Sheffield,  by 
Messrs.  Manning  and  Mew,  is  in  a  sort  of  Romanesque  with  much 
polychrome  effect  of  red  and  black  brick  and  stone. 

1164.  S.  Peter's  Church  and  Stanley  Gardens.  Netting  HiU,  now 
building  from  the  designs  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  T.  AUom, 
exhibits  a  prodigy — a  thing,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  would  say,  for  a  man  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  to  view — a  new  London  church  in  the  course  of  erection 
in  that  faint  and  debated  imitation  of  the  Wrennian  type  which  was  in 
vogue  thirty  years  ago.  We  believe  there  are  few  men  besidea  Mr. 
AUom  who  would  have  dared  to  perpetrate  such  an  anachronism.  We 
conclude  "  the  force  of  AUom  could  no  further  go"  in  the  way  of  exag- 
gerating the  forms  of  Pointed — and  so  he  was  determined  for  the 
hiture  to  limit  the  advantage  of  his  patronage  to  other  styles.  Let  us 
*aggest  Hindostanee  or  Burmese;  or  Japanese  for  his  paulo-post-fiiture 
church. 

StiU,  we  could  almost  pardon  Mr.  AUom  in  the  face  of  1 1 66,  Design 
for  a  Town  Hall,  by  Mr.  L.  De  Ville.  How  to  describe  what  is  indes- 
cribable puzzles  us ;  generally  speaking,  this  design  may  be  considered 
as  a  modern  Gothic  church  (modern  Gothic  we  mean  of  the  AUom 
type)  in  a  dropsy. 

The  long  description  attached  to  1173  led  us  to  expect  something 
worth  looking  at  aesthetically.  We  advise  our  readers  to  look  and 
judge  for  themselves. 

1 176,  Parish  Church  and  Schools,  at  Hakin,  Milford  Haven,  Pem- 
brokeshire, in  course  of  erection  on  the  estate  of  Colonel  the  Honour- 
able R.  Fulke  Greville,  by  Messrs.  Lindsey  and  Flower,  is  a  design 
which  we  should  have  called  behind  its  age  twelve  years  ago. 
•  1  ]  77,  Design  for  alterations  at  Branksea  Castle,  Dorset,  the  seat  of 
Colonel  Waugh,  by  Mr.  P.  Bremner,  is  a  queer  lod&ing  buUding,  oddly 
drawn.  It  may  have  a  certain  amount  of  abnormal  picturesqueness 
about  it — more  probably  it  wiU  be  found  simply  grotesque  and  repul- 
sive. It  looks  terribly  like  the  stock  '  Gothic  Castle*  of  the  annual 
melodrame. 

Having  thus  recapitulated  what  the  actual  Exhibition  contains  of 
Ecclesiological  interest,  we  may  caU  our  reader's  notice  to  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  contain  a  single  cemetery  chapel.  We  need  no  further 
evidence  of  its  not  representing  the  actual  condition  of  architecture. 
Neither  does  it  contain  a  single  imaginary  cathedral.  None  of  the  LiUe 
competitors  have  thrown  off  their  incognito  in  its  favour.  We  will  not 
recapitulate  the  ecclesiastical  architects  who  have  not  exhibited :  our 
readers  can  form  the  list  for  themselves  by  observing  who  are  present. 
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ECCLESIOLOQICAL  PROGRESS  IN  FRANCE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Eccleeiologist. 

Sim» — I  observe  with  satisfaction  in  a  foot-note  to  your  article  on  the 
Lille  competition,  that  yon  call  attention  to  the  very  deficient  infor- 
mation which  we  possess  in  England  respecting  the  Ecdesiological 
progress  in  the  neighbouring  empire  of  France,  for  instances  of  which 
you  refer  to  the  meagre  notices  which  have  reached  us  of  the  three 
great  works  at  Marseilles,  at  Nantes,  and  at  Moulins.     In  the  former 
place  the  insignificant  old  "  Major  "  has  been  demolished,   and  the 
building  undertaken  of  an  entire  new  cathedral  of  vast  dimensions,  in, 
I  believe,  Romanesque  architecture.     At  Nantes,  where  a  fragmentary 
Third-Pointed  nave  of  considerable  altitude  had  been  carried  up  to 
the  apse  of  the  ancient  Romanesque  church  in  the  days  when  it  be* 
came  a  Bishop's  see,  and   thus  left,  the  church  is  being  completed 
by  the   erection  of  transepts  and  choir  of  corresponding  style  and 
magnitude.     The  same  city,  it  will  be  recollected,  contains  the  noble 
chorch  of  S.  Nicolas,  buUt  by  M.  Lassus  in  Early- Pointed,  of  which 
Piel  gave  the  first  design.    As  to  the  third  instance,  Moulins,  to  which 
you  allude,  when  that  place  was  made  in  the  last  century  the  seat  of 
a  Bishop,  the  diocesan  had  assigned  to  him  as  hia  cathedral  the  Flam- 
boyant chapel  of  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon's  old  chateau — a  building  of 
that  Sainte-Chapelle  type  so  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  Clutton  at  the 
late  anniversary  of  the  Ecdesiological  Society.     This  see  was  one  of 
those  restored  at  the*  Concordat,  and  still  with  the  same  inadequate 
cathedral.     The  present  work  consists  in  adding  to  it  transepts  and 
nave,  and  leaving  the  original  chapel  to  serve  as  choir.     M.  LassUs  is 
the  architect  likewise  of  this  enlargement,  and  he  has  also  built  a 
church  of  considerable  dimensions  in  the  same  city. 

Even  as  to  what  is  done  at  Paris  we  have  to  look  to  your  pages  for 
an  intelligible  record  of  ecclesiulogical  progress.  I  am  tolerably  con- 
versant with  the  *'  archaeological"  periodicals  of  that  capital,  and  yet  it 
was  in  the  EecUeiologist  of  last  year  that  I  aaw  the  first  intelligible 
account  of  the  important  new  chujrch  of  Belleville,  or  any  at  all  of  that 
at  Vaugirard.  Not  only  are  the  Annates  Archiologiquee  almost 
wholly  deficient  in  that  systematic  descriptive  chronicling  of  new 
churches  and  restorations,  which  forma  so  distinguishing  a  feature  of 
your  pages ;  but  the  *'  religious  "  papers  of  France  seldom  contain 
anything  like  the  ample  architectural  and  artistic  notices  (often  con- 
tributed by  the  professional  persons  engaged,  and  therefore  to  be 
relied  on  for  facts,  dimensions,  &c.,  criticism  apart),  which  are  usually 
found  not  only  in  specific  London  Journals,  but  in  the  local  papers  of 
the  nearest  county  town.  If  you  look  at  the  columns  of,  e.  g.  the 
Univere,  for  the  description  of  the  opening  of  some  important  new 
ehorch,  or  restoration,  you  will  probably  find  a  flowery  article  by  the 
Abbd  this  or  that,  full  of  allusions  to  the  piety  of  the  locality,  and  to 
the  coitus  to  which  the  building   may  be  particularly   aflfiected— th« 
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bnghtness  of  the  day,  the  number  of  the  bannen,  and  the  tondimg 
allocution  which  "  Monaeigneur  "  deigned  to  deliver ;  but  when  yoa 
have  got  throagfa  all  this  talk,  yon  are  abont  as  nnable  to  say  whetiier 
the  church  is  Gothic,  Roraaneaqne,  or  Italian  as  before  yon  begin 
the  atudy.  The  notion  of  asking  Lassns  or  Questel  to  oontrihote 
some  simple  fscts  as  to  the  style  and  size,  and  so  forth,  of  the  bniU- 
ing,  does  not  ever  seem  to  have  struck  the  Parisian  joomaliat,  atiE 
less  to  expect  any  accurate  details  from  the  Clergy  themselves. 

The  inference  which  I  draw  from  this  remarkable  difference  is.  tint 
the  clerical  body  of  England — generally  speaking — ^has  taken  a  more 
intelligent  and  erudite  interest  in,  and  more  completely  maalered  the 
artistic  and  architectural  study  of,  ecclesiology  than  the  same  dasi  is 
FVanoe.  Of  course  there  are  striking  exceptions  to  thia  rule.  I  need 
only  mention  the  names  of  Martin,  Cahier,  Bourass^,  Cochet.  Bat 
these  apart,  I  believe  it  wiU  be  found  that  the  clergy  of  England  are 
hi  more  ecdesiological  than  their  French  compeers.  The  same  differ- 
ence ramifies  of  course  among  the  congregations.  On  the  other  hand, 
M.  De  Montalembert  in  his  singularly  fair  and  friendly  volume.  "  De 
I'Avenir  Politique  de  I'Angleterre/'  speaks  with  warmth  of  *' la  renais- 
sance architecturale  qui  a  ^lat^  avec  taut  d'energie  au  sein  du  cleig<6 
Anglican,*'  instancing,  as  a  model,  Ely  Cathedral,  "  merveilleox  mooa- 
ment  du  g€nie  monastique,  restaur^  par  les  soins  de  M.  Peacock,  dojea 
du  chapitre  Anglican,  avec  autant  de  science  que  de  splendeur."  Not 
only  does  the  growth  of  church  restoration  arrest  the  writer's  attentioii, 
but  the  activity  shown  in  these  late  days  for  building  new  churdies  vol 
England,  and  these  by  voluntary  subscription.  Abroad  the  architect 
I  fuicy  finds  no  middle  term  between  his  own  absolute  way  and  the 
dogged  opposition  proceeding  from  ignorance:  while  the  profeased 
architecturalist  never  thinks  of  looking  for  that  technical  infbrmatioa 
in  the  newspaper,  which  the  general  reader  would  merely  consider 
a  bore.  Hence  arises  the  vague  and  spongy  style  in  which  journals 
in  general  approach  ecclesiological  news,  which  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  merely  by  their  less  bulk  dian  the  newspapers  of  England,  for.  as 
we  have  seen,  they  do  afford  space  for  a  great  deal  of  talking  round — 
if  it  be  not  upon — the  subject.  Why  technical  periodicals  should  bSl 
short  in  this  department  is  another  question,  which  I  am  unable  to  sohe. 

Yours  truly, 

A  CONSTAKT  RukOXl. 


SEQUENTLE  INEDITiE.— No.  XU. 

Thb  following  sequences  are  from  the  byons  Afosal  of  1510.  Thef 
will  be  found,  in  some  respects,  to  present  a  character  of  their  own; 
and  to  afford  a  fine  specimen  of  the  compositions  with  which,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  middle  ages,  the  south  of  Europe  abounded.  Peifaaiis 
BliMobeth  ZacharidB  may  be  put  in  the  second  class  of  sequences ;  and 
Ecct  vicit  Raduf  David,  of  proses. 
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LVII.— In  Dominica  Peim a  Advkntus  IDohiHi. 

'  Precamur  nostra*.  Dens,  animai  et  conacientiai  digne  munda : 
Ut  nuoe  nostra  Christos  yeniens  cordasibi  inreniat  parata.    Amen. 

LVIIL— In  Nativitate  Domini. 

Laudemus  excels^  \yrk 

'Nttnm  Denm  ab  inviolata  muliere  sibimet  subjacente  Patris  omnia, 

Pastoribtts  quern  angeli  uuntiant  cantantes  Gloria  in  ezceUis  Deo,  atque 

psz  in  terra, 
Etenmm  a  Patris  essentia, 
Filiam  miasum  salvantem  saecla, 
Ut  indaeos  camem,  devincat  Tartari  daustra, 
£t  quae  colp&  protoplasti  restauraret  perdita  fuerant  femin&. 
Namque  de  eo  dictum  eat  ad  Bethlehem  per  prophetam  j 
0  domua  pania  terrft  Juda,  tu  non  eha  minima : 
Nam  ex  te  esdit  dux  excelaus  phalangem  Israel  qui  regat. 
Eternum  solium  snpersedens  aseendens  flos,  virga  Jesse  sancta»  in  qui 

qoiescit  alma  doxa. 
Aogeli  anmm&  cui  gratnlantur  melodift. 

0  fides  clara,  te,  propinquante  mundo  solvantur  chelydri  vitio  damnata. 
Panditur  te  credentibua  vita'. 
Pateat  hiec  cantantibus  tibi,  Alleluia. 

LIX. — In  Fbbto  Sancti  Stephani. 

£cee  Mar^  primitivus  Pro  Saulo  tunc  exauditur : 

In  QUO  salit^  redivivus  Unde  Paulus  accersitur 

Veri  fons  martyrii.  Ad  etemam  gloriam. 

Hie  athleta  stemit  hostes  __                 ,       , . 

Et  eruore  priua  postes  Mortes,  morbos,  hic  repellit ; 

Signat  sanctuarii.  Aspernatur.  et  refeUit 

Judaeorum  jacula. 

Cnjus  sanguis  est  cementum  Laurentius,  amplexatur ; 

Et  primaeTum  fundamentum  Stephanus  resuscitatur 

Nascentis  ecclesiie.  Justus  in  craticuUL 

Dam  k  suis  lapidatur  •      ^       .   , 

Ipsi  coelum  reseratur  J"?  7"°  ^^mit  lietus, 

Et  tribunal  glorias.  ^"^  l"fc  "^^ini  fretus 

Stephanus  tarn  mclytus. 

Inter  ictus  stat  invictus :  Nos  ex  su&  passione 

Deum  orat  et  implorat  £t  tam  sancti  viaione 

Inimicis  veniam.  Illustret  divinitus.    Amen. 

LX. — In  Festo  SS.  Innocentium. 

^  HsBc  est  sancta  solemnitas  cunctis  colenda 
Beatae  Marise  dicata : 

*  This  short  sequence,  like  so  many  for  Advent  and  Chrittmaa  in  the  Miasala  of 
Pranee  and  England,  ends,  both  at  the  end  of  its  verses  and  in  ita  intercisiona,  in  A. 
It  trill  be  seen  that  moat  of  the  Proses  in  thia  Missal  do  >o. 

'  This  and  the  following  line  do  n^t  correspond.    Perhapa  we  might  read  nirgint 
fottmUiere. 
'  We  ahoold  rather  read,  via. 

*  The  book, /»aa//i/. 

^  Thia  sequence  aeema,  aa  the  phraae  went,  facta  tuper  Hsc  eat  aancta  aolem. 
nitaa  aolemnitatiun,  (Neale,  p.  47 ;  Mone,  i.  229,)  bat  the  poet  haa  not  had  skill  or 
patience  to  follow  the  rhythm  with  any  great  exactneaa. 
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Ipsa  eteftin,  ut  gaudia  oonaequeretur  coelestia 

Domini  secuta  eat  veatigia, 

Adepta  idcirco  coeli  pnemia 

Supplices  jam  cujui  deprecamur  nobii  k  te  tribui  tuffiragia : 

Compotes  quorum  digue  mereamur  aul&  claraque  potiri  sidera. 

Ibi  videamus  Regem  beatis  omnibus  donantem  kse  pnemia  repromissa- 

Quibus  munerari  una  alacres  queamus  ^  gratia  nobis  largiatur  divina : 

Imploramua  nunc,  sancta  pro  nobis  precata  Christo  fundaa : 

Ut  in  qak  ea  glori&  tecum  vifamus  ovantes  per  saecula.    Amen. 

LXI. — In  die  Sancto  Pajghjb.' 

Alte  spiritus  lidibus  nunc  cordium  cantant 

Viscera  penetrans  Dei  grati& 

Yirginis  intravit  casta  nospitia, 

Dtgnatus  solvere  cuncta  criminum  nostromm  perteula. 

Quo  Zabuli  victa  cedens  caderet  maligni  superbia. 

Libavit  quondam  mortis  atn&  crucia  tenebras  Chriatus  Tolnera : 

Ut  vetus  nostrum  vulnus  atque  scelus  illius  tergani  stigmata. 

Hsec  est  ipsa  nostra  que  salus  hodte  rutilans  nobis  fulget  prsBdara. 

Quocirca  nos  omnes  laDtemur,  gaudentes  iodyti,  pro  Regia  rietorilU 

Ipsa'  triumphans  morte  Vita  surrezit,  et  vitse  dedit  suis  prannia: 

Per  quern  Tivamus,  gratias  ei  semper  solventes,  qui  tot  praeatat  mimers. 

Psallat  concio  plebsque  cuncta  Deo  hymniens  voce  oonsonft. 

Quo  semper  nostra  gubernat  teropora  protegena  larg&  dexterft. 

Cuncta  IflDtentur  una.    Amen. 

LXII. — In  Dominica  in  Octavis  Paschjb.* 

Ecce  vicit  Radix  David :  Leo  de  tribu  Juda : 

Mors  vicit  mortem :  et  mors  nostra  est  vita. 

Mira  bella  et  stupenda  satis  inter  omnes  victorias, 

Ut  moriens  sic  superaret  mortem  cum  callid&  versutift  I 

Domum  ejus  ingressus  est  Rex  eternus,  et  infemi  confregit  vaaa. 

Dragma  secum  quod  periit  reportavit ;  et  patefecit  regni  daustra. 

Paradisi  portam^  quae  clausa  fuerat  per  vetitum  lignum,  et  calpA  lelafi  ia 

hoc  sevo 
Quam  commisit  protoplastus,  reseravit  deztera^  per  stipitem  Kibeream: 
Susceperat  mors  indemnem,  quern  tenere  nunquam  poterat  propter  culpaia. 

'  We  should  probably  readi  giMPromns. 

*  This  miserable  sequence  shows  how  necessary  some  such  suppression  of  tKsM 
compositions  was,  ss  that  of  the  Synod  of  Cologne,  in  1536 ;  and  as  that<— tkoagh 
carried  mach  too  far—of  the  present  Roman  Minal. 

'  The  book,  Ip»e. 

^  This  stately,  though  somewhat  difficult  Prose,  draws  its  inspiimtion  frov 
S.  Augustine.  The  metre  is  so  irregular,  that  to  attempt  to  correct  it  w<oald  be 
to  re-write  the  sequence.  The  composition  would  seem  to  bekmg  to  a  period 
anterior  to  that  of  Adam  of  S.  Victor,  or  at  least  to  the  time  whco  YicCDriBe 
Sequences  became  the  more  popular.  A  later  poet,  after  writing  the  fint  daase, 
could  hardly  have  avoided  continuing  somehow  thus : 

Ecce  ridt  Radix  David : 
Anguem  Leo  superarit 
Felici  victorii :  &c. 

*  The  book.  Porta. 

*  Very  probably  we  ought  to  read,  demiervptaitut :  or,  if  we  read  ifasrfsny/asfi 
desriera,  we  make  this  verse  a  correct  response  to  the  liMmer. 
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Dum  abiit  illicitii  quee  teaebat,  juite  perdidit  acquisiU 

Ampliare  noluerat  intuccensa,  led  remansit  evacuata. 

In  se  refusa  deficit  extremitaa :  ut  quibus  ad  vitam  largitua  fuerat  ingreMum 

donaret ;  et  rcgrestum  ad  percipiendam  veniam. 
Hie  verus  eat  Agnus  legalis,  qui  multis  se  manifestavit  figuris :  tandem  se  pro 

mundo  bostiam  dedit  Patri,  ut  redimeret  membra  sua. 
Bic  Lapis  est  angularis,  quem  reprobaverunt  sedificantes : 
Jam  factns  est  in  caput  anguli,  super  omnes  in  ezcelsis. 
Regnnm  ejus  magnum,  et  potestas  ejus  magna  in  saecula. 
Alleluia. 


LXIIL— In  Febto  Sancti  Johannis  Baptist jb. 

Ad  nuignam  missam. 


Elizabeth  Zacbarite' 
Magnum  virum  in  hac  die 

Qlorios&  genuit : 
Qui  virtutum  vas  sincerum. 
Inter  natos  mulierum 

Principatnm  tenuit. 

Nondum  natus  sensit  Begem 
Naaciturum  juzta  legem 

Sine  viri  semine : 
Deum  sensit  in  hac  luce 
Tanquam  nucleum  in  nuce 

Conditum  in  Virgine. 

Quam  beatns  puer  natus 

Salvatoris  Angelua  I 
Incamati  nobis  dati 

Verbi  Voz  et  bajulus. 

Non  Dnecedit  fructus  florem : 
Sed  nos  fructum  juzta  morem, 
Agri  pleni*  dans  odorem 

Mentibus  fidelium : 
Viam  parat  et  ostendit 
Ubi  pedem  non  offendit 
Qui  per  fidem  comprehendit 

Verum  Dei  Filium. 

Lese  vitSB  sub  august^' 
M(S  siWestre  cum  locustH 
Cibum  non  abhorruit : 


Camelorum  tectus  pills 
In  deserto  quam  exilis 
Quam  bonus  apparuit. 

Verba  sunt  Evangelistse : 
Luz  non  erat,  inquit,  iste : 
Sed  ut  daret  tibi,  Christe 

Lucis  testimonia : 
Luz  non  erat,  sed  lucema 
Monstrans  iter  ad  supema, 
Quibus  sua  paz  etema 

PoUicetur  gaudia. 

Contemplemur  omnes  istum 
Quem  sperabat  turba  Christum, 

Stupens  ad  prodigia : 
Qui  cervicem  non  erezit 
Nee  se  di^um  intellezit 

Domini  corrigi&. 

A  Buo  tempore  divino  munere 

CoBlnm  vim  patitur ; 
Et  violentisB  cum  penitentiie 

Fructu  conceditur 
Gratis,  non  merito : 
Quem  vates  ceteri  lege  sub  veteri 

CanuDt  in  tenebris, 
In  carneDominum  figuris  terminum 

Propheta  Celebris 
Ostendit  digito. 

O  quam  sanctum,  quam  prsclarum, 
Qui  viventium  aquarum 


1  This  very  elegant  sequence  is  clearly  1.  of  French  origin.  2.  Later  than  the 
time  of  S.  Thomas,  whom  it  quotes  in  the  ninth  stanza.  3.  And  later  than  Hen- 
ricus  Pistori  from  whom  it  borrows  the  line,  **  Prscursoriset  Baptists.*'  Probably 
the  author  was  of  that  House  of  S.  Victor,  which  may  well  be  called  '*  a  nest  of 
singing  birds  :*'  the  date  may  be  1430  or  1440.  Notice  the  spirited  transition  to 
dactylics,  in  the  eighth  verse  ;  but  notice  also  the  want  of  mastery  over  the  language, 
as  compared  with  Adam  or  S.  Thomas,  displayed  in  the  introduction  of  two  pairs  of 
rhvmes  in  the  tenth. 

^  The  allusion  is  to  Gen.  zxvii.  27.  Benedicens  illi,  ait :  Ecce  odor  filii  mei, 
ncnt  odor  affri  pleni,  cui  benedizit  Dominus. 

*  Perhaps  we  msy  read  angutta* 

YOL.  ZVII.  B   B 
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Fontem'  ChrUtam  baptiisfil:  Pott  aientmi*  et  amtnleB 

£t  lavantem  cuncta  \mt  Tenrnm  amnuB  dotaleni 

Jordan  is  in  flumine  I  Petimns  irrigiiaiD  : 

Ab  offennt  lava,  Chriiite,  £t  manipuloa  portaDtaa 


et  BaptisUe  YeDiamns  exultantea 

Natalitia  colentes :  Ad  paoem  perpetuam. 

£t  exaudi  noa  gementet 
In  hae  ■olitudiDe. 

LXIV.— In  Fksto  SS.  Pbtri  mr  Pauli. 

Apoitolte&  lux  haee  palmft  coruacat : 

Nobile  featum  Petri  PanUqne  refulget. 

SaDgoiDis  oatro  mercati  sunt  hodie  ooeli  regna. 

Hi  veri  Soils  sunt  radii,  pleoi  sophii. 

Ccelestem  ntam  docuere  mundum  doctrinft  sacri, 

Fide,  charitate  summi  Olympi  clara  lumina. 

Virtutem'  fratres  invicti  Christi  obtinent  gratis. 

Ad  vitae  senatum  mittunt  animarum  millia,  luera. 

Discipulam  Dei  reddunt  cibis^  dominicam  urbem  Romam. 

Debetlat  Simonem  Petrus  magum  vaniter,  apostatamqoe  signai : 

Temere  dum  vetat  regis  aeterni  sceptra  enervatur  a  petr& : 

Deniqne  Paulus  cscat  magum  Elymam*  renitentem  tramite  Christi  ncio  ci 

tenebris  perpetim  mulctat. 
Lnce  signorum  pnecipui  Martyres  gloriosi  Tento  seqnentem  mayim  SiaMinem 

dejecere  ad  ima. 
Post  prslia  miUe,  passns,  atque  labores,  amices  Christus  vocat  ad  poli  tcB|iia 

jucunda. 
Petrus  vestigiis  supples  vicit  ad  cobIos  in  cruce :  Paulns  quoqne  dejeotas 

triumphat : 
Quorum  preoea  nos  salvent.    Amen. 

LXV.^In  Mibba  Sanctis  Syndonib.* 

Plaudat  coeli  hierarchia ;  Byssi  stoli  eingitnr ; 

Nova  sonet  armonia  Christua  Uno  tegitur : 

Novo  ducta  cantico,  Sepulchro  looatur. 

Huic  concordans  in  hac  via  «  •     •.       ^      « 

Laudes  promat  ecclesia  ^*  cibus  de  edentc 

Linteo  Dominico.  Fbtus  mdlis  de  jacenl^ 

£t  duloedo  de  forti : 


Joseph  hvtres  devestitum  Kaab  sub  lino 

Yenduut*  mittunt  in  Egyptom  Quem  Virgo  pannia  inTolrit 

Pro  somnii  crimine :  Chiistum  tradendum  moitL 

Luget  Jacob  deroratum  ^_^^ 

Cemens  Joseph  vestimentum  Jf8^ VP*"*^  S^  •*  *r?*' 

Tinctum  boedi  sanguine.  ^HS°\^"!?"  "™^  ^ 


Nudat  Noe 

In  Helye  paUio  Veste  nudum  cmcifigmit 

Et  Samsonis  spolio  Judci,  oiiem  sepelinnt 

Syndon  prcemonstratnr.  Josepn  et  Nteodeann. 

1  The  book,yim^« .-  hut  fimtem  is  dearly  the  sense  reqaiied. 

*  The  poet  beantilhlly  allades  to  the  petition  of  Aehsah,  Jndg.  i.  16.   Dk  mM 
benediotionem,  quia  temun  arentem  dedisti  nihiy  da  et  irrigvaai  aqais. 

t  The  book,  mrtuU,  <  Manifestly  a  corr%pc  nading. 

■  The  book,  Blynuu. 

*  This  carious  sequence  is  made  '*  f«|Mr  "  Deum  Jesa  Christi  Pstiasi.    (Ketki 
Seq.  p.  120.     Daniel.  ▼.  p.  369.)     In  the  original  it  has  the  scflptaral 
printed  st  the  side. 
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SjBdon,  per  ooam  giudk  Artus  fncti  foUdantar : 

Fdiz  jam  eccfetia  •Mm  curruDt  et  curaotor 

Same na  exaltatur :  virtutum  frequeDti&. 

HoQteui  nubei  operit ; 
Dcrnn  syndoD  contigit ;  Jf  ■??«••  wftag'*  5 

Homo  Bublimatnr.  Clama,  voca  aaailia, 

Plebt  egena. 
Ajunim  lateC  oecnltatum:  Deo  laudes  pro  Unteo 

Sidus  jaoet  obumbratum :  Cbristi  demut  vettigio 

Grenum  tegit  palea :  Voce  plen&. 

Radix  Chrittus  dam  maroeseit,  „  ^ 

Ramos  homo  tnnc  yireaeit  ^^  m''^  ratciUtot 

SalH  Dei  idcA.  ^^^  ^^"'  ^  redemptot 

Prece  semper  sedui&i 
Gaude,  feliz  Sabaudia ;  Apod  coram  Dei  Patris 

Gaude,  tola  Eoelesia  Cum  precibus  tuflD  matris 

NoTSB  laudis  glori& :  Commenda  per  sseciila.    Aioeo» 


THE  CHURCHES  OP  COVENTRY. 

Wb  owe  tlie  citiaEeiia  of  Coventry  a  world  of  apologies  for  bftving  so 
^Dg  neglected  to  commemorata,  aa  they  deserve,  the  reatorationt  w&ch 
bave  been  carried  out  in  the  two  great  churches  of  their  ancient  city  : 
that  of  S.  Michaers,  of  some  years  standing ;  that  of  Holy  Trinity,  in 
ictnal  progress — which  both  are  due  to  Mr.  Scott.  We  presume  that 
we  need  not  describe  the  whilome  condition  of  theae  two  famoua  churches 
-—masses  of  time-eaten  red  stone  soaring  up  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
irregular  area  filled  with  innumerable  gravestones,  and  bordered  by 
btttlding8»  acme  of  them  antique  and  picturesque,  the  most  part  merely 
modem  and  inaignificant,  and  the  two  beautiful  spires  crowning  the 
whole — a  aad  remembrance  of  the  timea  when  those  spires  were  five, 
through  the  proximity  in  the  same  area,  then  so  much  the  larger,  of  a 
cathcdnl  cfauieb  auch  aa  that  of  Lichfield  now  ia,  very  possibly  more 
vast  and  ornate. 

The  firat  eoap  4t4eU  of  restored  S.  Michael's  is  not  so  unlike  the  old  look 
of  the  church  as  the  substitution  throughout  of  regular  seats  for  fantastic 
pews  QQ^t  to  have  effected.  The  fact  is,  that  the  size — ^not  in  height 
but  width — of  the  building  itself,  swallows  up  accessories ;  the  only 
one  thing  which  could  really  very  much  tell  in  that  church,  as  large  aa  a 
cathedral  and  yet  without  any  transit — a  high  chancel  screen— being 
absent.  Moreover,  the  new  seating  involves  that  very  objectionable 
feature— a  central  block  of  inferior  free  sittings  r  eo  that  there  is  no 
nave  alley*  Perhaps  the  moat  noticeable  change  is  in  the  general 
ooloor,  the  real  red  of  the  sand -atone  now  being  oonspicuoua  in  lieu  of 
whxtewaah.  This  adds  to  the  peculiar  feeling  of  being  out  of  doors, 
when  inside  S.  Michaers,  which  we  have  always  fdt,  and  which 
no  doabt  ariaea,  in  a  great  meaaiire,  from  its  irregular  ground  plan. 
The  dianoel  is  stalled  with  returns ;  the  stalls  being  rather  heavy. 
The  prayer  deak  stands  outside  against  the  north  pier  of  the 
chanc«l  arch,  fadng  south-west,  and  balancing  the  ancient  pulpit  on 
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the  other  Bide.  The  ancient  pardoae  dividing  the  chancel  from  its 
north  aide  still  exists  and  backs  the  stalls  on  that  side.  Mr.  Skid- 
more's  gas  fittings  relieve  the  nave.  The  three  eastern  windows  of 
the  apse  contain  painted  glass  by  Mr.  O'Conor ;  the  window  adjacent, 
on  either  side,  being  completely  filled  with  the  fragments  of  the  old 
glass.  The  colours  in  the  new  windows  are  too  massed,  and  the  £sces 
look  too  solid.  This  is  the  more  apparent  alongside  of  the  anaent 
fragments,  which,  although  confused  and  jumbled  together,  show  bow 
sparkling  must  have  been  their  original  effect.  The  wooden  roof 
throughout  the  church  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired,  but  in  no  way 
coloured.  The  fine  lantern  tower  is  still  externally  blocked  up.  Por« 
tions  of  the  friable  stone- work  to  the  south  of  the  chancel  have  been 
repaired. 

We  now  come  to  Holy  Trinity,  a  really  finer  and  more  stately 
church  than  S.  Michael's,  though  of  inferior  (still  however  conmder- 
able)  dimensions ;  being  cruciform,  with  a  very  pronounced  lantern  and 
transepts,  and  of  considerable  altitude  in  proportion  to  its  other  dimen- 
sions. Here  the  restoration  is  of  a  really  satisfactory  and  oomfdete 
character ;  the  whole  area  of  the  church  has  been  swept  of  its  modem 
fittings;  the  lantern  opened  and  groined  in  wood;  the  bells,  as  we 
shall  see.  being  otherwise  disposed  of;  the  open  sittings  are  of  a  graoefiil 
character ;  the  chancel  was.  when  we  saw  the  church,  in  piepaxatian 
for  being  stalled  ;  the  prayers  being  read  from  a  desk  placed  oatside. 
and  looking  to  the  south ;  the  original  eagle  of  brass  is  to  be  deaaed 
for  the  lessons,  and  colour  will  be  applied  tb  the  old  stone  pulpit  which 
is  likewise  still  in  existence.  The  sedilia  or  sedOe  (for  the  settta  are 
under  a  single  arch)  is  under  restoration,  and  colour  will  likewise  sqppear 
in  this  part  of  the  church.  When  we  were  there  there  was  a  questkn 
as  to  whether  a  door  should  be  stopped  in  the  north  side  of  Uw 
tuary.  leading  to  what  was  a  chantry,  but  will  hereafter  be  a 
bule.  We  trust  that  this  door  will  be  not  merely  stopped,  bat  also 
obliterated.  It  is  in  itself  very  i:^ly — and  its  use  is  for  ever  gone.  Its 
removal  will  allow  the  sanctuary  level  to  be  advanced  westward  as  iast 
as  ^e  door  into  the  actual  vestry  on  the  south  side,  which  is  farther 
removed  from  the  east  end  than  the  opening  under  discussion.  If  the 
doorway  be  left,  either  the  sanctuary  will  have  to  stop  short  at  it  or  its 
decoration  will  be  interrupted  by  a  sham  and  blocked-up  entrance,  for 
its  ever  being  used  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  gas  standards, 
by  Mr.  Skidmore,  are  peculiarly  rich ;  a  crown  being  introduced  in  cadu 
and  the  jets  arranged  to  form  stars.  We  may  remark  that  it  is  gready 
due  to  Mr.  Skidmore's  personal  zeal  and  exertions  that  this  restoratisa 
has  been  undertaken.     The  organ  will  stand  in  the  south  chancel  aisle. 

The  east  window  is  filled  as  a  memorial  with  painted  ^aas,  by 
Messrs.  Heaton  and  Butler,  of  London — ^new  names— the  antitypes 
from  the  New  Testament  being  represented  above  and  the  types  be- 
low,— with  texts,  a  needless  insertion.  There  is  more  relief  prodnoed 
from  white  glass  in  the  window,  particularly  in  the  canopies*  than  in 
Messrs.  0'Gonor*8  windows  at  S.  Michaers,  but  the  figure  drawing 
is  clumsy.  The  east  window  of  the  north  chancel  aisle  is  filled  with 
glass  by  the  same  artists,  representing  the  Evangelists,  and  other 
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doD?8  are  in  prepftntion.  The  pattern-glass  from  the  east  window  of 
some  years  back  is  moved  to  the  south  chancel  aisle,  where  it  serves  to 
moderate  the  sun's  rays. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  last  the  decorative  painting,  as  far  as  we 
can  jadge  of  it.  The'  Doom  over  the  western  arch  of  the  lantern, 
which  still  exists,  though  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  is  to  be 
deaned  and  varnished,  and  the  painting  of  the  roofs  has  made  great 
progress,  following  the  original  indications.  That  of  the  nave  was 
completed  when  we  visited  the  church.  The  prominent  colour  is  blue, 
of  a  rather  lighter  and  more  brilliant  hue  than  is  usual,  but  we  think 
effective,  particularly  when  the  future  presence  of  painted  glass  is 
oonaidered.  The  spaces  between  the  trusses  and  the  roof  are  boarded, 
and  are  painted  on  both  sides  with  the  subject  of  two  angels  bearing 
the  emblems  of  the  Passion.  Seen  in  either  direction  the  series,  one 
behind  the  other  in  strong  foreshortening,  is  very  peculiar  and  efPec- 
tive.     The  painting  of  the  chancel  roof  will  be  more  elaborate. 

Holy  Trinity  will  altogether,  when  finished,  have  that  effect  which 
we  so  much  desiderate  in  England  of  a  church  occupying  a  position 
above  that  of  mere  usual  parish  churches,  and  borrowing  some  ca- 
thedral features.  With  all  its  vast  size,  S.  Michaers,  on  the  other 
band*  looks  too  much  as  the  mere  parish  church  magnified  in.  scale. 

The  alterations  in  the  tower  and  the  demands  of  security  having 
forbidden  the  bells  being  any  longer  hung  there,  Mr.  Scott  has  built 
a  very  graceful  and  picturesque  belfry  of  wood  in  the  adjacent  church- 
yard, added  to  the  original  one.  This  structure  looks  quite  like  an 
importation  from  a  Norwegian  Fiord. 

The  foundations  of  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  have  lately  been 
uncovered  and  traced. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  to  apologise  to  our  correspondent  K.  E.  for 
having  after  his  intimation  spoken  ourselves  of  Holy  Trinity.  But  as 
circumstances  have  led  us  to  inspect,  we  think  it  due  to  report,  the 
acrtual  condition  of  the  work.  We  trust  that  K.  E.  in  his  promised 
letter  will  supply  our  lacunae. 


INVENTORY  OF  THE  ORNAMENTS  OF  S.  PAUL'S  CATHE- 

ORAL  IN  1562. 

AaroifosT  the  Records  late  of  the  Augmentation  O&ce  preserved  in 
the  Branch  Public  Record  Office,  Carlton  Ride,  in  the  custody  of  the 
Ri^ht  Honourable  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  pursuant  to  the  Statute 
\  8l  ^  Victoria  cap.  94,  to  wit,  among  the  Certificates  of  Church 
Oooda — it  is  thus  contained  : 

The    Inventmie  of  the  plate,  Jewells,  Coopes,  Vestements,  1\macles,  Albes, 
MeiU,  and  other  ornamets  appertayninge  to  the  Cathedrall  Church  of  Sojfnete 
jpawde  in  London,  1652. 
Ij^  Piimis  a  longe  piz  silv'  &  all  gilte  standinge  apon  a  foote,  & 
•pon  the  over  parte  a  greate  rownde  bsll  or  pomeU,  w^  a 
^reaie  flower  apon  the  same zlij  vnc. 
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Item  a  nmnde  ponniedd  piz  vsedd  to  reserve  the  8«ei»neBto 

vlv'  &  all  gilte ziij^  vne.  di 

Item  an  ymage  of  o'  ladie  &  her  Sonn  in  her  arme,  w*  a  spone 

in  his  hande,  sil?'  and  all  gilte cziij  Tne. 

Item  an  ymage  of  Satncte  Paule  w^  a  swearde  in  his  .hande  &  a 

booke  in  thother  hande,  Syl'  and  gilte      ....  criij.  yh^ 

Item  a  preeioiite  Cronse  of  Grittall  sett  in  silv'  &  all  gilte,  w* 
manje  p'eiouse  stones  abooghte  hym  on  bothe  sides,  w* 
three  stones  in  the  corners*  w'  a  foote  &  iiij  divers  armes 
in  hitt  enameledd,  &  a  Crowne  of  silv'  &  gilte  sett  w* 
manye  divers  precionse  stones  finelie  wrougbte  w*  pereU  & 
iiij  heddes  or  races  in  thovre  p"'te c.  vnc. 

Item  a  (aire  Crosse  tv*  a  Crucifix  8i  Marie  and  loh^,  w*  a  foote 
&  a  vice  the  bosse  vj  square  w*  ij  anngelles  apon  the  foote 
&  iiij  Evangeiystes  enameledd  w*  iiij  fioure  de  lucez  in  the 
iiij  oornen  &  a  lambe  on  the  badie  side    ....  eiz  vae. 

Item  a  greate  lai^  Cross  w*  the  Crucifix  w'  Marie  &  Johfi  & 
iiij  Evangelists,  enameledd  at  the  iiij  comers,  the  bosse  vj 
square  w*  vj  ymages  enameledd  in  everie  pane  on,  w*  a 
greate  pomell  &  sockett  silv'  &  all  gilte   ....  Izvij  Tnc.  di. 

Item  a  Crosse  w*  the  Crucifix  onlie,  w*  iiij  ymages  &  iiij  iloure 

de  luces  adioynynge  silver  &  gilte xzxvij**  tdc. 

Item  a  plain  Crosse  platedd  w^  silver  &  gilte  w*  iiij  redd  stones 
in  the  inj  oomers  sett  tfarongfalie  w*  perek  and  stones 

Item  ij  Cristall  Crosses  w*  plato  of  ailv'  at  everie  ioynte  or* 
deinedd  for  processions 

Item  a  greate  Chalice  silv'  &  gilte  the  foote  rownde  w*  leaves  & 
brauoches  graven.  The  paten  havinge  an  hande  blessinge, 
a  spone  in  the  Chalice,  &  w*  a  knoppe  of  Cristall  at  thende 
of  the  spone zxij  vnc  di. 

Item  a  Chalice  silv' and  gilte  the  foote  vj  square  with  a  Crucifix 
Marie  and  John  iu  the  foote,  &  JhCis  Cristus  graven  allsoe 
in  the  foote,  the  paten  havinse  thymage  of  the  Trinitie,  & 
this  scripture  giaven  aboughte  the  paten:    Benedicam* 
patre  et  filiu,  &c xxx  vnc  di* 

Item  a  Chalice  plaine  w'  a  rownde  foote  silv'  &  gilte  thymage  of 
the  Crucifix  graven  in  the  foote  of  the  same  &  a  hande 
blessinge  w'  a  Crosse  apon  the  paten  kx*^vne.  iij  qaf^ 

Item  a  faire  antique  Chalice  of  Silv'  &  gilte  w*  a  rownde  foote 
&  w'  miche  curiouse  workmanshipp  &  fiowres,  the  paten 
havinge  graven  upon  it  this  w'de  Jhiis  enameled        .        .  xxxij^Wncdi. 

Item  a  Chalice  vsedd  dailie  for  the  comunyon  &  kepte  in  the 
vtter  vestewrie,  silv'  and  all  gilte  ^ven  bothe  aboughte 
the  cuppe  and  apon  the  paten,  Calicem  Salutaris  accipia  et 
nomen  domini  invocabo xxviij**  vnc 

-Item  iij  greate  Anpulles  or  cruetes,  silV  &  fjilte,  w^  covers. 

The  greateste  ot  them  havinge  a  silv'  spone  m  hitt  .  xx**  vnc 

Item  ij  cruetts  silv'  &  percell  gilte  w*owg1it  handles  or  pipes, 

straked  w*  iiij  rowes  of  leaves  gilte xvj  vnc  di. 

Item  ij  ampules  silv'  and  p'cell  gilt  plaine,  havinge  ij  silv'  spones 

in  ecbe  ampuUon xiiJTncit|qii. 

Item  iij  ampnlles  silv'  and  p'cell  gilte  w'  stoppells  in  them  & 
silv'  spones  in  eche  of  them,  occupied  w*  oyles  andendosedd 
in  a  case  of  lethere xxj**  vnc 

Item  ij  cruetts  of  silv'  y  W.  apon  eche  of  them,  on  W.  vsedd 

daihe viij  vnc. 

Item  ij  faire  Sensoures  of  silv'  &  gilte  w*  highe  covers  w'  vj 
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wyndowet  Sc  batUmenU  in  the  myddes  of  them  wythe  iig 

chaynet  of  lilTer  apeece ex  mc 

Item  00  lentonre  of  silv'  and  p'cell  gilte  w*  iij.  libardet  heddet 
on  Ihe  cov*  w*  v)  wyndowet  &  pbaclet,  &  iiij  chaynet  of 

mIV  thereanto  appeneynynge xxxT^^Tnc. 

Item  on  little  Senaoure  of  Silv'  &  gilte  the  oor'  it  the  forme  of 
tn  olde   chirche  w*  wyndowet  &  pinaclet  w*  v  thoite 

cbaynet  of  SylW  wyer zij  vnc.  iy  qn. 

Item  a  greate  large  Senaoure  all  tiW  w'  manye  wyndowet  & 

battilmentt  Tiedd  to  lente  w'all  in  the  penticotte  weeke  in 

bodie  of  the  chirche  of  pawlet  at  the  procettion  tyme    •  dviij  Tnc.  iij  qo* 

Ite  ij  greatee  candlettickt  til?*  &  p^cell  gylte  the  thaftt  & 

powmella  of  them  be  all  gylte  w'  ij  vieez  in  the  botomet, 

on  in  eche  of  them Ixviij  ync 

Item  ij  Candlettickt  tillV  &  p'cell   gilte  the  thafU  whereof 

plaine  w*owght  gyltrnge  &  w'owgbte  vicez  in  y*  botomes  Ixiiij  vnc. 
Item  ij  Candlettickt  'of  tiilv'  the  thafu  whereof  be  cryttall 

ioyntedd  w'  tily'  plate Ivj**  vnc 

Item  a  toonte  of  SyU'  percell  gylte  vj  tqua"  w*  an  handell 

alltoe  of  ailver zxxiiij^  vnc. 

Item  two  baiont  tilv'  &  all  gilte  w*    the  rote  and  Croun 
piTcdd  &  ttrakedd  in  them  w>  armet  enameledd  wythe 
Bj^et  &  flow'**  de  Ince  in  the  myddet       ....  buudiij  ?nc. 
Item  ij  hatont  of  SyW  &  p'cell  gylte'  w*  ij  rotis  graven  &  gylte 

in  the  myddet  w*  thiete  lettret  T.  L.  and  O.  D.  .  Iij**  vnc. 

Item  on  holye  water  ttocke  of  tylv*  &  p^oeU  gylte  viij  tqoare 
tj  libardea  heddet  at  the  tockettt  of  the  handle  w*  a  tpnnkle 

allioe  of  tylver  and  percell  gylte xIt  vnc 

Item  on  thjrppe  of  tilv'  all  whight  w*  a  tpone  in  it  to  take  owte 

frankentence  wHdl    .        •        .        .        .        •  •  zviij  vnc.  di. 

Item  a  pontifieall  of  golde  w*  a  blewe  ttone  in  the  myddet  w* 

perlet  and  manye  title  ttonet  of  divers  colors    .        •        •  j  vnc 
Item  a  pontifieall  of  golde  w'  a  greate  Saphyer  in  it  of  playne 

worke qu.  of  an  vnc 

Item  a  greate  pontifieall  of  tilv*  &  gylte  w*  a  bordre  of  perellt 
tett  w*  riij  ttonet  wherof  on  ladcethe  and  enameledd  in  the 

myddea j  vnc  di. 

Item  a  paire  of  glovet  w*  brochet  towedde  apon  eche  of  them 

w*  perlea  and  ttonet 

item  a  princtpall  myter  all  the  groundworke  wherof  ia  tett  w** 

Saphirea  and  other  ttonet  in  the  middea    •        .        •        . 

Item  a  newe  myter  the  groundworke  wherof  it  clothe  of  Svlv* 

tett  full  w*  perlet  w*  iiij  brochet  tilv*  and  gylte  lynedd  w^ 

Crymodn  velvett  &  ij  labellt  w*  v  bells  at  eche  lable  ailv* 

andd  gylte 

Item  iiij  myteri  w*  perlet  &  ttonet  tett  &  wroughte  w^  gold- 

tmithworke 

Item  a  mjter  the  grounde  wherof  it  tett  w'  p'let  and  ttonet  & 

wrought  w*  goldesmytheworke  havinge  manye  tiM  plate 

aboute  it  gylte  &  maoye  thingt  be  fallen  from  it 

Item  a  atafle  auV  and  all  gylte  w'  ij  boites,  in  thover  botte  are 

vj  apoatlea  &  divert  pinnaclet  are  lackinge  therof,  thit  ttaffe 

bathe  iiij  partei Ixzuvij  vnc 

Item  a  stafle  all  tilv'  and  p^cell  gylte  w*  moche  fyoe  worke  in 
thedd  wherof  are  thimaget  or  owre  ladie  &  pavle,  thit  ttaff 
bathe  iiij  partes  to  be  ioyneild  together  w*  vicet  «  Ixxziz  vnc. 

Item  a  ataff  of  timbre  w'  apicke  &  iij  bosses  w*  a  bedd  silv'  aadd 
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■n  gjlte  haTiogc  id  thedd  ij  ymages  &  a  dngon  Tndre 

them zzxriq' Tiie.  dl 

Item  a  ttafie  of  yverie  for  the  Chauntre  of  the  qneere  w^  a  hedd 

&  a  crosse  of  binll  wroaght  w*  goldesmytheworke  w*  vij 

yojDts  sUt'  and  gylie  beside  the  picke  and  the  boaie  . 
Item  a  pax  w*  thymase  of  the  Ciueifiz  and  of  Marie  and  John 

all  gyhe  w*  the  Sonn  allioe  and  the  Moone  tiie  haduyde 

wherof  Cijmoaui  vdvett 

Item  a  pax  w*  the  ymage  of  &  ladie  sett  ahonghte  w*  z  gteate 

aloDca  the  bacfctide  wherof  it  grene  velTett 
Item  a  greate  text  of  the  goepelU  for  the  yeare  w'  thymage  of 

the  Crucifix  &  of  Marie  &  John  aU  gylte  w'  iiij  y  mages  at 

the  iiij  comers 

Item  a  lesse  texte  of  the  gospells  w*  thymsges  allsoe  of  the 

Crucifix  Marie  &  John  &  iiij  3^0*^^  at  tiie  iiij  comers 
Item  a  texte  of  the  gospells  plated  w*  sdv'  &  gylte  w'  Uiymages 

of  the  Trinitie  graven  qion  thone  syde  &  v  bosses  of  sih' 

apon  thother  syde 

Item  a  greate  texte  of  the  gospels  on  syde  therof  is  platedd  w^ 

silv'  &  p'cell  gilte  &  graven  w*  thymage  of  the  doome 
Item  a  texte  of  the  Epislells  on  syde  wherof  is  partlie  platedd 

w*  silT*  &  gylte  w'  a  crosse  &  an  ymage  thoin  &  thother 

^de  hathe  iiij  bosses  of  silver 

Item  lij  lonj:e  staves  vsedd  to  carie  the  Crosses  apon  in  pro* 

eessions  all  throogfalye  platedd  w^  silv*  Except  on  whiche  is 

DOtt  thorowe  ougntlye  platedd  w^  sily*  but  to  the  myddes 

onlye 

Item  a  large  Maser  w*  a  bande  of  silv*  &  gylte  haringe  allsoe  a 

standinge  foote  of  silver  and  gylte 

Item  on  faire  large  coope  of  nedle  worke  full  of  ymages  w* 

perels  in  the  orpher 1. 

Item  two  co(^is  of  clothe  of  golde  .  •        •        •        .2. 

Item  five  ooopis  of  clothe  of  tisshewe  blewe  .5. 

Item  on  coope  of  tisshewe  greene  w*  a  goodlye  orphre^  to  tiie 

same ^        .        .        .  1. 

Item  a  fayre  coope' (redde)  velvett  tisshewe  •        •        .1. 

Item  coopis  of  redde  tisshewe  in  number  three  •        .3. 

Item  two  faire  coopis  of  redd  tisshewe 2. 

Item  a  greats  large  coope  of  nedell  worke  w*  diven  ymagea 

tberevppon 1. 

Item  two  (aire  and  goodlie  coopis  of  redd  tisshewe  .  .2. 

Item  on  fayer  riche  coope  of  nedle woorke  •        .1. 

Item  two  goodlie  coopis  of  tisshewe  blewe  color        .  .2. 

Item  two  verie  faire  coopis  of  blewe  tisshewe    .        •  .2. 

Item  on  faire  large  coope  of  blewe  dotbe  of  tisshewe        •        .1. 
Item  two  coopes  of  blacke  tisshewe  for  reouie  .  .2. 

Item  on  coope  of  redd  velvett  powderet  w^  flowers  of  golde      .  1. 
Item  a  coope  of  redd  velvett  powderet  w*  Egles  and  w*  bookia 

vppon  it 1. 

Item  on  coope  of  redd  veilvett  w*  crounis  .  .1, 

Item  two  coopis  of  redd  velvett  on  w*  the  Sonn  and  Moone 

thother  w'  rosis 2. 

Item  a  coope  of  redd  velvett  powderett  w^  flooris      *  .1. 

Item  on  coope  of  redd  velvett  w*  flourisof  golde  vpon  it   •        •  K 
Item  twelve  coopis  of  whight  &  greene  vdvett  w^  brannches  & 

appuls  of  golde  on  them 12. 

Item  on  coope  of  blewe  velvett  goodlye  w*  flouris  of  golde        .  1. 
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Itemteoopeof  greenefebrett  w'floqriiof  golde  .1. 

Item  two  ooopis  of  blewe  velfetl  w'  ciownii  of  golde  vppon 

them       .        .        ...        .        .        ...        .        .2. 

Item  on  ooope  of  blewe.  feWett  w*  faire  braunchet  of  golde 

Tpfponit 1. 

Item  on  coope  of  blewe  velTett  w*  crownit  .1. 

Item  a  ooope  of  redd  Tel?ett  w*  a  good  orpher"         •  .1. 

Item  foure  greate  &  large  coopii  w*  armis  of  golde  and  tilv'  and 

ymaget  w*  a  runyge  vyne 4. 

Item  two  eoopia  of  redd  feWett  haTinge  noe  worke  on  tbem  butt 

playne 2. 

Item  a  coope  of  redd  ? eWett  w*  eglea  &  books  vpon  it  w'  an 

anngell  &  flonria  and  w*  redde  stonea  in  the  orphris  •        .1. 
Item  on  coope  of  redd  ? ellrett  w'  a  runyng  vyne  and  ymagei . 

theron I. 

Item  a  coope  of  redd  feWett I. 

Item  a  coope  of  blewe  fdyett  fiayre 1. 

Item  on  ooope  of  blacke  velvett  n>r  requie  .1. 

Item  fonre  goodlie  newe  coopia  of  wbight  damaike  w*  lillie 

potts  and  the  splayde  Egle.  of  the  kyngs  giflte    .  .  .4. 

Item  two  faire  newe  coopi^  of  whighi  damaske  w*  anngells       .  2. 
Item  two  new<:  coopia  of  whighte  damaske  w*  anngells  and 

flooris  therippon 2. 

Item  on  ooope  of  whight  damaske  w*  the  holye  goste  w*  a  fayre 

orph'es  to  it    . !• 

Item  a  cope  of  whight  damaske  w*  Egles  &  w'  thia  worde 

Rnssell 1. 

Item  threooi^  of  wight  damaske  powderedd  w*  the  holye  goste  3. 
Item  on  coope  powderedd  w'  the  name  of  Jbus  .1. 

Item  on  ooope  of  redd  silke  powderedd  w'  lyones  &  swaiies  in 

ibeorpD'ea I. 

Item  thre  eoopis  of  whight  damaske  w'  anngells  &  an  M. 

erownedd 3. 

Item  on  coope  of  whi|rbt  silke  powderedd  w'  popin  Javea         .  L 
It.  two  eoopis  of  whight  daniaske  on  w'  the  Sonn  &  thotbre 

w*  flouns 2. 

Item  on  ooope  of  grene  silke   .  1. 

Item  a  coope  of  redd  silke  w*  Wooes 1. 

Item  a  ooope  of  redd  silke  w*  the  name  of  Jbus  •        .1. 

Item  a  large  coope  fvnelie  made  w*  ymages  •  1- 

Item  a  ooope  of  redd  silke  w'  lions  of  golde     .  -  1- 

Item  eoopis  of  redd  damaske  w*  parrours  of  grene  velvet  &  grene 

damaske  to  the  nombre  of  seventene  •  17- 

Item  a  coope  of  Mwe  damaske  w'  fayre  orpber*  the  chalice  & 

the  bosie  vppon  it !• 

Item  twyntie  &  foure  eoopis  of  whight  damaske  w*  the  opher* 

of  grene  velvet  and  grene  damaske  pouderedd  w*  floures 

de  mcex  and  flourea  of  golde 24. 

Item  six  eoopes  of  redd  damaske  w*  the  orphres  of  grene  velvet 

k  nene  damaske  w*  ilouris  -6. 

Item  whight  eoopis  of  damaske  &  silke  of  divers  sortis  twentie 

&two     .        • 22. 

Item  on  large  cope  of  grene  silke !• 

Item  thirtie  faire  ooopis  of  grene  silke  w*  flowres  of  golde 

wrought  in  them -30. 

Item  a  coope  of  redd  silke  w*  lions  &  ooke  trese      •        .        .1. 
Item  a  coope  of  crymesine  damaske  w'  greyhounds  and  birdes  .  I. 
VOL,  jtvii.  c  c 
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Item  a  coope  of  redd  duBBftke  I       *  .  U 

Item  two  eoopb  of  Uewe  tilke  oa  w*  osteriebe  fsthen,  thoCfa' 

ookeB  trees .2^ 

Item  nyne  coopii  of  fiure  blewe  nike 9* 

Item  a  eoope  of  Tiolett  nlke  w*  wheate  sheavei  of  goMe  .  .  ]• 
Item  a  faire  eoope  of  whight  damaske  w*  flonres  of  golde  .  .  !• 
hem  teme  fayre  lai^  coopb  of  redd  ailke  w*  ymagerie  &  other 

div"  works      •        •        .  - l(h 

Item  twelve  eoopis  of  Uewe  silke  bandekin  w'  flottres  of  golde 

wrought  in  them 12. 

Item  oo  whifht  eoope  w*  pirells  in  the  orphres  of  the  same  .  I. 
Item  a  brge  eoope  of  blewe  silke  w*  lions  and  oketres  .  !• 

Item  two  eoopis  of  fiyre  redd  bawdekin  w'  the  chalice  is  tiie 

hoste 2. 

Item  twentie  coopb  of  reedd  bawdekin  of  divers  sortis  woven 

w'  golde •       .  .        .2a 

Item  <m  eoope  of  goodlye  bawdekin 1. 

Item  eight  ooopis  of  fyne  bawdekin  fierye  Am  .        .8. 

Item  fowre  ooopis  of  sadd  coloredd  bawdekin  of  bla^  &  redd 

silke 4. 

Item  six  ooopn  of  erene  bawdkin & 

Item  thre  eoopis  oTsadd  colored  bawdekin  •        •        .3. 

Item  eleven  eoopis  of  litell  valor  woreo  nott  to  be  estemedd     .11. 
Item  a  vestment  &  twoo  tnnides  of  clothe  of  golde  •        .  3. 

Item  two  tnnides  of  redd  velvett  tisshewe  •  .2. 

Item  two  tunicles  of  blewe  clothe  of  tisshewe  .  •  .  .2. 
Item  two  tunicles  of  blscke  clothe  of  tisshewe  for  requie  .  •  ,  .2. 
Item  two  tunicles  powderedd  w*  the  name  of  Jhiis  .  •  .2. 
Item  two  tunicles  of  redd  velvett  w*  crownes    .  •        .2. 

Item  on  vestment  faire  of  redd  vellvett  w*  the  vyne  &  ymagerie 

thervppon  .        .        • 1, 

Item  two  tunicles  of  blewe  velvet  w'  flonres  of  gMt  •  .2. 
Item  a  vestment  and  two  tnnicles  of  grene  velvett  w^  floures  of   • 

golde 3. 

Item  a  vestment  of  blewe  velvett  w'  a  fayre  orpher*  w'  crownes 

of  golde  and  two  tnnicles  of  the  same        ••  .3. 

Item  s  goodljre  favre  vestment  of  blewe  velvett  powderedd  w' 

flowres  of  golde I. 

Item  a  faire  vestment  of  blscke  vellvett  for  reqaiS  w'  two  tnni- 
des to  the  same       1. 

Item  a  vestment  of  redd  velvett  w*  crowns  of  gokle  uppon  it .  1. 
Item  two  tunides  of  redd  velvett  w*  Egles  and  books  appon  it 

w*  anngels  and  (loures  wythe  redd  stones  in  the  orphres  •  2. 
Item  two  tunicles  of  redd  velvett  w*  a  runynge  vyne  and  ymages 

theron     ......        ^        .-.,  2. 

Item  vestment  &  two  tnnides  of  redd  velvett  .        •        .        .3. 

It.  two  tunicles  of  blewe  velvett 2. 

It.  two  tunides  of  redd  velvet  w*  longe  stripes  of  golde  .  2. 

It.  a  vestmente  of  redd  velvet  w*  anngells  &-  floures  of  golde  .  L 
It.  s  vestment  &  two  tunicles  of  newe  wbight  damaske  w*  lilUe 

potts  &  the  splayde  egle  of  the  kyngs  gyfte  .  •  .  3w 
Item  a  vestment  &  two  tunicles  of  whight  damaske  w*  anngells  3. 
It.  two  tunides  of -whigfat  damaske  powderedd  w*  the  hclye 

goste 2. 

Item  two  tnnides  of  newe  whight  damaske  w*  flowres  of  goUe 

uppon  them 2, 

Item  on  vestment  of  redd  silke  w*  lions  of  golde      .  .1, 
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It  two  tanidflt  of  biewe  nik^  «*  lioni  ancl  ooke  tieet  .  2. 

Item  a  fun  ? ^tmept  of  grtenp  ulk^  w'  anngelt  of  golde  9t  two 

tonic^t 1. 

It  a  Tettnifnt  &  two  tunicles  of  blewe  silke  w*  crounet  & 

Ofteriche  fethen      *        .        » 3. 

Item  a  large  veatment  of  red4  aiike  w*  the  Crucifia  od  it  .  .3. 
It  another  fayre  yeatment  redd  alike  full  of  croaaea  &  two 

tanidea 3. 

It  a  Tettmeot  &  two  tunidfla  of  faire  ndd  bawdkin  w'  the 

ehalioe  imd  the  hoate 3* 

It  two  tun^d^  of  redd  ailke  w'  luma  $t  ooke  treea  •  •  .2. 
It.  two  tumelea  of  orymiaea  damaake  w*  grevehouAdea  k  birdea  2. 
It  a  Testmeat  of  blewe  ailke  w*  oatreche  fethera       •  •  1. 

Item  two  veatnoiitB  of  ailke  red  on  w*  lyona,  thother  w*  grey- 

houndy    2. 

Item  two  tunyelea  of  whight  damaake  w'  flourea  of  golde  •  .  2« 
Item  a  vertaiejit  of  redd  ailke  for  lente  w'  two  tunyelea  to  the 

Mine 3. 

Item  tenn  taniclea  for  the  biMhopp  of  bawdkin  when  he  dothe 

mynyatre  of  divera  aortia  &  eolora     •  .        .        •  10. 

Item  a  veataient  &  two  tumelea  of  fyne  bawdkin  verie  fayre  •  3. 
It  foure  tunidea  of  faire  blewe  lilke  of  on  aorte       .  .4. 

It  thre  toQiDlea  of  ladd  coloredd  bawdkyn  of  bUck  &  redd  .  3. 
It  a  feitment  $t  two  tuniclea  of  grene  mwdkin  •        .3. 

Item  two  veatoenta  of  bawdkin 2. 

Item  fonrtene  oopea  of  bawdekin  of  divera  aorta  •        .14. 

It  two  veatmenta  9t  two  tnniclea  •        •  •        .4. 

Item  two  other  featmenta  of  litell  ralor  k  two  tuniclea  to  the 

lame       ••.«••••••  4. 

It  a  fettment  &  two  tunyelea  of  redd  aylke     .  •        .3. 

It  a  vestment  of  whight  fuatian I. 

It  a  Teatment  of  yalowe  aatin  w*  two  tnniclea  •        .  .3. 

It  a  tnnicle  of  redc|  sylke  onlye  •  •  •  •  v  .1. 
It  a  yeatment  of  redd  ailke  w'  two  tuniclea  to  the  aame  w'  two 

floora  of  golde  3. 

Item  two  tuniclea  w*  wheate  aheavea 2. 

Item  on  faire  Featmente  w' wheate  aheafcs  .        .1. 

Item  six  curtaina  of  divera  aortia 6. 

It  a  riche  front  for  the  high  alt'fttll  of  perela  &  goodlye 

wrou|^theron 1. 

Item  an  other  frunt  wrought  in  golde  &  perell  .1. 

Item  a  fronte  richelie  aett  w'  pereUa  w'  the  Sonn  &  the  Moone 

and  theddea  of  the  twelve  Apoatella I. 

It.  an  haoginge  of  whight  damaake  powderedd  w'  the  holye 

goate  &  richelie  inade  w*  neddlworke  in  the  mydda  w* 

cortinca  of  whight  Sareenett 1. 

It  an  hanginge  of  redd  fdvett  w*  anngella  a  goodlye  crucifix 

w*  Marie  &  John 1. 

Item  an  hanginge  of  blewe  ailke  w'  fayre  and  goodlye  ymagea 

theron •        .  1. 

Item  a  hanginge  of  blewe  ailke  w*  the  Crucifix  Marie  John  in 

the  myddea  goodlye  wroughte  •        •        •        •        .        .  !• 
Item  a  hanginge  of  redd  silke  w*  longe  stripes  of  golde  yerie 

fayre        .        .        .        ^ 1. 

Item  a  hangioM  of  redd  bawdkin  for  the  lowere  parte  of  the 

alt'  w*  a  mnte I* 

Item  an  hnnginga  of  whight  danwke  w'  floura  of  ailke    .        .1. 
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Item  ao  litngioge  of  redd  and  pretiebftwdkin  w*  a  enidfix  Marie 

&  John  w*  floures 1  • 

Item  a  fronte  of  blewe  tilke  yr^  ymafferye  •        .        •        •  !• 

It.  an  hanging  for  the  highe  alt'  of  blaeke  damaake  .  !• 

It.  fayre  curtxnea  of  blaeke  tarcenett 

It  an  hanginge  for  a  syde  alt'  of  wbight  damaske  w'  flouret  of 

golde  yppon  it U 

It.  a  ereate  9c  large  canipie  of  tinbewe  redd  color  &yer  &  newe 

mngedd  abougbt  good  lie  for  the  kyngt  Mai***  to  go  mder 

when  he  comethe  to  the  chivche  .  .1. 

Item  on  canipie  of  redd  tinhewe  for  the  Sacrament . 
It.  on  other  canipie  of  grene  tiaahew  for  the  tame  pnrpoie        .  1. 
It  two  riche  clothei  for  the  gamishinge  of  the  Sepulenre         .  2. 
It  two  other  smaller  clothes  for  the  Sepulcher  or  nedle  woike 

on  of  y"'  of  the  sepulchre  &  thotherof  the  resnirection    .  2. 
Item  a  pawle  of  blaeke  vel? et  to  leye  vppon  a  corps  w*  a  largo 

crosse  of  tissbewe I. 

It  a  greate  pawle  of  wbight  silke  w*  a  large  crosse  of  redd  silke 

powderedd  w*  lions  of  silv' *  ^* 

Item  a  greate  clothe  of  redd  silke  miche  like  to  a  pawle  w*  lions 

of  golde  vppon  it 1. 

Item  a  bordre  or  blade  sarcenet  w*  a  fringe  of  blaeke  silke  myzt 

w'  golde  well  giltedd  and  of  a  greate  lenetbe    .  .  1 . 

Item  thertie  &  vj  Iniwdkins  for  to  gamishe  the  Qoyer  at  enye 

triumpbe  or  at  the  kyngs  Mai^  comynge  or  di? ers  colors 

&  sorts 36. 

Item  a  faire  longe  bawdkin  for  the  quyer  allso  of  the  longeste  .  1. 
Item  thirtie  &  on  bawdekins  for  the  quyer  allsoe  of  di?ers  sortUi 

ft  colors  .        •        •  •        •       '•       *•        '.  31. 

Item  two  fSure  longe  bawdkins  of  the  beste  sorte  for  the  quyre .  2. 
It.  greate  and  weyffhtie  bandkins  for  the  -  bisshopps  fee  for  the 

gamishinf^  tberof  when  he  mynystrethe  in  nobre  therttene  13. 

It.  five  bawdekins  to  goe  abroade 5. 

It.  fy? e  Cusshynes  to  goe  abroade   .  .5. 

It  on  p'cate  Cnssbyfie  thone  syde  of  clothe  of  Tysshewe  Tcrie 

faire  &  thother  syde  of  fefvett  longe  to  lene  vppon   .        .1. 
Item  Cusshins  coveridd  w*  blewe  satin  fayer  &  greate  to  lene 

Tppon  in  nobre  three        . 3. 

Item  other  Cusshynes  of  fayre  bawdekin  to  kneele  vppon  &  to 

lene  greate  &  smale  in  nombre  fourtene  .        .        .        .  14. 
Item  eygfate  fardeils  of   alibis  w*  stoles    faSiels  &  parrours 

coteyninge  the  nombre  of  thertie  and  nyne        .  .39. 

It  tiiertene  alibis  w*  stolis  fanels  &  parrours  savinge  two  of 

them  have  none 13. 

It  thertie  &  on  Alibis  of  divers  sorts  w*  their  parrours  .31. 

It  nyne  Alibis  goin^  abroade  for  the  Comunyon  .  .  .9. 
It  Alt'  clothes  of  diaper  &  other  playne  clothes  for  the  table 

in  nombre  seven  7* 

Item  fyve  fyne  towells  for  the  Comunyon  .  .  .  .5. 
It  Corporal  Casis  w'  the  l^nnyn  therto  belonginge  in  nobre  nine  9. 
It.  in  the  Steeple  of  bells  m  nombre  fyve         .        •  .5. 

It  doble  hanginee  of  tapestree  for  the  quyer  &  on  turkeye 

carpett  for  the  comuyon  table 3. 

Ther  was  solde  the  xvij^  of  Otstobre  in  the  same  yere  on  gylte 

Crosse  w'  a  footd  and  a  vice  w'  Marie  and  John  &c. 

wayinge  thre  scoer  &  seven  vnoes  and  an  halfe  byethe 

consente'  of  the  Deane  and  chapif  ynto  Bobert  Ramcs, 
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goldsmith  at  -v*  and  six  pence  the  Tnce  Sm* 


eyght  tene  poundea  enleven  sbyllings  and  thre  pence^ 
whiche  monc^e  aa  yett  remaynethe  in  the  handes  of 'the 
keper  of  the  vetturie  towarde  the  greate*  charges  of  an 
alteracion  and  channge  of  a  newe  pUce  for  the  ministracion 
of  the  Comunion  in  o'  Churche. 

WiLLM.   MbY, 
WiLLM.  £rMY8TBD« 

Gabribl  Dunnb, 

GiLBBRT   BOURNB. 

[On  a  loose  leaf  found  enclosed.] 

from  ponies  (  In  gilte  plate— mrj  oa.  ] 

by  the  lorde  j  In  pcelL  gilte— ecdxxvij  oz.       |  mdccxlvjj  oz. 

maiie.  (  In  white  plate— coelziiij  ox.       ) 


Bee  outeof  (  ]^'^  ^S  «^if  plate-mmdcccxipi  c».  )  .^.  ^ 
London        i  I"*  ^}^  gilte— mmdcxxxTuj  oz.         vj-ix« 
V  In  white  plate— mcccclxxzT  oz.  di.  ; 


xxxtx  oz.  di. 


Tot** — ^wg"*fj*  Ixxxyj  ox.  di 

Item  one  Ryng  of  golde  w*  a  stone  f  a:  ^  ai  -.-•* 
thCin  4t  caUiS  a  topiaa  weing  (  *•  ^'  ^'  ^^ 

Item  two  myters  garnished  w*  sil?er  and  gilte  \ 

and  w'  coarse  stones  or  glasses  weing  >  Ixj  oz. 
altogedirs  ; 
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Hamibook  of  the  Arts  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  RemUeeance,  as  applied  to 
the  decoration  of  furniture,  arme,  jewels,  S^e,  4c.  Translated  from  the 
FVench  of  M.  Julbs  Labartx.  With  notes,  &c.,  copiously  illustrated. 
London :  J.  Murbat.     1855. 

This  tranBlation  of  M.  Labarte's  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  Debroge* 
Dnmenil  Collection  is  invaluable  to  the  art- student :  and  its  profuse  il- 
lustrations and  careful  index  make  it  a  most  admirable  book  of  reference. 
We  give  a  list  of  its  contents  as  the  best  means  of  informing  our  readers 
of  the  extent  of  information,  not  easily  obtainable  elsewhere,  which 
this  volume  contains.  M.  Labarte  treats  of  the  arts  in  the  following 
order :  Sculpture,  Painting  and  Calligraphy,  Engraving,  Enamels,  Da« 
mascene  work.  Lapidary's  work,  the  art  of  the  Goldsmith,  Keramic  art. 
Glass,  Armour,  Locksmith's  work,  and  Furniture,  ecclesiastical  and 
domestic.  And,  in  addition,  there  is  a  short,  and  not  very  satisfiactory 
sectioOt  on  Oriental  Art. 

It  would  have  been  better  perhaps  had  the  present  editor  made  the 
treatise  still  more  complete  by  adding  chapters  on  the  few  branches  of 
art,  such  as  Embroidery,  and  Mosaic,  which  being  not  represented  (we 
suppose)  in  the  Labarte  Collection,  do  not  find  a  place  in  that  which 
was  in  its  first  tonception  merely,  its  explanatory  catalogue.    But  we 
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haye  litde  reaaon  to  oomi^UQ  of  a  fcw  desiderata  in  the  pRBeoee  ctf  to 
highly  satisfactory  a  compendium. 

llie  subjects  most  fully  treated  are  Enamels  and  the  Keramie  Ait 
It  was  new  to  us  that  that  great  man,  Nicolas  of  Pisa,  (whose  art-bio* 
giaphy  has  yet  to  be  written  by  a  modem  pen,)  had  reformed  ftnsm<^ffing 
as  well  as  so  many  other  branches  of  art.  We  find  in  this  folmne 
some  interesting  particulars  of  the  famous  enamelled  idiquary  of 
Orvieto  which  no  one  has  for  a  long  time  been  permitted  to  see.  Tbe 
shrine  contains  '*  die  holy  corpoial  of  Bolaena :  and  is  itsdf  a  metal- 
work  model,  weighing  600  lbs.,  of  Orrieto  Cathedral  itself.  The  date 
is  said  to  be  1338,  afld  it  was  the  work  of  Maestro  Ugofino,  agoldMutik 
of  Siena.  D'Agincoort  was  not  aUowed  to  see  tfasa  ahrine,  nor  sgiia 
Du  Sommerard  ;  .it  beiog  consklerBd  too  saored  lor  dSqilay  to  veielf 
*'  artistic  curiosity.'*  But  D*Aginoowt  giras  a  dnnniig,  oqpied  a  tot 
work  before  us,  borrowed  from  a  history  of  Qrri^o  by  Father  ddk 
Valle :  and  M.  Labarte  argues  that  the  &mou8  enamel  vnst  be  not  oC 
the  Limoges  kind,  but  "  translucid  enamels  upon  a  chasing  of  relief.*' 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  choose  extracts  from  a  book  of  referenoe 
like  this  :  and  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  warmly  recommending  tbe 
volume  to  our  readers;  many  of  whom  must  often  have  desired  just 
such  a  guide  as  this  into  the  mysfeeries  of  the  au^Midiary  branches  of  tlie 
art  of  tibe  middle  ages. 

It  may  be  useful  perhaps  to  give  prominenee  to  M.  Lsbsite's 
remark  (p.  275.)  that  in  no  collection  in  Europe  is  there  know^  to  be 
any  specimen  of  the  celebrated  pottery  with  enamelled  subjects  bekng- 
ing  to  the  manufactories  of  the  Lower  Empire.  This  Qr^k  method  ii 
elaborately  described  by  Theophilus  :  and  any  example  of  it  would  be 
▼ery  preoioos.  The  attention  of  travellers  ahould  be  eaOed  to  &e 
value  that  would  attach  to  any  well  authenticated  specimea. 

This  volume,  as  forming  together  with  Mr.  Fergusson'a  lIwMmk  if 
Archkecture,  part  of  a  serves  ii  highly  iUastrated  Manoala  of  Ast,  k  es- 
pecially to  be  welcomed. 


J0NB8  AND  FBSEM£S'S  SAINT  DAVID'S. 


n»  HlMiory  mii  JwUfmHn  of  S.  Damta.    By  Wzz.i.iam  Baau.  J<m^ 
M.A.9  and  EowAan  Aueusrns  FaaaacAjr,  M. A.     Arts  IIL  and  IV. 
•    4to.    London:  J.  U.  Parker;  Tenby:  Mason* 

Wx  oongratulate  Messrs.  Jones  and  Freeman  on  the  eompletiop  of  thek 
iabosioaa  task  by  the  pubUeatioa  ol  the  third  apd  €ottrth  jiacts  td 
their  elaborate  history  of  the  cathedral  church  and  see  of  S.  David'a^ 
Fart  IIIm  which  we  regret  to  say  we  omitted  to  notioe  at  the  tisse  ef  its 
appearance  in  ISflS,  ooncludes  in  Chapter  V.  the  architectanai  hiatmyof 
the  Cathedral ;  bringing  down  the  miaerable  account  of  its  apoIiatioD  sad 
•neglect,  until  the  revival,  veiy  ktelj,  of  a  better  feeUog,  and  the  afitoal 
43ommencemait  of  aome  worka  of  proper  festoratioa.   The  VJtb.  Gha^ 
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if  one  of  remarlnble  interest,  being  devoted  to  **  the  anbordiQiite  1niikl« 
ingB  and  minor  antiqaitie&"  of  S.  DaYid's.    Here  we  have  a  description 
of  the  doiiter,  and  of  Bishop  Honghton's  College  (founded  1377)  which 
this  cloister  connected  with  the  cathedral  chnrch.    The  chapel  of  thia 
ooUege,  now  roofless  and  much  ruinated,  was  of  good  architectural  cha* 
nctcr»  snd  raised  on  a  barrel^Taulted  crypt.     It  had  a  separate  tower* 
9^  remaining;  though  its  broached  spire  if  ever  finished,  has'  now 
perished.     Of  the  cdlege  little  remains  but  the  barrel -vaulted  under- 
croft.   The  Episcopal  Pakce,  now  also  in  ruins,  was  of  rare  beauty* 
and  excites  the  eloquent  admiration  of  our  authors.     It  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Gower,  about  1 34%.  and  consequently  is  a  specimen  of  the 
eartiest  Middle-Pointed.     Its  general  plan  was   quadrangular.     The 
most  striking  architectural  peculiarity  presented  by  its  ruins  is  the 
panpet,  running  round  the  hole  pile.     Its  beautiful  arcading  is  ren- 
dered still  richer  by  the  polychromatic  effect  produced  by  the  alterna- 
tion in  the  vounoirs  and  spandrils  of  difl^rent  coloured  stone.     The 
hall  remains  tolerably  perfect  in  its  shell:   of  the  chapel  little  is 
preseired  but  some  shattered  walls.     A  smaller  chapel,  or  oratory,  is 
aJso  distinguishable  within  the  limits  of  the  Palace ;  besides  a  smaJler 
hall,  and  a  kitchen.     The  digression  on  Bishop  Oower's  architectural 
iofluence  will  be  read  with  much  profit  and  interest.     In  the  tower- 
gate  Messrs.  Jones  and  Freeman  recognize  a  detached  campanile,  as  at 
Chichester :  and  they  very  ingeniously  discover  the  place  of  a  former 
"  Calvary"  in  a  remarkable  triangular  piece  of  ground  with  an  artificial 
mound  in  it,  now  planted.     This  chapter  concludes  with  notices  of  the 
outlying  chapels,  crosses,  wells.  Sec.     We  much  wish  a  plan  had  been 
given  of  the  whole  entourage. 

The  fourth  part  is  occupied  with  the  conclusion  of  chapter  vii.,  contain- 
ing the  general  history  of  the  see.     This  is  treated,  though  with  great 
minuteness,  very  agreeably ;  and  the  details,  though  many  of  them  of 
hut  local  interest,  are  readably  given.     Delicate  questions — such  for 
instance  as  attach  themselves  to  the  legendary  story  of  S.  David  him- 
self— are  discussed  with  much  judgment  and  caution ;  and  the  very 
curious  narrative  of  the  attempts  of  Oiraldus  Cambrensis  to  obtain  the 
aee  is  a  real  contribution  to  historical  and  ecclesiastical  literature.     The 
whole  work  is  singularly  minute  and  complete ;  is  indispensable  to  all 
persons  connected  with  S.  David's,  and  will  find  an  honoured  place 
in  all  topographical  collections.     The  appendix  contains  complete  lists 
of  the  Biahops  and  dignitaries  of  the  church ;  a  very  curious  series  of 
chapter  accounts  extracted  from  the  Liber  Communis,  and  an  excellent 
index.     The  concluding  part  contains  nothing  distinctively  architectural 
except  its  plates.    These  are  six  in  number.    The  first  is  a  very  striking 
external  perspective  view  from  the  north-east,  embracing  the  cathedral, 
the  college,  and  the  palace.     The  next  is  an  arehiteeturel  drawing  of 
the  south  wall  of  the  "  north  chapel  aisle" — a  curious  and  not  very 
intelligible  term.     The  following  one  represente  the  east  side  of  the 
north  transept,  and  then  we  have  an  internal  perspective  of  the  pres- 
bytery.    The  two  remaining  plates  are  ground  plans,  by  Mr.  R.  K. 
Penson  ;  one  of  them  merely  in  block,  with  shadings  so  as  to  show  the 
respeeiiTe  dates  of  the  various  portions  of  the  building ;   the  other 
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ddbontety  figured  so  as  to  give  the  gnnntng,  the  ritual  anmgeaieiite, 
ftc.  Both  are  excellently  done ;  but  it  is  alnioet  incredible  that  neither 
of  them  has  a  acale !  This,  though  doubdesa  an  ovenight,  is  an  omis- 
aioD  altogether  eztraordinary  when  we  remember  Mr.  Freeman's  re- 
markably practical  architectural  knowledge.  We  confess  that  die 
abaenpe  of  a  acale  is  to  us  a  serious  drawback  from  the  pleasure  with 
which*  we  should  otherwise  have  welcomed  the  a|^peannce  of  csrefol 
ground  plans  of  ao  interesting  a  church.  But  it  is  the  only  absteioent 
to  be  made  from  our  warm  commendation  of  this  well-executed  book. 


DOLLMAN  S  ANCIENT  DOMESTIC  ARCHITBCTURB. 

Exm^les  of  Andeni  Datmesiie  ArekUecture.  By  Fsakcis  T.  Dollmak, 
Architect,  Author  of  Examples  of  Ancient  Pulpits,  &c.  Ptrt  I. 
London :  Bell  and  Daldy. 

Wb  hare  already  noticed  the  prospectus  of  this  useful  work ;  of  which 
the  first  part  has  just  appeared.     The  buildings  illustrated  in  this  num- 
ber are  S.  John's  Hospital,  Northampton,  and  the  Gkey  Frisra*.  or 
Ford's  Hospital.  Coventry.     Part  II.  will  contain  S.  Cross,  near  Win- 
chester ;  Blundell's  School,  Tiverton ;  and  the  Bede  House,  at  Stus- 
ford.    The  first  plate  gives  a  west  elevation  of  the  Northampton  Hos- 
pital— both  of  its  Third-Pointed  chapel  and  its  curious  hall ;  the  latter 
being  askew  so  as  to  line  with  the  street.     Plates  %  3,  4,  are  details 
drawn  to  scale  and  carefully  engraved.     We  venture   to  recomaeDd 
Mr.  DoUman  to  give,  in  his  future  parts,  fewer  details  and  more  plaos 
and  elevations ;  at  least  in  the  case  of  late- Pointed  structures  whose 
sole  merit  consists  in  picturesque  general  design  and  adaptation.    Few 
persons  would  go  to  this  late  example  for  deti^s — ^but  its  ground  plan, 
and  so  also  the  very  interesting  ground  plan  (in  plate  5)  of  the  Giey 
Friars*,  Coventry,  will  be  found  full  of  suggestive  value.     The  latter 
building  is  a  curiously  elaborate  specimen  of  very  late- Pointed  timber* 
framing ;  the  details  of  which  are  illustrated  in  five  more  plates  com- 
pleting  the  part.     Had  the  ascertained  date  of  foundation  been  sdded 
to  the  plates,  it  would  have  been  useful.     We  highly  commend  the 
execution  of  this  work,  which  strongly  deserves^  and  we  hope  will 
receive,  encouragement. 


EXETER  DIOCESAN  SOCIETY  ^  TRANSACTIONS. 

Transactiom  of  the  Exeter  Dioceian  Architectural  Society,     Vohme  F. 
Part  IT.     Exeter,  1855. 

Amoko  the  contents  of  this  new  part  we  find  a  paper  by  Coboel 
Harding  on  the  Churches  of.  Lustleigh  and  Ilsington.  The  parsonsgt 
at  the  former  place  must  be  a  building  of  great  interest  as  it  dates  fron 
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the  tioM  of  Bdwvd  IV«  Its  original  roofs  bare  lateljr  been  re-opened. 
Hie  nest  paper  is  by  W.  R.  Crabbe,  Bsq.»  and  is  ontiHed  "  Some 
Accoaat  of  tbe  Monumental  Brasses  of  Deron."  Mr.  <3.  Spence  con- 
tmues  bis  Iter  Comnbiense  in  a  Third  Pitrt,  deseribing  IVevslga 
ebuvfa,  Fbrrabary»  Boscastle.  Advent,  Lsnteglos,  S.  Teatb.  8.  Bn- 
deliioa,  and  Rosoimrook.  Mr.  J.  W.  Fraser  eontribntes  an  article 
on  the  *'  Charob  Architectare  of  tbe  South  of  France  ;*'  and  the  Rev. 
i*  L.  Fttlford  one  on  '*  Church  Worship  and  Chancel  Arrangements/' 
The  Part  is  enriched  with  sereral  iliostrations,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  is  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Fraser  of  the  singular  castellated 
shoroh  at  Lux  in  the  Pyraiees,  built  by  the  Knights  Templars* 
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A  CoMMXTTBB  wss  held  on  April  ^Srd.  Present — Mt,  Beresford 
Hope  in  the  chair.  Sir  C.  Anderson,  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Re?.  S.  S.  Oreatbee^RcT.  T.  Helmore,  Rev.  W.  Scott,  and  Rev.  B. 
Webb. 

The  Rev.  Beynon  Battley,  C.  Fielding,  Esq.,  Architect,  and  T.  C* 
Lewis,  Esq.,  Architect,  were  elected  members. 

The  Annual  Report,  and  also  the  Music  Report,  were  read  and 
tgreed  upon. 

The  Committee  examined  with  much  interest  the  rough  sketches  of 
the  two  chief  prize  designs  in  the  Lille  Competition  ;  those  by  Messrs. 
Glutton  and  Burgee  and  those  by  Mr.  Street.  Mr.  Street  met  the 
Committee,  and  mformed  them  of  a  cheap  organ,  sufficient  for  sus- 
taining an  ordinary  choir,  and  so  convenient  in  shape  that  it  can  be 
affixed  by  brackets  to  a  chancel  wall  without  impeding  the  vista, 
manufactured  at  a  low  price  by  Mr.  N.  Hall  of  Upton  Scudamore. 
He  also  mentioned  that  some  common  pric'dieu  chairs  had  been  in|- 
ported  from  France  at  a  most  trifling  cost,  with  which  he  had  fitted  up 
more  than  one  church — at  least  for  temporary  use — at  a  great  saving. 
The  Committee  examined  his  drawings  for  a  very  beautiful  arcaded  ce* 
notaph,  in  memory  of  Archdeacon  Hodson,  for  Ldchfield  Cathedral ;  for 
the  restoration  of  S.  Laurence,  Castle  Rising ;  for  the  restoration  of 
S.  Andrew,  CoUingboume-Ducis,  Wilts ;  and  for  a  new  rectory  in  tbe 
same  place ;  and  also  for  the  restoration  of  Blymbill  church,  Staf- 
fordshire ;  and  for  new  schools  in  the  same  parish. 

The  Committee  also  examined  Mr.  St.  Aubyn's  design  for  Kilmaloada 
church,  Lreland ;  an  useful  design  by  Mr.  Clarke  for  a  village  club- 
room  at  Pamdon,  Essex ;  and  Mr.  81ater*s  designs  for  the  beautifully 
situated  and  remarkable  vaulted  church  of  S.  Serf,  Burntisland,  Scot- 
land; for  some  extensions  of  tbe  College  at  Lancing;  and  for  the 
restoiation  of  9.  Mary  Stowting,  Kent. 

Certain  designs  by  Mr.  S.  8.  Teulon  were  also  inspected  by  the 
•Committee,  including  Uie  plans  for  rebuilding  and  enlarging  Alderbury 
church,  Wilts;   for  a  new  church  at  Bunringham,  Lineolndiire ;  m 
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the  cburcb  and  parsonage  of  S.  Thomas,  Lambeth ;  for  a  chapel-school 
and  residence  at  Chievely,  Bucks ;  and  for  a  school  and  school-house 
on  Sunk  Island,  Yorkshire.  A  drawing  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  proposed 
external  canopied  tomb  of  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  was  also  exhibited. 

Sir  C.  Anderson  called  attention  to  the  general  inaccuracy  of  archi* 
tectural  drawings  of  spires,  and  promised  to  communciate  his  obser- 
vations to  the  Ecclesiologist.  Lord  R.  Cecil,  secretary  of  the  S. 
Alban*s  Abbey  Restoration  Committee,  consented  to  communicate 
a  paper  on  that  subject  to  the  next  number. 

Another  number  of  the  "  Dietsche  Warande"  was  received  ;  and  tiie 
Committee  agreed  to  enter  into  formal  union  with  the  Middlesex 
Archeeological  Society.  It  was  determined  to  present  the  Ecclesiolagist 
to  the  Library  of  the  Architectural  Museum. 

An  unsatisfactory  design  by  Messrs.  Ward  and  Nixon  for  a  memorial 
window  in  Wilburton  church  was  examined ;  and  letters  were  read 
from  the  Rev.  D.  A.  Beaufort,  the  Warden  of  S.  Augustine's  College, 
the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  the  Incumbent  of  Clocaenog,  and  others. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  which  it  was  agreed  to  communicate 
to  the  R.  P.  Martin  on  the  part  of  the  Lille  Jury,  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  result  of  the  competition  would  tend  to  unite  more  closely 
the  lovers  of  medieval  art  throughout  Europe. 

It  was  agreed  to  propose  at  the  Annual  Meeting  the  omission  of  the 
words  "  late  Cambridge  Camden"  from  the  name  of  the  Society ;  and 
to  propose  the  five  officers,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Scott  for  re-election  on 
the  Committee,  and  A.  S.  Eddis,  Esq.,  and  M.  H.  Jenner,  Esq.,  for  the 
new  auditors. 


The  Seventeenth  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on 
Wednesday  Evening,  April  23rd,  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  Canon 
Row,  Westminster.  In  the  absence  through  illness  of  the  President 
of  the  Society,  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Beresford-Hope,  the 
Chairman  of  Committee. 

Among  those  present  were  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt,  (a  visitor)  Sir  C. 
Anderson,  Mr.  Andr^,  Mr.  Bruce  Allen,  Rev.  J.  Bampfield,  Mr.  Barber, 
Rev.  H.  Bumey,  Mr.  Burges,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Clutton,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.  France,  Rev.  S.  S.  Greatheed,  Mr.  Hart,  Rev.  T.  Helmore, 
Mr.  J.  Johnson,  Mr.  Lewis,  Rev.  A.  Mason,  Mr.  Masters,  Mr.  Pamell, 
Rev.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  G.  O.  Scott.  Mr.  Skidmore,  Mr.  Slater,  Mr. 
R.  Smith,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon,  Rev. 
W.  G.  Tozer,  Mr.  Truefitt.  Mr.  Wakeling,  Rev.  B.  Webb,  Mr.  H. 
Webb,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Withers,  Rev.  F.  Wrench,  &c. 

Among  the  objects  of  interest  displayed  in  the  Museum,  were 
a  collection  of  illustrated  archaeological  works  published  by  the  Ro3ral 
University  of  Norway  ;  an  embroidered  frontal  for  the  Cathedral-church 
of  S.  Ninian's,  Perth,  recently  executed  by  the  Embroidery  Society ; 
a  collection  of  church  plate,  jewelled  and  enamelled,  by  Mr.  Keith ; 
some  photographs  of  metal- work,  especially  of  some  flonJ  groups,  by 
Mr.  Skidmore ;  some  of  the  fictile-ivory  casts  of  the  Arundel  Society ; 
and  the  font-cover  for  Brighton  church,  carved  with  groups  in  relief, 
by  Mr.  Forsyth,  from  Mr.  Slater's  designs. 
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The  following  Annual  Report  was  then  read  by  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  B.  Webb. 

"  On  meeting  the  Society  upon  this  the  seventeenth  anniversary  of 
its  existence,  the  committee  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society  is  able,  as  on 
former  occasions,  to  report  the  gradual  and  satisfactory  progress  of  the 
cause  to  which  its  labours  are  devoted.  Such  progress — solid  and  quiet 
— is  the  natural  and  desirable  condition  of  a  course  really  winning  its  way 
at  a  time  when  the  novelty  of  its  principles  has  worn  o£F,  and  especially 
in  a  year  of  the  difficulties  and  taxation  created  by  an  European  war. 
The  return  of  peace  will  probably  give  a  new  life  to  ecclesiological 
enterprise ;  and  the  recent  announcement  of  an  universal  competition 
for  a  pile  of  Government  Offices  of  extraordinary  magnificence  may 
be  an  earnest,  we  hope,  of  a  future  of  architectural  developeroent,  in 
which  our  national  Pointed  style  will  claim  and  maintain  its  due  pre* 
cedence. 

"  In  proceeding  to  the  immediate  operations  of  your  committee,  it 
has,  in  the  first  place,  to  report  the  regular  publication  of  the  Eccle* 
Biologist,  the  conduct  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  the  task  confided  to  it.  The  committee  is  sensible,  however, 
that  in  spite  of  all  its  endeavours,  many  important  architectural  works, 
both  original  and  restorations,  are  of  necessity  left  unnoticed  in  the 
society*B  journal.  Your  committee  might  often  fill  the  pages  of  the 
Ecclesiolopst  ^ith  accounts  of  new  and  restored  churches  borrowed  from 
local  journals  :  but  it  remains  constant  to  its  principle  of  only  admit-* 
ting^  except  in  such  exceptional  cases  as  foreign  or  colonial  works,  the 
original  notices  of  competent  and  known  eyewitnesses.  Upon  two 
important  occasions  during  the  past  year,  your  committee  entrusted  to 
special  deputations  of  its  body  the  task  of  proceeding  to  the  Continent 
and  of  embodying  the  fruits  of  the  journey  in  formal  reports,  which 
have  appeared  in  the  Ecclesiologist, 

*'The  first  occasion  was  the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris,  which,  in 
its  results  as  to  art  in  general,  and  more  especially  in  its  ecclesio« 
logical  aspect,  was  elaborately  reviewed  in  the  Ecclesiologist  of  last 
autumn.  Your  committee  is  likewise  indebted  to  the  same  deputation 
for  an  interesting  article  upon  ecclesiological  progress  in  Paris,  which 
appeared  in  the  number  for  last  August.  The  second  occasion  referred 
to,  was  the  Exhibition  at  Lille,  of  the  forty-one  designs  sent  in  for  the 
competition,  open  to  all  nations,  for  the  projected  cathedral.  A  report 
Upon  this  competition,  including  a  criticism  of  every  design  exhibited, 
appeared  in  the  current  number  of  our  journal.  The  verdict  of  the 
jury  is  just  announced,  and  is  at  once  so  satisfactory  to  the  ecclesio- 
logical cause  in  England,  and  in  particular  to  this  society,  and  so 
honourable  to  the  distinguished  jury  which  adjudicated,  that  your 
committee  must  deviate  from  the  strict  order  of  its  report,  to  announce 
that  the  first  two  prizes  have  been  won  by  English  architects,  honoured 
members  of  Uus  society — Mr.  Glutton  and  Mr.  Burges  having  carried 
off  the  first,  and  Mr.  Street  the  second.  All  these  gentlemen  have 
appeared  as  contributors  of  valuable  articles  to  the  pages  of  the 
Ecclesiologist,    The  third  prize  has  been  won  by  M.  Lassus,  whose 
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posiUon  in  the  arehiteotural  world  of  France  it  is  not  necesaaiy  to 
advert  to,  and  who,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  is  himself  also  an  honorary 
member  of  this  society,  as  well  as  a  contributor  to  the  EceleiiologitL 
Your  committee  cannot  do  justice  to  its  oatiooal  feeling  and  to 
the  regard  which  it  entertains  for  the  successful  competitors  for  the 
two  ^t  prizes,  without  formally  tendering  to  them  its  congratulationa 
at  a  victory  in  a  contest,  in  which  the  rivalry  is  as  friendly  as  it  is  keeiu 
Those  who  have  read  the  report  which  the  depntation  published  will 
have  noticed  that  two  designs,  supposed  to  have  been  of  English  pro- 
duction,  were  nuu'kedly  singled  out  for  commendation.  These  are  tb« 
designs  to  whichi  upon  a  totally  independent  a4Judication«  the  two  first 
prizes  have  since  been  allotted.  Besides  the  three  prizes  the  French 
jury  has  awarded  the  graduated  distinctions  of  gold  medals,  silvet 
medals,  special  mnd  ordinary  honourable  mentions,  publishing  the 
names  in  every  case.  Including  the  three  great  prices,  the  number  of 
names  thus  made  public  is  nineteen,  or  very  nearly  one-half  of  tha 
whole  body  of  competitors.  Out  of  these,  eight  are  English :  only 
four  belonging  to  France ;  the  rest  to  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries, 
with  one  Swiss  architect.  The  ensuing  number  of  the  Eccle$iologi$i 
will  contain  this  listf  with  such  further  observations  as  it  may  seem 
expedient  to  offer.  Before  your  committee  quits  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  it  must  revert  to  the  wish  already  expressed  in  the  pages  of 
the  Ecelesiohgisi,  and  elsewhere  repeated,  that  the  designs  /may  be 
exhibited  in  London,  The  Architectural  Exhibition  of  next  December 
offers  obvious  advantf^s  for  this  exhibition,  and  the  authorities  there 
have  manifested  a  laudable  zeal  to  effect  an  object  so  desirable. 

*'  Your  committee  has  now  to  offer  its  warm  and  sincere  thanks  to 
the  many  writers  who  have  contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  EcclenoUh 
fist  during  the  past  year :  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  for  a 
paper  on  the  characteristics  of  Italian  Pointed,  embodying  his  remarks 
made  in  the  discussion  on  that  subject  at  our  last  annual  meeting  ( 
to  Mr.  Street  for  an  interesting  illustrated  paper  on  Munster  and 
Soest ;  to  Mr.  Burges  for  a  paper  on  Incised  Slabs  and  Pavements ; 
and  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Walker  for  a  paper,  with  a  ground  plan,  on  Bredoo 
church.  Our  thanks  are  due  aliso  to  the  authors  of  the  papers  on  the 
life  and  works  of  the  late  R.  C.  Carpenter;  on  Belgian  churches 
(though  this  series  has  not  advanced  beyond  a  first  number) ;  on  the 
churches  of  Warwickshire ;  to  those  who  have  taken  a  part  in  the 
drawn  battle  of  '  Moveable  Benches  v.  Chairs  ,*'  to  the  translator  of 
Herr  Zwimer's  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  works  at  Cologne  cathe* 
drsl  (which  bring  up  our  information  as  to  that  gigantic  undertakiog 
to  the  present  time) ;  to  Mr.  Fuller  Russell,  and  his  opponent  (in  ouir 
last  number),  on  the  subject  of  Dutch  Art ;  and — ^in  another  department 
of  our  labours — to  the  author  of  the  paper  on  De  Witt's  Palestrina ;  to 
H.  S.  L.  for  his  interesting  communication  on  the  Theory  of  the  Prayer 
Book ;  and  to  the  compilers  of  the  series  entitled  Sequeniut  ItiediUt,  thf 
value  of  which  has  been  seemingly  more  appreciated  by  foreign  litur^ 
gical  writers,  such  as  Dr.  Paniel«  than  at  home.  Final^.  our  reviewers 
must  be  thanked  for  their  several  contributions;  and  we  must  mfntioq 
more  than  one  correspondence  of  interest :  suchas  thoseon 
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on  the  ccdetiaatioal  ooloun  of  the  Sanim  Uae,  and  on  onr  older  Senriot 
Books.  Neither  must  we  forget  our  grateful  acknowledgmeats  to  Mr* 
Murray  for  the  loan  ol  aeveral  woodouta  horn  Mr.  Strtet^s  and  Mr. 
Fergtttson'a  booka.  with  which  the  veapective  rcviewa  ol  theaa  worica 
have  been  illuatrated* 

"The  publicatioR  of  the  Twelfth  and  oonelading  Part  of  onr 
Instruments  BcoMastion  bringa  the  Second  Seriea  to  a  oonclnaion* 
Our  special  thanka  are  due  to  Mr.  Butterfield,  the  late  Mr.  Carpenter* 
Mr,  SlateTf  Mr.  Street*  and  Mr.  Woodjer  fov  their  help  in  thia  work. 
The  aubject  of  the  concluding  park  ia  a  design  for  a  ohnrch  in  iron.  The 
attention  of  members  of  the  Society  is  directed  to  a  letter  in  the  laak 
Ecehiiologist  from  Mr.  Skidraore  relative  to  the  execution  of  thia  design 
for  a  church,  which  is  the  more  necessary  at  a  time  when  moat  inferior 
iron  chvrcbes  are  thrown  upon  the  market  at  exorbitant  pricea.  Mr, 
Skidmore  is  able  to  speak  with  authority  upon  the  artistic  treatment 
of  iron  on  a  large  scale  from  the  extenaiTe  and  interesting  work 
be  is  employed  on  in  the  new  Museum  at  Oxford. 

"  In  the  other  branch  of  our  pursuits,  the  notation  of  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Hymnal  Noted  haa  been  all  but  completed.  There  may  be 
mentioned  here  the  identification  by  two  members  of  our  Committee 
of  a  MS.  of  considerable  liturgical  value  in  the  Library  of  Sion  College*— 
a  Service  Book  of  York  Use,  no  perfect  copy  of  which  was  before  known 
to  exist. 

"  The  manufacture  of  church  plate  by  Mr.  Keith  under  the  Sodet/a 
auspices  has  been  successfully  continued ;  and  he  still  furnishes  non* 
professional  applicants  with  plate  designed  under  the  Society's  snperia* 
tendence.  It  would  be  a  great  oversight  to  pass  to  another  branch 
of  our  subject  without  a  tribute  to  the  artistic  excellenoe  dbplayed 
by  Mr.  Skidmore  in  church  plate«  and  larger  works  -in  metal. 

"  The  subject  of  the  more  seemly  performance  of  Funerals,  which 
haa  always  commanded  a  large  share  of  the  Society'a  interest,  haa 
made  progress  during  the  past  year  in  public  opinion.  In  varioaa 
parta  of  the  country,  and  in  London^-especially  in  instances  where  the 
S.  Alban*s  Burial  Guild  haa  come  into  operation — lunerala  properly 
performed  have  removed  prejudices  and  have  proved  highly  impressive 
in  their  effects  on  all  classes.  The  Committee  would  take  this  oppoi^ 
tunity  of  especially  recommending  that  Guild  to  such  as  are  inte- 
rested in  the  practical  improvjement  of  fuoeral  arrangements.  With 
its  help,  or  with  the  services  of  the  undertaker  (Mr.  Vigers,  8,  Lowcy 
Groavenor  Place.  PimlicoJ  recommended  by  the  Society,  a  funeral  as 
(t  ought  to  be  is  no  longer  an  impossibility  in  London :  and  we  hope 
that  ipeans  of  extending  the  same  benefits  to  the  country  diatricta 
may  soon  be  organized. 

"  The  ladies  who  form  the  Eccleaiastical  Embroidery  Society—- «nd 
who  undertake  to  work  altar^vestmenta  far  scarcely  remunerative 
charges  in  order  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  present  fit  hanginga  to 
colonial  cathediala  or  other  places  of  equal  interest-r-have  met  with 
deserved  auccess ;  but  would  be  glad  of  further  help,  eithev  by  don»> 
tions  and  subaa(iptioina«  or  by  volunteer  worheta.  The  beautifnl  frontal 
for  8.  Ninian'si  Fertile  exbibiited  thia  evening*  will  pkad  the  canae  of 
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this  practical  and  unpretendiiig  but  admirable  undertaking  better  thai 
anything  we  can  aay. 

*'  The  Committee  haa  held  friendly  communioations  or  reodTed 
ReportB  during  the  year  from  the  Oxford  Architectural  Society,  the 
Cambridge  Architectural  Society,  the  Exeter,  Northamptonduie,  W(w> 
ceater.  Lincoln  Diocesan,  and  Buddoghamshire,  Architectursl  Sodedcs, 
and  the  Surrey  and  Middlesex  Archseological  Sodeties.  The  S. 
Patrick's  Ecclesiological  Society  has  published  Esaays  on  the  two 
Cathedrals  in  Dublin.  Vast  good  must  be  derived  firom  these  loeil 
efforts  ;  but  some  meana  of  combining  and  utilizing  so  much  eaeigj 
is  still  a  desideratum. 

"  From  the  Colonies  the  Committee  have  had  fewer  oommunieitiooi 
than  usual.  Our  member,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Walsh,  has  repocted 
progress  at  Sydney  :  where  his  own  peal  of  bells,  cast  by  Taylor  of 
Loughborough,  has  been  just  hung  successfully. 

*'  We  have  been  in  communication  also  with  the  Archdeacoa  of 
S.  Kitts :  to  whom  Mr.  Slater  has  furnished  an  able  design  for  S. 
George's,  Basseterre,  in  that  island,  embodying  all  the  local  prescrip- 
tions as  to  safeguards  against  earthquakes,  hurricanes  and  tlie  effBcti  oC 
climate^  though  not  complying  with  the  Committee's  own  theory  ss  to 
the  speluncar  character  of  the  architecture  properly  suited  to  troptol 
countries. 

"  Our  intercourse  with  Continental  Ecdesiologists  during  the  psit 
year  must  next  be  mentioned.  First  in  importance,  comes  the  rdstkn 
which  has  continuously  existed  between  the  Committee  and  the  I^ 
Commission  for  conducting  the  Catbedial  competition.  The  depots* 
tion  that  visited  Lille  went  by  the  courteous  invitation  of  the  Coo- 
mission  :  and,  but  for  engagements  which  forbade  it  on  his  pait,  osr 
Chairman  of  Committee  would  have  been  added  to  the  Jury  thit 
selected  the  successful  competitors. 

<*  The  Committee  have  also  received  with  great  interest  several  con- 
munications  from  M.  J.  A.  Alberdingk  Thijm,  of  Amsterdam,  aocoo- 
panying  copies  of  the  Dieiseie  Waramde,  a  periodical  treating  of  an* 
tiquities  and  ecclesiology,  published  in  Dutch  with  a  French  vafifi^ 
ment  accompanying  each  number ;  and  also  specimens  of  a  maacsl 
revival,  parallel  with  our  own,  originated  by  him,  in  concert  with  a 
brother  now  deceased.  The  spread  of  ecclesiological  principles  in  Hol« 
land,  and  the  kind  feeling  expressed  towards  ourselves  by  its  chief 
promoters,  are  subjects  for  great  congratulation. 

"  The  third  quarter  from  which  we  have  received  marks  of  umx- 
pected  sympathy  is  Norway.  A  valuable  present  of  ecclesiological 
works,  profusely  illustrated,  has  been  received  from  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity  at  Christiania.  Our  colleague,  Mr.  Gordon,  formerly  Secretary 
of  Legation  at  Stockholm,  and  now  minister  at  Berne,  an  exceHeat 
Scandinavian  scholar,  has  undertaken  to  give  a  summary  of  theae 
interesting  publications  in  the  Sceknologist. 

<«  In  home  works  the  Committee  have  had  considerably  more  than  s 
hundred  designs  under  their  inspection  sinee  the  last  aanivcrssiy. 
Their  thanks  are  due,  for  their  courtesy  in  permittiDg  this  examinstioB 
pf  their  works,  to  the  following  gentlemen,  named  aa  usval  in  alpha* 
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betical  order: — Mr.  Andr^,  Mr.  Barges,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Glutton, 
Mr.  Hills,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Norton,  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Slater,  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Tenlon,  Mr. 
Tniefitt,  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Withers. 

"  They  have  also  had  opportunities  of  examining  cartoons  by  Mr. 
Clayton  and  Mr.  Oliphant,  and  some  glass  by  Mr.  Lavers;  some 
carvings  of  gpreat  merit  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  some  decorative  designs 
by  Mr.  Walter  Smith,  of  the  School  of  Design. 
.  *'  Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  most  conspicuous  ecdesiological 
publications  and  buildings  of  the  year,  the  Committee  must  advert 
with  satisfaction  to  the  practical  success  of  the  Museum  and  School 
of  Art,  to  the  Council  of  which  the  Society  are  again  indebted  for 
permission  to  meet  in  this  most  appropriate  locality  to*night.  The 
recent  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  first  and  second  work- 
men's prizes  for  stone  and  wood-carving  respectively,  was  full  of  in- 
terest and  hope.  The  Committee  is  glad  to  see  that  the  programme 
for  next  year  will  be  varied  by  iron-work  being  alternated  for  wood- 
carving. 

"  The  Committee  takes  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  it  un* 
derstands  the  sum  collected  for  the  Carpenter  Memorial  is  now  about 
sufficient  to  pay  for  the  painted  glass  of  the  west  window  of  S.  Mary 
Magdalene  Church,  Munster  Square;  but  the  proposed  Carpenter 
Prize  for  architectund  students, — a  branch  of  the  Memorial  in  which 
the  Committee  would  have  felt  a  very  particular  interest, — is  in  great 
risk  of  being  abandoned  through  want  of  funds. 

"  For  the  Mill  Memorial  a  beautiful  design  of  the  proposed  recum- 
bent effigy  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott :  and  further  steps  in  pro- 
secution of  this  work  will  soon,  it  is  hoped,  be  taken. 

"The  Brottghton  Memorial  at  Canterbury  has  been  successfully 
finished  since  our  last  meeting. 

"  The  value  to  art-students  of  the  fictile-ivory  casts  prepared  by  the 
Arundel  Society  is  so  great  that  the  Committee  would  call  special  at- 
tention to  the  series.  They  are  exhibited  in  a  Court  of  the  Crystal 
Palace ;  where,  on  their  first  display,  an  excellent  descriptive  lecture  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Fergusson 
to  the  post  of  General  Director  of  the  Crystal  Palace  gives  reason  for 
hoping  that  the  interests  of  art  may  be  much  advanced  in  connexion 
with  that  building. 

"  Another  subject  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  your  Com- 
mittee is  the  great  importance  of  taking  photographic  views  of  aU 
ancient  buildings  or  details  before  they  are  either  destroyed  or  restored, 
and  also  of  the  various  stages  of  new  buildings,  in  which  their  pecu- 
liarities  of  internal  construction  might  be  best  elucidated,  and  their 
anatomy  (so  to  speak)  might  be  displayed.  A  collection  of  such 
pictures  would  be  invaluable:  and  the  present  museum  might  well 
undertake  to  receive  and  arrange  them. 

*'  We  come  at  length  to  the  more  important  books  published  during 
Xhe  last  year.  First,  must  be  mentioned,  Mr.  Fergusson's  very  admi- 
rable Huidbook  of  Architecture  :  Mr.  Street's  elegant  volume  on  the 
Brick  and  Marble  Architecture  of  Italy,  and  the  completion  of  Mr.  B. 
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A.  F^eeuwn't  and  Mr.  Jcmea*  Hirtory  of  S.  Dsvid's.  Hewitt* t^  Andeiit 
Armovr,  and  Lahurte*i  Handbook  ol  the  Arts  of  tiie  Middle  Agei  mint 
•lao  be  noticed,  as  dealing  with  special  branches.  Mr.  Digby  ^^h^"* 
report  on  the  Furniture  and  DecoratioB  of  the  V^m  Universal  Ezhit^tka, 
induded  in  the  vohinie  of  reports^  pubKshed  by  the  Govemmeat.  lib- 
wiae  deseriFea  particular  notice.  To  these  publications  we  most  idd 
Measra.  HopUna  and  Rimbaulfs  elaibonte  work  on  Organs:  ud, 
as  a  subject  of  special  liturgical  interest,  our  friend  Mr.  ChsiaW 
Legal  Aigwnent  againat  Dr.  Lashington's  Jodgment.  This  is  espe- 
eially  remarkable  for  the  curious  inventories  of  chnreb  onsiscBtt 
twtained  in  the  Olh  year  of  Edward  VL,  estraoted  from  the  Rsoori 
Office.  Soaae  of  theae  doemnenta  Mr.  Chamben  baa  Idndly  pbeed  tf 
the  disposal  of  the  BedeaiHogiMi. 

*•  In  the  department  of  ritualiam  we  h«ve  to  notice  the  pobBn- 
tton  of  the  Rev.  P.  fVeeman's  Principles  of  Divine  Sennee;  tfafe 
iiat  part  of  tba  Ancient  OaUican  litor^,  edited  by  the  Rev.  0.  H. 
Forbes  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale ;  and  tiM  4th  and  5th  volofflCB  d 
Daniel's  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus.  Of  these,  the  last  contains  sa 
eaaay  on  Sequences  contributed  by  Mr.  Neale.  The  unezpeeted  i^ 
pearance  of  a  aeoond  part  of  the  reprint  of  the  Samm  Brevisiy.  bf 
tiie  aame  editor,  the  Rev*  G.  Seager,  who  published^  the  tint  fa* 
cicnlua  more  than  ten  years  ago,  must  also  be  chronicled  with  ista- 
frction. 

**  Fnnoe  baa  wttneaaed  the  completion  of  the  aeoond  vokme  of  M. 
Viollet  Leduc'a  Dictionary  of  Frencli  Mediaval  Arehiteeture,  of  ^irtiA 
•we  have  spoken  in  former  yeara  with  high  commendation.  We  iho 
have  to  record  the  publication  of  the  second  and  third  parts  (in  cat 
volume)  of  M.  Lenoir's  interesting  work  on  Monastic  AidutectsRi 
leaned  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  French  Government. 

'*  We  come  now  to  our  usual  brief  notice  of  the  principal  afdlite^ 
tural  auooeaaea,  whether  of  deaign  or  of  reatoration,  during  the  past  jeir. 
>  "  The  completion  of  S.  Paul*a  church,  Dundee,  by  Mr.  Scott;  ^ 
Bedminater  church,  by  Mr.  Norton  t  and  of  Kingwcaton  diur^»  ^ 
Mr.  Qilea,  are  the  moat  conspicuous  works  that  have  come  ander  ov 
own  nodce.  Mr.  Slater's  church,  at  Burntisland,  Scotland,  is  riong- 
Mr.  Tenlon's  brick  church  of  S.  Andrew,  Stamford  Street,  has  ronut- 
able  merits.  The  magnificent  rebuilding  of  Doncaster  chorck  bf  Mr. 
Scott  is  still  in  progress,  and  deserves  peculiar  mention.  Mr.  St. 
Aubyn'a  eharch  at  Kilmaloada,  near  Cork,  is  onr  meat  ooCeworthf 
example  of  arohiteotural  ancoeaa  in  Ireland. 

'*  But  if  the  past  year  seems  somewhat  deficient  compared  widi  iti 
predecessors  in  origpmal  constmcttons,  it  has  in  oompensaiioo  beea  di^ 
tinguished  by  an  vnusual  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  laige  and  wa^ 
nificent  churches. 

*•  In  the  first  place  we  most  mention  Mr«  Seott'a  great  wwikM  it 
Newark  and  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry,  now  in  pmgrosa ;  Mr.  Sattf^i 
further  oarrying  oat  of  Gaq)enter*a  plana  at  Shertiorne  minater;  Mr. 
Plaoe'a  reataratkm  at  Eaat  Retford ;  that  whidi  Mr.  Street  very  coai- 
pletely  carried  out  of  the  amall  parochiid  church  of  S.  MichaeL  Oifod; 
and  theintareating  one  by  Mr.  Waid  at  S.  Chad'a,  Slafibid. 
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"  A  special  interest — jnot  merely  as  regards  their  peculiar  style,  but 
considered 4  as  the  practical  refutation  of  the  unhappy  scheme  for 
destroying  the  City  churches — attaches  to  Mr.  Scott^s  projected  res- 
toratipn  of  S.  Michael's,  Comhill,  (in  which  he  is  associated  with  Mr. 
Mason.)  and  that  of  which  an  important  portion  has  been  completed 
at  S.  Alban*s,  Wood  Street.  The  contemplated  restoration  of  that  in- 
teresting fragment  of  a  large  conventud  church — S.  Bartholomew, 
Smithfield — ^by  Mr.  Slater,  seems^^unfortunately  to  be  postponed  :  and 
we  have  heard  nothing  further  of  the  important  and  much  debated 
improvements  of  Great  S.  Mary's,  Cambridge. 

"  In  buildings  of  cathedral  dignity,  Mr.  Scott's  magpiificent  reredos 
fit  Ely  ia  nearly  com^deted.  He  has  also  introduced  some  excellent  de- 
tails in  Westminster  Abbey,  while  Canterbury  Cathedral  has  received 
fresh  enrichments  of  painted  glass.  We  signalize  as  a  subject  of 
extreme  hopefulness  and  importance  in  every  aspect,  the  combined 
movement  which  is  in  progress  under  the  guidance  of  the  leading 
persons  of  the  county  of  Hertford,  not  merely  to  restore  S.  Alban's 
Abbey  in  a  manner  worthy  of  its  architectural  splendour, — ^but  with  the 
fittings  of  a  cathedral,  and  with  the  specific  desire  that  it  should  become 
the  seat  of  a  new  Bishop.  The  selection  of  Mr.  Scott  to  conduct  the 
work  is  a  guarantee  that  its  promoters  desire  to  have  it  well  done — and 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  notion  has  been  received  promises  a 
result  worthy  of  the  beginning.  The  dean  and  chapter  of  Lichfield 
are  setting  a  praiseworthy  example  in  their  desire  to  restore,  at  their 
own  expense,  the  choir  of  their  beautiful  but  disfigured  cathedral, — 
and  have  appointed  a  mixed  committee  of  architects  and  amateurs  to 
report  to  them.  The  filling  of  the  cloisters  at  Gloucester  with  painted 
glass  is  a  very  praiseworthy  undertaking.  Mr.  Christian's  restoration 
of  Carlisle  Cathedral  is  in  progress.  It  seems  to  have  been  undertaken 
upon  good  principles  and  in  a  very  complete  manner. 

"  The  restoration  (although  for  Presbyterian  use)  x>f  Glasgow  Cathe- 
dral by  the  government,  with  a  sedulous  regard  to  the  claims  of  the 
architecture,  is  an  unexpected  proof  of  an  improving  public  spirit, — 
and  your  committee  greets  with  unfeigpied  delight  the  popular  move- 
ment which  has  consequently  arisen  in  Glasgow,  to  fill  the  windows 
of  that  Cathedral  with  painted  glass,  embodying  subjects  taken  from 
Scripture,  as  an  unmistakeable  evidence  of  the  weakening  of  what  we 
do  not  scruple  to  term,  an  irreligious  opposition  to  Christian  art. 

"  To  come  to  buildings  of  a  collegiate  character,  we  have  to  record 
the  progress  of  S.  Nicolas  College,  Lancing;  and  to  mention  Mr. 
Butterfield's  important  works  for  the  Sisterhood,  at  Devonport ;  Mr. 
Woodyer's  House  of  Mercy  at  Clewer,  of  which  a  description  has  ap- 
peared in  our  pages ;  Mr.  Street's  House  for  Penitents,  and  Mr. 
White's  S.  Michael's  School,  both  at  Wantage. 

"  Schools  of  every  description,  school-houses,  parsonages,  and — those 
new  features  of  the  improvements  of  our  times — villoge  hospitals,  and 
village  club  or  reading-rooms — are  rising  in  abundance :  and  an  ex- 
cellent unpretending  type  of  appropriate  architecture  for  these  clasK^s 
of  buildings  seems  to  be  developing  itself  in  every  direction.  We  look 
forward  to  the  successful  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  applicatluu 
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of  the  Pointed  style  to  domestio  buildings  of  all  kinds — the  mansioo, 
the  shop  and  the  warehouse. 

"  Of  contemplated  works,  the  Cathedral  at  Lille  is  of  course  the 
most  important.  Mr.  Slater  has  been  engaged  successfully  in  develop- 
ing  Mr.  Carpenter's  motif  for  a  cathedral  at  Inverness.  The  projected 
church  at  Constantinople  will  be  a  work  of  importance  and  difficulty, 
which  we  shall  watch  with  special  interest.  Above  all  the  universal 
competition  for  a  Palace  of  Government, — already  alluded  to — ^wiU  be 
a  most  signal  trial  of  English  architects  against  the  world,  and  of  those 
who  practise  the  Pointed  style  against  their  brethren  of  the  classical 
school. 

"  Of  foreign  works  we  have  no  very  accurate  information.  The  re- 
storation of  Cologne  proceeds  ;  but  the  substitution  of  a  mere  fl^he  for 
the  projected  tower  at  the  crossing,  must  be  regretted,  although  it  is 
probably  inevitable.  Sainte  Clotilde,  at  Paris,  is  nearly  finished,  and  M. 
Lassus'  church  at  Belleville  is  in  progress.  The  completion  of  Nantes 
Cathedral,  the  re- erection  of  that  at  Marseilles,  and  M.  LassUs'  new 
nave  at  Moulins.  must  also  be  noticed.  The  Ecclesiologiit  of  the  past 
year  contains  the  description  of  the  costly  reproduction  of  a  Basilica, 
erected  a  few  years  since  by  the  art- loving  King  of  Prussia,  at  Potedam. 
The  Architectural  Exhibition  of  this  year,  and  subsequently  the  pages 
of  the  Illustrated  London  News  introduced  us  to  a  -work  of  peculiar 
interest,  the  erection  of  a  new  church  in  Rome,  in  Pointed  architecture 
of  the  Italian  type,  by  an  English  architect,  Mr.  Wigley. 

*'  In  colonial  church  architecture,  your  committee  has  to  report  a 
combined  movement  made  at  Sydney  to  complete  the  external  structure 
of  the  Cathedral,  by  a  local  subscription  originated  by  a  munificent 
person  not  resident  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

"  There  is  no  important  news  from  the  United  States,  subsequent  to 
the  erection  of  Trinity  Chapel,  New  York,  noticed  in  the  last  report. 
The  church  at  Baltimore,  which  was  burnt  down,  has  been  rebuilt  on 
improved  ecclesiological  principles.  I'he  Ecclesiological  Society  of 
New  York  has  been  modified  into  a  Church  building  society. 

"  Reviewing  the  events  of  the  year  so  to  say,  politically,  in  its  bear- 
ings on  our  studies,  we  have  grounds  for  hope  as  well  as  cause  for 
anxiety.  On  untoward  events,  such  as  the  judgment  delivered  by  Dr. 
Lushington,  in  the  cases  of  S.  PauPs  and  S.  Barnabas',  the  interference 
with  a  musical  service  at  S.  Mark's,  Chelsea,  and  the  insensate,  yet 
abortive,  opposition  to  the  Bedminster  reredos,  we  have  expressed  our 
opinions  in  the  Ecclesiologist.  The  church-rate  question — so  intimately 
concerning  ourselves — is  still  unsettled  :  and  the  Church  is  threatened 
with  that  most  lamentable  result,  the  general  imposition  by  Act  of 
Parliament  of  a  pew-rent  system. 

*'  As  subjects  of  congratulation  we  have  to  mention  that  the  Architec- 
tural Exhibition  of  1855-6  was  a  decided  advance  on  its  pre'decessors. 
Mr.  Scott*8  election  as  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  a  homage 
to  the  growing  influence  of  the  Pointed  scho6l  of  architects :  aUd  the 
controversies  in  the  Institute  of  British  Architects  and  the  columns  of 
the  Builder,  between  Mr.  Tite,  Mr.  Petit,  and  Mr.  Winston  on  the  one 
side,  and  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Street,  and  Mr.  Ferrey  on  the  other,  are 
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evidences  of  the  importance  and  growth  of  those  principles  which  it 
has  been  our  study  to  propagate. 

"  We  conclude  with  -repeating  our  thanks  to  all,  the  advantage  of 
whose  co-operation  we  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  year,  and  with 
the  expression  of  a  confident  hope  that  still  more  united  action  for  the 
fiitore  may  tend  to  the  further  advancement  and  propagation  of  true 
principles  of  art/* 

On   the  motion  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  who   discussed   several  topics 
of  the  Report,  such  as  the  Lille  Competition,  and  the  use  of  photo- 
graphy as  applied  to  architecture,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  W.  Scott, 
the  Report  was  adopted ;  and  the  Chairman  coupled  the  success  of  the 
English  competitors  at  Lille  with  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott's  former  victories  at 
Hamburg,  which,  as  not  having  happened  within  the  year,  had  not 
been  noticed  in  the  Report.     The  Treasurer,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Great- 
heed,  then  made  his  Report :  and  Messrs.  Beresford-Hope,  Greatheed, 
Webb.  Neale,  Helmore,  and   Scott  were  re-elected  as   members  of 
Committee.     Messrs.  A.  S.  Eddis,  and  M.  H.  Jenner  were  appointed 
soditors  for  the  ensuing  year.     It  was  then  ununimouely  agreed  on 
the  motion  of  the  Rev.  W.  Scott,  seconded  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  to  omit 
the  words  "  late  Cambridge  Camden'*  from  the  title  of  the  Society ; 
which  ia  future  will  be  called  the  Ecclesiological  Society  without  any 
addition. 

A  paper  on  the  Sainte  Chapelle  of  Paris,  and  similar  buildings 
throughout  France,  was   then  read  by  Mr.  Clutton.     He  attributed 
to  S.  Louis  the  idea  of  building  a  separate  chapel  to  contain  reliques, 
instead  of  keeping  them  in  ordinary  chasses  or  shrines.     He  explained 
the    typal  form  of  such  buildings;    namely,  an   upper  and  a  lower 
chapel,  connected  by  a  staircase,  with  recessed  oratories  (occasionally 
furnished  with  fire-places)  on  each  side»  and  buildings  attached  for  the 
guardians  of  the  chapels.     Mr.  Clutton  connected  these  chapels  with 
the  buildings  called  Palais  de  Justice,  often  found  in  French  cities,  as 
at  Dijon,  Lille,  Bourges,  Toulouse,  Poitiers,  Aix,  Rennes,  Nancy,  and 
other  places :  and  remarked  that  S.  Stephen's  Chapel  at  Westminster 
had  never  been  a  Sainte  Chapelle,  but  only  a  private  oratory.     This 
paper  originated  a  conversation,  in  which  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
the   Rev.  B.  Webb,  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  Mr.  White,  and  the  reader  of 
the  paper  took  a  part.     In  the  course  of  this  an  illustrative  rubric  from 
the    Samm   Missal  was  quoted.  Prior  Crauden's  Chapel  at  Ely,    S. 
Augustine's  College  Chapel  (an  old  Chapel  of  the  Monastery  although 
now  enlarged  eastwards)  and  that  at  the  Palace  at  Wells,  were  con- 
sidered in  illustration  of  the  double  structure :  and  the  custom  of  raising 
all  living-rooms  above  a  crypt,  or  undercroft,  in  mediaeval  architecture 
was  noticed. 

Mr.  M.  Digby  Wyatt  then  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
Christian  Sculpture.  He  observed  that,  though  not  a  member  of  the 
Society*  he  felt  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  was  due  to  it  from  all  members 
of  the  architectural  profession,  not  only  for  years  of  good  counsel,  but 
for  severe  criticism;  and  he  wished  now  to  commend  to  the  best 
ener^d*  of  the  Society  the  pressing  claims  of  sculpture  to  share  in 
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the  general  reviyal  of  ecclesiaatical  arts.  If  acnlptare  were  used 
more  boldly,  and  with  more  of  historical  or  even  decorative  purpose 
than  it  yet  had  been,  he  thought  that  the  suspicions  with  which  it  was 
sometimes  regarded  would  disappear.  He  then  divided  his  remaiks 
into  the  history  and  the  theory  of  the  art.  Tracing  the  decline  of  ait 
from  the  times  of  the  Persecutions  to  the  latest  known  Christian  saroo- 
phaguses,  he  showed  that  but  for  the  diptychs  and  ivory  carvings— ^if 
which  the  Arundel  Society  had  lately  published  its  interesting  aeries  of 
casts — ^we  should  be  scarcely  able  to  trace  any  sequence  of  scnl^itonl 
art  through  those  ages.  But  he  considered  that  art,  though  in  a  state 
of  decline,  had  not  so  completely  decayed,  as  was  commonly  thought : 
and  in  describing  its  revival,  he  showed  the  incorrectness  of  mereij 
partial  views,  such  as  that  of  Cicognara,  who  would  assign  to  Niooolo 
Pisano  a  kind  of  new  origination  of  sculpture  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
or  those  of  the  archsologists  who  would  respectively  claim  for  France 
or  England  an  undue  praise  for  originality  in  the  sculpture  of  Notre 
Dame  or  Wells.  His  own  view  was  that  the  revival  of  sculpture  was 
due  to  the  *  meeting*  of  at  least  three  confluent  streams  of  art.  For 
instance,  there  was  the  Byzantine  element,  of  which  the  importance 
was  generally  admitted :  there  was  also  a  lingering  remain  of  Roman 
art :  and,  above  all,  there  was  a  new  and  vigorous  and  really  original 
movement,  communicated  through  Alcuin,  from  the  learned  and  artistic 
civilization  of  Ireland.  From  the  combination  of  these  three  foroe^ 
Mr.  Wyatt  deduced  the  mediaeval  revival  of  sculptural  art ;  and,  after 
an  interesting  account  of  some  works  of  Nicolas  of  Pisa  and  his  eoa 
Giovanni,  he  alleged  the  manifest  superiority  of  Italian  sculpture  as  s 
model  for  imitation,  from  the  consideration  of  the  matchless  though 
diverse  excellence  of  the  three  greatest  artists  of  that  school,  Loca 
della  Robbia,  Donatello,  and  Lorenzo  Ghiberti.  The  lecturer  next 
criticized  the  Italian,  French,  and  English  schools  of  sculpture,  showing 
specimens  (from  the  Arundel  casts)  inustrating  the  riani  charact^  of 
the  French,  and  the  earnest  character  of  the  English  work.  The 
Italian  sculpture  of  the  decline  he  characterized  as  pamiomimic,  la 
concluding  hie  paper  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  pleaded  again  strongly  for  the 
greater  use  of  sculpture  in  religious  architecture,  reminding  his  hearcn 
that,  inasmuch  as  sculpture  will  always  attract  the  eye  in  an  architec- 
tural composition,  its  scale  must  be  most  carefully  adapted  to  its 
situation.  Hence  also  he  drew  some  valuable  inferences  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  certain  conventionalism  in  its  treatment,  especially  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  head  :  and  he  observed  on  the  frequent  exaggera- 
tion of  drapery  in  German  sculpture.  He  dwelt  strongly  on  the  im- 
portance of  sculpture,  when  introduced,  being  used  not  timi<Oy.  tot 
with  a  broad  intelligible  meiining,  and  that  if  possible,  rather  narrative 
and  historical  than  dogmatic ;  and  commended  the  revival  of  the  ut 
in  connection  with  religious  architecture  to  the  especial  efibrts  of  the 
Ecclesiological  Society.  Before  sitting  down  he  described  the  pieasare 
he  had  enjoyed  in  seeing  the  Lille  Exhibition,  and  his  full  concnmnee 
with  the  verdict  of  the  jury. 

The  chairman  having  thanked  Mr.  Wyatt  for  his  interesting  psper« 
the  Rev.  W.  Scott  rose  to  give  the  diacusaion  a  practical  torn  by 
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pointing  out  that  the  present  demand  forsepulcbral  memorials  to  many 
of  the  victims  of  the  Crimean  war  would  open  a  wide  field  for  the  im- 
mediate realization  of  many  of  Mr.  Wyatt's  wishes.     After  observing 
on  the  stagnation  of  the  sculptor's  art  among  its  most  distinguished 
followers,  he  called  attention  to  the  startling  absurdity  of  the  descrip- 
tion lately  given  by  the  Times,  of  a  proposed  Wellington  monument  ia 
S.  Pool's  Cathedral,  by  the  Baron  Marochetti.      Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  fol* 
lowed  with  some   additional   remarks   on   the  utter  debasement  of 
modem   sculpture.     He  complained   that  our   best  artists  were  still 
devoted  to  *'  allegorical  and  Pagan  nonsense/'  and  that  none  above  the 
rank  of  artisans  could  now  be  employed  for  really  Christian  sculpture. 
The  Rev.  B.  Webb,  instancing  the  cases   of  certain   sculptors  who 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  their  art  for  more  lucrative  but  lower 
branches,  thought  that  the  patrons  of  art  were  as  much  to  blame  as 
the  sculptors  themselves.     Sir  Charles  Anderson  was  of  opinion  that 
the  fault  lay  in  the  folly  of  thinking  that  Carrara  marble  was  necessary 
for  good  sculpture,  whereas  cheaper  materials,  such  as  alabaster,  might 
be  most  advantageously  used.     The  Rev.  W.  G.  Tozer  alluded  to  an 
eminent  sculptor  of  his  acquaintance,  who  felt  the  neglect  among  pa- 
trons of  real  art  in  that  branch,  and  argued  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  blame  rested  on  them,  and  Mr.  G.  E.  Street  continued  the  dis« 
CQssion,  defending  the  French  sculpture  from  some  of  the  lecturer's 
criticisms,  and  complaining  that  the  Arundel  Society  had  not  made  its 
casts  more  extensively  known.     Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  replied  ;  and  with 
some  additional  observations  from  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Clutton,  Mr.  Burges 
(who  added  his  testimony  to  the  universal  degradation  of  the  foreign 
Academies)  Mr.  White,  and  Mr.  Dickinson,  the  conversation  came  to 
a  close. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Skidmore  next  read  extracts  from  a  paper  he  had  prepared 
on  the  nse  of  Iron  in  constructing  large  buildings.    This  we  hope 
hereafter' to  give  in  extenso.     He  observed  that  the  present  supply  of 
iron  was  virtually  unlimited ;  and  quoted  measurements  to  show  that 
its  particular  properties  allowed  of  the  roofing  of  areas  of  vast  extent. 
A  discussion  followed,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Slater's  designs  for 
an  iron  church,  in  the  concluding  number  of  the  Inslrumenta  EccleH" 
astica  were  freely  though  favourably  criticised.     The  Rev.  W.  Scott  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  whether  it  was  not  more  like  a  stone  church  built  in 
iron  tban  a  design  composed  on  purely  metallic  principles.     Mr.  G.  G. 
Scott  playfhUy  remarked  on  the  rapid  developement  of  the  present 
movement,  which  had  already  antiquated  Mr.  Slater's  ingenious  and 
**  beautiful'*  design,  and  hence  showed  how  false  was  the  charge  of  mere 
copyiam  often  brought  against  it.     He  also  spoke  in  commendation  of 
the  use  of  glass  and  iron  in  the  new  Oxford  Museum.     Mr.  Skidmore 
and  Sir  C  Anderson  made  some  additional  remarks  :  and  Mr.  Beresford 
Hope  expressed  his  opinion  that  porcelain  might  be  advantageously  used 
in  combination  with  iron :  for  instance  Mr.  Slater's  internal  arrangement 
mi^ht  be  adopted,  and  yet  slabs  of  porcelain  be  paned  in  iron  for  the 
walls  in  lieu  of  the  sheets  of  corrugated  iron  ;    he  likewise  suggested 
the   possibility  of  iron  vaulting  and  ribs,  with  ceramic  vaults.     Mr. 
White  dbubted  whether  iron  and  stone  could  ever  be  satisfactorily  em- 
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ployed  together;  and  Mr.  Dickinson  called  attention  to  the  expuiaoo 
of  iron  which  must  be  provided  against.  Mr«  Digby.  Wyatt  refentd  to 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  more  particularly  to  his  exp^eooe  in  the  large 
roof  at  the  Faddington  Station  in  proof  that  the  expansion  was  most 
trifling  and  so  eaiuly  corrected  as  to  be  perfectly  immaterisL  Mr. 
Skidmore  confirmed  this  assertipn*  and  the  conyersation  was  then  oon* 
dnded. 

A  paper  on  Modem  Design,  by  Mr.  White,  in  continuation  of  what 
he  had  read  before  the  Society  on  former  occasions,  was  unayoidably 
postponed,  on  account  of  the  late  hour  to  which  the  discussions  had 
been  protracted.  With  thanks  to  the.  chairman,  the  meeting  then  se- 
parated. 


On  the  following  evening.  April  24,  the  first  Motett  Meeting  for 
the  season  was  held  at  S.  Martin's  Hall.  The  following  report,  from 
the  Secretary  for  Music,  the  Rev.  T.  Helmore,  was  then  read  and 
adopted. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  past  year  the  committee  has  been  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  perfecting  and  completing  its  work  of  editing  the  ancient 
music  of  the  Catholic  Hynms.  The  second  part  of  the  Hymnal  has 
been  finished,  and  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands.  The  want  of  tunes 
for  the  York  Hymns,  translated  in  that  work,  has  been  supplied  from  the 
MS.  in  Sion  College,  and  by  the  removal  of  the  impediments  which 
prevented  the  unique  copy  of  the  York  Hymnal,  lately  discovered  at 
Newark,  from  being  consulted  by  the  editors.  Several  melodies  have 
thus  been  restored  which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  act  to  the 
translation  of  their  original  words. 

"The  committee  has  learned  with  deep  sorrow  and  anxiety  the 
changes  which  have  been  introduced,  by  way  of  concesnon  to  the 
opponents  of  Choral  Worship*  in  the  Sunday  Services  of  S.  Mark's 
College  Chapel ;  and  it  is  not  without  hope,.tnat  the  remonstrances  of 
their  own  Society,  and  of  many  individuals  who  sympathise  in  tfadr 
views,  will  succeed  in  restoring  the  full  performance  of  those  services, 
upon  the  pattern  taught  in  the  rubrics,  and  exemplified  by  the  cathedral 
practice  of  the  Church  of  England. 

**The  Choir  Meetings  have  been  continued  every  fortnight,  and 
sometimes  oftener,  since  the  3rd  of  September  last  year,  when  the 
members  reassembled  after  the  summer  recess.  The  measures  coa- 
oerted  by  the  Choir  Committee  to  ensure  more,  regular  attendance  of 
members,  haye  not  been  wholly  without  good  effect ;  at  the  same  tiiae 
it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  a  due  balance  of  the  several  parts  of  the  vocal 
harmony  has  not  yet,  with  all  their  exertioos,  been  uniformly  aecared. 
The  three  Meetings  for  Music  last  season  appear  to  have  been  grati* 
fying  to  son^e  few  who  take  an  interest  in  Church  Music  hr  its 
own  sake ;  but  whether  from  the  want  of  support  from  the  members 
of  the  society  in  general,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  drawing  atteotioo 
to  music  of  an  exclusively  devotional  character,  they  wei«  not  to 
numerously  attended  as  could  be  desired. 
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"  While  however  yoar  committee  expresaes  its  regret  at  the  smaU 
amount  of  tympathy  at  present  drawn  towards  the  society's  public 
efforts  in  this  way,  it  is  undoubted  that  the  music  they  support  and 
recommend  is  gradually  making  progress  both  in  this  country  and  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  secretary  has  received  numerous 
communications  from  Clergymen  in  the  country  as  to  the  successful 
introduction  of  PlaiA  Song,  and  other  ecclesiastical  music,  in  places 
where  all  music  had  been  much  neglected. 

"  Choirs  have  been  formed,  popular  lectures  delivered,  and  classes 
for  the  cultivation  of  Church  music  opened  in  many  places  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales.  The  Oxford  Society  for  Plain  Song  has  been 
eminently  successful  during  the  past  year,  having  been  increased  in 
numbers,  and  well  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  many  of 
the  most  influential  men  in  the  University.  Tlie  annual  meeting,  held 
by  the  kind  permission  of  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalene  in 
the  hall  of  that  college,  was  presided  over  by  their  Diocesan  in  person, 
and  attended  by  a  very  numerous  company.  In  America  the  Psalter 
Noted  has  been  republished  by  Mr.  Novello,  with  verbal  alterations  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  Prayer  Book  of  that  country ;  and  in  May  last 
year  another  work,  taken  almost  entirely  from  similar  sources,  entitled 
Tike  Anaent  Plain  Song  of  the  Church,  was  published  for  the  use  of 
S.  Mary's  Church,  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  for  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Troy,  New  York, 

"Apart  from  their  own  efforts,  the  committee  have  to  express  a 
general  satisfaction  with  the  tendency  of  the  musical  movement  of  the 
present  day,  as  affecting  the  probable  growth  and  improvement  of 
Church  Music.  Among  other  tokens  of  this,  they  cannot  forbear 
mentioning  the  recent  appointments  to  the  chairs  of  music  in  the  two 
Universities  in  this  country :  the  new  Professor  at  Oxford  being  hinpself 
an  eminent  composer  of  church  music  and  an  admirer  of  the  pure 
style  of  Palestrina  and  Gibbons,  and  his  compeer  in  the  sister  Uni* 
yersity  having  been  himself  trained  in  a .  college  choir  in  his  child- 
hood, and  being  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  his  instrumental 
compositions,  no  less  than  by  his  admiration  of  Sebastian  Bach,  and 
the  efforts  he  has  lately  made  to  raise  in  this  country  a  proper  esti- 
mate of  that  brightest  ornament  of  the  Church  school  in  more  modem 
tamea. 

"  The  committee  close  this  report  by  expressing  its  hope  that  while 
the  professors  of  music  in  the  two  Universities  are  pursuing  their 
sciestific  and  learned  researches  in  the  art,  and  contributing  to  the 
•tores  of  concerted  music  their  own  classical  compositions,  they  will 
be  enaUed  to  take  a  right  view  of  all  that  affects  the  common  « say- 
ing" and  reciting  of  prayers,  responses,  and  psalms,  and  the  singing 
of  canticles  and  hymns  by  the  untutored  and  comparatively  unskilful 
in  the  public  worship  of  Almighty  God  ;  not  forgetting  that  the 
lowest,  as  well  as  the  highest  means  of  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
the  heart,  are  to  be  employed,  not  only  by  the  religious  teachers  of 
the  people,  but  by  those  who  would  aspire  to  the  rank  of  true 
artiats.  To  combine  both  is  the  sole  object  of  your  society's  musical 
efforta." 
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The  following  miifiic  was  afterwaxds  successfully  performed : 

MoTBTT — **  O  praise  the  Lord  our  God"  .    Rimaldo  M  MeL 

Hymn— "  Ad  Coenam  Agni  proyidi"  Hymmal  NoUd. 

Anthbm — '*  O  Saviour  of  the  world"    .      Rev.  S.  5.  Greatkeed^  MJi, 

Carol—"  Let  the  merry  Church  belli  ring^ .     CaroUfor  Easter-Tide. 

MoTBTT — **  CsDite  tuba  in  Sion"  .     *       .  Paleetrma. 

Hymn— "  O  beau  Beatorum"  .    Hymnal  Nated^  Part  Ih 

Anthbm — **  How  goodly  are  thy  tcnta,  O  Jacob" 

Rev.  Sir  F\red.  A.  6.  Oueeley,  Bart 

Crbdo— "  Nicene  Creed"  .  (from  Marbeck.) 

Anthbm—"  Save  me,  O  God**       ....  Bpd. 

Hymn — "  Aurora  lucia  rutilat"  •  .    Hyvmal  Noted. 

Motbtt— "  I  will  magnify  Thee,  O  Lord"  .    Pateetriaa. 

Carol—"  The  World  itself  keeps  Easter  Day"   Carols  for  Easter-Tide. 

Anthbm — "  Thy  merey,  O  Lord«  reacheth  unto  the  heaTens" 

Rev.  Sir  Fred.  A.  6.  Ouaefey. 

Part  op  a  "  Gloria  in  bxcblsib,''  by  Churi — **  Domine 
Dbus,  Rex  Ccelestis,  Dbus  Pater  Omnipotena.  *  *  * 
[7^  eohiLs  AWssimms  Jbsu  Chbistb]  cum  Sancto  Spiriia 
w  gloria  Dbi  Patris.    Amen.*' 

The  two  other  meetings  of  the  Bcclesiological  Motett  Choir  wiU  be 
held  in  6.  Martin's  Hall,  on  the  evenings  of  June  5th  and  July  24tfa, 
at  8  p.m. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

At  the  first  Meeting  of  this  Society  for  Easter  Term,  the  PresideDt, 
the  Master  of  University  College,  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  F.  T.  Colby,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  and  Mr. 
Wbinyates,  of  Wadham  College,  were  elected  members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Parker  read  his  Lecture  on  the  Architecture  of  Normandy, 
being  the  first  of  a  series,  which  the  committee  have  arranged  to  be 
delivered  (during  the  present  Term)  on  Foreign  Architecture,  with  a 
view  to  enabling  members,  who  propose  to  go  abroad  during  the  LcMig 
Vacation,  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  the  architecture  of  the 
churches  they  are  likely  to  inspect  on  their  way.  He  observed,  that 
between  the  Roman  Period  and  the  eleventh  century  there  were  very 
few  buildings  of  any  importance.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Cliarle- 
magne  to  revive  the  art  in  his  time,  and  of  this  Oermigny  is  a  curious 
example,  drawings  of  which  were  shown.  He  then  described  the 
abbey  church  of  Cerisy,  which  had  a  flat  timber  roof ;  it  was  built  by 
the  father  of  the  Conqueror.  Then  the  two  abbey  churches  at  Caen, 
and  several  others  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  several  drawings  of 
some  bases  at  Caen,  identical  with  some  of  those  in  the  crypt  of  Wor- 
cester Cathedral,  were  described,  and  also  the  remarkable  series  of  early 
vaulting  in  Caen  and  its  neighbourhood.  He  also  mentioned  the  churches 
of  Paris  of  that  period — then  Sens  and  Soissons,  Eu  and  Coutanoes. 
Amiens  and  Mont  S.  Michel — then  Sainte  Chapelle  and  the  churches 
of  Rouen.     Of  all  these  a  series  of  engravings  was  exhibited  in  chn>- 
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nological  order,  and  a  number  of  very  beautiful  original  drawings  by 
Mr.  O.  Bouet,'  of  Caen,  He  pointed  out  the  chief  differences  be« 
tween  French  and  English  Gothic,  and  entered  a  little  into  the  ques- 
tion of  prioritj  of  dates,  considering  that  in  some  things  one  country 
WSLS  in  advance  a  few  years,  and  in  other  things  the  other  country,  but 
that  there  is  seldom  a  difference  of  more  than  ten  years  on  either  side : 
that  the  styles  of  the  two  countries  are  different,  each  having  its  merits 
and  advantages,  and  both  equally  worthy  to  be  admired  and  studied. 
Mr.  Parker  is  to  give  a  second  lecture  on  the  architecture  of  the  south 
and  some  other  parts  of  France  on  Wednesday  next. 

At  the  second  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  Wednesday.  April  30th,  the 
Rev.  the  Master  of  University  (the  President)  was  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wiggin.  M.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  Rector  of  Odding- 
ton,  near  Chipping  Norton,  was  elected  an  ordinary  member.  The 
Rev.  H.  B.  Walton,  M.A.,  of  Merton  College,  proposed,  and  Mr. 
Hing^ton,  B.A.,  of  Exeter  College,  seconded  the  election  of  Mr« 
Norton,  architect,  of  Bristol,  as  an  honorary  member,  by  the  sanction 
of  the  committee. 

Xhe  President  having  announced  that  the  19th  of  May,  (Trinity 
Monday,)  had  been  fixed  on  by  the  committee  for  the  annual  excursion* 
and  that  due  notice  would  be  given  of  the  place  which  the  committee 
shoold,  at  their  next  meeting,  decide  to  visit,  called  on  Mr.  Parker  for 
his  lecture  on  the  architecture  of  the  South  of  France. 

Mr.  Parker  read  a  lecture  on  the  architecture  of  France,  south  of  the 
Loire.  He  reminded  the  members  of  the  long  continuance  of  Roman 
civilization  in  the  south  of  France,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  the 
lar^  number  of  buildings  copied  from  Roman  remains,  also  the  early 
existence  of  a  colony  of  Greeks  who  have  left  numerous  churches  of 
strictly  Byzantine  plan  and  construction,  and  a  third  class  of  churches 
vhich  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  two.  This  southern  character  extends 
aa  far  north  as  the  Loire,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Angers  is  just  of  that 
character.  In  the  same  town  is  the  Hospital  of  S.  John,  built  by 
Henry  II.»  which  has  always  continued  and  still  is  a  public  Hospital. 
The  ball  of  this  Hospital  has  all  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  a  pure 
Gothic  building,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  earliest  building  of  that  style 
in  existence  anywhere.  He  pointed  out  the  beauty  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  south  even  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  and  that  the  art  of 
acnlpture  travelled  from  the  south  northwards ;  but  Gothic  architecture, 
though  it  bad  attained  to  a  certain  point  there,  afterwards  stood  still, 
and  was  carried  to  much  greater  perfection  in  the  north.  He  concluded 
liy  calling  the  attention  of  the  junior  members  of  the  University  to  the 
^eat  utility  of  a  knowledge  of  architecture,  and  the  assistance  it  would 
be  to  them  in  the  study  of  Modem  History. 

This  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  great  number  of  beautiful  drawings 
of  the  buildings  and  sculpture  mentioned,  by  Mr.  G.  Bouet,  of  Caen» 
-who  accompanied  Mr.  Parker  on  his  tour. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Parker  for  his  valuable  and  instructive 
lecture,  and  congratulated  him  on  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  illustrate 
'vrhat  he  said  by  so  beautiful  a  collection  of  drawings. 

▼Ol..    XVII.  F   F 
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The  Rev.  H.  B.  Walton  mentioned  with  a  gnitificatioii,  wluch  th« 
membera  of  the  society  present  by  their  applause  testified  that  they 
shared,  the  remarkable  fact  that  English  architects  had  been  socoenfiil 
in  carrying  off  the  first  premiums  in  the  great  European  competition  at 
Lille.  Mr.  Street,  the  Diocesan  architect,  had  gained  the  second  plsce, 
though  it  is  very  generally  understood  that  his  truly  exquisite  desigsi 
were  considered  by  the  jurors  as  in  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  Mr. 
Glutton,  to  whom  they  awarded  the  first  prize. 

At  the  third  Meeting  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  J.  £.  Sewell,  M.A.. 
Fellow  of  New  College,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  took  the  chtir. 
J.  Norton,  Esq.,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  presenta  received  were — two  pieces  of  carved  oak,  repreaentiog 
two  female  figures  of  about  Queen  Anne's  time,  presented  by  Mr. 
fiayley,  of  Oriel  College,  and  a  brass,  presented  by  the  Rev,  T.  F.  iU* 
venshaw. 

The  Rev.  Oeorge  Williams.  Vice-Provost  of  King's  College.  Cam- 
bridge, delivered  a  very  interesting  lecture  "  on  the  supposed  ideality 
of  the  Mosque  of  Omar  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Je* 
rusalem."  This  theory,  which  has  been  advocated  by  Mr.  Fergassoo, 
horn  having  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  as  wcUuby 
a  recent  writer  in  the  Christian  Remembranoer,  calls  for  examinatioii,er 
rather  for  refutation.  Mr.  Fergusson  considers  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
which  (as  most  persons  interested  in  the  sacred  localities  ave  avaie)  oe- 
cupies  the  site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  to  be  the  actual  cliarch 
built  over  the  Holy  Sepulchre  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  hinaeli 
But  every  consideration, — ^historical,  local,  and  architectural. — militate 
against  this  supposition.  The  learned  lecturer  explained  that  the  trac 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  stood  on  the  opposite  (or  wetteni)  «^ 
of  the  city,  over  against  the  Temple ;  and  he  vindicated,  in  a  very  isr 
teresting  manner,  the  authenticity  of  what  he  described  as  the  traditios*^ 
belief  of  Western  Christendom, — illustrating  his  statements  sod  his 
reasoning  by  a  reference  to  diagrams,  and  a  plan  of  the  Holy  City.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  cave  in  the  rock,  into  which  you  descend  by  atepa» 
is  appealed  to  in  both  places  as  an  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  site : 
and  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  curiosity  with  many  of  Mr.  Williaau' 
auditory  to  know  how  he  would  dispose  of  the  subterranean  cavity  ex- 
hibited by  the  section  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar, — a  cavern  in  the  rock 
over  which  that  edifice  is  built.  In  due  time  was  explained,  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  that  this  rock  is  none  other  than  the  threshiogikxir 
of  Araunah, — the  exact  spot  on  which  the  brazen  altar  of  sacrifice 
stood :  and  that  this  subterranean  cavity  is  the  well*  known  psaeagtt 
certainly  extending,  though  it  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  expkved, 
as  far  as  the  brook  Kidron,  whereby  were  carried  off  the  blood  asd 
offal  of  the  victims  anciently  offered  in  sacrifice.  Second  in  iotemt 
therefore,  immeasurably  second  in  interest,  is  the  site  of  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  to  that  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre :  but  to  what  other 
spot  on  the  earth^s  surface  can  it  be  declared  to  be.  inferior  ?  This  sv 
the  spot  to  which  the  descendants  of  Israel  at  a  subsequent  age  resorted 
to  weep  for  their  lost  Temple- service,  as  the  lecturer  expUio^*  ^"^^^ 
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borating  his  statement  by  a  carious  conjecture  respecting  the  original 
poTpose  of  an  ancient  inscription  which  is  yet  seen  on  the  spot. 

The  lecture  having  lasted  till  ten  o'clock,  the  business,  of  the  even* 
ixtg  V8S  brought  to  a  close  by  a  few  remarks  from  the  chairman,  and  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer,  together  with  a  few  remarks  from  Mr. 
Walton. 


At  the  fourth  Meeting,  the  Rev.  the  Master  of  University  Gollege« 
Rodent,  took  the  chair. 

The  fourth  of  the  series  of  lectures  on  Foreign  Architecture  was 
read  by  Mr.  James  Parker.     He  said  that  Brittany  had  advisedly  been 
chosen  as  a  subject  for  a  separate  paper,  inasmuch  as  it  seems  to  have 
stood  alone,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  France  in  its  manners,  customs, 
^ory,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  geographical  position.     He  showed, 
that  it  had  always  been,  as  it  is  now,  behindhand  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  arts  and  sciences.     That  during  the  whole  of  the  flourishing  epoch 
of  Architectural  History  in  other  countries,  Brittany  had  no  architec- 
.    tare  which  it  could  call  its  own,  and  that  it  was  dependent  both  on 
Bogland  and  France  for  its  styles  and  architects.     It  was  not  till  the 
aizteenth  century,  when,  on  the  marriage  of  Anne  of  Brittany,  it  was 
united  to  France,  that  the  country  seems  to  have  awoke  from  its  sleep, 
^en,  when  in  every  village  they  commenced    building  churches, 
it  struck  out  a  style  diiFerent  to  that  in  any  other  country  of  Europe. 
He  described  Brittany,  always  looking  to  the  past,  as  battling  with  the 
Renaissance  period;  and  showed  that  when  the  classical  styles  did 
penetrate,  a  mediseval  character  was  given  to  them.     In  the  course 
of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Parker  dwelt  some  time  on  the  "  Oasiaires"  and 
"Calvaires,"  which  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Breton  church- 
yards, and  he  illustrated  his  subject  by  mentioning  many  of  the  inte- 
resting customs  of  the  Bretons,  showing  their  reverence  towards  their 
dead,  and  their  respect  for  their  cemeteries.     He  also  noticed  the  early 
Celtic  Remains,  and  suggested  a  connection  between  the  "  Calvary" 
and  the  '*  Menhir,"  each  guarding,  as  it  was  supposed,  the  pla6e  of  the 
dead.     In  speaking  of  Camac,  he  introduced  some  of  the  wild  tales  and 
legends  which  those  dreary  wastes  have  given  rise  to ;  but  he  con- 
cluded by  showing  that  amongst  all  the  superstition,  there  was  much 
real  religion  in  the  Breton  people. 

The  paper  was  illustrated  with  a  large  number  of  beautiful  drawings 
of  the  chief  architectural  remains  in  the  country;  such  as  LanlefF, 
Beauport,  Brelevenez,  the  Cathedral  and  the  Kreisker  Church  at  St. 
Pol  de  Leon — the  latter,  with  its  rich  spire  390  feet  high,  the  marvel 
of  Brittany — ^Treguier,  Folgoat,  &c.,  besides  numerous  drawings  of  old 
houses. 

The  President  thanked  Mr.  Parker  for  his  instructive  paper,  and 
mentioned  some  instances  in  England  where  the  remains  of  the  dead 
arc  preserved  as  in  the  "  Ossiaires"  of  Brittany.  Mr.  Walton  and  Mr. 
Miller  also  mentioned  examples.  Mr.  Medd,  in  speaking  of  the  lan- 
guage, called  attention  to  the  curious  collection  bf  Breton  Ballads 
recentlj  published  in  Paris.  After  a  few  other  remarks  from  the 
%  the  meeting  separated. 
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NORTHAMPTON. 

At  ft  Committee  Meeting,  on  April  14.  the  Rev.  Lord  A.  Complon  ia 
the  Chair,  the  Revde.  W.  T.  Browning,  of  Thorpe  ManndeviUe,  and 
O.  A.  Walker,  of  Pattishall,  were  elected  Members.     The  following 
presents  were  made : — ^A  series  of  mbbings  of  Brasses,  mounted  oa 
linen,  from  Lord  lilfbrd ;  engravings  of  the  Eleanor  Crosses  of  Walt* 
ham,  Geddington  and  Northampton,  from  the  Rev.  H.  J.  fiigge.  Anas- 
tatic drawings  of  the  Monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  in  Roshtoa 
Church,  from  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Watson ;  Records  of  Buckinghamshire, 
Farts  1  to  4,  from  the  Bucks  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Sodetj. 
The  Secretary  reported  that  the  Sub-Committee  had  met  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Educational  Society,  and  had  agreed  to  recommend  Mr.  G. 
Scott's  design  for  a  portion  of  the  New  Training  School  at  Peter* 
borough  to  the  General  Committee.     A  Letter  was  read  from  the  Rev. 
G.  Curtis,  Chaplain  at  Constantinople,  asking  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  as  to  the  style  they  woald  recommend  for  the  new  chorch 
about  to  be  built  at  Pera.     A  long  discussion  took  place  on  the  ques- 
tion. Whether  the  early  Oriental  form,  as  that  of  the  Mosque  of  S. 
Sophia  at  Constantinople,  originnlly  a  Christian  Church,  or  the  modi- 
fied Byzantine,  as  at  S.  Mark's,  Venice,  and  at  Perigueux  in  the  south 
of  France,   or  the   Rhenish   Byzantine  or   Gothic,   adapted  to  the 
climate,  should,  be  recommended.     It  was  at  length  resolved  that,  far 
a  church  testifying   to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
intended  mainly  for  sailors  and  other  visitors  at  the  port,  a  building 
in  the  Anglican  style,  with  a  spire,  to  contrast  with  the  domes  and 
minarets  round  it  would  be  most  appropriate ;  and  that  as  the  dimate 
would  suggest  small  windows,  the  Early-Pointed  style,   with   lancet 
windows,   w*ould  be   the  most  appropriate:   and  the   Secretary  was 
desired  to  communicate  this  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Committee 
to  Mr.  Curtis. 

It  was  resolved,  on  an  invitation  from  the  Secretary  of  the  S.  Alban's 
Architectural  Society,  to  hold  the  Spring  Meeting  at  S.  Alban's,  where 
a  large  gathering  is  expected  on  the  1 7th  June,  being  S.  Alban*s  Day, 
and  when  the  restoration  of  the  noble  pile  of  the  old  Abbey  will  be  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  discussion.  The  Rev.  T.  James  consulted  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  the  restoration  of  Theddingworth  church.  The  Rev.  H. 
J.  Bigge  submitted  drawings  of  a  new  Font,  copied  from  fragments  of  a 
former  one,  from  Rockingham  church.  A  design  for  a  new  Pointed 
window  from  S.  Jofan*s,  Stamford,  by  Mr.  Oliphant  of  London,  was 
discussed.  A  collection  of  elevations  of  street  fronts  and  other 
works,  chiefly  in  brick,  by  Mr.  Millican,  Architect,  of  Leicester,  were 
exhibited.  The  Rev.  H.  D.  Sausmarez  made  a  statement  with  re- 
spect to  S.  Peter's,  which  it  is  now  hoped  to  complete^  according  to 
Mr.  Scott's  plan,  and  to  finish  the  churchyard  wall.  Of  the  £dOO 
required,  £70  had  already  been  raised  in  the  parish,  and  it  ww  hoped 
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tliat  those  originally  interested  in  the  restoration,  and  others  who  had 
Qot  yet  contribated  towards  it,  might  now,  by  the  aid  of  small  con. 
tribotions,  assist  the  parishioners  in  completing  the  good  work.  It 
was  agreed  to  present  a  set  of  the  Society's  ReporU  to  the  Architec- 
tural Museum  in  Canon  Row,  Westminster.  Due  notice  of  the  Spring 
Meeting  at  S.  Alban's  will  be  given  to  the  members.  The  volume  of 
Reports  and  Papers  for  1855  wiU  shortly  be  distributed. 


LEICESTERSHIRE  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  ARCHiEO- 

LOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

CoifMiTTEK  Meetmg,  April  38th.— The  Rev.  G.  E.  Gillett  in  the 
chair.  A  letter  was  read  from  the  Rev.  T.  James,  stating  that  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  have  a  joint  meeting  of  tihe  Northamptonshire^ 
Bedfordshire,  S.  Alban's,  and  other  Architectural  Societies  at  S. 
Alban's  in  June.  It  was  resolved  by  the  Committee  that,  in  conside- 
ration of  the  distance,  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  them  to  join,  as  a 
Society,  in  the  proposed  arrangements ;  but  that  any  members  of  the 
Leicestershire  Society  who  might  be  desirous  of  attending  could  do  so 
upon  signifying  their  wishes  to  the  Secretary. 

The  Rev.  J.  Denton  proposed  that  the  Reports  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  be  sent  to  the  Ecclesiologist, 

A  design  for  the  new  Town  Hall  at  Rugby,  by  Mr.  Millican,  was 
exhibited. 

A  ground  plan  of  proposed  alterations  in  the  Church  of  Thedding^ 
worth,  Leicestershire,  was  considered.  The  Committee  suggested 
that  aome  improvement  might  be  made  in  the  position  of  the  lectern 
and  seats  against  the  chancel  arch.  The  following  is  from  a  paper 
circulated  by  the  Vicar  : 

"  This  church,  interesting  from  its  fine  tower  and  spire,  and  from 
exhibiting  nearly  every  style  of  architecture  from  Norman  to  Elizabe- 
than, requires  a  thorough  restoration  ;  the  roofs,  seats,  and  pavements 
being  in  a  very  poor  condition. 

"  It  is  purposed  to  reinstate  these,  to  open  the  tower-arch,  to  re- 
move the  high  pews  and  gallery,  and  to  fit  the  church  with  uniform 
open  seats  after  the  pattern  of  some  good  examples  already  existing, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott." 

Mr.  Goddard  laid  before  the  Committee  plans  of  a  new  church  to 
be  built  at  Kilby,  Leicestershire,  and  drawings  of  the  old  one,  which 
ia  falling  to  pieces.  Several  improvements  were  considered  by  the 
Committee  to  be  very  desirable ;  e.  g.,  that  all  t^e  best  part  of  the 
church  should  not  be  occupied  by  the  appropriated  pews,  but  that  at 
least  a  portion  there  should  be  left  free. 

Mr.  Gillet  laid  upon  the  table  plans  and  elevations  of  cottages,  and 
several  very  effective  architectural  drawings,  by  W.  J.  Gillett,  £sq.,> 
which  were  much  admired. 

llie  Rev.  J«  M.  Oresley  elhibited  the  official  seal  (a  brass  matrix) 
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of  tbe  RcT.  Luke  Gotes.  Dean  of  the  Collegiate  Cborch  of  lfi44lebaiB, 
Yoriubire,  from  1719  to  1741.  The  legend  npon  the  seal  is,  ifaTCAS  • 
coraa  •  a.u  •  kcclksia  .  coi.lboia  :  db  .  middlbham  .  sboaitts. 
In  the  centre  is  a  Cross  with  these  words  arranged  abont  it : — in  hag 
viNcrr — OLoaiA  mtlitis  xiaxi.  This  matrix  was  recently  pmdiased 
in  a  ^oemaker's  shop  at  Keswick,  by  C.  Gresley,  Esq. 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

S.  ,  Burringham,  Lincoln. — Mr.  Teulon  has,  in  this  little  church, 

made  a  bold  use  of  brick  as  a  constnictive  material,  beeides  showing 
mneh  originsiity  in  his  plan.     The  building  consists  of  a  semi-drcnkr 
apse,  and  so  to  speak,  three  bays.     The  most  western  is  raised,  so  at 
to  form  a  species  of  low  tower  clowned  with  a  broad  qnadrangolsi' 
capping  or  spire,  with  spire-lights  placed  very  high.     The  lemaioioic 
church  is  under  one  roof;  the  distinction  between  nave  and  chancel 
being  shown  inside  by  a  step,  and  the  introduction  of  wall  diapering  ia 
different  coloured  bricks.    The  west  window  is  three  lights,  moat  of  the 
rest  of  two ;  those  of  the  apse  and  one  in  the  north  aide  having  trefoiled 
heads  and  a  quatrefoil  above,  the  rest  plain  and  surrounded  by  a  drde. 
But  in  all  these  instances  this  tracery  is  made  of  brick,  red  and  black, 
without  moulding  or  chamfer,  the  shafts  being  alone  of  stone,  of  a  section 
like  the  figure  8.  so  as  to  give  a  rabbit  for  the  glass  and  show  a  dr* 
cular  contour  both  inside  and  externally.     In  the  interior  of  the  tower 
brick  diapering  is  also  introduced.     The  vestry  is  to  the  nortli  gf  the 
chancel,  and  the  organ  stands  under  a  bold  trefoiled  arch  aimilariy  con- 
structed in  the  north  wall.     Though  the  chanc^  ia  seated  longitodi- 
nally,  the  ritual  arrangements  consist,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  of  a  pidpit 
and  desk  massed  together  outside  of  it,  on  the  nordi  side;  the  font  ii 
at  tJie  west  end.     There  is  a  bold  south  porch  treated  like  the  remain- 
ing church.     Mr.  Teulon  deserves  mach  credit  for  this  spirited  attempt 
to  build  a  small  brick  church  with  so  much  of  originality ;  the  dimen- 
sions internally  are  67  feet  by  21  feet  6  inches,  and  the  capacity  ia  to 
be  for  197. 

Cemetery  Chapel,  Worceeier, — Mr.  Hopkins  has  enabled  oa  to  nee  « 
very  commendable  desigpi  for  the  Worcester  cemetery.  An  inter  eating 
feature  in  it  iS'  a  cloister — proposed  to  be  glazed  with  memorial 
windows-— leading  from  the  chief  entrance  to  the  chapel.  On  tbe 
right  hand  of  the  entrance  is  a  lich-bouse ;  which  has  an  (use- 
less and  objectionable)  upper  story,  surmounted  by  an  enriched  saddle- 
back  roof.  On  the  left  hand  is  a  house  for  the  guardian  of  the  eeme- 
tery,  with  an  apartment  for  mourners*  The  cloister  leads  to  the  nottk 
side  of  a  chapel,  comprising  nave  and  chancel,  tower  and  spire  eX  its 
north-west  angle,. and  a  sacristy  to  the  south-eaat.  It  is  arranged  with 
a  stalled  chancel  and  properly  furnished  sanctuary;  with-  some  itnve 
seats  at  the  west  end,  and  between  the. two  with  longitudinal  aeats  for 
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the  monrnen  on  each  side  of  the  bier.  We  can  hardly  even  hope  that 
8o  meritorious  a  design  will  be  executed. 

8,  Serf,  Burntisland,  Fi/eahire,  Scotland, — We  have  already  on  more 
than  one  occasion  alluded  to  this  remarkable  new  church*  which*  having 
been  originally  designed  by  Carpenter,  has  been  recast  on  a  larger 
and  more  imposing  scale  by  Mr.  Slater.  The  chancel  is  in  the  course 
of  erection,  and  from  a  perspective  drawing  of  the  interior,  which  we  have 
seen,  it  promises  to  be  very  successful.  It  is  two  bays  in  length,  with 
a  three-sided  apse,  the  windows  throughout  of  two  lights,  and  it  is  boldly 
groined  with  longitudinal  and  transverse  ribs.  The  prominent  internal 
feature  is  a  continuous  arcading,  which  runs  round  the  chancel,  only  in- 
terrupted in  the  most  eastern  bay  by  the  reredos,  there  being  five  arches 
with  trefoiled  heads  in  each  bay,  and  quatrefoils  panelled  in  the  spandrils* 
The  bench  table  beneath  is  of  stone,  and  serves  to  the  west  for  stalls, 
desk-fronts,  and  subsellse  being  introduced,  while  in  the  sanctuary  the 
sedilia  and  piscina  are  recessed  in  the  arcading.  The  whole  is  a  suc- 
cessful instance  of  constructional  ritualism.  The  reredos  rises  under 
a  cinqfoiled  canopy,  and  its  prominent  feature  is  a  bold  cross  in  relief; 
The  levels  are  three  steps  at  the  chancel  arch,  one  at  the  second  bay, 
another  intermediately,  a  sixth  at  the  apse  line  and  the  footpace. 
Though  on  a  small  scale,  this  chancel  will  present  a  character  of  much 
dignity. 

8,  — -^t  KUmaioada,  Co,  Cork^  Ireland. — ^An  interesting  design,  by 
Mr.  St.  Aubyn,  for  a  church  to  be  built  by  the  private  munificence  of  W. 
Bence  Jones,  Bsq.  The  plan  consists  of  a  nave  about  53  ft.  by  21  ft.  6  in., 
with  chancel  16  ft.  6  in.  broad,  ending  in  a  five-sided  apse,  sacristy  north- 
west of  the  chancel,  and  the  tower,  (of  which  the  lower  stage  serves  as  a 
porch),  at  the  south-west  of  the  nave.  The  accommodation  will  be  for 
1 35  adults :  and  the  arrangements,  including  those  of  the  chancel,  are 
correct.  The  style  is  a  simple  Geometrical  Pointed.  The  tower, 
of  which  the  belfry- stage  might  well  have  been  lifted  a  few  feet  higher, 
has  a  gabled  roof,  its  axis  running  north  and  south.  The  bel&y- windows, 
deeply  recessed,  have  a  good  effect :  and  the  apse  both  externally  and  in- 
ternally looks  very  well.  The  apse  windows  inside  are  set  in  foliated 
hoods.  A  deeply  recessed  tomb,  under  a  foliated  arch,  is  imbedded  in 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  internally.  The  tracery  throughout, 
though  unpretending,  is  sufficiently  good.  We  observe  only  one  bell. 
The  roofs  perhaps  are  rather  heavy.  The  open  seats  are  of  great  sim- 
plicity.    Such  a  church  is  an  immense  ecclesiological  gain  in  Ireland. 

Ckapel-echool  and  Howe,  Chieveley,  Berks, — Mr.  Teulon  here  gives 
us  a  pleasing  specimen  of  that  most  useful  provision  of  our  time,  a 
chapel-school,  with  house  adjoining.  The  house  stands  conveniently 
at  the  north-west  angle,  adjacent  to  the  boys'  entrance ;  the  girls'  being 
on  the  other  side.  We  are  sorry  to  see  only  two  bed-rooms  provided. 
The  chapel-school  itself  is  a{)sidal,  and  has  a  great  resemblance  to  Car- 
penter's design  for  one  published  in  the  Inatrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  In  this 
case  it  is  specifically  adapted  for  brick,  and  without  the  chancel  being 
dnrmered.  There  is  a  pretty  constructional  high  screen  of  wood,  and  the 
service  is  said  from  desks  placed  stallwise  within  the  portion  which  serves 
as  a  chancel,  raised  on  a  step,  the  tenctuary  being  raised  on  another. 
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NEW  SCHOOLS.  PARSONAGES,  ETC. 

CoUingbmame  Duds,  Wilts, — A  parsonage  of  considerable  size  and 
unosnal  beauty,  is  to  be  built  bere  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Street  A 
peculiar  feature  in  it  is  an  arrangement  by  which  the  hall  and  dining- 
room  can  be  thrown  together,  forming  an  apartment  37  ft.  by  16»  for 
parochial  meetings  and  like  purposes.  The  hall  is  open  to  the  first 
floor ;  and  is  beautifully  treated  with  open  stone  arcading  to  the  stsirs 
and  wooden  screens  above.  The  detail  is  a  rich,  and  somewhat 
Italianizing.  Pointed.     We  have  rarely  seen  a  better  design. 

Mr.  Street  has  designed  new  schools  for  Blymhill.  Staffordshire. 
They  are  well  arranged ;  the  boys*  and  girls'  schoolrooms  opening  into 
each  other,  with  a  common  class-room.  A  good  teacher's  residence  is 
attached  :  and  the  whole  group  is  highly  picturesque,  having  a  greater 
efiect  of  height  than  is  common  in  these  structures. 

A  Club-Room^  at  Great  Parndon,  Essex,  by  Mr.  Clarke,  is  well  and 
simply  treated.  It  is  a  parallelogram  with  a  porch ;  and  a  moderately 
high  roof :  built  of  red  and  white  bricks,  disposed  in  bands  and  pattern. 
The  arrangements  show  seats  round  the  wall ;  a  table  in  the  middle, 
and  a  tea  and  coffee  bar.  with  a  *'  cottage  stove'*  at  one  comer.  A 
'  smoking  shed'  is  provided.     The  dimensions  are  29  ft.  by  17  ft.  6  ia. 

We  have  seen  the  design  by  Mr.  Lewis  of  an  external  high  tomb 
in  Middle-Pointed  for  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  to  be  placed  in  the  Finchley 
cemetery.  The  general  idea  is  rather  that  of  Archbishop  Gray's  tomb 
at  York.  Colour  is  introduced  in  the  shape  of  mosaic,  in  itself  a  good 
thing,  but  we  cannot  think  that  the  staging  of  the  roof  in  order  to 
introduce  horizontal  bands  of  mosaic  is  felicitous.  It  will  make  the 
work  top-heavy,  particularly  when  viewed  endways.  We  also  questioo 
inuch,  considering  our  climate,  an  external  effigy,  although  there  is 
precedent  at  Lichfield,  &c.  The  tomb  should  stand  upon  the  ground, 
and  not  be  raised  on  a  dais.  There  should  also  be  some  cresting-line 
along  the  top.     On  the  whole  however  the  design  is  very  creditable. 

We  have  seen  the  drawings  of  a  low  tomb  erected  at  Great  Birr, 
Staffordshire,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Hills.  It  is  ornamented 
with  a  good  cross  ;  which  is  sunk  in  a  kind  of  panel,  trefoiled  at  each 
end. 

llie  new  Hobson's  Conduit  for  Cambridge,  gained  by  the  same 
gentleman  in  a  competition,  does  not  wholly  satisfy  our  notions  of  a 
public  fountain.  The  conduit  proper  stands  beneath  a  square  vault 
with  four  open  arches  under  cross  gables,  and  surmounted  by  a  heary 
pinnacle.  Inhere  is  much  enrichment  of  detail,  but  the  whole  looks 
cumbrous  and  lacking  elegance. 
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CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

S,  Mawgan,  ComwalL — ^This  characteristic  Cornish  church  is  about  to 
be  weU  restored  and  re-arranged  by  Mr.  Butterfield.    The  plan  comprises 
nave  and  two  aisles,  north  transept,  a  tower  of  which  the  base  serves  as 
s  south  transept,  chancel  and  south  aisle.     The  chancel  is  to  be  nearly 
rebuilt,  and  a  sacristy  added  on  its  north  side.    The  style  of  the  exist- 
ing structure  is  Third-Pointed  ;   but  the  new  work  will  be  of  an  earlier 
kind.     The  roofs  are  new,  of  a  good  pitch,  but  of  the  usual  local  type, 
being  boarded  and  coved,  and  ornamented  with  cusping,  &c.,  in  the 
sanctuary.     The  new  arrangements  are  very  good  ;   and  the  pulpit  is 
placed  immediately  under  the  arch  into  the  north  transept:    which 
strikes  us  as  a  good  innovation.   An  old  chancel-screen  is  preserved  and 
restored ;  and  a  new  parclose  screen  to  match,  forms  a  backing  for  the 
staUs  in  the  westernmost  of  the  two  arches  between  the  chancel  and  its 
aisle,  while  in  the  easternmost  arch  it  is  framed  into  wooden  sedilia.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  south  chancel  aisle  is  a  high -tomb — rather 
cumbrous  in  design — with  its  sides  arcaded  for  inscriptions.      The 
woodwork,  designed  to  match  existing  remains,  is  of  a  pleasing  but 
late  style. 

^.  Laurence,  Castle  Rising^  Norfolk. — Mr.  Street  has  in  hand  the  re- 
storation and  refitting  of  the  choir  of  this  fine  church.     The  choir 
comprises  the  lantern-space  below  a  central  Transitional  tower,  and  a 
spacious  projecting  chancel.     The  north  transept  is  blocked  off:  but 
the  lantern  opens  into  the  south  transept  by  a  fine  arch — which  is  to 
he  fitted  with  a  very  elegant  wrought-iron  high  screen.     The  east  and 
west  arches  are  unfortunately  narrow.   Mr.  Street  places  stalls  and  sub- 
sellae  under  the  lantern,  and  uses  the  projecting  chancel  as  a  sanctuary — 
the  only  course  to  be  adopted  in  so  awkward  a  ground-plan  as  this. 
The  chancel  receives  a  new  open  foliated  roof,  of  rather  elaborate  and 
florid  character,  and  later  than  the  style  of  the  structure,  but  of  excel- 
lent detail,  and  covered  externally  with  lead.     The  east  end  is  arcaded, 
and  has  also  a  reredos,  of  great  elegance  and  costiliness  ;    with  carved 
cornices,  marble  shafts,  and  surfaces  of  alabaster  banded  horizontally 
with  colour.     Beautiful  as  this  is,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
Christian  sculpture  introduced,  as  it  well  might  have  been  in  so  im- 
portant a  work  as  this  is.     The  new  sedilia  are  good  First  Pointed. 
The  encaustic  pavement,  in  which  green  predominates,  is  excellently 
designed. 

S.  Andrew,  Collingboume  Ducts,  Wilts, — Mr.  Street  has  in  hand  the 
restoration  and  refitting  of  this  church.  The  chancel  is  nearly  rebuilt, 
a  sacriaty  and  a  porch  added,  and  buttresses  and  windows  renewed,  in 
a  simple  but  good  Pointed  style.  The  tower  of  this  church,  oblong  in 
plan,  aeems  to  have  been  originally  constructed  so  that  its  middle  stage 
might  be  used  as  a  dove-cot.  A  window,  or  rather  opening,  with  a  sill 
on  which  the  birds  might  alight  is  still  preserved.  The  internal  ar- 
rangements are  excellent.    The  chancel  has  a  low  screen. 

S.  Mary,  BlymhiU,  Staffordshire,— rThM  church  is  about  to  be  restored 
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and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Street.     The  plan  by  tbe  addition  of  a  north  aiile 
will  consiBt  of  nave  and  two  aisles  and  western  tower,  a  north- vest 
porch,  and  chancel  with  a  north  aisle  extending  half  its  length,  and  t 
sacristy — opening  into  the  south  aisle  and  not  into  the  chancel — on  ita 
south  side.    The  old  structure — of  a  fair  Third-Pointed — ^is  preserved 
as  mueh  as  possible :  but  the  new  aisle,  which  has  a  separate  gable,  ii 
of  a  more  pure  Pointed.     The  existing  couth  aisle  has  classic  window 
in  its  old  walls.     The  restoration  is  a  very  complete  and  satisfactory 
work :  and  the  arrangements — ^including  a  chancel,  low  screen,  snd 
good  reredos — are  particularly  well  managed.     A   handsome  msnl 
tomb,  recessed  in  the  south  wdl  of  the  chancel  externally  is  a  striking 
feature.     We  observe  that  the  organ  is  meant  to  be  bracketed  oat  on 
the  north  wall  of  the  chancel ;   and  we  understand  that  organs^of  t 
small  compass,  but  able  to  support  a  choir  of  boys,  are  now  procunbk 
for  a  small  cost,  and  on  so  smsdl  a  scale  as  to  be  able  to  be  affixed  to  t 
wall  without  any  impediment  to  the  view. 

8.  Mary,  Stowting,  Kent, — Mr.  Slater  is  adding  a  south  aisle  sad 
tower  to  this  little  village  church.  It  will  be  of  four  bays,  indudiDg 
the  tower,  which  occupies  the  most  western  bay.  The  pillars  are  oc- 
tagonal. A  broad  low  broach  is  designed,  which  promises  to  be  gnoe- 
ful  and  characteristic. 

S.  Martin,  Worcester, — In  this  Anglo-Italian  church  Mr.  H<^>kini 
has  undertaken  to  insert  a  new  window,  to  be  filled  with  stained  glsss, 
and  to  add  a  reredos  below  it,  as  a  memorial  to  a  late  incumbent.  He 
has  chosen — by  no  means  unsuccessfully—  a  kind  of  broad  late  Pointed, 
with  tracery  round  a  central  wheel.  Perhaps  a  nearer  imitation  of 
Romanesque  might  be  allowable  in  such  a  case.  We  ^ould  wiih  to 
postpone  any  criticism  till  the  work  is  finished. 

Notre  Dame,  Paris, — In  honour  of  the  Imperial  ceremony  whidi  b 
pending,  the  polychroming  of  Notre  Dame  de  P^s,  in  distemper,  sad 
of  course  provisional  only,  has  been  set  in  hand  to  an  extent  of  14.000 
square  metres.  We  hear  of  capitals  and  bosses  gilt.  Moreover,  tike 
nave  clerestory  is  papered  with  the  imitation  of  grisaiUe,  that  of  the 
choir  of  figure- windows.  The  architectural  renovation  of  the  north 
aide  has  been  taken  in  hand,  with  a  scafiblding  40  metres  (upwards  of 
130  feet)  high  along  its  whole  length. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  G0RRS8P0NDENTS. 

HOLT  COMMViriOK  AT  TUKBRALS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EccUdologiH. 

Si«. — In  the  account,  given  in  your  last  number,  of  a  funeral  tt 
8.  Mary  Magdalene's,  Muiister-square,  it  is  mentioned  tiiat  the  Hdy 
Communion  was  celebrated  after  the  removal  of  the  coffin.  Of  coaiJC 
there  may  have  been  reasons  why  in  the  present  instance  ita  oelebra- 
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tion  waa  deferred  till  then ;  but  as  you  have  headed  the  nolioe»  *'  Fa« 
Qerala  a»  they  ought  to  be,"  you  seem  to  eoavey  the  imfxression,  that 
the  pioper  tiine  for  the  performance  of  that  service  on  such  occasions 
is  after  the  corpse  has  left  the  church,  or,  under  ordinary  circum* 
stances,  when  it  has  been  committed  to  the  ground.  If  such  is  your 
coDviction,  I  am  not  one  to  venture  to  gainsay  it.  Only  I  would  ask, 
whether  the  very  intention  in  bringing  the  body  into  tiie  church  was 
not  originally  that  the  sacrifice  might  be  offered  in  its  presence  ;  and 
whether  it  would  not  be  both  more  conformable  to  ancient  practice,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  comforting  and  significant,  to  celebrate  the  Holy 
Mysteries  before  the  gprave  has  received  the  body  ? 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant* 
Apnl  mk.  W.  J.  D. 

[We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  letter.  Oor  heading  did  not 
mean  to  imply  that  each  particular  detail  was  what  we  should  esteem 
most  correct.  Irt  a  more  strictly  arranged  funeral- ceremony,  we 
have  known  Holy  Communion  celebrated  in  presence  of  the  body ;  but 
this  was  in  a  village  church,  and  the  grave  was  in  the  churchyard,  and 
not  at  a  (fistant  cemetery.  The  truth  is,  that  the  cemelery  chap^ 
^ght  to  be  such  that  a  proper  ceremonial  could  be  performed  in 
them.] 

2Y»  ike  SdUor  of  the  Eecle$iologist* 

April,  1856. 
Sia, — In  the  number  of  the  Bccle$iologiatp  published  upon  the  first  oi 
this  month,  there  occurs  (in  a  quotation  from  a  letter  describing  a 
funeral  at  S.  Mary  Magdalene's)  the  following  sentence :— "  It  waa 
most  beautiful ;  the  flower-girls  placed  a  simple  lily  wreath  on  the  top 
of  the  coffin ;  she  was,  you  know,  a  little  flower-girl.  The  church 
vas  perfectly  crowded  with  beggars,  and  many  seemed  very  much 
averconie." 

Without  knowing  in  the  least  who  wrote  the  above  sentence,  I  feel 
quite  sure  that  the  writer  of  it  would  wish  to  have  had  one  word  in  it 
(which  aoonds  a  little  contemptuous)  altered,  before  it  was  printed. 

The  funeral  really  was  very  beautiful,  and  the  church  was  nearly 
roll  of  poor  persons,  friends  of  the  little  girl,  all  of  whom  I  believe 
^eit  and  appreciated  the  kindness  shown  towards  her  at  her  funeral. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Edwaro  Stuart, 
Incumbent  of  S.  Mary  Magdalene. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdesiologist. 

6,  JohH''9tr0it,  Ad^hi,  May  8,  18d6. 
SiK, — ^Application  was  made  to  me  a  short  time  since  for  the  working 
rawing*  of  the  simple  vfllage  church  of  Battemere  for  a  mission- 
tation,  and  with  great  pleasure  I  am  enabled  to  state  that  the  first 
(issioaory  it  just  now  sailing  to  plant  the^  English  Church  on  the 
atag'onian  coast,  and  takes  with  him  one  mason  and  carpenter,  and 
ich  working  drawings  as  I  have  been  enabled  to  supply  him  with. 
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The  chnrch  wiU  be  on  Keppel  Island,  and  I  have  promised  fotmre 
aesiBtance,  when  I  know  the  materials,  &c.,  which  can  be  obtained 
there.  Thinking  this  might  be  interesting  to  the  pages  of  the  £cde- 
sif^ogisi^ 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  I.  WiTHUS. 

8.  obbman'b  church. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecdesiologist. 

Sir,— I  herewith  send  you  those  extracts  from  an  account  of  S. Ger- 
man's church,  which  bear  upon  the  points  at  issue  between  4i  snd 
myself. 

"  The  whole  of  the  original  Romanesque  building  consists  of  the 
west  front,  the  north  tower  (with  the  exception  of  the  upper  octagontl 
stage,  which  is  First-Pointed),  the  lowest  stage  of  the  south  tower, 
the  two  western  arches  of  the  nave  arcade,  and  the  arch  leading  into 
the  recessed  pew  in  the  north  wall  of  the  nave.     These  piers  and 
arches  are  built  of  a  green-tinted  slate  stone  of  a  pleasing  appearance, 
llie  latter  are  equilateral,  of  one  plain  order,  and  rest  on  large  shsfti 
of  masonry,  two  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  with  large  caps  sod 
square  abaci.     The  four  remaining  arches  of  the  arcade  vary,  both  in 
mouldings  and  material,  not  only  from  the  rest  but  from  each  other. 
The  shafts  are  granite  monoliths,  one  foot  ten  inches  in  diameter,  «i^ 
caps  and  bases  roughly  cut,  and  are  very  different  from  the  Roou- 
nesque  work.     The  arches  springing  from  them  are  decidedly  of  a 
much  later  period  than  the  Norman  era.     I  am  inclined  to  thii^  thst 
the  piers  in  question — especially  judging  from  the  peculiar  moulding, 
which  has  a  classical  character,  and  the  stilted  bases — are  in  imitatioB 
of  Romanesque  work,  and  were  probably  erected  at  the  close  of  Queea 
Elizabeth's   reign,   when  a  part  of  the  chnrch  fell  down  and  wai 
rebuUt;* 

(Signed)     J.  P.  St.  Aubtit. 

Architect.'* 

So  ftir  as  regards  ^,  But  I  will  proceed  with  my  quotatiooa,  be- 
cause they  support  a  view  that  I  advanced,  and  which  is  opposed  to 
that  laid  down  by  Mr.  Street.  This  gentleman,  if  I  remember 
aright,  stated,  in  his  paper  in  the  Exeter  IVansactions  on  the  Middk- 
Pointed  work  of  Cornwall,  that  the  three  windows  at  the  east  etnl  of 
the  south  aisle  are  in  their  original  positions.  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  writes 
of  these  windows,  "  two  under  and  one  over,  high  up  in  the  gabk,** 
that  "  the  latter  gives  constructional  evidence  of  being  an  inacitioa, 
as  may  be  seen  externally  by  the  straight  point  in  the  masonry  on 
each  side  of  the  jamb."  Mr.  Street  also  gave  a  drawing  of  a  window 
as  Middle-Pointed,  which  I  have  always  considered  to  be  of  a  later 
date.  It  is  one  of  the  four  windows  in  the  western  half  of  the  aoath 
aisle,  which  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  pronounces  to  be  *'  Third-Pointed." 

Your  obedient  servant* 

An  EccuttiouMiBT. 
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LILLB   CATBBDRAI.   COKPBTITIOW. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

38,  King-street,  Manchester,  Aprit  22,  1850. 
Sib. — ^AUow  us,  as  the  aathon  of  the  Designs  marked  '*  Id  veritate 
oonfido/'  to  correct  an  error  into  which  you  have  fallen,  respecting 
the  view  of  a  Gharch  with  Two  Western  Towers,  exhibited  with  our 
designs,  which  you  call  an  alternative. 

We  beg  to  say  it  was  not  intended  for  exhibition,  and  is  in  reality 
a  design  for  certain  additions  to,  and  restorations  of,  the  Cathedral  of 
Manchester  (Perpendicular),  prepared  some  years  ago  at  the  desire  of 
one  of  the  chapter. 

The  commission  would  be  aware  that  this  was  not  a  design  for  the 
Lille  Cathedral,  as  our  accompanying  description  expressly  said  so. 

We  are.  Sir,  very  respectfully. 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Isaac  Holdbn  and  Sov/ 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eccleeiologist. 

May  10,  1856. 

I>SAB  Sib, — ^There  were  one  or  two  mistakes  in  my  remarks  on 
S.  Mary's,  Warwick,  which  I  am  anxious  to  correct,  llie  nave  and 
tourer  were  built  from  the  designs  of  Sir  William  Willson,  not  by 
Wren.  The  gas  standards  were  by  Hardman,  and  not  by  Skidmore. 
The  stalls  in  the  choir  will  eventually  have  canopies.  I  am  indebted 
for  these  particulars  to  the  Rev.  H.  Thompson,  Curate  of  S.  Mary's. 

The  chancel  at  Whitnash  was  reopened  last  week.  The  reredos  of 
encaustic  tiles  is  most  effective.  It  was  not  put  up  when  I  sent  you 
my  paper  on  the  Churches  of  Warwickshire.  A  new  window  by 
Hardman  has  also  been  lately  put  in.  The  other  windows  are  by 
Holland  of  Warwick,  and  do  him  infinite  credit. 

A  very  superb  memorial  has  just  been  erected  in  the  Leamington 
Cemetery,  midway  between  Whitnash  and  Leamington,  and  is  well 
irorth  inspection.  It  has  been  executed  by  Skidmore  of  Coventry. 
The  material  is  iron :  the  angels,  medallions,  and  capitals  are  of 
copper  gilt.  The  design  is  purely  Mediseval,  and  is  a  work  of  very 
great  beauty.     The  value  is  very  considerable.     In  much  haste, 

I  remain  yours  very  faithfully, 

K.  B. 

[We  have  seen  this  memorial  at  Mr.  Skidmore's  atelier,  and  had 
cyuraelves  purposed  to  notice  it  when  forestalled  by  our  correspondent. 
'Xlie  design  is  questionable  : — an  external  herse  covering  a  mere  grass 
^omb.  But  Mr.  Skidmore  is  not  responsible  for  this.  The  execution 
i«  exquisite  ;  a  rich  and  lofty  floriated  cross  rises  from  the  crest,  along 
^vrhich  are  ranged  medallions  containing  Scriptural  subjects  in  high 
x'^lief.  We  should  desire  to  see  the  whole  work  transported  into  the 
iiaterior  of  some  cathedral  and  placed  over  a  high  tomb.] 

We  notice  the  appearance  in  a  very  beautiful  form  of  Mr.  M.  Digby 
'^9jn3tiCn  Lecture,  beifore  the  Arundel  Society,  on  the  History,  Methods. 
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and  chief  Ph>dactioii»  of  the  Ait  of  Sovlptnie  in  Ivory ;  together  with 
Mr.  £.  Oldfield's  Catalogue  of  known  specimens  of  such  Ivory  Garfing. 
The  Tolnme  Ib  especially  noticeable  for  its  illustration  by  nine  photo- 
graphs from,  hrorfes  beantifnlly  evecated  by  Mr.  Spencer.  Such  pho- 
iQl^apfas  are  icaHy  neady  as  good  as  the  irories  themselves,  and  in- 
finitely more  oonvenient  for  keeping  and  reference.  The  ^oi— a 
forsoa  part  of  the  aevanth  annual  publication  of  the  Arundel  Sodety. 

The  Architectural  Museum*  continues  to  make  satisfiBictory  progress. 
Its  art-prizes  to  workmen  were  given  away  at  a  very  interesting  meet- 
ing held  on  April  7th,  to  William  Sandilands  and  John  Baldwin  :  and 
tiie  subjects  for  the  prizes  for  tiie  present  year  were  announced.  The 
one  prize  is  to  be  £10  for  the  best  specimen  of  wrought  iron,  with  a 
second  prize  given  by  our  chairman  ;  and  the  other  prize  is  to  be  £10 
(offered  by  Mr.  Ruskin)  for  the  beat  stone  carving  of  a  quatrefoil  o(»- 
taining  a  bas-relief  illustrative  of  the  Crimean  war.  The  Report  of  the 
Museum  for  1850  has  also  been  published. 

Mr.  £.  B.  Denison's  Lectures  an  Church  Building  (Bell  and  Daldy). 
have  deservedly  reached  a  second  edition,  and  appear  "rewritten  and 
greatly  enlarged,*'  and,  we  may  add,  illustrated,  in  a  sizeable  voluoie. 

We  have  received  the  two  first  numbers  for  the  present  year  of  the 
Dietseke  Warande,  We  propose  to  notice  them  at  the  eondusioB  if 
the  half  volume,  i,e.  when  we  have  received  another  number. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  Architectural  Societies  is  to  be  held  at 
S.  Alban's  on  JuUe  17th,  when,  among  other  things,  Mr.  G.  G.  Seott 
win  give  a  Lecture  on  the  Abbey.  Members  of  the  Ecdesiolog^ 
Society  axe  kindly  invited  by  the  S.  Alban's  Society. 

A  correspondent  informs  us  that  the  parish  church  of  Frome  Selwood 
used  to  be  always  decorated  with  evergreens  at  Whitsuntide  as  well  as 
at  Christmas.  If  the  same  correspondent  will  refer  to  former  volasMS 
of  the  Ecclesioloffist,  he  will  see  argements  to  show  that  '*  to  eiag" 
means  to  sing  with  cadences  and  inflection^  and  "  to  tay  "  to  rceits 
in  sustained  monotone, — ^in  their  ecclesiastical  sense  aa  occurring  in 
the  rubrics. 

Mural  Faintinge. — We  understand  that  in  the  pending  reatoration 
of  the  Romanesque  church  of  Hadleigh,  Essex,  some  interesting  moial 
paintings  have  been  discovered ;  we  hear  they  are  of  early  date,  but 
as  S.  lliomas  of  Canterbury  is  among  the  subjects,  they  cannot  be 
contemporary. 

We  are  again  reluctantly  obliged  to  postpone  Mr.  P.  Fieeman's 
Paper  on  Cathedral  Architecture,  the  Chapel  at  Vincennes.  and  a  lietter 
on  Symbolism.  The  second  part  of  our  review  of  Mr.  Fergnasoo's 
Handbook  must  also  be  postponed. 

Erratum, — In  our  last  number  an  error  in  the  making  up  led  to 
the  attribution  to  Mr.  Clarke  of  the  Parsonage  at  Kingston,  Surrey.  It 
should  have  been  ass^ned  to  Mr,  Ihdon. 

Received :  T.  J.  (toa  late  for  careful  aaawer  ua  our  pneent  moiber), 
R.  C,  A. H.  IL^JLD^ H.  N. 
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ON  THE  CAUSES  OF  SUBLIMITY  AND  BEAUTY  IN 

CATHEDRAL  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  Lecture  delivered  m  the  Cathedral  City  of  Chichester,  by  the  Rev. 

Philip  Freeman,  M.A. 

Ths  study  of  church  architecture  may  be  approached  from  so  many 
sides,  and  possesses  such  varied  sources  of  attractioD,  that  we  cannot 
w'onder  that  persons  of  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  tastes  and  tem- 
peraments should  be  found  at  the  present  day  to  take  a  more  or  less 
lively  interest  in  it.    The  wonder  rather  is,  that  any  age  should  be 
found  indifferent  to  a  subject  which  appeals,  in  so  many  ways,  alike  to 
our  highest  faculties  and  aspirations,  and  to  our  most  ordinary  moods 
and  every-day  habits  of  thought.    It  should  seem  as  if  no  one»  in  whom 
there  lingers  any  feeling  of  association  with  the  past, — of  delight  in 
IV bat  is  beautiful, — of  awe  at  what  is  lofty  and  sublime,  or  of  reverence 
for  that  which  enshrines  and  sliadows  forth  holy  things, — could  really  be 
Indifferent  to  the  charms  of  church  architecture.     In  a  word,  we  are  all 
of  us  by  nature,  or  however  by  Christian  education,  lovers  of  it.     It 
may.  therefore,  fairly  be  presumed  that  to  call  attention  to  any  part  of 
tliia  wide  subject  is  to  open  a  book  which  all  must  read  with  delight, 
or  rejoice  in  hearing  read  by  others. 

In  selecting  cathedral  architecture,  with  especial  reference  to  our 
o^wn  cathedral,  for  the  subject  of  some  very  unpretending  remarks,  I 
ajm  actuated,  not  merely  by  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  peculiar 
phase  of  church  architecture  which  is  more  especially  and  constaotly 
t>efore  us  in  this  place,  but  by  the  following  consideration  more  espe- 
oially :  viz.,  that,  if  I  mistake  not,  church  architecture,  by  its  very 
nature,  is  best  studied  in  the  larger  and  grander  specimens  of  it.  It 
jmght  seem,  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  that,  for  those  whose  lot  will,  as  a 
general  rule,  be  cast  among  the  humbler,  however  beautiful,  parochial 
structures  of  the  land,  the  subject  were  best  studied  in  specimens  of 

vox..    XYII.  H  H 
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that  simple  kind.    But  if  we  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what  it  is 
that  church  architecture  should  strive  to  he  and  to  express,  «e  shall 
perhaps  be  induced  to  correct  this  judgment.     The  proper  business, 
then,  or  the  highest  aim,  certainly,  of  church  architecture  being  to 
give  utterance  and  expression,  by  means  of  a  material  fabric,  (so  far  as 
this  is  possible,)  to  the  highest  and  sublimest  emotions  we  are  capable 
of, — viz.,  to  religions  and  devotional  feelings  and  ideas, — ^we  feel  at 
once  that  greatness,  where  it  may  be  had,  is  an  element  which  such 
architecture  cannot  well  do  without.     Altitude,  length,  distance,  space, 
are  the  elements  we  crave  for  putting  together  something  which  shall 
speak  for  us  what  we  feel.     Our  sense  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of 
Him  Whom  we  worship,  and  of  the  height  to  which  even  our  limited 
faculties  are  capable  of  soaring  in  search  of  Him,  is  in -a  manner  re- 
lieved by  being  allowed  to  utter  itself,  as  it  were,  in  things  vast  and 
high  ;  in  aisles  that  stretch  away  from,  or  vaults  that  soar  above  as. 
What  a  swelling  and  soaring  anthem  is  to  the  heart  and  voice,  tiot  a 
cathedral  is  to  the  aspirations  of  the  heart  and  the  eye.     And  the  re- 
ligious expression  of  humbler  structures  is  due,  I  conceive,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  this :  that,  on  their  smaller  scale,  they  reproduce  and  recaU 
by  similarity  of  features,  those  impressions  of  sublimity  and  grandeur 
which  can  only  be  tasted  in  perfection  in  fabrics  of  imposing  dimen- 
sions.    Hence  it  is  well  that  the  pastor  of  the  village  church,  boaitiii^ 
its  tower  and  spire,  perhaps  its  arched  aisles,  its  receding  perspective  of 
roof,  but  with  no  pretensions  to  grandeur,  should  enter  once  in  a  while 
the  cathedral  church  of  his  diocese,  to  draw  from  it  an  elevated  sense  of 
what  church  architecture  aims  to  be,  and  is,  when  scope  is  given  to  it 
He  will  return  to  his  miniature  copy  of  the  vaster  pile,  not  so  much 
with  a  sense  of  lack,  as  witli  the  feeling,  that  he  has  around  him, 
in  the  scene  of  his  own  ministrations,  germs,  however  undeveloped,— 
elements,  however  crude, — of  all  that  man  has  to  give  of  architectural 
utterance  to  the  glory  of  Him  Who  is  worshipped  there. 

In  turning,  then,  to  cathedral  architecture,  and  especially  to  our  own 
cathedral,  we  are  studying  architectural  art  not  merely  in  its  higher, 
but  in  some  sense  in  its  only  true  and  perfectly  realised  form ;  and  in 
its  best  form  for  purposes  of  study.  As  children  learn  to  read  and 
write  correctly  in  a  large  character,  so  must  learners  in  religious  archi- 
tectural expression  have  recourse  to  the  greater,  that  they  may  lean 
to  appreciate  smaller  specimens  of  the  art. 

Bearing  these  considerations  in  view,  I  shall  draw  attention  to  the  fea- 
tures of  cathedral  architecture,  in  the  full  confidence  that  onr  study  of 
it  will  furnish  us  with  the  true  key  for  unlocking  the  treasures,  and 
will  best  train  our  age  for  estimating  the  beauties,  of  all  church  archi- 
tecture whatsoever. 

Let  me  point  out.  then,  some  of  the  leading  characteristica  of  cathe- 
dral or  collegiate,  as  distinguished  from  ordinary  or  parochial,  diurch 
architecture. 

Grandeur,  both  of  altitude  and  of  ground-plan  dimension,  oiay  in- 
deed be  found  to  a  great  extent  in  parochial  churches ;  but,  as  a  ge- 
neral rule,  the  cathedral  church  of  a  diocese  takes  the  precedence  of  its 
daughter  churches  in  these  respects.     Even  in  this  diocese,  compaia- 
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tiTely  8ma]l  as  our  cathedral  is,  there  are  few  churches,  indeed,  which 
are  half  its  length,  and  not  one  which  is  half  its  height.     Its  extreme 
length  is  410  feet;  the  height  of  its  spire  270  feet.     Even  its  trans- 
verse dimension,  i.e.,  its  width  across  the  transepts,  exceeds  the  length 
of  every  church,  except  some  few,  in  the  diocese.     Next  I  would  ob- 
serve that  this  grandeur  manifests  itself,  after  all,  not  so  much  in  mag- 
nifying, as  in  multiplying  features.    In  a  cathedral  there  are,  interiorly, 
three  stories  or  tiers,  instead  of  one  or  two,  as  in  parish  churches.     To 
the  arches  of  the  ^aisles  is  superadded  not  merely,  as  in  many  parish 
churches,  a  clerestory,  but  an  intervening  triforium ;   the  triforium 
being  that  space  above  the  ai«le  arches  which  results  {rom  the  slope  of 
the  aisle- roofs,  and  which  is  always  in  large  churches  laid  open  by 
arches.     The-name  is  derived  by  Professor  Willis  from  thoro*'  or  thro'^ 
/arium,  a  Latinised  Saxon  word,  signifying,  properly,  any  gallery  running 
along  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall.     Tliis  threefold  piling  of  tier  upon 
tier  of  arches,  each  tier  perhaps  a  church  in  itself,  or  fitted  by  its 
dimensions  to'  be  so,  may  not  unfitly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  sublimest 
efforts  of  Christian  architecture,  recalling  the  less  religious  efifort  of 
Vj/gil'a  Utans  : 

'*  Ter  lant  conati  imponere  Pelion  Ossa, 
ScQioet  atque  Oum  firondofttm  involvere  Olympnm." 

Here  thea  sublimity  results  from  the  multiplication  of  the  stages,  or 
elements  of  height. 

'Jlie  arches  of  the  lantern,  or  central  part,  are,  however,  in  all  cases 
of  necessky,  vast  in  themselves.  Here  the  multiplication  which  prevails 
elsewhere  throughout  the  building  is  exchanged  for  the  magnifying  of  a 
sijigle  feature ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  four  arches  of  which  I 
speak  are  among  the  sublimest  interior  features  of  Christian  archi- 
tecture. 

First  of  all,  these  four  arches  exhibit  and  bring  out,  by  their  span, 
whatever  nobleness,  in  respect  of  width,  is  possessed  by  the  four  arms 
of  the  cruciform  structure.     And  next,  it  is  here,  and  here  only,  that 
the  sheer  height  of  the  interior  is  exhibited  in  one  precipitous  fall  from 
roof  to  floor.     Elsewhere,  the  multiplication  of  arches  and  tiers,  intro- 
duced for  wise  reasons,  while  it  dazzles  and  astonishes  by  producing  a 
sense  of  number  and  complexity, — the  grand  arcade  being  thrice  repeated 
in  its  every  feature, — necessarily  reduces  to  the  eye  the  appearance  of 
direct  heig^ht.    While,  in  the  one  case,  the  height  is  scaled,  as  it  were,  by 
succeasive  steps  ;  in  the  other,  the  clear,  downward  sweep,  as  of  a  sword, 
(to  borrow  a  picturesque  expression  from  Mr.  Ruskin,)  challenges  the  eye 
to  mount    by  a  single  effort  to  the  entire  altitude.    The  contrast  is 
pleasing^  and  doubtless  serves  greatly  to  enhance,  by  unexpectedness, 
/le  ifDpriesdion  of  sublimity.     The  prevailing  rule  of  the  interior  struc- 
ure  is,  however,  subdivision ;  and  rightly.     There  is  no  greater  mis- 
ake  than  to  suppose  that  a  large  interior  is  more  sublime  from  not 
eing  broken  into  parts.     Were  the  whole  of  our  cathedral,  as  some 
sight  perbaps  imagine  would  be  best  for  effect,  one  lofty  sweep  of  wall 
om  Bo€>T  to  roof;  were  it,  in  other  words,  but  of  one  stage  throughout. 
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instead  of  three,  it  would  immediately  lose  fully  half  its  apparent  size 
and  elevation.  . 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  presented  by  York  Minster,  one  of 
the  largest  and — with  the  single  exception  of  Westminster — ^the  loftiest 
interior  in  the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  this,  nothing  is  more  dis- 
appointing than  the  interior  view.  The  impression  it  gives,  the  nave 
especially,  is  that  of  a  large  parish  church ;  the  cathedral  idea  seems  to 
have  been  wanting.  And  why  ?  Because,  instead  of  three  stories, 
there  are — at  least,  in  effect — but  two.  The  triforium  is  so  treated,  as 
to  be  a  mere  elongation,  downwards,  of  the  clerestory.  The  great  law 
of  the  multiplication  of  parts,  as  a  means  of  giving  the  impression  of 
greatness,  is,  in  this  instance,  violated.  And,  again,  we  have  seen  that 
much  grandeur  is  the  result  of  a  proper  contrast  between  the  com- 
plexity of  the  storied  nave  and  choir,  and  the  single  grandeur  of  the 
lantern  arch.  This  contrast  at  York  is  in  a  great  measure  wanting. 
In  vain  these  arches  soar  to  the  great  height  of  100  feet ;  the  coniraat^ 
which  would  render  this  unbroken  precipice  of  stone  astonishing,  has 
been  in  a  great  degree  marred  by  the  faulty  construction  of  the  rest 
of  the  building.  In  Westminster,  on  the  contrary,  the  contrast  is 
perfect,  and  the  effect  sublime  beyond  description. 

On  the  multiplication  of  longitudinal  features  as  a  necessary  element 
of  beauty  and  sublimity,  there  is  less  need  to  dwell.  Poets  in  all  ages 
have  been  alive  to  the  glories  of  "  the  long  drawn  aisle  and  fretted 
vault ;"^  of  the  succession  of  "antique  pillars,  massy  proof :"^  of 
arch  behind  arch,  "  in  endless  perspective."'  An  eloquent  prose  writer 
(Hugh  James  Rose)  speaks  of  "  Nave  and  aisle  revealing  their  awful 
perspective  to  the  astonished  gaze :"  our  own  great  Church  poet  "  of 
the  "  far-shadowing  awful  nave,"  and  the  like  expressions.  Now  all 
this  effect,  never  attained  in  any  other  kind  of  architecture,  is  due 
mainly  to  that  apparently  interminable  repetition  and  multiplication  of 
similar  parts,  which  makes  up  the  vista  of  a  cathedral  nave  or  aisle. 
And — (to  exemplify  in  a  particular  what  has  been  before  observed  in  a 
general  way) — even  in  the  case  of  parish  churches  where  these  "  long- 
drawn"  effects  are  precluded  by  the  scale  of  the  building,  we  never- 
theless learn  to  love  and  appreciate  such  approximations  to  it  as  a  few 
pillars  or  arches  can  make,  as  seeing  in  them  the  germ  of  the  more 
perfect  specimens.  Extension  by  repetition  is  the  law  of  the  humbler 
no  less  than  of  the  more  noble  structure ;  the  ideal  the  same,  though 
the  realisation  is  less  perfect.  This  is  more  especially  the  case, 
when,  as  in  so  many  instances,  the  cathedral  has  communicated  some 
of  her  features  to  her  daughter  churches.  Thus  in  this  diocese,  the 
dark  Purbeck  or  Petworth  shafts  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  ca- 
thedral, reappear  in  the  noble  conventual  fragment  of  Boxgrove,  in 
several  others,  along  the  coast  from  Shoreham  to  Havant;  and  in 
this  neighbourhood  at  Bosham,  Appledram,  All  Saints'  in  this  dty,  and 
many  others. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  not  the  minor  churches  reproduce 
accurately  on  their  smaller  scale,  the  multiplied  features  of  the  cathe- 
dral ?     The  answer  is,  that  in  some  points  it  would  be  impossible — ^in 

1  Gray.  *  MUton.  >  WordswiMih. 
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others  highly  inexpedient.  Multitudinous  repetitions  of  arches  in  a 
church  of  moderate  length  would  produce  arches  of  a  ridiculous  small- 
oess  ;  and  the  attempt  to  give  three  stories  would  only  produce  pettiness 
instead  of  grandeur. 

There  is  however,  one  simple  but  remarkable  expedient  by  which 
the    architects  of  our  smaller  churches  strove  to  communicate  im- 
pressions of  infinitude  to  that  which  was  by  its  nature  not  only  finite, 
but  greatly  limited.     Unable  in  this  case  to  produce  directly  infinitude 
of  effect,  they  yet  deemed  that  through  the  eye  something  might  be 
done  in  the  way  of  suggesting  it  to  the  mind.     Even  numbers,  it  was 
perceived,  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  completeness ;  there  is  a 
wholeness,  a  finished  character  about  such  numbers  as  four,  and  six, 
and  eight.     Odd  numbers  on  the  contrary  convey  the  idea  of  tncom- 
pleteness ;  there  is  about  them  a  broken  character;    we   habitually 
thiak  of  them  either  as  the  preceding  even  number  with  an  addition 
of   one  i  or  as  falling  short  hy  one  of  the  next  even  number.^     They 
are  suggestive  therefore,  of  stretching  forward  and  onward ;  and  so 
far  they  are  akin  to  infinity.     It  is  doubtless  on  this  account  that  in 
our  parish  churches,  where  the  eye  counts  easily  and  mechanically  the 
Dumber  of  arches  in  the  nave,  or  of  bays  (i.e.  divisions)  in  the  roof,  the 
number  of  these  is,  as  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances,  odd.    In  the  case  of  roofs,  I  hardly  ever  knew  an 
instance  to  the  contrary  ;  the  great  and  famous  modem  roofs  of  Suffolk 
and  Somersetshire  are  constanUy  of  five,  seven,  nine,  or  eleven  bays  or 
diviaioos.     And  wherever,  in  a  parochially-sized  church,  the  number  of 
arches  or  bays  in  the  nave  is  even,  there  immediately  arises  an  unwelcome 
sense  of  completeness ;  the  eye  or  the  mind,  instead  of  being  left  long- 
ing amd  stretching  onward  into  the  unknown  and  infinite,  is  thrown  back 
upon  itself  with  that  sense  of  repose,  which  is  alike  kindred  to  the 
spirit  of  Gh«cian,  and  foreign  to  that  of  Grothic  or  Pointed  Architecture. 
In  csUhedral  churches,  however,  and  large  ones  generally,  the  number  of 
arches  in  the  nave  is  even ;  but  then  the  number  in  the  choir  is  odd ; 
in  all,  therefore,  odd. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  itself  closely  connected  with  this  sub* 

ject  of  vista,  and  of  multiplication  of  parts ;  from  what  point  of  view 

ivere  churches  and  cathedrals  expressly  designed  to  be  viewed  ?     And 

considerations  are  not  wanting  which  seem  to  answer  the  question 

pretty  satisfactorily.     Some  point  near  the  end  of  the  longer  axis  of  the 

building  it  must  surely  be ;  since  thence  the  multiplication  of  parts  is 

most  folly  realized.     And  considering  again  that  the  east  end  is  that 

'to^wards  which  the  church  idea,  by  ancient  tradition,  tends  ;  since  her 

rites  draw  us  on  from  the  western  front  to  the  eastern  altar  :  it  is  clear 

^virhich  way  the  old  architects  would  have  us  turn  our  faces  to  estimate 

l>est  their  glorious  work.     All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fsct  that  church 

doora*  as  an  almost  universal  rule,  are  at  or  very  near  the  west  end  :  by 

c>ur  finding  that  church  seats,  facing  eastward,  are  ornamented  in  the 

t>ack  and  not  on  the  front ;  chancel  arches,  in  the  Norman  period  espe- 

c*iAlly«  on  the  west  side,  more  than  on  the  east. 

The  extreme  west  end  then,  is,  it  should  seem,  the  spot  of  all  others 
'  Henoe  the  Greek  vtpi^o^t ,  an  even  number  and  one  owr. 
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for  a  surrey.  And  it  may  be  added,  that  from  this  point  we  have  be- 
fore us,  the  longest  line  contained  within  the  church ;  a  line  drawn 
namely,  from  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  or  from  the  floor  line  at 
the  west  end,  to  the  top  of  the  vaulting  at  the  east  end.  Thus  in  a 
cathedral  500  ft.  long,  by  100  high,  the  line  from  the  spectator  to  the 
east  end  will  be  upwards  of  510  ft.  llie  next  best  point  of  view 
would  seem  to  be  such  a  point  in  the  transept  as  commands  most  of 
the  choir. 

But  I  have  not  yet  pointed  out  wherein  consists  the  distinctioD  is 
structure  between  a  cathedral  or  collegiate  and  a  parochial  chuidi. 
That  distinction  is,  that  the  choir  i^,  as  a  universal  rule,  placed  on  a  pur 
08  to  broad  architectural  treatment,  with  the  nave ;  whereaa  in  parochiil 
churches  the  chancel,  as  a  general  rule,  is  on  a  smaller  sode,  both 
narrower  and  lower,  than  the  nave.  It  is  true  that  in  the  latest  Gothic 
period  they  began  to  run  the  chancels  on  continuously  with  the  nare, 
with  like  height  and  breadth ;  but  this  seems  to  be  rather  a  debase- 
ment, than  accordant  with  the  genius  of  parochial  church  axdiitec« 
ture.  The  reason  of  the  distinction  thus  made  is  obvious.  In  s 
parish  church  the  number  of  clergy  is  likely  to  be  two  or  three  at 
most ;  and  their  position  is  that  of  a  few  leading  the  services  of  the 
great  body  of  the  faithful :  hence  a  modest  dimensioM  ami  altitwii 
become  the  rule  of  chancels,  though  at  the  same  time  the  utmost  beantj 
of  details  is  fitly  lavished  on  them. 

The  theory  of  cathedrals  on  the  contrary,  or  of  collegiate  churches, 
is  that  of  a  considerable  body,  clerical  and  lay.  living  for  the  constant 
discharge  of  a  high  service ; — a  service  at  which  the  attendance  of 
the  people  is  so  far  an  accessory  only,  that  it  goes  on  whether  they  are 
there  or  not.  It  demands,  therefore,  for  its  architectural  maintenaDce 
and  expression,  equality,  at  least  in  all  the  nobler  characters,  aoch  as 
those  of  breadth  and  height,  with  the  nave.  And  so  we  find  it.  The 
rale  of  cathedrals  is,  that  their  choir  be  as  high  and  as  broad — some- 
times as  long,  as  their  nave. 

One  more  element  of  sublimity,  common,  happily,  though  stin  ia 
different  degrees,  to  parochial  and  cathedral  church  architecture,  may 
be  mentioned.  All  writers  on  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  from  Longinos 
to  Johnson  and  Burke,  have  recognised  some  degree  of  gloom,  or  rather 
of  indistinctness,  as  an  important  element  of  it.  In  sacred  poetiy. 
the  figure  dimly  perceived  by  Eliphaz,  when  "  it  stood  still,  but  he  could 
not  discern  the  form  thereof,"  and  the  description  of  death  in  Milton, 

<*  The  other  shape 
If  shape  it  may  be  called  that  shape  had  none, 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb," — {Bk.  it.) 

have  been  justly  commended  as  instances  of  this.  A  nobler  and  more 
refined  turn  has  been  given  by  the  great  devisers  of  church  arcfaitec* 
ture  to  this  element  of  sublimity.  Partly  for  the  sake  of  contrast 
with  ordinary  and  secular  interiors,  partly  for  the  sake  of  the  aoleoui^ 
ising  effect  produced  by  tempering,  subduing,  and  colouring  the  na- 
tural white  light,  they  had  recourse  to  those  expedients  which  are  so 
familiar  to  us  in  the  various  forms  of  stained  glass.     It  is,  I  oonceiTe. 
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earnestly  to  be  maiDtained,  that  the  primary  object  of  stained  glass  is 
not  to  bang  beautiful   pictures   oq  church  walls.     No :    the   "  dim 
religious  light/'  Milton  (no  Puritan  in  this)  rightly  perceived,  is  the 
proper  aim  of  the  "  storied  window/'  however  *'  richly  dight/'     Yet  not 
H  dim  light  merely,  but  a  light  coloured  as  well  as  subdued,  till  <*  all 
the  air/'  as  it  has  been  happily  expressed,  "  is  thronged  with  shadows 
bright**^     And  surely  a  beautiful  thought  it  was,  seeing  that  all  ordi- 
nary secular  matters  are  of  necessity  transacted  in  the  common  light  of 
day,  thus  to  resolve  that  light,  for  the  uses  of  our  more  sacred  hours, 
into  those  rainbow  hues  which  invest  the  type  of  mercy  and  peace. 
Partly  then  for  the  sake  of  a  darkening  and  solemnising  indistinctness, 
partly  of  beauty  and  symbolic  meaning,  do  we  fill  our  church  windows, 
according  to  our  ability,  with  the  cunning  workmanship  of  the  artist 
in  glass.     A  view  which  it  is  the  more  important  to  dwell  upon  in  the 
present  day,  because  it  is  in  a  great  degree  independent  of  the  par- 
ticular artistic  merit  of  the  several  specimens. 

It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  there  is  less  difference,  perhaps,  in  this 
kind  of  sublimity  of  effect  than  in  others,  between  cathedral  and 
ordinsiTY  churches.  The  vaster  body  of  coloured  airy  for  such  it  really 
is  in  the  former,  added  to  the  aerial  distance,  of  course  enhances  the 
effect.  But  the  smallest  sanctuary  may  be  rendered  wonderfully 
imposing  and  awing,  by  due  toning  down  and  colouring  of  the  light : 
the  principle  is  the  same  in  all.  The  light  itself  enters  veiled  into 
the  sanctuary. 

"  Awed  by  a  Holy  Presence,  sadly  fair, 
The  daylight  enters  reverently  there ; 
Still  shedding,  as  it  veiled  and  dimly  falls, 
Unearthly  fresco  on  the  mellowed  walla." 

It  will  be  perceived,  and  must  have  been  often  felt,  that  when  we 

wou2d  speak  of  the  effiects  of  church  architecture,  we,  as  by  a  sort  of 

necessity,  have  recourse  to  poetry.     It  is  not  unnatural.     There  is  in 

truth  the  closest  communion  between  poetry  and  church  architecture. 

A  cathedral,  it  may  be  boldly  said,  is  a  material  poem ;  an  utterance 

of  sacred  thought  through  the  medium  of  sublime  combinations,  not  of 

words,    but  of  the  natural  elements ;  the  produce  of  the  quarry,  the 

forest,  and  the  mine.     It  sends  up,  even  as  it  stands,  the  continual 

melody  of  its  beauty  and  its  harmony,  its  grandeur  and  its  strength ; 

and  what  can  the  finest  poem,  set  to  the  noblest  music,  do  more  ? 

Of  the  poetical  character  of  cathedral  architecture  in  particular,  no 
more  striking  proof  can  be  found  than  the  fact  of  its  having  proved  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  our  greatest  poets,  secular  as  well  as  sacred — 
from  Shakspeare  to  Wordsworth  and  Sir  >yalter  ScQtt,  and  from 
Milton  to  Keble.  On  the  principle  that  nothing  which  is  not  in  itself 
3oedcal  can  inspire  fine  poetry,  we  may  fearlessly  appeal  to  this  proof 
yf  the  poetry  of  church  architecture.  It  would  be  deeply  interesting 
ro  form  a  complete  collection  of  passages  of  this  description.  It 
jvould  be  found  that  in  many  instances  church  architectural  effect  has 
>een  the  latent  and  unsuspected  source  of  the  inspiration.     Thus  when 

1  Keble,  Lyra  Innocentinm. 
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Milton  Wf%9  "  Let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow,"  the  com- 
parison is  not  merely  between  an  organ  and  the  winds,  but  between 
the  vaulted  skies  and  a  cathedral,  resounding  with  the  fall  power  of 
its  organ. 

This  same  comparison,  of  a  large  church  interior  to  the  visiUe 
heavens,  is  an  obvious  yet   a  noble  one ;    and  though  daring,  not 
puerile  or  unreasonable.     No  one  has  carried  the  comparison  to  t 
greater  height,  filled  it  with  more  exquisite  imagery,  nor  clothed  it  is 
more  ravishing  language,  than  Shakspeare.     If  we  bear  in  nund  thil 
the  vaults  of  cathedral  roofs,  choir  roofs  especially,  were  freqocntij 
coloured  to  represent  the  sky,  and  thickly  powdered  with  stars,  called 
in  architectural  language  patera  or  patines,  and  remembering  too  tbe 
ancient  notion  of  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  the  mention  in  Scrip- 
ture that  at  the  creation  "  the  morning  stars  sung  together,*'  we  sh^ 
be  at  no  loss  to  trace  the  inspiration  of  the  following  passage  to  iti 
true  source.     The  visible  heavens  at  night  are  evidently  represented 
as  a  material  choir,  the  patera-like  stars  as  choristers,  aocompanjiog 
with  their  voices  the  music  made  by  angels  and  cherubims  in  higber 
and  unseen  heavens. 

"  Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears ;  soft  stillness  and  the  nigbt 
Become  the  Toudiers  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica :  look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  that  thou  beholdest. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  smgs. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims." 

Congreve,  also  a  dramatic,  and  therefore  secular  poet,  bears  bU 
testimony  to  the  poetry- inspiring  power  of  a  grand  church  interior. 
His  inspiration  is  indeed  less  true ;  but  its  source  is  equally  undenisbk. 
The  following  lines  in  the  "Mourning  Bride"  were  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Johnson  the  finest  poetical  passage  he  had  ever  read  : 

''  How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  taU  pile. 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  arched  and  ponderous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoTeuble, 
Looking  tranquillity !    It  strikes  an  awe 
And  tenor  on  my  aching  sight." 

These  are  noble  lines ;  the  writing  of  one  who  had  fdt  his  whole 
being  mastered  and  subdued  by  the  sublime  interior  effects  which  he 
describes.  They  are  carried,  however,  I  conceive,  into  a  fitolt,  where 
they  speak  of  terror  as  well  as  awe  being  inspired.  The  feeling 
engendered  by  this  kind  of  sublimity  is  not  terror,  but  mm;  as  the 
poet  had  at  first  rightly  said  :  not  the  fear  of  evil,  but  the  aeDse  of 
being  in  a  majestic  and  soul-subduing  presence.  This  aooofdingly  '» 
Coleridge's  just  discrimination  between  the  effects  of  Oreoaa  and 
GK>thic  architecture  in  the  mind :  vis.,  that  in  the  one  case  we  are  lost 
in  admiration  of  the  power  of  man ;  in  the  other,  admiiatioa  itself  >s 
swallowed  up  in  the  overwhelming  sense  of  our  own  nothiogni 
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The  lines  of  Milton  on  cathedral  architecture  and  music,  already 
referred  to,  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition:  Wordsworth's 
sonnets  on  King's  College  Chapel,  and  Sir  Waiter  Scott's  comparison 
of  Staffa  to  a  minster,  scarcely  less  so.  I  will  only  add,  therefore,  in 
^Toof  of  my  position,  and  in  conclusion  of  my  paper,  a  passage  from 
each  of  two  great  poetical  minds  of  our  day,  the  one  uttering  itself 
in  verse,  the  other  in  prose,— Mr.  Kehle  and  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  fol- 
lowing  lines,  from  one  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  "  Christian  Year" 
(Third  Sunday  after  Epiphany),  bespeak  an  exquisite  appreciation  of 
those  elements  of  sublimity  and  beauty  to  which  I  have  here  en> 
deavoared  to  draw  attention  :  viz.,  the  dazzled  astonishment  arising 
from  the  multiplication  of  similar  parts ;  the  awe  inspired  by  perpen- 
dicular altitude ;  and  the  sense  of  superiority  impressed  by  the  ap- 
parently interminable  reaching  away  from  us  of  the  ever*narrowing 
vistas  of  aisles.  He  is  speaking  of  the  glorious  mission  of  the  church 
or  cathedral  architect: 

"  He  too  is  blest,  whose  outward  eye 
The  graceful  lines  of  art  may  trace, 
While  his  free  spirit,  soaring  high, 
Diseems  the  glorious  from  the  base ; 
Till  oat  of  dost  his  magio  raise 
A  house  for  prayer,  and  love,  and  full  harmonious  praise. 

'*  Where^r  away,  and  Mgk  akow, 
la  maie  on  maze  the  tiwaoed  sight 
Strays,  mindfol  of  that  heavenly  love 
Which  knows  no  end  in  depth  or  height, 
While  the  strong  breath  of  music  seems 
To  waft  us  ever  on,  soaring  in  blissful  dreams.*' 

No  less  eloquent,  if  less  directly  religious,  is  the  prose  poetry  of  Mr. 
Ruskin, — speaking  not  of  the  interior  but  of  the  exterior  sublimities  of 
cathedral  architecture,  a  fertile  subject  on  which  time  has  not  allowed 
me  to  speak  this  evening.  He  commends  the  magnificence  of  con- 
ception, "  which  has  scooped  the  vast  portals,"  as  seen  in  foreign 
churches,  especially  in  our  own  of  Peterborough,  "  into  the  depth  and 
darkness  of  Elijah's  Horeb  cave;  and  lifted  out  of  the  populous 
^'^y*  g^7  cliffs  of  lonely  stone  into  the  midst  of  sailing  birds  and 
sUent  air."l 


ON  THE  SAINTE  CHAPELLB  AT  PARIS. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society, 
on  Aprii  Urd,  1856,  by  Henrt  Clutton,  Esq.,  Architect. 

[k  the  year  1022  the  king  Robert  of  France,  son  of  Hugh  Capet, 
emulating  the  devotion  of  his  father,  erected  in  the  Court  of  the  Palais 
Je  Justioe  at  Paris  an  oratory,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  honour 
3f  Notr«  Dame  de  TEtoile  ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  instituted  a  new 
>rder  which  bore  a  similar  title,  and  which  was  composed  of  thirty 

>  Seven  Lamps  of  Architeclare,  p.  98. 
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knights,  princes*  and  a  grand  seigneur.  In  the  year  124 i»  the  residence 
of  this  order  was  removed  from  its  ancient  foundation  to  the  Chateau 
de  CHchy,  near  to  S.  Denis,  and  at  the  instigation  of  the  king,  I/>uis 
IX.,  known  as  S.  Louis,  the  oratory  beforementioned  was  taken  down, 
and  on  its  site  the  king*8  architect,  Pierre  de  Montereaa,  commenced 
the  noble  structure  which  in  our  day  is  recognised  as  the  Parthenon  of 
the  middle  ages.     It  is  well  known  by  what  motives  S.  Lonis  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  erection  of  this  magnificent  edifice.    Certain 
holy  relics,  the  chief  of  which  were  our  Loan's  Crown  of  thorns,  and  a 
portion  of  His  Cross,  had  hitherto  been  preserved  at  Constantinople. 
These  relics  continued,  however,  from  time  to  time  to  be  pawned  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  Greek  empire  until  S.  Louis  purchased  them  of 
the  Emperor  Baldwin.     They  were  subsequently  taken  to  France  with 
gpreat  ceremonial  care,  and  through  the  piety  of  the  king  enshrined  in 
the  upper  chapel  of  Pierre  de  Montereau*s  great  work,     llie  deed  of 
conveyance  of  these  relics  is  given  in  Du  BreuKs  Theatre  des  Ao- 
tiquit^s  de  Paris,  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation : 

"By  deed,  dated  June  1247,  and  executed  at  Ste.  Germain  en 
Laye.  the  Emperor  Baldwin,  in  consideration  of  a  large  sum  paid  for 
their  redemption,  conveys  absolutely  to  his  dear  friend  and  relatire. 
Louis,  the  illustrious  king  of  France,  the  most  holy  Crown  of  thorns  of 
our  Lord,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  most  holy  Cross,  together  with 
several  other  holy  relics,  specified  in  the  same  deed,  and  all  which  bad 
been  preserved  with  becoming  veneration  at  Constantinople  :  although, 
at  various  times,  it  had  been  necessary  to  pledge  them  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  exigencies  of  the  empire.  The  relics  thua  purchased  by 
S.  Louis,  and  conveyed  by  him  to  Paris,  are  these  specified,  viz..  the 
Crown  of  thorns;  the  true  Cross ;  some  Blood  of  our  Loan  Jssus  Caaisr ; 
the  clothes  in  which  our  Lord  was  wrapped  in  infancy ;  another  Large 
piece  of  the  wood  of  the  holy  Cross  ;  some  blood  which  dropped  miracu- 
lously from  an  image  of  our  Loan,  where  it  had  been  struck  by  an 
infidel ;  the  chain  or  iron  fetter,  in  shape  of  a  ring,  with  which  oor 
Lord  was  bound ;  the  holy  towel  or  cloth ;  a  large  piece  of  the  atone 
of  our  Loan's  sepulchre ;  some  milk  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary ;  the 
head  of  the  spear  with  which  our  Loan's  Side  was  pierced :  another 
cross  (moyenne)  anciently  called  the  cross  of  triumph,  because  carried 
commonly  into  battle  by  the  emperors  in  expectation  of  victory :  the 
purple  robe  with  which  Christ  was  invested  in  derision  by  the  soldiers 
of  Pilate  ;  the  reed  which  was  placed  in  His  Hand  as  a  sceptre ;  the 
sponge  put  to  His  Mouth  with  vinegar ;  a  piece  of  the  winding  sheet, 
in  which  He  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre ;.  the  towel  with  which  He 
girded  Himself  when  He  washed  and  wiped  the  feet  of  His  apostles ; 
the  rod  of  Moses ;  the  top  of  S.  John  the  Baptist's  head ;  and  the  heads 
of  S.  Blasius,  S.  Clement,  and  S.  Simon.*' 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  Montereau's  building  indndea  a  lower 
as  well  as  an  upper  chapel.  The  former  of  these  was  dedicated  in  the 
year  1248,  "  in  honore  gloriosissimse  virginis  genitricis  Dei  Marix.*^ 
It  is,  however,  to  the  dedication  of  the  upper  chapel  that  our  atten- 
tion should  be  more  particularly  directed.  It  is  as  follows :  *'  Anno 
Domini  1248,  Calendla  Mali  dedicata  est  ecclesia  ista  a  venerabili 
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patre   Ordone  Thutcolanensis  Episcopo  Apostolxci  sedis  Legato  in 
honore    SacroBanctse    Coronee    Spinse    Domini    et    vivificae  Cnicia.*' 
Hence  the  name  of  Sainte,  or  Holy,  as  applied  to  this  and  to  other 
chapels  in  France,  which  were  subsequently  erected  for  similar  pur* 
poses.     But  although  this  dedication  and  its  abbreviation  to  '  Sainte 
Chapelle/  as  applied  to  a  separate  and  distinct  ecclesiastical  edifice,  was 
unknown  before  the  times  of  S.  Louis,  yet  we  do  know  that  in  cathe- 
dral and  other  churches  in  France,  as  in  the  whole  of  Christendom, 
altars  expressly  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  holy  relics  were  universal. 
In  the  sanctuary  of  a  church  or  a  cathedral  it  was  usual  to  place  such 
altars  behind  the  great  altar,  but  elevated  above  it.     It  was  thus  at 
S.  Denis,  at  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  at  Rheims,  at  Bourges,  and  in  our 
own  country  at  Westminster  and  at  Salisbury.     Notre  Dame  of  Paria 
had  six  altars  of  reUcs.  The  first,  which  contained  the  chasse  of  S.  Marcel, 
was  placed,  as  beforementioned,  immediately  behind  the  high  altar,  and 
raised  above  it ;  the  chasse,  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  saint, 
was  of  silver  gilt,  and  enriched  with  numberless  jewels  and  precious 
stones.     It  was  placed  on  a  table  plated  with  copper,  and  supported 
by  four  large  and  lofty  pillars  of  the  same  material.     More  elevated 
still  was  a  very  large  cross,  the  crucifix  of  which  was  also  of  silver 
gilt.     To  the  right  of  the  chasse  of  S.  Marcel  was  that  of  Notre 
Dame,  which   was  placed  on  the  altar  to  the  Holy  Trinity.     This 
chasse  was  also  of  silver  gilt,  and  contained  numerous  relics.     The 
remaining  chasses,  one  of  which  was  of  wood  only,  covered  with  very 
precious  drapery  of  silk,  and  sometimes  carried  in  procession  round  the 
church,  were   those  of  S.  Lucian,  of  S.  Cosmo  and  S.  Damian,  of 
S.  Severin  and  of  S.  Gundulph.     All  those  chasses  severally  had  altars 
to  them.     The  altar- tomb  of  our  own  Edward  the  Confessor  at  West- 
minster is,  as  you  are  aware,  situated  behind  the  place  for  the  high 
altar.    The  chasse.  which  contained  the  remains  of  the  canonized  king, 
was,  like  that  of  S.  Marcel  at  Paris,  raised  on  a  slab  or  table,  supported 
by  columns,  which,  instead  of  being  of  copper,  are  chiefly  of  Alexandrian 
mosaic  work.     In  front,  or  against  the  west  end  of  the   basement 
or  tomb,  was  a  small  altar :  and  the  chasse  itself  had  a  feretory  or 
moveable  covering,  which  was  raised  whenever  the  remains  of  the 
saint  were  exhibited  to  the  faithful.    These  two  examples  from  the 
principal  churches  in  Paris  and  in  London  will  suflice  to  show  the 
arrangement  for  altars  of  relics  where  there  was  space  suflicient  in  the 
sanctuary  to  admit  of  their  presence.     When,  however,  from  the 
abundance  of  relics  the  qpace  in  a  church  would  not  admit  of  each 
chasse  having  its    proper  altar,   a  practice  became  general  in   the 
thirteenth  century  of  erecting  over  one  altar  an  estrade  or  receptacle 
to  receive  several  chasses ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  on  to  the 
altar  beneath  any  one  of  these  chasses,  on  the  feast  of  the  saint  whose 
relics  it  contained,  a  square  hole  was  left  in  the  under  side  of  the 
estrade,  large  enough  to  admit  the  passive  of  the  largest  chasse  it 
held;  a  cord  being  the  medium  which  regulated  its  descent.     This 
plan  was  adopted  at  the  cathedral  of  Arras,  at  the  church  of  S.  Etienne 
du  Mont,  at  Paris ;  and,  as  I  will  subsequently  show,  in  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  itself. 
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From  these  few  ftcts  it  will  be  inferred  that  the  Catfaofie  Cbnidi 
held  the  veneration  of  relics  in  the  highest  estimation  before  tbe 
custom  arose,  in  the  time  of  S.  Louis,  of  further  honouring  them  \rf 
the  erection  of  distinct  ecclesiasticai  buildings  to  enshrine  them.    Tlie 
possession  of  so  snblime  a  treasure  as  the  Redeemer's  Crown  of  igno- 
miny doubtless  stimulated  the  piety  and  veneration  of  S.  Urais  to 
enshrine  it  in  the  costliest  tabemacde  the  hand  of  man  could  erect 
He  seemed,  too,  to  have  been  disinclined  that  either  himself  or  bis 
successors  should  forego,  as  he  thought,  the  inestimable  pririkge  ol 
daily  presentation  before  the  mysterious  realities  of  his  Loan's  pasnos. 
With  such  feelings  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  idea  should  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  him  that  rather  than  honour  the  cathedral  diorch 
of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris  with  such  priceless   gifts,  he  would  re- 
move the  humble  oratory  of  Notre  Dame  de  FBtoile  in  the  Mais  do 
Roi  where  he  resided,  and  on  its  site  erect  an  edifice  to  be  renowned 
of  all  ages  as  the  masterpiece  of  mediaeval  art,   whereby  he  cosM 
testify  to  Christendom  the  veneration  in  which  he  held  the  sacred  tret* 
sure  he  had  acquired. 

With  a  few  exceptions  the  building  of  Pierre  de  MoDtefean>  erected 
to  contain  these  relics,  did  not  vary  in  its  plan  and  arrangement  firon 
chapels  contemporaneously  erected  and  attached  to  pakoes  and  ote 
large  residences,    llie  type  chosen  by  Montereau  was  the  same  as  tint 
which  was  then  being  carried  out  in  the  erection  of  the  chapd  to  ^ 
arehiepiseopal  chapel  at  Rheims.     Thus  the  circumstance  of  S.  Uxos 
erecting  an  edifiee  expressly  to  receive  these  relics  did  not  develope  mj 
particular  ecclesiastical  arrangement  in  the  plan  of  the  buildii^.    Tbe 
common  type  of  the  day  seems  to  have  been  adhered  to  ;  one  recognized 
by  its  lower  as  weU  as  upper  chapel,  consisting  of  from  three  to  fotf 
bajTs,  vaulted  in  one  space,  without  aisles,  and  terminated  at  the  eist 
with  an  i^mc  of  three  or  more  sides.     The  exceptions   before  alluded 
to  in  the  plan  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  from  that  of  previcHis  and  coa- 
temporaneous  edifices,  is  the  introduetiQn  of  small  oratories.    In  the 
case  before  us,  they  present  themselves  as  smaU  recesses,  one  placed 
on  either  side  of  the  chapel  in  the  bays  next  to  which  the  apse  com- 
mences :  these  were  respectively  used  by  the  kings  and  qaeena  of  Fraaee. 
Such  oratories  are  found  in  all  buildings  of  subsequent  erectiflo  called 
Saintes  Chapelles,  as  indeed  in  very  many  other  ohapela  differently  de- 
dicated.   Fire-places  and  chimneys  attached  to  them,  were  introdoced 
into  these  oratories.     We  also  find  that  these  buildings  contained  a 
succession  of  chambers  one  placed  above  the  other,  the  whole  com- 
municating with  the  chapel  itself  by  means  of  a  small  staircase.    Tbe 
use  of  these  chambers  is  doubtless  obvious,  but  a  reference  to  tbe 
original  statute  of  foundation  of  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris,  and  ande 
by  S.  Louis,  will  show  us  the  exact  origin  of  this  arrangement;  be- 
sides odier  and  curious  information  connected  with  the  ose  of  ibe 
buildings  themselves  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  served. 

In  1248  S.  Louis  appointed  for  the  chapel  in  honoor  of  Goo  and 
the  Holy  Crown,  &ve  principal  or  master  chaplains,  priests;  each  « 
whom  was  to  have  i4ppointed  with  him  a  priest  or  sub-chaplaiB,  sad  a 
deacon  or  sub-deacon ;  three  churchwardens,  also  priestSrSiid  each  wih 
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his  deacon  or  8ul>-deacoii ;  one  of  the  master  chaplains  to  be  president, 
to  whom  the  others  were  to  be  obedient.  To  each  of  the  five  chaplains 
aad  to  each  of  the  three  wardens,  besides  offerings  and  endowments 
belonging  to  the  benefice,  an  annual  salary,  payable  half  yearly  on  All 
Soiots'  Ddy  and  the  Ascension,  of  25  livres  (parisis),  was  to  be  made ; — 
the  president  to  have  1 5  livres  additional. 

'llie  lights  for  the  chapel,  which  were  to  be  paid  for  out  of  certain 

offerings  and  ancient  rents,  were  specified  as  follows: — The  wardens 

were  to  provide  day  and  night  perpetually,  in  three  basons  of  silver, 

and  to  bum  before  the  high  altar,  three  wax  lights,  each  of  three 

pounds  weight ;  on   all  days,  not  being  feasts,  fuur  wax  lights,  at 

Vespers,  Matins,  and  the  High  Mass ;  on  Festivals  of  nine  chapters 

and  on  Sundays  six  wax  lights ;  on  semi- double  Festivals  eight  lights ; 

on  doubles  twelve^  and  on  annual  Festivals  twenty-four  lights,  each  of 

two  pounds  weight :  at  which  annual  Feasts  also,  as  well  as  on  all  days 

when  solemn  Mass  of  the  Holy  Relics  should  be  said,  twelve  additional 

wax  lights  were  to  bum  round  the  chasse  of  the  Holy  Relics  during 

the  celebration  of   Mass;   at  Matins,  and  at  the  first  and  second 

Vespers,  six  lights  to  be  on  one  side  and  six  on  the  other ;  the  same 

was  to  be  observed  every  time  solemn  Mass  should  be  celebrated  within 

the  octave  of  the  Susception  of  the  Holy  Gross,  the  Crown,  and  other 

relics. 

Then  as  to  the  windows  of  the  chapel,  provision  was  made  for  their 
repair,  &c.,  out  of  certain  offerings,  the  king  undertaking  for  himself 
and  his  successors  to  supply  all  deficiencies,  if  any,  in  the  funds  thus 
appropriated  for  lights  and  repairs. 

A  regulation  follows  providing  that  each  of  the  five  chaplains,  during 
hiB  week  of  office,  should  sleep  in  the  chapel,  together  with  the  three 
wardeoa,  who  were  to  lie  there  every  night,  that  perpetual  watch  might 
be  kept  around  the  holy  relics ;  the  chaplain  thus  in  waiting  to  receive 
a  recompense  of  three  livres  for  each  night,  and  in  case  of  absence 
from  lawful  causes,  he  was  to  provide  as  substitute  one  of  the  sub-chap- 
lains, who  in  that  case  was  to  receive  the  fee.  In  the  lower  chapel  a 
chaplain  or  sub-chaplain,  with  at  least  one  assistant,  was  to  perform 
the  divine  office  every  day. 

Enough  I  think  has  been  said  by  me  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  a 
class  of  ecclesiastical  edifices  which  arose  particularly  in  France  after 
the  consecration  of  the  Sainte  Ghapelle  in  Paris.  Our  own  S.  Stephen's 
chapel,  although  attached  to  the  Domus  Regis,  or  king's  house,  a 
building  exactly  resembling  the  Palais  du  Roi,  or  as  it  was  subsequently 
called,  Palais  de  Justice,  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
private  chapel  of  the  kings  of  England.  I  do  not  mean  by  this  asser- 
tion that  it  was  a  less  important  feature  in  the  residence  of  our  kings 
than  was  the  Sainte  ChapeUe  in  that  of  their  reigning  French  contem- 
poraries, but  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  S.  Louis's 
building  was  founded  and  dedicated  gave  to  it  a  singular  importance 
over  that  at  Westminster,  as  being  the  type  recognized  as  that  of  a 
very  numerous  and  beautiful  class  of  edifices. 

Tke  surchiteoture  of  the  Sainte  Ghapelle,  at  Paris,  i%  an  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  art  of  the  fizat  half  of  tiie  thirteenth  centniy.    It  is  very 
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difficult  to  aoderstaad  how  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres,  the  Archiepitcopal 
Chapel  at  Rheims,  and  the  Sainte  Chapelle  in  question  can  be  baildings 
of  the  same  epoch  ;  or  where  to  find  the  connecting  link  between  the 
severe  art  of  the  two  first- mentioned  works,  and  the  vigorous  ootbunt 
of  a  new  inspiration,  which  Montereau*s  buildings  display.  It  is  true  that 
his  genius  may  have  prematurely  developed  the  nascent  forms  obsenr- 
able  in  them ;  but  the  changes  in  the  treatment  of  the  mouldings,  and 
particularly  of  the  foliage  carving,  is  an  effort  beyond  the  genius  of  any 
man.  The  French  have  not  yet  attempted  to  solve  the  enigma ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  daily  increasing  attention  of  the  architects 
of  this  country  to  the  art  of  France  may  assist  sooner  or  later  in  de- 
ciphering it. 

Every  feature  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  is  so  well  known,  that  it  will  be 
needless  for  me  to  allude  further  to  them.  I  said,  however,  thatthb 
building  became  the  type  of  numerous  other  chapels,  the  remains  of 
which  are  scattered  over  France.  And  here  it  is  that  e  fact,  verj 
worthy  of  attentive  observation,  presents  itself. 

It  is  known  that  in  France  buildings  called  Palais  de  Justice  occur  ia 
other  cities  besides  Paris.  It  is  also  known  that  the  large  provinces, 
particularly  in  the  fourteenth  and  following  centuries,  were  governed 
by  princes  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  by  the  chief  nobility.  Thus  at 
Dijon  and  at  Lille,  during  this  period,  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  when 
not  in  Flanders,  resided  and  kept  their  courts,  and  had  ia  both  cities 
palaces  of  a  similar  character  to  that  at  Paris.  To  the  palace  at  Dijoa 
the  Dukes  summoned  the  estates  of  Burgundy,  which  province  they 
possessed  by  right  of  appanage.  At  Lille  they  assembled  those  oi 
Artois  and  Franche  Comf^,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  which  had  be- 
come vested  in  them  as  successors  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Counts  of 
Flanders.  The  Duke  de  Berri  also,  in  this  century,  poaseased  the 
county  of  Berri  by  right  of  appanage,  whilst  he  governed  Auvergne, 
Languedoc,  and  Poictiers  by  commission  from  the  King.  Thos  at 
Bourges  and  at  Riom  this  prince  built  entirely  new  palaces ;  and  st 
Toulouse  and  Poitiers  enlarged  others  which  had  belonged  to  the 
former  Counts  of  those  provinces. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given  to  prove  the  general  existence 
of  such  buildings  in  the  great  provinces  of  France  during  the  fifteenth 
century.  Thus  at  Aix  there  was  a  similar  palace  which  had  belonged 
to  the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  in  right  of  their  title  of  Counts  of  Provence ; 
and  at  Rennes  and  at  Nancy  there  were  two  others,  belonging  respec- 
tively to  the  Duke  of  Brittany  ^nd  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

Besides  being  residences,  these  buildings  were  also  the  seats  of  go- 
vernment of  the  respective  provinces ;  and  in  them  the  same  functions 
were  performed  as  were  performed  by  the  Kings  of  France  in  the  Palais 
de  Justice  at  Paris  :  and  in  this  similarity  of  name  and  application  the 
chapels  attached  to  them  formed  no  exception.  Each  one  was  caUed 
Sainte  Chapelle,  after  its  Paris  antitype ;  and,  for  the  reason  already 
assigned,  they  one  and  all  contained  and  were  dedicated  in  honour  of 
holy  relics. 

.  These  provincial  Saintes  Chapelles  had,  usually,  an  upper  and  lower 
chapel,  partook  exactly  of  the  same  plan,  had  oratories,  one  on  eitbtf 
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side,  and  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  keepers  of  the 
chapel.  In  the  oratory  of  that  at  Riom  are  fireplaces  and  chimneys. 
The  Museum  at  Bourges  contains  a  curious  model  of  the  now  destroyed 
example  attached  to  the  palace  in  that  city.  On  it  is  shown  a  fleche, 
^uch  as  we  now  see  on  the  chapel  at  Paris. 

In  the  internal  arrangements  of  these  buildings,  that  at  Paris  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  exact  arrangement  for  the  altars,  and  its  estrade  and 
circular  staircases ;  the  latter  of  these  are  parts  of  the  original  work. 

From  the  description  which  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  fittings  of 
the  Bourges  Chapel,  we  find,  commencing  from  the  west  end,  the  two 
first  bays  formed  the  avantchceur,  which  was  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  chapel  by  a  screen,  probably  of  wood,  since  the  doors  of  it,  which 
are  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral,  are  of  that  material.  On  either 
side  of  these  doors,  and  against  the  screen,  there  stood  an  altar. 

The  next  two  bays  of  the  chapel  formed  the  chceur,  and  ranged  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  it  were  some  beautiful  wooden  stalls.  The 
tomb  of  the  Duke  de  Berri,  erected  to  him  by  his  nephew,  Charles  VII.. 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chceur,  and  protected  by  a  grille  of 
iron.  The  two  tribunes  or  oratories  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Berri 
occupied  the 'fifth  bay  on  either  side  of  the  chapel;  and  somewhere  in 
this  part  were  placed  the  sedilia,  which  are  now  In  one  of  the  churches 
of  the  town. 

Under  the  keystone  of  the  vaulting  of  the  apse  stood  the  high  altar, 
having  a  doasel  or  retable  decorated  with  a  picture.  A  small  circular 
wooden  staircase,  about  4  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter,  with  fourteen  steps,  is 
said  to  have  stood  behind  this  altar.  This  may  have  been  the  stair- 
case to  the  estrade,  or  receptacle  for  one  or  more  chasses  containing 
the  holy  relics,  as  in  the  Sainte  Chapelle  at  Paris.  Under  the  east  win- 
dow of  the  apse  was  placed  another  altar,  called  Autel  de  N6tre  Dame 
la  Blanche,  on  which  stood  a  statue  of  our  Lady  in  white  marble. 

On  either  side  of  the  altar  were  life-size  statues  of  the  Duke  de  Berri 
and  of  his  wife,  kneeling,  with  a  priedieu  to  each  of  them.  These 
statues  were  coloured  and  gilded,  and  are  now  in  the  lady  chapel 
of  the  cathedral. 


S.  ALBAN'6  ABBEY  TO  BE  RESTORED. 

To  a  disinterested  spectator — if  such  a  thing  there  be — the  progress  in 
England  of  the  movement  to  the  support  of  which  our  pens  have  been 
devoted,  must  seem  a  very  strange  one.  It  is  in  many  respects  a  move- 
ment from  below.  Authorities,  secular  and  ecclesiastical,  have  for  the 
aat  twenty  years,  exerted  themselves  with  singular  zeal  to  crush 
t;  but  yet  it  thrives  by  being  trod  upon.  Ministers  and  bishops, 
senators  and  journalists,  agreeing  in  no  other  thing,  unite  to  snub 
he  luckless  ritualist.  And  a  sense  of  despair  may  well  overwhelm 
hose  who  judge  of  a  movement's  strength  by  its  court  favour  or 
Parliamentary  interest.     But  all  the  while  churches  increase  and  mul- 
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tiply  :  their  architecture  is  daily  purer,  their  arrangements  more  oonect, 
their  ritual  less  tainted  with  Puritan  simplicity ;  and  every  now  and 
then  some  hearty  expression  of  feeling,  some  wide  movement,  reveals 
the  depth  to  which  Catholic  truth,  and  its  hest  exponent  Catholic  art, 
has  penetrated  the  educated  strata  of  society. 

A  fair,  though  by  no  means  unusual  instance  of  this  progressiixi,  is 
the  success  which  within  a  very  brief  time  has  attended  Uie  efforts  that 
have  been  made  within  the  last  few  months  to  restore  to  its  early  gran- 
deur the  Abbey  Church  of  S.  Alban'a.  It  so  chanced,  that  in  the 
course  of  last  autumn  the  inhabitants  of  that  ancient  and  immaculate 
borough  were  induced  by  the  example  of  their  betters  to  decline  to  re- 
new the  church-rate.  The  Abbey  had  for  many  years  mainly  depended 
upon  this  resource  for  its  repair ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  for  the 
slowness  with  which  it  was  permitted  to  decay.  It  now  became  plain 
that,  unless  active  steps  were  taken  to  avert  such  a  disgrace,  this  glo- 
rious monument  would  go  the  way  of  Glastonbury  and  Melrose.  The 
worthy  rector.  Dr.  Nicholson,  who  had  for  many  years  battled  against 
the  decay  with  such  inadequate  means  aa  were  within  his  reach,  re- 
solved that  the  responsibility  of  such  a  catastrophe,  if  occur  it  must, 
should  not  rest  with  him ;  and  in  conjunction  with  another  zealoos 
clergyman  of  the  same  town,  Mr.  Southwell,  betook  himself  to  a  public 
appeal  for  aid.  He  did  not  confine  his  objects  to  the  mere  repair  of  the 
fabric.  It  was  evident  that  if  the  design  went  no  further  than  this, 
any  subscription  must  be  a  mere  temporary  measure.  The  causes  of 
decay  constantly  at  work,  would  soon  again  crumble  what  the  zeal  of 
contributors  had  replaced ;  and  it  was  idle  to  hope  that  the  neighbourhood 
would  permanently  accept  the  burden  of  periodically  repairing  a  build- 
ing so  much  too  vast  for  any  parochial  purposes.  The  church  must  re- 
ceive a  status,  and  be  connected  with  the  feelings  of  a  population,  cor- 
responding to  its  size.  It  was  only  aa  a  cathedral,  that  its  permanent 
maintenance  could  be  hoped  for.  Dr.  Nicholson  therefore  asked  that 
a  sufficient  sum  of  money  should  be  raised  to  fit  it  for  that  purpose. 
The  appeal  was  in  the  first  instance  confined  to  the  county,  where  it 
was  received  with  wonderful  favour.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement,  and  it  soon  numbered  Peers  and 
M.P.s  in  plenty  among  its  supporters.  A  meeting  was  held  in  S. 
Alban's.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  took  the  chair  :  and  all  the  magnates 
of  the  county  were  there.  The  usual  amount  of  speech-making  was 
gone  through,  and  the  usual  number  of  truisms  in  the  shape  of  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  ;  but  the  meeting  was  unmistakeably  influentia], 
and  as  enthusiastic  as  influential  meetings  generally  think  it  decent  to 
be.  Sentiments  respecting  the  valuable  influence  of  architectore,  the 
honour  due  to  S.  Alban,  and  the  necessity  of  a  multiplication  of  sees* 
which  twenty  years  ago  would  have  been  denounced  as  IVactariao, 
were  cheered  to  the  echo. 

The  most  noticeable  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  a  report  which 
had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  which  was  read  in  egtmio  to 
the  meeting.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  more  than  give  a  aketch  of 
this  very  able  paper ;  but  it  has  been  published  for  the  committee  of 
restoration,  (Anatio,  Hertford)  and  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  all  who 
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with  to  be  told  in  language  singularly  nervous  and  elear,  what  S.  Alban^t 
hu  been  and  what  it  may  be.  The  paper  starts  with  a  summary  of 
the  Abbey's  early  history,  its  foundation  under  Gonstantine,  its  re- 
boiiding  by  Oflfa,  and  the  execution  of  the  vast  fabric  which  now  exists 
by  rbe  early  Nonnan  abbots.  Mr.  Scott  then  gives  a  sketch  of  its  pe- 
culiar architectural  beauties ;  and  points  out  the  perfect  series  of  spe- 
eifflens  which  every  Christian  style  has  contributed  to  its  fabrio. 

**  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that  its  walls  are  composed  of  materials  from 
aocient  Roman  vtmctures  (probably  including  also  those  of  the  Church  erected 
under  Constantine),  tind  that  several  architectural  fragments  remain  of  un- 
doubted Saxon  date, — we  have  in  the  building — lst«  a  specimen  on  a  vast 
sale  of  the  earliest  Norman  Architecture  forming  the  great  bulk  of  the  build* 
lag,  indading  also  the  great  central  tower ;  we  bsTCt  secondly,  an  extremely 
beiiitifal  specimen  of  the  later  and  more  enriched  Norman*  in  the  passage  or 
'slype'  as  the  extremity  of  the  southern  transept;  thirdly,  we  have,  in  the 
incipient  works  in  the  west  front,  including  probably  the  three  beautiful 
western  porches,  works  of  the  earliest  Pointed  architecture,  executed  in  the 
days  of  Ring  John  ;  and  in  conjunction  with  these,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
nave,  we  have  a  majestic  specimen  of  the  same  style  in  its  fuller  developement» 
executed  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  fourthly,  we  have  in  the  choir  a  highly 
finished  work  of  the  end  of  the  same  reign, — evincing  the  rapid  developement 
and  refinement  of  the  art  at  that  period ;  and  adjoining  this,  in  the  half-ruined 
eastern  aisle,  is  a  truly  exquisite  specimen  of  the  same  style  slightly  more  ad- 
vanced, and  probably  executed  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  I.    In  the  nave 
sgsin,  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  south  side,  we  have  a  most  noble  and  mag- 
nificent specimen  belonging  probably  to  the  close  of  the  same  reign ;  and  in 
the  exqnisite  Lady  Chapel,  we  have  the  middle-pointed  or  decorated  style  in 
ha  fbllest  developement ;  while  lastly,  in  the  monumental  chapels  of  Abbots 
Wheathampstead  and  RamriHge,  and  of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Grlouoester,  and 
in  the  magnificent  altar  screen — rivalling  and  closely  resembling  that  at  Win- 
chester— we  have  splendid  specimens  of  the  closing  period  of  Gothic  Archi* 
tecture :  and,  unfortunately,  in  many  insertions  into  ths  older  work,  we  see 
Dumerons  instances  of  the  decline  which  preceded  its  final  extinction.     1  doobt 
whether  any  cathedral  in  England  can  show  a  more  perfect  series  than  the 
shove." 

The  writer  then  enlarges  at  some  length  on  the  fitness  of  the  church 

for  the  purposes  of  a  cathedral.     It  so  happens  that,  quite  accidentally. 

S.  Albaa*8  has  some  features  singularly  well  adaptedfor  the  peculiar  ritual 

of  the  English  Church.    Most  of  our  cathedrds,  by  their  structure  and 

their  proportion,  proclaim  their  origin  under  the  reign  of  the  monastic 

system.  The  huge  choirs  and  the  distant  altars  were  meant  for  times  when 

Doae  but  the  abbot  or  prior  and  the  monks  of  the  adjacent  monastery 

took  an  active  part  in  the  service.   For  them  the  choir  was  sufficient,  and 

no  more  than  sufficient.     The  laity,  who  if  they  had  heard,  would  not 

have  nnderatood,  were  thought  to  be  amply  accommodated  in  the  nave. 

But  those  times  have  paaaed  away.    The  monks  have  disappeared :  the 

long  procession  of  priests  has  dwindled  down  too  often  to  two  or 

three  clergy  and  the  choir- men.     The  vast  choirs  would  be  desolate 

and  untenanted  but  for  the  boxes  in  which  the  families  of  dignitaries 

delight  to  entomb  their  devotion.    They  are  far  too  large  for  the  clergy, 

far  too  BiiiaU  for  the  masa  of  the  laity.    Their  naves  meanwhile  have 

become  a  byword  of  naelesaness,  which  is  being  but  ak>wly  aadpaxtiaUy 

voi.«    XVXI.  K   K 
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pufged  duong^  the  ameliorations  of  Ely  and  one  or  two  other  draidio. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  choir-singers,  no  longer  sustained,  at  least  on 
week-days,  hy  the  stimnlas  and  ^e  check  of  a  large  attentiTe  oongre- 
gation,  have  snhsided  into  the  droning  humdrum  which  makes  the  ca- 
tiiedral  daily  service  so  often  disgraceful  alike  to  art  and  to  the  Choich. 
The  choirs  were  built  for  the  old  service :  they  have  been  wrerted  to 
the  new ;  and  the  result  has  been  damaging  both  to  the  ritual  and  to 
the  buildings.  New  wine  has  been  put  into  the  old  bottles;  and  both 
have  been  destroyed. 

Although  however,  this  general  rule  applies  to  S..  Alban*8,  yet  in  iti 
actual  condition  of  absolute  denudation  as  to  medieval  fittings,  meani 
exist  for  a  re-fitting,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  compass  in  a  cathedni 
where  old  choral  arrangements  still  partially  exist,  l^e  shortness  of  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  cross  makes  it  a  matter  of  perfect  ease  to  divideoff 
from  the  ancient  choir  so  much  as  is  required  for  the  actual  odebntiA 
of  the  present  English  Offices ;  and  to  reclaim  for  congregationsl  me 
the  superfluous  residue  by  converting  that  into  a  working  nave.  Mr. 
Scott  thus  describes  the  arrangement  which  he  contemplates : — 

"  The  form  of  the  space  between  the  eastern  and  western  Bereens  ii  (ai  b« 
been  several  times  pointed  out)  eminently  calculated  for  the  re-amageaestt 
suited  to  our  present  reouirements.  It  embraces  a  cross,  of  which  the 
eastern  arm  is  about  sixty  feet  in  length — a  size  well  fitted  to  fonn  a  good 
practical  choir,  suited  to  our  existing  usea— while  the  space  below  the  tostf, 
and  onwards  to  the  western  screen,  with  the  whole,  or  portions,  of  the  two 
trsnsepts,  will  form  a  good  nave,  capable  of  containing  a  veiy  considenbk 
congregation :  probably  exceeding  that  which  is  provided  for  in  any  other  d 
our  Cathedrals  in  which  the  choir  screens  are  retained.  The  pnljBt  heinf 
placed  (as  now)  against  one  of  the  eastern  piers  of  the  tower,  would  comwwM 
a  complete  view  of  all  the  arms  of  the  cross,  and  the  whole  would  form,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  the  most  perfect  and  consistent  Cathedral  anrangementt  is 
England." 

Thus  then  the  new  Cathedral  (for  practical  purposes)  would  he 
exactly  conterminous  with  the  old  monks*  choir  and  sanctuary,  stoppcni 
short  at  8.  Cuthbert's  screen,  while  the  renuuning  nave  would  in  poist 
of  foot,  sink  into  the  condition  of  a  huge  narthex,  or,  to  speak  im* 
ecdesiologically,  would  stand  there  for  ornament  and  not  for  use. 

Mr.  Scott  next  proceeds  to  describe  in  detail  the  arrangements  sad 
restorations  which  the  conversion  of  the  Abbey  into  a  Cathedral  woaU 
involve.    The  fittings  would  of  course,  have  to  be  entirely  recast 

"To  so  more  into  detaO :  the  refittings  woold  consist  of  a  new  altar  tsUe 
of  suitable  design,  with  proper  coverings  and  apportenanoes ;  an  episcoial 
throne  of  becoming  dignity;  canofned  stalls  for  the  Dean,  Sab-dean,  nd 
Chapter,  with  desks  and  subsellse  in  front  and  all  requisite  pnmsioo  for  the 
Vicars  choral  and  choristers;  a  low  choir  screen  of  open  metal-wcfk  seroM 
the  eastern  arch  of  the  tower,  and  all  the  minor  requirements  of  cfaonl  l^ 
rangement ;  a  new  organ,  so  placed  and  constructed  as  to  be  an  omamcnt  ra* 
ther  than  an  obstruction,  and  conveniently  arranged  both  for  the  choir  vA 
the  congregation ;  and  a  handsome  new  pulpit  (perhaps  of  Pnrbeek  marbk); 
and  oak  seats  throughout  the  part  to  be  occupied  by  the  congr^ation  with 
requisite  screens  to  sever  this  trom  the  parts  not  so  used.*' 
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^  Bat  these  anangeinents  would  form  far  the  smalleot  and  easiest  por- 
tion of  the  undertaking.    The  entire  repair  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
church,  both  as  respects  the  security  of  the  fabric,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  decoradons,  would  be  indispensable  :  and  in  the  execution  of  this 
work,  Mr.  Scott  will  be  met  by  a  difficulty  which  he  notices  at  some 
length,  and  which  we  think  he  will  find  that  he  has  in  no  degree  over- 
rated.   In  all  restorations  the  restorer  has  two  objects  to  gain,  which 
ve  hard  to  gain  together.     He  has  to  turn  out  a  beautiful  work,  and 
at  the  tame  time,  to  preserve  details  unsightly,  perhaps,  to  the  eye*  but 
whose  value  Ilea  in  the  old  associations  which  breathe  around  them.     He 
haa  two  sets  of  critics  to  conciliate,  whose  views  are  not  only  not  coin- 
cident, but  absolutely  contradictory.     He  mnst  gratify  at  once  the  ar- 
chitect and  the  archaeologist.    The  architect  pure  and  simple  would  not 
^leiate  a  rough  surface*  or  a  lichened  edge,  or  an  angle  rounded  by 
time :  the  true-blue  archeeologist  of  the  old  school  worships  ghastly 
colours,  and  undecypherable  carving,  and  tracery  mouldered  into  a  row 
of  tcraggy  stumps.    The  line  between  these  classes  is  hard  to  draw ; 
&nd  he  who  draws  it  the  most  equitably,  will  most  exactly  combine  the 
^lest  amount  of  abuse  from  both. 

Whatever  the  difficulties,  however,  they  will  have  to  be  faced,  llie 
neglect  of  centuries,  or,  still  worse,  the  vandalism  which  has  been  suf- 
fered at  various  times  to  "  improve",  the  Abbey,  make  the  restoration 
of  the  whole  of  the  eastern  part,  at  least,  inevitable ;  and  will  render  it 
&  matter  of  no  small  labour  and  expense.  The  interior  of  the  choir  is 
decayed  in  many  places ;  its  fine  details  have  been  wantonly  mutilated ; 
the  ceilings  of  the  transepts  and  lantern  were  rudely  painted  in  the 
>eTenteenth  century,  and,  as  they  are  in  bad  condition,  must  be  re- 
painted ;  the  roofs  of  the  choir  require  thorough  repair ;  there  are  Nor- 
man decorations  to  be  retraced,  mutilated  piers  to  be  restored,  vestries 
to  be  re-erected ;  many  of  the  foundations,  weakened  by  time,  require 
repair ;  and  the  whole  building  has  to  be  drained.  Taking  all  these 
works  together,  Mr.  Scott  does  not  place  the  cost  at  less  than  £18,000. 
TbiB  startling  announcement  is  followed  by  a  description  of  some  of 
the  restorations  of  which  an  architect's  fancy,  indeed,  may  dream,  but 
for  which  the  most  sanguine  projector  cannot  really  hope. 

"  Snch  would  he  the  external  restoration  of  the  beantifol  clerestories  of  the 
nave,  now  tadly  decayed ;  possibly^  the  restoration  of  the  magnificent  western 
portals~(thiM,  however,  would  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty) ;  the  general  re- 
storation of  the  nave ; — and,  should  ever  the  exquisite  eastern  Chapels  hap- 
pily be  restored  to  the  church,  Uieir  thorough  reparation  would  come  undfer 
the  same  category." 

Then  follows,  in  conclusion,  a  vigorous  anathema  on  the  desecrators 
of  the  ancient  chapels. 

"At  present,  the  state  of  the  chapels  intervening  between  the  choir  and  the 
lady  chapel,  is  a  standing  disgrace,  not  only  to  S.  Alban's,  but  to  the  country 
at  Urge.  That  a  building,  so  exquisite  in  its  design  and  details,  should,  year 
after  year,  be  left  in  a  state  of  worse  than  ruin ;  exposed  to  wanton  and  ruthless 
mutilation,  till  it  is  now  difficult  accurately  to  trace  out  the  design  of  the  lovely 
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•r^iteetanl  deeoitftioiM  ones  ItHriicd  upon  it,  mad  with  *  pablie  footway 
actnaUy  cairied  thron^b  the  midit  of  it,  is  one  of  the  moR  mckoeholy  ptoob 
of  the  low  ebb  to  whidi  teite  and  good  feeiing  had  fallep,  which  I  have  ever 
witnessed." 

As  the  credit  due  to  this  specimen  of  "  taste  and  good  feeling**  was 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  good  people  of  S.  Alban's,  this  was  bold 
language  to  use  in  the  town-hall.  But  nether  these  wholeaome 
truUis  nor  the  sum  that  was  asked  of  them  damped  the  ardour  of  the 
meeting.  Between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds  were  collected 
in  the  room ;  and  since  that  time  the  subscriptions  have  reached  neariy 
£10,000.  In  short,  it  has  become  evident  enough  that  the  movement 
embodies  a  strong  and  general  feeling ;  and,  as  fto*  as  popular  snpport 
can  carry  it,  will  be  a  success. 

The  blow,  so  well  struck  upon  diat  occasion,  has  been  very  juifi* 
ciously  repeated.  On  S.  Albui*s  day  (June  17t!i)  anodier  gathering 
enlivened  the  dull  old  abbey  town.  A  congress  of  various  architectural 
iocieties — to  which  our  own  sent  its  representatives — assembled  within 
the  Church's  walls  to  listen  again  to  Mr.  Scott.  On  this  occasion  he 
dwelt  not  so  much  on  what  was  to  be  done,  as  on  what  was  left  ol 
older  enterprise,  and  in  a  peripatetic  lecture  very  feUcitously  gave 
connection  and  life  to  the  architectural  history  of  the  abbey.  The 
neighbourhood  again  collected  in  considerable  numbers,  and  vi^e  make 
no  doubt  that  that  day's  gathering  tended  to  keep  up,  if  not  increase, 
the  prevailing  interest. 

One  mistake — we  trust  it  will  not  be  a  fatal  one — was,  we  fear, 
committed  in  drawing  up  the  original  project.  In  the  resoIutioDS 
which  were  passed  by  ihe  meeting,  they  have  made  all  the  subscriptiQiis 
conditional  on  their  success  in  obtaining  for  S.  Alban's  the  dignity  of 
a  see.  Now  it  requires  no  prophet  to  teU  how  such  a  proposition  win 
be  received  by  the  present  government ;  and,  wliatever  might  have  been 
the  chances  in  April,  the  probabilities  now  of  any  immediate  change, 
still  more  of  any  immediate  change  for  the  better,  are  about  as  great  as 
the  probabilities  of  a  voluntary  abdication  on  the  part  of  tiie  Bmpefor 
of  the  French.  We  cannot,  therefore,  refrain  from  expressing  cor 
regret  that  the  restoration  of  S.  Alban*8  to  its  olden  beauty  should 
have  been  consigned  to  the  domain  of  political  contingencies.  We  fear 
that  the  projectors  of  this  scheme  will  find  that  in  grasping  at  so  much 
they  have  abandoned  all.  Hey  have  linked  the  living  to  the  dca4-'« 
practicable  and  laudable  undertaking  to  the  dream  (for  it  is  too  good 
Io  be  nu;>re)  of  ecclesiastical  reformers. 
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8BG0KD   KOTICB. 

Wi  have  abeady  brought  under  our  reader's  attention  the  rich  feast  of 
eccleiiological  lore  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Fergusson^s 
Handbook  of  Architecture.     Of  the  various  books  into  which  the  work 
'    is  divided,  not  the  least  interesting  is  the  eighth,  devoted  to  the  me- 
dieval architecture  of  the  British  Islands.     Of  course  our  author  starts 
with  Saxon,  in  which  we  are  compelled  to  state,  that  he  is  rather  pro« 
vokiogly  brief.     He  refers  to  Edmer's  account  of  the  original  Saxon 
Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  as  the  only  sufficiently  dear  description  left, 
by  which  we  can  judge  of  such  churches.    Surely  some  reference  might 
have  been  made  to  the  additional  elucidation  given  by  Eddius*  much 
earlier  notices  of  S.  Wilfrid's  important  works  at  Ripon.    We  may  also 
ask  why  Brixworth  is  overlooked.  Earls  Barton  being  the  only  build* 
ing  referred  to  by  name.     On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Fergusson's  discussion 
on  Norman  is  very  full  and  accurate,— commencing  with  the  magni- 
fceat  church  of  Canterbury,  in  reference  to  which  Mr.  Fergusson 
starts  the  bold  idea  that  Bedcett's  crown  is  the  rebuilding  of  the  old 
Saxon  Baptistery.     In  reply,  we  should  dwell  upon  those  remarkable 
instances  of  the  round  Eastern  Chapel  at  S.  Benigne  Dijon,  Charroux, 
&c.,  which  Mr.  Fergusson  has  so  felicitously  illustrated  in  a  passage 
which  we  extracted  with  the  accompanying  plan  in  our  former  notice. 
We  wish  he  had  alluded,  in  reference  to  this  church,  to  the  evident 
marika  of  Cloniac  influence  which  the  complex  arrangements  of  the 
east  end  indicate :  while  at  the  same  time  a  remaikabie  diatinction  ex- 
ists between  this  and  all  the  greater  French  churches, — the  absence  of 
radiating^  eastern  chapels,    llhe  same  difference  exists,  though  not  to 
lo  noticeable  an  extent,  at  Norwich. 

We  can  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Fergusson  in  considering  that  the 
GkJilee  at  Durham  renders  that  Cathedral  "  something  like  a  German 
Ap^e  Church  in  plan."  In  the  first  place,  the  double  apse  of  the  Ger- 
man church  was  a  large  constructional  feature, — while  the  Galilee  of 
Dnrham  is  a  comparativdy  diminutive  after- thought ;  singularly  defident 
in  height,  only  built  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  antecedent  west  door,  and 
inaooeaaible  to  the  remaining  church  exeept  throngh  an  insignificant 
side  door,  hi  the  second  place,  the  western  apse  of  a  German  church 
has  its  altar  westward,  while  that  of  the  Durham  Chapel  stands  east- 
ward,  bloddng  up  the  aforesud  door. 

W^e  qnite  endorse  Mr.  Fergusson's  admiration  of  Westminster 
Abbey, — a  building  which  is  now  seen  under  all  possible  disadvantages 
froDi  the  barbaroos  paring  down  and  reconstruction  which  age  after  age 
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had  infiieted  on  every  square  foot  of  the  exterior.  We  are  likewiie 
much  pleased  with  the  tribute  which  he  pays  to  the  too  geoeraUy  neg- 
lected beauty  of  flowing  tracery,  about  which  he  observes  that  "  cer- 
tainly the  most  beauti^l  windows  in  England  are  so  constructed;" 
that  of  Carlisle  being  selected  for  especial  commendation,  and,  next  to 
it.  the  one  in  the  south  transept  of  Lincoln.  However,  as  is  justly 
observed,  **  This  style  too  had  its  difficulties.  In  inferior  hands  it  be- 
came ill- proportioned  and  unmeaning.  like  all  that  is  best  and  hi^est 
in  art.  it  requires  the  highest  class  of  minds  to  cultivate  it  successfoliy. 
Another  objection  was,  that  what  it  gained  in  design  over  the  circulir 
style,  it  lost  in  construction."  This  disadvantage  did  not  apply  to 
windows  like  that  of  Carlisle :  still,  it  was  a  real  objection,  and  hence 
g^w  up  the  Perpendicular,  of  which  we  cannot  speak  as  Mr.  Fergusson 
does,  when  he  says  that  "  the  misfortune  of  the  Perpendicular  style 
was  that  it  fell  on  evil  days.  Used  as  it  was  at  first,  or  as  it  m^t 
in  a  better  age  have  become,  it  may  be  considered  nearly  as  the  per- 
fection of  tracery."  No  doubt  it  was  a  clever  feat  of  mechanical  con- 
trivance, but  in  that  mechanism  how  much  of  beauty  was  for  ever  lost! 

We  again  find  ourselves  in  accord  with  our  writer  when  he  designates 
the  internal  eflfect  of  York  Minster  as  '*  poor  and  devoid  of  grandeur.** 
This  may  indeed,  we  should  say,  be  now  assumed  as  the  general  ver- 
dict on  that  once  so  much  over  vaunted  Cathedral.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Fergusson's  appreciation  of  that  *'  most  beautiful  and  origmal 
design,"  the  central  part  of  Ely  Cathedral,  is  thoroughly  well  de- 
served :  although  we  cannot  at  all  predicate  as  he  does  that  the  oentisl 
lantern  of  an  English  Cathedral  is  the  "  bathos  of  the  style,**  and  what 
"  though  possessing  exaggerated  height,  gave  neither  space  nor  digniCy 
to  the  principal  feature.*'  Undoubtedly  Alan  of  Wabingham's 
octagon  was  a  true  stroke  of  genius,  a  glorious  developement  of  the 
antecedently  existing  feature,— -4>ut  that  feature  had  merits  of  its  own 
which  his  work  did  but  develope,  and  the  want  of  which  makes  itself 
painfully  felt  in  large  continental  churches. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has,  we  hardly  know  wherefore,  taken  upaome  stroi^ 
feelings  against  vaulting. 

**  A  Gothic  vault  depends  for  its  preservation  wholly  on  the  wooden  roof 
that  covers  it  Remove  this,  and  in  a  few  years  exposure  to  the  weatiier  de> 
strays  a  stmcture  never  meant  to  be  so  expcned.  On  the  oUier  hand,  it  wmd 
be  recollected  that  the  thrust  of  the  vault  is  always  tending  to  tear  ^ 
edifice  in  pieces,  and  that  more  than  half  the  expense  of  a  Go&ie  drarch  m 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  counteracting  this  thrust.  It  becomes  vny  <pieft- 
tionable  whether  the  space,  the  lightness,  and  the  constructive  propriety  that 
would  have  been  attained  by  the  omission  of  the  false  oeilmg,  would  not  have 
given  rise  to  fer  more  beauty  than  was  obtained  by  its  adopticm.  It  is  per- 
haps too  late  to  tiy  and  settle  the  question  now,  as  the  experiment  has  never 
been  feirly  made.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  one  of  die  pne- 
tices  adopted  by  the  English  architecturci  under  foreb;n  influence,  waa  as  grest 
a  ttustake  as  could  be  committed, — that  I  mean,  or  forming  imitation  stone 
vaults  entirely  of  wood.  As  before  mentioned,  York  is  so  roofed,  ao  is  the 
choir  of  Winchester,  and,  worse  than  either,  so  is  the  splendid  octagon  si 
Ely. 

"  Some  have  supposed  that  these  were  merely  temponry  eipe£aBti»  and 
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that  it  wu  intended  to  replace  them  at  lome  futuie  pMeriod  by  stone  roofs  in 
the  tame  form.  I  am  much  more  inclined  to  consider  them  merely  as  a 
mode  in  which  the  English  carried  out  a  foreign  invention  which  had  m  pro- 
cess of  time  come  to  1^  considered  an  indispensable  part  of  every  first  class 
church.  One  of  their  own  beautiful  timber  roofs  would  have  been  preferablCf 
but  even  in  the  middle  ages  some  mistakes  were  made." — P.  880,  1. 

This  passage  seems  to  ns  to  involve  numerous  fallacies  with  one 
truth,  however  exaggeratedly  stated ;  namely,  the  tendency  of  vaulting 
to  spread  itself  out,  unless  resisted  by  the  counter  thrust  of  flying  but- 
tresses.   The  number  of  vaults  still  existing  in  ruins  when  not  thrown 
down  by  violence,  long  after  the  wooden  roof  haa  totally  perished,  is  a 
strong  argument  against  the  statement  with  which  the  quotation  com- 
mences. This  very  book  gives  us  woodcuts  of  the  groined  roof  at  Melrose 
Abbey,  in  confirmation  of  the  assertion :  while  in  cases  where  the  vault  haa 
perished,  it  has  not  been,  we  believe,  so  much  from  mechanical  causes  in 
the  construction  itself,  as  from  the  dripping  of  rain  and  the  standing  of 
water  in  the  valleys — causes  as  potent  (and  more  so)  to  destroy  a  wooden 
loof  exposed  to  storms,  or  containing  cavities  in  which  water  can  stag- 
nate. The  vault  of  the  cathedral  at  Seville  has,  we  believe,  stood  uninjured 
for  ages,  though  unprotected  by  any  external  roof.    A  wooden  vault, 
painted  to  imitate  stone,  is  of  course  to  be  considered  as  a  sham ;  but 
when»  as  in  the  eastern  limb  of  S.  Alban's,  it  is  honestly  painted  upon  as 
wood,  we  are  totaUy  at  a  loss  to  see  what  legitimate  objection  can  lie 
to  this  peculiar  manipulation  of  planks.     Mr.  Fergusson,  on  his  side, 
foreshadows  the  possibility  of  an  exclusive  attention  to  wooden  roofs  in 
England  having  produced  effects  of  size  as  yet  unrivalled.     In  reply, 
we  can  only  express  our  excessive  doubt  how  far  a  gorgeous  cathedral, 
of  a  height  we  will  assume  greater  than  that  of  either  Cologne  or 
Beauvais,  (for  this  is  what  the  argument  requires,)  could  have  been 
adequately  capped  by  a  wooden  roof,  even  of  a  richness  greater  than 
Norfolk  or  Somersetshire  can  anywhere  display. 

Mr.  Fergusson  concludes  the  second  chapter  of  this  book  with  an 

elaborate  comparison  between  French  and  English  cathedrals,  much  to 

the  advantage  of  the  latter.     We  much  regret  that  its  length  forbids 

our  quoting  it  in  extenso  :  not  that  we  give  in  our  adherence  to  it,  but 

as  a  statement  at  once  eloquent  and  able  of  its  side  of  the  question. 

The   cathedrals  of  France,  we  are  told,  "owing  to  their  excess  of 

height,  always  appear  short,*'  and  there  is  "  generally  a  look  of  frailty 

about  them  ;*'  while  "  there  is  always  a  look  of  solidity  and  calm  repose 

about  our  cathedrals  which  quite  satisfies  the  mind.*'     We  can  but 

meet  this  assertion  with  the  expression  of  a  contrary  conviction,  and 

the  regret  that  the  element  of  height  with  us  is  so  deficient.     In  Mr. 

Fergusson's  next  item  of  English  superiority  we  are  far  more  disposed 

to  agree,  viz.,  the  sky-line  produced  by  our  central  towers.     However, 

we  must  recall  his  attention  to  his  antecedent  condemnation  of  internal 

lanterns,  the  necessary  correlatives  of  the  former.     On  the  other  hand, 

we  cannot  admit  that  the  '*  enormous  roofs  "  of  the  French  churches 

"oTerpower  and  crush  everything  below  them."     The  question  of 

longer  or  shorter  transepts  is  one  on  which  a  great  deal  can  be  said  on 

either  side.    Yet  we  cannot  allow  an  absence  of  pinnacles  and  flying 
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buttresses  to  pass  as  adrantageoos  to  outline,  and  dieir  pieseooe  to  be 
designated  as  that  of  "  expedients  to  keep  the  building  from  fJaUiag.*' 
Undoubtedly  this  was  their  mechanical  object ;  but  art  has  glorified  the 
needs  first  created  by  constructional  exigencies.  Mr.  Feigusson.  hov- 
ever,  only  sees  in  them  "  flutter  and  perplexity." 

He  then  goes  on  to  advance  a  clever,  but  hardly  convincmg  plea  for 
the  8Uperi(Hity  of  Salisbury  as  a  typal  English  church,  over  A]iueos,u 
the  example  of  one  in  France :  namely,  that  whereas  Aodens  ooven 
71,000  square  feet,  and  Salisbury  only  55.000,  and  the  fomier  oes- 
sures  1 52  feet  in  height,  and  Sarum  only  85  feet,  therefore  "  the  cobic 
contents  of  Amiens  are  at  least  double  those  of  Salisbury,  and  tbe 
labour  and  cost  bestowed  upon  it  must  have  been  more  thui  doable. 
Thus,  in  making  a  comparison  between  the  two,  the  fair  mode  ia  to 
ask  whether  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  is  finer  than  Salisbnry  would 
be  if  at  least  twice  as  large  as  it  is/*    The  answer  to  this  is  feiy 
simple.     Why  did  the  English  builders,  when  they  meant  to  do  tiieir 
best,  produce  what,  on  the  showing  of  an  advocate,  cost  only  hslf  « 
much  labour  and  money  as  the  French  rival  ?    Labour  and  eost  are  bat 
the  means  to  the  end  of  a  good  building.     Every  littie  paiish  dmreb, 
if  so  much  labour  and  cost  had  been  spent  upon  it  as  to  have  made 
it  as  large  and  as  ornate  as  Amiens  or  Salisbury,  might  have  been 
equal,  or  might  have  been  superior  to  them ;  only,  the  labour  and  eoit 
were  not  given,  and  so  the  village  church  remains  what  it  is.   Mr. 
Fergusson  follows  out  the  same  cubic  system  of  comparison  as  between 
Cologne  and  Lichfield  cathedrals,  and  then  continues  very  felidtottiy 
to  show  the  greater  good  fortune  of  the  French  architects  in  hsvio$ 
built  "  all  their  greatest  and  best  cathedrals  d'tm  nul  jet,**    Oar  own 
cathedrals,  on  the  other  hand,  "generally  dragged  on  throng  twotf 
three  centuries  ;'*  the  result  of  which  is,  in  Mr.  Ferguaaon's  eyes,  to 
''  give  them  a  certain  degree  of  historical  interest,  and  also  in  some  is* 
stances  a  pictureaqueness  of  effect,  the  value  of  which  cannot  be  denied; 
but  it  destroys  their  value  as  architectural  compositions,  and  prensts 
their  competing,  on  anything  like  fair  terms,  with  the  great  eontiaeotd 
examples.**     Has  Mr.  Fergusson  sufficiently  considered  how  fertbeae 
statements  must  be  assumed  to  modify  his  commendation  of  the  safs- 
riority  of  the  English  cathedrals  as  to  their  general  outline  ? 

The  passage  concludes  widi  a  comparison,  on  the  score  of  l^^ 
between  the  cathedrals  of  England,  so  often  embosomed  in  trees,  tsd 
those  of  France  in  the  busy  town,  and  destitute  of  *«  that  hallowed 
ttnumoi  which  is  so  maiited  a  feature  of  the  precincts  of  our  cathedrsb. 
We  must  here  interpose  in  behalf  of  the  foreigner  with  the  obeei  nation  dut 
we  now  see  these  great  churches  under  the  disadvantage,  in  the  first  pbee, 
of  the  demolitions  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  *b  days ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, of  the  destructive  storms  of  the  French  Revolntion.  With  us,  eitker 
the  abbeys  went  altogether,  or  else,  when  kept  as— or  to  bceooie— 
oathedrals,  they  and  their  adjunct  buildings  were  alike  preaerved.  b 
France  it  will,  we  believe,  be  often  found  diat  the  tememoM  did  onee  esiA 
and  was  swept  away,  and  yet  the  church  itsdf  atill  stands,  served  ty  > 
diminished  and  impoverished  deigy,  to  whom  the  continued  occapstioa 
of  the  old  bttildinga  would  have  been  a  eniel  hardship.    On  te  otber 
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band,  the  permisrion  given  to  our  clergy  to  many  necessitated  addition 
of  accommodation,  and  so  saved*  although  in  a  very  changed  condition, 
the  mass  of  the  monastic  hmldings.  At  Cluny  and  such  ahbeys  there 
was  no  lack  of  temenos,  nor  a  hundred  years  since  at  S.  Oermain  des 
Prk,  though  in  the  heart  of  Paris.  Now  the  accessory  buildings  are 
gone,  while  the  chorch  itself  exists,  though  hemmed  in  by  houses  and 
entered  from  the  street. 

The  mediaeval  architecture  of  Scotland  is  judiciously  touched  upon 
by  Mr.  Fergttsson  in  an  independent  chapter,  out  of  which  we  borrowed 
in  our  former  notice  the  plan  of  Glasgow  cathedral,  a  building  curious 
in  its  arrangement,  as  combining  the  English  features  of  a  square  east 
end,  with  a  most  un-English  shortness  of  transept, — otherwise  in  its 
style  a  specimen  in  the  main  of  First-Pointed  of  a  singularly  beautiful 
chaiBcter.     The  concluding  chapter  of  this  book — on  Ireland^—is  very 
jejune  upon  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  that  island  after  the  Eng- 
lish Conquest,  which  is  indeed  dismissed  in  two  or  three  introductory 
sentences  of  a  very  vague  character ;  i.e.  we  are  told  that  "  the  ca- 
thedral of  Dublin  must  always  have  been  a  second-class  edifice  for  a 
metropolitan  church."    To  this  we  ask — which  cathedral  ?     Mr.  Fer- 
gosson  ought  to  have  known  that  there  are  two  in  Dublin :  the  oldest, 
Christchorch,  though  of  inconsiderable  dimensions  and  fearfully  mu- 
tilated, containing  some  valuable  remains  of  Romanesque ;  the  other, 
S.  Pfttrick's,  in  First-Pointed,  a  second-class  cathedral  most  undoubtedly, 
if  the  great  churches  of  Europe,  such  as  Canterbury,  Amiens,  Tournay, 
Cologne,  &c.,  are  thrown  into  the  first,  still  a  very  good  second.     The 
only  other  cathedrals  mentioned  are  Cashel,  Kildare,  and  lismore*  which 
no  longer  exists.     Armagh  and  Kilkenny,  to  go  no  further,  ought  to 
have  been  alluded  to ;  the  latter  particularly  is,  although  of  small  dimen- 
non,  a  very  graceful  specimen  of  First-Pointed,  and  we  cannot  helping 
fancying  that  Mr.  Fergusson  meant  to  write  Kilkenny  when  he  noted 
inst^id  the  insignificant  church  at  Kildare. 

We  dare  not  approach  the  ecclesiology  of  France,  to  which  Mr. 
FergaasoQ  has  directed  so  much  careful  study,  from  the  impossibility 
of  diflcnesing  it  with  any  degree  of  satisfaction  within  the  limits  we 
have  laid  down  for  ourselves.  From  the  portion  of  the  treatise  devoted 
to  Germany,  we  extract  the  verdict  upon  Cologne  cathedral,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  rather  too  purist  view  which  our  author  takes  of  the 
aesthetic  effect  of  flying  buttresses  and  pinnacles,  which  help  to  form 
his  comparative  estimate  of  English  and  foreign  Pointed. 

"  Looking  at  Cologne  in  any  hght,  no  one  can  fidl  to  perceive  that  its  prin- 
apa]  defect  is  its  relative  shortness.  If  this  was  unavoidable,  at  least  the 
transept  should  have  been  omitted  altogether  as  at  Bouroes,  or  kept  within 
the  line  of  the  walls,  as  at  Paris,  Rheims,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  true,  our  long 
low  English  cathedrals  require  bold  projecting  transepts  to  relieve  their  mo- 
notony ;  but  in  Cologne  their  projection  detracts  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally from  the  requisite  appearance  of  length.  Indeed,  this  seems  to  have 
been  suspected,  as  the  facades  of  the  transepts  were  the  least  finished  parts  of 
the  bniloing  when  it  was  left,  and  the  modem  restorers  would  have  done  well 
if  they  bad  profited  by  the  hesitation  of  their  predecessors,  and  omitted  an 
expensiTe  suad  detrimental  addition. 
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'' AnodMr  defect  before  alliided  to,  ii  the  double  aulet  of  the  ute.  It  « 
Irae  theae  are  found  at  Paria,  but  that  waa  an  early  ezpeiiment.  At  Boom 
the  fault  ia  avoided  hj  the  aialea  being  of  different  heights;  but  in  none  of 
the  best  examples,  such  as  Rheims,  Chartres,  or  Amiens,  would  the  srchitedi 
have  been  guilty  of  dispersing  their  effects  or  destroying  their  pcrspedirei  0 
is  done  here.  Pcriiapa  the  greatest  mistake  in  proportion  is  the  masi  uA 
enormous  height  of  the  western  towers,  actually  greater,  aooordiiig  to  tk 
design,  than  the  whole  length  of  the  building :  a  circumstance  whim  if  th«r 
are  ever  completed,  willgiTe  to  the  whole  cathedral  a  look  of  ahoitness,  wliiai 
aothiuff  can  redeem.  With  such  a  |pround-plan  a  true  aichiteet  would  hsit 
reduced  their  maas  one-half,  and  their  height  br  one-third  at  least 

-  Besides  its  great  size,  the  cathedral  of  Cologne  has  the  adTaatace  ol 
havinff  been  designed  at  exactly  the  best  age ;  while  as  before  remarked,  the 
cathedrals  of  Rheims  and  Pans  were  a  little  too  early :  S.  Ouen's  too  jite- 
The  choir  of  Cologne,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  of  aimoat  identieal  dim*- 
aions  with  that  Amiens,  excels  its  French  rival  internally  by  its  glaied  bi- 
forium,  the  exciuisite  tracery  of  the  windows,  the  general  beauty  of  the  de- 
tails, and  a  slightl]^  better  proportion  between  the  height  of  tbs  aisles  tad 
clerestory.  But  tms  advantase  is  lost  externally  by  the  forest  of  exaggeraled 
pinnacles  which  crowd  round  the  upper  part  oi  the  building,  not  00I7  n 
singular  discord  with  the  plainness  ot  the  lower  story,  but  hidmg  and  ooe- 
foaing  the  perspective  of  the  clerestory,  in  a  manner  aa  objectionable  ia  a 
constructive  point  of  view  as  it  is  to  the  eye  of  an  artist.  Decorated  eoir 
stiuetion  is  no  doubt  the  great  secret  of  true  architecture ;  liut  like  cikr 
good  things  thia  may  be  ovodone.  One-half  of  the  abutting  means  hcrem- 
ployed  might  have  beoi  dispensed  wiUi,  and  the  other  half  disposed  so  sinp? 
as  to  do  the  work  without  tne  confusion  produced  here.  When  ^_^']!^ 
the  interior  to  see  what  the  vault  is,  which  this  mass  of  abutments  is  profideQ 
to  support,  we  find  it  with  all  the  defects  of  French  vaulting,  the  ribs  few 
and  weak,  the  ridge  undulating,  the  surfaces  twisted,  and  the  general  cftct 
poor  and  weak  as  compared  with  the  gorgeous  walls  that  aopport  it  Vof 
judicious  painting  might  remedy  this  to  some  extent;  but  na  it  now  stndi 
the  effect  is  moat  nnpleaaing.'*— Pp.  741—743. 

With  reference  to  the  western  facade.  Mr.  Feigiuwon  goes  on  Id 
observe  that  designed  though  it  be  "  with  a  mathematic  precisioa  per- 
fectly  astonishing.*'  yet  "  we  miss  all  the  foncifiil  beaaty  of  tht  moie 
irregular  French  and  English  examples,"  such  as  the  portels  of  Rhem 
Chi^tres,  and  Wells.  "  Cologne  is  the  noble  conception  of  a  masoiL 
These  were  the  works  of  artists  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word." 
In  despite  of  its  much  smaller  size  and  the  lateness  of  the  nave,  Mr. 
Fergusson  is  inclined  to  rate  S.  Ouen  higher  than  its  gigantic  Oemaa 
compeer ;  however,  he  oondndes  with  the  reflection  that  *'  we  see  in 
Cologne  the  finest  specimen  of  masonry  attempted  in  the  Middle 
Ages." 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  a  conjectore  relative  to  the  vagaries  of  Ister 
Gkrman  Pcnnted,  which  is  deserving  of  attention. 

"  Simplicity  is  not  the  characteristic  of  the  German  mind.  A  difienlty 
conquered  is  what  it  glories  in,  and  patient  toil  is  not  a  means  only,  but  sa 
end,  aud  its  expression  often  excites  in  Qermany  more  admiration  than  either 
loftier  or  purer  art. 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  but  that  much  of  the  extravagance  wUeh  «e 
find  in  later  German  architecture  arose  from  the  reaction  of  the  glaas  paintefi 
on  the  builders.    When  first  paiuted  glaaa  waa  extensively  introdaced,  the 
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figures  were  ponped  or  ■eparaled  by  architectural  details,  such  as  niches  or 
canopies,  copied  literally  irom  the  stone  ornaments  of  the  bmlding  itself. 
Before  long,  however,  the  painter,  in  Germany  at  least,  spumed  at  being  tied 
down  to  copy  such  mechanical  and  constmctive  exigencies ;  he  attenuated  his 
columns,  bent  and  twisted  his  pinnacles,  drew  out  his  canopies,  and  soon 
invented  for  himself  an  architecture  bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  stone 
Gothic  around  him  that  the  architecture  shown  on  the  paintings  of  Pompeii 
bears  to  the  temples  and  buildings  from  which  it  is  derived.  In  Germany, 
painters  and  builders  alike  were  striving  after  lightness,  but  in  this  the  painter 
was  enabled  by  his  material  easily  to  outstrip  the  mason.  The  essentislly 
stone  character  of  architecture  was  soon  lost  sight  of.  With  the  painter  the 
finials,  the  crockets,  and  the  foliage  of  the  capitals  again  became  copies  of 
leaves  instead  of  the  conventional  representations  of  nature,  which  they  are 
and  must  be  in  all  true  art.  Like  Sir  James  Hall  in  modem  times,  the 
speculative  mind  in  Germany  was  not  long,  when  advanced  thus  far,  in  sug- 
gesting a  vegetable  theory  for  the  whole  art.  All  these  steps  are  easily  to  be 
traced  in  the  sequence  of  German  painted  glass  still  preserved  to  us.  The 
more  extravagant  and  intricate  the  design,  the  more  it  was  admired  by  the 
Germans.  It  was  therefore  only  natural  that  the  masons  should  strive  after 
the  same  standard,  and  should  try  to  realize  the  ideas  which  the  painters  had 
so  successfully  started  on  the  plain  surface  of  the  glass.  The  difficulty  of  the 
task  was  an  incentive.  Almost  all  the  absurdities  of  the  later  styles  may  be 
traced  more  or  less  to  this  source,  and  were  it  worth  while  or  were  this  the 
place,  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  gradual  decay  of  true  art  from  this  cause." 
—Pp.  769-761. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  in  the  author  of  the  "  Handbook"  a  fellow- 
advocate  of  polychrome  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  perfect  beauty 
of  a  Pointed  church.  At  S.  Waudru,  at  Mons,  in  Belgium,  he  notes  that 
"  internally  a  charming  effect  of  polychrome  is  produced  by  the  cold  blue 
colour  of  the  stone,  contrasted  with  the  red  brick  filling  in  of  the  vault ; 
this  contrast  being  evidently  a  part  of  the  original  design.  By  some  sin- 
gular freak  of  destiny  it  has  escaped  whitewash*  so  that  we  have  here 
one  instance  at  least  of  a  true  mode  of  decoration,  and  to  a  certain 
a  very  good  one."  It  is  somewhat  curious  that  this  describes  the 
expedient  which  Mr.  Butterfield,  quite  unconscious  of  the  Mons 
example,  struck  out  in  the  crypt  of  the  library  of  S.  Augustine's 
college,  and  which  Mr.  Street  followed  in  his  designs  for  the  brick 
cathedral  at  Lille.  Mr.  Ferguason  observes  in  reference  to  the  Pointed 
vaults  of  S.Jacques  at  Liege,  that  though  they  are  "  late,  bordering  on 
the  cinque  cento  period,  yet  the  effect  produced,  though  gorgeous, 
is  remarkably  pleasing  and  beautiful,  and  ought  at  once  and  by  itself 
to  set  at  rest  the  question  as  to  painting  the  vaults  of  churches  or 
leaving  them  plain."  He  believes  that  the  French  vaults  used  to  be  all 
painted  to  the  same  extent,  while  the  English  architects  often,  he 
believes,  depended  on  form  and  carving. 

Mr.  Fergusson  introduces  a  consideration,  too  much  overlooked  in 
general,  into  the  comparison  of  the  size  of  different  churches,  to  which 
he  is,  very  properly,  most  attentive,  by  seldom  failing  to  give  the  super- 
ficial area  in  correction  of  the  mere  length.  Of  course  these  figures  must 
be  very  far  from  literal  accuracy,  for  nothing  short  of  actual  measure- 
ment on  the  spot  could  render  the  exact  area  of  the  radiating  chapels 
or  projecting  buttresses  of  the  more  complex  churches;  still  if  any 
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degree  of  relative  accuracy  is  preserved,  the  results*  if  somevhst  rough, 
are  not  less  instructive.    It  is  curious  to  observe  how  nearly  the  greater 
length  of  the  largest  English  cathedrals  equalises  under  this  prscess 
the  superiority  possessed  by  those  of  France,  owing  to  thdr  more 
ample  width ;  while  of  course  the  overpowering  height  of  the  Utter 
still  preserve  their  great  excess  in  entire  bulk.    For  example,  Yozk 
Minster  being  486  ft.  long,  is  rated  at  an  area  of  72,860  ft.,  ud 
Lincohi  with  468  ft.  of  length  stands  at  66,900,  while  Winchester,  not 
less  than  530  ft.  in  length,  measures  64,200 ;  Westminster  505  and 
61,729;  Ely  517  and  61,700;  and  Canterbury  514  and  56,280:  asd 
on  the  other  side   the  shorter  cathedral  of  Paris  measures  64,108 
square  ft.,   Chartres  68,260,  Rheims   67,476,  and   Amiens  71,^* 
Antwerp  is,  in  round  numbers,  70,000  ft.  in  superficies,  and  Cologne 
stands  at  the  high  mark  of  81,461  ft.     But  the  most  stupendous  aietf 
are  found  in  the  South  of  Europe,  such  as  Florence  cathedral,  vhoie 
superficies  is  84,802  ft. ;    S.  Petronius  at  Bologna,  which  would,  if 
completed,  have  covered  about  212,000  ft.,  as  it  was  intended  to  have 
been  800  ft.  long  and  525  wide  at  the  transepts;  while  the  small  por- 
tion of  it  actually  constructed  has  an  area  of  74,000  ft.     The  Daomo 
of  Milan  does  actuaUy  occupy  the   enormous  space  of  107,782  it. 
while  the    superficies  of    Seville   cathedral  is  as  near  as  posabk 
100,000  ft.,  i.e.  372  ft.  by  272. 

We  think  that  some  error  must  have  crept  into  Mr.  FergoBOo's 
calculations  when  he  rates  the  gigantic  church  of  Clnny,  with  itskngth 
of  580  ft,  its  double  aisles  and  double  transepts  at  a  superficies  of  only 
70,000  ft.  Measured  on  his  plan  of  a  uniform  scale,  the  nave  and 
single  aisles  of  York,  which  are  known  to  be  unusually  broad,  are  oolj 
of  the  width  of  the  nave,  and  three  of  the  four  aisles  of  Cluny ;  vide 
Westminster  and  Canterbury  are  about  the  width  of  the  aave  of 
Cluny  (37  ft.  6  in.)  and  of  two  of  the  aisles ;  while  in  all  these  eases 
the  length  is  much  inferior.  Can  it  be  that  in  his  calculation  of  the 
superficies  Mr.  Fergusson  has  not  taken  note  of  the  narthex  ? 

While  dealing  with  comparative  lengths  and  areas,  we  wish  Mr- 
Fergusson  had  made  some  idlusion  to  old  S.  Paul's,  which  wof,  snd  to 
8.  Alban's  abbey,  which  is,  the  longest  church  in  England.  Neither 
of  them  is  however  mentioned  in  the  book,  although  the  fbnuer  w 
remarkable  for  a  Romanesque  nave  of  peculiar  grandeor,  a  very  li^ 
Middle-Pointed  choir,  the  highest  spire  in  England,  and  the  as* 
tonishing  length  of  720  ft ;  and  the  latter  comprises  most  valstbk 
specimens  of  every  age,  from  Roman  bricks  and  Saxon  pillan  do«n 
to  Perpendicular. 

We  do  not  profess  to  follow  Mr.  Fergusson  into  the  portioBS  of  ^ 
second  volume  which  treat  of  Byzantine  architecture.  Truth,  hoveftf* 
compels  us  to  record,  although  in  abatement  of  the  sympathy  we  feel 
and  express  for  his  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  Pointed  arcfai* 
tecture,  that  hia  description  of  Sta  Sophia  sums  up  in  the  foUowing  jodg^ 
ment :  "  Taken  altogether,  there  is  no  building  erected  during  tbejbat 
thirteen  centuries  after  the  Christian  era  which,  as  an  interior,  is  either 
as  beautiful  or  so  worthy  of  attentive  study  as  this."  We  bdiete 
and  trust  that  this   sentiment  will  find  few  followers — grand  as  that 
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chttxch  uadonbtedly  is  in  its  uchitectural  features  as  well  aa  its  his* 
torical  associations.  In  the  tenth  book  are  given  some  interesting 
details  of  an  early  cave-church  at  a  place  now  remarkable  4n  English 
history  for  later  and  different  associations — Inkerman :  in  which  the 
apse,  with  its  surrounding  bench  of  stone,  is  still  perfect. 

Here  we  must  desist.  There  are  numerous  points  of  Mr.  Fergus- 
son's  second  volume,  not  to  mention  the  whole  of  the  first,  which  we 
have  not  even  attempted  to  handle.  The  whole  treatise  is  so  full  of 
doable  information  and  suggestive  theory,  that  a  complete  examina- 
tion of  it  would  easily  swell  to  dimensions  equal  to  those  of  the 
treatise  itself. 

We  have  accordingly  exclusively  directed  our  attention  to  a  few 
prominent  topics  contained  in  this  rich  pleasance  of  knowledge.     We 
iiave  not  scrupled  where  we  (Offered  from  Mr.  Fergusson  to  say  that 
we  have  done  so,  and  to  give  our  reasons.     Our  last  quotation  directly 
indicates  a  fundamental  differoice  between  us  and  the  learned  author 
as  to  the  superiority  of  Pointed  over  any  antecedent  phase  of  religious 
architecture.     Yet  fully  admitting  this  want  of  agreement  on  many 
important  subjects,  we  cannot  dose  this  second  notice  of  his  Handbook 
without  most  warmly  repeating  the  thanks  which  we  offered  in  our 
former  review  to  Mr.  Fergusson  for  a  treatise  singularly  concise  and 
singularly  full  of  matter, — most  laboriously  compiled,  and  amply  illus- 
tratedy — ^fair  in  its  statements,  moderate  in  its  polemics,  always  in- 
genious, often  (in  our  eyes)  true  in  its  theories ;  altogether  a  contribution 
of  the  first  value  to  the  architectural  literature  of  England.     We  trust 
that  the  success  of  this  edition  will  induce  Mr.  Fergusson  to  publish  a 
second  edition  revised  and  enlarged. 


THE  CHAPEL  AT  VINCENNES. 
(A  CommunicatioM.J 

Snolishmkn  are  so  exceedingly  wedded  to  guide-books,  as  a  general 
iile,  that  an  archaeological  or  architectural  treasure  may  remain  for  years 
iomparatiTely  unnoticed,  unless  it  be  fortunate  (or  unfortunate)  enough 
o  be  one  of  those  to  which  a  visit  is  recommended  after  a  stereotyped 
ashion.  In  the  obscurer  quarters  of  Paris,  there  are»  as  has  been  re- 
'eatiy  noticed  in  the  Ecclesiologist,  numerous  relics  of  earlier  days  of 
he  highest  interest,  which  Galignani  has  not  deigned  to  mention,  and 
irhich  eommiuionairea  therefore  studiously  ignore.  A  roving  adven- 
urer  will  stumble  upon  them  after  a  long  day  in  some  unfashionable 
iubourg :  otherwise  they  remain  unknown,  save  to  the  Cur6  of  the 
ariah,  and  a  few  surrounding  natives,  unacquainted  with  the  interest 
ttaching  to  them. 

We  are  not,  of  course,  intending  to  assert  that  the  chapel  of  the 
utle  of  Vincennes  is  thus  unknown  to  tourists  or  archaeologists.     No 
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one,  however,  who  has  Tinted  it  will,  we  tiiink,  TeQtme  to  deoj  tint 
it  is  f aiiAy  entitled  to  a  fsr  greater  share  of  notice  dian  it  has  yet  le- 
ceived.  Tlie  castle  of  Vincennes  b,  indeed,  in  every  respect,  a  moit 
interesting  object,  whether  we  regard  its  enormous  arsenal,  or  its  kfty 
donjon  tower,  still  preserving,  amidst  sarronnding  innovatioos,  toj 
perfect  remains  of  its  mediaeval  condition,  or — last,  but  not  least,— iti 
beautiful  chapel.  We  would  advise  every  visitor  to  Paris,  even  dumgk 
his  stay  be  limited  to  a  week  or  ten  days,  to  devote  some  houis  of  &- 
turday — ^the  day  on  which,  by  order  of  the  Commandant,  the  foitn» 
is  shown — to  Vincennes. 

Passing  across  the  Place  de  la  BastiUe,  haunted  with  so  many  memo- 
ries of  revolutionary  scenes,  and  thence  through  the  Faubouig  S.  An* 
toine,  he  will  reach  the  Barri6re  du  Trone ;  from  which  he  wfll  foOov 
the  broad  pav^  lined  with  trees,  crossing  Louis  Philippe's  usdess  forti- 
fications, as  well  as  the  more  useful  line  of  railway  which  now  encom- 
passes the  city  of  Paris,  direct  to  the  village  of  Vinoe&nes,  leaving  to  his 
left  the  cemetery  of  Pdre  la  Chaise,  and  l^e  high  grounds  of  MontreoiL 

Vincennes  appears  to  have  a  very  laige  population  congregated 
around  the  castle,  whose  dweUings  have  from  time  to  time  encroscfaed 
upon  the  extensive  forest,  portions  of  which  may  still  be  seen  in  it> 
immediate  neighbourhood.  From  the  top  of  the  enormous  donjco 
tower  the  finest  view  perhaps  of  the  city  and  environs  of  Psris  nay  be 
enjoyed.  The  ecclewologist's  eyes  will,  however,  be  fixed  upon  the 
chapel,  lying  below,  the  lofty  dimensions  of  which  can  be  beet  seen  im 
this  elevation,  where  the  eye  is  not  diverted  by  the  rival  figure  of  the 
huge  donjon,  which  towers  over  all. 

We  do  not  here  attempt  to  give  a  technical  or  scientific  descriptian  of 
this  beautiful  religious  edifice,  but  content  ourselves  with  noting  aooie 
few  particulars,  which  a  necessarily  hurried  visit  permitted  us  to  obaene. 
In  general  appearance  and  dimensions  (especially  as  r^aids  loftinesi,) 
it  has  some  striking  points  of  resemblance  to  ^e  Sainte  Cha{)dle,  in 
Fkris.  It  is  of  late  Third-Pointed,  but  it  seems  to  have  owed  its  origis 
to  a  mind  which,  however  the  style  itself  might  be  lapaing  into  tna- 
sitional  inferiority,  still  retained  the  power  to  develope  some  of  the 
finest  effects,  as  ftur  as  dimensions  and  combination  of  parts  are  ooe* 
cemed,  whidi  more  specifically  belong  to  the  earlier  timea  of  PoiBted 
architecture.  This  is  very  remarkable  also  in  many  of  the  still  later 
churches  of  Paris,«-the  comparative  success  of  which  ia  a  notahk 
phenomenon. 

The  windows,  like  those  in  the  Sainte  Ghapelle  at  Puna,  are  of  great 
height,  and  as  they  are  not  yet  fiUed  with  stuned  glass,  the  inte* 
nor  of  the  church  is  very  light.  The  east  windows  are  filled  with 
stained  glass,  by  Cousin,  and  we  hear  the  north  and  south  windovi 
are  also  to  be  similarly  ornamented.  Some  miserable  borden  of  co- 
loured glass,  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  will  then  happily  dtaai^iear. 
We  understood  from  the  female  guide  who  showed  us  tiie  cbapd,  far 
the  accuracy  of  whose  information  we  cannot  vouch,  that  tiM  aaoie 
artists  who  have  been  employed  in  the  restoration  of  tiie  windows  of 
the  Sainte  Chapelle,  in  Paris,  will  be  engaged  for  this  work.  The 
large  Flamboyant  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  was  ooveied 
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op  daring  the  time  of  our  yiait ;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  west  end 
seemed  to  be  nndergoing  some  internal  renovations.  There  is  a  hand- 
some altar,  of  light  marble,  with  altar  rails  of  the  same  material,  pecu* 
liarly  simple  in  their  design. 

The  internal  fittings  are  otherwise  of  the  most  miserable  description  s 
which  is  the  more  surprising,  as  the  little  that  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  providing  confessionals,  stalls,  and  pulpit,  has  been  done  in  the 
lavbh  dajB  of  the  present  Napoleon.  They  are,  however,  poor  in  ma- 
terial, style,  and  execution. 

On  the  north  side  is  a  very  beautiful  sacristy,  no  longer  used  as  such. 
The  larger  part  of  it  is  blodced  up  by  a  tasteless  pagan  monument  to 
the  Due  d'Enghien,  who  was  shot  in  the  ditch  of  the  castle.  For- 
tunately a  very  beautiful  double  piscina,  a  perfect  gem  of  its  kind,  has 
not  been  touched ;  and  higher  in  the  wall  a  hagioscope  still  remains,  to 
testify  to  the  former  uses  of  the  building. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  both  in  the  fine  old  glass  still  remaining  in 
the  east  windows,  and  also  in  the  stone-work  of  the  exterior,  the  em- 
blem of  the  crueent  occurs.  This,  as  the  device  of  Diana  of  Poictiers, 
{who  is  depicted  in  one  of  the  windows  in  a  state  of  nudity,)  is  said  to 
refer  the  date  of  the  building  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  France. 

Mass  is  celebrated  on  Sundays  for  the  military,  but  apparently  not 
every  day. 


DE  WITTS  EDinON  OF  PALESTRINA. 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  EccUnologUt. 

3  Jt  Cleveland  Rom,  8.  James* e, 
June  7,  1856. 

Mn.  Editor,— In  the  Eccleeiolagiai  for  the  month  of  December, 
1855,  you  inserted  an  article  on  the  edition  of  P&lestrina's  works,  with 
which  M.  Theodore  de  Witt  had  been  occupied  for  several  years.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  same  month  the  labours  of  tins  accomplished  mu- 
sician and  truly  amiable  young  man  were  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
hand  of  death.  To  those  readers  of  the  Ecdeeiologist  who  felt  any 
degree  of  interest  in  the  announcement  of  the  proposed  edition  of 
Palestrina,  a  short  statement  of  the  circumstances  in  which  the  work 
at  present  stands,  in  consequence  of  that  lamented  event,  may  not  be 
unacceptable. 

After  the  failure  of  an  attempt  last  year  to  efllect  the  publication  in 
England,  Mr.  Heckel,  of  Mannheim,  hearing  of  De  Witt's  intention, 
voluntarily  undertook  to  publish  it,  requiring  only  that  350  subscribers 
should  be  secured,  which  number  he  considered  would  cover  his  ex- 
penses and  protect  him  from  lose.  The  terms  agreed  upon  were  as 
follows: 

The  edition,  for  the  present  time  at  least,  was  to  be  limited  to  the 
motettB,  which  would  form  six  volumes :  two  volumes  to  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  at  the  price  of  seven  Prussian  thalers  (one  guinea 
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Bnglish)  the  voliime,  in  foim  and  type  oorresponding  with  ^e  bem- 
tifol  edition  of  Sebastian  Bach  now  in  the  coone  of  publicatioa  it 
Leipsig.    Three  volomes  weie  completed  and  ready  for  publication. 
The  remaining  three  were  put  in  score  by  De  Witt's  own  hand,  ud 
required  only  the  carefnl  insertion  of  the  nnilcB  of  expression  indkatiiig 
the  mode  of  execution  by  the  Papal  choir.     The  first  Tohune  was  for- 
warded to  Mannhdm,  and  the  King  of  Frosaia  notified  his  intendon  to 
take  fifty  copies  of  the  work  for  the  royal  libraries  in  tiie  Prasaiaii  ter- 
ritories, when  the  aevere  illness  of  De  Witt»  which  terminaled  iatiDj 
on  the  1st  of  December  last,  broke  off  all  arrangements,  Mr.  Evkd 
aUeging  that  a  work  not  completed  during  tibe  life  of  the  editor  woald 
not  answer  as  a  commercial  speculation.    Mr.  Heckel,  at  the  saiae 
time,  expressed  great  regret  to  be  compelled  to  relinquish  the  pro^ 
and  his  perfect  wfllingness  to  print  the  book  for  any  society  who  woaU 
combine  to  defiray  the  expenses  of  publication  and  thus  guarantee  bin 
from  the  chance  of  loas. 

The  publication  remains,  therefore,  for  the  present,  in  suqienae ;  bot, 
if  it  were  poasible  to  collect  a  number  of  names,  in  England  or  dae- 
where,  approaching  to  that  required,  Mr.  Heckel  would  glaAy  renev 
the  negociations. 

The  reader  may  be  glad  to  learn,  that  although  De  Witt  had  of  hte 
occupied  himself  exclusively  with  the  publication  of  the  motetts,  be  bad 
collected  materials  for  the  whole  of  Palestrina's  works.  These  m]gbt.at 
any  time,  be  put  into  aoore  for  publication  should  there  be  any  enoonrHge- 
ment  for  such  an  undertaking.  It  may  not  be  irrdevant  to  state  that 
the  whole  of  the  manuacript  edition  of  Palestrina,  as  arranged  by  Baial 
and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  library  of  the  Minerva  at  Rome  (see 
No.  Ill  of  the  Eccleeiologist),  whence  it  was  transferred  to  thearcbives 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  has  been  removed  to  Bologna,  where  it  is  ac- 
cessible for  all  purpoaes  of  reference  and  comparison.  A  portion  of 
De  Witt'a  aecond  volume  is  now  in  London  aa  a  apedmen  of  the  woii 
and  may  be  aeen  at  the  writer's  addreas. 

I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Edwako  OonnASD. 


THE  THEORY  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK.— No.  Ul-i 

7b  the  Editor  of  the  Eeclesiologiet. 

Mt  bbab  Ma.  finiTOB, — ^The  number  of  oommnnicationa  whicb  1 
have  received  on  tbfi  subject,  of  my  two.  former  letters,  not  only  en- 
courages me  to  proceed  with  my  task,  but  shows  the  interest  whiob '» 
everywhere  taken  in  the  quisstion  which  we  are  discossing:.  That  sooie 
alterationa  will  ere  long  be  made,  seems  a  point  which  no  one  doabts  : 

'  [It  will  he  better  for  the  ftifl  and*  fair  diMoarioft  of 'th*  imp«Prtuit  qoestioBf 
mooted  in  these  letters^  dist.  wfi  shoidd  diaolsin  sditoml  ra^ioa^inlity  for  thr 
opinions  of  our  valued  correspondent. — Ed.] 
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the  interval  can  scarcely  be  better  spent  tban  in  endeavoiiring  to  pre* 
pare  /or  what  will  most  certainly  be,  for  good  or  for  evil,  a  gpreat  crisis 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  the  Psalms,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say 
something  with  reference  to  the  other  Scriptural  Canticles. 

No  doubt  the  perpetual  use  of  the  Te  Deum  tends  very  much  to  lessen 
our  perceptions  of  its  triumphal  character ;  while  its  restriction  to  Fes- 
tivals and  to  festival  seasons  would  tend  to  give  a  freshness  and  a  pe- 
ctiJiar  character  to  them,  and  thus  be  another  remedy  against  that 
monotony  to  which  I  have  already  referred.  I  would  therefore  suggest 
a  rubric,  fixing  the  use  of  the  Te  Deum  to 

All  Sundays, — except  those  in  Lent  and  Advent. 

Daily  from  Christmas  till  the  First  Sunday  after  Epiphany. 

„  Easter  Day  till  Trinity  Sunday. 

All  Festivals  for  which  an  Epistle  and  Gospel  are  appointed. 
Then  follows  the  natural  question.  Why  are  we  to  be  restricted,  as 
its  substitute,  to  the  Benedicite  alone  ?  Everyone  knows  that  the  Sarum 
Portifor  had  seven  Canticles  in  weekly  use.     I  give  a  table  of  them ; 


SwMfay. 


BmeHcUe, 


BenedieUe, 


LMiahzU. 


SoDgct 
Moms. 

on  festiTaU 

Bed  OS. 

xzziz. 

ifr— so. 


Song  of 
HexeUah. 


HezeUab. 
on  festiTEla 

Ecdas. 

zxxvi. 

1—14. 


Wednetdttif 


Song  of 
H«Dn«li. 


laalahzU. 

onfestiyals 

Jobxm. 
1—8. 


TAnTMtejf. 


Song  of 
Moses. 


Song  of 

Hannah. 

onfestlyala 

1  Chron. 

XlhL  1<^-1S. 


Friday, 


Song  of 
Habakkuk. 


Song  of 
Habakknk. 
on  festlTala 

Isaiah  xzvi. 
1— 12. 


Saturday, 


Dcntzzzll. 


Deat.zxxii. 

on  festiTals 

Jodith  zTi. 
a-0. 


fRcnne, 
Samm, 
York, 
Aber- 
deen. 


oftols. 


and  of  the  partial  alterations  and  substitutions  which  they  have  under- 
gone in  the  Parisian  Breviary.  The  latter  was  followed  by  most  of  the 
French  uaes ;  though  some,  as  that  of  Chartres,  followed  the  Roman 
form.  Now  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  sort  of  men  would  have  any 
objection  to  the  restrictions  of  all  these,  to  be  said  on  the  days  for  which 
they  are  appointed,  when  the  Te  Deum  was  not  said.  None,  it  will  be 
observed,  are  from  the  Apocrypha :  all  are  eminently  striking ;  and 
hus  we  should  get  increased  variety  and  beauty. 

The  only  alteration  I  would  suggest  is  the  substitution  of  1  Chron. 
3cix.  lO— 13,  for  Deut.  xxxii. :  both  on  account  of  the  great  length  of 
he  latter,  and  because  we  never  even  hear  the  former  in  church.  I 
[link  if  you  will  look  at  it,  pointed  as  in  the  Paris  Breviary,  you  will 
gree  with  me  that  it  would  be  admirably  calculated  for  the  use  I  pro- 
3se.     (The  Tone  is  v.  1.) 

i«  BJeased  be  Thou,  Lord  God  of  Israel,  our  Father  :  for  ever  and  ever. 

2.  Thine^  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness  and  the  power :  and  the  gloiy,  and  the 
ctory,  and  the  majesty. 

3.  For  all  that  is  in  tbe  heavens  and  in  the  earth  is  Thine :  Thine  is  the 
ingdom,  O  Lord,  and  Tbou  art  exalted  as  head  above  all. 

4.  Both  riches  and  honour  come  of  Tbee :  and  Thou  reignest  over  alL 

5.  And  in  Thine  Hand  is  power  and  might :  and  in  Thine  Hand  it  is  to 
ike  g^reat,  and  to  give  strength  unto  all. 

VOJb»   JKVIZ.  M  M 
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6.  Now  thcRfora,  our  Qod,  we  thank  Thee :  and  pniie  Thy  glonooi 
Namo.    Glory  be. 

With  respect  to  the  Benedieite,  perhaps  it  might  be  given  in  the  form 
in  which  it  appears  in  all  Breviaries. 

O  ye  Angels  of  the  Lord,  bless  ye  the  Lord:  O  ye  Heavens,  Ubm  ye  the 
Lord. 

0  ye  watoffs  that  be  above  the  firmament,  bless  ye  the  Lord  ;  0  all  je 
powers  of  the  Lord,  Uess  ye  the  Lord.       *^ 

1  now  come  to  the  Versidea ;  but  a  consideFatioa  of  these  goes  mto 
^e  Jive  prm^ers,  which  in  point  of  fact  are  always  seven,  and  often  eigbt 

I  shoold  be  glad  to  aee  those  more  especial  interoesaions  and  pniaei 
restored  from  the  Portifor :  and  said,  accxirding  to  Sanun  use.  inhf. 
For  example : 

y.  Create  in  us  a  new  heart,  O  God. 

IL  And  renew  a  right  spirit  within  ns. 

y.  O  give  us  the  comfort  of  Thy  help  sgain. 

R.  And  stablish  us  with  Thy  free  Spirit 

y.  Deliver  me,  O  Lord,  from  the  evil  man. 

R.  And  preserve  me  from  the  wicked  man. 

y.  Hear  us,  O  God  of  our  Salvation. 

R.  Thou  that  art  the  Hope  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  of  them  thitn* 
main  in  the  broad  seas. 

y.  Holy  God,  Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and  Immortal. 

R.  O  Lamb  of  God,  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  ncxcf 
upon  me. 

y.  Praise  the  Lord,  O  my  sonl,  and  all  that  is  within  me  prsise  His  holy 
Name. 

R.  Who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities,  and  healeth  all  thine  infirmitiei. 

y.  Who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruction. 

R.  And  crowneth  thee  with  mercy  and  loving-kindness,  Sec 

Now,  in  any  revision  of  the  Prayer  Book,  it  is  moat  important  tbit 
the  five  prayers  should  be  stmck  out  without  mercy  and  writhout  coo- 
promise  ;  and  that  for  the  following  reasons.^-l.  lliey  contain  nothisg 
that  is  not  said,  or  might  not  be  said,  in  a  better  manner  daewbeie. 
9.  They  injure  the  proper  effect  and  due  understanding  of  the  Fsalni- 
3.  They  are  a  gradual  excrescence  which  has  vastly  added  to  the  lengtb 
of  the  service,  4.  The  state  prayers  are,  aa  everyone  knowa,the  k*^ 
interesting  part  of  the  Prayer  Book,  and  might  frdrly  be  called,  trspi 
for  inattention. 

Take  the  two  first,  O  Lord,  oer  heavefdy  Father,  and,  AhmgUy  M 
the  Fountain,  ^c.  What  do  they  contaki  which  has  not  already  been 
said  much  more  simply,  much  more  fbrdblv,  much  more  eamcatly,  in 
O  Lord,  save  the  Qaemi  ?  Do  we  ima^ne  that  the  efiectiveneaB  of  the 
prayer  depends,  like  homoeopathic  medicine,  on  the  degree  of  its  dila- 
tion, or  that  such  vain  repetitions  can  be  acceptable  to  Gt>D,  or  profitable 
to  men  ? 

The  third  prayer  ••  For  the  Clergy  and  people  "  ia  only  an  amplifica- 
tion of  the  verse  and  response.  Endue  Thp  mmiMiera 
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And  make  T^jr  cAomii  people  joyful.  But  on  account  of  its  iotrinsic 
beauty,  it  might,  perhaps,  together  with  the  prayer  of  S.  Chryaoatom, 
be  put  among  the  Collects  at  the  end  of  the  Communion  Office,  to  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Priest. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  prayer  For  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  was 
written  by  Bishop  Ghinning.  who  never  intended  and  would  never  allow 
1/  to  be  read  at  Evening  Prayers.    The  Greneral  Thanksgiving  was,  in 
like  manner,  the  composition  of  Bishop  Sanderson.     A  sad  mistake 
in  both  instances.     Our  true  prayer /or  aU  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men — our  true  thanksgivings  for  our  creation,  preservation,  and  all 
the  blessinys  of  this  life;  but  above  all  for  the  redemption  of  the  world, 
are  to  be  found  in  our  daily  Psalms.     When  people  began  to  think  it 
necessary  to  have  other  general  intercessions,  and  other  general  thanks- 
givings besides  these,  it  was  a  clear  proof  that  the  true  understanding 
of  the  Psalter  was  dying  out ;  and  that  men  were  beginning  to  read  it 
as  a  lesson  of  morals,  instead  of  saying  it  as  an  expression  of  devotion. 
We  come  to  the  Litany.  And  here,  I  think,  most  people  are  agreed, 
that  the  rnbric  which  enjoins  its  use  on  Sundays  ought  to  be  abrogated. 
Leave  it  for  Wednesday  and  Friday,  and  enjoin  it  on  the  Sundays  in 
Lent  only ;  and  you  get  rid  of  another  of  those  so  strangely  penitential 
arrangements  connected  with  the  Sunday  *,  you  induce  persons  to  attend 
the  week-day  service,  by  then  giving  them  what  they  can  never  hear 
at  any  other  time,  and  you  add  a  certain  degree  of  solemnity,  (which 
nothing  now  gives),  to  the  Sundays  in  Lent.     Add  that  the  use  of  ^e 
Litany  should  be  enjoined  on  the  two  first  as  well  as  the  third  of  the 
Rogation  days,  and  forbidden  on  Wednesday  or  Friday,  when  it  coin- 
cides with  a  Festival.     The  anomaly  of  appointing  the  Litany  for  every 
Sunday  is  perhaps  most  strikingly  shown  by  this  consideration.     Let 
Christmas  Day  &11  on  a  Saturday,  and  we  hear  nothing  of  it ;  let  it 
fall  on  a  Sunday,  and  thereby  become,  if  possible,  a  greater  Festival, 
and  because  it  is  so,  we  inflict  upon  it  a  penitential  intercession.     It  is 
plain  that  all  the  occasional  Collects,  including  that  for  the  Parliament, 
might  be  turned  into  single  suflrages  to  be  inserted  in  the  Litany  as 
occasion  required.     It  was  in  this  way  that  on  the  failure  of  the  herring 
fishery  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Bishop  Wilson  inserted  the  suffrage,  "  That 
it  may  please  Thee  to  restore  and  continue  to  our  use  the  blessings  of 
the  sea,"  which  is  still,  I  believe,  said  in  the  churches  of  that  Diocese. 
It  might  also  be  well  to  omit  the  two  last  of  the  three  suffrages  for  the 
Queen,  as  only  amplifying,  without  strengthening,  the  first. 

We  may  now  enter  on  the  question  of  a  third  service.  That  one  is 
deeded,  everyone  allows  ;  the  point  to  be  determined  is,  whether  that 
;vhich  at  present  exists  shall  be  the  afternoon,  or  evening,  service ;  in 
)ther  words,  whether  we  shall  call  it  Vespers  and  make  a  Compline,  or 
;aJ]  it  Compline  and  make  an  Evensong. 

It  seems  to  me  that  beyond  all  question  the  present  service  must  be 
retained  as  Evensong,  and  a  new  one  be  formed  for  Compline.  For,  1. 
That  which  we  now  say  is  constructed  according  to  the  model  of  all 
^^estern  Vespers  ;  but  has  not  the  slightest  affinity  with  any  Compline 
n  any  Church.  ^.  For  such  a  night-service  as  we  want,  this  with  its 
wo  lessons  would  be  far  too  long.     3.  With  the  exception  of  the  third 
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Collect,  (which  must  then  be  removed,)  there  is  no  reference  tiirongh- 
oat  the  whole  to  protection  from  the  dangers  of  the  night.  (And,  hj 
the  by,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than,  when  evening  prayers  are  for 
any  special  occasion  said  at  12.30  p.m.,  to  hear,  in  the  bright  bisze  of 
a  sommer's  day.  Lighten  our  darknees,  we  beeeech  Thee,  O  Lord?  It 
is  a  common  IVotestant  complaint  that  the  Western  Chiuch  anticipita 
her  Matins ;  bat  ibis  is  anticipation  with  a  vengeance.) 

4.  If  we  took  the  present  service  for  Compline,  what  are  we  to  have 
for  afternoon  prayers  ?  We  most  either  devise  a  model  for  dorsdve^ 
for  which  we  coald  nowhere  find  a  precedent,  or  we  mast  exalt  Nonet 
to  an  onwarranted  precedence  over  the  other  day  hoars.  Now  Com- 
pline we  have  ready  made  to  oar  hands ;  let  us  see  how  we  may  anil 
ourselves  of  it. 

And  first  let  us  see,  in  the  reformed  Breviary,  what  Psalms  are  tp- 
pointed  for  that  season.  I  will  give  them  as  before  in  a  tabolar  viev; 
merely  remarking  that,  to  the  91st  and  134th,  which  are  said  by  Roise, 
the  S^m,  Yo^,  and  Aberdeen  books  add  the  first  six  verses  of  the 
31st  Ptehn.— employed  in  the  Roman  Breviary  only  in  Holy  WedL 


Quignon  ... 

Puis.. .. .. .. 

Rooen  .... 

Moulin  (1816} 
Vvnn  (17S7) 


4,  91.  I— S.  91 

4,  91.  134 


4,31,1-0.91.194 


7,  1ft,  ISft 

133.  137,  Ml 
3l,T.7^J7* 


11,10,30 

13.33,79 

11,13,  13 

38*.  140 

ftS,S8,3<* 


40,  ISO,  134 
11,  14,  10 
14.  15,  10 
39*.8« 

103^,  13 


40,47.48 
13,39* 
3S,39* 

43,40,147 

8,81,80* 


13,  80, 141 
88*,  iO 

9*,ii* 


77-,  iW 


The  Breviary  of  Bayeux  alone  has  the  Roman  Psalms  without  nm- 
tion ;  the  Pburisian  is  followed  by  thkt  of  Chartres,  1783 ;  Qmmper. 
1835;  Beauvais,  1828;  Rochelle,  1826;  Besan9on.  1824;  Utrecht, 
1744;  Meaux,  1836;  Orleans*  1777 ;  and  others. 

The  reason  why  the  French  Breviaries  have  varying  Psalms  at  Com- 
pline is  manifest :  that  the  number  of  those  at  matins  may  be  diiniB* 
ished  while  yet  the  whole  Psalter  is  said  through  in  a  week.  For  bt 
own  part,  I  confess,  that  the  ancient  rule  of  unvarying  Psalms  at  Con- 
pline,  as  well  as  at  all  the  day  hours,  seems  by  far  the  moat  beantifbi; 
and  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  the  mystical  reason  they  give  for  tbb 
arrangement.  They  say  that  the  night  hours  ought  to  vary,  bectoK 
they  represent  the  changes  and  the  chances  of  ti^e  night  of  thii  ^> 
but  that  the  day  hours,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  etenal 
day  of  heaven,  should  be  invariable.  But  it  would  be  with  as.  as  it 
has  been  in  all  the  reformed  Breviaries :  unvarying  Psalms,  especuuly  u 
not  relieved  with  antiphons,  would  be  called  monstrous  and  intokimbk. 
But  then,  unfortunately,  were  we  even  to  adopt  the  FVench  srrsnge- 
ment,  we  should  not  improve  the  matter.  The  theory  on  which  the 
Psalms  are  there  chosen  is  well  explained  by  Laborde  in  his  I^tift' 
Parisietmes.  "  It  may  further  be  remarked  here,  that  they  did  not  sie 
the  Psalms  by  chance,  or  Only  according  to  the  order  of  their  nombm 
as  in  the  Roman ;  but  they  were  arranged  with  a  skilful  choicef  itUtive 
to  a  special  end,  to  which  the  office  of  each  day  of  the  week  tdentd. 
Sunday  was  consecrated  to  the  praise  of  Oon  and  meditation  opoo  His 
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law ;  Monday,  to  enumerating  the  mercies  of  God  ;  Tuesday,  to  the 
increase  of  charity ;  Wednesday,  to  the  encouragement  of  hope ;  Thurs- 
dsy«  to  the  kindling  of  faith ;  Friday,  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Pas- 
Bion  of  our  Loan,  and  to  the  furtherance  of  our  own  patience  ;  Satur- 
day, to  the  returning  thanks  to  Goo.  In  several  provinces  they  have 
also  placed  at  the  beginning  of  each  Psalm  a  short  and  substantial  argu- 
ment, very  useful  to  help,  at  the  same  time,  to  attention  and  piety." 
But  with  ns,  nine-tenths  of  our  congregation  would  never  hear  any 
Compline  except  that  of  Sunday ;  would  therefore,  in  point  of  fact, 
complain  of  that  monotony  which  the  alteration  in  the  reformed  Bre- 
riaries  avoids.  Nor  do  I  see  how  this  can  be  obviated  except  by  a  cycle 
on  a  larger  scale,  or  by  the  appointment  of  proper  Psalms  for  every 
Sunday  in  the  year. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  Compline,  you  may  perhaps  not  think 
it  altogether  impertinent  if  I  allude  to  another  ritual  family  which,  in 
tfais  service,  seems  to  me  to  bear  away  the  palm  of  beauty  from  all 
others :  I  mean  the  Mozarabic.  After  the  usual  introductory  prayers 
and  the  134th  Psalm,  these  responses  follow  : 

V.  Blessed  art  Thon,  Lord  God  of  our  fathers. 

R-  Highly  to  be  praised  and  glorious  for  ever. 

V.  Youchtafey  O  Lord, 

R-  To  keep  us  this  night  without  sin  and  tribulation. 

V.  Because  Thou  hast  been  my  helper, 

R-  Therefore  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit 

V.  Thoa  hast  redeemed  me, 

R.  O  Lord,  Thou  God  of  truth. 

Then  the  hymn,  Sol  angelcrum  respice ;  the  91st  Psalm,  and  then 
these  responses,  which  to  my  mind  are  exquisitely  beautiful : 

V.  His  faithfulness  and  truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler, 

R.  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  for  any  terror  by  night. 

V.  If  I  climb  up  into  my  bed, 

R.  Remember  me,  O  Lord. 

V.  If  I  give  sleep  to  my  eyes,  or  slumber  to  my  eyelids,  or  suffer  the 
'^mples  of  my  head  to  take  any  rest, 

BL  Remember  me,  O  Lord. 

V.  Until  I  find  out  the  place  of  the  Lord,  the  habitation  of  the  mighty 
3oD  of  Jacob, 

R.  Remember  me,  O  Lord. 

V.  Glory  and  honour  be  to  the  Fathbr,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
loLY  Gbost,  for  ever  and  ever. 

R.  Remember  me,  O  Lord. 

y.  When  1  lie  down  in  my  bed,  (evidently  this  time  the  bed  of  death,) 

R.  Reoaember  me,  O  Lord. 

V.  I  pray  Thee,  O  Lord,  Author  of  Light,  leave  me  not ; 

R.  But  remember  me,  O  Lord. 

After  the  capitular,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  said  after  the  Mozarabic 
lahion,  and  the  benedictions,  the  service  ends. 

y.  The  Lord  be  ever  with  yon, 
R.  And  with  thy  spirit. 
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y.  In  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jbbus  Christ,  let  at  end  in  peaee. 

R.  Amen* 

V.  Let  U8  pray. 

Thou  hast  preserved  us.  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  working  through  the  day : 
preserve  us  also  resting  through  the  night.  And  if  we  fall  asleep,  let  Toy 
Holy  Spirit  watch  over  us,  and  guard  us  this  night  and  for  ever. 

In  the  Name  of  our  Lord  Jksus  Christ,  let  us  fell  asleep  and  rest  in 


To  return,  however,  to  our  more  innnediate  subject.  For  oor  new 
Compline  it  would  probably  be  necessary,  and  there  would  be  nothing 
contrary  to  precedent  in  such  a  proceeding,  to  have  varying  lesaonB. 
Now  here  it  does  strike  me  that  we  may  most  simply,  and  yet  most 
effectually,  improve  our  evensong.  Why  should  we  not  return  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  having  but  one  lesson  in  that,  and  making  what 
would  have  been  its  second  lesson  the  lesson  at  Compline  ?  Some  six 
or  eight  verses  from  the  Epistles,  arranged  either  as  the  Calendar  now 
is,  or  better  still  for  the  seasons  of  the  year,  would  in  the  course  of  a 
year  go  through  all  those  parts  of  the  Epistles  which  can  be  profitably 
read  in  a  public  service.  Thus,  then,  we  should  have  a  Compline  veiy 
nearly  on  the  model  of  ancient  services  :  the  introductory  versides  and 
responses,  the  Psalms  whatever  they  might  be,  the  hymn,  the  lesson, 
the  song  of  Simeon,  and  the  concluding  collect.  On  this '  theory^we 
should  at  evensong  go  straight  from  the  Magnificat  to  the  Creed,  hereby 
also  coming  closer  to  ancient  practice,  and  should  end  with  the  three 
collects  as  now,  only  having  to  substitute  one  of  the  many  beautifal 
prayers  which  might  be  applicable,  in  the  place  of  Lighten  our  darkness. 

In  my  next  letter,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  consider  the  Com- 
munion office ;  and  in  the  meantime 

I  remain,  yours,  &c., 

H.  S«  Lt» 


ON  SYMBOLISM. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  EcdestologtBt. 

Sir, — In  answer  to  a  letter  that  appeared  in  the  EccUeiologiet  some 
time  back,  I  must  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Browne  is  singularly  unfor- 
tunate in  his  two  rather  ambitious  arguments  against  me.  I  mean  his 
appeal  to  the  Galleries  of  Europe  and  to  our  logic  books.  By  accusing 
me  of  a  cross  division,  he  simply  admits  that  confusion  of  idea  which 
1  said  discovered  itself  in  his  book.  Let  us  take  an  example  of  each 
kind  of  symbolism  according  to  my  division,  and  see  if  there  is  not  a 
perfect  distinctness  between  them. — First,  of  real  or  designed  symbol- 
ism. The  ancients  built  a  cruciform  church  to  symbolize  the  cross  on 
which  our  Blessed  Lord  died.  This  was  the  only  object  for  its  being  so 
built,  llie  very  fact  of  its  being  so  shows  it  was  intended. — Secondly, 
as  an  example  of  post  factum  symbolism,  let  us  take  Durandua  on 
church- windows  (who,  by  the  by,  entirely  differs  from  Mr.  Browne, 
though  the  latter  professes  to  quote  from  him.)     "  Windows,**  he  says, 
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"  splay  iQwardt,  because  the  spiritual  meaoing  is  ampUor  quam  Ute' 
raHs,**  Or  again,  "  the  Greeks  paint  their  figures  only  up  to  the  waist, 
that  all  occasion  of  foolish  thought  may  be  taken  away." 

In  the  first  instance  the  windows,  as  we  all  know^  were  made  so 
for  constructiTe  reasons ;  and,  given  the  same  thickness  of  walls  and 
lize  of  windows,  would  be  so  to  this  very  day ;  in  fact  are  so  in  the 
more  substantial  bams,  and  were  so  then  in  castles  as  well  as  in 
eburch-windows,  though  pious  men  were  reminded  by  the  fact  to 
something  quite  different  from  the  original  intention.  In  the  second 
mstance  the  fact  itself  is  not  true :  the  Ghreeks  only  occasionally  painted 
socb  pictures,  and  so  the  symbolism  falls  to  the  ground.  I  will  ask 
any  one  of  common  sense,  even  without  the  help  of  Aldrioh,  whether 
there  is  not  a  perfectly  good  division  here  ? 

1  as  well  as  you  admire  Durandus ;  it  is  the  abuse  of  him  that  I 

deivecate.     That  he  cannot  be  relied  on  as  an  authority   without 

additional  testimony,  except  as  a  beautifiil  devotional  book,  teaching 

us  how  we  may  gain  religious  instruction  from  anything,  even  the 

common  things  of  life,  I  think  is  quite  dear  from  the  foUowiog  facts — 

auMHig  very  many  others  I  could  luing.   He  did  not  understand  Ghreek, 

and  yet  he  never  hesitates  to  give  the  meanings  of  Qreek  terms,  which 

takea  aa  authorities  upon  real  symbolism  are  simply  absurd.     "  Ambo," 

be  says,  **  comes  from  ambire"  (amb.  &ft4>*i  and  eo) :  instead  of,  as  it 

really  does,  from  hfapa/ifw,  meaning  a  raised  place.    "  Chorus"  (x^P^^)» 

he  says,  *« comes  from  corona"  {Kopwvfi),  **oxconeordia,"  "Porta*'  (iropw)^ 

he  says,   "  comes  from  apertus"  Ql  and  the  old  word  pario),  &c.  &c 

I  have  chosen  these  examples  in  preference  to  others,  such  as  "  stola/' 

'*  pallium,'*  (whose  very  names  prove  that  they  were  once  distinct 

dreaoes,  the  orphreys  of  which  only  have  been  retained),  on  account 

of  their  absolute  certainty*  v^)on  which  no  scholar  can  have  any  doubt. 

Mr.  Browne,  though  he  docs  know  Ghreek,  and  so  has  not  the  excuse 

that  Durandus  had,  in  one  instance  has  quite  equalled  Durandus' 

derivations : — ^I  mean  in  his  account  of  avfkfioXov^  which  he  says  comes 

from  av^fioKKw,  to  throw  together;  because  at  certain  Greek  (he 

should  have  said  later  Athenian)  picnics,  they  threw  together  certain 

tsUies  or  cheques,  inscribed  with  the  mottoes  of  all  those  who  joined 

them,  to  be  presented  for  payment  afterwards.    But,  unfortunately, 

the   word  is  much  older  thui  these  picnics.    It  occurs  as  early  as 

Theognis  and  Pindar,  and  means  a  sign  or  token  by  which  we  may  be 

able  (jtrvfifiaWetVj  eonjicero)  to  conjecture  or  discover  the  owner.    I 

will  not,  however,  stop  to  dilate  on  the  many  inaccuracies  1  think  I 

discover  in  this  book ;  but  I  must  just  say  a  few  words  on  the  vesica. 

The  anachronism  here  is  double.  A  primitive  Christian  symbolism 
is  given  to  a  modem  English  antiquarian  word.  I  deny  that  the  form 
has  any  difficulty  whatever.  It  is  plainly  constructive  and  not  sym« 
bolical  at  all ;  the  natural  form  in  fact  for  a  nimbus  round  the  body, 
fts  a  circle  is  round  the  head.  At  first  it  was  simply  a  doud  surround- 
ng  the  figure ;  then  it  was  oval ;  and  as  this  was  hard  to  draw  cor- 
'ectlj  (aa  well  as  being  ungraceful),  they  eventually  used  compasses, 
vhich  gave  the  ellipse.  It  is  as  natural  as»  and  nearly  contemporary 
ritb,  the  Pointed  arch. 
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If  the  aenBe.had  been  1X6Y2,  one  would  expect  that  it  would  have 
been  used  >  only  round  figures  of  our  Lord  ;  for  it  would  have  been 
meaningless  in  other  places.  But  it  is  just  as  common  round  pictuies  of 
the  Eternal  Fjlthbr  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  As  a  form  for  a  seal  it  is 
also  conatructife,  introduced  naturally  at  the  same  time  as  &e  Pbinted 
arch,  because  it  fits  pointed  canopy  work  and  ornament  so  much  better 
than  a  circle.  Let  any  of  your  readers  try  to  draw  the  seal  of  tiie 
Ecclesiological  Society  in  a  circle,  and  see  if  he  will  make  much  of 
it.  And  besides,  the  fish  emblem  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  in  exist- 
ence, so  that  we  should  expect  the  more  ancient  seals  to  be  of  the  ellip- 
tical shape  if  it  symbolized  a  fish :  but  the  fact  is  just  the  contrary. 

Let  us  next  take  the  colour  question.  Mr.  Browne's  appeal  to  the  gal- 
leries of  Europe  is  quite  as  unsatisfi&ctory  as  to  logic :  any  one's  imprei- 
sion  of  the  galleries  of  Europe,;  unless  he  had  the  sobject  before  as  la 
his  eye  would  be  useless,  or  worse  than  useless,  on  account  of  the  my 
great  number  of  mere  modem  Madonnas,  which  wonld  naturally  atiike 
a  casual  observer.  I  allowed  in  my  first  letter,  that  since  Raphael's 
time  most  artists  have  used  blue  and  red  for  the  dress  of  the  Bleaced 
Virgin.  Has  Mr.  Browne  never  been  tired,  in  the  great  galleries 
abroad,  of.  the  perpetual  blue  dresses  of  Ghiido  and  Carlo  Doici  ?  vd 
does  he  not  see  that  the  hankering  after  a  meaning  in  every  thing,  which 
has  covered  our  walls  and  floors  with  monograms  and  crosses  till  tfaef 
are  as  wearisome  as  the  Tudor  rose  and  portcullis,  and  the  making  of 
canons  of  indiscriminate  symbolism,  have  a  tendency  to  cramp  umI 
Egyptianize  art? 

From  the.  number  of  MSS.  and  early  paintings  which  I  have  a- 
amined,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  blue  mantle  and  red  tunic  were  aot 
"  always  appropriated  *'  to  the  dress  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,,  notbci 
always  nor  appropriated,  which  was  Mr.  Browne's  statement,  thosgii 
he  has  now  receded  from  it.  In  favour  of  this  I  would  say,  tbatottt 
of  upwards  of  sixty  examples  before  a.  d.  500,  indading  all  in  the 
National  and  Taylor  Oalleries,  several  of  the  best  Dc^oe  MSS.,  ao^ 
some  of  my  own,  all  taken  as  they  come,  not  picked  examples,  seven 
(Italian)  are  dressed  in  blue  and  red,  ^ough  the  blue  of  some  is  so 
near  black  or  green,  and  the  red  so  faint  a  pink,  that  I  doubt  moeh 
whether  any  but  an  aesthetic  effect  was  intended.  Three  Freneh  (one 
of  which  was  clearly  aesthetic)  have  thejsame  colours ;  all  the  reiDaiiuo& 
upwards  of  fifty,  are  against  Mr.  Browne :  and.  this  I  believe  is  a  6ir 
average.  The  prevailing,  though  by  no  means  invariable,  cokmr  ks 
the  mantle  was  certainly  blue;  but  before  we  jump  to  the  cqndaM 
that  it  was  symbolical,  I  think  it  is  worth  considering  how  few  coban 
the  ancients  had,  viz.,  red,  blue,  gold  and  green,  of  which  blue «» 
decidedly  the  fiivourite  for  dresses,  borders,  &c.  No.  wonder  thea 
that  they  used  it,  precious  as  it  was  as  gold,  for  the  dress  of  her  they 
loved  best. 

That  the  colours  were  not  appropriaied  .is  clear  from  the  fiict,  ttst 
we  can  all  give  many  instances  (I  have  several)  of  them  as  wom,  \^ 
by  Our  Loan  ;  2ndly,  by  various  saints ;  Srdly,  by  shepherds  and  com- 
mon persons,  and  that  in  the  same  picture  with  the  Madonna,  who  is 
dressed  in  different  colours. 
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Bat  it  is  in  tiie  case  of  aogels  that  I  lutve  ao  committed  myself. 

Mr.  Browne  as  uaoal  jumps  to  the  conclusion  he  likes  best,  and  then 

affects  to  laugh  at  me.  because  I  have  neglected  the  apparent,  super* 

ficial  iDterpretation,  which  would  at  first  sight  occur  to  any  one,  wad 

have  (as  J  believe)  arrived  at  the  true  conclusion.     I  supjsose  he  would 

allow  that  form  is  a  more  certain  guide  than  colour ;  now,  in  the  book 

I  mentbned,  there  are  drawn  seraphim  with  wings  above  the  heads* 

some  red  and  some  blue,  the  blue  ones,  by  the  by,  above  the  red, 

which  would  hardly  he  thie  case  if  the  blue  meant  cherubim,  a  lower 

order  than  the  others;  these  occur  in  a  miniature  representing  Gon 

the  F^TflXft.     But  in  the  other  instance  I  mentioned  they  are  round 

the  ^^re  of  S.  Mary,  and  aie  of  the  ordinary  shape  of  angels,  though 

they  are  alternately  red  and  blue.     Here  not  only  does  the  shape  show 

that  they  were  not  intended  for  cherubim  and   semphim,  but  their 

place  also ;  for  if  Mr.  Browne's  definition  of  seraphim  be  right,  they 

would  not  occur  round  S.  Mary. 

Again,  in  another  miniature  of  the  coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
where  yon  coold  not  expect  cherubim,  all  the  angels  are  red ;  and  to 
complete  this  favourite  arrangement  of  colour,  the  curtain  behind  the 
figure,  and  under  the  angels,  is  blue, — to  my  mind  clearly  an  sesthetio 
instance.     In  a  miniature  of  the  last  Judgment  the  sesthetic  arrange* 
ment  is  unquestionable :  the  angel  on  one  side  of  our  Loan  has  a 
scarlet  dress  dnd  white  wings  fdnged  with  green ;  that  on  the  other 
Bide  has  a  green  dress  with  white  wings  fringed  with  scarlet.     Again, 
in  pictures  of  the  Nativity,  the  ministering  angels  are  continually  red 
and  blue  alternately,  though  they  can  hardly  be  cherubim  and  sera- 
])him.     S.  Ghibriel  very  often  has  blue  wings  ;  the  angel  at  the  sepul- 
chre has  scarlet  face  and  hands,  and  blue  wings  (of  what  order  would 
that  be  ?) ;  and,  finally,  one  sometimes  sees  a  group  of  angels  of  at 
least  half  a  dozen  different  colours,  white,  blue,  pink,  dove-colour, 
Bcarlet,   rainbow,   &c.   &c.      One  example    (Italian)   occurs  in    the 
National  Gallery. 

Ab  to  roodscreens  being  always  red  and  gold,  1  at  this  moment 
recollect  eleven  fine  examples  in  England  to  the  contrary,  as  well  as 
instances  of  exactly  similar  treatment  of  pulpit  and  screen,  though  I 
io  not  remember  one  example  of  red  and  gold. 

In  ooDdusion,  I  would  say  that  my  chief  aim  in  writing  was  to 
nduce  archaeologists  to  take  up  the  subject  in  its  true  light,  to  sepa- 
ate  the  historical  from  the  fanciful,  to  make  lists,  and  compare  exam- 
ples. In  some  cases  this  would  be  especially  easy  and  conclusive, 
rhat  of  colour  could  be  settled  In  a  very  short  time :  there  are  so  niany 
xamples  of  it  all  over  the  world,  that  a  full  and  unanswerable  ac- 
oont  might  be  drawn  np  by  yon  and  your  numerous  correspondents, 
rhongfa  in  many  cases  the  truth  will  be  less  attractive  than  the  fancy, 
:  will  be  no  less  the  truth.  Then  the  question  will  arise,  are  we  t<y 
fix  meanings  to  colours,  &c.,  which  the  ancients  practically  did  not  ? 
r  are  we  to  be  allowed  the  same  aesthetic  taste  as  was  granted  to 

iiem  ? 

Yours,  &c., 

J.  C.  J. 
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IRON  ARCHITECTURE. 

Wb  have  reodved  a  packet  of  papers,  accompanied  by  a  coarteooslf 
worded  letter,  from  Mr.  W.  Vose  Pickett,  on  the  subject  of  Inn 
Architectore.  From  these  it  appears  that  this  gentleman,  though 
hitherto  quite  unknown  to  us,  has  long  had  before  the  world  a  method 
of  iron  construction,  which  (as  he  considers)  solves  finally  all  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  question  of  metallic  architecture.  We 
cannot  enter  into  Mr.  Pickett's  complaints  that  his  project  has  met 
with  no  practical  encouragement :  for  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  his 
theory, — ^which  is  not  explained  in  any  of  the  documents  we  have 
lecdved.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with  hit 
principles  ;  although  from  what  he  says  of  Pointed  art,  we  infer  that 
we  shall  be  very  unlikely  to  agree  with  him. 

We  have  had  many  doubts  as  to  admitting  the  following  strictorec 
of  Mr.  Pickett  on  Mr.  Slater's  design  for  an  iron  church  in  the  coo- 
eluding  part  of  the  InHrumeiUa  EcdenatticaT  not  from  any  wtdi 
to  evade  criticism — (for  we  are  persuaded  that  nothing  but  good 
results  from  the  most  free  discussion  of  such  subjects) — ^but  becaose 
Mr.  Pickett  deals  with  nothing  but  assertion.  However,  lest  it  shoaM 
seem  to  him  that  we  treat  him  as  he  appears  to  think  others  hate 
treated  him,  we  admit  his  observations,  having  merely  altered  a  fev 
strong  ^itheta. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  EecletiologUi. 

**  In  the  notes  appended  to  the  ground-plan  of  the  iron  churdi  Utelj 
put  forth  in  the  InatrvmmUa  EocMaatiea  of  the  Eoclesiological  Society, 
is  the  following : 

"  Ist.  '  The  problem  to  be  solved  is.  How  to  employ  iron  for  aa 
ecclesiastical  building  in  accordance  with  the  qualities  and  conditioos 
of  the  material.* 

*'  This  design  of  Mr.  Slater's  totally  fedls  to  accord  with  the  quafities 
and  conditions  of  the  material,  which  are,  compared  with  the  ancient 
materials,  those  of  unrivalled  power  for  realising,  in  peculiar  fitiiesi 
and  beauty,  the  most  striking  and  beneficial  inventions  of  the  huiain 
mind.  Such  examples  as  this  would  actually  forbid  every  engineering 
invention  of  any  consequence.  Iron  and  analogous  materials  are  here 
completely  in  fetters.  As  observed  by  the  Rev.  W.  Soott  in  the  dis- 
cussion, Mr.  Slater's  is  a  stone  church  built  in  iron,  and  not  erne  cos- 
posed  on  purely  metallic  priociples. 

"  And  if,  as  is  here  stated, '  Railway  sheds  and  Crystal  Palaces  are 
altogether  unecdesiastical  in  character  and  associations,  and  fall  within 
the  province  of  engineering  rather  than  of  architecture,  yet  *  (the  uotes 
proceed)  '  they  undoubtedly  show  a  legititnate  use  of  the  materiaL  ^oid 
develope,  according  to  sound  principles,  its  especial  properties  and 
characteristics.' 

"  If  such  ia  the  case,  this  slavish  condemnation  of  the  not  ooly 
unrivalled,  but  totally  opposite,  powers  of  the  new  materials  to  do  the 
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drudgeiy  of  Oothic  stone- work,  is  the  greatest  perversion  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  not  only  ancient  but  modem  art. 

"  Again.  It  is  stated  that  '  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  iron 
chorehes.  of  which  several  have  been  sent  out  to  the  colonies,  or  erected 
as  temporary  cfaarches  at  home,  have  not  fulfilled  these  conditions  (as 
first  stated).  In  fact  their  construction  is  merely  a  wooden  one.  Their 
Anamework  is  of  wood,  covered  externally  with  corrugated  iron.  The 
pillars  are  wooden  posts,  and  the  roofs  both  of  nave  and  aisles  are 
wooden  in  their  construction.  What  is  such  a  building  but  a  wooden 
structure  encased  in  metallic  plates  V 

"  And  what  is  such  a  structure  as  the  design  in  the  Imtrumenitt 
(allowing  for,  if  we  could  throw  aside  its  fundamentals,  some  portions 
of  natural  beanty,  the  more  dangerous,  because  such  ever  serves  to  hide 
the  falseness  of  its  philosophy),  but  the  degradation  of  the  powers  of 
a  material  to  purposes  it  both  never  originated  and  which  are  totally 
nnworthy  of  it  ?  And  which  class  of  materials  demand  an  architectural 
art  of  their  own,  and  now,  and  have  long  possessed  one,  and  of  a  liberty 
adequate  to  develope  the  hitherto  unmanifested  powers  of  new  primary^ 
materials :  in  fact,  a  modem  truth,  which  is  illustrated,  and  in  contra^ 
distinction  to  the  ancient  truth. 

"  Regarding  the  design  in  the  Instrumenta  by  this  conformity  to  Gbthic 
forms  and  arrangements,  there  could  scarcely  be  in  the  whole  range  of 
eonstmction  anything  so  repulsive  as  the  exterior  of  this  church.  Its 
frightful  sides  were  too  bad  to  be  shown.  If  grandeur,  or  even  decency, 
be  considered  appropriate  in  the  exterior  of  the  house  of  God,  this 
example  outrages  such  feelings  to  the  last  degree. 

"  Is  invention  so  poor,  that  it  is  necessary,  as  is  here  shown,  to  copy 
some  of  the  iron  details  of  the  brick  and  mortar  and  iron  Great 
Western  Railway  Station  ?  What  artistic  mind  would  select  corra- 
gated  iron  for  an  appropriate  and  enduring  wall  eonstmction  for  a 
new  Architecture  ? 

*«  Why  still  persist,  at  the  waste  of  time  and  sacrifice  of  funds,  in 
setting  individuals  (whose  tone  of  thought  and  education  are  generally 
not  kindred  to  it)  to  solve  a  question,  which  in  philosophy,  and  to  a 
considerable  and  varied  extent  in  design,  has  now  for  many  years  been 
acknowledged  to  be  thoroughly  accomplished  and  for  ever  set  at  rest.'* 


THE  MONUMENTAL  CHURCH  AT  VIENNA. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  the  European  character  of  the  recent  compe- 
tition at  LiUe  stands  the  slightly  antecedent  one  for  the  monumental 
church  at  Vienna,  albeit  the  church  to  be  erected  was  one  of  cathedral 
dimension,  and  to  cost  altogether  a  sum  approaching  £200,000.  Yet 
the  contest  in  the  latter  case  appears  to  have  been  purely  German. 
Foreign  designs  were  rendered  by  the  terms  of  the  prospectus  ad- 
missible. It  is,  however,  certain  that  no  pains  were  taken  to  procure 
them,  and  so  we  conclude  that  none  were  tendered. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that,  a  few  years  Binoe,  tiie  Bmfksror  of  Aistria 
narrowly  escaped  assassination.  The  circumstance  was  ttken  adisa- 
tage  of  to  set  on  foot,  under  the  presidentship  of  the  emperor's  brother, 
what  we  may  most  aptly  term  a  Church  and  State  demonstiato. 
Bountiful  subscriptions  were  solicited,  and  the  appeal,  being  so  power- 
fully backed,  in  no  way  flagged  for  want  of  means.  Happily  for  tbe 
cause  of  religious  art,  the  form  in  which  this  tribute  to  the  Qmmriom 
was  cast  was  that  of  a  Pointed  church  to  be  erected  at  Vienna;  wbilc, 
with  a  spirit  which  it  were  well  that  our  P^nmnres  mi^t,  however 
faintly,  imitate,  open  competition  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  A«^ 
trian  bureaucracy  as  the  most  likely  method  of  obtaining  a  aatisfactny 
result. 

The  prospectus  issued  at  Vienna  on  the  14th  pf  Mwch,  1854.  de- 
clared the  copipetition  open  to  all  countries ;  the  cborch  to  be  of  i 
capacity  to  hold  from  4,000  to  6,OPO  persons,  in  Ghnthic  architectais, 
with  two  steeples,  two  altani,  and  the  means  for  mpre  to  be  proridcd 
in  addition  to  the  high  altar :  while  galleries  are  spmally  forbiddeB. 
two  tribunes  only  being  called  for  near  the  high  altar. 

The  cost  was  fixed  at  1,  $00,000  florin^,  exclusive  of  tba  altiis  and 
fittings.  The  designs  were  to  be  on  the  awkward  scale  of  two  centi* 
metres  for  1*80  metre, — a  proportion  excogitated  to  suit  VieiuMK 
mensuration, — and  to  comprise  as  many  plana,  elevations,  and  seetiov 
as  were  requisite.  Finally,  the  hardly  adequate  time  of  November  1. 
1 844,  was  fixed  for  sending  them  in,  mottoes  and  sealed  covers  being 
prescribed.  The  first  prize  was  to  be  of  the  value  of  1,000  g(^ 
ducats,  and  a  general  power  was  reserved  of  rewarding  any  other  meii- 
torious  designs  with  premiums  of  1,000  florins. 

The  designs  were  accordingly  seat  in,  and  in  doe  time  tlie  pnxenis 
proved  to  be  Herr  Firstl.  Of  his  church  we  can  only  speak  £roB  • 
very  inferior  engraving,  giving  the  view  of  the  building  from  the  noitii- 
west.  From  this  we  gather  that  the  building  is  cnidform,  of  a  nnil 
type  of  Crerman  Middle-Pointed ;  that  is  to  say*  a  suficienUy  appvea^ 
imitation  of  Cologne,  with  a  western  tower  and  open*work  octsgostl 
spire,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  Freiburg — ^i.e..  a  modi- 
fication analogous  for  Qermany  to  that  multiplication  of  Chaitvei* 
which  is  the  accredited  French  proceeding,  and  which  M.  Didron  aooor^ 
dingly  dwells  upon,  (in  his  recent  article  on  the  Lille  deaigns,)  in  ha- 
guage  less  complimentary  than  he  would  have  employed  to  demgn^bt 
the  Oallican  expedient.  Oh  the  whole,  the  building  seems  a  labonons 
exercise  of  book-work,  destitute  of  any  original  invention ;  but  showisg, 
on  the  part  of  the  designer  and  of  the  judges  who  gave  the  prise,  the 
desire  to  compass  correctness. 

The  second  steeple  presents  itself  here  in  the  form  of  a  central  octar 
^nal  lantern,  with  a  steep  zoof  set  round  with  up-gabling  windows,  sod 
itself  bearing  an  octagonal  fleche.  The  transepts  project  a  bay  be- 
yond the  aisle ;  and  there  is  a  triple  portal,  to  at  all  events  the  northern 
one,  which  has  likewise  an  apsidal  western  chapel.  The  nave  is  of 
five  bays,  with  a  lofty  clerestory  of  gabled  windows^  the  windows  of 
the  aisles  being  without  gables.  Tlie  western  fii^de  is  an  ekbofsle 
German  composition,  with  a  rose  window  recessed  in  a  sooare  paneL 
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The  wot  ddorway  ia  doable,  with  a  central  pier  and  flanked  by  statues. 
The  west  windows  of  the  aisles  are  of  four  lights. 

Whether  the  decision  were  generally  popuhur  or  not  we  have  not  the 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  certain  that  it  did  not  please  Herr  Bmst» 
who  not  oriy  wcote  a  pamphlet  on  the  matter,  but  submitted  photographs 
of  his  own  unsuccessful  design  to  a  very  high  authority  in  this  oounti:y» 
io  hopes  of  rousing  his  indignant  pity.  To  the  kindness  of  thi^  gen- 
tleman, who,  we  believe,  was  unmoved  by  the  appeal,  we  are  indebted 
for  the  loan  of  those  photographs  and  of  the  pamphlet,  as  well  as  of  the 
^graving  of  Herr  Firstl*s  design,  which,  in  Herr  Ernst's  eyes,  appears 
to  pronounce  its  own  condemnation.  This  worthy  gentleman,  who, 
we  believe,  (though  it  does  not  appear  on  the  face  of  his  pamphlet,) 
received  one,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  minor  premiums,  attempted  a  bold 
%ht  of  originality  and  broke  down ;  while  Herr  Firstl  more  prudently 
jogged  along  the  beaten  track. 

Into  the  elaborate  system  of  symbolism  which  he  strove  to  embody 
we  have  no  desire  to  plunge.  The  outward  aspect  of  the  attempt  re- 
Milved  itself  into  a  big  central  octagon,  bearing  on  its  front  the  viuble 
parentage  of  Milan.  This  frowning  pile  was  flanked  at  the  four  angles 
of  the  cross  by  as  many  taper  minaret- like  towers  and  spires, — Tike 
pinnacles  run  up  rank, — vindicative,  we  hear,  of  the  quadripartite  eth- 
nology of  the  Austrian  empire. 

Perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of  Herr  Ernst's  contrivances  is  his 
treatment  of  the  south  transept  facade,  which  is  composed  of  an  open 
groined  porch,  surmounted  on  the  upper  story  by  a  loggia  h  jour. 
This  loggia  is  fronted  by  a  bold  devdopement  of  constructional  ar« 
cading,  IQce  tracery  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  is,  in  frict,  a  Pointed 
tnmslation  of  those  recessed  galleries  at  all  heights  of  the  building, 
which  are  one  of  the  most  meritorious  elements  of  Italian  architecture, 
but  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  ground  story  of  Pointed,  in 
cloisters,  except  in  a  few  exceptional  cases,  such  as  the  west  front  of 
the  Saintc  Chapelle.  We  commend  the  idea  to  architects  who  are  likely 
to  develope  it  with  more  felicity  than  Herr  Ernst.  The  nave  in  this 
design  is  very  tame,  and  the  west  front  a  failure. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  say,  in  reference  to  Herr  Flrstl's 
design,  that,  it  being  a  fait  acemnpU,  we  wish  all  success  to  its  com- 
pletion ;  and  when  it  is  finished,  '*  may  we  be  there  to  see  '*  and  to 
criticise  it  in  the  Bcdesiologist  of  future  days. 


DIE  DIETSCHE  WARENDB. 

Die  Dieische  Warende.  Edited  by  J.  A.  ALBBaoiflrjx  Thijm.  Vol.  II. 
for  18M,  Nos.  1,  3,  3,  January  to  June«  Amsterdam  ;  C.  L.  Van 
Lan^nhnysen. 

We  congratulate  M.  Alberdingk  Thijm  on  the  continuation  of  his  most 
valuable  periodical,  enriched  as  each  number  has  been  since  the  oom- 
menceaaenjt  of  the  year  by  a  precie  in  French  of  its  contents.    Our 
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readers  are  aware  that  it  Is  not  pnvely  an  ecclesiologicad  jonmal,  but 
devoted  moreover  to  general  antiquities.     Accordingly,  the  aeries  of 
Ystorien  Bloeme — *•  Flowers  of  History" — ^i.e.  the  printing  or  reprmtmg 
of  national  poetry  of  mediaeval  date,  is  continued.    So  is  the  descripdoo 
of  a  Dutch  village  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by  M.  Van  Berkel;  also 
M.  Alberdingk  Thijm  gives  tn  extenso  a  hitherto  unpublished  comedf 
by  Ho6ft,  a  writer  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  imitsted 
from  Peter  Aredn.     Among  the  more  specially  ecclesiological  oontii- 
butions  we  find  an  article  by  M.  Van  Owen,  of  Louvain.  upon  &  painted 
window  of  the  date  1305,  which  he  discovered  in  the  apse  of  the  prin- 
cipal Beguinage  church  of  that  city,  where  it  had  been  walled  up  in  the 
seventeenth  century.    An  engraving  and  description  are  given  of  aa 
organ  and  organ  gallery  (improperly  termed  yih€)  lately  placed  in  tfae 
church  of  Nolders,  by  M.  Cuypers  ;  they  are  designed  in  Romanesque, 
and  are  more  commendable  for  intention  than  result.     An  organ  case 
of  Romanesque  woodwork  is,  we  need  hardly  say,  sufficiently  hesTy. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  former  number  of  the  first  volume  of  tbe 
*'  Dietsche  Warende"  contained  the  plan  and  engraving  of  the  ciypt 
of  this  church  ;  an  association  has  been  formed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  restoring  church  and  crypt.     M.  Alberdingk  Thijm  devotes  a  shoit 
article  in  the  last  number  to  the  Lille  Competition,  in  which  he  speaks 
with  most  friendly  sympathy  of  the  English  victory,  and  refers  with 
approbation  to  the  critique  of  the  designs  which  we  gave.   M.  De  Curte'i 
medal  is  claimed  as  a  victory  for  the  Low  Countries. 


M.  LASSUS  ON  ECLECTICISM  IN  ART. 

A  HIGHLY  creditable  and  interesting  letter,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  tians* 
lation,  has  been  addressed  to  our  chairman  of  committees  by  the  dis- 
tinguished French  architect,  M.  Lassus.  In  acknowledging  M.  Lassaa' 
courtesy  in  addressing  us,  through  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  we  hasten  to 
record  our  entire  conviction  of  the  value  of  what  M.  Lassus  writes. 
Our  ne  did  not  allude  to  the  substance,  but  to  the  phrase ;  and  a  mis- 
print, eciectcisme  for  eclecticifmen  has  still  further  complicated  matters. 
To  confess  the  truth,  it  was  a  mistake  in  our  French,  not  in  onr  uoe^ht^ 
tics.  We  thought  that,  as  among  ourselves,  the  derivative  shodU 
have  been  ecieetidime,  not  eclectisme,  as  the  Fkench  have  it.  A  glance 
at  Cousin  ought  to  have  set  us  right.  However,  our  miatake  has 
turned  out  wdd,  in  stimulating  our  friend  M.  Lassus  to  a  vindicatiaii  of 
his  motto,  which,  though  we  entirely  concur  in  that  motto,  has  laige 
independent  merits  of  its  own. 

Mt  DBAS  Mb.  Hopb, 

I  should  have  written  to  you  earlier,  but  we  have  lately  had  all 
our  time  occupied  in  making  preparations  for  the  ceremony  of  the  h^p^ 
tism  of  the  Imperial  Prince  in  the  cathedral ;  and  I  have  been  unable 
to  dedicate  a  single  moment  to  yon. 

I  will  begin  at  once  by  thanking,  very  sincerely,  the  author  of  the 
report  upon  the  LUle  Exhibition.     His  reference  to  me,  m  gcacraL 
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could  not  be  better;  but  I  cannot  admit  what  he  says  concerning 
ccleciitm.  In  the  first  place*  I  cannot  comprehend  why  he  makea  me 
write  eciectcUm,  insisting  upon  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  ric;  and,  espe- 
cialy,  upon  what  grounds  he  persists  in  saying  *«  eclecticism.'*  This 
word  comes  from  eklego  (I  choose),  and  with  us  French  people  it  has  a 
sense  perfectly  definite  and  perfectly  settled.  In  philosophy,  as  in  art, 
it  characterises  a  whole  school — that  of  those  persons  who  admit  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  new  art.  or  an  entirely  new  philosophical  doc* 
trine,  by  borrowing  the  elements  of  their  creation  from  all  styles,  or 
from  all  philosophical  systems.  Such,  among  us,  at  least,  is  the  strict 
and  absolute  sense  of  the  word. 

It  IB  clear,  from  this,  that  the  principle  of  edectism  is  essentially  op- 
posed to  that  of  unity. 

This  system,  further,  is  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  singularly 
flatters  the  self-esteem  of  artists,  by  causing  each  of  them  to  imagine 
that  he  may  become  the  creator  of  a  new  art ! 

It  is  the  principle  of  free  discussion ;  it  is,  before  all  and  beyond  all,  the 
proclamation  of  the  infallibility  and  the  glorification  of  the  human  reason. 
With  edectism,  all  rules,  all  principles  disappear.  Will  not  the 
reason  of  the  artist  fiit  about  in  regions  infinitely  superior  ?  Should  it 
not  be  deliyered  from  the  restraint  of  all  rules  ?  If  we  happened  to 
speak  to  him  of  traditions,  of  unity*  of  style,  of  the  impossibility  of  an 
alliance  between  the  principles  and  the  forms  of  anterior  arts,  these 
would  be  but  shackles  placed  upon  the  genius  of  the  artist ! 

£clecdsm,  in  a  word,  admits  no  other  law  than  the  will  and  the 
taste  of  the  arUst,  no  other  guide  than  his  reason.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  liberty.  The  attraction  of  this  liberty  must  be  very  powerful* 
for  few  artiets  have  succeeded  in  resisting  it.  Even  the  most  eminent 
artists — those,  even,  whose  merit  justly  consists  in  the  unity  of  style 
which  they  know  how  to  impress  with  sentiment  upon  all  their  works — 
too  often  blinded  with  arrogance,  suffer  themselves  to  be  enrolled  under 
the  banner  of  edectism,  from  the  apprehension  of  being  considered  as 
iinitators ! 

Why  cannot  these  artists  d'dile  perceive  that  all  their  power,  all 
their  merit  justly  proceeds  from  the  application  of  the  principle  the 
Host  opposed  to  eclectism. — from  their  sentiment  of  unity  ?  It  is  be- 
muse, like  the  author  of  the  report,  they  confound  eclectism  with  in- 
dention ;  two  things  essentially  different — we  might  almost  say*  com* 
)letely  opposed. 

Invention  in  Architecture  is  the  combination  of  great  dispositions 
ogether,  and  even  of  certain  details:  abstraction  improves,  in  some 
legree,  upon  the  form  and  the  style ;  and  this  is  so  true,  that  a  superior 
o'tist  might  very  justly  modify  the  style  adopted*  while  preserving  the 
iispositiona  of  a  plan. 

As  to  the  church  of  S.  Eustache  in  Paris,  is  it  not  evidently  a 
jothic  construction,  notwitlistanding  the  pilasters,  the  capitals,  and 
housand  details  of  tiie  Renaissance  which  crowd  its  walls  ?  Evidently 
he  general  disposition  is  borrowed  from  our  ancient  edifices :  and  yet 
be  church  of  S«  Eustache  is  a  remarkable  work  of  art.  Why  ?  Clearly 
ecause  sdl  the  forms  and  details  present  the  greatest  unity*  and  all  b^ 
3ng  to  the  style  of  the  Renaissance. 
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Is  it  UKNiglit,  for  emiiple.  thmt  it  woidd  be  the  aum  if  endi  of  the 
dnpelB  pfcaeoted  to  m  a  tpeciinen  of  a  different  style,  or  if  the  co- 
lomiu  iHutiBted  fonm  and  detuls  borrowed  from  all  agei  withoet  any 
occeptioo  ? 

We  may  eonoeiTe  the  effect  of  these  monetroiis  combiaatione  by  the 
ridicule  that  would  be  thrown  npon  the  church.  Yet  this  would  be 
edectisoi  in  the  real  lenae  of  the  word !  This  is  evident,  for  edectiMi 
consists  in  producing  a  composition  without  rales  and  without  traditioai, 
as  the  system  allows  the  intermixture  indifferently  of  the  foims  of 
Greek  art  with  those  of  Roman  art»  Etruscan  with  Chinese,  &c..  &e« 
One  must  not  leave  the  least  sentiment  of  art  to  admit  snch  impropriety. 

Unity  of  style  is  the  trae  fundamental  law  of  art.  It  is  oa  tlus 
principle  that  I  have  asserted,  and  I  repeat  it  again,  that "  Bdeetiia  i> 
the  sore  of  art."  This  representation  of  it  is  only  partially  trae«  It  ii, 
unfortunately  only  too  eorrect  that  edeetiam  is,  in  fact,  the  gmMt 
scourge  of  modern  art ;  for,  if  some  aitiata  of  merit  eacape  by  iastioet 
and  by  miiacle  from  its  pernidons  influence,  the  greater  psrt  penis 
themsehrea  to  be  seduced  by  it,  imagining  that  they  are  creating  sgsin, 
because  they  are  attempting  to  combine  forms  which  ory  aloud  sgsiait 
the  union ;  the  taste  of  the  public  is  perverted ;  and  art  is  descesiiisg 
by  great  steps  to  a  complete  decadence. 

Under  such  circumstances  there  remains  but  one  principle  sufikaeatif 
powerful  to  save  art  from  complete  rain ;  and  this  is  the  great  prindple 
of  unity  of  style.  Let  us  hasten  therefore  to  unite  ounelvea  to  it,  sod 
support  ourselves  upon  it,  in  order  to  oppose  eclectism,  that  sad  frsit 
of  self-esteem  and  of  pride.  Let  us  hasten,  I  say,  for  the  sitnatioQ  is 
grave.  In  these  days  no  one  believes ;  ev^ybody  inquires ;  the  sftirt 
has  no  longer  frith  except  in  his  reason,  no  other  rule  than  his  penoosi 
taste ;  he  analyses  everything,  and  he  urges  his  folly  ao  for  as  to  per- 
suade himself  that  he  la  called  to  create,  for  himself  alone,  a  oompl^ 
new  art. 

It  wiU  be  comprehended  after  this,  why  I  have  raised  this  ay  ^ 
alarm,  wrongly  considered  as  an  insult  by  many  persons ;  but  wluck. 
unfortunately,  is  only  the  expreaaion  of  a  very  profound  ami  a  very  a^ 
convietion. 

I  am  perfectly  conviaocd»  in  the  state  of  anarchy  into  which  sit  ia 
now  reduced,  that  there  lemaina  to  us  only  one  anchor  of  safety,  unity 
61  style ;  and,  as  we  have  no  art  belonging  to  our  own  tiase-f-evciy* 
body  is  convinced  of  it  and  deplores  it — ^there  is  only  one  Aingfor  as  to 
do :  that  is,  to  choose  one  from  among  the  anterior  epbdia,  not  inoider 
to  copy  it,  but  in  order  to  compose^  while  conforming  to  the  spirit  of 
that  art.  Let  us  take  from  the  Gbeek,  the  Roman,  the  Etrnscsa,  the 
Bgyptian,  or  the  Chinese,  but  let  us  always  pseserve  the  unity  of  style, 
not  trying  to  give  existence  to  any  of  those  hybrid  and  unnatural  cres* 
tares  analogous  to  the  monstere  which  are  concealed  in  the  nsost  ob- 
scnre  recesses  of  our  cabinets  of  curiosities  I 

But,  because  I  consider  unity  as  the  safeguard  of  art,  because  I  re- 
commend above  all  things  the  adoption  of  a  style,  and  penetration  into 
its  sentiment,  it  would  be  absnrd  to  condade  that  I  am  endeafoansg 
to  reduce  die  artist  into  a  maber  of  copies. 

Very  often  indeed  this  ridiculous  accusation  haa  been  thrown  oot 
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agsdnst  me,  even  sometimes  by  artists  seriously  and  in  good  faith.  It 
implies,  moreover,  perfectly,  that  for  him  who  has  never  studied  a  style 
of  architecture,  it  is  totally  impossible  to  distinguish  the  copy  from  the 
invention. 

It  18.  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree,  important  to  show  clearly  what 
I  understand  by  unity  of  style :  and  it  is  especially  important  to  prove 
to  ail,  that  this  unity  still  leaves  every  latitude  and  every  liberty  to  the 
artist. 

Xhe  best  proof  of  this  truth  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  in  the 
hands  of  a  genuine  artist  the  style  of  an  undertaking  may  be  changed 
\ivitliout  the  general  dispositions  of  the  edifice  being  affected  in  a  serious 
manner  ;  only,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  work  of  this  nature  the  artist 
vrould  require  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  style  adopted.  He  must 
not  only  have  studied  the  form,  but  be  penetrated  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  art.  Then,  he  will  be  able  not  only  to  compose,  to  invent,  new 
disfiositions,  without  deviating  from  the  style,  but  even  if  new  neces- 
sitiea  arise  from  materials  recently  discovered,  he  will  at  last  arrive  at 
the  power  of  discerning  what  would  have  been  done  in  such  cases ; 
and  in  this  way,  by  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  style  adopted,  he 
will  be  enabled  to  solve  all  the  problems  that  may  be  put  to  him,  by  re- 
maining always  faithful  to  the  great  law  of  unity  of  style. 

Further,  this  unity  will  give  to  all  his  creations  an  aspect  of  reality, 
so  that  notwithstanding  the  new  dispositions,  combinations,  and  forms 
which  may  be  found  in  them,  they  will  be,  so  to  speak,  likely  to  live, 
and  some  part  must  remain.  Lmstly,  the  first  impression  will  be  that 
they  resemble  everything  that  has  been  known  of  the  kind. 

From  these  observations  you  will  comprehend,  my  dear  Mr.  Hope, 
that  I  am  more  flattered  than  offended  at  the  reproach  which  is  applied 
to  me  on  this  subject  by  the  author  of  the  Report.  To  say  that  my 
plan  has  too  much  the  aspect  of  a  copy,  is  to  admit  that  1  have  been 
fortunate  enough  to  give  to  the  ensemble  of  my  composition  that  seal  of 
unity  which  I  regard  as  the  first  of  all  the  conditions  of  art. 

You  must  permit  me  again,  my  dear  Mr.  Hope,  to  consider  as  a  new 
eulo^^  the  second  reproach  which  is  applied  to  me  by  the  author  of  the 
Report  in  respect  to  my  windows.  He  has  not  found  them  better  than 
"  the  eternal  types  of  fiourges."  Really,  as  these  eternal  types  form, 
those  of  Chartres,  the  most  admirable  examples  of  stained  glass 
which  we  possess  in  France  or  elsewhere*  I  can  only  feel 
flattered  at  the  comparison ! 

Ab  for  the  rest,  I  do  not  know  if  the  author  of  the  Report  is  as  con- 
irinced  as  myself  of  the  necessity  of  unity  of  style.  1  think  so 
nevertheless ;  and  it  even  appears  to  me  that  he  has  felt  all  the  impor- 
Lance  of  it,  only  he  has  obviously  confounded  eclectism  with  invention, 
[t  id  therefore  simply  a  misunderstanding.  1  hope  so,  at  least,  with 
m  my  heart — ^for  1  am  convinced  you  will  recognize  with  me  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  real  artists  to  combine  against  the  common  enemy, 
^LgaSxiBt  eclectism,  that  scourge  of  our  epoch. 

Paris ^  Sth  July,  1856.  Lassus. 

/i  itf".  M.  A.  y.  B.  Beresford  Hope,  Sfc,  SfC. 

-V^OI"  XTII.  O  O 
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THE  LILLB  CATHEDRAL  COMPETITION. 

What  we  thought  oafselves  justified  in  hinting  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Bccietioiogisi,  has  very  disagreeably,  not  to  say  discreditably,  come 
to  pass.     The  English  designs  have  been  thrown  over.    The  execntioD 
of  the  futare  Cathedral  at  Lille  is  not  to  be  entrusted  to  Mewn. 
Clutton  and  Burges,  and  of  course,  not  to  Mr.  Street.    Bngloh  iit 
has,  as  has  been  already  said  in  France,  had  its  Agineourt :  bat  yfaat 
we  have  won  in  the  open  battle-field  of  art  we  have  lost  in  the  ctbinet, 
not  to  say  the  eomlUses.     Intrigue  has  done  its  work.     It  is  ftnnoaoced 
to  the  successful  competitors  that  there  are  difficolties  in  the  way.— 
that  complications  and  combinations  prevent  the  entrusting  the  htmt 
woric  to  other  than  a  French  architect.^^that  an  arrangement  will  be 
undertaken,  which  it  is  trusted  will  prove  sadsfiictory  to  all  parties 
concerned.  &c.,  kc.    In  a  word,  the  Lille  authorities  have  in  t  very 
halting  and  stumbling  way.  backed  out  of  their  original  and  honooraUe 
course.     What  they  are  going  to  do  we  do  not  profess  to  know;  uui 
probably  they  do  not  know.    This  noble  scheme  will  float  or  sink  just  is 
chance,  and  external  influences  shall  direct :  the  project  being  deprived 
of  the  compass  of  honour  and  good  faith,  is  at  the  mercy  of  every  secolir 
and  interested  motive. 

Few  words  are  required  to  verify  the  position,  as  our  FmA 
friends  would  say.  All  tbat  the  world  is  concerned  with  is  thii:  tbit 
a  public  and  universal  competition  of  artists  was  invited ;  that  io  tfa» 
public  competition  certain  English  artists  received  the  prize;  that  d 
the  judges  in  this  competition  not  one  was  an  Englishman  {  dut  after 
the  residt  of  the  competition  was  announced  the  crowned  Enghdtaitists 
were  received  at  Lille,  were  publicly  acknowledged  as  the  architects  d 
the  future  buUding,  were  consulted  and  treated  with  as  directcos  of  tbe 
work—  and  that  they  are  now  dismissed.  True  it  is  that  in  the  origi* 
nal  programme  the  committee  did  not  pledge  themselves  to  employ  tbe 
architect  whose  design  they  selected  ;  but.  apart  from  the  oonsiden- 
tion  that  such  a  saving  clause  is  only  introduced,  generally  8peikii^> 
against  possibly  moral  disqualifications,  the  committee  has  fffediMfcd 
iteelf  from  availing  itself  of  this  clause,  because  it  has  alreidy  detk 
with  Messrs.  Clutton  and  Burges  as  the  future  architecta  of  the  meao- 
rial  church. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  itdemnity  clause  that  Messrs.  Clutton  and  Bnr^ 
are  rejected.  It  is  not  that  the  committee  not  binding  itself  to  eopk? 
the  selected  artist  prefers  somebody  else's  and  some  other  plan,  bat  ^ 
committee  finding  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  contest,  its  ides,  its 
one  prevailing  characteristic — all  that  made  it  what  it  was— its  ^ 
and  honour,  the  single  fact,  namely,  that  it  was  a  free  oompetitioa  to 
art  which  had  no  country,  would  not  do,  would  not  go  down  in  fno^ 
was  unpopular,  has  consented  to  abandon  the  whole  scheme.  t»  stnltirf 
its  labours,  and  to  discredit  itself.  It  is  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  result 
of  the  Lille  competition  only  to  say  that  after  all  Messra.  Cinttoo  m 
Burges  are  rejected  in  favour  of  somebody  else.     Such  a  result  «oqU> 
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we  tfaiDk*  be  a  penonal  iojuatice.  But  much  more,  aod  much  worse  tbao 
this,  has  been  done.  France  iovited  an  European  competition ;  France 
acted  apon  this ;  and  when  France  finds  that  it  is  worsted  upon  its  own 
soil,  France  repents  of  its  generosity,  backs  out  of  its  liberal  iovitation» 
and  says.  Only  France  for  the  French — we  cannot  give  our  French 
work  to  other  ^an  French  artists.  We  made  a  mistake  in  onr  gene* 
rosity ;  the  sentiment  was  pretty ;  but  we  cannot  afford  to  be  senti« 
mental.  Charity  begins  at  home.  Knownothingism  in  French  art,  as 
in  American  politics. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  worldly  sense  in  all 

this  :  the  only  pity  is  that  it  was  not  thought  of  eighteen  months  ago. 

We  see  nothing  individuaUy  discreditable  in  the  intention  for  a  French 

work  to  employ  only  French  artists.    The  like  has  often  been  done  in 

Eugland ;  and  will  often  be  done  in  England  again.     France  has  many 

and  skilful  artists,  and  France  might  have  confined  its  competition  to 

its  own  borders.      We  in  this  journal  should  have  been  saved  much 

trouble  ;  and  our  English  architects  would  have  been  saved  much  ex* 

pense.     But  to  advertise  a  general  and  European  competition, — that  is 

to  say,  to  issue  proposals,  the  very  essence  of  which  was  that  a  French 

architect  was  not  de  rigueur — and  then  after  all  to  say  that  the  whole  thing 

was  a  mistake,  and  that  nobody  but  a  French  artist  could,  or  ought  to 

be,  employed,  is— we  regret  to  have  to  say  it — treason  to  art ;  an  insult 

to  Bngland ;  a  diihonour  to  France,  and  a  discredit  to  all  those  who 

have  permitted  themselves  to  falsify  their  own  professions,  and  to  refuse 

to  fulfil  their  own  promises. 

What  will  be  done  is  a  matter  of  supreme  indifference  to  us.  The 
selected  designs  are  **  the  property  of  the  commission :"  most  likely 
they  will  all  be  thrown  together  into  the  hands  of  some  archaeological 
archimage,  who  will  compose  a  design  on  that  eclectic  principle,  which, 
as  M,  JLassus  has  adopted  as  his  motto,  is  the  sore  of  art.  And — which 
seenas  very  doubtful— if  the  cathedral  of  Lille  is  ever  built,  or  if  built 
is  built  upon  a  hotch-potch  of  the  selected  designs,  we  trust  that  some 
daliage  ot  some  snug  corner  may  be  found  for  illustrating, — and  our 
friend  I«e  P^re  Martin  will  testify  that  a  beatiarium  is  not  out  of  place 
even  in  an  ecclesiastical  structure,«*for  the  honour  and  glory  of  France, 
a  certain  fable  of  Phasdrus,  in  which  the  jackdaw  and  peacocks  appear  in 
a  companionship  not  very  creditable  to  the  former. 

Not  that  blame  attaches  to  all  the  parties  concerned.  We  acknow- 
\edgc»  and  have  great  satisfaction  in  recording,  that  among  the  autho- 
ritiea  concerned  in  the  Lille  cnmpetition  there  are  those  who  regret  its 
imfortonate  termination,  and  who,  for  the  honour  of  their  country  and  of 
tberoA^^®*'  would,  at  any  loss  or  hazard  of  popularity,  have  vindicated 
the  deciaion  of  the  jury,  and  think  that  wrong  has  been  done  to  England 
^jxd  ita  architects.  But  in  order  to  understand,  if  it  is  worth  understand* 
[g^g,  the  intrigues  out  of  which  the  present  state  of  things  has  arisen, 
w^  airail  ourselves  of  certain  French  publications,  which,  though  they 
:aa  hMxdij  be  cowiidered  pieces  JMstificaiiveB,  yet  throw  some  little  light 
m  tUe  recesses  behind  the  scenes.  We  have  before  us  the  last  number 
>f  the  AnmUee  drch^ohgiqws,  edited  by  M.  Didron,  one  of  the  Lille 
^jgy  2   and  we  have  also  a  circular  signed  Aymar  Verdier,  whomi  from 
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eridence  external  and  internal,  we  identify  as  one  of  the  "twoaaoay- 
moin  eoUttbaraieftn  of  M.  de  Carte  of  Ghent,  author  of  the  dengn. 
Zebu  domms  l«€e/'  to  which  waa  assigned  the  fifth  place  in  the  awirdi 
ofthejory.     M.  I^Assna*  letter  to  ourselves  will  speak  for  itself .    M. 
Verdier  recounts  the  personal  history  of  the  scheme.     lille,  the  fooith 
or  fifth  town  in  France,  was  pervaded  with  the  idea  of  a  church  wortiiy 
of  her  name.     M.  Verdier  talks  of  the  unanimoua  wish  of  its  inha- 
bitants, of  which  the  commission  was  only  the  mouthpiece ;  and  he  in- 
forms ns  that  the  original  thought  was  to  confide  the  work  d  «a  9nui 
reUgieuxfofi  ammm  par  Mt  pabUcaiunu  sur  le  moyen  dge» — a  peripfanx  in 
which  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  Le  P^re  Martin,    lliis  notion  was  re- 
linquished ;  and.  as  M.  IKdron  plainly  teUs  us  in  his  journal,  the  idea  of 
the  general  competition  originated  with  him.     Here,  according  to  M. 
Verdier,  was  the  first  mistake :  the  plan  was  too  large,  the  liberafitj 
was  too  liberal.     He  thinks  that  only  sketches  should  have  been  asked 
at  a  first  competition ;  and  that  out  of  the  preliminary  dengns  eight  or 
ten  artists  should  have  been  selected  for  a  further  competition,  and  that 
these  second  designs  (all  of  which  were  to  be  paid  for)  alone  ahoold 
have  been  required  to  display  the  completeness  which  was  originaDj 
required  in  all  the  designs.   M .  Verdier  goes  on  to  criticise  the  sdeetcd 
period  of  art.     "  The  first  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,'*  he  safs. 
*'  but  of  what  topography  ?   Even  if  of  France,  is  it  to  be  the  Uurteentii 
century  as  developed  in  Burgundy,  in  Normandy,  fai  Anjou.  or  in  the 
South  ?"     In  all  this  there  are  points  in  which  we  agree  with  M.  Ver- 
dier.    His  history  of  the  adjudication  is  curious.     Forty-one  phns 
were  sent  in,  and — as  M.  Verdier  does  not  remark — were  exhibited 
before  the  jury  commenced  its  labours.    In  other  words,  it  was  plain- 
as  we  ourselves,  on  visiting  the  exhibition,  writing  and  publishisf 
before  the  adjudication  was  made,  openly  showed — tkai  Frmtte  wm 
beaten  on  tie  own  ground.     And — ^not  of  course,  but  unhappily— « 
soon  as  ever  the  exhibition  was  opened,  intrigues  began  to  defeat  the 
unavoidable  result.     That  the  result  was  unavoidable  we  have  M. 
Didron*s  truthful  and  honourable  avowal.     He,  in  the  Annale$,  de- 
scribes the  public  exhibition  :  he  speaks  of  our  own  visit :  he  sfteks 
of  the  crowds  being  so  great,  that  a  Paris  reviewer  was  obliged  to 
apply  for  a  private  view :  he  tells  us  that  so  great  was  the  enthnaiBflB 
excited,  that  one  young  architect  borrowed  money  to  attend  the  a- 
hibition :  and  he  then  describes  the  labours  of  the  jury.     He  mp 
that  Mr.  Edward  Pugin  "  was  entreated  by  the  jury  to  add  himself  to  its 
labours,  as  counsel  and  advocate  for  his  compatriots.     UnfbrtuDStely. 
however,"  adds  M.  Didron,  "  for  France,  England  wanted  no  oooaael: 
England  was  too  well  represented  before  the  jury  by  the  skill  and 
beauty  of  its  designs." 

This  assistance  of  Mr.  Pug^n,  Jun.,  has  been  made  too  modi  of. 
We  cannot  understand  that  he  voted,  or  what  precise  fnnctioos  were 
committed  to  him.  We  can  only  add  that  the  I^lle  committee  oSotd 
to  one  of  our  own  members  this  task  of  representing  England  befoie  the 
jury ;  but  that  on  public  as  well  as  on  private  grounds,  the  ctfer  vas 
declined.  M.  Verdier  treats  the  matter  very  diffmnUy.  He  aaya 
"  that  for  file  purpose  of  enlightening  the  judges^  aveiy  yonng  Ei^g^ 
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architect  passing  through  Lille  was  added  very  irregularfy  to  the  jury, 
and  avec  voLt  conwltative :  that  in  the  absence  of  the  president  of  the 
jury  the  first  classification  was  made,  and  the  report  spread  that  the 
selection  was  agreed  upon.  Hereupon — a  ce  moment,**  continues 
M.  Verdier,  *'  a  protest  against  all  these  irregularities  was  handed  in 
to  the  commission,  and  a  demand  was  made  to  strike  a  new  jury,  to 
get  an  exhibition  of  all  the  designs  at  Paris,  and  to  give  the  whole 
a&ir  into  the  hands  of  the  Minister  of  Worship."  This  very  oool 
request,  it  seems  quite  plain,  was  due  to  M.  Verdier  himself, — M. 
Verdier,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Zelus  Domua,  &c.  The  irregularity 
that  he  complained  of  was  of  course  the  inferior  place  likely  to  fall  to 
M.  de  Curte's  (and  his  own  ?)  work.  According  to  M.  Verdier,  his 
impudent  application  to  the  committee  all  but  succeeded:  the  pre- 
sident of  the  committee,  M.  Kolb-Bemard,  and  the  secretary,  le  Comte 
de  Caulaincourt,  "  doubtless  convinced  by  the  good  reasons  addressed 
to  them,  took  down  the  names  of  the  principal  French  architects  in 
order  to  strike  a  new  jury  under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of 
Worship."  As  regards  this  alleged  vacillation  on  M.  de  Caulaincourt's 
part,  we  simply  discredit  M.  Verdier's  story :  we  have  that  confidence 
in  M.  de  Caulaincourt's  honour,  that  we  believe  he  was  all  along,  and 
is  still,  faithful  to  the  conditions  of  the  competition,  and  that  the  treat- 
ment to  which  Mr.  Glutton  and  Mr.  Burges  have  been  subjected  is  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  to  that  amiable  and  estimable  gentleman.  Be  this 
as  it  may :  the  jury  was  firm,  and  all  along  we  consider  that  they  have 
faithfully,  and  wisely,  and  honestly  done  their  duty.  The  eommission* 
that  is,  the  committee  of  Lillois,  has  vacillated  and  failed  in  maintain- 
ing or  fulfilling  its  duties ;  but  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between 
the  jnry  and  the  committee. 

To  proceed :  after  this  preliminary  examination  the  jurors  invite 
the  assistance  of  professional  men  to  test  the  construction.  At  first 
they  apply  to  MM.  Duban  and  Labrouste,  and  succeed  in  securing  the 
assistance  of  MM.  Questel  and  Denjoy,  and  the  final  award  is  made  by 
the  jury  under  the  authority  and  presidence  of  M.  de  Contencin,  Minister 
of  Worship.  M.  Reichensperger  (the  German  member)  having  left  his 
vote  at  the  first  selection.  With  some  ingenuity  M.  Verdier  turns 
these  incidents  against  the  jury.  What  a  jury,  he  says,  not  to  be 
possessed  of  sufiicient  confidence  in  its  own  decisions  as  at  the  last 
moment  to  invite  professional  assistance.  What  a  regrettable  thing, 
he  argues  with  amusing  inconsistency,  for  M.  Reichensperger  to  have 
given  his  vote  without  profiting  by  the  light  which  MM.  Questel  and 
Denjoy  shed  over  the  jury !  As  for  myseff,  I  always  wanted  the  judg- 
ment of  my  fellow  architects,  says  M.  Verdier :— only,  which  he  does 
not  add,  I  should  prefer  that  of  those  who  are  alive  to  the  merits  of  a 
certain  design  called  Zelus  domue,  &c. 

Such  is  the  hbtory  of  the  Idlle  competition ;  it  was  not  without 
many  difficulties  and  dangers  that  it  attained  its  consummation  in  the 
honourable  award  of  the  jury.  All  along  the  committee  hesitated,  and 
were  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  political  and  artistic  favouritism. 
M.  Didron  lets  us  into  three  curious  facts ;  he  tells  us  that  not  only  was 
the  notion  of  the  competition  due  to  himself,  and  to  himself  only,  but 
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that  it  waa  in  eonaeqaence  of  hia  advice  that  tha  exdoaiva  peiiod  of 
the  fint  half  of  the  thirteenth  oentnrj  waa  anDoanoed  in  the  pro- 
fpramme.  The  next  erent  is  atill  more  ramarkable.  It  eeems  that  tbe 
oommittee  had  no  sooner  iaaued  its  progiamme  than  it  began  to  be 
fri^^iifeened  at  ita  own  temerity.  We  pv^  that  M.  Didron  ihiwld  teil 
thu  in  his  own  energetic  language. 

"Plot  tard,  k  moiti6  chemin  du  conoonn,  quand  le  progiamme 6uit 
]anc6  depoia  sept  moia  d^jk,  on  9'efbr9a  de  htm  leveoir  lea  r^dactenn 
du  programme  snr  la  prescr^tion  du  style,  et,  trouble  par  je  ne  lib 
quellee  penreuses  considerations*  par  je  ne  sais  quela  vagissements  de 
joumalistea  k  la  mameile  ou  d'artiates  aux  abois.  on  propose  d  ounir  k 
porta  au  grec,  et  an  romain  k  la  renMssance  et  k  1  *eclecdsme«  k  Tcrt  da 
pasB^  et  k  I'art  de  I'avenir ;  maia  le  jury  tint  fenne,  et  prochunt  d( 
nouveau  sa  profession  de  foi.     L'avenir  dira  si  nous  avona  en  laison." 

Whether  '*  the  sucking  journalists*'  is  a  delicate  allusion  to  M.  1^ 
Tcrgne  and  the  writers  in  the  Unwen^  or  what  special  reference  to  M. 
Verdier  and  M.  Leturcq.  '*the  two  anonymous  coUaborateun"  msj 
find  in  the  cuphonistic  phxaae  of  "  artiats  on  their  laat  legs,"  it  is  aot 
ours  to  say.  Rather  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  and  conaolation  to  onnelTei 
that  in  these  unseemly  contests  and  squabbles  England  and  En|^ 
art  had  no  part.  We  were  unrepresented  on  the  jury ;  we  knew  no- 
thing of  the  differences  between  the  jury  and  the  committee.  We 
have  been  no  parties  to  the  half-hearted,  reluctant,  hesitating  ooodoci 
of  the  one,  or  to  the  energetic  remonstrancea  of  the  other.  Our  srchi- 
tects  simply  accepted  the  conditions  in  good  faith,  did  their  best,  sod 
that  best  is  acknowledged  to  be  tie  iest.  The  rest  ia  a  matter  for 
France,  not  for  ourselves. 

Even  as  it  is.  tbe  reward  of  the  jury  in  favour  of  Messra.  CluttoasBd 
Burges,  and  of  Mr.  Street,  is  not  contraverted  or  ooatended.  M. 
Didron,  himself  a  member  of  the  jury  who  voted  for  them,  dediratm  s 
long  article  to  M.  Lassus'  work,  the  third  on  the  list,  nod  only  pro- 
mises "  in  his  next  number"  to  review  the  superior  designs.  M.  Veidiff 
does  not  openly  venture  to  say  that  the  award  in  favour  of  the  Ea^kb 
artiata  can  be  disputed.  M.  Lavergne  in  the  Unwen,  though  he  slm 
is  a  partizan  of  M.  de  Curie  and  his  colleagues,  doea  not  utter  a  wfaiqwr 
against  the  aubataatial  justice  of  the  decision.  M,  Didron  mji. 
••  England  has  indeed  triumphed :  not  only  haa  she  gained  the  fint 
and  second  prizes,  but  out  of  fifteen  English  designs,  eight  have  bem 
rewarded,  while  out  of  her  fifteen  candidates,  France  has  only  leeeivsd 
four  favourable  decisions. . .  The  defeat  ia  for  us  and  on  our  own  soil : 
at  l4lle  the  architecture  and  archaeology  of  fVanoe  haTe  mat  with  tbor 
Agincourt.  It  might,"  he  adds,  «*  be  easy  to  explain  or  to  invesCigste 
the  fact :  many  reasons  might  be  assiguMi  for  the  circumstaaee  thst 
several  French  architects  did  not  compete.  Anyhow,  France  waa  well 
represented,  and  by  M.  Lassus,  &o."  Then  fbUowa  m  the  Ammki  a 
long  and  elaborate  review  of  the  design  marked  L^Scbetismet  9ue* 

M.  Verdier  does  not  conceal  his  vexation  and  annoyance,  "  'ttfi 
award,"  he  remarks,  *•  astonished  everybody :  the  report  of  the  jaiy* 
especially  on  ZebiM  domuM,  4lrc.,  waa  very  ui^ust :"  and  then  he  1^  oo' 
that  •«  a  tsstimonial  in  fiivonr  of.  this  particttlar  plan  had  been  privsldtf 
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sent  the  judgei  before  the  award/*    He  goes  on  to  bbj,  "  that  the  pub^ 
L'ibed  report  b  not  the  same  at  that  addressed  to  the  commission  at 
LiUe."  and  complains  ''  that  there  is  to  be  no  Parisian  exhibition  of 
the  designs/'  an  exhibition  which  he  hopes  will  reverse  the  decision  of 
the  jury.     Let  M.  Verdier  be  content :  the  thing  is  very  plain.     France 
cannot  afford  to  have  the  Cathedral  of  Lille  bnilt  by  English  artists  : 
though  English  artists  have  won  the  competition.    Then  there  remain 
two  Frend^  parties  to  please:  the  arolusologists  represented  by  M. 
Didron,  with  whom  undoubtedly  M.  Lassns  is  the  favourite,  and 
desenredly  so  ;  though  to  his  able  letter  in  our  own  pages  we  must 
refer  for  the  modifications  under  which  M.  Lassus  can  be  considered 
the  champion  of  mere  archaicism  ;  and  the  architects  de  ta»emf,  the 
innovators,   of   whom    MM.  de  Ourte,  Verdier,   and   Leturcq.  the 
"three  single  gentlemen  rolled  into  one,"  to  whose  combined  in- 
spirations the  Zebu  domnte  turn  is  owing,  are  the  representatives.     These 
last  are,  as  we  observed  in  the  last  namber  of  the  Secleeiologiett  the 
pets  of  the  Univeri,  and  represent  the  ultramontane  tendency  of  art. 
With  these  disputes  and  with  the  conflict  between  developement  and 
trchaicism,  either  in  polemics  or  in  art,  we  do  not  choose  in  this  place  to 
interfere.     All  that  we  can  assure  M.  Verdier  and  his  con/riree,  (to 
whom  the  circular  to  which  we  are  largely  indebted  is  addressed,] 
19  that  the  refusal  by  the  committee  publicly  to  exhibit  all  the  Ulle 
designs,  including  those  which  gained  the  highest  prizes,  is  a  con«> 
elusion  in  which  neither  their  authors,  nor  those  generally  interested  in 
English  ecclesiology,  are  disposed  to  acquiesce.    M.  Verdier  indeed 
seems  to  admit  this :  he  might  also  have  admitted  that  the  jury,  as 
represented  by  Didron,  is  in  favour  of  a  public  exhibition  of  all  the  de- 
signs at  Paris ;  but  he  consoles  himself  with  the  belief,  which  we  do 
not  seek  to  disturb,  that  the  Lille  verdict  would  certainly  be  reversed 
At  Paris  by  the  jmblie  artiste  U  plui  competent  qu*il  y  oil  en  Europe, 

It  remains  only  to  ask  whether  this  unhappy  result  of  the  Lille 
competition  will  prove  detrimental  to  ecclesiology  generally,  or  to 
the  practice  of  an  honourable  competition  in  art.     It  is  obvious  that 
neither  one  nor  the  other  are  substantially  affected  by  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Lille  competition.     As  far  as  the  principle  of  universal 
competition  goes,  so  striking  a  proof  of  its  value  has  seldom  been 
offered.     Here  we  agree  with  M.  Didron,  who  cites  in  favour  of 
this  honourable  strife  the  well-known  testimony  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
as  to  its  consequences  in  producing  the  artistic  glories  of  Florence. 
Never  was  a  competition  more  generally  announced  or  more  fairly 
adjudged    than   that  of   Lille.     MM.   de  Contencin,  de  Caumont, 
Didron,  d'Anstaing,  le  P.  Martin,  and  Reichensperger,  deserve  well  of  the 
commonwealth  of  art.    The  result,  however  deplorable,  is  not  owing 
to  the  principle  of  competition,  but  to  the  divided  functions  of  the 
judges  iind  the  executive  committee — to  political,  to  national,  to  eccle- 
siastical in^ences,  to  individual  timidity,  to  corporate  unconscientious- 
ness,  to  digue,  and  backstairs — to  a  thousand  small,  mean,  ungenerous, 
but  converging  causes  which  always  account  for  wrong. 

And  we  any  this  because  we  have  observed  a  somewhat  Aharp  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  competition,  between  a  vigorous  journal,  whicli 
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expresses  itMlf  widi  decision  and  power  oa  most  subjects — die  SsfvP' 
day  Review — end   a  stationary   and  respectable  contemporsry — the 
Gmardian — among  whose  many  claims  on  past  confidence  has  not  been 
great  authority  on  subjects  of  art.     As  is  usual  in  such  discuanons.  the 
shield  has  had  two  sides :  the  one  writer  will  only  look  at  competidoa 
huly  conducted,  the  other  only  surveys  its  abuses.     The  Guardian  will 
not  admit  that  competition  can  be  anything  but  a  novelty,  because,  in 
the  case  of  the  classical  and  mediaeval  facts  produced  in  the  Sataritf 
Beview,  die  competition  was  not  advertised  in  the  Builder,  or  the  com- 
peting designs  sent  in  under  mottoes  and  sealed  envelopes,  alter  the 
manner  of  ourselves.  And  respectable  architects  are  taking  their  sides  for 
and  against  competition.     One  gentieman,  perhaps  because  he  has  not 
often  succeeded  in  competition,  tdls  us  that  it  wastes  his  time ;  and  an* 
other,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  platitude,  admits  that  a  bad  oompetititm 
is  a  bad  thing,  while  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not  prepared  to  deny  that  a 
good  competition  may  produce  good  results,  under  particular  circnm- 
stances — which  is  much  our  own  opinion.     Competition,  as  it  used  to  be 
conducted,  was  a  very  great  wrong ;  against  this  in  past  days  we  hsTe 
protested,  against  it  when  occasion  requires  we  shall  be  ready  to 
protest  again;   but  competition  may  be  honourably  and  £uiiy  ad* 
justed,  both  to  the  claims  of  artists  and  to  the  rights  of  thai  em- 
ployers.   While  it  stimulates  the  lazy  professor,  compeb  preetipe  and 
fiivouritism  to  resist  the  tendency  to  subside  into  mannered  and  con- 
ceited formalism,  and  certainly  gives  struggling  genius  its  first  chance, 
it  is  undeniable  that  it  may  be  conducted  by  incompetent,  or  even  by 
dishonest,  judges,  to  the  manifest  injury  both  of  artists  and  of  ait. 
Even  now,  fresh,  and  smarting  with  the  blow  which  honourable  oon- 
petition  in  art  has  received  by  the  bad  management — ^to  use  the  mfldest 
form  of  condemnation— of  the  lillois,  we  can  afford  to  say,  as  io  a 
better  moment  even  a  Ldlle  writer  himself  has  said,  "  We  are  not  afraid 
to  say  that  the  competition  for  N6tre  Dame  de  la  Treille  will  have  done 
good  service  to  art  and  to  Europe." 


MEMORIAL  CHURCH  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

Wb  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  on  th^  important  subject  of  the 
Constantinople  competition.  But  we  postpone  our  remuks  to  our 
next  number.  In  the  meanwhile  we  place  on  record  the  careful  and 
able  programme  issued  by  the  committee,  in  which  we  find  very  littk 
that  calls  for  comment.  We  congratulate  our  readers  and  the  arehi* 
tectural  profession  on  the  fairness  of  the  conditions,  and  the  compe- 
tency and  high  character  of  the  jury  ;  and  we  eamestiy  h<^  ttuX  the 
invitation  wiU  be  responded  to  both  in  our  country  and  abroad* 

"To  Architbcts. 

"  The  committee  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  giving  eflfect  to  tha 
Resolutions  of  the  Public  Meeting,  held  April  28.  1856,  under  die 
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Fmideiicy  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  are  encouraged  by  the 
success  which  has  attended  their  appeal  for  funds,  to  invite  architects 
to  send  in  designs  for  the  Memorial  Church,  which  it  was  then  de* 
termined  to  erect  at  Constantinople. 

"  The  committee  feel  that  they  are  not  acting  prematurely  in  so 
doing,  as  months  must  still  eliqMe  before  the  design  can  be  finally 
approved,  and  a  still  longer  interval  before  the  work  can  be  actively 
commenced.  They  are  therefore  satisfied  that  they  best  respond'  to 
the  encouragement  they  have  already  received,  and  ofier  tiie  best 
guarantee  for  their  zeal  in  carrying  out  the  work,  by  taking  immediate 
•  measures  to  push  forward  the  architectural  arrangements. 
The  competition  will  be  unlimited  and  anonymous. 
The  style  to  be  adopted  in  the  designs  must  be  a  modification  to 
suit  the  climate,  of  the  recognised  Ecclesiastical  Architecture  of 
Western  Europe,  known  as  *  Pointed/  or  '  Oothic ;'  and  the  neglect 
on  the  part  of  any  architect  of  this  provision  will  absolutely  ezdude 
from  competition. 

"The  numerous  and  beautiful  instances  existing  in  Southern 
Europe  of  this  modification  of  Pointed  Architecture  amply  justify  the 
preference  thus  g^ven  to  it.  Any  approximation  to  the  specific  fea- 
tures of  Byzantine  Architecture  is  prohibited,  as  being  objectionable 
in  many  respects.  Still  more  must  the  competitors  abstain  from  the 
imitation  of  any  forms  connected  with  the  religious  architecture  of  the 
Mahometans,  which  is,  indeed,  at  Constantinople  based  upon  Byzantine 
models. 

"  The  church  must  be  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  without  galleries 
a  congregation  of  not  fewer  than  700  persons,  while  the  cost  must  not 
exceed  £20,000,  a  sum  sufficient  in  the  hands  of  an  able  architect  to 
ensure  the  monumental  character  of  the  structure.  The  main  expen- 
diture must  be  devoted  to  enhancing  the  solid  dignity  of  the  building 
itself,  the  fittings  being  as  simple  and  inexpensive  as  may  be  consistent 
with  propriety.  The  substitution  or  addition  of  more  expensive  fittings 
is  left  to  the  munificence  of  individuals,  who  may  desire  to  present 
them  as  special  memorials.  No  representations  of  the  human  form, 
or  of  the  forms  of  animal  life,  are  to  be  introduced,  either  externally 
or  internally  ;  at  the  same  time  architects  are  advised  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  beautiful  constructive  materials  which  are  so  easily  and 
cheaply  procurable  at  Constantinople,  particularly  the  local  Marmora 
marble. 

*'  The  competitor's  attention  is  directed  to  the  risk  of  earthquakes, 
occurring  at  Constantinople. 

"  The  competitors  must  send  in,  on  the  scale  of  y^,  the  following 
Geometrical  drawings : — 


1.  Oround  Plan. 

2.  EleTation,  West  End. 

3.  Ditto,     East  End. 

4.  Ditto,     North  Side. 


5.  Elevation,  Sonth  side. 

6.  Longitudinal  Section. 

7.  Latitudinal  Section  looking  West. 

8.  Ditto,  looking  East. 


"  They  must  also  contribute  detail  drawings,  upon,  if  necessary,  a 
larger  scale,  of  such  constructional  arrangements,  ornamental  details, 
and  internal  fittings,  as  they  consider  it  requisite  to  elucidate,  with 
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odDcise  explanatioiis  in  nunnmcript,  whidi  imist  gm  the  gionidi  ipci 
wfaidi  diej  baae  dieir  eitiniate  cf  die  whole  prolMble  eoet.  They  nt 
also  at  liboty  to  tend  one  pefupecUfe  dniwing  of  the  exterior,  tnd  as* 
other  of  the  mterior,  bat  not  more.  AcoBTenient  Vestiy  muit  bediovi 
•d|oming  the  dinrdi,  and  prorision  made  tot  die  Orjgan, 

"  Non-complianoe  with  the  above  ngvlations  will  abaofailelj  excMi 
from  the  eompetition. 

"  In  order  to  ensure  ooaapetence  and  impaitiBlity  in  the  adjndiffitkn. 
the  committee  haw  entmatod  the  adectkni  of  the  snooeaafid  deagutD 
die  following  gendemen»  who  have  kindlj  ezpreaaed  their  wiUii^^iMi 
to  aenre  in  the  capacity  of  jndgea : — 

'THB  miOHT  SST.  TRS  LOBD  BISHOP  OF  miFOIT, 
'Sim  CHABLSS  AHSSBSOM,   BABT., 
*m  VBBT  BBT.  TIB   DBAK  OV  BLT« 
'TBB  BBT.  PBOPB8SOB  WIUJS, 
'  A.   J.    B.   BBBBSrOEO   BOPB,   BSO. 

"The  designs  must  be  sent  in  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  of  tk 
Memorial  Church*  70,  Pall  liall,  London*  under  mottoes*  with  tk 
author's  names  and  addresses  in  sealed  envelopes,  not  Imt^  than  Jsnauy 
1st,  1857*  endorsed  '  Memorial  Church  at  Constantinople.' 

"  The  judges  will  be  entitled  to  award  a  first  prize  of  iLlOO*  audi 
second  and  third  prisee  of  £70  and  £60*  or  in  case  of  equalitf  t«> 
second  prizes  of  £60  each.  The  design  to  which  the  first  prize  b 
adjudicated  will*  without  some  special  reason  to  the  oontimrj*  be  tk 
one  carried  out*  and  the  amount  of  the  prize  will  be  ultimately  dedoctei 
from  the  architect's  commisnon.  The  judges  may  also  make  hoooor- 
able  mention  of  any  other  designs  which  appear  to  them  entitled  to 
the  disdnction. 

"  After  the  adjudication*  there  will  be  a  public  exhibition  in  Lonks 
of  all  the  designs*  with  the  names  of  the  respective  architects*" 


BCCIJS8IOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

ComiiTTBB  Meetings  were  held  at  Arldow  House*  Jone  Mi  and  Jose 
t5th,  1856  ;  and  were  attended  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  (in  the  cbur.) 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Mr.  Dickinson*  Mr.  Forbes.  Mr.  F^ce*  Rev.  S.  S. 
Greatheed,  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner*  Hon.  F.  Lygon,  Rev.  W.  8oott.  ssd 
Rev.  B.  Webb. 

R.  P.  PuUan.  Esq.,  architect,  was  elected  an  ordinary  meBsfaer. 

The  Chairman  announced  that  the  Memorial  Ohfurdi  aft  GonstsBii- 
nople  was  to  be  open  to  universal  competition*  and  that  he  and  Sir  C 
Anderson  had  been  requested  to  become  members  of  die  eoaunittee  of 
adjudication*  together  with  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  die  Dean  of  Ely.  swi 
Professor  Willis.  He  also  reported  the  unsatisfturtory  tenninatioQ  of 
the  Lille  competition,  where  it  is  feared  that  the  verdict  of  the  jaij 
will  be  disregarded,  and  that  some  design  made  up  in  F^nnoe  out  of  thoie 
which  have  received  prizes  will  be  executed. 


•     *         • 
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Lettnri  of  adtnowledgment  wen  received  fom  the  Sunrey  Ardueo- 
logical  Society,  and  froni  the  Architectiual  Mueeain ;  and  Mr.  Bereaford 
Hope,  Lord  R.  Cecil,  the  Rev.  W.  Soott,  uid  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  were 
authorised  to  represent  the  Society  at  a  deputation  to  a  congress  of 
rarions  architectural  societies  invited  to  meet  the  S.  Alban's  Architec- 
toral  Society  on  June  17th. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Herr  Reichensperger,  of  Cologne*  thanking 
the  committee  for  their  ptesent  of  the  Report  on  the  Lille  compe- 
tition, and  criticising  Herr  Zwimer*s  intention  respecting  the  lantern 
of  Cologne  Cathedral  (as  developed  in  his  last  report,  tnmslated  in  the 
last  Scclesiologist  from  the  Kblner  DombhUt), 

The  Rev.  T.  Helmore  having  expressed  his  wish  to  resign  the  secre- 
taryship for  music,  it  was  agreed  to  accept  his  resignation,  and  the 
Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner  was  elected  to  the  office.  Mr.  Helmore  kindly  un* 
dertook  to  retain  his  office  of  precentor  of  the  Motett  choir. 

The  first  proofo  of  the  proposed  reprint  of  the  Sarum  Missal,  from 
the  Pitsligo  press,  were  examined  by  the  (committee. 

The  following  designs  have  been  inspected  : 

(By  Mr.  Bodley)  :  for  a  chapel^school  and  school-house,  at  Hay- 
ward's  Heath,  Sussex. 

(By  Messrs.  Brandon  and  Ritchie)  :  the  drawings  for  the  great 
church  in  Gordon  Square,  and  for  a  scheme  for  converting  Waterloo 
Bridge  into  a  glass  picture-gallery. 

(By  Mr.  Ewan  Christian)  :  for  the  new  churches  of  S.  Luke,  Knut- 
ford  Place,  London ;  Tiptree,  Essex ;  Wickham  Bishop's,  Essex ;  Cha- 
mouni ;  and  for  the  great  restorations  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  and  Wol- 
verhampton Collegiate  Church. 

(By  Mr.  Clarke) :  for  the  restoration  of  Nettlested  Church, 
Kent. 

(By  Mr.  Ferrey) :  for  the  new  churches  of  Bala,  North  Wales,  of 
Nocton,  Lincolnshire,  of  Scripton,  and  of  South  (^en ;  for  the  re- 
building of  Buckland  S.  Mary,  Somersetshire ;  and  for  a  new  school 
and  schoolhouse  at  Clandelboye,  near  Belfast. 

(By  Mr.  O.  O.  Place,  who  met  the  committee) :  for  the  restoration 
of  S.  Giles,  Balderston,  Notts  ^  for  the  new  church  at  New  Basford, 
and  the  new  chapel-school  at  Chilwell,  both  in  the  same  county,  and 
for  a  new  parsonage-house  for  S.  Peter's,  Derby. 

(By  Mr.  R.  P.  PuUan)  :  the  prize  designs,  under  the  motto  ad  athera 
tendens,  for  the  Lille  competition. 

(By  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott,  A.R.A.,)  for  new  churches  at  Richmond, 
Hfdey  Hill  (Halifax),  Huddersfield,  and  Hawick. 

(By  Mr.  Seddon,  who  met  the  committee) :  for  new  churches  at 
Canton  and  Tynant,  in  Wales,  and  a  competition  design  for  Tulse 
Hill,  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Pritchard. 

(By  Mr.  Slater,  who  met  the  committee) :  for  the  restoration  of 
Southchurch,  Essex ;  for  the  restoration  of  S.  Bartholomew,  Smith- 
field  ;  for  the  continuation  of  the  restoration  of  Sherborne  Minster,  in- 
cluding the  choir  and  the  (desecrated)  Lady  Chapel ;  for  the  re-seating, 
&c.,  of  SS.  iPeter  an^l  Paul,.WiBbeach  ;  and  for  the  rebuilding  and  en- 
largement of  All  Saints,  Steeple  Langford. 
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(By  Mr.  S.  8.  Teulon,  who  met  the  oommittee) :  for  two  new 
churches,  one  at  Hastings,  in  which  the  type  of  the  Domimcan  dmnii 
at  Ghent  is  proposed  to  be  copied,  and  the  other  S.  John  BvangdHt'i 
at  S.  Leonard's,  to  be  built  for  Lady  St.  John. 

(By  Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon,  who  met  the  committee) :  for  the  rdwihi- 
ing  of  Crowhurst  church,  Sussex,  and  for  a  new  chqwl-tdioQl  it 
Spaldtngton,  Yorkshire. 

The  Committee  also  escamined  drawings  and  photographs  of  the  de- 
signs, respectively  by  Herr  Firstl  and  Herr  Smst,  which  obtiuied 
the  first  and  second  prizes  for  the  competition  for  the  great  VotiTe 
Church  at  Vienna. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  Rev.  P.  Freeman,  Rev.  J.  Irvine,  Mr. 
W.  Vose  Pickett,  Rev.  D.  A.  Beaufort,  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  Mr.  Botter- 
field.  Rev.  T.  Collins,  Mr.  J.  R.  Clayton,  the  Rev.  J.  MacnuUsa,  &c 
It  was  agreed  to  issue  a  Report  with  List  of  Members.  Some  em- 
broidery from  natural  flowers,  by  Miss  Street,  was  examined ;  and  abo 
a  triptych,  and  an  ivory  carving  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Place. 

Two  public  meetings  of  the  Sodety's  Motett  Choir  have  beea  hdd 
since  the  appearance  of  our  last  number,  viz.,  on  Thursdays,  Joae  ^i 
and  July  24.  Both  meetings  were  well  attended,  the  last  particolarlj 
so.  A  well  deserved  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Helmore  and  his  cboir 
formed  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  proceedings  of  the  season. 
We  subjoin  the  programmes. 

Thursday,  June  5th,  1856. 

MOTBTT — "  Behold,  I  bring  you  glad  tidings*'  .  Giovaam  Cnct. 

Hymn— ~  Vcni  Creator  Spiritus"    .  .      Hyww/ JVoterf,  J**^ 

MoTSTT — '*  Caro  Mea  vere  est  cibus,  et  Sanguis  Mea  vere  est 

potus ;  qui  manducat  hunc  Panem  vivet  in  acternnm'*  Pakdn^i- 

Carol— '<  Let  ui  tell  the  story"  Carobfor  Easter-jyif^^ 

MoTaTT— "Not  unto  ni,  O  Lord"  .  Oriaado  ^l^m- 

Hymn— "Adesto,  SancUTrinitas"  Hymmal  iioUd,  ^ 

Anthbm— '*  O  Loan,  we  beseech  Thee"  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  6.  OaseJey,  Btrt 
Hymn—"  O  quanta  (jualia  sunt  ilia  Sabbata"  Hymmal  Noied,Ji^ 

Anthem — "Bow  Thine  ear,  O  Lord,  and  hear**  ^T** 

Hymn— "Dens  Tuorummilitum"  HfmmaiNoUd,^ 

MoTSTT — "Derelinquat  impius  viam  suam,  et  vir  iniquns 
oogitaiiones  suat,  et  revertatur  ad  Dominum,  et  nuseremtur 
ejus,  quia  benignus  et  miBericors  est,  et  prsstabilis  super 
malitiam  Dominus  Deus  noster*'    ....      PaUtiii'^ 
Carol — "  Give  ear,  give  ear,  good  Christian  men" 

Carols  for  Easter-IUi.  16. 
Anthbm— "  Hoaanna  to  the  Son  of  David"  Orkmdo  Gtbbom. 

Thursday,  July  %4th,  1856. 

MoTBTT— "  O  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  adoro  Te  in  cruee  vol* 
neratum ;  felle  et  aceto  potatum ;  Te  depreoor,  Tua  vnlnera 
sint  remedium  animas  meie,  morsque  Tna  sit  vita  mea"  Paktlf^ 
Introit— The  Hundredth  Psalm,  8th  Tone,  let  ending       Ptalier  Solel 
Holy  Communion— Nicene  Creed  (Motett  SocietVs  pub- 
lished Music) .    Won*- 

Offertory  Anthem .  .  .  .  .  W.  MvtJt,  J&f 

"Sanctus,"  and  "Gloria  in  Excelsis".  .    Fittv**^ 
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CHORALB-~**Be  prewDty  Holy  Trinity,"  No.  154  in  the 
371  vientimmige  Choraige$ange    .  •  Johamn  SeboMtian  Back. 

Anthbm— "O  God,  Thou  art  worthy"  .  .       Rev.  S>  S,  Greatheed. 

Hymn — *'  OmDes  una  celebremua*'  49  (or  6)  .  Hymnal  Noted. 

Anthbm — *•  Haste  Thee,  O  God"         .  Rev.  H.  L.  Jenner, 

Carol — "A  song,  a  song  our  Chief  to  greet**  Easter  Carols,  XVII. 

Anthbm —'*  If  we  believe  that  Jbsob  died/'  (Composed  for 
the  Fnnenl  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington)  •  /.  Qoss,  Esq. 

Hymn—**  En  dies  est  Dominica"     •  .        61>  (or  8)  Hymnal  Noted. 

Anthbm—"  Blessed  is  the  man  that  feareth  the  Lord" 

Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  6.  Ouseley,  Bart. 

Carol—"  Sing  Alleluia,  all  ye  lands"  .  Easter  Carols,  XVIIL 

Evbning  Servicb — "Maf;ni6cat  and  Nunc  dimittis,"  (Mo- 

tett  Society's  published  Music)      ....      Palestrina. 


OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thb  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  the  society's  room,  on 
the  Slst  May,  when  the  following  Report  was  read : — 

"  The  committee  have  now  to  lay  before  the  society  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Report. 

"  In  doing  so,  they  consider  that  they  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
the  customary  course  of  looking  backward  upon  the  transactions  of  the 
society  during  the  last  year ;  of  looking  around  upon  the  condition  and 
progress  of  Architecture,  and  the  arts  subservient  to  it,  in  this  country 
and  the  world  at  large  ;  and  of  looking  forward  as  well  as  we  may,  to 
see  in  what  way  our  future  efforts  may  be  most  needful  and  most 
effectual. 

**  Before  proceeding  to  a  review  of  our  work  in  this  eighteenth  year 
of  oar  existence  as  a  society,  the  committee  would  wish  to  assure  mem- 
bers of  this  society  of  its  continued  well*being  and  success.  The  re- 
port which  the  committee  laid  before  you  last  year,  alluded  to  the 
efforts  which  were  necessary  to  recruit  and  support  the  society's  funds ; 
those  efforts  the  committee  certainly  do  not  wish  to  be  relaxed ;  but 
they  are  happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  society  is  now  sufficiently 
free  to  enable  it  to  publish  another  volume  of  reports.  These  publica- 
tions which  are  most  useful,  especially  to  our  non-resident  members^ 
may  now  be  regularly  and  continually  hoped  for ;  and  can  hardly  fail, 
the  committee  believe,  to  be  the  means  of  supporting  and  increasing 
the  reputation,  and  so  the  revenue,  of  the  society.  For  it  is  believed 
that  the  more  this  society  is  known,  the  more  its  claims  to  general 
support  must  be  recognized ;  and,  accordingly,  a  review  of  our  proceed- 
ings may  safely  assure  us  of  our  future. 

"  The  operations  of  this  society  extend  over  a  very  wide  field.  In 
pursuit  of  the  study  of  Architecture,  we  gladly  learn  from  every  age, 
from  every  country,  and  from  every  style.  We  have  shown  ourselves 
ready  to  consider  questions  of  antiquarian  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  matters  purely  ecclesiological.  We  have  sometimes  con- 
fined ourselves  to  accurate  attention  to  detail,  at  others  we  have  followed 
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the  widol  principles  of  ut.  Hie  result  of  tliis  is*  tliat  the  redlai  of 
the  list  of  papers  read  before  the  society  during  any  one  year,  is  i^  to 
present  a  certain  incongruity,  and  all  appearance  of  system  is  loit 
Without  admitting  that  this  state  of  thii^  is  at  all  in  itself  ricions, 
or  a  sign  of  a  morbid  condition^  the  committee  think  it  a  subject  cf 
congratulation  that  the  papers  read  during  the  cnirent  year,  at  sU 
CTents,  have  been  characterized  by  a  systematic  mdhennot  to  a  pie- 
▼ionsly  arranged  plan  of  proceeding.  Two  series  of  papers  have  bees 
read — ^the  first  on  Bnglish  Architecture,  the  second  on  Fordgn.*-«nd 
in  order  that  there  might  be  room  to  give  each  division  of  the  subject 
the  importance  it  desired*  the  committee  ventured  to  double  the  nus- 
ber  of  meetings  in  each  term.  The  result  of  the  arrangementhas  been 
certainly  on  tihe  whole  satisfactory  and  encouraging. 

"  In  the  October  Term,  however,  of  last  year,  this  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  papers  was  not  attempted.  Indeed,  a  subject  was  in- 
troduced which,  at  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  society,  might  bsve 
appeared  rather  out  of  place.  But,  on  Sie  occanon  on  which  it  wat 
ddivered,  and  with  the  audience  then  assembled,  nothing  could  hate 
been  more  acceptable,  as  equally  amusing  and  instructive,  than  Mr. 
James's  lecture  on  Needleworic  for  Churches.  Aa  on  the  preriooi 
year,  the  retiring  President  invited  the  members  of  the  society  to  a  con- 
versazione in  the  society's  rooms,  and,  considering  the  nmnber  of  bdia 
present,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lecture  may  prove  as  vaefol  ss  it 
was  appropriate.  By  the  kmdness  of  Mr.  Butterfield,  Measn.  Nevtoa, 
Jones,  and  Willis,  of  Birmingham^  and  others,  we  were  able  to  dii^ihy 
a  most  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  ezamplea  of  andeat  and 
modem  needlework. 

"  The  course  of  lectures  on  Bnglish  Architecture,  conabted  of  puptn 
on  the  Norman  and  Early  English,  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  stjks. 
by  Mr.  Miller,  Mr.  Pttrker,  Mr.  J.  Paricer,  and  Mr.  I&igaton,  tiadi^. 
step  by  step,  the  developement  and  decay  of  the  Pointed  style.  At  tbe 
meeting,  immediately  after  Mr.  Parker^s  paper  on  the  Decorated  style, 
Mr.  Walton,  as  an  idmost  complete  illustration  of  its  beauties,  gave  s 
full  account  of  the  Chapel  of  Merton  College,  and  on  the  next  day  coa- 
ducted  a  party  of  members  of  the  society  overthat  building  and  the  reit 
of  that  interesting  College.  Such  a  method  of  exemplifying  oar 
teaching  is  very  much  to  be  desired.  The  attendance  on  tlua  count 
of  lectures  vras  always  large. 

"  The  lectures  of  this  term,  with  one  exception,  dealt  widi  fbrei^ 
Gothic  architecture.  Mr.  Pkurker,  in  two  papers,  illustrated  Northcn 
and  Southern  France.  Mr.  Street  contributed  a  paper  on  Gcnaaaj. 
and  Mr.  James  Parker  on  Brittany.  The  importance  and  interest  d 
foreign  architecture  now  makes  it  more  a  subject  of  general  attentna 
than  heretofore ;  and  considering  how  laige  a  number  of  membefs  of  dni 
society  annually  make  their  way  to  the  continent,  it  were  much  to  be 
desired  that  our  meetings  should  derive  additional  interest  from  a  moic 
frequent  treatment  of  continental  subjects. 

"  With  one  paper  the  committee  ventured  to  break  out  of  the  pte- 
scribed  form.  Mr.  Williams,  of  King's  College.  Cambivdge,  aiBlhar  ef 
the  •  Holy  City/  was  good  enough  to  offer  a  lecture  on  the  "^ 
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identity  of  the  Motque  of  Onar  witk  tte  Holy  Sepoldire.  No  one 
who  heani  the  most  interestnig  lecture  then  deHvcrad  woold  be  disposed 
to  complam  of  the  irregularity. 

"  The  excurston  usually  made  by  the  society  in  the  summer  term 
was  this  year  directed  to  Coventry,  a  city  now  as  happily  remarkable 
for  activity  and  zeal  in  architectural  works  as  for  its  magnificent  ancient 
remains.  The  attention  which  those  members,  unfortunately  too  few, 
who  visited  the  town  received  from  the  municipal  authorities  was 
extremely  gratifying  and  flattering  to  this  society.  The  Mayor,  Mr. 
Lynes,  and  other  members  of  the  Corporation,  received  our  members, 
conducted  them  over  the  several  interesting  buildings,  and  entertained 
them  at  a  luncheon.  The  great  interest  of  Coventry  from  its  eccle- 
sisstical  and  domestic  edifices  is  well  known.  There  is  probably  no 
ooe  city  in  England  which  could  boast  of  any  group  equal  to  the  two 
ehtticfaes  of  S.  Miohael  and  Holy  Trinity,  and  S.  Mary's  Hall.  To 
the  attractions  of  these  and  of  the  two  hospitals  has  lately  been  added 
another,  by  the  discovery  of  the  foundations  of  the  cathedral  church. 
Those  stretching  parallel  to  the  churches  of  S.  Michael  and  Holy 
Trinity  reveal  the  existence  of  a  most  magnificent  edifice,  ^iiich.  when 
grouped  in  auch  dose  proximity  with  two  neighbouring  churches,  must 
have  prasented  a  apectude  which  nothing  now  existing  can  parallel.  The 
remains  are  so  perfect  tiiat  very  much  of  the  character  of  the  building 
can  be  discovered ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  complete  account  and 
descriptioii  of  what  has  been  discovered  will  be  given  to  the  public. 
There  is  another  paint  to  which  the  committee  think  it  well  to  draw 
attention  as  an  example  of  what  a  city  church  may  be :  the  magnificent 
church  of  S.  Michael*s,  its  enormous  chancel  windows  filled  with 
etained  glaes,  openly  seated  throughout,  and  lighted  widi  some  of  Mr. 
Skidmore's  moet  beautiiai  gas-standards,  contains  in  its  spacious  nave 
and  double  aisles  3700  persons,  and  is  completely  filled  with  wor« 
shippen. 

**  It  remains  in  this  part  of  our  snbiect  to  acknowledge  the  cordiality 
which  exists  between  ourselves  and  other  societies  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter. We  were  able  to  assist  the  Buckinghamshire  Society  with  a 
contribution  of  brasses  towards  its  exhibition  held  at  Aylesbury  in  July 
last.  Members  of  our  society  have  been  invited  to  a  meeting  of  the 
S.  Alben*8  Society,  at  S.  Alban's.  on  June  17th.  We  do  not  view 
these  societies  with  the  less  good  will,  in  that  they  have  limited  in  one 
respect  our  own  usefulness.  We  do  not  indeed  now  receive  so  many 
appUeations  for  advice  as  formerly,  but  the  cause  we  would  promote  is 
certainly  a  gainer  by  the  ever-increasing  number  of  local  societies. 
The  committee,  however,  has  been  asked  for  advice  with  regard  to  a 
church  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Scinde.  and  are  not  aware  that  any  local 
society  as  yet  exists  to  which  prior  application  should  have  been  made. 

"  The  check  given  by  the  war  to  the  progress  of  public  woxIdb 
generatty,  has  had  little,  if  any,  efiect  on  church  buOding.  and  during 
the  pieeent  year  many  excellent  restorations  have  been  carried  out,  and 
not  a  few  fin .  churches  built  In  Oxford  especially,  your  society  has 
had  firom  tiaae  to  time  to  call  attention  to  the  sueoessfhl  restorations  and 
enlargements  efEscted  in  several  of  the  colleges  and  city  churches,  by 
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Mr.  Scott»  Mr.  Street,  Mr.  Buckler,  and  others.  The  buildings  in  tiie 
Broad  Street,  belonging  to  Exeter  College,  aie  now  completed.  They 
have  been  noticed  several  times  during  their  progress  with  commends- 
tioQ,  and,  now  that  they  are  finished,  your  committee  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  superior,  in  general  effect,  to  every 
thing  else  that  has  been  erected  in  Oxford  during  the  year.  The  old 
buildings  within  are  being  rapidly  demolished,  and  foundations  being 
dug  for  a  very  fine  building  on  the  east  side  of  the  quadrangle,  which 
will  contain  the  rector's  lodgings,  and  will  with  the  new  chapel 
(about  to  be  erected  shortly)  complete  a  new  quadrangle.  A 
new  feature  in  Oxford  collegiate  architecture — stained  glass  in  the 
staircase  windows,  has  been  employed  in  the  Exeter  buildings,  witii 
excellent  effect.  This  glass  (executed  by  Mr.  Lavers,  of  London), 
consists  of  quarries,  resembling  Powell's  quarries,  but  stencilled  instead 
of  stamped.  The  new  library  at  the  same  college  is  very  nearly  finished, 
and  is  a  most  satisfactory  work. 

<*  At  Balliol  the  old  chapel  has  been  demolished,  and  your  conunittee, 
though  they  have  not  seen  the  drawings,  expect  a  work  fully  worthy  of 
the  distinguished  architect  employed — ^Mr.  Butterfield. 

"  The  President's  room  in  the  lower  gateway  of  Magdalene  College 
is  in  course  of  restoration  by  Mr.  Scott.  Your  committee  have  also 
noticed  with  approbation  Mr.  Buckler's  restoration  of  the  front  of 
Jesus  College. 

"  But  the  work  of  the  day  in  Oxford  is,  without  dispute,  the  splendid 
museum  now  in  course  of  erection  in  the  parks,  which  your  comndttee 
in  their  last  noticed  as  being  but  then  begun. 

**  Your  committee  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  a  considerable  sum  addi- 
tional to  the  original  grant  has  been  voted  by  the  University ;  and  this 
will  enable  the  architects  to  employ  oak  instead  of  deal,  and  marble  in- 
stead of  freestone ;  and  the  fear  your  committee  entertained  that  Uus 
magnificent  building  would  be  spoiled  for  a  trifling  sum  will  not  be  ful- 
filled. Some  portions  of  the  marble  and  other  decorative  work  may 
now  be  seen  in  the  Parks.  Still  the  building  is  not  so  far  advanced  as 
to  admit  of  fair  criticism,  though  your  committee  feel  sure  that  the 
result  of  the  completed  fabric  wiU  be  most  satisfactory. 

"  Your  committee  cannot  neglect  to  call  attention  to  the  success  of 
English  architects  in  the  great  competition  at  LdUe,  and  especiaUy  to 
the  distinguished  position  which  one  of  our  own  members,  Mr.  Street, 
the  diocesan  architect,  has  won  for  himself  by  the  beautiful  design  he 
sent  in  on  the  occasion.  Your  committee  are  pleased  to  find  that  Mr. 
Street's  drawings,  and  many  of  those  of  the  other  competitors,  will  be 
exhibited  in  the  ensuing  winter  at  the  Architectural  Museum,  or  some 
other  appropriate  place  in  London. 

*<  Your  committee  rejoice  to  conclude  this  report  with  a  favourabk 
statement  of  the  future  prospects  of  the  society. 

"  Many  new  members  have  been  enrolled  during  the  past  year,  and 
the  funds  of  the  society  admit  of  the  publication  of  a  general  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  society  during  the  past  four  years,  which  is  now 
in  the  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  among 
the  members  in  Michaelmas  term.     The  number  of  ordinary  meeting* 
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has  been  doubled,  and  the  attendance  has  considerably  increased  ;  and 
your  society  believe  that  not  a  little  instruction  has  been  given  by  the 
lectures  winch  were  read  on  such  occasions. 

"  Your  committee  keep  ever  in  view  the  great  object  for  which  this 
society  was  instituted — •  the  promoting/  viz.,  '  of  Gothic  architecture ;' 
and  in  this  great  work,  if  their  efforts  have  been  weak,  and  their  results 
bat  scanty,  it  is  not  because  they  have  neglected  to  endeavour  to  ad« 
▼ance  the  interests  of  the  society.  But  they  do  not  believe  that  their 
results  have  been  scanty  ;  rather  are  they  encouraged  by  them  to  re« 
newed  activity  in  the  year  on  which  they  are  now  entering — the  nine- 
teenth of  the  society's  existence ;  and  they  trust  that  its  condition  may 
long  be  as  flourishing  and  its  endeavours  as  profitable  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time.'* 

The  President  then  dissolved  the  meeting. 
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Thi  annual  conversazione  took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  July  16th, 
and  was  more  numerously  attended  than  on  any  previous  occasion. 

The  Earl  de  Grey,  the  President  of  the  Institution,  took  the  chair, 
and  called  upon  the  Treasurer,  (Mr.  Scott)  to  read  his  report. 

The  Treasurer,  in  stating  the  objects  for  which  the  Museum  had 
been  established,  the  evidences  of  its  practical  usefulness  during  the 
past  year,  and  the  many  and  important  additions  which  have  been 
made  to  the  collection  of  casts  and  specimens,  took  the  opportunity  to 
mention  that  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art  had  contributed  a 
sum  of  £100  to  the  funds  in  return  for  the  admission  of  the  Students 
of  the  Department  to  the  advantages  offered  by  the  Museum  ;  and  that 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  in  presenting  a  donation  of  £50, 
had  consented  to  become  the  Patron  of  the  Institution. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wordsworth  moved,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  seconded, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  contributors  uf  specimens  named  therein,  ob- 
serving that  the  value  of  those  specimens  so  liberally  given,  would,  in 
a  great  me  a  sure  depend  upon  the  spirit  infused  into  them  by  the 
master-mind  directing  those  individuals  for  whose  especial  benefit  this 
extensive  collection  had  been  formed,  and  that  the  period  was  looked 
forward  to  when  they  would  have  a  place  more  wordiy  to  receive  such 
additions. 

Mr.  H.  Cole  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Boutell  proposed  and  seconded  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the  Museum,  testifying  to  their  exer- 
tions for  its  welfare. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  for  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  having 
been  moved  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Godwin  and  Mr.  Parker  of  Oxford, 
and  the  Earl  de  Grey  having  responded,  assuring  the  meeting  of  the 
pleasure  he  had  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  Institution,  the  for- 
mal proceedings  terminated,  but  the  meeting  did  not  separate  until  a 
late  hour. 

VOL.   XVII.  Q  Q 
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CoMMiTTEB  Meeting,  June  30th.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Hill  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Society. 

A  financial  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  statement  of  the 
accounts  for  the  past  year. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Melton  Mowbray  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
annual  excursion  of  the  Society  in  preference  to  Ashby  de  la  Zouch. 

The  Rev.  J.  Denton  exhibited  a  sheet  of  drawings  by  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Coleman  of  third  brass  Roman  coins  of  the  Emperor  Gallienus. 
Victorinus,  Tetricus,  and  Claudius,  in  the  third  century.  They  were 
discovered  in  1818,  about  a  mile  north-east  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch, 
upon  a  high  point  of  ground  in  the  Lawn  Hills,  by  some  labourers  who 
were  ploughing.  This  discovery  may  indicate  the  route  of  the  Roman 
Via  Devana  from  Colchester  to  Chester,  which  has  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily traced  across  the  western  part  of  Leicestershire  and  the  adja- 
cent parts  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  T.  Nevinson  exhibited  some  fragments  of  stained  glass  from 
Bottesford  church  :  among  them  were  the  head  of  an  ecclesiastic  with 
a  nimbus,  and  a  hand,  of  good  execution. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Gresley  exhibited  four  signet  rings.  One  of  brass, 
found  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Short  heath.  Over  Seile,  Leicestershire, 
bad  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  rudely  engraved  upon  it,  the  cross 
of  S.  George  impaling  the  harp  of  Ireland.  Two  others  of  silver  and 
one  of  brass,  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries  had  the  letters 
Bf  S^  and  )S  ;  the  S  and  K.  being  crowned. 
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S. ,  Haley  Hill,  Hali/tuf,  Yorkshire. — We  gave  a  cursory  notice 

of  the  exterior  of  this  fine  church,  by  Mr.  Scott,  in  describing  the  ar- 
chitectural portion  of  the  Royal  Academy  this  year.  We  have  since 
been  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  designs.  The  building  is  cruciforoii 
composed  of  a  clerestoried  nave,  with  gabled  aisles  of  five  bays,  (the 
tower  and  spire  being  engaged  at  the  most  western  bay-spaceto  the  south) 
transepts  lower  than  the  body  of  the  church,  and  chancel  with  chantrj" 
like  aisles  on  either  side  of  a  single  bay,  divided  in  the  arcading  into 
two  sub-bays,  and  a  sanctuary  beyond.  The  style  is  Middle-Pointed, 
and  all  the  details  are  rich  and  carefully  studied.  Both  the  east  and 
west  windows  are  of  Eve  lights,  slightly  raised  in  the  tracery  of  the 
bead,  which  is  composed  of  traceried  circles.  The  north  aisle  has  & 
west  window  of  three  lights,  while  the  side  windows  of  the  aisle  are  of 
three  trefoiled  lights,  with  two  quatrefoils  and  a  trefoil  in  the  head. 
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There  is  a  rose  window  at  the  eaat  end  of  the  north  chancel  aisle.^ — 
The  clerestory*  continaoualy  arcaded  inside,  exbihits  outside  an  equal 
triplet  with  tracery  in  the  heads,  and  couplets  in  the  other  bays.  The 
side  windows  of  the  chancel  are  of  two  lights,  and  those  at  the  ends  of 
the  transept  of  four.  The  west  door  is  of  five  orders,  with  cinqfoiled 
arcading  on  either  side,  above  which,  as  far  as  the  stringcourse,  it  is 
carved  in  diaper.  In  the  tympanum  of  the  west  door  are  carved 
the  Blessed  Virgin  with  our  Blessed  Lord.  The  belfry  windows 
are,  on  each  face,  a  couplet  of  long  two- light  windows.  A  lofty  stone 
spire  rises  with  pinnacles  and  three  rows  of  spire-lights.  A  re- 
markable feature  of  the  exterior  is  the  multiplicity  of  statues  on  the 
facade  and  tower.  We  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  we  expressed  in 
noticing  the  Exhilntion  drawing,  that  low  transepts  are  not  a  desirable 
thing  to  imitate.  Inside  the  pillars  of  the  nave  are  quatrefoil  in  section, 
with  foliaged  caps,  rather  Italianizing  in  detail ;  while  those  of  the 
lantern  piers  have  six  circular  nookshafts.  The  pulpit  stands  against 
the  north"  west  lantern  pier.  A  relief  of  the  Annunciation  forms  on  the 
north  side  the  decoration  of  the  spandril  of  the  constructive  filling-in, 
which  bisects  into  two  bays  the  arch  separating  the  chancel  from  its 
aisle.  The  chancel  roof  is  richly  panelled.  The  font  is  placed  in  a 
Baptistery  chapel  projecting  from  the  most  western  bay  of  the  north 
nave  aisle,  facing  the  porch  on  the  other  side.  Of  the  remaining  fittings 
we  are  not  able  to  speak.  This  church  promises  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
and  finest  for  its  size,  of  modern  times.  It  is  built  at  the  cost  of  Mr. 
Akroyd. 

5. ,  Huddersfieldt  Yorkshire, — ^By  Mr.  Scott,  was  founded  by  Mr. 

Piankey.  Here,  as  at  Haley  Hill,  the  tower  stands  at  the  side,  at  the 
end  of  the  south  aisle,  but  the  church  is  not  cruciform.  It  has  an  un« 
clerestoried  nave  of  four  bays,  with  aisles  under  separate  gables,  and. a 
chance^  with  an  aisle  divided  into  two  bays  by  an  arcading.  of  open 
tracery,  set,  so  to  speak,  in  a  square  frame  of  masonry.  The  west 
window  is  of  four,  and  the  east  of  five  lights.  The  eaat  window  to  the 
north  aisle  is  of  three  lights,  that  to  the  south  a  rose,  with  blank  tre- 
foiled  arcading  under  it  externally.  The  aisle  windows  to  the  nave  are 
of  three  lights,  the  side  windows  of  the  chancel  of  two  ;  the  west  win- 
dow of  the  north  aisle  of  two.  The  belfry  story  resembles  that  at 
Haley  Hill,  but  the  lights  are  not  quite  so  long,  and  its  base  is,  we  are 
sorry  to  see,  not  quite  clear  of  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  There  is  an  angle 
staircase  dying  off  at  the  spire,  which  is  a  broach.  The  west  door  is 
plain  in  design.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  are  circular,  with  moulded 
capitab.  The  organ  gallery  stands  in  the  north  choir  arch,  desii^ed 
so  as  to  resemble  a  parclose.  This  church  was  drawn  three  years  ago, 
though  only  now  to  be  executed. 

S, ,  Richmond. — Another  church  by  Mr.  Scott,  with  the  tower 

engaged  at  the  end  of  the  aisle.  Here  it  stands  at  the  north  side.  This 
church  has  a  clerestoried  nave  of  five  bays,  with  narrow  aisles,  and  chancel 
with  an  aisle  of  one  bay  terminating  in  an  apse.  The  western  elevation 
is  rich,  comprising  in  the  upper  story  a  rose  recessed  in  a  panel,  con- 
tained by  a  discharging  arch,  while  under  the  string  the  wall  is  ar« 
caded  with  a  large  double  west  door  of  four  orders,  with  nook-shafts. 
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And  provided  inth  a  central  pier«  the  tympanmn  of  wluch  rises  op  to  the 
String,  and  is  filled  with  carving.  The  belfry  windows  are  of  two  fi^ilB, 
coupled ;  the  octagonal  spire  rises  with  little  pinnacles  at  the  ao^es* 
and  has  three  h^ts.  There  is  an  alternative  design  for  a  gabled 
roof,  showing  the  ridge  north  and  sooth,  and  on  the  west  and  esst 
feces  the  hipped  gable.  The  windows  of  the  apse  are  of  two  trefoiled 
lights,  with  sezfoils  in  the  head.  The  windows  of  the  derestoiy  sie 
single  trefoiled  lights,  continned  outwardly  into  an  arcade  with  blank  in- 
tervening panels.  The  aisle  windows  are  of  two  lights,  those  in  the  dioir 
aisles  coupled  of  two  lights  esch.  The  pillars  are  drcukr  with  capitsh 
**  a  crocket,^*     The  ground  story  of  the  tower  serves  as  a  bsptisterj. 

S. ,  Hawick,  Roxburghshire.  N.  £.— Mr.  Scott  is  about  to  binld 

this  church  for  the  Dnke  of  Bocclendi.  The  plan  consists  of  a  naiTe  of 
four  bays  with  aisles,  chancel  with  north  aisle  of  two  bajrs.  and  aemi- 
drcular  apse.  The  ttpae  windows  are  single  lights ;  the  western  com* 
position  is  two  two- light  windows  coupled  with  a  quatiefoiled  vesics 
above.  Tlie  nave  windows  are  of  two  lights  with  gablets.  The  «k 
windows  of  the  chancel  are  also  of  two  lights.  There  is  a  ridi  aoath 
porch  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west,  with  the  Crucifixion  carved  ia 
the  tympanum  :  the  font  faces  the  entrance.  There  is  a  western  bdfry 
lor  two  beUs  with  a  stepped  gable.  The  pillars  are  drcular.  The 
prayer  desk  stands  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  chancd  arch  laciog 
north  and  west.  The  pulpit  is  on  the  other  side.  The  western  bay  of 
tiie  north  chancel  arch  is  recessed  for  the  organ,  the  vestry  in  the 
eastern.     The  altar  will  be  placed  at  the  extreme  east  end. 

Harrow  School  Chapel. — The  chancel  and  north  aisle  of  Uiis  chapd 
as  rebuilt  by  Mr.  Scott  are  completed.  The  former  is  of  two  bays 
with  an  apse  of  three  sides,  a  two-light  window  being  placed  in  each 
hay.  It  is  lofty  in  proportion  to  its  other  dimensions,  and  has  a 
statdy  aspect.  The  fittings  are  very  satisfactory,  viz.,  simple  staUa 
with  subselle.  and  an  altar  on  a  footpace,  not  touching  the  east  wdl, 
the  space  below  the  apse  windows  being  hung  with  dark  red,  divided 
into  panels  by  the  roof- shafts.  The  ceiling  itself  (a  polygonal  panelled 
one)  is  simply  and  effectivdy  coloured.  The  aisle  of  five  small  bap 
has  three  circular  pillars  with  Ck>rinthianiziiig  capitals  of  an  early  type, 
of  which  Mr.  Scott  is  so  fond  and  in  which  he  is  so  soccessfuL  Its 
dimensions  are  small,  but  yet  it  does  not  look  toylike.  Tlie  maftecisl 
of  the  new  portion  is  flint  with  stone  dressings,  and  the  whole  has  a 
motley  look  from  the  residue  of  the  old  chapel  being  still  in  use  togetfafr 
with  the  new  portion.  But  on  the  last  speech*dsy  Sir  W.  Williams  laid 
the  first  stone  of  the  south  hdsle,  which  is  to  be  the  Harrow  memorial  to 
its  slain  in  the  Crimea.  If  means  suffice  this  aisle  is  to  be  larger  sod 
more  ornate  than  the  other,  in  consequence  of  its  specific  destination. 

8,  John  Evangelist,  S,  Leonard'S'-on-Sea,  Sussea, — ^Thia  ia  a  small 
new  churoh  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Teulon,  to  be  built  by  a  private  beneisctnr 
for  the  sum  of  £^OO0.  The  plan  is  a  nave  86  ft.  6  in.  by  M  ft.  9  in., 
a  chancel  30ft.  Gin.  by  16ft.  4 in.,  ending  in  a  aemicireiilar  apse 
with  a  vestry  on  its  north  side.  Contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  the 
architect,  and  needlessly,  conndering  the  area  and  the  plan,  a 
gallery  is  added.     This  is  made  as  inoffensive  as  possible  in  open 
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iron  woric.  mtiDg  on  iron  shafts,  and  is  approached  hj  a  not  nnpictu- 
resque  staircase  in  the  south-west  porch.  The  tower  is  oyer  the  chancel 
proper,  the  apsidal  sanctuary  projecting  heyond  it.  This  makes  a  pic- 
turesque grouping,  as  the  tower  is  capped  with  a  low  conical  roof  fiill 
of  siDsll  hipped  dormer  lights.  Similar  lights  relieve  the  apse  roof. 
The  west  window  is  a  good  Geometrical  design,  but  unfortunately 
aome  small  windows  below  it.  to  light  the  beneath-gallery,  are  a  great 
eyesore.  In  order  to  shelter  the  entrance  from  the  prevailing  south- 
west wind,  the  doorway  is  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  porch.  There  is 
Bome  well  managed  constructional  colour,  and  the  church  is  certainly 
effective,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  which  we  have  mentioned. 

S.  George,  Crowhurst,  Susiex. — Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon  rebuilds  this 
church  with  the  exception  of  the  tower.  The  style  chosen  is  Early 
Middle-Pointed  :  the  plan  comprises  nave  and  two  aisles,  with  north 
aisle  to  the  chancel  and  small  vestry  to  the  north  of  the  aisle.  The 
general  treatment  is  simple  but  pleanng.  We  more  than  doubt  the  use 
of  the  large  priest's  door  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel.  The  east 
window  of  the  north  chancel  aisle  is  a  spherical  triangle,  filled  with  three 
quatrefoils.  An  ordinary  window  would  have  been  more  in  place. 
The  arrangement  is  generally  good,  but  we  much  regret  to  observe  a 
groop  of  pulpit,  reading-pew,  and  clerk's-desk,  at  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  nave. 

8.  Mary,  Aiderbwy,  Wilts. — This  new  church,  by  Mr.  Teulon,  is  of 
a  rather  peculiar  plan. — cruciform,  with  a  single  (and  that  broad)  north 
aisle  of  five  bays,  with  circular  pillars,  and  a  chancel-aisle  only  tb  the 
south,  the  vestry  occupying  the  analogous  position  to  the  north.  This 
arrangement  produces  some  picturesque  gprouping  outside,  but  it  ia 
leased  upon  a  principle  against  which  we  are  bound  to  enter  our  pro- 
test, viz..  that  of  reducing  the  church  to  a  mere  auditorium  for  sermon 
and  prayera.  The  pulpit  stands  against  the  north  pier  of  the  chancel- 
arch  ;  Uie  prayer-desjc  projects  westward  into  the  nave  on  the  other 
>ide ;  consequently,  by  massing  the  majority  of  the  congregation  north- 
ward, and  seating  the  transepts  with  seats  running  north  and  south, 
they  come  within  eye  and  ear-shot  of  all  that  is  said  from  desk  and 
pulpit.  But  not  only  would  they  be  disadvantageoualy  placed  were 
the  service  said  in  choir,  but — a  most  important  consideration — as  the 
arrangements  now  are.  a  considerable  portion  of  the  congregation  are 
removed  from  sight  and  sound  of  aU  that  is  said  and  done  at  the  altar. 
The  style  adopted  is  Middle-Pointed ;  the  tower  is  engaged  at  the 
west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  and  is  covered  with  a  spire  rising,  Sompting 
£ftshion,  ^m  four  gables.  The  design  would  be  improved  if  this  story 
were  elongated.  The  west  window  is  of  four  bays,  with  a  sexfoU 
circle  in  the  bead.  A  wooden  south  porch,  hipped,  is  picturesque. 
SediHa  seem  formed  in  the  single-light  sanctuary  windows,  north  and 
south.  At  the  east  end,  the  gables  of  the  nave,  chancel,  and  north 
chancel-aiale  g^up  prettily,  the  vestry  being  under  a  lean-to  roof.  The 
east  window  is  of  three  lights.  The  font  is  placed  at  the  west,  just  to 
the  left  of  the  main  transverse  alley,  between  the  north  and  south  en- 
trances.    The  organ  stands  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle. 

8,  ,  Bala,  North  Wake. — ^The  new  church,  by  Mr.  Ferref » 
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•t  this  place,  is  a  Fint-Pointed  stnictiire,  oomprifiiiig  weatera  tower 
with  broach  qure»  dereatoried  nave  and  aialea»  and  chanod.  Tte 
sketch  firom  which  we  notice  it  does  not  ^ve  the  east  end;  bat  ve 
obaerve  that  the  side  windows  of  the  chancel  and  the  clerestoiy  sre 
single  lancets,  and  the  side  windows  of  the  nave  discontiniioiift 
couplets,  with  an  unfoliated  circle  aboye.  The  tower  and  the  bcoadi. 
which  has  three  rows  of  spire  lights,  rise  well  front  the  ground ;  bat 
we  must  remonstrate  with  Mr.  Ferrej  for  the  adoption  of  ao  eaily 
a  style. 

S,  PeUr^  Nodemt  lAMCohuhire,  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  is  a  simple  little  church 
in  Flowing  Middle-Pointed,  comprising  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  tower, 
snrmonnted  by  a  bold  pyramidal  roof,  to  the  north  of  the  latter.  The 
ground  floor  of  this  tower  is  devoted  to  the  vestry.  The  belfry-atorj, 
with  large  three-light  windows,  would  be  a  successful  feature  were 
it  not  for  a  stringcourse  which  runs  round  it,  and  takes  up  every 
window  at  the  spring  of  the  arch,  as  a  label.  This  of  course  has  the  effirat 
of  dividing  the  story  into  two,  and,  as  it  were,  distributing  the  windowt 
between  them.  We  earnestly  advise  Mr.  Ferrey  to  revise  this  feature. 
The  east  window  is  of  four  lights ;  the  side  windows  of  the  nave  o#  two. 

Bmeklmd  S.  Mary,  Samertetgkire. — ^This  church  is  being  rebuilt 
by  Mr.  Feney,  the  chancel  being  already  completed.  Hie  plan  cooi* 
prises  the  old  west  tower — to  be  raised  and  cased ;  nave  (not  dere> 
storied,)  and  aisles  of  four  bays,  and  chancel  with  aialea,  of  a 
sin^e  bay;  that  to  the  north  being  broader  than  the  nave  aisk 
on  the  same  side.  The  east  window  is  of  five  lights;  the  side 
windows  of  the  chancel,  and  those  in  the  north  chancel  aisle  ci 
three ;  the  rest  of  two,  except  the  west  window,  which  is  of  three, 
with  reticulated  tracery ;  the  nave  pillars  are  clustered,  of  four  priraaxy 
and  four  lesser  shafts ;  and  the  cluuicel*arch  is  moulded  of  two  oideis. 
The  levels  comprise  three  steps  at  the  chancel-arch  ;  and  one  at  the 
sanctuary.  We  should  counsel  the  building  of  a  separate  vestrj  in  liea 
of  employing  one  of  the  chancel-aisles  as  such.  The  founder'a  tomb 
is  recessed  under  the  north  window  of  the  sanctuary.  There  is  a 
south  porch  in  the  second  bay  from  the  west.  The  plan  whidt  came 
before  us  does  not  indicate  any  of  the  ritual  fittings. 

^. •  Fouls  Green,  Salop,  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  has  just  been  con- 
secrated. It  is  a  specimen  of  a  small  and  very  cheap  stmctore  in  brick, 
having  been  built  for  £700»  and  holding  one  hundred  and  sizty-aix ; 
the  children,  forty-one  in  number,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  a  gaUcn'. 
The  plan  is  very  simple — a  parallelogram — ^the  eastern  portion  beiE^ 
seated  stall  ways  for  chancel,  and  the  pulpit  corbelling  out  in  the 
fieaulieu  fiishion  ^m  the  lean-to  vestry,  which  stands  to  the  sooth 
of  the  chancel.  There  is  a  considerable  and  dosed  south  porch,  a  featare 
surely  not  needed  in  so  simple  and  smaU  a  structure.  Hie  onlj  thinig 
which  could  call  for  a  porch  here  would  be  the  necessity  of  keeping  off 
the  blast,  and  a  wooden  structure  of  the  smallest  size  would  be  effectaal 
for  this.  The  font  stands  just  to  the  left  of  the  south  entrance.  The 
windows  are  of  stone  set  with  irregular  masonry.  We  prefer  that  in 
a  brick  church,  where  stone  windows  are  inserted,  they  should  be  let  in 
aa  panels,  with  the  external  lines  of  the  stone  work  straight,  and  panBd 
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to  those  vhich  are  internaL  The  east  window  it  of  three  lights, 
with  Middle-Pointed  tracery.  The  west  end  contains  two  lancets 
standing  wide  apart,  and  a  traceried  rose  under  a  brick  discharging  arch 
high  above,  llie  side  windows,  of  two  lights,  are  unfoliated.  A 
simple  fleche  for  the  bell  rises  at  the  junction  of  nave  and  chancel.  A 
polychromed  effect  is  produced  throughout  by  the  combination  of  red  and 
black  brick.  On  the  whole  this  is  a  very  creditable  attempt  to  throw 
originality  into  the  design  of  a  church,  where  rigid  economy  was 
indispensable. 

8,  Paul,  Scropton,  Derbyshire,  is  a  small  church  in  a  style  inter- 
mediate between  Fint  and  Middle-Pointed,  by  Mr.  Ferrey,  com* 
prising  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  south  porch,  somewhat  too  large, 
and  strangely  buttressed.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  with 
pronounced  Middle- Pointed  tracery;  on  the  other  hand  the  side 
chancel- windows  are  decided  lancets.  The  chancel  is  seated  stallways; 
but  the  prayer-desk  in  the  nave,  we  regret  tb  say,  feuxs  due  west. 
This  should  not  be.  We  should  also  advise  the  useless  priest's  door  to 
be  omitted,  and  an  external  entrance  to  be  made  to  the  vestry  on  the 
north  side.  The  pulpit  stands  against  the  north  chancel-pier.  There 
are  two  steps  to  the  sanctuary,  and  two  at  the  chsmcel-arch.  The 
seats  face  east,  except  two  returns,  close  to  the  pulpit  and  desk, 
which  had  better  be  omitted.  The  font  is  in  the  gangway  from  the 
porch.  The  west  tower  will  have  a  stone  coping.  We  are  sorry 
to  observe  the  same  pseudo- stringcourse  in  the  belfry  story  taking 
lip  the  window  heads,  which  are  commented  on  in  Nocton  church. 

S. ,  New  Bas/ord,  Notts, — Mr.  Place  has  designed  a  first-Pointed 

church,  in  order  to  supply  additional  accommodation  in  this  parish. 
We  believe  that  it  was  from  a  desire  to  follow  the  style  of  the  mother 
church,  that  First-Pointed  was  adopted.  We  cannot  but  deplore  this 
&8  a  mistake.  The  new  building  is  designed  so  as  hereafter  if  necessary 
to  be  enlarged.  The  plan  at  present  comprises  an  ample  chancel,  with  a 
vacristy  on  its  north  side,  the  eastern  part  only  of  a  nave,  with  north 
UBle ;  but  for  present  needs,  the  constructional  chancel  is  encroached 
upon  by  seats  for  the  congregation.  Accordingly,  the  eastern  portion 
only  of  the  chancel  is  treated  as  choir,  being  arranged  as  an  inadequate 
sanctuary,  with  two  short  longitudinal  benches  on  each  side,  no  screen, 
and  a  pulpit  on  the  south  side.  The  type  of  First-Pointed  followed  in 
this  design  by  Mr.  Place,  is  not  a  very  attractive  one ;  and,  save  in  the 
basement- mouldings,  we  miss  here  that  good  detail  which  we  have 
generally  remarked  in  the  designs  of  this  architect.  A  small  square 
>ell-cote,  roofed  with  lead,  divides  the  nave  and  chancel  externally. 
We  observe  some  simple  open  benches. 

S.  ' ,  Tiptree,  Esses. — Mr.  Christian  deserves  credit  for  bolder 

constructional  application  of  brick  in  this  church,  than  has  usually 
seen  attempted.  The  plan  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  of  four  bays, — 
hat  to  the  east  more  narrow  than  the  rest,— -and  a  four-sided  apse. 
There  are  also  transepts,  made  by  raising  the  roof  without  any  arches, 
ind  leans-to  to  the  eastward  of  them :  which  we  do  not  think  a 
^ood  arrangement.  The  pillars^  of  brick,  are  well  managed  for  their 
naterial ;  being  square,  and  having  simple  moulded  capitals,  and  arches 
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merely  chamfered :'  and  as  they  and  the  arches  which  they  support  aitf 
partly  of  red,  partly  of  white  brick,  a  polychromed  effect  is  given,  vhidi 
is  enhanced  by  the  nse  of  the  two  materials  in  the  internal  walls.  1^ 
aisles  are  too  low.  in  proportion  to  the  other  dimensions,  snd  tbeir 
square-headed  windows  have  too  domestic  a  look.  The  west  windov 
is  of  four  lights,  with  reticnlated  tracery,  and  those  in  the  apse  are  of 
a  single  light,  traceried  in  the  head.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  tie- 
beams  internally :  but  these,  and  the  ribs  of  the  roof  are  to  be  psinted, 
and  the  ceiling  itself  coloured  in  stencilling.  The  pulpit  standi  on  the 
north  side,  and  the  prayer-desk  we  fear  faces  westward.  There  is  a 
fl^he  at  the  west  end,  and  the  south  porch  lies  very  mnch  to  the  wert. 

8. ,  Wiekham  Bishop's,  Btsex.-^Tbia  new  church  is  by  Mr.  Chm- 

tian.  The  style  is  late  First-Pointed,  and  the  plan  is  composed  of  i 
nave,  with  an  aisle  of  four  bays  to  the  south,  and  a  nortii  aisle  d  tvo 
bays  to  the  eastward  of  the  nave,  used  for  children,  both  aisles  gabled, 
and  a  chancel.  There  is  also  a  west  tower,  and  a  spire,  sormoiinted 
by  a  broach,  spreading  at  the  base,  with  lights  on  the  cardinal  tes. 
llie  tower  is  divided  internally  into  vestry  and  ringing-room.  Iheie 
is  also  a  north  porch.  The  pillars  are  circular.  The  east  windov 
is  a  triplet*  and  there  are  two  single-light  windows,  trefbiled  ia 
the  head,  on  each  side  of  the  chancel,  while  the  aisle  windows  are  of 
two  trefoiled  lights,  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head.  There  is  a  priest*! 
door  in  the  chancel*  which  is  an  unnecessary  feature.  The  chancel  is 
seated  stallwiscr  but  the  prayer-desk  stands  in  the  nave,  to  the  nortii- 
west  of  the  arch,  faciog  soutii  and  west.  The  seats  are  all  open,  and 
facing  east,  except  those  in  the  end  bay  of  each  aisle,  which  are  tuned 
from  east  to  west.  The  font  is  west  of  the  main  tranaverae  gaogvaf. 
This  church  has  been  built  four  years,  and  is  the  munificent  ffit  of  tke 
daughter  of  a  former  rector. 

8. ,  CmUon^  8outh  Wales, — by  Messrs.  Pritchard  and  Seddon,  ii 

a  church  of  some  rather  marked  dignity  of  outline,  having  a  sanctoarj 
without  aisles,  of  the  same  height  as  Uie  nave,  which  haa  aides,  sod  i 
circular  clerestory,  quatrefoiled.  There  is  a  central  lantern,  with  the 
belfry  story  well  pushed  up-  The  chancel  proper  is  under  thia  tower, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  broach  spire.  The  west  window  is  of  foor 
lights ;  the  east  of  five,  with  good  solid  tracery ;  those  of  the  aiska,  of 
two  lights. 

8* ,  TjfnafU,  8(mth  Wales, — by  the  same  ardiitects,  has  aaapae, 

with  a  gabled  two-light  east  window.  The  windows  in  the  cbaDod 
are  single-lights,  ogee-trefoiled ;  those  in  the  nave  sqnare-headed.  The 
west  spirelet,  of  stone,  rises  too  much  into  the  proportions  of  a  aouH 
spire. 

A  church  sent  in  by  the  same  architects  to  the  THilse  I£U  oompetkioa, 
is  of  a  florid  design,  with  gabled  aisles. 

8.  Savumr'Sf  Bridge  of  Allan,  8€0tUmi, — ^A  circular,  asking  Ibr  eoa- 
tributions  towards  tbis  proposed  church,  is  headed  by  an  engraving  of 
the  intended  deaign,  taken  in  perspective  from  the  sovth*west  It 
shows  a  nave  with  a  high  roof  of  unoeually  lofty  pitch,  snd  a  cfasooeL 
The  nave-waUs  are  pierced  in  five  bays  by  couplets  of  trefoiled  lancetib 
set  on  a  string,  with  buttresses  of  two  stages  between.    Tke 
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front  contains  a  deeplj-reoeased  door  under  a  projecting  pedimcinted 
canopj,  and  an  imposing  rose -window.  A  sancte-bell  cot  occupies 
the  east  gable.  The  chancel  only  shows  a  spherical  triangle  to  the 
BOttth  of  the  sanctuary.  .  Engaged  at  the  north-west  of  the  nave  is  a 
tower — rather  thin,  and  by  no  means  purely  First-Pointed  in  its  but- 
tresses— with  a  belfry  stage  recessed  on  each  side,  pierced  in  a  large 
triplet  of  lights,  and  a  stone  broach  octagonal  spire»  with  three  tiers  of 
spirelights.  No  architect's  name  is  given.  The  sketch  seems  to  us 
too  expensive  and  pretentious. 

Chamounix,  Savoy, — The  new  English  church  at  Chamounix  is  by 
Mr.  Christian,  and  is  a  small  First-Pointed  nave,  with  apse,  and  gabled 
east  window.  There  is  no  chancel,  and  the  prayer- desk  faces  westward. 
We  wish  the  arrangements  had  more  distinctly  expressed  Church  prin- 
ciples. 


NEW  SCHOOLS  AND  PARSONAGES. 

Chapel-School  and  Htmte,  Hayward^s  Heath,  Sussex. — This  is  a  de- 
sign by  Mr.  G.  F.  Bodley.  The  room  is  a  parallelogram,  68  feet 
loDg  by  18  broad,  of  which  about  93  feet  eastward,  distinguished  by 
a  low  screen,  form  a  chancel.  Ac  the  extreme  west  end  of  the  south 
side  there  is  a  porch,  and  on  the  north  side,  extending  neither  to  the 
east  nor  to  the  west  end,  there  is  a  kind  of  aisle,  the  eastern  part  of 
which  being  prolonged  beyond  the  quasi-nave,  forms  a  sort  Of  chancel- 
Aiele,  to  be  used  (according  to  the  drawings)  for  a  vestry,  and  con- 
taining an  harmonium.  The  arrangements  as  shown  are  exclusively 
suited  to  the  religious,  rather  than  to  the  secular,  uses  of  the  building ; 
and  we  fear  that  the  permanent  requirements  of  the  school  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  temporary  ones  of  the  chapel.  At  right  angles  to 
this  room  at  the  east  end  is  a  school-house,  with  which  we  should 
have  been  better  pleased  had  it  had  more  than  two  bed-rooms.  How 
can  even  a  labourer  bring  up  a  family  decently  without  at  least  three 
bed-rooms  ?  To  give  two  only  to  a  schoolmaster  is,  on  all  accounts, 
to  be  deprecated.  Some  character  is  given  to  the  school-house  by 
hipped  gables,  and  a  window  with  a  tympanum  of  coloured  tiles.  The 
chapel-school  itself  has  more  character ;  the  three  south  windows  of 
the  quasi-nave  being  transomed  with  traceried  heads,  which  are  placed 
in  contiguous  separate  gables.  A  bell-gable  is  formed  by  the  exten-  * 
sion  westward  of  the  main-roof  gable  beyond  the  wall.  The  footings 
of  the  walls  are  all  splayed  outwards  ;  and  the  west  gable  with  two 
excessively  tall  transomed  lancets,  divided  by  a  buttress,  is  picturesque. 
We  are  not  without  fear,  however,  that  considering  the  scale,  the 
building  when  finished  will  appear  a  little  exaggerated  in  its  effect. 
Considered  merely  as  a  school  we  miss  in  the  design  both  class-room 
and  convenient  offices. 

Chapel'School,  Chilwell,  Notts. — This  kind  of  building  is  becoming 
now  very  common,  either  in  hamlets,  where  a  full-sized  church  will 
never  be  wanted,  or  as  a  temporary  substitute  for  a  church  in  places 
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where  an  increate  of  popolatkm  may  be  reasonably  expected.  The  ooe 
before  as  is  designed  by  Mr.  Place.  The  plan  is  a  panllelogram,  60 
feet  long  by  20  broad,  with  a  master's  hoase  at  right-angles  to  one  eod. 
As  a  school,  one  end  will  be  used  for  the  boys ;  the  other  for  girls  and 
infsnts.  A  bell-torret,  square,  and  roofed  in  lead,  springs  from  the 
ridge,  near  one  end  of  the  roof.  The  style  is  a  rather  heavy  Pointed. 
We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  school-faionse  has  three  bed-c^smhen. 

ChapehSchooi,  SpMmgiom,  Yorkshire.— Mr.  W.  M.  Teulon  is  build- 
ing this  school,  with  residence  attached,  for  Sir  H.  Vavasour.  The 
schoolroom  is  30  ft.  6  in.  by  17  ft.  6  in.,  with  a  small  sanctuary  sttttbed 
(8  ft.  10  in.  by  4  ft.  0  in.)  to  enable  the  room  to  be  permanently  used 
as  a  chapel.  The  style  is  Pointed,  somewhat  late  in  the  style ;  the 
east  window  having  reticulated  tracery  without  fiction.  The  other 
windows  have  transoms.  The  least  successful  feature  is  a  chimney, 
half  engaged  with  a  porch  at  the  south-west  side.  This  atsZ/ssMi- 
parvot  besides  being  a  chimney  (for  which  it  is  too  low),  is  (uerced, 
under  the  chimney  pot,  for  a  single  bell ;  below  which  again  is  i 
clock-face.  We  wish  Mr.  Teulon  would  reconsider  this  attempt  at 
misplaced  ingenuity.  We  must  also  notice  that  the  small  size  oi  the 
sanctuary  would  make  ritual  propriety  impossible. 

Nem  Rectory^  Bowness,  CuMerland, — ^A  design  of  Mr.  Batterfield's. 
characterized  by  much  simplicity  but  solidity  :  rather  heavy  in  sppeu- 
ance,  but  entirely  without  pretence  or  exaggeration.  The  roofs  are 
hipped,  and  the  windows  have  square-headed  ^)eitures  under  pointed 
hradings.  The  staircase  gives  occasion  for  a  good  transomed  windov 
externally;  and  for  some  ingenious  open  screen  work  inside.  Tbe 
windows  are  rather  small,  a  great  fault  in  a  modem  house ;  and  tbe 
chimney-pieces  are.  we  are  sure,  too  high  for  convenience.  The  old 
rectory,  containing  (we  believe)  one  of  the  old  Border  towers,  ooold 
not  be  preserved,  even  in  this  interesting  feature. 

A  new  parsonage,  built  of  red  brick  with  bands  of  black,  hss  hees 
finished  by  Mr.  Street  for  the  parish  of  Hadieigh,  Essex.  It  is  Yerj 
picturesque  externally.  Inside  we  fiancied  that  room  was  wasted  by 
the  somewhat  cumbrous,  but  pretty,  wooden  staircase. 

The  new  rectory  for  8.  Peter's,  Derby,  designed  by  Mr.  Place,  seeai 
to  us  scarcely  like  a  town  house.  The  style  is  a  nondescript  Pointed ; 
and  we  cannot  comprehend  why  some  of  the  internal  detail  affeds  & 
kind  of  Romanesque  type.  There  is  rather  a  superfluity  of  gable- 
crosses,  and,  as  is  far  too  common  in  parsonages,  the  *'  study  "  is  dis- 
proportionately small. 

Clandebaye^  Belfast,  Ireland. — These  schools  and  residence,  by  Mr. 
Ferrey,  seem  simply  and  prettily  treated,  and  with  ample  accommo- 
dation both  in  the  size  of  the  school-rooms  and  the  number  of  rpoms 
in  the  house.    There  is  no  class-room,  however,  we  olwerve. 
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CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Canterhury  Cathedral. — ^A  conaiderable  acce««ion  to  the  painted  glass 
at  Canterbufy  has  taken  place  within  the  last  year.  The  west  window  of 
the  south  nave  aisle  (in  the  tower)  has  been  filled  with  glass  given  by  the 
Archdeacon  of  Maidstone,  as  a  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  and  repre- 
sentiag  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  too  red  in  its  coloaring, 
particularly  when  viewed  in  contrast  with  its  corresponding  window 
on  the  north  side.  Mr.  Austin  has  likewise  made  a  present  of  painted 
glass  filling  the  entire  nave  clerestory,  fifteen  windows  of  three  lights 
each.  This  series  represents  angels  singing  in  various  attitudes,  the 
idea  beiog  to  make  the  entire  nave  shadow  out  the  Te  Deum.  Mr. 
Austin,  we  understand,  has  munificently  offered  to  give  the  entire  glass 
for  this  at  the  rate  of  an  aisle  window  per  annum.  What  has  already 
been  placed  has  visibly  toned  the  over-abundant  light.  A  memorial 
window  to  Dr.  Spry  hais  been  fixed  in  one  of  the  eastern  chapels  of  the 
north-east  transept,  in  (of  course)  the  mosaic  style,  and  incorporating 
an  ancient  panel  of  the  history  of  S.  Martin.  The  west  light  apon 
this  glas«  is  so  strong  as  to  make  it  with  difiiculty  visible. 

Carlisle  Cathedral. — Mr.  Christian's  extensive  restoration  of  Carlisle 
cathedral  has  just  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  its  ceremonial 
re. opening.  We  have,  by  the  kindneas  of  the  architect  been  allowed  to 
see  a  very  copious  report,  which  embodies  all  the  alterations  made  in 
the  cathedral.  The  wooden  choir  roof,  of  a  very  remarkable  design, 
which  was  formerly  masked  by  plaister  groining,  dating  from  1764, 
has  been  opened  out,  repaired,  and  elaborately  coloured.  The  altar  is 
pushed  back  to  the  east  end.  The  most  questionable  restoration  is  that 
in  the  third  bay  from  the  east  of  each  choir  aisle,  which  had  been  raised 
and  filled  with  Third-Pointed  windows,  clearly  the  history  of  some 
simultaneous  establishment  of  chantries.  These  have  now  been  re- 
duced again  to  the  First- Pointed  character  of  the  rest,  a  needless 
sacrifice  it  seems  to  us  of  archaeology  to  uniformity.  The  transept  roofs 
are  raised  sufficiently  to  contain  the  apices  of  the  lantern  arches  to  the 
north  and  south,  which  have  been  heretofore  uncovered ;  that  to  the 
north  was  not  originally  so,  its  head  being  filled  with  Third- Pointed 
tracery.  Here  we  think  that  archaeology  has  rightly  given  way  to  archi- 
tecture, and  that  Mr.  Christian  is  fully  justified  in  what  he  has  done, 
rhe  mieerable  debased  window  at  the  end  of  this  transept  is  replaced 
3y  one  in  Middle-Pointed.  The  window  in  the  south  transept  is  First- 
Pointed,  and  retained  of  course.  A  new  door  with  central  pier  haa 
3een  opened  under  it.  The  existing  nave,  is  only  a  fragment  (in 
(iomanesque)  of  the  original  structure,  comprising  its  two  most  eastern 
lays,  and  has  been  long  occupied  as  a  parish  church,  and  crammed  with 
ittings,  at  once  disgracefully  mean  and  utterly  destitute  of  all  ritual 
iropriety.  Mr.  Christian  proposes,  in  which  we  thoroughly  agree  with 
lim,  to  build  a  new  church  elsewhere,  and  so  clear  out  this  nave. 
3ut  we  are  not  so  well  pleased  with  the  use  he  then  proposes  to  make 
)f   it,   viz.,  to  parclose  off  the  aisles,  and  make  sacristies  of  them. 
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We  are  also  sorry  to  aee  that  he  does  not  feel  strongly  impRsaed 
the  desirability  of  rebuilding  the  part  which  has  been  destroyed.  Under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  this  cathedral,  we  should  not  be  aocij 
to  see  the  parish  church  left  in  possession  of  the  naye,  on  couditioii  of 
the  western  part  of  the  nave  being  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  arranged  in  a 
decent  manner.  A  light  reredoe  would  then  be  extended  acrosi  the 
western  arch  of  the  lantern,  reyiying  the  old  people's  altar,  sod  a 
simple  chorus  cantorum  placed  in  the  adjacent  bay.  We  are  the  moie 
inclined  to  recommend  this  course  from  tiie  great  beauty  and  richness  of 
the  still  existing  stalls  rendering  the  use  of  the  nave  for  cathedral  servicea 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  With  so  much  to  praise  in  what  Mr. 
Christian  has  done,  we  are  sorry  to  notice  a  crocketing  of  crosees  up 
the  east  gable.  Nothing  can  be  leas  desirable  in  eyery  respect  tfatn 
this  expedient,  which  we  trust,  howeyer,  has  not  been  carried  oat  is 
the  actual  work.  Mr.  Christian,  we  are  glad  to  aee,  strongly  reeon- 
mends  that  some  miserable  towers  which  crush  the  east  end  should  be 
pulled  down,  and  that  portion  of  the  city  rebuilt,  in  a  way  at  oooe 
more  aeemly  and  more  profitable  to  the  laiuUords,  the  chapter. 

Lickjield  Cathedral, — ^A  great  practical  step  in  the  restoration  of  this 
cathedral  has  been  taken  in  the  demolition  of  the  frightful  walls  with 
which  Mr.  Wyatt  choked  up  all  the  choir  arches,  and  of  the  glazed 
acreen  behind  the  organ  which  boxed  in  the  choir  to  the  west.  In  the 
bays  where  the  stalls  stand,  the  demolition  of  the  filling  has  of  course 
stopped  short  at  their  cornice  line,  merely  leaving  the  heads  of  the 
archea  free.  We  believe  the  committee  appointed  to  report  upon  tha 
restoration  have  been  devoting  themselves  to  the  work,  of  which  ve 
assume  that  this  demolition  is  an  instalment.  A  monument  of  a  pecs- 
liarly  interesting  character  is  about  to  be  placed  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Street  in  the  south  choir  aisle  in  memory  of  the  late  Archdeacos 
Hodaon.  The  space  allotted  to  it  being  two  bays  of  an  arcading  of 
early  date,  Mr.  Street  judiciously  restores  the  central  pillar,  which 
will  have  sculptures  of  the  crucifixioo  and  entombment  behind,  and  oa 
the  surface  itaelf  of  the  cenotaph  a  memorial  cross.  The  whole  deags 
is  very  beautiful,  and  appropriate  to  its  purpose  of  a  memorial  wliicfa  is 
not  a  tomb— -«  species  of  design,  to  which,  under  the  new  Burial  regn- 
lations,  our  architects  must  accustom  themselves. 

Lkmdaff  Cathedral. — ^We  have  seen  the  drawing  for  the  new  polpit. 
designed  foi*  this  cathedral,  by  Messrs.  Pritohard  and  Seddon.  It  is 
circular  in  shape,  supported  on  a  central  shaft  of  serpentine,  of  qosUe- 
foil  section,  and  circular  shafts  of  granite  and  serpentine  alternately* 
The  compartments  are  panelled,  and  an  angel,  rather  too  attitodi' 
niaiDg,  supports  a  metal  book  board.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Roeetti  is  to  paint  the  reredo8« 

S.  Peter's  Collegiate  Church,  Wolverhampiam,  8tafard9hire.-''P* 
restoration  of  this  large  and  fine  cruciform  church,  of  cdl^vte 
(though  that  be  now  merely  nominal)  dignity,  has  been  csmed 
out  by  Mr.  Christian.  As  it  is  a  work  which  we  trust  to  notice  fM 
personal  inspection,  and  as  what  has  been  done  is  diflicult  compendi- 
ously to  describe  from  drawings  and  a  report,  we  shall  briefly  recapitulate 
that  the  nave,  south  aisle,  and  choir  have  been  restored,  with  their  liA 
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Third-Mnted  roofb^  and  the  mullions  of  the  windows,  which  have  been 
made  good,  while  the  rich  parapets  of  the  nave  clerestory  to  the  south 
replace  some  mean  battlements  of  modem  constmction.  We  should 
observe  that  the  chnrch  is  of  all  dates,  the  Third  style  predominating 
in  the  amp  i'ceil,  from  the  clerestory  and  central  tower  being  of  that  date. 
The  north  aisle  and  transepts,  as  well  as  the  choir,  which  were  rebuilt 
in  the  seventeenth  century  in  a  mean  manner,  with  starved  proportions, 
and  in  the  worst  style  of  that  day,  still  remain  to  be  restored,  and  the 
latter  indeed  demands  to  be  reconstructed  in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
the  church,  a  work  which  the  architect  earnestly  presses.  The  west 
window  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass  in  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
WeUington.  We  trust  that  whatever  may  be  done  in  the  choir,  will 
be  with  the  prospect  of  its  some  day  becoming  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  a 
destination  which  the  size  and  collegiate  dignity  of  the  church  itself, 
snd  the  great  population  on  the  one  hand  of  the  diocese  of  Lichfield, 
and  on  the  other  of  Wolverhampton  and  its  environs,  imperatively 
call  for. 

8S.  Peter  and  Paul,  Wlsbeach,  Cambridgeshire, — ^Mr.  Slater  has  in 
hand  the  re-arrangement  of  this  noble  church,  which  we  should  be 
glad  to  notice  from  ocular  inspection.  The  new  east  window,  which 
is  a  special  memorial  gift,  is  an  elaborate  design  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  in 
Geometrical  Middle-Pointed,  with  a  large  circle  filled  with  trefoils,  &c 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Slater  on  his  success  in  the  general  work. 

S.  Mary  and  8.  Nicholas,  Etchingham^  Sussex. — We  are  glad  to 
notice  the  commencement  of  amelioration  in  this,  magnificent  church, 
coDusting  of  a  new  altar  vestment  of  appropriate  design,  and  sanctuary 
rails,  and  in  the  scraping  and  restoration  for  use  of  the  sedilia.  More 
we  believe  and  trust  will  follow,  and  we  hope  that  the  recent  visit  to 
the  church  by  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  at  its  annual  meeting, 
when  Mr.  Slater  read  a  paper  on  its  architectural  characteristics,  wOl 
give  an  impetus  to  the  good  work. 

All  Saints,  Steeple  iMngford,  Wilts. — ^The  chancel  here  is  being 
rebuilt  by  Mr.  Slater,  and  a  north  aisle  is  added,  which  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  east  wall.  This  aisle  opens  to  the  chancel  by  an  arch 
and  a  doorway  eastward  of  the  arch.  The  aisle  has  a  separate  gable, 
which  contrasts  with  the  flat  lead  roof  of  the  nave  aisle,  llie  style  is 
Middle-Pointed. 

8,  Mary,  Nettlested,  Kent.— Thin  moat  interesting  little  Third- 
Pointed  church,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  the  amount  of  its 
Third-Pointed  painted  glass  still  preserved,  is  to  be  restored  by  Mr. 
Clarke.  The  plan  is  very  simple.  Nave  and  chancel,  both  without 
aisles,  and  a  western  tower.  The  seats  are  of  course  to  be  open  and 
uniform,  those  in  the  chancel  being  ranged  stall  wise.  Mr.  Clarke  is  of 
opinion  that  the  nave  was  originally  built  almost  as  a  chapel  by  the 
possessors  of  the  neighbouring  hall,  and  that  it  was  seated  chapelwise. 
We  quite  think  that  he  is  right  in  proposing  to  reseat  it— especially 
as  none  of  the  old  sittings  remain — as  a  regular  nave.  The  prayer- 
desk  to  the  south-east  of  the  chancel  arch  is  to  face  south  and  west, 
and  the  pulpit  is  to  be  placed  corresponding  on  the  other  side.  The 
font  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  but  we  are  sorry  to  sec 
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the  kneeEng  stone  represented  at  its  north,  in  place  of  iti  welt 
The  new  west  door  is  to  have  a  traceried  head. 

S.  Paml,  Canterbury, — Mr.  Scott  has  tecendy  restored  and  enlarged 
thischurch  in  a  simple  style.  Theoriginal  stroctare  consisted  of  two  ables. 
of  equal  length  hut  unequal  width,  the  northern,  which  was  the  nsirover, 
being  used  as  nave  and  chancel.  Mr.  Scott  has  built  a  third  aiile  to 
the  south,  though  not  reaching  the  extreme  east  line,  and  made  bis 
chancel  in  the  now  central  portion  formed  by  a  low  stone  screen  of  very 
plain  design,  starting  from  the  east  angle  of  the  new  aisle,  and  there- 
fore stopping  bhort  in  the  middle  of  a  bay  to  the  north.  It  is  socord- 
ingly  returned  with  an  angle.  The  sanctuary  nil  is  of  wood.  The 
prayer-desk  stands  properly  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  which  is  not 
however  exclusively  reserved  for  clerks.  The  pulpit,  of  stone,  stsads  at 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  chancel,  and  is  low  and  simple.  The 
pillars  of  the  new  aisle  are  circular,  with  simple  moulded  capitak 
The  cradle  roofs  of  the  church  are  a  good .  specimen  of  designs  well 
suited  for  u  town  church.  A  commencement  of  restoration  hsd  been 
made  some  yeurs  ago  by  Mr.  Butterfield  in  the  north  aisle.  The  leats 
we  should  say  are  open,  and  face  eastward. 

AU  Saints,  Okeaver,  Staffordshire. — ^This  little  church,  a  spcdmea  of 
late  Third-Pointed,  is  heiBfj^  excellently  restored  by  Mr.  G.  0.  Scott 
The  new  stalls  and  high  screen  are  elaborately  beautiful,  and  quite 
suitable  to  the  ornate  character  of  a  donative  chapel  attained  to  a  wsbt 
sion.  A  reredos  is  also  to  be  added  ;  and  Mr.  Hardmaa  is  restoriDg 
the  interesting  glass,  of  which  fragments  remained  in  the  east  wisdov. 

S,  Giles,  Baldertan,  Nptts.-^Au  intereadng  restoration  by  Mr.  Fhce. 
The  church  is  a  very  regular  compo8ition»  with  chancel,  nave,  two  aides 
two.  porches,  and  western  tower.  The  north  porch  is  fine  RomancGqae ; 
the  chancel  First-Pointed,  the  nave  and  aisles  Middle-Pointed,  vitb 
the  clerestory  and  spire  of  rather  later  style.  We  are  donbtfol  whedier 
Mr.  Place  is  wise  in  giving  an  eastern  triplet  of  laneeta,  although  the 
chancel- walls  are  certainly  Firat-Poinfeed.  Where  ao  few  traces  re- 
main of  the  original  arrangement,  and  considering  the  charscter  of 
the  remainder  of  the  church,  an  ornate  Middle-Pointed  design  would 
probably  have  been  better.  The  new  benches  are  properly  arraaged, 
and  the  chancel  is  seated  longitudinally ;  but  we  misa  proper  staUs  sad 
choir  arrangements. 

8. ,  Sotahchurch,  Essex. — ^This  small  church  has  been  carefallT 

reatored  by  Mr.  Slater.  Ita  proportions  are  so  small,  that  we  are  sar- 
priaed  that  an  enlargement  has  not  \>een  effected*  especially  when  the 
proximity  of  the  village  to  Southend  is  remembared.  The  chancel  is 
arranged  with  longitudinal  sittings.  The  exterior  ia  still  defonnsd  by 
the  common  gutters  and  stackpipes  painted  a  light  colour.  1^ 
works  brought  to  light  a  fragment  of  a  curious  donble  piscina*  of  Bo- 
manesque  character,  formed  by  two  adjacent  reeded  capitals.  This 
was  built  into  the  wall,  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  side  of  the  nsre. 
Could  this  be  in  the  original  situation  ?  The  caaii^  of  one  of  the  oU 
timbers  of  the  western  bel^,  to  make  it  match  a  new  beam,  is  an  oo- 
happy  expedient. 

8.  James,  Hadleigh,  Essex, — ^This  little  chureh,  known  to  eaany  of 
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our  readen  for  iU  Rooianesqiie  apaidal  chancel,  b  beiag  repaired  and 
restored  by  Mr.  Street.  The  chancel,  which  was  finished  first,  is 
apparently  leas  perfectly  restored  than  the  nave.  Some  fair  stained 
glass  in  the  small  windows  of  the  restored  apse  may  be  noticed.  The 
works  in  the  nave  have  bronght  to  light  a  g^eat  many  remains  of  en« 
caustic  painting  on  the  walls.  These  remains  are  of  various  dates, 
and  are  not  of  particular  interest,  with  the  exception  of  a  figure,  archie- 
piscopally  vested,  and  with  the  epigraph  of  *'  Beatus  Tomas,**  which 
remains  in  good  preservation  in  the  western  jamb  of  the  easternmost 
window  on  the  north  side.  This  may  probably  be  saved.  Drawings 
of  all  these  paintings  have  been  made. 

S.  Clement,  Hastings. — The  east  end  of  this  church  has  been  re- 
modelled in  meaoory  of  the  late  rector :  a  Third- Pointed  window  being 
substituted  for  an  incongruous  oval  opening,  above  a  panelled  stone 
reredos.  The  glass — a  mere  floriated  pattern,  with  some  monograms — 
is  by  Mr.  Gibbs.  A  lychnoscopic  window  in  the  north  aisle  has  been 
filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  the  Resurrection,  in  memory  of 
Lord  Chewton. 


NOTICES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

8.    OBRMAN's. 

To   the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Mt  dkab  Sib, — I  see  that  the  controversy  which  has  been  going  en 
in  the  Ecclesiologist  upon  some  disputed  dates  in  the  work  at  S.  Ger- 
man's, between  "1^"  and  "An  Ecclesiologist,*'  is  apparently  termi- 
nated by  a  letter  from  the  latter  in  your  last  number.  Will  you  allow 
me.  however,  to  say  that  he  is  quite  mistaken  in  saying  that  I  ever  ad- 
vanced the  views  on  the  subject  which  he  attributes  to  me  ?  It  is  very 
many  years  einee  I  was  at  S.  German's,  but  my  impression  certainly  is. 
that  "  An  Ecclesiologist "  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  one  of  the 
windows  shown  in  my  drawing  is  an  insertion. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  retain  my  opinion  that  the  window  which  *'  An 
Ecclesiologist  *'  says  is  '*  pronounced  to  be  Third- Pointed,"  would  be 
more  properly  pronounced  to  be  Late  Middle-Pointed :  it  certainly  is 
utterly  unlike  Cornish  Third-Pointed. 

With  apologies  for  adding  anything  to  the  length  of  this  contro- 
versy, 

1  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Oxford,  July  18,  1856.  Gkorge  Edmund  Strebt. 

The  Surrey  Archaeological  Suciety  has  just  published  a  first  part  of 
Transactions  for  the  years  1854,  1855.  Besides  Reports  of  Proceed- 
ings, List  of  Members,  &c.,  there  is  a  selection  of  papers  read  at  the 
various  meetings.  These  are — on  the  Archaeology  of  the  County, 
i)y  the  Rev.  O.  F.  Owen ;  on  the  Religious  Bearing  of  Archaeology 
jpon  Architecture  and  Art,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Jessopp  ;  on  the  Kingston 
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Morasteen, by  Dr. Bell;  on  the  Warham  Monument  M  Cioydoii.Vf 
Mr.  Steinman ;  on  the  Roman  Road  between  Siichealer  and  Stamo. 
by  Colonel  M'Dougall ;  on  Ancient  British  Coins  foond  in  Surrey ;  on 
Mural  Paintings  in  Lingfield  Church ;  on  an  Ancient  Bntiah  Barrow  at 
TeddiugtoD ;  and  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  Charters  of  Fridwald,  Alfred, 
and  Bdward  the  Confessor  to  Chertsey  Abbey — the  last  by  Mr.  CorDcr. 
It  is  a  successful  ▼olume,  vrith  some  good  iUustrationB,  and  with  a 
most  legible  type  for  the  papers. 

The  Records  of  Buckinghamshire,  No.  5,  continues  very  agreeably  the 
paper  on  Church  Bells,  and  contains  a  notice,  by  Mr.  B.  Burgess,  of  the 
JSntreochments  in  Bray*s  Wood,  near  Great  Missenden.  This  is  iUus- 
trated  by  a  pkn.  A  paper  follows  on  the  Memorial  History  of  Drayton 
Beauchamp ;  and  another,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hom»  on  Mnraley  with 
Salden*  Finally,  there  is  a  continuation  of  the  notices  of  the  dese- 
crated churches  of  the  county. 

The  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  Society  held  a  meeting  on 
July  1 4.  and  visited  the  churches  of  Leigh,  Alfrick,  Lulaley.  Knights- 
ford,  Whitboume,  Broad  was,  and  Cotheridge. 

Murray's  Handbook  for  Portugal  deserves  especial  notice  at  oor 
hands,  as  containing  much  more  ecclesiological  iafbrmation  than  an j 
other  of  the  series.     We  shall  hope  to  return  to  this  volume. 

Another  book,  especially  interesting  to  ritual  students,  is  onr  frieod 
Mr.  Neale's  Life  of  Bishop  Tony,  (Masters.)  In  an  appendix,  Mr. 
Neale  has  parallelised  the  Communion  Office  of  Laud's  Prayer-Book. 
that  of  the  Nonjurors,  the  usual  Scottish  Office,  and  the  Liturgy  aaac- 
tioned  by  Bishop  Torry.  To  the  value  of  this  we  need  not  call  atbes- 
tion. 

We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Seddon  for  an  opportunity  of  seeing  hb  re- 
markable pictures  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land ;  and  our  tbanb 
are  also  due  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Wigley  for  a  copy  of  his  interesting  paper, 
entitled,  "  Archaeological  studies  in  Jerusalem,"  read  before  the  Royil 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  The  paper  is  said  to  be  illustiated  bf 
fourteen  photographs ;  which«  however,  we  have  not  seen.  Mr.  Wigiey 
is  about  to  publish,  we  perceive*  a  photographic  panorama  of  tiie  inte* 
rior  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  proposed  to  build  a  cathedral  for  the  dioaeae  of  Kilmore,  in 
memory  of  Bishop  Bedell*  We  shall  be  anxious  to  see  to  whom  the 
work  will  be  entrusted. 

We  have  to  apologise  for  a  very  unfortunate  accident.  The  paper 
of  queries  by  T.  J.  has  been  lost  by  the  contributor  who  undertook  to 
reply  to  them  in  our  present  number. 

We  are  compelled  to  postpone  to  our  next  number  an  article  on  the 
more  remarkable  churches  recently  built  in  London. 

The  paper  on  S.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield»  and  the  repfy  of  F.  Q- 
to  the  second  letter  of  H.  S.  L.  unfortunately  arrived  too  late  for 
insertion. 

Received  :  A.  H.— W.  B.— M.  P. 
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MODERN  DESIGN.— No.  IV. 

OK   WINDOWS. 

(A  Paper  prepared  for  the  Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Ecclesiological 
Society  on  April  ^^rd,  1856,  hy  William  Whitb,  Ejjq.,  Architect.) 

Trb  proper  treatment  of  windows  in  Domestic  Architectnre  is  a  matter 
of  difficulty  to  those  who  have  to  construct  them,  as  it  is  of  interest  to  those 
who  hare  to  use  them.  I  do  not  mean  the  difficulty  of  contriving  such 
as  shall  be  suited  to  the  requirements  of  domestic  Ufe,  or  of  accommo* 
dating  use  to  appearance ;  for  that  which  really  is  the  most  useful 
is  almost  sure  to  be  the  best  for  beauty  too,  and  the  most  easy  of  adap* 
tation  in  ordinary  design.  But  I  mean  the  difficulty  of  satisfying  the 
tastes,  and  requirements,  and  sometimes  too  the  fancies  and  prejudices, 
of  those  who  have,  and  rightly  ought  to  have,  a  voice  in  the  matter. 
The  difficulty  is  that  of  deciding  what  ie  really  convenient  and  really 
the  beat  for  all  purposes  of  domestic  use  and  domestic  comfort.  There 
are  such  diversities  of  taste  and  opinion  as  to  what  is  comfortable,  what 
is  convenient,  and  what  is  really  useful,  that  one  can  hardly  hope 
to  satisfy  all ;  but  it  may  be  of  service  to  inquire  into  some  of  the 
fallacies  and  evident  misconceptions  which  exist  respecting  the  uses 
of  windows.  For  there  are  conveniences  and  advantages  generally 
overlooked  and  neglected,  and  inconveniences  and  disadvantages  tole- 
rated, and  indeed  but  seldom  thought  about  at  all,  except  just  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  undergone.  And  there  are  good  and  proper 
modes  of  treatment  but  rarely  entertained  by  the  amateur,  merely 
because  custom,  or  some  accidental  circumstance  (such  as  the  restrict 
tions  of  window-tax)  has  established  a  sort  of  recognized,  arbitrary 
rule,  never  or  but  seldom  to  be  relaxed.  Men*s  tastes  are  vitiatod, 
and  their  judgments  biased,  by  use  and  habit,  and  constant  contact 
witii  what  is  bad :  and  they  hardly  know,  because  they  seldom  chance  to 
experience,  how  much  more  comfortable,  and  how  much  more  really 
cheerful,  their  homes  might  be,  by  slight  deviations  from  recognized 
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modes  of  treatment  in  the  forms,  proportions  and  poeitionB  of  tfaeir 
windows.     In  the  same  sort  of  way  it  was,  that  adherence  to  prece- 
dent and  love  for  established  custom  made  it  so  difficult  for  people 
to  see,  and  made  it  so  long  before  the  generality  did  see,  that  the  neat- 
ness and  cleanness  of  a  painted  compo  front  rendered  it  not  merely 
in  itself  unbeautiful,  but  even  mean  and  despicable.     Men  hardly 
realize  what  will  be  the  real  effect  of  anything  different  from  that 
which    they  have   hitherto   regarded  in  only    one    point   of  viev. 
They  have  a  vague  impression  that   "  such  and  such  a  thing**  must 
be  good  or  bad,  merely  because  common  consent  seems  to  suppose  that 
it  is  so.     And  when  they  do  see  anything  new,  they  judge  of  it  from  a 
very  imperfect  and  casual  acquaintance  with  it ;  forgetting  that  the  case 
is  JQSt  as  it  may  have  been  with  some  one  of  their  best  and  most  valued 
friends.     At  the  first  they  thought  him  cold  and  reserved,  and  forbidding 
in  his  manners, — seeing  him  perhaps  only  occasionally,  and  then  under 
the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and  in  company  with  others  whom 
they  knew  they  could  never  consort  with ;  and  they  only  learned  his  troe 
value  by  more  intimate  acquaintance  and  more  constant  interooorae. 
Their  former  prejudices  gradually  disappeared,  and  then  they  wondered 
at  their  own  obtuseness  in  not  sooner  discovering  his  merits.    And 
these  difficulties  of  getting  at  a  knowledge  of  true  character  are  the 
practical  difficulties  with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  contend ;  such  as 
these  are  the  points  which  I   propose  bringing  before  your  notice. 
I  wish  to  show  what  results  may  be  expected  from  certain  modes 
of  treatment,  by  certain  arrangements  and  dispositions  of  windows; 
and  to  call  your  attention  to  the  reasons  one  way  and  the  other  which 
ought  to  influence  and  even  to  guide  us,  in  our  search  for  true  princi- 
ples, as  well  as  in  carrying  out  these  principles  correctly  into  practice. 
And  hence  I  have  to  treat  of  the  matter  more  with  reference  to  con- 
trivance and  construction,  so  to  say,  than  to  "  design ;"  to  use  than  to 
beauty ;  to  bard  matter  of  fact  than  to  taste  or  fancy ;  to  light  and 
prospect  than  to  arches,  cusps,  or  traceries :  to  common  convenieooe 
and  comforts,  and  to  all  that  may  be  summed  up  in  *'  the  practical  and 
the  useful,"  than  to  such  as  may  be  called  more  properly  belongii^  to 
architectural  character.     I  have  to  treat  of  it  with  reference  to  the  ex* 
ercise  of  common  sense  more  than  to  the  poetry  of  art,  or  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  imagination.     I  have  now  to  treat  of  common  things  and 
daily  life,  rather  than  the  higher  branches  of  architectural  art;  for 
the  same  principles  will  apply  equally  to  large  and  costly  buildings  as  to 
those  of  the  simplest  architectural  character.     But  I  purpose  putting 
architectural  character  aside,  as  it  were,  for  a  little  while,  and  request 
your  attention  to  a  few  points  of  convenience  and  inconvenimoe,  of 
practical  daily  use  and  economy,  with  which  every  one  is  intimately  ooa- 
nected.  and  which  most  people  must  at  times  experience,  even  thoogh 
they  hardly  bestow  a  passing  thought  upon  them. 

Let  us  come  then  at  once  to  the  point, — ^the  consideration  of  what 
is  really  and  indisputably  convenient  and  useful. 

In  order  to  eolve  this  question,  we  must  inquire  into  the  several  par* 
poses  for  which  windows  are  required ;  and  consider  by  what 
these  requirements  are  to  be  the  most  fully  and  easily  met. 
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The  puipoees  then  for  which  windows  are  wanted  are  principally 
these  ^ 

1.  To  let  in  light. 

2.  To  look  out  of. 

3.  For  ventilation  ;  and 

4.  It  may  be  for  ingress  and  egress. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  plainly  to  state  at  first  starting  that  these 
uses  are  not  all  perfectly  compatible  with  each  other.  For  instance,  a 
window  which  is  the  best  suited  for  prospect  is  the  worst  for  admission 
of  light ;  and  vice  vend.  It  is  impossible  for  one  window  to  answer 
both  these  requirements  in  an  equally  good  and  satisfactory  manner. 
Something  nnist  needs  be  sacrificed.  This  is  an  unpleasant  truth,  but  its 
fiill  force  will  appear  presently,  and  I  must  beg  of  you  in  the  meantime 
to  bear  it  continually  in  mind. 

And.  first,  let  us  take  the  purpose  of  a  window  for  letting  in  light, — 
for  lighting  an  apartment, — or  rather  for  lighting  the  occupants  of  the 
apartment  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  daily  occupations.  In  order  to 
effect  this  in  the  most  useful  and  agreeable  manner,  the  windows  must 
be  so  arranged  as  that  the  light  shall  fall  fully  upon  the  handiwork,  with- 
out subjecting  the  operator  to  the  distractions  of  upward  shadows  or 
cross  lights,  llie  light  must  fall,  from  above,  upon  the  hand,  the 
table,  or  the  book  ;  and  in  order  effectually  to  secure  this,  the  height 
at  which  the  light  is  admitted  should  be  never  less  than  4  ft.  from 
the  floor  of  the  apartment ;  and  it  is  a  particularly  proper  and  judi- 
cioos  condition  made  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
that  windows  of  school- rooms  and  class-rooms  shall  be  at  the  least  4  ft. 
from  the  floor.  Church  windows  again  should,  for  obvious  reasons,  be 
still  higher ;  and  I  could  almost  wish  that  a  stringent  law  might  be 
made  against  the  height  of  church  windows  generally  being  less  than 
5  ft.  9  in.  or  6  ft.  from  the  floor  line,  or  that  of  the  east  window  being  less 
than  8  ft.  6  in.  For  all  rooms  devoted  to  exclusive  purposes  of  work 
or  study,  a  minimum  of  4  ft.  ought  to  be  adopted ;  and  herein  I  should 
indude  also  dining-rooms,  kitchens,  and  domestic  offices  of  every 
description.  This  height,  however,  must  be  modified  in  the  case  of 
dining-rooms  and  studies,  in  ordinary  houses,  which  are  generally  used 
for  other  purposes  of  domestic  use  also,  besides  eating  and  study. 
Still  the  general  rule  will  hold  good  in  other  cases.  In  servants' 
oflices  there  can  be  no  reason  for  making  windows  lower  than  this ; 
"Whilst  there  are  many  reasons  for  making  them  even  higher.  And  again, 
in  lobbies,  entrance-halls,  and  apartments  which  are  not  used  for 
sitting  in,  the  windows  never  should  be  lower  than  this.  I  could  mention 
many  instances  of  the  cold  and  desolate  effect  given  to  the  whole  place, 
merely  by  such  apartments  being  lighted  by  windows  with  low  sills. 
And  indeed  the  effect  of  low  windows  in  such  position  is  not  only  cold 
and  desolate,  but  gloomy  too ;  the  apartment  is  neither  perfectly  nor 
pleasantly  lighted ;  and  perhaps  the  patch  of  light  falling  upon  the 
floor  inside  Uie  window,  which  at  once  attracts  and  distracts  the  eye, 
throws  the  rest  of  the  room  into  painful  contrast  with  itself.  In  other 
rooms,  such  as  drawing-rooms,  the  case  is  very  different.    The  objec- 
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tion  is  not  so  Btroogly  felt  in  a  mere  aifctiiig-nMMii ;  tke  foom  bong 
eTidently  anmnged  in  every  respect  for  sitting  in,  the  mind  immediitdy 
makes  the  necessary  allowance,  and  the  unpleasant  sensation  of  the 
window  being  made  to  light  only  one's  legs  and  feet  is  not  felt. 

In  an  official  or  a  public  building,  the  light  can  hardly  be  admitted 
too  high.    If  it  is  let  in  at  its  proper  height — ^that  is  to  say,  well  abofe 
men's  heads — one  can  hardly  get  into  another's  light,  and  the  whole 
place  is  then  pleasantly  and  equally  lighted.     Light  naturally  attracts 
the  eye,  and  the  eye  always  feels  much  more  pleaaure  in  being  drawn 
upwards  than  downwards.     It  is  just  thia  which,  so  fiar  aa  light  is  eoo- 
cemed,  oonstitutea  the  difference  between  what  is  cheerful  and  whit 
is  depressing.    It  b  nevertheless  well  worthy  of  obaerration,  that 
light  should  never  be  admitted  directly  from  above  through  a  horiioo- 
tal  aperture  or  skylight,  but  through  a  vertical  opening  in  the  wall  or 
roof ;  and  it  is  a  recommendation  of  the  Committee  of  Ck>oncil,  no  leii 
satisfaotory  and  weU-advised  than  the  one  to  which  I  have  alreadj 
aUuded,  Uiat  school-rooms  shall  not  have  flat  or  slanting  skylighti 
in  the  roof,  but  either  proper  windows  or  dormer  lights.     If  the  light 
falls  vertically,  one  can  hardly  help  getting  into  hia  owm  light.    IV 
best  angle  for  light  is  perhaps  one  from  between  46^  to  60^  with  the 
horizon.    Thia  insures  the  having  light  directly  from  the  aky ;  and  that 
which  does  come  directly  from  the  sky  is  stronger  and  purer,  and 
pleasanter  for  all  purposes  of  reading  and  work,  than  reflected  hght ; 
for  unless  the  light  is  pure  and  free,  and  does  fall  upon  the  obgeet  at 
an  angle  from  above,  the  side  or  the  edge  of  that  object  will  be  uadolf 
lighted,  whilst  an  upward  baffling  shadow  u  cast  upon  the  work,  the 
fingers,  or  the  book.     And  light  which  radiates  from  below  one's  woii. 
not  only  casts  this  unpleasant  shadow  upon  the  woik,  hot  is  also  dit- 
tracting  to  the  eye  itself. 

The  unpleasant  and  distracting  efiect  of  light  let  in  by  windovi 
reaching  to  the  floor,  is  made  most  manifest  by  the  fact»  that  even  is  s 
gloomy  room,  actual  advantage  oftentimes  is  gained  bj  closing  the 
lower  shutters  of  such  a  window ;  and  I  know  of  a  house  with  windovt 
so  constructed,  whose  occupant  has  requested  me  to  adviae  him  sc  to 
the  most  effective  means  of  altering  them  on  this  account. 

This  baffling  shadow  cast  upon  the  table,  the  fingers,  or  the  book, 
as  well  as  the  direct  influence  which  it  has  in  dissipating  Cbf  light,  aad 
affecting  the  eyes,  has  also  another  injurious  though  indircot  inflneBee, 
which  is  seldom  thought  of.  It  seems  to  induce  in  sensitive  penoasi 
and  in  those  who  have  a  great  deal  to  do  in  the  way  of  mental  w^p^- 
cation,  a  nervous  restlessness  or  depression,  of  whioh  at  tlie  mooieat 
they  may  be  hardly  conscious  ;  but  any  one  who  has  felt  the  idisf  ^ 
the  drawing  up  of  a  window-blind,  alter  he  has  been  onooDseiooaly  or 
remissly  working  hard  with  an  insufficient  light,  and  thia  chiefly  sd> 
mitted  below  the  blind,  will  at  onee  know  what  I  mean. 

Some  say  that  too  much  light  is  more  detrimental  to  denmesa  sad 
freshness  of  thought,  than  too  little,  for  that  the  reasoning  powers  sre 
distracted  by  the  noonday  glare  ;  that  twilight  is  the  most  lavoarsfak 
to  deep  and  close  intellectual  contemplation.  This  also  is  trwe ;  bat  if 
the  powers  of  vision  have  to  be  exercised  equally  with  thought,  and  ia 
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an3rthiiig  like  a  proportionate  degree,  then  a  gocxi  aod  properlj  falliiig 
light  18  needful  to  prevent  distractioiL.  The  powers  of  the  mind  are 
in  their  fullest  and  freest  strength  when  the  bodily  senses  enjoy  the 
greatest  degree  of  repose,  and  freedom  from  undue  nervous  excite- 
ment ;  and  anything  which  tends  to  quiet  the  nervous  system,  acts  as  a 
tonic  to  the  mind. 

Different  persons  it  is  true  are  difiiereatly  constituted  :  ame  will  need 
much  light,  whilst  amoiker  is  more  than  satisfied  with  a  little ;  and 
benoe  it  is  impossible  to  legislate  accurately  for  alL  Still  it  may  be 
undoubtedly  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  men  of  equal  constitutions, 
fluid  of  similar  pursuits,  will  need  an  equal  amount  of  Kgbt,  and  of 
about  the  same  description.  Mapping  and  fine  drawing  require  the 
best  light;  for  reading  a  moderate  light  will  be  sufficient;  whilst 
writing  or  rough  drawing  require  the  least ;  in  fact,  for  writing  one 
only  needs  enough  light  to  see  that  the  lines  keep  their  proper  paral- 
lels without  running  into  each  other ;  and  since  what  would  be  light 
to  one  would  be  gloom  to  another,  the  only  way  correctly  to  judge 
upon  the  merits  of  the  case  is  to  take  an  average,  or  to  compare  equals 
-with  one  another. 

I  said  that,  in  order  to  be  the  most  useful,  light  ought  to  fall  so  plea- 
santly as  to  induce  the  greatest  composure  of  the  nervous  system. 

Everything  ought  to  be  done,  which  can  be  done,  to  induce  habits 
of  composure  and  earnest  application  to  that  work  which  is  in  hand. 
Men,  however,  who  are  reading  hard,  often  say  that  excitement  helps 
them  on ;  but  this  is  nothing  to  the  purpose ;  for  the  excitement  which 
does  aid  a  man  in  his  work  is  not  the  result  of  outward  causes,  but 
merely  of  close  application  to  that  work.  And  these  same  causes  and 
efiPects  extend  also  to  concert-rooms,  and  to  all  such  rooms  as  are 
used  for  lectures  or  public  speaking.  The  mind  is  more  braced  to 
attention,  and  is  in  a  much  fitter  state  for  listening,  when  the  light  is 
admitted  high  than  when  it  is  admitted  low.  And  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  even  in  such  a  room  as  that  at  Willis's,  a  morning 
concert  would  be  listened  to  with  much  more  composure  and  pleasure, 
by  the  majority  of  the  audience,  if  the  two  lower  panes  of  the  win- 
dows were  waUed  up ;  and  that  in  a  meeting  there  for  any  general 
purpose,  there  would  actually  be  less  inclination  and  inducement  to 
listless  talking  and  inattention  to  the  business  in  hand — the  effort  of 
listening  being  so  greatly  increased  by  the  needless  extra  work  forced 
npon  the  eye  by  the  excess  and  distracting  direction  of  the  light. 

We  have  only  now  to  consider  the  windows  of  bed-rooms.  These 
ere  certainly  more  for  letting  in  light,  than  for  looking  ^ut  of.  They 
may  however  be  as  low  as  3  ft.  8  in.  from  floor  to  glaqs  line ;  and  in 
some  cases,  where  there  is  no  chance  of  being  overlooked,  and  where 
there  is  a  sufficiently  pleasant  view,  this  height  may  be  reduced  to 
3  ft.  4  in.  Some  people  talk  of  the  pleasure  of  looking  out  of  win- 
dow as  they  lie  in  bed  ;  bat  this  is  certainly  not  enough  to  justify  the 
making  windows  otherwise  uncomfortable  or  inconvenient;  and  the 
feeling  of  exposure,  which  low  windows  give,  is  quite  sufficient  cause 
for  making  them  higher  than  would  be  otherwise  necessary.  More- 
over, a  bed-room  need  never  be  arranged  for  either  sitting  in  or  look- 
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ing  out  of,  although  as  in  the  case  of  invalids,  it  might  oceaaioQally  be  of 
very  g^at  service  to  have  them  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that 
this  objection  to  low  windows  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  vrindow 
blinds,  which  may  be  let  down  or  drawn  up  at  pleasure.  But  it  la  not 
so.  For  it  is  the  lower  part  of  the  window  which  wants  the  blinds. 
Directly  the  blind  is  lowered  below  the  level  of  the  eye,  the  room  is 
rendered  gloomy  and  depressing,  excepting  only  when  a  blind  is  wanted 
to  exclude  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  If  blinds  drew  up  from  below 
the  case  would  be  very  different.  And,  for  myself,  £  feel  so  strongly 
the  unpleasantness  of  excluding  the  higher  portion  of  the  light,  that  I 
would  suffer  almost  any  amount  of  oUier  inconvenience  rather  than 
have  a  bar  of  shade  across  the  window  below  the  eye.  In  street 
houses,  of  course,  more  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  the  on- 
pleasantness  aud  inconvenience  of  being  overlooked,  than  in  the 
country. 

But  though  I  advocate  high  windows,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
I  therefore  advise  the  exclusion  of  landscape  from  bed-room  windows. 
I  know  too  weU  the  delights  of  looking  out  upon  a  fair  scene  to  advise, 
or  even  to  tolerate,  this  :  but  what  I  do  say  is  this,  that  if  windows  are 
3  ft.  8  in.  from  the  floor,  they  will  be  low  enough  to  allow  of  looking 
out  with  ease,  and  3  ft.  4  in.  will  be  low  enough  for  any  one  even 
when  sitting  (if  near  the  window)  ;  and  a  less  height  than  this  can  be  in 
no  wise  needed  for  bed- rooms  except  in  the  case  of  those  built  expressly 
for  confirmed  invalids,  when  they  might  be  perhaps  as  low  as  3  ft.  2  in. 
But  then  to  allow  for  light  thus  diminished  near  the  floor  by  the  having 
high  sills,  the  windows  ought  to  be  proportionately  broad ;  by  which 
means  not  only  is  a  fuller  light  obtained,  but  the  ejptent  of  prospect 
increased.  As  regards  amount  of  light,  bed-rooms  ought  to  have 
light  sufficient  to  make  them  cheerful,  although  the  need  of  much 
light  in  a  bed- room  is  not  felt  as  in  an  actual  work-room;  and  if 
the  windows  are  bat  broad,  they  need  not  extend  to  any  considerable 
height  in  the  room ;  indeed,  so  that  the  lintel,  or  window-head,  really 
is  well  above  the  eye,  there^is  no  need  for  carrying  it  up  to  the  ceiling ; 
6  ft.  1  in.  is  enough  for  cottages,  and  for  garrets  ;  and  6  ft.  4  in.  for 
other  ordinary  purposes,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  above  7  ft.  6  in.  except 
in  large  and  lofty  bed-rooms.  The  air  of  quietude  and  repose  imparted 
by  having  the  upper  part  of  the  room  thus  slightly  shaded  is  indeed 
very  desirable  in  a  bed-room  ;  and  that  height  is  quite  enough  to  dis- 
sipate the  effect  of  gloom  which  is  given  by  a  low  window  with  an 
insufficient  light. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  uses  of  windows  for  the  purposes  of  pros- 
pect. For  pqrposes  of  prospect  the  very  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
best.  The  windows  should  come  nearer  to  the  ground,  so  as  to  enable 
the  eye  easily  to  take  in  the  foreground  (if  it  be  worth  taking  in)  as 
well  as  the  distant  landscape.  The  head  of  the  window,  as  just  sug- 
gested for  bed -rooms,  should  be  comparatively  low,  so  that  the  eyes 
may  be  shaded  from  the  full  glare.  Then  the  prospect  looks  the 
brighter,  and  the  eyes  see  the  clearer,  and  it  is  in  every  way  the  more 
agreeable  to  the  person  who  is  looking  out.  The  shade  of  the  room 
around  him  places  him  in  a  position  of  repose  for  seeing  thie  brig^ 
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scene  withont.  The  window-sill  being  low,  he  may  enjoy  to  the  full 
a  foreground  of  lawn  interspersed  with  flowers,  and  perhaps  some 
woodbind  scene  beyond.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  window  best  suited  for 
this  purpose ;  broad  and  low,  and  withal  opening  upon  a  good  rural 
view,  or  a  well  furnished  flower-garden.  This  too  is  the  sort  of  win- 
dow for  those  who  enjoy  an  idle,  useless  life,  and  spend  more  of  their 
time  in  lounging  than  in  labour.  Still  this  is  not  the  best  sort  for 
general  use,  at  any  rate  in  such  a  climate  as  ours,  excepting  only  for 
such  apartments  as  are  used  solely  or  chiefly  for  purposes  of  pastime 
or  light  occupation.  Still,  those  who  do  wish,  on  any  of  these  ac- 
counts, to  have  their  windows  low,  may  adopt  a  standard  height  of 
2  ft.  4  in.  from  the  floor,  but  any  height  up  to  2  ft.  10  in«  will  be 
found  far  better. 

A  low  window  with  a  good  prospect  is  pleasant  and  cheerful  in 
summer,  but  in  winter  it  is  accompanied  by  several  disadvantages,  in- 
dependently of  those  already  named.  It  is  cold  and  uncomfortable  in 
appearance,  and  in  reality  too.  So  thin  a  partition  as  that  formed  by 
the  glass,  and  so  near  the  floor,  admits  more  actual  cold  than  is  ad« 
mitted  elsewhere.  Since  cold  air  is  the  heaviest,  the  cold  is  always 
the  greatest  next  to  the  ground ;  and  in  our  climate  houses  ought  to 
be  buUt  more  with  reference  to  winter  than  to  summer  use.  The  pre- 
vention of  discomfort  may  surely  be  taken  into  account  equally  with 
the  gain  of  an  actual  enjoyment;  and  who  would  deliberately  and 
advisedly  build  for  a  few  bright  months,  when  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  is  comparatively  stormy  and  cold,  or  at  the  best  changeable  and  un- 
certain ?  And  then  again  in  winter,  when  days  are  short  and  evenings 
long,  low  windows  waste  the  light ;  moreover,  the  room  gets  dark  the 
sooner,  nor  does  it  derive  so  much  benefit  from  the  evening  sun  as  a 
higher  window  would.  In  Southern  Europe,  where  the  sun  is  more 
powerful,  and  is  more  often  shining,  the  air  clearer,  and  the  light 
purer,  low  windows  are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections.  Indeed  it  is 
necessary  there  to  have  the  lintels  and  heads  of  the  windows  low,  in 
order  to  shut  out  the  glare  and  heat  of  day,  and  to  obtain  the  full 
benefit  of  the  cool  and  refreshing  evening  air.  Windows  there  may, 
or  rather  ought  to,  open  fully  to  the  floor.  The  summer  sun  is  often 
almost  unbearable,  and  well  may  pierced  or  palisadoed  balconies  be 
profusely  used  to  let  in  air,  whilst  they  screen  the  apartment  and  afford 
a  pleasant  retreat  for  an  evening  lounge.  But  in  England  it  is  other- 
wise. In  England  those  who  have  houses  large  enough  to  enable  them 
to  set  apart  rooms  exclusively  for  summer  and  for  winter  use,  may 
have  their  summer  rooms  arranged  with  every  regard  to  summer  use 
and  summer  enjoyment ;  but  those  who  have  to  content  themselves  all 
the  year  round  with  the  same  rooms,  will  find  their  comfort  increased, 
and  their  discomfort  greatly  diminished,  by  guarding  rather  against  the 
storm  of  winter  than  the  sun  of  summer,  and  by  sacrificing  (since 
sacrifice  must  be  made)  rather  the  ideal  enjoyment  than  real  conveni- 
ence ;  and  especially  since  this  real  convenience  does  also  involve  an 
air  of  comfort  too. 

It  appears  then  that  these  two  main  uses  of  windows  are  not  fiilly 
compatible  with  each  other :  and  hence  people  have,  in  some  degree,  to 
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decide  for  themaelres  wbctber  they  do  prefer*  light  or  prospect;  whether 
^ey  will  have  windows  high  or  low ;  what  the^  wiU  give  «p  and  what 
accept. 

SametfaiBg  most  be  given  up  in  one  way  for  the  sake  of  giining 
advantages  of  another  sort.  It  is  like  a  choice  of  roads  to  the  same 
place.  The  traveller  most  accnstomed  to  driving  will  often  choose 
what  seems  the  longest  way,  if  it  be  but  the  best  road  and  the  most 
level ;  having  due  regard  to  his  journey's  end  and  the  weariness  of  his 
beast  for  to-morrow's  work*  he  gives  up  the  beauty  of  a  ragged  and 
hilly  road,  which  aaothtr  lesa  considerate  might  have  chosen,  legsrd* 
less  alike  of  his  horse's  knees  and  of  his  own  neck.  And  however  well 
die  argument  of  a  beaten  road  and  well  known  Hack  may  be  urged  in 
favour  of  an  application  of  the  simile  to  the  other  side  of  the  question  fron 
which  it  is  meant  to  apply,  most  of  you  at  least  will  agree  that  it  is 
high  time  to  lay  out  a  new  road  to  our  destination  other  than  tint 
which  our  forefathers  of  the  last  generation  have  tvodden ;  and  if  it  is 
laid  out  at  aU,  it  may  aa  well  be  auoh  as  can  be  traveled  over  with 
safety  and  witht  satisfiiction.- 

III.  We  now  come  to  the  third  branch  of  our  subject, — ^die  we 
windows  for  purposes  of  ventilation.  For  proper  ventilation,  the 
neacer  to  the  floorr  and  the  nearer  to  the  ceiling,  the  apertures  are,  the 
better;  and  henoe  perhaps  long  and  narrow  sash  windows  are  the 
best ;  but  seeing  thsit  proper  ventilation  is  more  effectually  acquired  hf 
other  means  tiian  by  windows,  smd  that  the  angles  of  rooms  take  the 
currents  of  air  more  speedily  than  the  middle  wall-space,  there  is  no 
need  to  discuss  very  minutely  whether  windows  long  or  broad  are  the 
most  effectual.  It  will  of  course  take  some  little  time  for  us  to  get 
into  the  way  of  ventilating  rooms  oliherwise  than  by  windows,  or  to 
believe  and  feel  that  they  are  properly  ventilated  bat  by  seeing  the 
windows  themselves  stand  open;  but  it  wiH  come  sooner  or  fatter. 
However,  sashes  are  the  best  for  letting  air  in  and  out,  at  &e  top  aod 
bottom,  while  casements  have  the  advantage  of  opening  fairly  and 
freely  froa^  top  to  bottom,  whidi  sashes  never  can,  excepting  by  oieans 
of  ^borate,  and  costly,  and  inconvenient  contrivsosces. 

rv.  Windows  are  so  seldom  wanted  for  ingress  and  egress,  that  ^ 
need  hardly  waste  words  upon  tiiem..  However,  it  will  be  well  to  observe, 
that  in  such  cases  there  should  always  be,  for  reasons  before  alluded  to, 
a  step  whkh  does  not  open  with  the  casement  or  sash,  of  at  least 
1^  in.  high  from  the  floor,  which  wiU  at  any  rate  juist  prevent  the 
bitter  draught  to  the  fset  from  whheh  so  many  suffer  in  conse^nee 
of  this  rule  not  being  carefrdly  adopted,  as  w^  as  some  of  the  danger 
of  breaking  a  pane  when  it  comes  nearer  to  the  gn>uad'  than 


Having  now  discussed  the  four  main  branehes  of  our  subject,  W0 
must  turn  for  a  little  while  to  the  proper  disposition  of  windows  in  > 
room.  Nothing  need  here  be  sud  about  putting  windows  over  fir^' 
places  in  a  general  way ;  excepting  perhaps  that  for  reading  ot  thtfrf* 
the  window  is  there  in  the  worst  possible  position.  The  back  of  the  book 
gets  lighted,  but  not  its  pages.  And  again,  for  one  stsnding  and  looking 
out  of  such  a  window  it  is  very  unpleasant,  whilst  for  one  sitting  it  mn^ 
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neoeaniily  be  out  of  reach.     Nevertheless  there  are  notable  exceptions 

to  this,  but  only  when  looking  into  a  oonaerratory  either  so  situatedj  or 

so  constructed  as  that  no  tky  can  be  seen  by  any  one  looking  out ;  and 

I  have  once  seen  a  most  fairy-like  effect  given  by  one  so  arranged,  with 

minrors  on  either  aide  so  placed  as  to  reflect  each  other  and  the  con* 

lervatory,  and  making  it  difficult  to  detect  the  manner  or  cause  of  the 

iUusion.    This  however  will  hardly  touch  the  generality  of  instances 

in  common  houses.     Neither  is  it  well  to  place  a  window  exactly  op* 

posite  the  fire.    There  are  reasons  for  this  which  we  will  not  here  enter 

into;  for  the  objection  itself  is  obviated  by  the  simple  alternative  of 

having  two  windows,  with  a  pier  or  space  between  them.    This  space, 

being  immediately  opposite  the  chimney  glass,  is  a  most  fitting  place 

for  the  reception  of  another  mirror,  whereby  a  pleasing  and  cheerful 

eflect  is  alwa3rB  easily  attainable. 

Neither  is  it  well  to  place  the  window  or  windows  in  the  end  f  a 
mom,  when  they  can  be  possibly  placed  at  the  side ;  nor  ever  on  two 
opposite  sides  or  ends  of  a  room,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  a  very 
'      small  window ;  but  this  should  never  be  directly  oj^posite  the  other 
windows.     Nor  is  it  well  to  have  too  many  windows  at  all ;  nor  to 
have  two  windows  at  the  side  of  a  room  in  addition  to  one  at  the  end, 
unless  the  room  be  at  least  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  feet  long.     No 
proper  unbroken  wall-space  can  be  in  such  a  case  left  for  furniture, 
(when  the  doors  and  fire-place  are  taken  out,)  and  a  sufficiency  of  wall- 
space  is  most  essential,  in  order  to  make  a  room  even  moderately  con- 
venient or  comfortable. 

Again,  when  windows  are  placed  in  two  adjoining  sides  of  a  room, 
one  window  should  generally  be  higher  from  the  floor  than  the  other, 
for  the  avoidance  of  cross-lights  and  the  feeling  of  being  looked  through, 
as  well  aa  for  other  minor  considerations  of  aspect  and  prospect. 

We  come  now  to  the  height  of  window-heads,  and  the  proportionate 
size  of  windows.     Rules  can  liardly  be  laid  down  for  proportioning  the 
sia:e  of  a  window,  or  superficial  measurement  of  gkss-space  to  the 
giVeo  size  of  an  apartment  to  be  lighted  ;  so  very  much  must  always 
depend  upon  various  local  and  accidental  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which  have  to  be  taken  into  the  account.     In  a  close  and  shaded  situa- 
tion, there  must  be  a  larger  quantity  of  window  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  room ;  in  a  bright  and  open  situation,  where  the  horizon  is 
clear  and  distant,  and  no  near  trees  intercept  the  light,  less  will  be  re- 
quired.    So  also  if  the  house  stands  low,  or  looks  out  upon  rising 
ground,  rather  more  window  is  required,  and  it  ought  to  be  raised  the 
higher  from  the  floor ;  whilst  if  the  house  stands  upon  high  ground,  or 
is  upon  an  elevated  basement,  the  windows  may  be  proportionately  the 
smaller  and  nearer  to  the  ground.     And  again,  if  tiie  immediate  fore- 
ground forms  the  chief  feature  of  the  view, — if  the  garden  is  closely 
bounded  by  hedges  or  houses,  which  shut  out  the  horizon  from  sight, 
one'a  only  resource  is  to  take  the  greatest  pains  in  the  laying  out  of 
the  garden,  and  to  make  the  windows  comparatively  low,  for  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  garden  view.    But  if  the  houses  which  bound  the 
prospect  are  such  as  to  overlook  one*s  own  windows  too  nearly*  they 
will  be  'ynXh  more  advantage  treated  as  the  windows  of  street  houses 
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ought  to  be  treated — ^with  higher  sills,  to  save  the  feeling  of  exposure 
which  a  more  open  window  gives. 

Again*  in  order  to  obtain  an  equal  amount  of  light,  the  upstain 
windows  need  not  be  so  large  as  those  below ;  and  garret  windows 
may  be  the  least  of  all.  Thus,  if  we  say.  as  a  general  role,  sup- 
posing the  windows  to  be  rightly  arranged,  and  the  light  tolerahly  an- 
inteiTupted  by  interposiEig  objects,  that  common  sitting-rooms  reqaire 
from  one-fifth  to  one-eighth  part  of  the  wall  in  which  the  windows  are 
placed  to  be  of  glass,  then  kitchens  and  domestic  offices,  where  the  silb  sre 
higher  from  the  ground,  will  require  from  one-eighth  to  one-tentii ;  and 
bedrooms  from  one-tenth  to  one-twelfth ;  whilst  from  one-twdfth  to 
one-fifteenth  will  be  found  ample  for  garrets.  And»  generally  speak- 
ing, I  believe  these  proportions  will  prove  to  be  somewhere  liwut  the 
best. 

Neither  is  it  possible  to  lay  down  rules  for  proportioning  the  lengtk 
of  the  window  to  its  breadth,  excepting  that  when  the  qpyroriife 
dimensions  are  decided  upon,  its  actual  size  may  be  more  aoeuratdj 
reduced  by  measure  to  some  scale  of  just  and  harmonioua  pn^rtian; 
for  however  much  attention  is  paid  to  reasonable  anangement  in  regard 
of  use  and  convenience,  there  is  cause,  not  for  disregarding  the  laws  of 
beauty,  but  rather  for  working  them  out  to  their  finest  extent,  so  fu 
as  the  restriction  and  requirements  of  use  and  convenience  will  allow. 

In  setting  out  the  sizes  and  proportions  of  windows,  the  bdght  of 
the  sill  from  the  floor  is,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  first  pcHnt  to  settie; 
and  when  this  is  determined,  the  height  of  the  window-head  may  be 
next  proceeded  with,  and  then  the  breadth.  The  height  of  the  head 
must  parUy  depend  upon  the  amount  of  light  required ;  and  it  wiU 
generally  be  at  the  least  18  or  20  inches  below  the  ceiling,  exception 
in  cases  where  an  unusually  strong  light  is  needed,  and  a  great  deal  of 
it ;  or,  when  the  windows  are  placed  in  the  ends  of  the  room.  Bet 
ordinary  window-heads  should  never  be  lower  than  6  ft.  4  in.  from  the 
floor ;  nor  will  it  generally  be  needed  so  low  as  this,  excepting  in  veij 
small  or  very  low  rooms.  But  it  is  very  desirable,  on  almost  every 
account,  to  get  breadth  of  window.  By  having  windowa  broad,  Ugbt 
is  the  more  pleasantiy  diffused ;  there  is  the  less  amount  of  mnK^M 
space  in  the  room ;  and  should  any  one  chance  to  cross  the  window,  or 
to  stand  before  it,  he  does  not  cause  that  tiresome  obstmctian  xd  the 
light  which  is  caused  by  any  one  standing  before  a  narrow  window  af 
the  common  aort ;  and  if  there  is  a  sufficient  breadth,  there  ia  the  lesa 
cause  for  the  window-head  being  carried  so  very  high  to  tlie  ceiling. 
The  curtain  '  valance '  then  may  be  hung  clear  above  the  lintel,  instead 
of  its  being  hung,  as  it  now  so  genereJly  is,  to  cut  off  nearly  all  the 
upper  pane  of  glam. 

Then,  as  to  the  amount  of  light,  it  will  universally  be  foaad  that,  so 
that  there  is  sufficient  light,  the  less  window  the  better.  People  make 
so  much  confusion  between  window  and  light.  The  fact  ia  thaMdmost 
every  one,  myself  included,  likes  light  and  prospect;  but  tiien  so  aaaay 
seem  to  think  that  the  largest  aperture,  the  greatest  poaaibla  anooat 
of  window  too,  is  desirable.  This  is  not  the  case.  For  wansA  a 
winter,  for  coolness  in  summer,  for  cheerfulness,  for  convenienee,  iot 
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comfort,  the  leas  window  the  better,  bo  that  it  is  but  well  arranged  for 
the  admiaeion  of  light  and  command  of  prospect.  The  cheerlessness  of 
a  room  all  window,  and  the  gloominess  of  a  room  with  insufficient  or 
ill-admitted  light  are  widely  different  in  kind,  but  both  are  equally  de- 
pressing and  equally  uncomfortable. 

There  is  yet  another  very  strongly  controverted  point :  it  is  with 
reference  to  aspect  and  prospect,  and  as  to  whether  of  the  two  ought 
to  be  sacrificed,  when  it  is  needful  to  sacrifice  one.  My  own  opinion 
and  feeling  are,  thatj  excepting  in  exceedingly  rare  instances,  the 
house  ought  to  be  placed  with  the  most  regard  to  aspect.  It  can  surely 
be  but  little  less  than  madness  to  sacrifice  the  perpetual  comfort  of  a 
house  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  landscape  which  may  be  better  seen  and 
better  enjoyed  out  of  doors.  And  yet  there  are  houses  so  placed,  as  to 
receive  the  beat  of  the  south*  west  storm  of  winter,  and  the  burning  of 
the  south-west  sun  of  summer,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  view ;  and 
this  in  the  most  exposed  situations,  and  when  the  occupants  have  no 
chance  of  the  slightest  change  or  the  slightest  relief.  Whichever  room 
they  use,  it  is  all  the  same,  and  it  is  the  same  all  the  year  round. 

But  I  would  go  further  than  this.  In  selecting  a  site  and  arranging 
windows  for  prospect,  care  rather  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  choose  the 
most  prominent  feature,  or  the  most  extensive  or  striking  view  of  the 
whole  country,  excepting,  perhaps,  for  one  out  of  three  sitting-rooms. 
If  such  a  view  is  selected  for  all,  or  for  the  greater  number  of  roonu,  it 
not  only  precludes  the  possibility  of  change  by  change  of  room,  but  in 
our  daily  walks,  when,  most  of  dl,  we  require  change  of  scene,  a  dif- 
ferent phase  of  this  same  scene  is  almost  ever  to  be  seen.  Still  we 
have  the  great  and  exceedingly  beautiful  varieties  which  the  scene 
itself  presents  all  the  day  long,  by  change  of  light  and  shade,  and  the 
other  accidents  of  weather  and  of  season :  but  these  are  not  in  them- 
selves  enough. 

And  now  for  aspect.  The  best  of  all  possible  aspects  is  the  south- 
east :  the  worst  possible  is  the  south-west.  As  a  general  rule  I  would 
say,  that  where  choice  can  be  had,  the  range  should  be  taken  from 
south  to  north  by  the  east,  and  that  the  range  from  south  to  north  by 
the  west  should  be  avoided.  AU  the  merits  of  the  different  aspects  are 
too  numerous  to  be  discussed  in  detail,  but  some  of  the  most  salient 
points  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  A  southern  aspect  is  one  that 
commends  itself  to  most  people;  it  is  congenial  to  the  feelings  of 
almost  every  Englishman.  It  is  cheerful,  wiUiout  being  glaring ;  it  is 
warm,  without  being  oppressive.  In  winter  it  has  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sun,  and  in  summer  it  is  in  some  measure  protected  from  the  full 
power  of  his  rays ;  for  in  his  meridian  height  he  is  then  too  high  to 
reach  far  into  the  apartment ;  and  by  two  or  three  o'clock,  when  he  is 
in  his  full  strength,  (the  freshness  of  morning  no  longer  counteracting 
his  influence  as  it  has  done  till  mid-day ;  and  in  winter,  when  he  has 
by  the  afternoon  lost  his  power,  and  can  only  shed  a  few  sickly  rays 
far  across  the  room,)  he  has  gone  round  sufficiently  fax  to  prevent  any 
unpleasantness  arising  either  from  his  power  in  summer,  or  from  hu 
lowness  and  weakness  in  winter.  But  west  is  bad.  A  summer  sunset, 
it  is  true,  next  to  a  sunrise,  is  one  of  the  greatest  glories  of  nature*  but 
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then  it  is  seen  to  &r  greater  advantage,  and  with  much  more  pLeunr, 
oat  of  doors  than  from  within ;  and  in  winter  the  sunset  may  be  teea 
equally  weQ  from  a  southern  window.  There  is,  however,  no  dbjecboa 
to  the  soudiem  side  of  a  house  having  eight  or  ten  degrees  of  westxng 
in  it.  It  will  add  to  the  pleasantness,  without  involving  any  aocoa- 
panying  disadvantage. 

Then,  again,  no  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  without  some  windows  to 
the  east.  A  morning  room  ought  always  to  have  the  full  benefit  of 
the  morning  sun.  To  those  who  suffer  from  depression  of  spirits,  to 
all  young  people*  and  to  all  ^o  are  in  the  least  invalided,  I  bdieve 
the  bencd^ts  of  die  flMtimi^  sun,  whether  in  summer  or  in  winter,  an 
incalculable;  whilst  they  feel  the  fedntness  of  his  evtmmf  rays,  hi 
schools,  again,  this  consideration  is  of  still  greater  consequence.  A 
clergyman,  now  for  many  years  engaged  in  tuition,  has  told  me  the 
result  of  his  own  observation  and  experience  in  this  reelect.  He  aap 
that  the  cheerfulness  of  the  morning  sun  sets  up  scholars  as  wdl  as 
master  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  They  begin  in  good  s^nrits.  and  they  go 
on  in  die  strength  of  them  for  hours ;  whereas,  if  they  have  oolj 
western  or  south-western  windows,  the  schoolroom  is  cdieerless  and 
dull  for  the  morning,  and  when  the  sun  has  got  round  sufficiently  to 
gain  admission,  they  are  fagged  and  jaded,  and  unable  to  bear  the  glare 
and  fiaintness  of  the  light,  which,  in  the  early  morning,  would  have 
been  to  them  such  a  gracious  boon. 

A  north-eastern  aspect  is  now  the  only  one  requiring  conaidefatioB. 
At  first  sight  its  opposite,  the  south-western,  would  perfaapa  find  the 
greatest  fiivour,  excepting  with  those  who  have  had  an  equal  expe- 
rience of  both.  But  the  north-east  reaUy  does  not  deserve  all  the  bad 
words  used  against  it.  Its  equableness  cf  light  makes  the  room  pka^ 
sant  for  the  eyes,  and  useful  for  work ;  for  many  occupations,  and  lor 
many  persons,  it  is  on  this  account  the  best  of  all  aspects.  And  i^ais, 
even  for  purposes  of  prospect  it  has  many  and  great  advantages ;  for 
example,  the  eye  is  in  repose ;  and  in  looking  out  of  window  one  see». 
not  the  gloomy,  but  the  sunny  side  of  the  landscape ;  one  sees  the 
bright  side  of  things,  whilst  the  eye  itself  is  not  oflfended  by  the  light 
In  the  after  part  of  the  day,  on  the  contrary,  if  you  look  towaids  the 
south-west,  you  see  the  shaded  side  of  everything.  Svetythiqg  looks 
sombre  and  grey.  People  often  forget  that  in  looking  towards  the 
iource  of  light  they  only  see  shadows ;  and  yet  I  find  that  pradiosliy 
they  often  break  out  into  admiration  of  an  evening  view  towards  the 
noiih-east,  when  the  lights  are  falling  prettily  upon  the  trees  or  fidda^ 
even  when  diey  have  just  been  saying  that  there  csn  never  be  anythmg 
bright  to  be  seen  in  the  north>east.  It  is  from  the  mame  that  they 
take  their  impressions  :»saying  to  themselves  that  surely  nothiag  caa 
be  cheerful  in  that  direction  from  whence  come  all  the  bitter  winda 
of  early  spring ;  and  I  know  how  many  years  I  laboured  under  the 
same  delusion,  tiU  my  eyes  were  opened  by  an  artist,  who  tanght  me 
many  valuable  and  interesting  lessons  of  effects  io  nature.  But  wktX  I 
wish  to  convey  to  you  will  be  much  better  and  more  easily  undersfeood, 
by  your  calling  to  mind  how  many  times  you  yourselves  in  an  even- 
ing walk  have  turned  away  from  the  sun,  in  order  to  enjoy  more  ftiBy 
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all  the  beanttes  of  tiie  landscape.  You  may  also  call  to  mind  how 
xmiTenally  it  is  the  practice  to  pull  down  the  blinds  to  shut  out  the 
western  and  south-western  sun.  And  those  who  have  lived  much  in 
London,  will  at  once  testify  how  entirely  this  extepds  to  town  life  t 
excepting  that  they  will  be  far  more  of  one  mind  in  preferring  east  and 
north  to  south  and  west.  I  do  not  however  pretend  to  say  that  the 
gentle  warmth  of  the  winter  sun  is  not  deserving  of  some  allowance 
bemg  made  even  here  in  favour  of  windows  looking  out  to  south  or 
south  by  west. 

There  has  been  so  much  to  say  upon  the  form  and  disposition  of 
windows,  that  there  is  hardly  time  to  touch  upon  their  construction  ; 
it  must,  however,  be  noticed  that  windows  which  are  narrow  and  high 
almost  naturally  suggest  the  use  of  sashes ;  whilst  those  that  are  broad, 
and  comparatively  low,  almost  necessarily  involve  the  adoption  of  case- 
ments ;  for  the  window  must  be  divided  into  a  number  of  compart- 
ments by  menials  of  some  sort  or  other,  and  if  sashes  are  hung  in  them, 
they  are  of  necessity  too  small  to  be  properly  useful.  So  then  it  is 
not  jast  a  mere  matter,  as  is  generally  supposed,  of  simple  choice  be- 
tween sashes  and  casements,  but  of  essential  principle  in  the  general 
form  and  proportion  of  the  windows  themselves.  The  question  is  one 
of  great  controversy ;  but  this  will  help  to  solve  it.  And  since  case- 
ments have  several  advantages  over  sashes,  as  in  other  respects  sashes 
have  the  advantage  over  casements,  it  will  not  be  needful  to  discuss 
this  point  here :  and  I  will  therefore  close  this  part  of  our  subject  by 
answering  one  general  objection  to  the  use  of  casements,  viz.,  that 
they  will  not  keep  out  the  weather*  Unhappily  many  casements  do 
not  keep  out  weather.  But  why  ?  It  is  simply  and  solely  because  the 
rebate  is  made  \  in.  or  }  in.  wide,  instead  of  three  times  that  width. 
The  love  of  uniformity,  and  desire  of  hiding  construction,  has  induced 
the  method  of  having  the  casements  which  are  hung  to  come  within 
the  same  line  of  muntin  with  the  lights  that  are  fixed ;  but  if  a  case- 
ment is  properly  made  and  hung  it  will  not  only  keep  out  wet,  but  it 
will  keep  out  more  wind  also  than  sashes  will,  and  be  more  free  from 
noise  and  rattle,  as  well  as  being  less  costly,  and  more  easily  renewed 
when  decayed. 

We  now  come  to  one  more  point  of  general  dispute,  viz.,  the  re- 
spective merits  of  large  panes  and  of  lattice-lights.  Much  of  the  dif- 
ficulty disappears,  however,  when  we  come  to  throw  the  two  into  their 
respective  positions.  Large  panes  are  good  for  prospect,  and  for  dear 
unbroken  light,  and  hence  they  will  naturally  be  adopted  for  general 
living  rooms,  in  ordinary  houses.  Lattioe-lights  again  are  use^  and 
pleasant  for  softening  and  subduing  the  light.  Separating  the  rays 
instead  of  breaking  them,  they  act  in  some  sort  as  blinds  without  be- 
ing open  to  the  objections  which  blinds  and  ground  glass  are  subject 
to,  of  destroying  the  quality  of  light  by  preventing  the  admission  of 
&  single  clear  and  perfect  ray ;  and  hence  they  will  be  used  for 
churches  and  schools,  and  all  institutions  where  windows  are  wanted 
iiot  so  much  for  prospect  as  for  application  and  work.  And  again  for 
domestic  offices  and  for  cottages  they  will  be  used  as  being  the 
cheapest,  and  as  being  the  least  susceptible  of  breaking,  and  the  easiest 
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to  mend  when  bndEeir,  wad  cannng  the  least  mooBYenieiioe  tiH  mended. 
Then  again  with  lattioe-li^ts  we  neceMaxily  have  saddle-ban  md 
stanchions.  These  save  shutters  and  afford  far  greater  security.  The 
feeling  of  quietude  and  repose  too  which  they  give,  renders  them  espe- 
cially fitted  for  churches,  wherein  not  only  are  separation  from  the  wcnid 
and  exclusion  of  its  lull  glare  symboliz^,  but  thoughts  and  feelingB 
appropriate  to  die  place  are  suggested  and  imparted ;  not  that  sodi 
thoughts  and  feelings  will  be  forced  upon  all  that  enta',*-bat  if  tiie 
building  be  otherwise  ^ood,  those  who  wish  to  entertain  them  wOl  be 
aided  in  their  endeavours  by  means  of  the  external  assistance  wliicb 
such  treatment  gives. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  the  general  treatment  of  windows, 
but  in  such  a  pi4>er  as  this  one  can  only  throw  out  soggeatiaos  lor 
others  to  think  out  and  make  their  own  by  practice  and  experience.  A 
great  deal  might  be  brought  forward  also  about  the  chaiige  of  habits 
and  state  of  sodety ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  conformin§^  to  a  presest 
state  of  things  in  sJl  matters  of  domestic  arrangement  and  coafoit 
And  certainly  all  these  must  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  the  aooonnt 
Modem  sdence,  modem  invention,  and  modem  requirementa,  oogbt 
not  to  be  discarded,  but  adapted  to  our  use.  But  then  this  is  no  ressoa 
why  all  that  is  old  is  bad  for  us ;  and  I  dwelt  the  longer  upon  the 
advantages  of  high  window-sills,  because  it  has  been  too  much  the 
custom  of  late  to  pass  a  sweeping  and  thoughtless  condemnation  iqioa 
tiiem.  People  talk  as  though  such  windows  did  very  well  for  days 
gone  by,  when  nothing  was  thought  of  the  beauty  of  a  sunny  bod- 
scape  or  a  pleasant  lawn ;  when  love  lor  the  chimney-oomer  superseded 
all  love  for  looking  out  of  window.  Whereas  people  then  were  quite 
as  much  alive  to  these  things  as  they  are  now,  only  they  had  rq;ard 
to  other  things  of  a  more  practical  nature  too.  They  did  aU  fkir  use, 
for  real  practical  use ;  whether  it  was  instinct  that  dictated,  or  deep 
and  earnest  thought  that  led  them  to  such  scientific  and  reasonabte 
results,  it  is  not  needful  to  inquire.  Whichever  way  it  was,  theii 
works  are  worthy  of  imitation ;  not  Irom  any  sentimental  loTe  of  aati- 
qnarianiem,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  from  trae  principles  of  right  sod 
wrong.  And  I  cannot  help  looking  at  this  as  one  out  of  many  valos- 
ble  testimonies  to  the  troth  of  the  Ecclesiological  movement,  whiek 
started — ^not  blindly  but  advisedly — by  taking  precedent  as  a  rule  to  woik 
by,  from  a  conviction  that  what  was  old  was  good,-— considering  prece- 
dent as  of  the  greatest  value  if  properly  applied,  and  as  possesang  B,frimA 
facie  chance  of  being  better  in  most  respects  tiian  modem  piactioe. 
Certainly  the  state  of  England,  and  the  state  of  sodety,  have  changed 
since  the  middle  ages,  but  physical  laws  are  the  same  now  as  they 
were  then ;  and  although  modem  improvements  are  to  be  inocwponfeed 
into  our  works,  yet  the  laws  of  constraction  and  tiiie  lawa  of  dessga 
must  be  followed  still, — ^however  differentiy  they  may  have  to  he 
appUed  to  purposes  of  modem  use  and  modem  design. 
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DECORATION. 

A  TfKper  read  before  the  Ecelesiohffical  Society  at  the  Annwereary 
Meeting t  1856.    By  F.  A.  Skidmobs,  Esq.,  Coventrf. 

"  The  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  nnto  thee»  the  fir-tree,  the  pine-tree,  and 
the  box  togetner,  to  beautify  the  place  of  My  sanctnary."  <*  For  brass  I  will  bring 
gold,  and  for  iron  I  wiU  bring  ulver,  and  for  wood  bran,  and  for  sioneB  iron," — 
Isa.  Iz.  13,  17. 

Haying  been  requested  to  read  a  paper  before  the  Ecclesiological  So« 
dety  oil  the  application  of  iron  and  other  metals  in  the  construction  of 
chnrches*  I  find  I  have  little  to  modify  in  the  opinion  expressed  in 
papers  read  at  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  Oxford  Architectural 
Society,  and  of  the  Architectural  Museum.  Indeed,  the  more  closely 
one  considers  the  question, — the  more  time  and  thought  are  given  to 
maturing  one's  ideas, — the  more  clearly  it  becomes  a  tangible  ^ct,  that 
metallic  substances,  more  especially  iron,  may  and  will  be  used  to  a  fiar 
greater  extent  in  our  ecclesiastical  edifices. 

Before  entering  upon  this  subject,  but  as  intimately  bearing  upon  it, 
I  cannot  help  referring  to  the  spirit  which  animated  the  architects  of 
those  days  whfch  were  prolific  in  the  churches  now  constituting  the 
ancient  ones  of  our  land.  Judging  of  this  spirit  by  their  works  left 
to  us,  we  shall  find  the  most  opposite  materials  employed  :  those  for 
ordinary  purposes,  such  as  lay  readily  to  hand — the  reid  sandstone  of 
Warwickshire,  the  flints  of  Kent  and  Norfolk,  and  the  limestone  of 
Oxfordshire :  to  these  were  added  the  stone  of  Caen,  or  various  mar- 
bles, aa  funds  and  circumstances  might  permit.  But  in  all  we  find  an 
honest,  truthful  expression  of  the  material  used.  The  flints  of  Nor- 
folk were  not  imitated  in  structures  of  stone :  the  old  builders  man-' 
fully  took  the  appliances  at  their  hand  and  need  them  without  fear. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  arts  and  manufiBictures  of  their  age ; 
these  were  all  adopted,  dedicated,  and  used  to  the  service  and  glory  of 
God.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Continent  being  then  the  principal 
seat  of  manufactures  in  metals,  we  find  there  numerous  examples  of 
works  in  wrought  iron,  grilles  of  various  metallic  substances,  and  fonts 
of  molten  brass,  illustrating  again  the  adoption  of  the  arts  and  material 
of  their  day  and  locality. 

I  think,  by  calling  to  mind  the  various  works  in  brass  and  iron, 
which  have  been  used  in  other  ages  as  accessories  to,  and  portions 
of,  architectural  design,  and  by  trying  to  realize  what  has  been  swept 
away  by  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the  still  greater  ravages  of  man,  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  we  have  not  as  yet,  in  our  modem  revival, 
reached  its  large  application  in  bygone  days.  Where  are  our  grilles, 
altars,  lecterns,  brasses,  lamps,  ptdpits,  crestmgs  ?  where  our  recum- 
bent efligies,  our  tombs,  our  fonts  ?  where  our  gates  of  brass  and 
bronze  ?    Churches  and  domestic  buildings  were  rich  in  these  things, 
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in  days  when  metals  were  difficult  of  access :  how  fiar  behind  tie  «e 
in  this  nineteenth  century »— essentially  the  metallic  age  ? 

Ancient  examples  are  numerous  of  large  doors  of  bronze,  some 
nearly  plain,  as  at  Mayence  cathedral ;  while  others  have  panels  con* 
taining  historical  subjects  and  figures  of  saints,  apostles,  &c.,  as  it 
Monreale,  in  Sicily,  containing  twenty*eight  panels,  with  figures  io 
relief.  At  a  later  period  Vasari  describes  the  particulars  of  the  cel^ 
brated  gates,  now  so  well  known,  executed  by  Ohiberti  for  the  com- 
})any  of  merchants  at  Florence,  intended  for  the  Baptistery  of  Sen 
Giovanni,  which  were  to  rival  those  of  Andrea  of  Pisa.  Much  of 
his  success  is  attributed  by  Vasari  to  his  early  education  as  a  gold- 
smith. In  the  various  church  or  cathedral  restorations  in  England, 
no  attempts  have  been  made  to  reproduce  gates  in  bronze  of.  artistic 
character. 

As  I  propose  to  consider  how  fiar  iron  may  be  useful  in  erecting 
churches,  I  would  in  the  first  place  distinctly  state,  that  by  an  iroo 
church  I  do  not  mean  those  unsightly  and  miserable  productions  whidi 
are  both  a  parody  upon  truthful  construction,  and  the  ritual  proprietiet 
they  are  intended  to  subserve.  For  instance,  being  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  I  chanced  to  see  a  notice  of  the  opening  of  an  iron  church.  I 
turned  in  the  direction  indicated.  It  was  a  calm  evening,  and  a  saunter 
through  lovely  scenery  served  to  awaken  all  those  dreams  of  beautj 
which  sometimes  haunt  the  imagination.  Having  arrived  somewhere 
near  my  expected  destination,  I  looked  around  for  some  brilliant  outline 
against  the  sky  which  should  mark  the  presence  of  the  object  of  mj 
search,  and  realize  the  ideal  of  what  such  a  church  might  be.  I  looked 
in  vain.  At  last,  darkly  shaded  by  trees,  I  discovered  a  grey  looking 
low  stone  tower.  As  I  approached  nearer  to  this,  while  its  bulk  re- 
mained the  same,  the  texture  altered ;  the  grey  assumed  another  hue; 
and  to  my  mortification  an  imitation  stone  tower  done  in  galvanized 
sheet  iron  turned  out  to  be  the  object  of  my  search.  Four  uprights  of 
rough  sawn  timber,  with  others  bracing  them  together,  made  a  wooden 
frame-work,  on  which  were  nailed  the  metal  plates.  This  formed  the 
tower ;  and  a  low  roof  nearly  flat,  with  side  aisles,  constructed  much 
as  booths  at  a  fair,  also  covered  with  sheets  of  corrugated  iron,  con- 
stituted  the  nave  and  chancel,  and  the  clerestory  windows  were  after 
the  most  approved  fashion  of  common  sashes  for  cheap  houses.  In- 
ternally there  was  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  What  was  to  be  done 
to  cover  the  rough  deal  framework  ?  It  was  concealed  with  paper  in 
imitation  of  granite.  Nor  was  this  the  climax.  A  gallery  in  the 
tower  had  its  counterpart  in  one  to  match  it,  filling  the  chaincel  and 
over  the  altar.  I  turned  away  in  disg^,  convinced  that  with  ao^^ 
examples  as  these,  the  world  would  see  little  to  convince  them  of  the 
dormant  power  and  beauty  inherent  in  iron. 

Let  us  consider  what  were  the  conditions  (or  rather  I  should  s^J 
difficulties)  under  which  our  forefathers  in  the  Middle  Ages  obtained 
iron.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  up  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  the  use  of  coal,  either  for  domestic  or  manufttcturing  pnrpoa^' 
was  scarcely  known.  Without  coal  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  Bog* 
land  would  altogether  cease,  as  the  supply  of  charcoal  could  o^ 
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sustaia  the  immense  furaaces  now  in  use  many  months.  Looking 
then  at  the  productive  powers  of  (say)  the  fourteenth  century,  we  shall 
find  that  bellows  blown  by  hand,  and  furnaces  supplied  by  charcoal, 
formed  the  expensive  and  limited  means  of  making  iron  at  that  period. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  to  raise  the  fire  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
heat  necessary  to  reduce  the  ore  to  metal,  and  to  sustain  this  for  a  very 
limited  time  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal  are  consumed,  and  this  fire  has  to 
be  maintained  day  and  night  by  means  of  hot  air  forced  in  by  powerful 
steam-engines,  and  that  the  steam-engine  itself  is  an  invention  of  thia 
century,  the  limited  production  of  iron  in  earlier  days  is  forcibly  self-^ 
evident.  There  are  two  eras  in  which  a  material  may  be  considered 
as  new ;  that  of  primary  use^  and  that  in  which,  by  some  sudden  develope- 
ment  in  quantity  of  supply,  it  is  rendered  available  to  new  purposes, 
opening  fresh  fields  and  making  new  and  manifold  combinations.  Iron, 
known  in  the  world's  history  from  almost  man's  creation,  used  for  ages, 
for  secondary  purposes  in  architecture  and  the  arts,  needed  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  skill  and  the  power  of  machinery  to  its  expansive  use. 
Within  a  century  has  been  seen  this  application ;  along  with  it  have 
been  discerned  evidences  of  its  qualities  of  which  the  world  had  hitherto 
little  dreamed. 

That  the  production  of  iron  has  received  the  stimulus  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking,  is  clear  to  any  one  who  will  visit  the  mining  districts 
gf  Staffordshire.  As  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  stretches  a  plain  bristling 
with  chimneys ;  the  air  darkened  with  the  smoke  of  ten  thousand  fires  ; 
— descending  to  a  closer  view,  steam-engines  on  every  side  represent  an 
aggregate  of  productive  power  almost  incredible.;  beneath  one's  feet  the 
earth  is  cellular  with  countless  galleries  pushed  under  ground  in  search  of 
ore,  and  coal  to  convert  it  into  metal,  and  both  above  and  under  ground 
thousands  toil  day  and  night,  gathering,  smelting,  forging,  rolling, 
while  ponderous  and  powerful  machinery  aids  man  in  its  rough  forma- 
tion. Railways  and  canals,  intersecting  in  all  directions,  make  a  perfect 
labyrinth  of  fiicilities  for  conveying  the  products  to  various  quarters  of 
the  world  for  their  destined  purposes ;  and  this  is  but  one  quarry,  if  we 
may  so  speak,  from  which  we  obtain  Ihe  material  of  our  age.  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  other  places  present  the  same  ceaseless  toil,  the  same  vast 
and  daily  increasing  expenditure  of  wealth  to  aid  in  its  production ; 
in  vain  do  we  look  for  quarries  of  stone  upon  such  extended  scales. 

Seeing  then  that  the  mereaaed  production  in  iron  has  actually  placed 
it  in  the  rank  of  a  new  material  of  pur  day,  we  should  inquire  into  its  con- 
structive powers,  examples  of  which  are  multiplying  around  us.  To  say 
that  it  is  not  equal  to  wood  and  stone,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  secondary  help, 
a  material  only  fitted  for  screens,  vanes,  &c.,  is  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
it  hoe  been  used  where  the  adoption  of  wood  or  stone  would  be  either 
impossible,  or  the  cost  of  erection  such  as  to  render  it  impracticable. 
For  instance,  the  roof  of  the  railway-station  at  Birmingham  covers 
over  an  area  of  216  feet  from  pier  to  pier,  while  our  cathedrals  average 
about  forty  I  What  roof  of  wood  or  stone  could  be  constructed  to 
span  the  naves  of  five  cathedrals  in  one  ? 

The  tubular  bridge  across  the  Menai  Straits,  and  the  more  gigantic  one 
over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  the  building  of  immense  steam  ships,  the  erec- 
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tionof  the8tatioiiatCamdeiiTowa,theroof  at  tbe  Brit]BhMiiae«iii«dieBx* 
hibition-BiuldiDg of  1851.  and  theOrystal  Pdaoe  of  Sydenham.  iikdq)en- 
dently  of  any  consideration  of  their  respective  architectazai  featiizes»sre 
surely  sufficient  to  attest  the  wondrous  oapabilities  of  iron ;  and  I  think  it 
will  be  admitted  that,  for  powers  of  tension,  for  width  of  span,  for  capaldi* 
ties  of  support,  under  laws  of  arrangement  utterly  unattainable  when  sp- 
plied  to  wood  and  stone,  iron  presents  extraordinary  qualificatiooa.  Sone 
will  be  prepared  to  say.  Applied  to  churches  or  large  public  buildings, 
where  is  the  beauty  of  which  stone  is  capaUe.  in  its  carvingSy  the  de£« 
cate  undercutting  of  its  foliage,  the  sharp,  well-defined  edges  te  which 
it  can  be  brought  ?  But  in  reply.  I  wonSid  say.  What  relief  so  great  ss 
the  self-sustained  foliage^  wrought  and  hammered  ia  metal?  The 
most  undercut  stonework  teqnires  support,  repeatedly  securing  and  at- 
taching to  the  hollow  out  of  which  it  iif  derived.  What  carrinr  osn 
equally  represent  the  leaf,  the  delicate  petal,  or  wiry  stem  ?  At  the 
best,  stone  carving  is  but  a  thick  ezpresdon,  and  the  more  perfectly  it 
is  worked,  the  more  liable  is  it  •  to  destruction.  On  the  other  band, 
metal,  in  its  nature  ductile,  pliant  to  every  touch  which  would  improve 
the  grouping  of  its  forms,  is  capable  of.  the  boldest  and  moat  oorapkle 
relief.  If — taking  up  the  thread  of  architectural  ideal  firom  the  pobrt 
of  perfection  it  attained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteehdi  and  in  the 
fourteenth  century — it  is  evident  that  a  tjrpe  of  treatment  ia  indicated. 
which,  from  the  boundless  resources  at  our  command,  presents  an  erer« 
varying  change  of  form  and  method  of  enrichment. — I  mean  tiie  con- 
ventional arrangement  and  adaptation  of  natural  foliage,  what  fasi 
been  justly  designated  the  **  Floral  type.*' — here  iron  and  other  metds 
stand  pre-eminentiy  to  advantage,  from  their  capability  of  being  has- 
mered.  reformed,  and  remodelled,  setting  at  defiance  all  efforts  of  a  fike 
nature  in  the  friable  materials  now  generally  in  use. 

Taking  another  material,  lead.  Mr.  Barges  has  shown  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Exhibition  this  year  an  ancient  example.  In  all  our  choreh 
building.  I  am  not  aware  we  have  any^iing  to  the  same  extent  st 
present  in  England.  Indeed,  lead  has  a  variety  of  capabilities*  either 
as  taking  given  forms  in  casting,  olr  as  hammered  and  carved  s  it  ii 
capable,  from  its  plastic  nature,  of  assuming  easily  lines  of  beanty.  ai 
the  skill  of  the  manipulator  may  direct.  Looking  firom  the  baaks  of 
the  Seine,  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  visible  of  the  Sainte  (Aapdle 
is  of  metal — ^the  high-pitched  roof  of  lead,  the  cresting  along  its  iv%e. 
the  spire  with  its  groups  of  angels ;  its  outline  brilliant  both  n  its 
form  and  its  gilding. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  architects  of  France  has  xecendy  A/anm 
in  colossal  figures  how  capable  zinc  is  of  being  rendered  willi  a  tngfiAf 
of  expression — a  solemnity  of  aspect  equal  to  any  productiott  in  stone. 

Bronze  is  another  metal  which,  used  in  ancient  churdies.  is  scaicely 
known  in  modern  works,  or  in  restorations ;  yet  of  what  artistic  trest- 
ment  it  is  capable  the  gates  of  Ghiberti,  and  the  remains  of  daasie  6iedc 
art,  are  sufficient  evidences.  In  the  latter  case,  as  tiie  Christian  Itfth  m 
more  exalted,  so  should  the  expression  of  its  artists  embody  die  ^int 
which  animates  it. 

Enamels  of  a  large  surface  are  now  almost  unknown,  yet  how  ceie» 
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Ifftted  wae  limoges  on  tblt  aeoouBt.  The  present  day  has  such  advan- 
tages, thafc  the  art  wants  but  lo  be  evtriied ;  and  that  wide-spread  field 
offered  by  the  translucent  enamels  of  the  fourteenth  century  may  bring 
forth  much  that  is  beautiful  to  the  common  fund  of  materials.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  enamelliag  process  consisted  of  groups  of  figures 
being  worked  on  the  £ice  of  the  metals  in  low  relief ;  and  transparent 
enamels,  of  rarious  colours*  floated  over,  giving  different  shades*  ac- 
cording to  the  gteater  or  less  amount  of  dep^  in  the  carving.  Here  the 
skill  of  our  day  might  be  well  employed*  Champ-kv^  enamel  oan  now 
be  applied  on  iroa,  an  advance  of  which  we  have  not  availed  ourselves. 
I  do  oot  lemsmber  enamels  to  any  extent  on  iron  in  tbe  middle  ages. 

It  will  be  in  the  memory  of  all  that,  a  few  years  8ince»  a  lamentable 
igiionnee  prevailed  on  the  question  of  church  restoration  :--*noble  win- 
dows plastefod  up,  to  make  room  for  some  comfortable  squine's  pew.  or 
equsUy  unsightly  gaUery ;  piers,  perhaps  of  marble,  receiving  the  sep- 
tennial coat  of  whitewash ;  and,  as  at  a  church  in  my  own  immediate 
neighbourhood,  finely  carved  oak  seats  sharing  the  same  liberal  care 
from  dutiful  churchwardens ;  new  churches  frequently  built  of  meagre 
proportions,  and  more  hideous  details,  with  chancels,  perhaps,  only  two 
yaids  deep ;— indeed,  one  might  dwell  for  hours  on  the  deformities  per- 
petrated. .    . 

Without  exaggerating  the  efforts  of  any  particular  body,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  two  societies — ^viz.,  the  Cambridge  Camden  and  Oxford 
Architectural  Societies — began  a  crusade,  apparently  well-nigh  hopeless, 
against  this  state  of  things.  Turn  from  that  period  to  this :  kindred  asso- 
ciations, offsprings  of  these,  exist  in  every  diocese  in  England,  bringing 
within  their  care  numberless  sequestered  village  churches,  which  must 
else  escape  the  cogniaanee  of  «  eentral  body.  If  a  difficulty  arises,  or 
some  interesting  remains  require  preserving,  the  advice  and  weight  of  a 
society  is  brought  to  bear  where  individual  opinion  would  be  valueless. 

Nor  is  the  influence  of  the  Eoclenological  Society  confined  to  our 
own  land.  At  one  time  gathering  suggestive  ideas  from  the  timber 
structures  of  Norway ;  at  others  conveying  sympathy  and  advice  across 
the  Atkmtic  to  America,  or  to  our  colonies  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe ;  a  well-earned  universality  of  operation  like  this  gives  to  its 
councils  an  importance  unattainable  by  other  means.  When,  therefore, 
by  projecting  an  iron  church  as  a  suggestive  idea  and  publishing  it  in 
the  Jnstrtimenta  Ecclemaatiea,  it  has  wisely  adopted  and  pressed  into 
the  Church's  service  a  material  that  the  world  at  large  has  not  been 
slow  to  use,  it  has  added  another  daim  to  our  gratitude;  and  has 
proved  that,  while  it  preserves  so  laudably  the  relics  of  the  past,  it  has 
the  vitality  and  energy  necessary  tp  aid  in  developing  the  capaoities  of 
the  future. 

A  liew  years  since,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  our  churches  re- 
paired  witii  brick  instead  of- stone;  and  our  new  churches  built  of 
bricks,  most  repubive  in  appearance.  This  naturally  led  many  to 
repudiate  their  use  for  architectural  purposes  altogether  (a  parallel  case 
to  iron  in  the  present  time),  and  we  were  in  the  unnatural  position,  so 
unlike  the  past,  of  being  unable  to  appreciate  and  use  material  lying 
plentifully  around  us.    It  remained  for  a  few  members  of  this  society. 
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by  the  expenditure  of  princely  sums,  to  ereet  a  ehurdi  which  hm  rtbed 
this  material  to  dignity  in  arohitectoral  constractioD.  Nor  has  Uie  efibit 
been  barren  and  unprofitable.  Other  churches  are  rising  less  costly.— 
as,  for  instance,  S.  Andrew's,  Lambeth,  by  Mr.  Teulon, — with  ymooAf 
coloured  bricks  for  the  reredos,  as  aUb  for  the  fining  of  the  inteiior, 
instead  of  using  plaster;  not  to  mention  numberless  instances  by 
architects  for  houses  and  domestic  purposes. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  irons  if  it  is  to  be  used  in  fotore  eode^ 
siastica]  edifices,  it  should  not  be  started  merely  as  a  cheap  expedient, 
but  receiTe  as  liberal  a  treatment  as  would  be  giYen  to  a  good  staae 
example;  and,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  its  ooostracdve 
and  decoratiTc  powers,  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  capabilities. 

I  have  heard  an  objection  urged  against  iron  for  diutdie^  tiist  it 
must  be  thin  in  its  general  appearance :  this  is  not  a  neoeasaiy  con- 
dition. It  is  essential,  in  construction,  that  a  wall  should  be  double^ 
giving  security  against  atmospheric  changes,  and  at  the  same  time  ia- 
parting  solidity.  Again,  there  are  various  modes  by  which  the  inter- 
stices of  the  frameworks  may  be  filled  externally  and  internally, — with 
ceramic  art,  with  marbles,  or  stone  carvings,  or  all  three  united, — the 
arrangement  of  colours  and  combinadon  of  geometrical  forma  givxsg 
ample  opportunities  to  the  skill  of  the  architect.  It  is  in  the  union  of 
the  powers  of  the  past  and  the  present,  and  so  availing  outadves  of  all 
the  arts  and  materials  of  our  day,  that  we  may  hope  to  aooom]£aih 
great  ends. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  opportunity  offered  in  the  constiuctifc 
ladlities  of  these  various  materials,  for  some  one  to  leave  a  name  to  tiK 
future,  and  an  edifice  which  would  compare  with  the  mightiest  efibrts 
of  the  past.  The  delicacy  and  sharpness  of  its  outlines  standing  unri- 
valled, its  walls  internally  would  g^ve  large  scope  for  frescoes,  gk>wiiig 
with  rich  hues  of  colour,  and  of  gold — ^for  enameb,  for  mosaics,  md 
carvings  of  stone,  affording  to  it  solidity  of  character.  With  such  eoa- 
Btructional  powers,  externally  the  height  of  roof  might  be  aometlBag 
marvellous,  while  the  gilded  spires,  with  their  sharp  outliiie,  would  soar 
brilliantly  to  contrast  with  the  clear  blue  sky.  In  the  nave,  a  span  for 
vastness  and  height  might  be  attained,  compared  with  whidi  msay 
existing  cathedrals  would  be  but  amall :.  the  roof,  internally  firetted  with 
interlacing  lines  of  construction,  would  be  almost  lost  in  the  glooaiy 
grandeur  and  deep  shadows  of  distance.  The  vaults  and  spandrils  migl^ 
be  enriched  with  vigorous  yet  delicate  manipulations  in  iron,  crisp  wkb 
foliage  adapted  from  nature:  the  columns,  groups  of  detached  and 
illuminated  shafts,  would  attain  an  altitude  unprecedented.  I  hope  and 
believe  some  vigorous  intellect,  some,  strong  hand,  will  erect  sadi  a 
cathedral,  whose  form  of  grandeur  will  loom  on  in  the  great  fatwe, 
and  that  succeeding  generations  of  the  human  race  will  point  to  it  as  a 
noble  effort  of  the  metallic  art  of  this  aw  century. 

Although  such  as  this  may  be  desired,  we  need  not  wait  far  events 
80  rare  as  the  erection  of  a  vast  cathedral.  A  village  church  might 
bear  the  same  relation  to  so  large  a  structure  as  it  does  at  present :  in 
a  word,  it  might  be  simpie,  beauiifvl,  and  unigve. 
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BOOK, 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecelesiologist. 

SiH, — Will  you  allow  me  to  state  briefly  the  reasons  for  which  I 
cannot  acquiesce  in  some  of  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of 
yonr  able  correspondent  H.  S.  L.  in  his  second  letter  on  the  Theory  of 
the  Prayer  Book  ?  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  are  those  among 
your  readers  who  will  agree  with  me  that  in  miiny  of  his  strictures 
upon  the  actual  etatue  of  the  services  of  the  English  Church,  he  has 
wounded,  through  her  sides,  ancient  and  commendable  practices  of  the 
Church  at  large,  and  done  disservice,  however  unintentionally,  to  the  cause 
of  sound  ritual.  There  are  also  some  misstatements  or  misconceptions 
in  matters  of  fact  which  ought  not  to  pass  without  comment.  I  would 
deprecate,  too,  a  certain  tone  of  animosity,  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  per- 
vades H.  S.  L«*s  remarks,  whenever  he  touches  on  the  existing  Eng- 
liah  arrangements.     We  shall  meet  with  instances  of  it  presently. 

He  first  remarks  on  "  the  many  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the 
original  length  of  the  service,'*  since  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
Is  this  necessarily  a  fault  ?  Does  H.  S.  L.  really  sympathise  with  the 
inconsiderate  cry  for  "  short  services*'  at  any  price,  which  many  of  its 
earlier  advocates  are,  I  think,  growing  a  little  ashamed  of?  Is  the 
Church  to  aim,  as  her  eummum  howum,  at  bestowing  the  minimum  of 
time  on  her  daily  worship  ?  Surely  the  difficulty  rather  is  to  vindi- 
cate, though  I  believe  it  may  fairly  be  done,  the  reduction  of  the 
fine  and  full  old  offices  to  their  present  scantier  proportions.  Surely» 
-too,  the  true  remedy, — the  true  line  to  take*-is  to  provide  ample  ser- 
vices for  such  as  desire  or  have  a  right  to  them ;  while  allowing  facilities 
for  attending  them  in  part,  to  meet  the  case  of  such  as  cannot  or 
wiU  not  use  the  whole.  This  was  the  ancient  way :  one  service  in 
many  offices ;  a  great  and  goodly  whole,  available  in  parts.  What  else 
.were  matins,  (often  in  two  or  three  noctums,)  lauds,  and  prime;  and 
again,  vespers  and  compline  ?  I  mean  as  they  came  practically  to  be 
used  in  the  middle  ages ;  say  in  the  English  Church,  where,  though 
not  on  the  continent,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  they  were  kept  up  in 
this  form  on  Sundays  and  Festivals,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  H.  S.  L.,  far  from  recalling  us  to  this  ampler  model, 
seems  bent  on  clipping  us  down  closer  still.  He  is  for  taking  away  the 
greater  part  of  what  we  have,  viz.,  the  whole  introductory  part ;  the  les- 
sons, all  but  a  few  verses  ;  the  whole  of  the  prayers,  except  the  three 
collects ;  and  that  without  any  hint,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  of  in- 
tending to  provide  us  with  any  thiog  instead.  If  this  really  is  his 
plan,  I  venture  to  affirm  that  he  wiU  stand  nearly  alone  in  it.  So 
slender  a  modicum  of  devotion  will  never  be  acquiesced  in  as  a  rule  for 
the  Church,  at  least  by  those  whose  judgment  and  feelings  ought  firet 
to  be  considered  ;  I  mean  the  men  of  earnestness  and  devotion.  Let 
these  first -.be  thought  of,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  religion. 
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We  may  next  see  about  pzoTiding,  as  we  can  qmte  camptSIAf 
with  the  claims  of  the  fonner  dass,  for  those  of  less  leisure  or  Im 
dcTotion. 

The  additions  to  the  First  Book  of  Edward  VI.  are  next  specified, 
and  included  in  one  wholesale  condemnation.     They  include  the  Con- 
fession, and  Absolution»  the  five  prayers  for  the  Sovereign,  &c.,  the 
general  supplication,  (i.e.  for  all  con<Htions  of  men.)  and  the  geuenl 
Thanksginng.    These  additions  we  are  told  in  language  whidi  it  is 
somewhat  painful  to  read*  are  "  the  most  tmmiereeimg  amd  the  moA 
monotonous  part  of  the  service."    There  is  to  be  aore  nolfaiag  vaj 
^' iuterestiDg,*'  in  one  sense,  in  daily  sorrow  for  daily  falls;  sad  t^ 
duty  of  intercession,  like  other  duties,  is  apt  to  be  moaotoooos  c&oogh 
in  its  character,  however  blessed  in  its  deed.    But  I  confess  my  sstosiih- 
ment,  my  amasement,  that  either  a  religious  writer  or  a  leaned  ose, 
— and  H.  S.  L.  is  boti&,*---should  venture  upon  condemning  the  whole 
kind  of  penitential  expreB8ion«  and  again,  all  pubfic  intercessioa,  in 
his  zeal  against  the  existing  foms  used  for  these  purposes  in  the  Bag« 
lish  Church.     I  am  not  now  saying  a  word  for  the  Sentences  or  tlie 
fixhortation,  nor  contending  for  the  particular  form  of  the  Confesoon; 
but  I  point  to  the  fact  ti^t  your  correspondent  would  Inn  utterij 
eject  the  penitential  element  of  acknowledgment  of  sin  firom  oar  paUk 
offices ;  since,  while  he  easts  it  out  as  evil  from  the  commencement, 
he  offers  no  suggestion  for.  its  insertion  dsewhere.      Now  he  nay 
safely  bo  challenged  to  produce  from  the  ritual  of  the  whole  Chudi 
from  the  beginning,  and  throughout  the  world,  an  office  of  pablie 
worship  from  which  this  element  is  thus  altogether  excluded.    And 
even  if*  he  could  produce  such,  human  nature  and  Christianity  woold 
idike  rise  up  to  protest  against  so  fidse  a  psychological  creed,  such  an 
ignoring  of  the  fall  and  the  misery  of  man,  as  this  exdunon  proeeeib 
upon.     Did  the  mediaeval  offices,  the  model  (professedly)  ever  beftst 
his  eyes,  though  in  reality  but  little  regarded  by  him,— did  theyomxt 
this  penitential  element  ?    Even  if  the  old  "  Absolutionem.  &c."  went 
for  as  little  as  H.  S.  L.  would  persuade  us,  yet  there  was  a  Coe/iktr 
at  any  rate,  and  lowly  and  touching  were  its  accents  if  ever  any  were: 
—the  *^peccavi  nimis,"  "ego  peccator  peccavi  nimis,"  (Yoric,)  "cordc, 
•ore,  opere,  omissions,"  (Ibid. :  compare  our  *'  we  have  left  undose," 
&c.): — tiie  "mea  culpa,*'  thrice  repeated  in  the  Roman  thoogh  mA 
in  this  country,  with,  threefold  knocking  on  the  breast ;  and  the  like. 
•Besides,  H.  S.  L.  forgets  that  in  our  revissl  of  the  old  Bngiidi  fonna. 
.we  dropped  out — substituting  for  them  six  which  are  not  penitential-- 
the  whole  series  of  iVeeea,  most  of  them  profoundly  potential,  wbick 
•heretofore  had  been  used  daily  in  the  Bnglish  Church  at  prime  sH  tbe 
year  round,  (except  in  Easter  Week,)  on  Sundays  and  Festivals,  no  le« 
-than  week  days :  '<  has  Preces  praedictae  dicantur  ad  Mmam  per  totaa 
annum,  tarn  in  festis .  quam  in  profestis  tam  duplicibus  quam  dsapfi- 
cibus,  nisi  a  Cosni  Dni  ad  Got.  Paschas."     Even  this,  had  there  been  no 
<•  Confiteor,"  were  abundant  justification  of  the  existing  English  uae  of  a 
daily  confession.     And  the  reader  will  observe,  that  it  covers  the  cue  of 
festivals  also,  and  so  is  an  answer  to  those — H.  S.  L.  among  the  noaiber 
.*-who  would,  on  Sundays  at  any  rate*  drop  the  confesaicMi  of  sin  cot 
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of  any  aenrioe;  or  would  only  retain  it  for  the  sake  of  the  leas  religioua 
portioii  of  the  wonhippera,  (p.  173.) 

Fortunately  H.  8.  L.  himaelf,  with  fatal  eandoor,  makea  an  admis- 
sion which  practically  ought  to  be  allowed  to  settle  the  whole  question, 
I  mean  as  to  the  retention  of  some  confession,  at  any  rate.  It  is  that 
*'  most  earnest-minded  persons  would  think  it  a  grievance  to  be  deprived 
of  the  confession  •  •  •  •  more  especially  the  poor."  It  is  trae  he 
views  this  as  a  mistake,  and  one  which  hanily  ought  to  be  countenanced 
for  fear  of  their  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  confession. 

But  the  gravamen  of  the  offence,  in  H.  S.  L.'s  view,  is  diat  Uiis 
confession  comes  at  the  beginning  of  the  office.  I  read  with  surprise 
the  following  words  of  an  evidently  well-informed  ritualist.  '*  How- 
ever Mr.-  Freeman,  with  an  ingenuity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  may 
endeavour  to  show  that  a  penitential  commencement  of  the  service  is 
not  contrary  to  the  use  of  the  Church ;  it  is  most  certain  that  the/em 
t»eeptum$  ini  which  it  exists,  are  such  exceptions  as  prove  the  rule/' 

The  "^few  exceptions"  indeed!  If  the  universal  practice  of  the 
ancient  Crreek-speddng  Eastern  Church  is  to  be  set  down  as  merely 
exceptional,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  oeneeive  what  amount  of  precedent  oan 
be  held  to  eaity  weight*  Now,  as  H*  S.  L.  well  knows,  and  Mr. 
Freeman  has  simply  pointed  out,  (it  was  not  a  case  calling  for. any 
peculiar  ezeroise  oi  ingenuity),  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  Eastern 
Chnith  does  jdace  at  the  beginning  of  her  Morning  and  Evening  Office 
a  deeply  penitential  form  of  confession.  Unless  H.  6.  L.  can  Ssprove 
thi^-lflad  I  rdPer  him  to  Mr.  Neale's  General  Introduction  to  the  His- 
tory of  tke  Eastern  Church  for  the  proof  of  it — his  assertion  of  the 
exceptionality  of  this  practice  goesfor  nothing.  But  farther,  since  be 
leems  to  disidlow  the  whole  principle  of  making  confession  of  sin  tiie 
outset  and  basis  of  any  service  whatsoever,  he  must  be  veminded  that 
it  is  a  Very  uniVenal  future  of  Communion  Offices  that  they  fall  into 
the  penitential  strani  A^om  the  very  first.  Take  the  Syriae,  (which« 
whatever  may  be  pretended,  has  preserved  the  primitive  public  forms 
in  its  proanapboral  portion,  witii  whatever-  of  expansion,  when  most 
other  Churches  have  banished  them  to  the  sacristy  or  dropped  tiiem 
altogether)  ;  take  the  Coptic,  the  Byzantine,  the  Mosarabic,  the  Ro« 
man ;  I  care  not  to  which  you  may  turn,  you  will  find  this  feature  of 
profound  penitential  confession  to  be  ihe  first  impulse  of  all  Commu- 
nion Offiees  immediately  after  the  first  entrance  into  the  sanctuary.  It 
is  in  truth  the  instinct  of  foUen  and  still  feeble  humanity,  making  it- 
self htfard  through  all  the  intricate  rules  and  ritual  theories  in  the 
workL  Nay,  to  return  for  a  moment  to  the  mediaeval  Daily  Office, 
what  is  its  ''Domine  labia  mea  aperies,"  &c.,  but  a  purely  peinitential 
formula,  referring  doubUess  to  some  fuller  confessions  ofunworthi> 
ness,  private,  if  not  at  one  time  public,  presumed  to  have  preceded  ? 

Let  us  hear  then  of  no  more  plans,  at  any  nate,  for  the  entire  excision 
of  the  confession  from  our  offices :  though  whether  it  was  needful  to 
repeat  it  at  Evensong  is  anotlieT  question ;  a  different  one  might  well 
have  been  substituted.  The  fact  which  H.  S.  L.  admits,  of  the  poor 
being  attached  to  the  confession,  says  not  a  littie  for  retaining  it  even 
in  the  evening,  when,  and  when  only,  many  of  them  can  be  present. 
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A  writer  not  laDgsinoe,  in  the  CAm/tan  Remembrancer. {I  think  it  vis) 
described,  not  without  some  sympathy,  how  once  in  a  Spanith  tows, 
"  the  people,  justly  irritated  at  the  tbr^tened  loss  of  the  Tenebrtt  ser- 
vice, rose  up  and  massacred  the  clergy.'*  We  can  hardly  look  for  so 
trenchant  an  expression  of  zeal  in  a  like  cause  in  the  Engibh  poor  of 
the  present  day ;  but  we  trust  their  admitted  prejudices  in  fsTour  of 
eusting  penitential  forms  will  be  respected. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  connected  with  our  confession,  con- 
udered  as  occurring  at  the  beginning  of  the  service,  in  which  I  quite 
think  that  Mr.  Freeman  has  not  adequately  represented  the  state  of 
the  case  in  the  precedents  to  which  he  appeab.  The  Eastern  officee, 
after  all,  do  not  so  absolutely  commence  with  a  penitential  element  at 
our  own,  or  even  as  the  Western  mediaeval  offices  (^ptiee  H,  8,  L*  dbv^ 
rim)  did.  The  Eastern  commencement  is  a  blessing  addressed  to 
Gon,  though  immediately  followed  by  penitential  matter.  So  too  tbe 
Communion  Offices  to  which  I  have  referred  open,  strictly  speakings 
or  however,  in  some  sense,  with  the  iniroUal  feature  of  antiphon  or 
psalnu  And  this  I  conceive  to  be  the  oldest  aa  well  as  the  mostt 
natural  order ;  a  brief  prelude  of  praise  on  entering  tbe.  Divine  Preaenoe, 
subsiding  immediately,  . however*  in^  penitence.  So  tha^  thoo^ 
true,  in  one  sense,  to  both.  Eastern  and  Western  precedent,  we  kiie 
yet  followed  the  highest  model  less  intelligently  thian  we  should  liafe 
done,  had  we  prefixed  (though  the  rest  of  the  West  has  not  done  ao), 
some  brief  act  of  praise  or  benediction ;  had  our  Sentences,  for  eiaaplef 
been  of  praise,  not  of  penitence.  Here  then  H.  S.  L.  apd  myself  would 
find  a  point  of  agreement.  For  he  has  .already  suggested  sent^noee 
very  much  of  the  character  here  proposed;  only  he  h^  not  ventoed 
l^>on  imparting  to  them  so  distinctly  the  aspect  of  praise  as,  for  tbe 
reason  just  given,  I  should  be  disposed  to  do. . 

But  further,  considering  that  it  is  easier  to  suggest  this,  than  to 
obtain  leave  to  carry  it  out,  I. should  earnestly  desire,  on'tiieMne 
ground,  to  bring  bade  a  habit  which,  chiefly  through  the  inflocnoe  of 
one  of  our  prelates,  was  laid  aside  within  our  memory,  in  almost  aB 
of  our  churehes,  having  heretofore  been,  all  but  universal.  I  mean  tbe 
hymn  that  used  to  be  sung  at  the  beginning  of  the  service.  It  wn 
urged  at  the  time,  and  no  one  could  then  answer  the  ploa,  that  il «» 
at  variance  with  the  penitential  commencement  of  the  service  proper. 
But  it  was  in  reality  this  instinctive  .expression  of  a  correct  ritasl  ied- 
ing,  and  as  such,  had  grown  up  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  wm  bf 
her  Injunctions  authorized  as  a  fitting. occupation  before  the  ttgu^ 
service  began. 

On  the  remainder  of  H.  S.  L.'s  remarks  I  must  be  more  brief.  Bat 
I  would  enter  an  earnest  protest,  in  which  I  feel  sure  of  the  eon€Q^ 
rence  of  the  best  members  of  our  Church,  lay  and  dericaL  sgaiBsl 
the  eagerness  which  he  m^mifests  to  evacuate  the  public  absolutiiNiarT 
acts  of  our  priesthood  of  all  validity,  whatsoever.  The  people,  we  are 
told,  ''attribute  a  virtue  to  the  Absolution."  Of  course  tiiey  do;  db 
plain  person,  seeing  it  to  be  called,  an  Absolution,  could  do  othenriBe. 
I  demur,  tii  iota,  and  so  will,  I  think,  nine-tenths  of  your  readeis*  to 
iu  being  called  "mtmhappf  blunder,  which  forbids  any  on^ejwepta 
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Priest,  to  pronounce  it."  I  utterly  deity  the  position,  that  even  judging 
it  by  the  ancient  Offices,  "  nothing  is  more  certain,  as  every  liturgical 
scholar  knows  (?),  than  that  any  deacon  or  layman  might  with  equal 
validity  utter  it."  What  though  '*  the  shorter  absolution  on  which  it 
is  founded,  the  Misereatnr  of  the  Breviaries,  is  not  only  pronounced  by 
the  priest  to  the  people,  but  by  the  people  to  the  priest ;"  it  is  no  less 
certain*  on  the  other  hand,  that  iheprieei  alone  said  the  *' Abeolutionem, 
&c. :"  and  why  this,  being  the  absolutionary  prayer  of  a  priest  should 
not  be  conceived  to  have  that  special  power  which  is  promised  to  oil 
priestly  prayers  and  acts,  no  possible  reason  can  be  assigned. 

H.  S.  L.,  again,  offers  a  perfectly  untenable  interpretation  of  the 
rubric  "  by  the  priest  alone  standing,'*  which  he  tells  us  of  course  only 
means  that  the  priest  or  minister  is  alone  to  be  on  his  feet'*  (!)  Mr. 
Freeman's  is  doubtless  the  true  interpretation,  viz.,  that  it  refers  to 
the  older  usage,  intended  to  be  abolished  by  this  rubric,  of  priest  and 
choir  saying  the  Miaereatur  interchangeably.  It  may  be  added,  that  if 
we  deny  all  absolving  power  to  the  absolution  in  our  daily  services,  we 
must  deny  it  equally  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  Communion  Service, 
for  the  two  are  headed  in  perfectly  equivalent  terms,  *'  The  Absolution  to 
be  pronounced  hy  the  priest  alone,  standing,'*  and  again,  "Then  shall 
the  priest  stand  up,  and  pronounce  this  Absolution"  At  this  rate  we 
are  to  believe  that  the  moment  tlie  priest  enters  on  the  public  services 
of  the  sanctuary,  he  leaves  his  prevailing  and  absolving  powers  behind 
him  in  the  confessional.  It  only  remains  to  go  one  step  further,  and 
deny  with  Maskell  (Theory  of  Absolution)  that  the  Holy  Communion 
itself  is  a  means  of  absolution  or  cleansing.  Is  the  English  Church 
prepared  to  acquiesce  in  such  purely  mediaeval  and  corrupt  conclusions  ? 
I  think  not. 

To  H.  S.  L.'s  suggestions  for  restoring  festival  psalms  in  a  few  more 
instances,  no  one  can  reasonably  demur.  He  has  made  one  unneces- 
sary, because  unsoundly  based  suggestion,  viz.,  to  remove  Psalm  141 
to  the  Evening  service  of  the  29th  day,  from  the  morning.  His  reason 
is  that  **  by  its  very  nature  it  is  an  evening  psalm,'*  in  virtue  of  the 
▼erae,  *'  Let  my  prayer  be  set  forth  in  Thy  sight  as  the  incense,  and  let 
the  lifting  up  of  my  hands  be  an  evening  sacrifice."  The  latter  part  of 
the  verse  is  of  course  of  this  kind,  and  the  Bastem  Church  uses  the 
pealm  accordingly.  But  the  incense  was  offered  early  in  the  morning, 
at  snnrise.  (See  Patrick  on  Exodus.)  So  that  it  is  equally  a  morn- 
ing' psalm,  and  this  half  of  the  verse  is  therefore  assigned  by  Bishop 
Andre wes  to  the  morning,  in  the  second  part  of  his  Devotions  (ed. 
Pickering,  Lat.  et  6r.  p.  249.) 

T*he  exclusion  of  the  Benedictus  on  S.  John  Baptist's  day  was  cer*. 
tainly  a  mistake  at  our  revision.  But  on  ordinary  Sundays  there  is  a 
pretty  strong  case  for  using  the  Jubilate,  if  not  in  preference,  at  least 
as  on  a  par  with  it,  since  it  is  one  of  our  old  Sunday  Lauds  psalms, 
^tii  a  reference  perhaps  to  the  Resurrection,  and  is  certainly  far  more 
niuformly  jubUant  in  tone  than  the  Benedictus,  Why  the  English 
Church  should  be  tied  never  to  use  any  other  responsive  canticle  than 
tbe  old  ones,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  nor  will  any  wise  lover  of  her 
desire  so  to  abridge  her  ritual  liberty. 
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H.  S.  L.  next  attacks  the  Lectionary  system  of  the  English  Chnrcb, 
and  condemns  it,  root  and  branch.  In  so  doing  he  ridicnles  Tarioos 
usages  which  the  ancient  Church  possessed,  and  which  we  have  retained 
or  recoTered.  Both  his  psychology  and  ritualism  are  utterly  wrong 
throughout  this  whole  subject.  The  scorn  which  is  ponied«  however 
unintentionally,  upon  the  whole  structure  of  Scripture,  as  if  it  was  in  no 
way  suited,  on  a  broad  scale,  to  man's  ritual  Aeeds,  but  only  in  minute 
fragments,  is  punfiil  to  peruse.  We  cannot  but  be  reminded  of 
Hooker's  opponents,  who  seemed,  as  he  said,  to  think  that  Uie  only 
purpose  with  which  Scripture  was  written,  was  '*  lest  they  should  want 
a  text  whereon  to  scholy."  The  Prophets  are  first  of  all  pronounced 
utterly  unfit  for  public  reading ;  and  this  although  in  Uie  days  of 
Justin  Martyr  **  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  were  read  as  long  as  tiie 
time  permitted ;"  and  although  in  the  Liturgy  of  S.  James  they  are 
ordered  to  be  read  *'  through  and  through,"  (JBte^oBuuffraraJ)  Because 
there  are  hard  passages  in  these  sacred  writings,  we  are  counsdled  to 
eject  them  altogether.  I  am  persuaded  that  we  greatly  oTenate  the 
difficulty  of  apprehending  the  general  tenour  of  these  books.  The 
meanest  apprehension  can  perceive  throughout  them  **  Groo  teaching 
love  and  fear,*'  and  that  is  a  great  matter. 

But  H.  S.  L.  also  treats  as  absurd  the  presenting  of  a  variety  of 
parables  and  narrations  in-one  lection,  or  at  one  time.  Does  H.  S.  L. 
remember  Who  it  was  that  at  the  first  delivered  the  parables  one  after 
the  other,  e.g.,  the  seven  in  the  13th  of  S.  Matthew  ?  Did  our  Loan, 
or  did  He  not,  teach  at  great  length  at  one  time?  And  did  the 
Church,  or  did  she  not,  in  the  earliest  times,  copy  His  example  in  this 
respect?  H.  S.  L.  must  know  that  it  was  so.  The  records  of  the 
Apostles  (i.e.,  the  Gospels  and  Acts)  were  read  in  the  2nd  oentory  at 
great  lengths  before  the  communion  service,  and  the  Apostolic  Constitu- 
tions evidently  speak  of  the  same  practice.  Take  again  the  Mozanfaic 
ritual,  whose  authority  H.  S.  L.  will  not  demur  to.  There  the  Pto- 
phecy,  Epistie,  and  Gospel  are  fully  as  long  as,  oftener  longer  than, 
our  two  lisssons.     What  can  he  say  to  this  ? 

But  he  proceeds  to  set  before  us  the  usage  of  the  old  breviariea,  or 
what  he  supposes  to  be  their  usage,  as  a  model  for  us  to  revert  to. 
But  here  his  facts  are  all  wrong,  nere  were  no  sueh  things^  originally 
and  properly*  as  lections  of  fixed  length  in  the  old  western  daily  offiees, 
much  less  were  they  tied  down  to  the  miserable  pittance  <^  two  or 
three  verses  to  which  the  idleness  of  later  times  reduced  them.  Hie 
old  Sarum  rubric  says,  "  then  let  the  dericus,  when  enough  ai  hu  ^- 
cretion  has  been  read,  say  the  responeory  &c.'*  (See  Freeman,  p.  126.) 
And  the  same  was  the  usage  in  other  churches.  (Charlemagne,  as 
tradition  relates.  Iter  Italicum,  Mabillon,  on  Ordines  Romani,  p. 
cxxviii.  was  in  the  habit  of  signifying  his  imperial  pleasure  in  tins 
matter  by  a  slight  hissing  noise  Or  whistie !)  So  to  were  they  of  old 
times  from  meting  out  such  slender  measure  of  Scripture.  And  such 
is  the  true  account  to  be  given  of  the  "  lections"  of  two  or  tiiree  verses 
which  the  Sarum  of  later  times  presents  to  us ;  verses  too  taken  just  as 
they  come,  and  without  any  of  that  selection  for  the  want  of  which  we 
are  now  chid  so  sharply. 
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I  will  only  advert  to  one  point  more.  H.  8.  L.  tells  xxb,  that  the 
"  State  prayers/*  meaning  those  for  the  Queen  and  the  Rojal  Family, 
and  perhaps  including  those  for  the  Clergy  and  the  good  estate  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  "  are  condemned  by  men  of  all  religious  sentiments." 
It  may  be  so.  But  if  he  will  look  at  a  note  in  p.  28  of  Maskell*4 
"  Ancient  Liturgy,"  (second  edilion,)  he  will  find  that  collects  **  for 
the  qneen»  for  the  royal  family,  and  for  the  good  estate  of  the  Church/' 
were  in  daily  use  in  the  mass  office  (except  on  festivals)  in  one  flonrish- 
ing  domain  at  least  of  the  Sarum  use,  the  ancient  Church  of  Scotland. 

On  the  whole  I  cannot  but  think  that  your  correspondent  is  very 
unfair  towards  the  English  Church ;  at  the  same  time«  unless  he  can 
bring  some  better  reasons,  and  more  estabUshed  facts  to  bear  upon 
the  sabjectt  I  do  not  think  his  strictures  can  or  ought  to  have  much 
weight. 

It  18  pleasant  to  be  able,  in  condasion,  to  express  my  concurrence  in 
the  desire  of  H»  S,  L.  that  suitable  responsories  of  the  old  type  might 
be  appended  to  the  lessons  for  the  great  Sundays  and  Festivals,  just  as 
Mr.  Freeman  has  suggested  (p.  123)  that  proper  antiphons  might  be 
subjoined  to  the  Psalms  for  those  days  or  seasons. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Q.  O. 


SEQUENTIiE  INEDITiE.— No.  XIII. 

Thb  following  Sequences, — ^which  may,  perhaps,  occvpy  a  respectable 
position  in  the  third  class  (except  that  on  S.  Paul,  which  merits  a  place 
in  the  second,) — are  from  the  Li^ge  Missal.  We  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining the  date  of  the  copy  we  employ,  the  title-page  having  been 
destroyed,  and  the  colophon  being  simply,  "  Explicit  missale  secundum 
usum  curia  Leodiensis."  It  is  clearly,  however,  earlierthan  the  edi- 
tion of  1513,  several  of  the  sequences  in  which  have  been  published 
by  Mr.  Neale. 

LXVI. — In  Fxbia  TaaTiii  post  Pascha.^ 

Saiict&  coDctis  ]«titi&  feata  aunt  celebranda : 

In  pi4  Inee  clarescit  Regis  aula : 

Angelica  simnl  resnltat  ccelitas  vox  glorioaa : 

Quod  Domious  Jesus  surrexit,  lege  mortis  triurophatA, 

£t  a  reguU  retinet  propheticft,  fide  pariter  ventilat&. 

Tnorum  mentis  pullulans  Ecclesia  per  hoc  seculum  est  diifusa. 

Ideoqne  nostra  jubilent  pectora,  et  in  aures  Domini  muoera  dent  pervenire 

landum  sibi  grata. 
Illius  ape  sumas  de  domo  lute&  liberati,  et  etemi'  non  meremur  ease  digni  vitA. 
Ipsam  timnit  cum  nascitur  pestifera  Herodia  olim  regis  aula. 
Ipsum  metnit  cum  moritur  Judaica  resurgere  perfida  corda. 

1  An  QDoonth  and  crabbed  aequenoe,  ia  which  the  poet  wanted  time  or  dOigence 
to  mahe  the  versea,  intended  to  be  reaponaory,  parallel.  Thia  wiU  often  be  noticed 
in.  those  proaea  which  end,  aa  thia,  in  a, 

a  Thia  makea  no  aenae,  and  the  verae  does  not  anawer :  but  if  we  read  noviter  in- 
stead of  non,  we  remedy  both  defecta. 
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Sed  DOffa  qHibaa  ilk  pnebuil  gratia  ut  esie  mereamur  aimlli  KloriAi-*iw^t 

credere, — qunramus  eterna : 
Aromata  feramua  ad  sepulcrum  ejus,  ubi  landal 
Hune  gemina  Maria,  lucem  resur^entem  solis'  orta. 
Ut  voce  aDgelicft  visua  jam  mnodi  gaadeat  per  secula. 
Alleiaia. 


LXVIL— In  Fbsto  Sancti  Domitiaki.    D.  7  Mai. 


CoDfestorum  Regi  Christo 
Grex  juatorum  die  iito 

Laudum  det  pneconia : 
Domitorem  vitiorum 
Domib  dvem  •upemonun 

Celebret  ecdeaia^ 

Qui  Gallorum  doctor  sanus 
Dictus  eat  DomitiaDua, 

Mundi  domana  Titia ; 
Clar&  atirpe  procreatua. 
Fide,  yit&,  decoratua 

Chriati  fulait  gratis. 

Ad  booorem  pneaulatils 
Eat  Trajecto  poatulatua, 

Functua  aacerdotio. 
Terrain  lustrat  vir  insignia, 
Gentem  aalvat,  splendtt  aignis, 

N0T8B  lucia  radio. 

Turbam  pasdt  egenonim, 
Piua  pater  orphanorum, 

Probatus  per  omnia. 
Deo  precea  oflfert  jugea, 
Fundet  imbres,  confert  fruges 

Vitie  victualia. 

Ex  virtBte  Deitatia, 
Heildit  tutse  aanitatia 

Languidia  remedia. 
Viaitana  Aurelianum, 
Perversorum  dogma  vanum 

Depulit  ^  patria. 


Emendatoa  Chriatiaxios 
Con6rmat08,  fide  aanos 

Ducit  ex  perfidiA. 
Horum  mundum  discipliiiA 
Docena  replet,  et  diFinA 

SpiricCia  demcntiA. 

Uoguem  fugat  Tcnenatum : 
Yulnua  curat  Tulneratam 

Demonis  aatutiA. 
Mentem  aerit  aalutarem, 
Laudem  fugit  atteulurem 

Humilia  conataotia. 

Serrua  prudena  et  fiJelia 
Conaolatua  eat  de  ccelia 

Dei  providentift. 
Pane  vivo  confortatua 
Came  liber  eat  tranalatua 

Ad  sanctorum  gaudia. 

Corpua  dif^ne  tumulatur : 
Salua  sBgna  reparatur 

Peste  preaais  vari^ 
Die  in  cunctia  clemens,  bonoa, 
Pastor  gregis  et  patronua 

CoUtur  cum  giorilL 

Sancte  prKsul  et  confeaaor, 
Useres  Cbristi  et  conseasor. 
Sis  pro  nobis  intercessor 

Ad  aures  clementie. 
Plebis  decus  Christians, 
Nostra  spes  Domitiane, 
Fac  nos  VitSB  paaci  Pane, 

Cum  colonis  gloriae.    Ameo. 


LXVIII. — In  TkANBLATioNB  Sancti  Lambbrti. 


Lietabunda  laus  beato 
Detur  martyri  Lamberto 

Cum  ver&  symphoniL^ 
lUi  merces  est  perennis; 
Angelorum  lux  solennis 

Et  dulcis  barmonia.' 


Hunc  moribus  Deo  dignis 
Divinus  replevit  ignis 

Ab  adolescentia. 
Morum^  quoque  fulsit  signis 
Sanctitate  vir  insignis 

Et  virtutum  grwL 


^  If  we  are  to  make  any  sense  of  this  Terse,  we  most  read,  htetm  ranrysM/is  »li* 
oriam, 

'  Notice  the  shortening — so  rare  in  sequences — of  the  penultimate  of  these  wordk 
Notice  also  that  this,  like  the  last,  has  all  its  masculine  rhymes  in  la. 

^  The  book,  mores. 
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TazAndriaam  illuitrmTit ; 
Idolorum  ^luan  mnndaTit 

Ab  omni  fpureiti& : 
£t  Landradam  tamolaTit, 
Quam  translatam  revelaTit 

Divina  potcntia, 

I>etestans  adulterium^ 
Prsesnl  aubit  martyhum 

Onins  in  eecle«i4 : 
Sic  ad  aram  immolatus, 
Sic  cruore  eonMcratua, 

Grati  sibi  Le^ 


In  qui  conoeiaa  eoelitaa 
Lambertua  martyr  indytus 

Oatendit  miracula. 
Cujua  suffulti  precibus 
Junguntur  cceu  civibui 

Felicea  per  ftiecula. 

Afnen  dicat  cborua  iate ; 
Semper  paallat  tibi  Chriate, 

Jucundua  in  Patri& : 
Amen  dicat  plebs  devota, 
£t  collaudet  mente  tot& 

Tanti  patrit  merita.  ^vn^n* 


LXIX.— IW  COMMBMOBATIONB   SanCTI   PaULI. 


I>octori  gentium 
Oentes  applaudite ; 

Votaque  mentiam 
Voce  depromite. 

Paatori  gregibaa 
Curam  impendere ; 

Paatorem  oribua 
Inenmbit  eolere. 

Electum  Tasculum, 

Honoria  ferculum, 

Titnoria  vacuum 
Jure  percolitis. 
Qui  veri  quseritia 

Fontis  irriguum. 

Exempli  gratiam, 
Laudia  materiamj 

In  bpc  exiUo 
Conferty  et  gaudium 
Doctoris  gentium 

Sacra  con?eraio. 

Rapaxmane, 
Sero  munificus. 

Nod  inane 

Benjamin  typicua 
Tulit  auapicium. 

Parit  mater 

Doloria  filium : 
Vocat  pater 

Dextrs  aufiragium ; 
DiMtua  myaterium. 

Quod  Saulua  rapuit^ 
Paolua  distributt ; 
Pivitit  apolia 
Legia  in  gratis. 


Quem  Annaa  atatuit 

Ducem  malitiie, 
Chriatua  exbibuit 

Ministrum  gratiae. 

Bum  vacat  caedibua, 
Csccatus  corruit ; 

Lapaa  de  nubibua 
Vox  eum  arguit. 

Cur  me  peraequeria* 
Saule,  nee  aequeria? 
Cur  in  aculeum 
Vertia  calcaneum  ? 

Dum  me  peraequeriai 
Pneatare  crederia 

Mihi  obsecjuium  : 
In  meia  fratnbua 
Cruentia  manibua 

Veraando  gladium. 

Excepit  litera ; 
Ceaaerunt  Vetera : 

Prseconem  gratiae 
Te  nunc  conatituo : 
Surge  continuo : 

Locum  do  veniae. 

O  plena  gratia 

De  cujua  circulo 
Arenti  copia 

Redunaat  aseculo ! 

Felix  vocatio, 

Non  propter  meritnm : 
Larga  donatio* 

Sed  propter  debitum. 

Per  aquae  medium. 
Per  ignem  Spiritua 

Ad  refrigerium 
Transit  divinitua. 


>  Tbe  iAmbic  rhythm  here,  aoU  in  the  next  stanza, — as  they  are  not  pairs, — ia  re- 
markable. 
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Matato  namiiief 
Molttdsiiioribiu: 

Secundus  ordine, 
Pnami  Uboribut. 

Par  est  Apostolis 
Vocatis  primitus : 

Pncest  epiatolis 
Yocalna  ooslitiu* 

Ter  Tirgia  cKditnr, 
Semd  lapiditur, 

Ter  mari  mergitnr 
Nee  peril  fluctibiu. 


Ad  oaelnm.terCuim 

Raptat  in  Spirita . 
Dei  myaterium 

Mentta  intuitu 
Intnitur,  nee  loqaitar» 
Quia  nee  loqui  linitur. 

O  pastor  inclyte, 

Pastorum  gloria ; 
Feliei  tramite 

Tua  ovilia 
I)edoe»  produCy  constiftne, 
Perennia  loco  pascaae.    Amca. 


LXX.— In  Fbsto  Sancti  Thkodabdi. 
d.  X.  Seplembria. 


UrYia  L^pa  beta  plaude : 
Lauda  Tirum  dignum  laude 

Sanctum  ab  iDfanti& : 
Laudalnlem  Tbeodardum 
Superantem  thus  et  nardnm 

Virtutum 


Nobili  stirpe  claruit : 
Sed  darior  apparuit 

Moribua  aeientift. 
Morea  pravos  eitirpavit: 
PrBSttl  factua  gregem  parit 

Omni  diligentift. 

Bum  arguit  transgressoreij 
Quosdam  viros  iuyaaorea 

Bonomm  Ecclesiac : 
Hone  ad  r^m  properantem 
Inaequuntur,  jam  intrantem 

SilTam  Elyaantue. 


Moz  ab  illia  ucariii 
Plagia  conaertus  variia 

Innocens  occiditur; 
Sic  sanguine  lanceatoa 
Paiadiai  Tir  beatna 

Januam  ingreditur. 

Ad  tnmbam  hujua  aepulta 
^gri  liberantur  multi 

A  morbi  molestt& : 
Cujns  interrentn  precam 
Nos  perduoet  Chnstus 

Ad  regna  ocelestia. 


Amen  dicat  omnia  bomo^ 

Ut  cantet  in  coeli  domo 

Jacundum  AUelnia. 


LXXI.— In  Fksto  Sancti  Lambbbti. 


Gbriati  laudem  pnedioemus, 
Cbristi  quidem  ^ui  gaudemus 

Insigniri  nomme : 
Fdix  nomen»  feliz  omen, 
lUe  cedit  qui  se  credit 

Dignum  boc  cognomioe. 

Hoc  Lambertus  conaecrari 
£t  se  studens  deoorari 

Sub  annts  in&ntie, 
Cbristi  ittgo  se  subjecit, 
Mundi  laatum  i  ae  jedt 

Donia  pollens  gratiie. 

Signa  multi  dans  provectiis 
Arbor  ista  gemunat : 


Cuius  odor  longe  veetus 
If  undo  ae  diacriminat* 

Hie  in  sanctA  aublimatar 
Sede  Trajectenainm« 

Et  optatum  plene  datur 
Popnlo 


Hunc  a  aede  eatbedrali 
Pellit  boflda  invidua : 

Yalde  firemens  quod  a  tali 
SalTus  fiat  languidua. 

Monacborum  subit  »dem 

Prseaui  Deo  deditus ; 
Post  in  primam  xeddit  aedon 
'Juri  suo  redditns. 


The  Spire  and  Boo/ of  Cologne  Cathedral. 
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Sed  confimcta  dam  relocat, 
£t  dispena  dum  revocat 

Ad  ovile  Domini, 
Scelus  ingent  et  enorme 
ViiHt  obstaus  Christi  nonnie 

£c  ezcelao  nomini. 

Nam  Pipinus  dux  Francoram, 
Qui  legalem  fugit  thorum. 
Praetor  leguro,  spretor  morum, 
Adhasrei  adulters. 

Preces  fundit,  et  frequenter 
Initat  Prsesul,  et  patenter 
Ilium  monet,  el  clementer 
Yult  eum  inducere ; 

>  Ut  contempto  nexu  tali, 
£t  amoti  cau8&  mali. 
Sub  amplexu  conjugali 

Motus  carnis  dirigat, 
St  peryeraum  mutet  morem 
Caate  vivens,  et  uxorem, 
(Cedit  enim  ad  honoremt) 

Non  incestam,  diligat. 

Alpaydis  bis  acceptis 
Pk^ireacit  medullitus ; 


Non  aapirat  suis  votis 
Dator  pacia  Spiritus. 

Verbis  nsa  venenatis 

Dodonem  aggreditur ; 
Ilium  urget,— aretat  satis, — 

Sic  sanctus  perimitur. 

Hinc  hostia  salutaris 
Immolatur,  et  in  aris 

Sanguis  sacer  funditur: 
Sed  Redemptor  protoplausti 
Vespertini  holocausti^ 

Odore  reficitur. 

Venrcx  pcUe"  rubricata. 
Super  nivem  dealbata, 

Tegens  tabemaculum, 
Passione  rubricatum, 
Castitate  candidatum, 

Oessit  babitaculum. 

Qui  torcular  sic  calcavit, 
£t  qui  vestem  dealbavit 

Agni  veri  sanguine, 
A  peccatis  absolutos 
Coelo  jungat, — et  ablutos 

Nos  reddat  a  crimine.    Amen. 


THE  SPIRE  AND  ROOF  OP  COLOGNE  CATHEDRAL. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eecleeiologist. 

Sir, — Althougb,  at  the  commencement  of  the  works  for  tbe  completion 
of  Cologne  Cathedral,  the  committee  appointed  for  that  object  (the 
"  Dombauverein  '*)  had  expressly  stipulated  that  the  works  should  be 
as  much  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  (nach  dem  W" 
sprUnglichen  plan,)  M.  Zwimer,  who  directs  these  works  at  present,  has 
conceived  himself  entitled,  in  respect  to  the  roof  and  the  central  tourelle, 
to  dispense  with  this  condition  ;  and  his  plan  of  constructing  those 
portions  in  iron  has  obtained  the  approbation  of  his  superiors.  Imme- 
diately after  the  publication  of  this  proposal,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
raise  my  voice,  weak  though  it  be,  in  the  organ  of  our  committee,  (the 
K6lner  Domblatt  of  1853,  No.  102,)  to  show  its  practical  and  festhetic 
inconveniences.  Fortunately,  I  could  support  myself,  among  other 
authorities,  upon  that  of  M.  Lassus  of  Paris,  who,  in  a  conversation 
which  I  had  with  him  in  Paris,  had  formally  allowed  me  to  quote  him,  and 
particularly  as  to  his  practical  experience  at  the  cathednd  of  Chartres 
— of  which  he  has  the  superintendence — at  Rouen,  and  elsewhere. 

"  The  book,  et. 

3  The  reference  ia  to  Ps.  cxli.  2,   .Elevatio  mannum  mearum  saerificium  ves- 
prrtinum. 

*  An  allnsion  to  Exodus  uari.  19. 
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The  principal  reasons  pnt  forward  hj  M.  Zwimer  artf— (1)  the 
cheapness,  f^)  ^^  incombustibility  of  iion.  and  (3)  the  desire  to  keep 
up  with  the  progress  of  industry  and  science.  For  my  part,  I  opposed 
these  reasons  with  arguments  which  still  seem  to  me  sufficiently  coo- 
dusiTe.  but  which  I  cannot  now  indulge  myself  in  tranacnbiDg  at 
length ;  and  still  less  so.  because  they  seem  to  me  to  be  obrious  to  hot 
one  who  has  attended  at  all  seriously  to  such  questions.  As  to  the 
matter  of  expense,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  adfu- 
tage  of  iron  relatiTely  to  wood  is  in  no  way  considerable,  since  the  co&- 
struction  of  wooden  roofs  has  been  greatly  simplified ;  and  there  are 
still,  happily,  so  many  forests  along  the  Rhine.  The  combustibility  of 
wood  can  be  much  diminished,  if  not  entirely  cured,  by  known  chemioi 
processes ;  but,  anyhow,  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  is  and  will  remua 
covered  by  a  roof  framed  in  wood,  so  that  the  danger  in  question  will 
always  menace  the  edifice  on  that  side.  In  any  case,  iron  offers  a  moch 
more  serious  danger,  in  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  watch  the 
damage  caused,  little  by  little,  by  oxydation,  and  by  the  contiQiul 
movement  produced  by  the  successive  action  of  cold  and  of  heal.  Tltt 
bolts  become  insensibly  loosened,  &c.,  &c.  Difficult,  also,  as  it  is  to 
discover  the  defects,  which  insinuate  themselves  into  these  eonstnic- 
tions,  equally  difficult  is  it  to  remedy  them.  -  Neither  the  walls,  the 
sculptures,  nor  any  other  external  feature  situated  below  the  roof,  can 
be  placed  absolutely  beyond  the  action  of  that  yellowish  fluid,  which 
will  run  down  at  every  shower  of  rain.  Moreover,  wood,  owing  to  its 
greater  elasticity,  offers  a  more  effective  resistance  to  blasts  of  wind, 
and  to  shocks  of  every  kind ;  and,  besides,  the  weight  of  its  framing 
does  not  press,  like  that  of  iron,  on  isolated  points ;  but  it  can  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  wall  in  all  its  length.  Finally,  if  the  priocipfe  of 
"  progress  '*  is  invoked,  we  know,  by  experience,  how  dangerous  the 
charm  of  that  wdrd  is,  particularly  in  the  domain  of  Christian  ait 
The  end  in  view  is  the  present  question ;  and  upon  that  shoulddepeod 
the  direction  of  our  steps.  At  leasti  when  the  restoration  or  comple- 
tion of  a  monument  of  the  class  of  our  cathedral  is  in  question,  one 
ought  to  bring  to  bear  all  one's  disposable  modesty. 

These  objections,  which  I  have  only  been  able  to  sketch  out,  have  a 
double  importance  in  regard  to  the  central  tourelle.  That  will  become, 
at  best,  but  the  mask  of  a  tower  in  wood.  At  Amiens  there  is  so  ex* 
cellent  a  model ;  but  it  would  be  humiliating  oneself  too  mnch  to  go 
and  study  it !  It  is  a  fatality, — one  of  those  ironic  traits  of  history,— 
that  that  edifice,  which  is  the  most  glorious  representative  of  the  goldefl 
age  of  architecture,  must,  so  to  speak,  bend  the  knee  symbolically 
before  iron,  the  pivot  of  our  generation.  I  seriously  fear  that  the  ge- 
neration still  alive  will  see  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  mUitemnl  of 
M.  Zwirner ;  an  enUtement  still  more  incomprehensible,  becaose  his 
own  Gothic  (?)  church  of  ApoUinarisberg,  which  he  has  equally  en- 
riched with  balustrades  and  spires  in  cast  iron,  already  shows,  in  con- 
sequence of  these  additions,  signs  of  decay,  although  it  is  not  yet 
fipished  and  consecrated  (v.  upon  that  church*  and  the  processes  of  M. 
Zwimer,  my  article,  •'  L*art  et  I'arch^ologie  en  AUemagne,"  in  Didron's 
••  Annales,"  1849),     In  any  case,  it  aj)peaT8  to  me  that  the  qoestioo  is 
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Buffidendy  grave  to  be  tfaorooghly  sifted  and  eeriooalj  debated ;  and 
yet  M.  Zwimer  has  not  thon^t  good  to  answer  a  sinde  word  to  the 
abore-mentioned  objectbns. 

A.  RxtcAxKSPMBOxa. 


• . 


[We  need  hardly  express  to  our  distingmshed  cork-espondent  our 
acknowledgments,  for  calling  the  attention  of  English  ecclesiologists  to 
a  question  of  international  importance.   We  quite  agree  with  him  that, 
in  such  a  matter.  M.  Zwimer  ought  to  have  courted  free  discussion  and 
inquiry,  and  not  wrapped  himself  in  the  mantle  of  official  dignity.    In 
reference  to  the  subject  immediately  under  discussion,  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  general  question  of  the  applicability  of  iron  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  Christian  art,  and  the  success  likely  to  attend  M.  Zwirner's  ex- 
perimento  in  that  material  at  Cologne,  are  totally  distinct.     Upon  the 
former,  M.  de  Reichensperger's  views,  it  will  be  at  once  perceived,  are 
far  more  conservative  than  those  which  we  not  only  hold  in  theory,  but 
to  wbicfa  we  have,  as  far  as  our  influence  extended,  endeavoured  to 
give  practical  effect.     It  wiU  be  remembered  that,  at  our  annual  meet- 
ing, Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  disposed  of  the  dread  of  the  contraction  and  ex. 
paoaion  of  iron  affecting  the  stability  of  the  structure,  by  ttie  expe* 
rienoe  ci  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Paddington  station.    Again,  the 
partial  thrust  of  framing  in  that  material  can  be  counteracted  by  en- 
gineering ingenuity ;  while  the  risk  of  the  discolourations  of  rust  are 
i^l^et  by  galvanisbg  and  painting.     Finally,  the  advantage  of  incombus* 
lability  remains  great  and  clear.     Still,  however,  the  particular  ques- 
tion  remains  unsolved. — Is  M.  Zwimer  the  man  for  the  restoration. — 
the^  reformer,  strong  in  science  and  in  art.  who  can  be  trusted  with  such 
an  innovation  in  such  a  church  ?     M.  Reichensperger  clearly  says  he 
is  not ;  and  the  antecedent  experiment  at  ApoUinarisberg  augurs  badly 
for  the  gigantic  work  at  Cologne.     Rouen,  and  the  Beffroi  of  Ghent^ 
are  standing  monitions  against  bunglers  attempting  the  construetion  of 
epireii  in  the  material  which.,  of  all  others,  demands  tbe  most  delicate  . 
and  artistic  manipulation ;  and  a  manipulation,  moreover,  according  to 
the  method,  sm  generis,  in  which  iron  is  worked. — not  blindly  copied 
honx  stone,  any  more  than  from  woodwork!     The  roofing  of  the  cathe- 
dral is.  after  all,  mainly  a.  technical  question ;  but  in  the  tourelle  ard 
involved  sesthetic  advantages  which  may  be  won.  or  dangers  Which  may 
be  inourred,  of  a  magnitude  not  to.  be  exaggerated.     We  have  already 
expressed  our  regret  that,  M.  Zwimer  considered  that  the  stability  of 
the  cathedral  did  not  allow  the  grand  old  conception  of  the  centtral 
stone  s|ure  to  be  carried  into  effect.     We  took,  of  course,  for  granted 
that  the  architect's  fears  were  well  founded;  and  we  conclude  ihat  no 
man  can  have  a  second  opinion  upon  the  question  that,  however  ^eat 
the  loaa  of  that  feature  may  be,  it  would  be  unpardonable  rashness  to 
incnr  any  risk  as  to  the  stability  of  the  whole  residuary  stracture.    Hiit 
equally  do  we  say  that  this  matter  is  one  which  ought  to  be  most  ma- 
turely, dispassionately,  and  from  all  aides  weighfed.     Eminent  as  M: 
Zwimer  may  be.  the  present  Is  a  question  on  which  he  ought  rather  to 
solicit  dian  to  cold-shoulder  the  opinions  of  hil  most  distinguished 
brethren  at  home  and  abroad*    Finally,  if  the  suffrages  of  all.  or  the 
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mftjority.  ahould  unite  in  oanfinnalion  of  his  feaxB,  anid  a 
^nre  remain  the  only  poanble  expedient,  that  spire  ought  to  maik  ui 
epoch  in  metallic  art,  as  the  chorch  it  has  to  crown  msrks  an  epodim 
church  architecture.  Lightness,  richness,  playfulness,— ereiy  moit 
in  short,  that  metal  work,  and  that  alone,  can  display,  should  there  be 
found  in  the  highest  perfection  which  inventive  fancy  and  adestifie 
manipulation  can  combiue  to  produce :  otherwise  it  will  be  a  iailaie, 
and  as  a  £ulure,  a  disgrace  to  its  inventors,  and  an  eyesore  to  die 
building  it  caps.  The  consideration  then  remains  to  be  dedded,— Ib  or 
is  not  M.  Zwimer  the  man  for  the  situation  ?  As  M.  Reidieoqieigcr 
observes,  this  question  must  be  **  thoroughly  sifted  and  sexioody  de- 
bated.*'—Bn.] 


RBSTORATION  AND  DBSBCRATION  IN  BELOIUU. 

A  ftAsrr  tour  through  several  of  the  principal  cities  of  Flandere  and 

Belgian  Brabant,  has  enabled  us  to  pick  up  a  few  notices  of  the  rnto- 

rations.  and  one  or  two,  we  are  sorry  to  add,  of  the  deaecntiaos 

which  have  taken  place  in  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Bd^m 

within  the  last  lew  years.     We  were  not  able   to  enter  into  tk 

question  of  new  churches  except  in  a  single  instance,  and  so  we  most 

beg  our  readers  not  to  take  our  silence  on  this  point  as  a  proof  d 

inactivity  on  the  part  of  Belgian  church  builders.     The  one  new 

church  which  we  saw  will  be  described  in  its  specific  portioa  of 

our  journal.    Crossing  as  we  did  to  Ostend,  we  made  of  cooise  ov 

first  stoppage  at  Bruges.     In  the  larger  churches  of  that  old  citf 

there  were  no  signs  of  restoration  as  yet  beyond   Mr.  Cbastidf^ 

incongruous  termination  of  the  cathedral  tower,  *  and  die  oosifk* 

tion  of  the  spirt  of  Notre  Dame,  which  is  now  in  progress,  tk 

old  portion  bemg  enveloped  in  scaffolding  towards  that  object    The 

exterior  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  is  likewise  undergoing  considmUe  lept- 

ration ;  but  it  is  in  the  little  chapel  of  S.  Basil  or  the  S.  Saag  ^ 

the  hand  of  the  restorer  has  been  most  conspicuous.     The  chsmuBS 

winding  staircase,  of  the  most  attractive  Flamboyant,  with  its  ribi  of 

stone,  and  vault  of  brick,  conducting  to  the  upper  chi^iel,  is  now  in* 

condition  of  perfect  repair,  while  its  openings,  glazed  with  large  ihcets 

of  plate  glass,  leave  the  view  wholly  uninterrupted.     Intenislly*  ^ 

chancel  has  been  richly  polychromated  in  diapered  patterns  sad  vi^ 

symbols ;  the  east  end,  which  is  destitute  of  windows,  bong  ookwed 

up  to  the  vault,  and  the  side  walls  up  to  the  window  nBs.    The 

architect  under  whose  direction  the  work  wss  carried  out  was  M* 

Van  de  Watten,  the  painter  M.  Blondel.     Something  more  than  diiptf 

would  have  been  satisfactory  at  the  east  end ;  nevertheless  tlic  ^^ 

effect,  riewed  as  a  piece  of  coloration,  is  extremely  satisfadory.  tod 

the  painting  of  the  vault,  both  of  chancel  and  nave,  contribotet  to  tbe 

richness  of  the  effect ;  for  in  this  instance  the  everlasting  blue  grooB^ 

and  gold  stars  are  diversified  by  rich  borders  and  symbotic  ccotrei.  «> 
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that  tbey  produce  an  agreeable  and  even  original  enBembU,  The 
painted  glass  by  M.  Ploes,  of  Mechlin,  refuresenting  figures  nnder 
canopies,  is  much  inferior,  being  theatrical  in  effect,  and  considerably 
over-shaded.  The  white  and  gold  Louis  XV.  altar  is  still  allowed  to  dis- 
figure the  east  end  in  most  unpleasant  contrast  to  the  remaining  work. 
In  the  south  aisle-like  chapel^  a  huge  throne  in  Pointed  work  has  been 
pot  up  in  oak,  for  the  exposition  of  the  supposed  relic  of  the  Holy 
Blood.  Hie  under  ehapel  still  remains  untouched  in  its  grim  and 
desolate  antiquity. 

At  Ghent  we  are  sorry  to  have  to  record  an  act  of  great  and  most 

regrettable  desecration.    Three  years  ago  the  old  Dominican  church, 

famous  among  ecdesiologists  for  its  plan,  consisting  of  a  large  aislelesi 

ball,  with  chapels  between  the  internal  buttresses,  was  still  in  use ; 

now  it  has  been  deserted,  and  actually  aenres  as  a  warehouse  for  coals. 

We  were  with  great  difficulty  able  to  get  a  peep  into  the  interior  by 

climbing  the  roof  of  one  of  the  parasitical  houses  which  hang  on  to 

its  walls,  and  then  from  the  gutter  looking  through  a  pane  of  one  of 

the  windows  which  happened  to  be  open.     It  is  very  discreditable  to  a 

goyemment  like  that  of  Belgium,  which  professes  particular  zeal  for 

the  preservation  of  national  antiquities,  to  permit  a  building  of  such 

high  architectural  interest — to  quote  no  other  motive — ^thus  to  be 

abandoned  and  misused.     Its  demolition  is  but  the  proximate  next 

step.     The  new  Dominican  church  is  in  Pointed,  whether  good  or  bad 

we  could  not  ascertain.     We  have  no  restoration  at  Ghent  to  note 

in  counterpoise,  except  the  completion    of    the  Beffroi,  according 

indeed  to  the  original  design  (g^ven  in  Mr.  Fergus8on*s  "  Handbook'*) 

but  executed  in  iron  painted  stone  colour.    It  would  have  been  better 

to  have  left  the  quiet  old  spire  than  to  have  set  to  work  in  such  a 

cockney  fashion.     S.  Michel  was  being  re- whitened,  and  was  of  course 

in  a  prodigious  mess.    The  vault  was  tinted  a  light  domestic  blue,  we 

conclude  under  the  notion  that  it  gave  "  aerial  effect."     Some  very 

poor  stalls  have  been  placed  to  the  north  of  the  choir  of  S.  Nicola^ 

too  near  the  altar,  and  the  like  will  we  conclude  be  erected  to  the 

south  to  replace  the  dining-room  chairs  and  tables  which  so  much 

struck  Mr.  Webb  in  his  Continental  Ecclesiology. 

The  works  at  Mechlin  cathedral  are  still  in  progress.    Externally  a 
considerable  amount  of  reparation  has  been  effected.     Inside,  the  choir 
has  recently  been  fenced  to  the  west  by  a  high  screen  of  Pointed  design, 
in  place  of  the  former  low  one  of  an  Italian  pattern,  and  we  can  safely 
say  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  made  such  an  alteration  with  less  ad- 
vantage to  the  building.     The  material  is  wood  painted  white,  and  the 
design  is  infinitely  flimsy,  not  even  compassing  a  horizontal  cresting, 
nor  any  saperstructure  to  preserve  continuity  when  the  gates  (mere 
strips  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  remaining  work)  are  open  ;  gold  and 
colour  would  of  course  pro  tattio  improve  tiiis  affair,  but  it  can  never 
be  any  thing  but  very  bad.    We  were  particularly  sorry  to  see  the 
foundations   of  an  organ-gallery  ''en  Gothique"  laid  in  the  tower; 
thus  the  cathedral  will  be  robbed  of  so  much  length,  and  the  unique 
and  fine  effect  of  the  tower-space  being  open  be  entirely  destroyed, 
llie  best  new  thing  in  the  church  is  the  painted  glass  with  which  the 
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apae-derestoiy  is  fiUed.  We  4o  not  meiui  tiiat  it  is  very  good,  bat  it 
bas  Dot  the  pouCtYe  fiMiltft  of  OTetdiading  and  violent  attitades.  it 
represents  saints  under  canOpies»  and  has  ^e  general  effect  of  tbe 
similar  figures  which  Mr.  Wnlei  places  in  Middle  and  Third-Pointed 
churches,  which  have  not  called  for,  or  not  secured,  peculisr  exertiou 
on  his  part  The  artist  is  M.  Ploes,  who  has  likewise  contrilrated  the 
painted  glass  to  the  chi^l  of  the  miraculous  Virgia  in  the  north  naw* 
aisle,  in  that  landscape  style  which  now.  as  in  olden  times,  seems  t» 
have  so  great  a  charm  to  the  Flemish  mind.  This  mirscnlons  pidve 
is  one  of  those  black  Byaantine  efBlgies,  which  appear  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  have  had  a  strong  weird  fiueination  whenever  they  bsfipesid 
to  stray  to  western  lands.  A  Pointed  altar  in  wood  by  M.  Ten|di 
adorns  the  same  chapel.  It  is  not  a  little  overdone.  The  centre  xm 
in  a  lofty  pediment  flanked  by  two  narrow  tall  niches,  and  in  esdi  t 
different  statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,-— one  of  them  representiog  btf 
in  the  most  neo*Roman  taste,  physically  perforated  by  the  swvd  ft 
affliction. 

The  exterior  of  that  fine  church,  Ste.  Ghidole  (more  property  SS. 
Michel  et  Ghidole),  at  Brussels,  has  been  nearly  disencambeied  of 
the  houses  which  used  to  clmg  to  it,  and  tiie  rest  are  dooned. 
The  stonework  is  being  carefully  restored,  and  .figures  replsoed  is 
the  niches.  Tlw  south  transit  and  west  front  have  beea  com- 
pleted, and  oonsiderable  prb^ress  made  all  round  the  boilding.  A 
new  flight  of  steps  is  to  be  added  to  the  west  end ;  those  now  a  ok 
being  <uily  temporary.  Inside,  the  chief  restoratioiis  have  been  mde 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Miraculous  Wafsr,  to  the  north  of  the  dioir.  ^ 
five  fine  windows  of  the  last  style,  which  were  given  to  this  cbordi  bf 
the  sisters  and  brother  of  Chsries  V.,  and  containing  their  portrM 
have  been  cleaned  and  restored  by  M.  Capronnier,  of  Brassds,  vbo^ 
as  it  will  he  recollected,  made  a  fiavourable  debut  in  London  at  the 
Exhibition  of  1851 ;  and  the  sixth  window,  that  over  the  sltsr,^ 
been  filled  with  glass '  by  the  same  artist  designed  by  M.  Nm* 
representing  the  Adoration  of  the  BleSsed  Sacrament.  AdmittiBg 
(which,  of  course,  we  do  not  willingly  do)  the  landscape  style,  «e  ctt 
compliment  him  on  the  'success  \iiJdi  whidi  he  has  imitated  the  dd 
examples..  This  window  is  a  remarkable  oontrast  to  his  eariicst  voib 
ia  .the  choir  procession  path,  also  from  the  pencil  of  M.  Nafts,— this 
which,  as  Mr.  Webb  tnily  observes,  *'  nothing  can  be  worse."  ^ 
altar  of  the  same  chapel  has  been  carved  by  M.  Goyen,  so  the  wry 
intelligent  Suisse  told  us,  wlule  the  Brussels  Guide  nttribntei  it  >» 
M.  Geerts.  The  design,  which  is  in  oak,  is  most  elaborate — too  ancb 
so,  perhaps,  lor  good  taste,  but  sttU  ekimuig  admiration  from  iti  n^b- 
u^ss.  We  may  here,  once  for  all,  note,  that  in  all  the  Belgian  altus  d 
revived  Pointed  which  we  have  seen,  the  notions  both  of  stone  ki  the 
entire  mensa  and  of  vesting  seem  wholly  exploded,  while  die  gn*^ 
elaboration  is  reserved  for  tibe  manipulation  of  the  table  itself  and  of  it> 
9onstroctive  front.  In  the  present  instance  the  space  bdow  the  laeais 
is  filled  with  groups  in  high  relief,  architecturally  framed ;  while  tbc 
reredos,  full  of  statuary,  and  of  laige  dimensions,  rises  into  a  pedinnt 
surmounted  by  a  cross.     The  attempt  has  been  made  to  veil  tke  dit- 
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aonaoee  of  the  ciicolar  Italian  chapel  with  the  bad  taste  of  a  former  age^ 
Btuck  on  at  the  east  end  of  the  church*  by  filling  all  ita  windows  with 
M.  Capronnier's  glass.  Painted  glass  fills  all  the  windows  of  the  apse 
cierB8tor]r»  and  the  same  artist  haa  restored  the  large  windows  of  the  tran* 
sqit.  .  Those. in  the  south  choir  chapels  are  not  yet  touched :  we  need 
hardly  remind  our  readeis  that  these  chapels  are  of  a  vast  height,  and 
considerable  length,  so  aa  almost  to  entitle  the  church  to  be  described 
as  "parallel  triapsal.*'  It  has  been,  determined  to  carry  through  the 
decoration  of  the  nave  with  painted  glaas,  and  one  window,  we  believe, 
will  shortly  be  fixed.  The  magnificent  spire  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  has 
been  completely  restored,  and  the  stonework  now  accordingly  shows 
its  original  richness  of  detail ;  though  as  yet  it  is  much  too  white  in  its 
colottr  to  satisfy  the  mind  that  it  is  really  the  world*famotts  steeple  of 
Broflsds.- 

Antwerp  cathedral  still  suffers  from  the  stifling  encumbrance  of  the 
numerous  wretched  houses  which  have  grown  up  against  it.  Inside,  a 
portion  of  the  stalla — the  eastern  half  of  the  southern  range — ^have  re* 
ceived  their  final  completion,  by  the  hand  of  the  late  M.  Oeerts,  of 
elaborate  and  beautifully  executed  groups  of  figures  in  each  stall; 
not'  in  the  pediments,  but  just  above  the  seat  itself,  at  the  springing 
of  the  upper  work ;  and  of  numerous  statues,  dividing  each  successive 
portion  of  the  desks  into  its  respective  stall-space.  The  addition  of 
this  rich  and  copious  imagery  takes  away  the  starved  appearance  which 
might  be  predicated  of  the  a  tall*  work  in  its  unadorned  condition.  The 
gruupe  and  statues  for  the  remaining  divisions  are  in  hand,  and  when 
the  stalls  work  is*  finished,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  ex- 
isting monuments  of  the  revival  of  mediaeval  art.  A  painted  modeL 
full-sized,  was  set  up  when  we  visited  the  cathedral,  of  an  internal 
wooden  portal,  in  the  north  transept.  It  will  be  so  large,  we  fear*  as, 
in  spite  of  its  richness,  to  diminish  the  scale  of  that  portion  of  the 
church.  The  corresponding  one  in  the  south  transept  is  in  actual  pro- 
gress, but  not  advanced  sufficiently  for  criticism  :  we  apprehend,  how- 
ever,  that  it  will  be  open  to  the  same  objection.  A  transparency  model 
of  a  painted  window,  of  the  landscape  style,  is  also  on  trial  in  the  north 
nave-«isle»  including  the  restoration  of  the  tracery,  which  has  perished. 
A  statue,  painted  and  gilt,  of  S.  Barbara,  under  a  Pointed  canopy,  has 
been  placed  in  a  chapel  of  the  apse,  but  is  not  very  successful.  The 
same  chapel  includes  a  large  space  of  mural  polychrome  surrounding 
a  monument.  We  observed,  in  another  of  these  chapeb,  the  model  of 
a  Pointed  wooden  altar,  to  be  set  up  in  honour  of  S.  Luke  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Artists.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  now  a/at7  accoinp/t  in  Belgium, 
that  hereafter,  the  new  fittings  of  ancient  churches  should  be  executed 
in  Pointed. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  that  the  ci-devant  Dominican  church  of  8. 
Paul,  in  the  same  city,  is  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  Renaissance  stalls* 
•Formerly  there  was  a  jub^  with  returned,  stalls,  but  these  were  pulled 
down  and  sold  not  many  years  ago.  Since  that  time  the  spaces  north  and 
south  against  which  this  pile  abutted  (the  choir  being  destitute  of  usles) 
stood  bare.  Now,  these  are  being  clothed  with  most  elaborate  portals, 
following  the  nwtif  of  the  old  carving,  (leading  to  the  sacristies.)  which 
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continue  the  line  of  aumptnous  woodwork  westward  to  tha  cfbcnr-ixdi. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  aathorities  did  not  dare  to  restore  the  aereen,  whidi 
need  not,  of  course,  artistically — as  ritually  it  advantageoualy  should 
not — be  solid.  Mr.  Webb,  we  obserre,  states  that  the  naTe-sisks 
have  no  windows ;  now,  those  to  the  south  have  them.  But  as  the 
stonework  looks  rather  new,  they  have  perhaps  been  re-opeaed  nnoe 
the  date  of  his  visit.  These  windows  appear  full  of  psdatied  glass,  ia 
an  interior  of  the  church  by  P.  Neds,  in  the  Museum  at  Amsterdam. 
On  the  other  side  there  are,  as  at  present,  no  windows  in  the  north  aisle, 
but  a  row  of  pictures  is  hung  over  the  panelling.  The  clerestory  sad 
apse  windows  are  drawn  in  this  picture  devoid  of  coloured  glass.  Tbe 
jub^  is  solid,  with  altars  on  either  side  of  the  entrance,  and  is  ear* 
mounted  by  the  rood  with  S.  Mary  and  S.  John. 

The  nave  of  that  grand  church,  8.  Jacques,  contains  aoine 
windows  by  M.  Ploes ;  that  lately  put  up  showing  a  marked  improve- 
ment over  his  earliest  attempts.  We  believe  the  series  will  be  ooo- 
tinued.  A  more  questionable  work  is  the  completion,  in  this  chorch, 
of  the  statues  of  the  Apostles,  standing  upon  pedestals  on  the  ground 
story.  Fine  as  the  series  may  be  in  a  sculptor's  eyes,  it  does  not  coa- 
tribute  to  maintaining  the  Pointed  character  of  the  structure • 

The  west  front  of  the  Jesuits'  Church  at  Antwerp,  of  very  rich  Re- 
nsissance,  commonly,  but  erroneously,  attributed  to  the  pencil  of 
Rubens, — ^that  Magnus  Apollo  of  the  city, — is  in  process  of  a  very 
careful  and  complete  restoration. 

The  aisle  windows  of  the  large  Pointed  church  of  S.  Andr^  contain 
tracery,  the  stonework  of  which  is  new  and  white ;  but  whether  re* 
stored  from  absolute  destruction,  or  merely  dilajnchition,  we  do  not 
know.  The  clerestory  is  still  destitute  of  tracery.  In  the  chapel  north 
of  the  choir  is  a  very  bad  memorial  window,  bearing  date  ten  yean 
back. 

As  desecration  forms  a  portion  of  our  subject»  we  may  allowably  re- 
produce an  affiche  which  we  found  stuck  up  over  an  alms-box  agaiost 
a  chapel  in  the  south  aisle  of  N6tre  Dame  de  la  Chapelle  at  Brussels, 
containing  a  crowned  image  of  S.  Mary,  bearbg  our  Blessed  Loaa, 
also  crowned — both  of  that  tawdry,  doll  type,  with  the  hideous  dd 
Spanish  court  dress,  which  finds  such  favour  in  churches  whose  pictures 
range  from  Van  Eyk  and  Hemling  to  Rubens  and  Van  Dyck. 

^'  [Poicr  Robe  ef]^  powr  Manteau  tlaT.  8te.  Vierge. 

*'  Pour  voir  se  reslizer  le  detir  general  que  I'image  mirsculeuse  de  N.  D.  de 
Misericorde  soit  om^  d*UD  riche  Manteau  brod^  en  or,  pour  le  moy  de  Mti» 
1857»  tout  les  fideles  lont  pri^  de  deposer  ici  oe  fut  ee  que  roffirsode  Is  plst 
minime,  sfin  que  personne  ne  soit  ezdu  des  merites  d'une  si  ezeeliente 
oeuvre. 

"  Fris,  Cnr^  de  la  Chapelle." 

The  crowns  which  the  images  wore  were  of  silver,  but  we  were 
shown  in  the  sacristy  those  reserved  for  their  days  of  special  apparel : 

'  The  three  first  words  have  a  line  drawn  throogh  them,  the  articles  required 
hsTing,  as  our  guide  informed  us,  been  procored. 
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that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  of  real  gold»  with  a  cross  of  precious 
stones,  given  to  it  by  the  late  Queen  of  the  Belgians ;  having  cost,  ex* 
elusive  of  this  cross  and  of  some  other  jewels,  £1,000,  raised  by 
the  peculiarly  religious  and  moral  method  of  a  lottery ;  while  the  crown 
of  the  Sjlvxoua  was  of  silver  gUt. 

-  We  noticed,  when  we  were  in  Belgium,  (the  end  of  July^)  that 
most  of  the  churches  were  occupied  by  a  popular  cultus  of  S.  Anne, 
whose  statue  (of  the  doll  type),  sometimes  represented  as  teaching 
S.  Mary  to  read,  was  upreared  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  on  the  pe- 
destal of,  and  after  the  fashion  of  the  month  of  May  image.  Whether 
this  worship  of  S.  Anne  is  a  novelty  or  not,  we  cannot  tell.  The 
churches  were  stuck  over  with  recommendatory  affiche$.  The  co- 
existence of  such  observances  with  the  symptoms  of  revived 'art  are  sad 
and  humiliating.  How  far  is  the  one  for  gentlefolks,  the  other  for  the 
? 
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TON'S  TOMB. 

Symptoms  of  amelioration  are  beginning  to  show  themselves  in  the 
choir  of  S.  Paul's  Cathedral,  contemporaneously  with  the  erection  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  tomb,  and  under  the  care  of  the  same  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Penrose.    As  yet  little  has  been  done  beyond  the  repolishing 
of  the  marble  panels  with  which  the  sanctuary  is  encrusted,  and  the 
laying  that  portion  of  the  church  with  a  pavement  of  coloured  marbles 
in  place  of  its  antecedent  wooden  flooring.    The  stone  has,  however, 
been  set  rolling,  and  we  trust  and  believe  that  a  great  deal  will  yet  be 
accomplished  in  a  church  which,  albeit  not  of  that  architecture  which 
is  the  best  suited  to  Christian  worship,  is  yet  capable  of  being  made  to 
a  high  degree  grand  and  religious.     Colour  is,  of  course,  the  great 
desideratum,  and  Mr.  Penrose  most  judiciously  wishes  to  make  it  as  fair 
as  possible  constructional — ^reworking  existing  portions  of  the  building 
in  various  coloured  marbles — an  expedient  both  bold  and  laudable.  The 
restoration  of  Thomhill's  grisaille  paintings  in  the  dome,  by  Mr.  Parris, 
is  curious  as  an  archaeological  work ;  and  they  look,  of  course,  much 
better  than  in  their  old  dii^  condition.    Still  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
some  more  rich  method  of  decoration  had  not  in  the  first  instance  been 
cdiosen  for  this  most  important  portion  of  the  cathedral. 

Bat  it  is  in  the  crypt  that  the  greatest  activity  is  being  manifested 
in  pr^iaring  the  great  Duke's  resting-place,  combined  witi^  the  further 
adornment  of  that  of  the  brave  but  far  inferior  hero  Nelson.  Unforta* 
nately  the  place  of  the  latter's  sepulture  had  usurped  the  central  point 
of  the  crypt,  which  was  assigned  to  him  in  the  fervour  of  Thifalgar,  when 
n&ea  little  tiiought  what  grander  deeds  and  more  exalted  career  were 
then  ripening  to  consummation.  However,  just  to  the  east  of  the 
Nelson  chamber  in  the  crypt  stands  another  chamber  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated to  Wellington.  In  the  centre  the  tomb  is  being  raised-^-a  huge 
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plinth  of  grejgnmte,  on  which  will  be  placed  thAtaroophagufts  wlddhis 
actually  to  contain  the  body — and  not,  like  Nelson's,  to  be  a  mere  aeper* 
imposed  oraament.  l*he  sareophagns  ia  being  woiked  in  Comwak  of 
the  pink  granite  of  that  country.  The  aspect  of  the  whole  will  be 
stem  and  majestic,  though  wanting  in  that  feeling  which  nothing  bot 
the  mediflsval  tomb  with  its  recumbent  effigy  end  superimposed  crosi 
can  give.  Round  the  tomb  will  stand  huge  gas  standarda  of  red  Peter' 
head  granite,  of  which  the  effect  promises  to  be^  very  good.  The 
flooring  of  this  chamber  is  to  be  of  Mr.  Minton'a  tiles,  which  have 
likewise  been  laid  round  that  of  Nelson,  the  level  of  whiob  has  beea 
sunk.    Pardoses  of  iron  will  guard  Che  endoswre. 

While  the  actual  tomb  of  the  Duke  was  thus  being  reverently  sad 
quietly  cared  for,  public  attention  has  till  lately  been  kept  on  die  nek 
by  the  pretensions  of  Baron  Marochetti  to  inflict  on  the  chordi  above  a 
monument  of  monstrous  dimensions,  in  which  bad  taste  promised  to 
flaunt  in  the  most  gigantic  proportions.    This  production  has  been  lo 
well  handled  elsewhere  that  we  ahould  not  have  pretended  to  describe 
it  again,  even  if  it  were  still  on  the  cards.    It  is  sufficient  to  obserre 
that  it  was  obnoxious  to  every  charge  of  irreverence  and  far-fetched 
allegory  of  which  the  most  o«^  production  of  the  18th  century  can  be 
guilty.    But  happily  for  art»  fox  the  great  Duke's  memory,  nay,  for  the 
cause  of  religion  itself,  mole  ruit  sua.   When  we  least  anticipated  soch  s 
windfidl,  we  have  been  informed  that  the  monument  is  lo  be  tbrowa 
open  to  a   universal   oompetitiQU,  with  very   liberal  prizes,  ample 
time,  and  the  conceded  use  of  aU  aaaterialfr-^-marhle,  metal,  mossiCr 
&o.  which  can  combine  to  produce  an  artistic  and  polyGhnunatic  effect. 
This  announcement  would  be  to  us  a  source  of  nnqaized  pleasore, 
were  it  not  for  the  consideniktioa  that,  however  beautiful  as  a  work 
of  art  the  auccessfiil  competition  may  be^  there  is  more  than  a  pioba* 
bility  that. it  wili  not  adeqoatdy  fulfil  .the  conditionaof  i^  Christiaa  aso- 
nument  in  a  Christian  church*  Of  course,  destined  asit  is  fior  S.  (Wtt 
the  adoption  of  any  form  of  Pointed  art  ia  quite  out  of  the  queation :  and 
so,  that  great  example  of  the  beautiful  and  religions,  the  typal  monn* 
ment  of  the  middle  ages,-  cannot  be  ^reproduced.    But  .even  in  ^ 
classical  forms,  a  Christian  idea  may  4>e  embodied  just  as  eanly  ss  s 
Pkigan  one.   To  be  aure  the  antecedent  monuments  in  S.  Paul's  all  sho v 
Paganism  in  rarious  phases  of  iireverence,  but  when  they  were  wade, 
our  sculptors  knew  no  better;  now,  howev»,  the  very  edectidsni  ef 
onr  times,  if  no  higher  feeling,  widens  the  soope  of  possible  art  •  We 
earnestly,  therefore,  trust  that^  among  the  designs  exhibited,  menj  ^ 
embody  the  fact  that  the- monument  ia  that  of  a  good  man  eind  a  Cbiii* 
tian,  not  less  than  of  a  hero  and  a  statesman ;  and  that  ita  phice  i»  * 
church,  and  not  a  Walhalla.    We  trust  •  that  even  those  whow  stoditf 
and  taste  would  lead  theoa  to  prefer  >the  more  apiritual  forma  of  pn^ 
Christian  art,  will  yet  'f  acoept  the  situation,"  and  throw  the  rssolts  o' 
their  training  into  clothing. classical  shapes- wkh  feelinga  unknown  to 
Greece  and  Rome*  .  Still  mom  fervently  do  we  hope  that  iqkhb  ike 
artist  of  one  of  such  designs  may  devolve  the  honour  of  executing  >^ 
in  impeririiable  material. 
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OuK  readers  are  aware  that  in  the  coarse  of  last  year  a  parish  meeting 
was  held  in  the  vestry-room  of  S.  Bartholomew's  (a  first-floor  con- 
structed in  the  south  transept),  to  which  several  members  of  our 
society  were  invited.    The  object  in  view  was  to  inaugurate  a  move- 
moit  for  the  restoration  of  the  church ;  and.  after  a  moderate  dis« 
cussion,  resolutions  were  at  length  carried  unanimously  in  favour  of 
this  proposal.    A  great  step  seemed  thus  gained  by  the  united  acqui- 
escence of  the  parishioners ;  but,  unfortunately,  an  impression  pre- 
vailed among  them,  that  they  were  not  to  be  expect^  themselves 
to  contribute  in  any  material  degree ;  but  that  sufficient  extraneous 
aid  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  to  accomplish  the  work  to  their 
hands. .   The  more  wealthy  and  willing  inhabitants  indeed  waited  to 
see  what  the  incumbent  would  do ;  the   incumbent,  what  opulent 
and  liberal  patrons  of  church  art  would  offer;   the  many,  for  an 
earnest   call,   and  an    earnest   of    zeal,   from  the  authorized  repre* 
sentatives  of  the  parish  ;  and,  after  si  pause  of  unsatisfied  expectation, 
the  undertaking,  in  some  respects  so  auspiciously  beg  an, seemed  sink- 
ing Into  the  oblivion  of  abortive  projects.     Meanwhile,  Mr.  Slater  has 
quietly   made  his  survey  of  the  building,   examined  its  condition, 
studied   its  requirements,  and  now  laid   before  our  society,  as  the 
result,  his  plan  for  the  restoration,  which  we  regard  with  particular 
interest. 

One  of  the  most  imperative  of  the  works  is  literally  to  disinter  the 
fabric,  which  is,  in  some  places,  buried  nearly  nine  feet  deep  in  soU 
externally ;  while,  within,  a  less  amount  of  accumulation  has  simply 
raised  the  pavement  throughout,  overlaid  the  plinths  and  bases  of  the 
piers,  and  of  course  altered  their  proportions  in  consequence.  Next» 
in  order,  is  the  substantial  repairs  of  the  remaining  edifice,  (which  now 
comprises,  as  is  generally  known,  a  Romanesque  choir  with  aisles, 
transept,  and  one  bay  of  nave  with  aisles ;)  guarding  against  further 
increase  in  the  serious  settlements,  which  are  apparent  in  more  than 
one  situation ;  and  reinstating  the  roof  in  a  sound  condition,  which,  at 
our  last  visit,  was  permitting  the  rain  to  saturate  the  floor  of  an 
unlucky  pew  near  the  altar. 

The  most  important  artistic  feature  in  Mr.  Slater*s  plan  is  the 
removal  of  the  present  east  walls,  and  substitution  of  the  original 
semicircular  apse  opening  to  the  aisle  beyond.  The  space  which  the 
apse  formerly  occupied  is  now  encroached  upon  by  the  upper  work- 
rooms of  a  fringe  manufactory,  beneath  which  and  behind  the  modem 
reredos,  the  stout  cylinders  of  masonry  supporting  stilted  semicircular 
arches  are  nearly  perfect.  How  beautifully  must  these  noble  columns 
once  have  grouped  around  the  altar. — symbols  of  spiritual  pillars  in  the 
temple  of  God  linked  together,  as  by  moulded  architraves,  in  perpetual 
communion  I 

The   clerestory  range  of  naked   pointed  windows  are,  of  course, 
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designed  agun  to  receive  appropriate  tracery,  the  umpk  type  for 
wbidi  IB  afforded  by  that  of  the  couple  still  remaining  unintttilated 
orer  the  naTe-bay. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  interior  masonry  and  nnltiog 
of  the  aisles  are  to  be  cleaned  and  made  good,  the  honey«comb  of 
wooden  walls,  pews  and  gallery,  polpit  and  desk,  to  give  place  to 
comelier  fittings,  and  a  roof  more  in  harmony  with  the  stnictare,  to  be 
erected.  To  determine  the  most  eligible  form  for  the  latter  is  soae- 
what  difficult.  It  appears,  from  the  architect's  report,  that  the  outwud 
thrust  of  a  vaulted  or  open  timber-roof,  without  ties,  would  put  the 
stability  of  these  ancient  walls  in  jeopardy.  Mr.  Slater  has,  tberefoR. 
folt  obliged  to  introduce  a  series  of  tie-beams,  which  are  unsightly. 
and  mar  the  effisct  of  the  arched  cieling's  apeidal  termination. 

We  should  have  thought  that  a  groined  cieBng  of  wood  might  hive 
been  so  skilfully  contrii^.  that  the  central  line  of  the  vault  riieold 
scarcely  exceed  in  elevation  the  level  of  the  proposed  tie-beam,  which 
might  equally,  in  that  case,  be  retained  above  if  necessary.  We 
would  urge  this  recommendation  for  carefdl  study  ;  though  infoKin^* 
as  it  does,  a  question  of  construction,  we  express  our  strong  predi* 
lection  in  the  matter  with  deference. 

On  the  whole,  we  shall  most  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Slater  on  the 
realization  of  his  plan  for  the  restoration  of  this  grand  old  cboich. 
We  would,  in  conclusion,  earnestly  plead  with  those,  who,  as  gosrdiaBS 
of  the  fabric,  are  naturslly  looked  to  for  example,  to  take  the  M 
practical  steps  in  this  great  work  in  a  generous  and  hopeful  ipint, 
relying  that  any  sacrifices  of  their  own,  once  made,  will  be  heartily  lod 
liberally  responded  to.  One  instalment  of  what  is  proposed,  veil 
executed  by  a  fair  proportion  of  local  effort,  would  prove  the  strongest 
incentive  to  contributors  unconnected  with  the  neighbourhood ;  vbOe, 
if  the  present  opportunity  be  let  slip,  deep  will,  at  no  distant  dty,  he 
the  regret,  not  unmingled  with  indignation,  that  so  noble  a  relic  of  the 
past  should  be  lost  to  the  foture, — not  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  to 
endowment,  its  remote  isolation  from  the  dwellings  of  the  weskby  vai 
bountiful,  or  the  absence  of  sympathy  in  the  now-contemplated  resto- 
ration,— but  because  that  animating  spirit  of  personal  exertion  and 
sacrifice,  which  in  the  humblest  villages  of  the  land  may  he  dtily  kci 
evoking  successfolly  the  interest  and  alms  of  the  fisiUiful,  in  tiie  cestre 
of  this  rich  city  of  abundance  foiled. 


THE  MEMORIAL  CHURCH  AT  CONSTANTINOPLB. 

Thb  programme  of  the  universal  competition  for  the  Memorisl  Chnrch 
at  Constantinople  which  we  gave  at  lenglh  in  our  last  nnmher,  hi» 
since  then  been  the  subject  of  considerable  criticism  in  a  contemponiy 
journal.  We  need  not  enter  now  into  the  general  question  of  the 
expediency  of  competition.  We  gave  our  opinion  on  this  sobjcct  i^ 
our  last  number.     And  every  one  must  see  that  in  a  case  li^  this* 
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•where  a  work  of  such  wide-spread  public  interest  b  to  be  carried  into 
execution  by  a  mixed  committee,  no  other  plan  for  choosing  the  best 
architect  could  be  adopted  than  an  open  competition,  under  carefuHy 
defined  conditions,  with  adequate  prizes,  and,  above  all,  with  a  com- 
petent jury  composed  of  eminent  persons  who  should  be  above  all 
suspicion  of  jobbing  or  favouritism*  All  these  particulars  are  satis- 
factorily provided  for  in  the  Constantinople  scheme :  and  it  is  worse 
than  idle  for  any  one  to  complain  of  the  principle  of  competition  in 
this  instance  who  is  not  prepared  to  suggest  some  other  way  by  which 
the  Memorial  Church  Committee,  being  what  it  is,  could  with  equal 
aatisfaction  to  the  architectural  profession  as  well  as  to  the  public 
in  general,  have  selected  the  recipient  of  their  commission.  What 
load  complaints  we  should  have  heard  of  favouritism,  and  of  mo- 
nopoly, and  of  injustice  to  rising  talent,  if  any  one  of  our  more 
eminent  church  architects  had  been  nominated  to  the  work  by  the 
dedaion  of  the  executive  committee ! 

Dismissing  therefore  this  question,  we  turn  to  some  of  the  specific 
objections  raised  in  some  quarters  to  the  conditions  of  competition. 
With  certain  of  these  objections  we  ourselves  concur.     We  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  a  dome,  for  instance,  should  have  been  prohibited  : 
and  we  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the  express  exclusion  of  any 
anthropomorphic  representation  is  a  grave  error,  as  well  on  theological, 
as  on  artistic,  grounds.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  urged  with 
much  force  by  the  originators  of  the  programme,  that  the  limited  sum 
of  money  at  their  command  made  it  expedient  to  restrict  the  com- 
peting designs  to  the  mere  fabric  of  the  building,  leaving  its  orna- 
mentation (as  they  express  it)  by  "  the  substitution  or  addition  of 
more  expensive  fittings"  "  to  the  munificence  of  individuals  who  may 
desire  to  present  them  as  special  memorials."     It  is  more  important  in 
the  present  case  to  secure  an  imposing  architectural  composition  which 
may  hereafter  receive  varied  enrichment,  than  to  exhaust  the  money 
already  collected  in  an   ornate  building  of  insufficient  dignity  and 
dimensions.     That  the  sum  at  their  disposal  does  not  exceed  ^20,000 
is  no  fault  of  the  committee  :  and  it  is  fair  to  remark,  as  one  argument 
in  favour  of  those  who  have  excluded  the  typical  feature  of  Byzantine 
architecture,  that  this  amount  would  go  but  a  little  way  in  rivalling 
the  dome  of  S.  Sophia,  or  indeed  many  of  the  Mahometan  domes  that 
abound  in  Constantinople. 

It  is  a  more  reasonable  objection  to  say  that  competition  is  impos- 
sible, where  not  only  have  the  invited  competitors  not  seen  the  site, 
but  the  actual  site  is  still  undetermined.     The  answer  to  this  is  that 
the  committee  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  success  of  the  scheme,  post- 
pone indefinitely  the  publication  of  the  terms  of  the  contest.     Their 
object  must  be,  to  select,  before  the  public  interest  has  cooled,  the 
best  man  for  the  task.     The  drawings  required  are  not  a  very  heavy 
tax  on  the  time  or  funds  of  proposing  competitors :  the  rewards  are 
aufficiently  remunerative;  and  the  best  man,  when  found,  must  of 
necessity  be  allowed  to  make  such  alterations  in  his  plan  as  may  be 
found  expedient. 

Satisfied  as  we  are  on  the  most  important  point  of  all,  the  com- 
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petcnej  and  imptitiality  of  the  jiny — all  of  wbom,  with  the  exoeptioD 
pefhmps  of  the  estimable  prelate  who  presides,  are  of  acknowledged 
eminence  in  architectural  and  eodesiological  sciencCf  and  two  of  whom. 
we  are  prond  to  say,  belong  to  onr  own  committee — we  can  only  repeat 
oar  sincere  hope  that  oar  English  architects  will  generously  sod  ehi- 
▼alroasly  enter  the  lists  in  a  contest  where  the  umpires  are  eo  worthy 
of  confidence.    We  owe  it  to  the  best  interests  of  art  itself  thtt  the 
nnfbrtnnate  tssne  of  the  Lille  oniTcraal  competition  should  not  become 
an  argument  against  the  amicable  rivalry  of  artists  of  all  coostiks 
in  worlLs  of  such   conspicuous  importance.     We  hear  with  mock 
satisfiiction  that  the  Constantinople  programme   has  heen  spprov* 
ingly  welcomed   not  only  across  the  Atiantic»   by  the  Nem  fflrft 
X^Amrek  Jmamai^  but  by  M.  Didron  in  France,  M.  Reicbenspeigv 
in  Germany  in  the  Orgtm  fitr  Ckrisilieke  KUngt,   and  in  HoOiod 
by  M.  Albeidingk  Tbijm  in  his  Dietsche  Warande.     We  symps* 
thise  thorooghly  with  M.  Didron  in  his  protest  against  the  leser* 
▼ation,  howerer  guarded,  of  a  right  to  the  committee  to  dediae  the 
employment  of  the  most  successful  competitor,  in  case  of  *'toiDe 
spc^al  reason  to  the  contrary.'*     With  him,  in  the  face  of  the  LiQe 
inesult,  we  would  urge  an  explanation,  or — still  better — an  absados- 
ment  of  this  imitation.    Find  the  best  man,  we  say  *  and  emph^  hia 
at  all  hazards :  with  the  single  exception — which  we  are  wiOing  t» 
think  was  the  only  thing  intended   by  the  committee — of  ponihk 
moral  or  social  disqualifications.     That  M.  Didron  should  desire  the 
prescription  not  only  of  occidental  Pointed,   but  of  the  Narthen 
Pointed  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  consistent  with  the  somewhit 
narrow  archaeological  preferences  of  the  Anmale».     We  consider  it  t 
great  merit  in  the  programme  that  the  modifications  euggested  by  the 
requirements  of  a  more  southern  climate  are  imposed  on  the  com- 
petitors.    In  this  important  point,  of  the  probable  solution  of  some 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  use  of  Pointed  architectut  io 
quasi-tropical  countries,  we  look  for  substantial  benefits  from  the  pi^ 
sent  competition.     It  is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  contest  may  he  a 
close  one ;  and,  glad  as  we  should  be  for  the  success  of  a  compatiiot, 
we  should  almost  welcome  with  more  warmth  the  victory  of  a  fimgiMr* 
or  of  one  of  our  transaUantic  cousins. 


ECLECTICISM  IN  ART. 

Mt  dbab  Ma.  EoiTOB, — As  nothing  ought  to  be  n^Iected  vhkh 
can  contribute  in  any  degree  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  tme  pn>- 
ciples  of  Christian  Art,  I  beg  your  indulgence  for  a  few  remarks  vbich 
were  suggested  by  the  letter  of  M.  Lassus.  with  a  translation  of  vfaich 
we  were  favoured  in  the  last  number  of  the  Eedegiologui.  I  bave 
always  held  eclectic  principles  since  I  began  to  think  about  theqaestifV 
at  all;  and  yet,  after  reading  M.  Lassus'  letter,  I  find  that  ldoo<« 
disagree  with  him  near  so  much  aa  I  had  supposed,  from  his  lao^* 
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that  I  should.     Still,  the  truths  which  that  eminent  architect  maintuns 
«eem  to  require  some  limitation. 

M.  Lassus  says  that  **  eclectism  consists  in  producing  a  composition 
without  rules  and  without  traditions,  as  the  system  allows  the  inter* 
mixture  indifferently  of  the  forms  of  Greek  art  with  those  of  Roman 
art,  Etruscan  with  ^Chinese/*  &c.  &c. ;  and  he  imagines  an  eclectic 
architect  building  a  church  in  which  each  of  the  chapels  should  present 
a  specimen  of  a  different  style,  or  the  columns  should  illustrate  forms 
and  details  borrowed  from  all  ages  without  any  exception.  If  eclecti- 
cism necessarily  leads  to  such  absurdities,  I  will  no  longer  profess 
myself  an  eclectic.  I  think  however  that  there  are  principles  very 
different  from  those  which  M.  Lassus  opposes,  (though  what  he  opposes 
seems  rather  to  be,  like  Whiggism  according  to  Dr.  Johnson's  definition, 
a  negation  of  all  principle,)  which  may  fairly  be  called  eclectic.  What 
they  are,  I  will  do  my  best  briefly  to  explain. 

In  opposition  to  eclecticism  M.  Lassus  strongly  advocates  unity  of 
style.  As  he  seems  to  allow  that  the  style  may  be  modified  to  suit 
different  materials  or  different  requirements,  I  see  little  occasion  for 
controversy  on  this  point.  But  what  is  this  "  unity  of  style/'  and  how 
is  it  to  be  learnt  ? 

When  we  compare  two  works  confessedly  belonging  to  the  same 
style,  we  shall  probably  find  some  features  occurring  in  one  and  not  in 
the  other.  These  features,  then,  are  not  essential  to  the  style,  and 
may  be  adopted  or  not,  according  to  the  artists*  judgment.  Again, 
sappoaing  a  certain  feature  to  be  found  in  all  works  of  a  certain  style, 
does  it  follow  that  this  feature  results  inevitably  from  the  principles  of 
the  style,  and  is  essential  to  it  ?  I  think  it  does  not  necessarily  follow ; 
for  the  feature  in  question  may  have  been  only  a  fruit  of  the  times  and 
circumstances  under  which  the  style  was  formerly  cultivated,  which 
times  and  circumstances  may  have  been  very  different  from  our  own. 
The  artist  is  therefore  free  to  imitate  even  this  feature  or  not,  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  supposing  him  to  be  capable  of  determining  what 
is  essential  to  the  style,  and  what  is  not.  And  if  we  suppose  him  to 
possesa  this  qualification,  he  must  be  able  also  to  judge  whether 
features  which  are  not  actually  found  in  ancient  examples  of  the  style  he 
has  adopted,  are  nevertheless  consistent  with  that  style  or  not.  More- 
over, since  it  is  admitted  that  successive  styles  of  Pointed  architecture, 
and  of  other  arts,  are  not  defined  by  any  strongly  marked  boundaries,  it 
seems  impossible  to  determine  by  considerations  of  authority  alone» 
what  is  or  is  not  strict  unity  of  style.  The  main  thing  is  that  a  man 
should  have  clear  ideas  of  the  principles  of  his  art ;  and  then,  though 
he  may  think  fit  to  employ  different  styles  on  different  occasions,  e.  g. 
for  ecclesiastical  and  domestic  buildings,  he  hardly  can  be  inconsistent 
with  himself.  There  will  be  unity  of  style  in  his  works,  as  long  as  the 
object  in  view  remains  the  same ;  and  yet,  since  his  stock  of  ideas  may 
be  derived  from  various  sources,  I  think  he  may  not  improperly  be' 
called  an  eclectic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  exists  a  man  who 
could  seriously  design  a  church  with  each  bay  in  a  different  style, 
I  should  say  that  he  did  not  understand  the  principles  of  any  one  style. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  there  may  be  a  pseudo-eclecticism  which  may 
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be  "  la  pfaue  de  Fart*'  in  France,  as  regards  arehitectore.  In  tilut 
brandi  of  art  with  which  I  am  more  acquainted*  I  mean  mask,  sudi 
is  certainly  not  the  case,  nor  erer  has  been»  as  far  as  I  know.  On  the 
oontruy*  there  has  generally  been  for  too  much  *'  unity  of  style*^  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  theatre. 

Yours  most  truly, 

S.  S.  GaBATHsaD. 


SOMB  RExMARKS  ON  GLASS  PAINTING.— No.  I. 

(A  Communicatum.J 

Thb  subject  of  the  following  remarks  is  one  which  the  writer  makes 
no  apology  for  introducing.  His  remarks  are  by  no  means  intended 
as  conclusive,  but  merely  as  suggestions,  to  be  followed  up  by  otben 
better  qualified  than  himself  to  speak  on  such  a  subject.  He  has  been 
struck,  in  common,  doubtless,  with  many  others,  by  the  vast  difierence 
which  there  is  in  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  glass  painting,  as 
compared  with  other  branches  of  ecdesiology.  He  acknowledges, 
thankfully,  that  of  late  years  very  considerable  progress  has  been  nuide 
in  this  branchy  and  that  there  is  a  vast  difference,  in  colour  and  in  ts.t- 
cution,  between  the  windows  which  are  now  being  placed  in  our 
churches,  and  those  of  a  few  years  back.  Still,  notwithstanding  this 
improvement,  confessedly,  generally  speaking,  our  windows  are  inferior 
to  the  churches  which  are  every  day  being  built  annmd  us.  Our  glass 
painters  are  behind  our  church  architects. 

Now,  why  is  this  ?  But.  further,  there  is  inferiority  in  themselves. 
There  is  in  many  of  these  windows  great  merit ;  still,  as  compared  with 
the  glass  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  from  former  ages,  there  is 
inferiority  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  churches  may  vie 
with  those  erected  in  the  palmiest  days  of  church  architecture.  There 
is  about  them  something  unmistakeably  modem.  Even  in  those  whidi 
profess  to  be  restorations  of  ancient  glass,  there  is  this  character  dis- 
cernible: no  one  would  for  a  moment  mistake  them  for  originals. 
There  may  be  exact  copying  of  details, — even  to  the  defects  of  me- 
dieval drawing ;  but  place  them  in  one  of  our  old  churches,  and  ^bisf 
do  not  harmonise.  They  have  the  dress,  but  not  the  spirit  of  former 
ages  :  nor  is  the  language  which  they  hold  to  us,  so  to  speak,  leaUy 
the  language  which  it  professes  to  be.  '^ 

One  great  cause  of  tiiis  inferiority  may  be  a  misapprehension,  on  die 
part  of  some  of  our  artists,  of  the  real  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  glass 
painting.  With  some  the  great  otject  seems  to  be,  to  imitate,  as 
closely  as  possible,  the  glass  of  former  ages.  These  men  become  mere 
copyists ;  being,  as  would  naturally  be  expected  in  such  a  case,  asost 
successful  in  imitating  the  defects, — ^failing  most  in  catching  the  sfpiiit 
of  the  men  whose  works  they  copy.  With  others  the  object  seems  to 
be,  to  introduce  into  our  churches  a  school  of  naturalistic  . 
filling  our  windows  with  large  pictures,  which,  in  defiai»oe  of  the 
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lions,  are  spread  over  tbe  whole  opening ;  producing  an  effect  most 
painfully  out  of  character  with  all  the  associations  of  the  rest  of  the 
building. 

Both  these  classes  of  men  are,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  at  fault ; 
they  each,  though  in  a  different  degree,  fail  to  realise  what  to  him 
seems  to  be  the  object  to  be  especially  aimed  at  in  all  glass  painting. 
It  will  be  allowed  that  the  windows  of  a  church  should,  like  all  the  rest 
of  its  parts,  be  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  building  is 
erected  :  they  should  not,  that  is,  hold  out  to  us  a  different  language 
^om  the  remaining  parts.  If  aU  the  other  parts  be  inviting  us  to  de- 
votion, the  windows,  certainly,  should  not  call  off  our  attention  to 
other  thoughts ;  or,  if  they  do,  no  amount  of  perfection  in  other  re- 
spects can  make  up  for  this  radical  defect :  as  church  paintings,  they 
must  be  condemned. 

Now  for  what  purpose  are  our  churches  built  ?  Confessedly  for  the 
purpose  that,  by  assembling  ourselves  frequently  together,  we  may,  by 
the  sight  of  our  mutual  faith,  sustain  the  life  of  faith  in  our  own  aouls. 
To  this  purpose,  then,  every  part  of  the  building  should,  in  its  due  pro- 
portion, contribute.  Nothing  should  there  be  introduced  which  can  in 
any  way  draw  off  our  attention  from,  or  interfere  with,  this  end. 

Now  can  it  be  said  that  these  two  schools  of  painters — ^for,  for  con- 
venience* sake,  we  may  class  them,  with  perhaps  some  few  exceptions, 
under  these  two  heads,  of  medisevalists  and  naturalists — comply,  in 
their  windows,  with  this  rule.  The  object  of  one  school  seems  to  be  a 
mere  antiquarian  object ;  to  set  before  our  eyes  exact  copies  of  the 
paintings  on  which  the  eyes  of  our  forefathers  rested  with  satisfaction. 
Bat  we  do  not  go  to  our  churches  as  we  go  'to  the  mediaeval  court  at 
the  Sydenham  Palace,  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  arts  of  bygone  ages. 
The  object  of  assembling  ourselves  together  is,  as  has  been  said  before, 
that  we  may,  by  the  sight  of  our  mutual  faith,  encourage  and  assist 
each  other  in  sustaining  the  life  of  our  souls  ;  and  that  we  may  for  a 
time  have  our  thoughts  called  off  entirely  from  every  object  connected 
with  this  world,  and  fixed  only  on  things  immediately  connected  with 
our  faith.  Every  object,  then,  on  which  our  eyes  rest  should  be  calcu- 
lated in  itself  to  aid,  not  interfere  with  or  weaken,  this  effect. 

It  may  be  said  in  justification  of  this  practice,  '*  The  eyes  of  our  fore- 
fathers rested  with  satisfaction  on  such  paintings,  and  found  no  incon> 
^nity  in  them ;  and  why  may  not  ours  ?  It  is  only  because  we  are 
become  secularised  and  thoroughly  worldly-minded,  that  they  do  not." 
This  to  a  certain  extent  is  true.  But  then  we  must  remember  that  our 
forefathers  knew  little  more  than  such  paintings.  They  found  no  in- 
congruity in  them,  because  in  reality  to  them  there  was  none  ;  nor  did 
the  defects  in  the  drawing  strike  so  glaringly  on  their  eyes,  because 
they  drew  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  But  to  us,  as  reproduced,  they 
are  grotesque. 

But  it  is  against  the  errors  of  the  natural  school  of  painting,  as  ap- 
plied to  church  windows,  that  the  writer  wishes  to  protest.  He  looks 
upon  tliis  school  as  thoroughly  mistaking  the  legitimate  object  of  glass 
painting.  Its  great  object  seems  to  be  natural  and  historioEd  accuracy, 
in  a  rigid  keeping,  in  all  subjects,  to  the  minutest  details.     Now  this. 
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however  desirable  in  all  paintings  which  have  not  a  directly  devotknsl 
object  in  view,  is  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  not  the  pHmary  object  to 
be  sought  in  paintings  designed  for  the  windows  of  our  drarchea. 
There,  the  object  should  be  not  to  represent  so  much  every  minute 
detail  connected  with  the  subjects  selected*  but  to  pourtray  these  sab* 
jects  08  the  eye  of  faith  apprehends  them.     E.g.:  what  is  the  point  oa 
whichf  in  thinking  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  mind  most  naturally  rests? 
Is  it  not  the  thought  of  the  Loan  of  life  and  death  submitting  to  death 
for  our  sakes,  and  by  that  submission  overcoming  death  ?     Not,  surelj, 
on  all  the  painful  details  of  that  death — the  emaciated  form,  the  writh- 
ing of  the  figures  of  the  two  thieves  crucified  with  Him,  the  savage  ysj 
of  the  executioners  ?     This,  then,  ought  to  be  the;  primary  object  in  all 
such  paintings, — to  try  to  set  bodily  before  the  eyes  of  the  beholder 
this  one  thought. 

We  cannot,  indeed,  put  wholly  out  of  sight  these  details,  because 
they  are  a  part  of  the  idea  of  the  sacrifice  itself.  But  then  they  need 
not  be  made  the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  picture,  nor  should  the 
painter's  chief  aim  appear  to  be  to  display  his  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  frame,  or  bis  strict  acquaintance  with  the  costume  of  the 
period.  Still  less  should  the  figure  of  the  Redeemer,  banging  on  the 
Cross,  be  a  representation  of  a  vulgar,  common  corpse.  Even  histori- 
cally viewed,  that  some  marks  of  the  Godhead  must  have  been  visible 
in  the  intensest  moments  of  His  humiliation  and  suffering,  must  be  a 
fact  historically  true.  Yet  some  of  our  painters  seem  to  have  forgotten 
this,  and  represent  the  body  as  a  mere  common  corpse. 

It  is  not  glass- painters  alone  who  offend  in  this  point.  The  writer 
has  seen  cheap  religious  prints,  in  which  all  these  painful  details  sie 
given  with  a  sickening  fidelity,  and  as  though  painters  loved  to  dwell 
upon  them.  And  more  than  this,  perhaps  some  of  the  great  masten 
are  not  exempt  from  such  a  charge.  Now  these,  however  historically 
true  and  faithfully  given,  are  not  the  objects  on  which  faith  most  loves 
to  dwell.  The  point  which  she  chooses  thankfully  to  contemplate  is 
the  thought  of  her  Lord  voluntarily  dying  for  her,  and  even  whea 
seeming  to  be  most  overcome,  victorious  for  her  sake  over  sin  and 
death. 

This  latter,  then,  and  not  the  former,  should  be  the  object  of  ihe 
painter ;  and  his  endeavour  should  be  to  bring  it  out  clearly  and  pr^ 
minently  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator.  He  is  not  bound  to  bring 
before  our  eyes  all  the  sickening  details ;— only  such  as  are  easea* 
tial  to  his  end,  and  without  which,  the  representation  would  be 
untrue. 

It  was,  perhaps,  this  that  led  the  old  painters  sometimes  to  a  piaC' 
tice  which  is  often  objected  against, — that  of  representing  their  figurei 
clothed  in  the  ecclesiastical  vestments  of  their  own  time.  It  was,  per* 
haps,  their  desire  to  produce  a  strong  religious  effect  on  the  minds  of 
those  for  whom  they  painted  that  led  them  to  do  this.  They  knew  no 
better  way  to  give  reality  to  the  scenes  they  pourtrayed,  than  by 
placing  the  actors  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  as  living  figures, 
clothed  in  garments  with  which  they  had  been  from  infancy  fieumlisr: 
thus  seeking  to  bring  them  down  as  it  were  to  their  own  time,  and  to 
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giTe  to  the  men  of  their  own  generation  a  strong  feeling  of  their  in* 
terest  in  them. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  point  the  old  painters 
excel.  Notwithstanding  mach  in  their  figures  which  is  unt/ue  in  point 
of  drawing,  snd  woald  be,  if  taken  by  itself,  grotesque,  they  do  not 
g^ve  this  imfvession  to  the  eye.  They  are,  on  the  contrary,  much  more 
adapted  to  produce  a  devotional  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
than  many  of  our  modem  efforts,  in  spite  of  their  improved  drawing ; 
while  in  their  modem  imitations  the  character  of  grotesquenets  is  most 
painful,  when  they  are  viewed  as  religious  paintings. 

G.  R.  F. 


APHORISMS  RESPECTING  CHRISTIAN  ART. 

(F^om  th€  German  of  August  ReichenBperger.J 

SpxaiT  alone  gives  life :  but  spirit  becomes  unsubstantial,  when  it  does 
not  submit  to  laws  and  rules. 

Everything  great  and  beautiful  rests  on  the  harmonious  co-operation 
of  three  agents ;  Knowledge,  Will,  and  Power. 

The  l)riUiancy  of  our  modern  works  of  art  generally  serves  only  to 
fi^t  up  their  inward  emptiness. 

A  man  that  stands  on  a  giant's  shoulders  is  very  apt  to  think  himself 
the  taller  of  the  two. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  genuine  art  so  much  needed,  as  in  our  over- 
worked and  pretentious  times.  But  art  must  penetrate  all  the  elements 
of  life,  and  not  seek  to  be  valued  as  a  separate  thing. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  ideal  ruled,  and,  under  her  influence,  the 
sensible,  as  the  highest  and  lowest  authority.  At  present  intellect  has 
denied  the  existence  of  the  former,  because  she  could  neither  be 
weighed,  counted,  or  handled ;  and  pronounced  the  sensible  tributary 
to  himself. 

As  the  Creator  has  clothed  man  with  beauty,  so  should  man  also 
impress  the  stamp'<if  liis  higher  nature  on  what  he  produces  :  for  that 
which  is  merely  useful  cannot  satisfy  it. 


BESrS  MORNING  AND  EVENING  SERVICE. 


A  Morning  and  Evening  Service.  Te  Deum,  JubUaie,  Sanctue,  Kyrie 
Eieeeon,  Gloria,  Nieene  Creed,  Magnificat,  and  Nunc  Dhnittie.  Com- 
poaed  for  Carlisle  Cathedral.  By  W.  T,  Bkst,  London :  Robert 
Cocks  and  Co. 

Ewousff  Cathedral  Services  can  be  plainly  traced  to  the  Masses  and 
other  Sernee-musu;  of  the  school  of  Palestrina ;  but  a  difference  of 
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style  between  the  two  dasBes  of  oompoutions  is  eanly  observable,  even 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  those  who  have  studied  the  music  of  that 
period.  It  seems  partly  to  be  due  to  the  monosyllabic  and  leas  flowing 
nature  of  the  English  language,  partly  to  the  wish  of  the  Church 
authorities  that  the  sound  of  the  words  should  be  as  little  as  posubk 
obscured  by  the  music,  and  partly  to  the  fear  of  making  the  service  too 
long.  But  the  fact  is  evident  that  even  Palestrina's  *'  Miaaa  BrenB"* 
contains  a  larger  proportion  of  fugued  counterpoint  than  the  most  eii- 
borate  of  our  cathedral  services.  Very  few  composers  are  qoalifled  by 
talent  and  devotional  feeling  to  produce  valuable  works,  while  restiaiaed 
by  the  narrow  conventional  limits. 

Mr.  Best  has  aimed  at  composing  a  service  that  should  not  be  com- 
monplace ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  has  succeeded,  as  to  the 
greater  part  of  it.  Instead  of  being  throughout  in  vocal  harmony  ac- 
companied note  for  note  by  the  organ,  he  has  made  the  accompaniment 
sometimes  ascend  above  the  voices,  sometimes  descend  below  them, 
sometimes  cease  altogether  for  a  few  bars,  and  sometimea  continae  in 
harmony  while  a  melody  is  sung  in  unison  by  two  adjacent  voice-parts. 
These  contrivances  seem  to  us  unobjectionable,  where  there  is  a  skilfid 
choir,  and  they  must  produce  a  striking  variety.  Another  expedient 
which  Mr.  Beet  has  employed  is  not  equally  commendable  :  it  is  a  good 
idea  stretched  into  an  absurdity.  Wishing,  it  seems,  to  avoid  a  wesri- 
some  sameness  of  time,  he  has  gone  to  the  other  extreme  of  making 
the  notes  allotted  to  successive  syllables  sometimes  very  long,  some- 
times so  short  that  it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  the  words  distinctly, 
while  singing  according  to  the  metronomic  mark  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  piece.  We  recommend  organists  who  may  have  to  accom- 
pany these  services,  generally  to  subtract  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  from 
the  metronomic  number,  and  to  vary  the  tempo  considerably  in  tbe 
course  of  tbe  longer  pieces,  as  the  words  may  require. 

The  general  style  of  harmony  and  melody  is  good,  being  akin  to  that 
of  Mendelssohn,  but  rather  bolder. 

In  the  Te  Deum  there  is  a  fault  which  appears  to  us  worth  mentkm- 
ing,  besides  the  one  pointed  out  above.  The  words,  "  Thoa  art  the 
King  of  Glory,  O  Christ,"  which  introduce  the  second  principal  divi- 
sion of  the  hymn,  and  accordingly,  in  the  ancient  melody,  are  accom- 
panied by  a  marked  change,  are  set  by  Mr.  Best  as  if  they  formed  a 
part  of  the  same  sentence  with  the  preceding  verse. 

The  "  Gloria  '*  is  not  the  Gloria  in  exeeisis,  (for  the  choir  at  Carlisle 
has  not  yet  followed  the  good  example  of  its  neighbour  at  Durham,  by 
contributing  its  shsre  to  the  Church*s  principal  '*  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,")  but  the  doxology  which  follows  the  announcement  of 
the  Gospel !  It  seems  to  us  most  proper  that  this  should  always  be 
sung  to  a  simple  harmony,  like  the  Jmems,  one  of  the  parts  keeping 
to  tbe  monotone,  and  none  of  them  being  made  to  scream  at  the  top 
of  their  voices :  but  Mr.  Best's  idea  is  different. 

llie  Magnificat  and  Nunc  Dimitiia  are  the  most  commendable  part  of 
the  work. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  find,  in  due  time,  that  Mr.  Best  has  employed 
his  talents  on  another  service,  avoiding  the  faults  of  this,  and  compris* 
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ing  the  Benedictus  instead  of  the  Jubilate.  There  is  no  lack  of  Jubilate 
seryices*  and  there  are  several  good  Benedictuses  in  minor  keys  by  the 
older  masters;  but  services  with  the  Benedictus  in  major  keys  are 
rather  wanted  for  the  Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  Easter  seasons,  during 
inrbich  that  canticle  is  specially  appropriate. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  observe,  that  it  seems  to  be  the  composer's 
intention  that  the  baas  should  be  doubled  with  the  pedals  almost 
tbroaghout  the  accompaniment.  This  may  be  very  well  with  the  new 
organ  at  Carlisle ;  but  with  organs  that  poaaess  only  one  pedal-stop 
the  effect  must  be  rather  heavy. 


REPORTS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

Reports  of  the  United  Architectural  Societies  of  Northampton,  York, 
Lincoln,  Bedford,  Worcester,  and  Leicester  during  the  year  1855. 
London  :  Masters. 

We  have  to  record  the  publication  of  another  Part  (Part  II.  of  Volume 
III.)  of  the  Reports  and  Papers  of  the  Associated  Architectural  So- 
cieties. The  Northampton  Society  contributes  only  one  paper,  but 
that  a  very  elaborate  one,  oh  the  Abbey  church  of  Peterborough,  by  the 
Rev.  O.  A.  Poole.  There  are  three  papers  communicated  by  the  York- 
shire Society:  viz,  one  on  S.  Mary's  church,  Kirkburn,  by  Mr.  C. 
Brereton ;  one  on  the  Priory  of  S.  Oswald,  at  Nostel,  by  the  Rev.  R. 
E,  Batty;  the  third  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Bells,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Gatty. 
Mr.  Brereton*,  we  observe,  decides  in  favour  of  Mr.  Sharpe's  architec- 
tural classification  and  nomenclatures,  in  a  very  hasty  survey  of  the 
styles.  We  cannot  help  quoting  the  following  extremely  ludicrous 
sentence  which  struck  our  eye  in  his  paper : — "  At  Scorbro,  for  in- 
stance," he  says,  "  where  one  of  the  partners  of  your  highly  respectable 
bank  resides,  (J.  Hall,  Esq.,)  the  little  church  is  vety  Norman,  though 
without  ornamentation."  The  italics  are  ours.  Kirkburn  church  is  a 
rather  interesting  Romanesque  structure.  It  is  profusely,  though  rudely, 
illustrated  by  anastatic  plates.  The  other  two  papers  are  exceedingly 
interesting.  A  paper  on  Croyland  Abbey,  by  the  Rev.  E.  Moore,  and 
one  on  some  of  the  churches  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newark- upon- 
Trent.  by  Mr.  C.  Baily,  architect,  form  the  quota  of  the  Lincoln  Dio- 
cesan Architectural  Society.  The  latter  is  anriched  with  drawings  and 
plans  of  S.  Giles,  Balderton,  S.  Peter.  Claypole,  and  S.  James,  Dod- 
dington.  The  Bedfordshire  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  is 
credited  with  four  papers.  The  Rev.  B.  E.  Bridges  discourses  "On 
some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Christian  as  contrasted  with  Classical 
Art."  In  arguing  against  the  dome  as  symbolising  nothing  but  "  swell- 
ing pomp,"  and  in  contrasting  unfavourably  the  dome  of  S.  Paul's  with 
that  of  S.  Peter's,— (that  of  Brunelleschi  is  not  even  noticed  in  the 
paper,) — Mr.  Bridges  actually  asserts  that  the  celebrated  inscription. 
••  Lector  si  monumentum  requiris  circumspice/*  is  written  round  the 
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tTrnpumm, — *'  in  humble  contrast,  it  most  be  allowed,  with  the  oor- 
fesponding  orcamscription  in  the  church  of  the  illustrioos  fisherman/* 
Wren's  inscriplion  really  oocupies  no  very  conspicuous  place — on  the 
west  side  of  the  oigan-loft ;  and  it  is  curious  enough  that  such  a  state- 
ment could  be  made  and  printed  without  correction  either  from  hearer 
or  editor.  A  paper  on  the  Church  and  CouTentual  Establishment  of 
Elstow  is  by  Mr.  G.  Hurst ;  and  some  Remarks  on  Documents  rdating 
to  John  MUton  and  Isaac  Barrowt  preserved  in  the  rectory-house  of 
Houghton  Conquest,  are  contributed  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Roae.  Mr. 
SeTem's  paper  on  Bredon  church  has  already  appeared  in  our  ova 
pages.  The  Worcester  Diocesan  Society  also  communicates  a  usefol 
paper  by  the  Rev.  6.  A.  Poole,  entitled,  "  Photography  and  the  Sketch 
Book ;"  one  by  Mr.  O.  B.  Street,  on  Colour  as  applied  to  Architectaze ; 
Mr.  Truefitt*s  "  Few  Words,  Antiquarian  and  Architectural/'  and  oae 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Oalton,  on  the  Early  History  of  Evesham  Abbey.  The 
concluding  paper  in  this  successful  volume  is  oae  by  Mr.  J  TbompsoB, 
read  before  the  Leicestershire  Society,  on  the  early  heraldry  of  the 
county. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCDSTY  OF  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

A  CoMMiTTXX  Meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  August  lltb,  the  Rct. 
6.  Rubins,  rural  dean,  in  the  chair.  There  were  elected  as  new  okid- 
hers,  R.  De  Capel  Brooke,  Esq.,  Rev.  A.  Leigh  Campbell,  Rev.  H. 
Rokeby,  jun.»  Rev.  O.  E.  Alexander.  Application  was  made,  oo 
behalf  of  Uie  Photographic  Society,  to  enter  into  conditional  union  with 
this  society.  It  was  suggested  that  much  mutual  advantage  wooM 
accrue  to  either  society,  several  members  of  the  Photographic  Society 
having  promised  to  enrich  the  sketch  book  with  local  architectural 
subjects.  The  proposal  and  terms  of  union  was  referred  to  the 
Messrs.  De  Sausmarez  and  West,  as  a  sub-committee.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  unanimously  passed  to  the  S.  Alban's  Architectural  Society, 
for  their  hospitality  and  free  conveyance,  given  to  the  members  of  the 
Northampton  Society  who  attended  the  architectural  congress,  at  S. 
Alban's,  on  the  17th  of  June.  The  Rev.  P.  H.  Lee  consulted  the 
committee  in  regard  to  a  new  vestry  proposed  tu  be  built  at  Stoke 
Bruerne.  A  letter,  accompanied  by  many  drawings,  was  read  from  the 
Rev.  E.  TroUope,  suggesting  that  the  various  architectural  societies 
should  combine  in  producing  a  cheap  series  of  appropriate  ChxiscisA 
designs  for  sepulchral  memorials,  especially  to  meet  the  requizcmenta 
of  the  new  cemeteries  now  so  generally  established.  Tluuiiks  were 
voted  to  Mr.  Trollope  for  his  suggestion,  which  will  be  further  con- 
sidered at  the  next  meeting.  The  new  book  prepared  for  the  re* 
ception  of  architectural  sketches  in  the  archdeaconry  was  laid  on  the 
table.  A  page  is  assigned  for  every  parish  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
the  volume  is  already  enriched  with  a  variety  of  architectural  views  and 
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details*  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Poole  and  others.  The  autnom  meet- 
ing was  fixed  for  Wedoeaday.  October  J  5th.  and  an  evening  meeting 
was  suggested  on  the  same  day»  for  discussing  the  subject  of  church 
bells  and  belfries. 


LINCOLN    DIOCESAN  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  SPBciAii  General  Meeting  of  the  above  society  has  been  held  at  Lin- 
coln* After  due  discussion,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the 
head-quarters  of  the  society  be  removed  from  Lonth  to  Lincoln, 
with  one  central  committee  to  manage  its  affaire,  instead  of  two  com- 
mittees meeting  the  one  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  other  in  Notts, 
as  at  present.  A  sub- committee  was  appointed  to  make  die  necessary 
arrangements  for  this  step,  and  to  report  to  the  general  committee 
previous  to  the  Mansfield  meeting.  The  present  acting  secretaries, 
and  the  treasurer,  consented  to  retain  their  offices  till  others  in  Lincoln 
or  its  neighbourhood  could  be  found  to  supply  their  places,  and  till  the 
society  was  again  in  good  working  order.  From  the  statement  of  the 
treasurer,  it  appeared  that  the  funds  of  the  society  were  in  a  satisfactory 
condition,  but  that  great  inconvenience  was  experienced  owing  to  the 
annual  subscriptions  not  being  regularly  and  promptly  paid.  It  was 
resolved,  therefore,  that  the  local  secretaries  be  henceforth  authorized, 
under  the  direction  of  the  general  treasurer,  to  receive  the  subscriptions 
of  members  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods.  It  was  announced 
that  the  Duke  of  Portland  had  kindly  made  a  contribution  of  £5  to  the 
funds  of  the  society.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  his  Grace's  name 
be  added  to  the  list  of  patrons,  it  was  also  announced  that  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  had  consented  to  take  the  chair  at  the  Mansfield  meeting, 
unless  circumstances  should  require  his  Grace's  absence  from  the  county 
at  that  time. 


LEICESTERSHIRE   ARCHITECTURAL   AND  ARCHiEOLOGI- 

CAL  SOCIETY. 

A  CoMMiTTSB  Meeting  was  held  on  August  25th,  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Gresley  iu  the  chair.  Some  conversatiim  took  place  respecting  the  re- 
building of  the  church  of  Humberstone,  which  is  now  in  contemplation 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Brandon,  architect,  in  consequence  of  an 
opinion  being  expressed  that  this  church  might  be  re»tored  instead 
of  being  rebuilt.  The  committee  were  unanimous  in  thinking  that  the 
demolition  of  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  buildingps,  unless  positively  una- 
voidable^ is  extremely  to  be  regretted. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  S.  G.  Bellairs  it  was  resolved  that  members 
of  the  society  be  invited  to  contribute  photographs,  sketches,  &c.,  in 
Leicestershire,  and  that  a  book  be  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving such  ooalributions,     Mr.  G.  C.  Bellairs  exhibited  some  Hfiinn, 
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and  seTenl  deedft  of  the  thirteenth  century^  from  the  mantment  room 
of  the  coqwrmtion  of  Leicester,  abetracts  of  which  he  is  engaged  in  taking. 
Mr.  Nevinson  exhibited  a  drawing  of  the  monument  of  a  priest  in  Castle- 
Doooington  church :  and  a  facsimile  of  the  name  of  the  notorious 
Bradshawe,  the  regicide,  cut  or  scratched  (among  those  of  other  roond- 
heads)  npon  the  right  leg  of  the  alabaster  effigy  of  Robert  Hssylrig. 
Esq..  in  the  same  church  :  thus. — "  Bradshaw  februr  20  1 655  Memento 
Mei  Uic  Scripsit." 


NEW  CHURCHES. 

Holy   TriMity,   Rmgfy,    Warwiekskire.—ThM  rather  large  Middle- 
Pointed  church  by  Mr.  Scott  has  been  some  time  completed.    It  is 
cruciform  in  plan  and  composed  of  a  clerestoried  nave  of  four  brosd 
bays  with  aisles,  central  lantern  and  tower,  transepts,  chancel  and  aisles 
of  a  single  bay,  and  sanctuary  beyond,  with  an  organ  chamber  to  the 
north.     There  are  two  entrances,  a  west  door,  and  a  south  poicfa. 
The  pillars  are  clustered  of  four,  and  the  arcade  in  the  nave  besn  a 
clerestory  of  traceried  circles.     The  west  windows  and  that  in  the  north 
transept  are  of  four  lights,  the  east  of  five,  while  the  south  traoeept  his 
a  triplet  of  separated  lights,  with  a  rose  above.     The  aisle  windows 
are  of  two  lights,  with  a  rear-vault  inside,  but  externally  displaying 
separate  heads.     The  clerestory  is  returned  on  the  west  side  of  the 
south  transept,  while   in   that  to  the  north  this   space  is  occupied 
by  a  sort  of  constructional  passage  or  triforium  leading  to  the  ringers' 
chamber  in  the   tower  from   a  turret  staircase    in    the  north-west 
angle  of  the  transept.     The  chancel  roof  is  a  boarded  cradle  roof, 
while  in  the  nave  and  transept  the  scantlinga  are  shown,  the  plaister 
being  diapered  with  a  pattern  in  red — ^the  lantern  is  open  to  the  first 
story,  and  then  ceiled  flat  under  the  ringers*  chamber.     The  internal 
arrangements  are  very  correct.     The  seats  a^  of  course  open,  and  the 
font,  which  is  slightly  coloured,  stands  in  the  south  aisle  opposite  the 
porch.     The  pulpit,  of  stone,  is  placed  against  the  north-west  linten 
pier.     The  chancel  rises  on  two  steps,  and  is  properly  seated  stallwisei 
the  prayer-desk  occupying  the  western  atall  space  on  the  south  side. 
The  eagle  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel,  and  is  of  iron,  painted 
slate  colour,  and  feebly  pricked  out  with  gold,  red,  and  blue — an  in- 
harmonious combination.    The  sanctuary  rises  well  on  three  more  steps, 
and  has  a  wooden  rail.     The  altar,  however,  is  devoid  of  footpsoe. 
The  sedilia  are  managed  in  the  south  window.    There  are  commence- 
ments of  painted  glass  in  the  east  window,  and  in  that  of  the  »>ath 
transept,  and  the  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  filled. 
The  tower  is  capped  with  an  open  parapet,  and  has  too  much  of  the 
Third-Pointed  motif,  besides  resembling  too  closely  the  smaller  tower 
of  the  old  parish  church  of  Rugby.     Tliis  church  has,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  solid  merits  of  large  size,  regular  plan,  and  correct  ritualism,  sod  a 
certain  resultant  grandeur.     Nevertheless,  we  should  be  sorry  to  qoote 
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it  among  Mr.  Scott's  most  successful  works.     It  rather  wants  that 
cachet  of  originality  and  feeling  which  they  display, 

S.  P<w/.  Limehouse. — We  have  heen  favoured  with  the  sight  of  the 
design  for  this  new  church,  to  be  erected  by  Mr.  Rohde  Hawkins,  at 
the  sole  cost  of  the  munificent  and  venerable  Mr.  W.  Cotton.     The 
architect  has  adopted  the  plan  of  a  wide  nave  without  clerestory,  and 
aisles  under  separate  gables.     The  tower  is  engaged  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle,  and  the  sanctuary  projects  eastward  beyond  the  line  of 
the  nave  and  aisles.    The  principal  entrances  are  the  south  porch  and 
the  west  door  in  the  tower.     The  west  window  is  composed  of  two 
coupled  windows,  each  of  three  lights  trefoiled  in  the  head,  and  with 
a  sexfoil  above,  surmounted  with  a  sexfoiled  rose  window  ;  a  statue  in  a 
niche  is  mounted  between  the  coupled  windows.     The  west  window  of 
the  south  aisle  is  of  two  lights  cinqfoiled.     The  tower,  which  is  boldly 
buttressed*  is  of  three  stories ;  in  the  lowest  is  the  door,  a  double 
with  a  central  shaft,  and  a  carving  in    the  tympanum;    the  next 
story  contains  three  detached  trefoil  lights ;  the  beliry  story,  which  is 
not  quite   clear  of  the  gable,  has  two  coupled  single  lights.     Above 
rises  a  lofty  and  elegant  octagonal  broach  spire  with  haunches  dying 
on  the  oblique  sides.     This  spire  will  have  the  peculiarity  of  an  iron 
crown  at  about  two-thirds  of  its  height.     The  ringers'  chamber  is 
entered  by  a  turret  staircase  to  the  south-east.   The  nave  is  of  five  bays, 
with  circular  pillars,  the  two  piers  to  the  east,  and  the  eastern  res- 
ponds having  foliaged,  the  rest  moulded,  capitals.     In  the  west  bay  to 
the  south  aisle  is  placed  a  two-light  window,  owing  to  the  porch,  in  all 
the  others  a  window  of  three  lights,  except  in  the  last  but  one  to  the 
north,  which  is  occupied  by  the  vestry.     The  roofs  are  simple,  composed 
of  braces,  collars,  and  queen  posts.     The  ritual  arrangements  are  pecu- 
liar.   The  arch  is  at  the  sanctuary  not  the  chancel,  borne  upon  responds. 
The  chancel  proper  is  provided  by  raising  the  last  bay  of  the  nave  upon 
three  steps,  and  seating  it  stallways,  with  two  benches  on  either  side, 
the  desk  occupying  the  position^  of  the  western  stall  on  the  south  side 
and  facing  north  and  west  for  lessons.   The  pulpit  on  the  chancel  level, 
and  facing  south-west,  is  approached  by  steps  winding  round  the  piUar 
which  defines  the  chancel  to  the  north-west.     The  sanctuary  levels  are 
well  managed,  there  being  a  step  at  the  arch,  another  half-way  onward, 
while  the  altar  itself  rises  on  a  double  foot  pace.    The  east  window  is  of 
five  lightSt  composed  of  a  central  light  and  two  two-light  subfenestrations, 
each  having  a  cinqfoil  in  the  head,  while  the  general  head  contains  an 
octofoil.    The  aisles  respectively  terminate  with  long  two-light  windows. 
The  font  stands  centrally  in  the  nave,  between  the  first  pillar  to  the 
south  aide,  and  the  south-east  tower  pier.     The  seats  face  east,  the 
alleys  in  the  centre,  being  just  within  the  pillars,  except  that  the  most 
eastern  bay  of  each   arch  is  seated  longitudinally  for  children.     It 
is  proposed  to  place  the  organ  over  the  vestry,  i.e.,  to  the  north  of 
the  north  aisle.     We  should  fear  that  this  would  be  a  bad  site  for 
sound.     We  shall  be  very  anxious  to  see  this  church  completed.     It 
is  on  a  dignified  scale  and  with  proper  ornament,  another  of  those 
very  interesting  experiments  of  which  London  already  happily  contains 
several,  to  exhibit  correct  arrangements  under  modifications,  not  in- 
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▼olving  principles,  but  intended  to  meet  the  Tequirements  of  the  times 
Hnd  the  conditions  of  the  metropolis.  In  its  mat^  we  sbonld  ay 
it  took  up  ground  intennediate  between  S.  Mary  Magdalene  and  S. 
Matthias',  Stoke  Newington.  Its  dimenaions  are,  interaally,  109  ft. 
6  in.  long  (naye  and  chorus  89  ft.  6  in.,  sanctuary  90  ft.)  by  5^  it 
(nave  3?  ft.  aisles  15  ft.  each). 

S. .  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  HoUatUL — ^The  Roman  Catiiolie 

hierarchy  of  Holland  have  adopted  the  original  expedient  of  keeping  a 
self-educated  architect  on  a  moderate  annual  salary,  to  do  all  their 
churches.  M.  Molkenboer,  as  might  be  expected,  has  (sa  we  have 
been  told)  perpetrated,  in  fulfilment  of  his  side  of  the  agrecBMat, 
several  strange  aberrations.  In  the  present  church  he  seems  incfiaed  ta 
attempt  an  imitation  of  the  authentic  forms  of  church  architoctufe. 
We  wish  we  could  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  The  bal- 
ing follows  the  usual  plan  of  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  i^idnl  choir. 
The  material  is  red  brick ;  the  style,  we  suppose,  we  mnst  tenn  Fhm* 
boyant.  The  little  west  tower  and  spire  are  vtteriy  out  of  propoitiea 
with  the  remaining  edifice ;  in  compensation,  however,  diere  iss  centnl 
tourelle.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  feeble  cbstered 
columns,  the  shafts  which  support  the  plaster  groimng  nmning  up 
uninterruptedly.  Of  this  groining  then  is  a  Uberd  display  both  in  tibe 
naves  and  the  aisles  ;  the  bosses  in  the  former  being  of  a  prapoataraot 
size,  and  in  truth  ventilators.  M.  Molkenboer  has  lieen  phwacd  to 
cover  both  nave  and  aisles  with  a  span  roof.  This  enabiBB  him  to 
launch  into  an  arrangement  inside,  which  has  the  unddobted  sMot 
of  originality.  Nothing  has  been-^Hiothing  ever  will  be — seen  lifce  it. 
He  has  SEOtnally  given  a  sham  clerestory— the  phaatatas  of  twociied 
windows  run  Shallow  in  plaster,  and  stnck  on  the  wall.  Tlietnaaqyis 
are  short,  and  filled  with  wretchedly  tnceried  windowa :  ditto  as  to 
the  aisle  windows.  The  apse  has  seven  narrow  sides,  holding  kng 
transomed  windows.  When  we  saw  the  church,  it  wtas  unAindbtdi 
and  no  ritual  fittings  were  in ;  but  we  should  think  that  tiie  doors  right 
and  left  to  the  sacristies  would  render  correct  arrangemeat  impossible. 
The  fioor  is  of  wood,  and  the  west  bay  of  :tfae  nave  is  ohoked  with  a 
gallery.  On  the  whole,  we  are  not  continoed  that  M.  Molkenboer  is 
the  coming  man. 

Kiimore  Cathedra!,  Irelaad. — ^We  understand  that  the  new  catfaetoi 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Kiimore,  in  memory  of  Biriiop  BedeQ*  » to 
be  a  cnicifbrm  building  in  Firat^Pointed.  lliere  will  be  a  tower  aad 
spire,  and  aisles ;  but  whether  to  the  nave  only,  or  also  the  cfaoo;  we 
cannot  tell.  But  it  is  the  Bishop's  desire  that  the  building  should  bs 
of  a  chuTchlikc  character. 
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CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Chapter' Hauiet  8ali$hmj. — One  of  the  most  successfal  restorations 
of  the  day  is  that  of  the  celebrated  chapter-house  of  Salisbury.     We 
owe  it  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  Clutton,  and  to  the  pious  and  paternal  recog* 
nition  of  the  memory  of  the  late  Bishop  by  his  admirable  successor 
Bishop  Hamilton.     Assisted*  and  nobly  assisted,  by  the  munificence  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  diocese,  this  sumptuous  monument  attests 
slike  the  respect  due  to  Bishop  Denison's  memory  and  the  recognition 
of  an  artistic  object  which  was  long  that  prelate's  care.      Bishop 
Denison  restored,  mainly  at  his  own  expense,  the  cloisters  at  Salisbury, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  restoration  of  the  chapter  chouse.     The 
completion  of  his  plan  is  now  his  monument.     We  all  remember  the 
discreditable  condition  of  this  venerable  fabric.     Wren  happily,  per- 
haps, did  not  attempt  its  re-edification.     He  tied  it  together  with 
^  strong  iron  bars  radiating  from  the  central  shaft,  and  by  this  contriv- 
'  anoe  the  bulging  walls  were  held,  not  upright,  but  were  held  together. 
Mr.  Clutton  has  rebuilt  this  shaft,  piecing  the  central  block  of  Pur- 
beck  and  adding  the  eight  new  detached  shafts  and  a  new  capital 
and  base  of  the  same  material.     The  arcade  of  Purbeck  shafts  has 
slso  been  entirely  restored,  and  the  whole  composition,  like  the  Temple 
church,  stands  out  curiously  fulfilling  the  expression  of  the  polished 
comers  of  the  Temple.     In  the  spandrils  of  this  arcade  is  sculptured 
the  cydus  of  the  Old  Testament  history  from  the  Creation  to  the 
dell?eiry  of  the  Law,  in  high  relief.    These  reliefs  were  in  many  places 
so  obliterated  and  decayed,  that  little  remained  in  many  places  but  the 
impression  as  it  were  of  the  shadows  of  the  departed  statuettes  on  the 
^tH*    Considerable  ingenuity,  almost  equivalent  to  Cuvier*s  or  Owen's, 
has  been  displayed  in  recreating  a  group,  from  the  disjected  members 
o!  a  single  head  or  foot ;  and  not  a  little  £Etmiliarity  with  ancient  Chris-: 
tian  art  has  been  displayed  in  this  reconstruction^     Though  often 
conjectural,  we  suspect  that  the  present  completed  groups  faithfully  re- 
present the  original  designs.     At  any  rate,  the  great  sculptured  poems 
of  France  and  Italy  have  been  carefully  followed,  and  yet  the  whole 
composition  betrays  English  feeling.     The  artist  engaged  in  the 
restoration  of  these  reliefs  was  Mr.  Philip,  who  has  been  successfully 
employed  at  Ely.    Perhaps  we  are  not  wrong  in  thinking  that  Mr« 
Buigea'a  well  known  archaeological  knowledge  has  been  brought  to 
aid  in  these  cunning  recreations.    The  roof  has  been  painted  in  exact 
reproduction  of  the  existing  remains  by  Mr.  Hudson,  who  much  to 
bis  credit  has  made  an  offering  of  the  complete  coloration  of  the 
sculptures,  together  with  the  wall  decorations  and  capitals,  of  one  whole 
bay  of  the  arcade  at  his  own  expense.    The  Bishop's  brother,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  has  handsomely  contributed  the  cost  of  another  eighth  of 
this  wall  painting.     We  may  be  wrong,  but  giving  every  praise  to  Mr. 
Hudson's  pattern  of  the  wall  diaper,  we  think  his  tints  far  too  washy. 
The  colours  are  only  indicated,  the  whites  especially  in  the  diaper  pat- 

▼OI*.  ZVII.  B  B  B 
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teroB  fiul  ID  body  and  sabstance.  Yet  we  have  been  assured  by  very 
good  authority  that  Mr.  Hudson  adopted  this  tone  on  purpose,  under 
the  conriction  that  the  original  colours  were  equally  light.  Agarn. 
while  Mr.  Glutton  has  followed  the  authority  of  the  existing  remaina 
in  restoring  all  the  shafts  in  Purbeck,  we  see  no  reason  whaterer  for 
this  superstitious  adherence  to  the  old  material.  Purbeck  marble  wis 
vsed  in  old  times  because  it  was  the  only  available  marble.  But  it  is  a 
very  bad  material ;  it  decomposes  in  damp,  and  loses  all  its  brilliancy 
vnless  constantly  polished,  as  the  interior  of  Salisbury  cathedral  with 
its  painful  monotony  shows  :  for  we  were  absolutely  surprised  at  die 
fact  being  brought  home  to  us,  that  every  existing  shaft  in  the  church 
is  actually  of  Purbeck.  Why  then  now,  when  so  many  and  ao  good 
marbles  are  within  our  reach,  defer  to  the  old  traditions  and  dedine  in 
such  a  building  ss  the  Salisbury  chapter- house  to  avail  ourselves  of  the 
rich  variety  of  marbles  which  Devonshire  and  Derbyshire  offer  ?  Tlie 
floor  is  ful^  laid  with  encaustic  tiles,  and  a  hot  water  apparatus  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  restored  chapter-house  is  to  be  used.  The  cost  of 
the  restorations  at  present  executed  is  £4700,  and  the  Queen's  contri- 
bution of  £100.  at  her  recent  visit  to  Salisbury,  is  (we  learn)  to  be  ex- 
pended on  a  pair  of  brass  gates.  Subscriptions  have  been  commenced 
lor  filling  the  large  and  sumptuous  windows  with  painted  grisaille  glass : 
one  window  is  promised,  and  the  ladies  of  Salisbury,  headed  by  the  good 
Bishop's  good  wife,  are  subscribing  for  a  second.  The  vestibule  leading 
from  the  cloister,  with  its  curious  series  of  female  martyrs  surrounding 
the  arch,  has  not  yet  been  commenced.  The  great  quatrefbfl  endosing 
a  Majesty  is  also  wanting.  Nor,  lacking  the  sum  required  for  it, 
£1 500,  is  it  at  present  contemplated  to  restore  what  is  so  muA  wanted, 
the  conical  roof.  Restore,  we  say,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Clntton^s  con- 
clusions: for  however  convinced  that  such  a  roof  ia  desirable  and 
necessary  to  the  artistic  effect  of  the  building  and  to  its  genersl 
grouinng,  we  doubt  whether  this  roof  ever  was  erected.  That  it 
ought  to  have  been,  and  that  it  was  meant  to  have  been,  we  have  no 
doubt:  but  neither  the  present  roof  exhibits  traces  of  it,  nor  are 
there,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  any  records  of  its  existence.  It  only 
remains  to  add,  that  Mr.  Glutton  has  thoroughly  repaired  the  extciaal 
walls,  the  window  tracery,  and  the  cappings  of  the  buttresaes,  many 
of  which  he  has  built  out  to  double  their  original  thickness  to  resist 
the  thrust  of  the  roof.  The  curious  sacristy,  with  the  muniment  room 
as  a  second  floor,  has  also  been  carefully  restored.  It  ia  a  perfect 
model  in  neatness  and  arrangement  of  what  such  a  chamber  should  be. 
And  its  grouping,  with  the  cathedral  and  chapter-house,  is  a  well 
known  feature  in  the  brilliant  entourage  of  this  the  most  picturesque 
and  complete  of  our  great  churches. 

Manchester  CalA^iIra/.-— The  restoratibn  of  the  stone-work  in  Man- 
chester cathedral  is  in  progress  on  the  south  side,  showing  agana  its 
original  elaborateness  of  detail.  At  present  the  duuraderistic  rood 
turret  is  down  preparatory  to  being  rebuilU  Innde  we  notiee  ao 
change,  except  the  erection  of  a  sitting  statue  to  Humphrey  Chethaffi 
(good  in  itself,  but  much  misplaced),  which  stands  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  ohoir  aisle^  and  is  backed  by  a  memorial  window  to  the  same 
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worthy  by  Mr.  Wailea,  too  mnch  in  his  old  style  of  predominanl 
yellow. 

5.  Mary  and  All  Saints,  Great  Budworth,  Cheshire. — This  large  and 
interesting  Third-Pointed  church  is  in  the  coarse  of  restoration,  chiefly 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Salvin,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
residence  in  the  parish  of  more  than  one  person  of  wealth  and  zealous 
churchmanship.    The  parish  had  led  the  way  by  demolishing  some 
frightful  galleries^  which  encumbered  the  spacious  nave  of  six  bays,  and 
broad  aisles,  and  opening  out  the  west  tower.    The  chief  activity,  how- 
ever, is  being  shown  in  the  chancel,  which  has  the  peculiarity  of  being 
a  step  lower  than  the  nave;  and  much  depressed  in  the  roof,  as  a 
window  exists  over  the  chancel-arch.    Its  arrangements  are  still  under 
consideration,  though  to  be  immediately  carried  out.     We  wish  that 
the  ancient  stalls,  which  have  been  spared  from  destruction,  might  be 
replaced  and  repaired.     They  are  remarkable  for  their  poppy-heads  re- 
presenting three  feathers,  the  crest  of  the  Dutton  family.   A  very  pretty 
rail,  by  Mr.  Woodyer,  tastefully  painted  blue,  with  panel  gilding,  has 
been  placed  in  the  south  chancel- aisle,  by  R.  E.  Warburton,  Bsq., 
round  the  place  of  family  interment.     There  is  a  quasi-transeptal  lady 
chapel  standing  out  of  the  north  nave-aisle,  which  is  now  the  joint 
place  of  interment  of  Lord  De  Tabley  and  another  family,  who  have 
jointly  restored  it.     A  stone  screen,  of  rather  massive  but  not  inelegant 
stonework,  (by  Mn  Salvin,)  divides  it  from  the  body  of  the  church ; 
white  two  coped  tombs,  having  floriated  crosses,  of  precisely  similar 
design,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  of  either  family,  indicate  on  the 
floor  the  central  point  of  each  division.     As  this  chapel,  from  its  posi- 
tion and  the  size  of  the  church,  can  never  be  used  or  needed  for  con* 
gregational  purposes,  the  usual  objections  to  such  an  appropriation  of 
an  integral  portion  of  a  church  do  not  in  the  present  instance  attach. 

8.  Oswald,  Lower  Peover,  Cheshire. — Some  of  our  most  constant 
readers  will  remember  that  we  gave  a  lithograph  of  this  church,  in  its 
original  condition,  in  our  early  volume  on  Monumental  Brasses.    It  has 
recently  been  restored  by  Mr.  Salvin.     It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
outer  walls  are  "  half  timbered,*'  i.e.,  composed  of  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal beams  of  oak,  filled  in  with  plaster ;  While  the  pillars  and  whole 
internal  construction  are  of  oak,  the  date  of  its  construction  being  to 
the  close  of  Third-Pointed.     From  the  indications  afforded  by  the  roof, 
Mr.  Salvin  decided  that  the  aisles  were  formerly  gabled,  in  which  form 
be  has  restored  them.   The  pillars  of  the  arcade  are  cut  into  an  octagonal 
form,,  with  small  moulded  capitals ;  and  curved  beams  arching  off  give 
the  aspect  of  arches,  as  in  Mr.  Carpenter's  wooden  church,  published 
in  the  Instrumenta  Ecclesiastica,  which  bears  a  striking,  though  uncon- 
scious, resemblance  to  the  one  before  us.     Other  massive  beams  are 
thrown  ont,  to  benr  the  roof  of  nave  and  aisles,  the  latter  having  the 
additional  strengthening  of  tie-beams,  of  which  those  remaining  in  the 
south  able   have  a  graceful  surifiEuse  ornamentation    of    quatrefoils. 
Without  drawings,  we  could  not  make  the  construction  more  intelli- 
gible, and  therefore  abstain ;  merely  noting  the  graceful  peculiarity  of 
the   double  breastsummersp  connected  by  a  sort  of  screen-work  of 
short  spars.     The  windows^  likewise  of  oi^,  are  of  several  lights. 
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with  simple  pointed  heads.  The  Jacobean  low  chancel-icreai,  the 
pulpit  of  the  same  date,  with  some  interesting  marquetrie  work, 
and  a  still  later  pardose  in  the  north  chancel-aisle,  correspond  with  the 
general  mtotif  of  the  church,  as  they  would  not  have  done  in  one  of 
stone.  Those  pardoses  which  are  ori^nal  are  very  simple,  and  fbU  ol 
character,  llie  sanctuary  is  well  raised  above  the  chancel.  The  latter  hsi 
a  rather  rich  tile  paving,  the  thing  we  least  like  in  the  whole  restoration. 
It  would  be  good  anywhere  else ;  here  it  is  too  garish.  The  seats  (of 
the  last  century,  we  should  think)  generally  face  the  east,  but  have 
doors.  The  early  font,  of  a  circular  form,  standing  in  the  north  aisle, 
as  if  in  defiance  of  the  remaining  structure,  is  of  rather  maaeiTe  stone. 
We  should  not  forget  that  the  Third-Pointed  west  tower  is  likewise  of 
stone. 

Hofy  Cro99,  Ikm,  Stafordskhe. — ^This  interesting  and  beaalifiifly 
situated  little  church,  standing  at  the  foot  of  Dove  Dale,  has  just  been 
rpstored,  if  we  should  not  rather  say  rebuilt,  by  Mr.  Soott^  at  the  cost 
of  the  munificent  patron.  The  original  chuitch  was  composed  of  a 
west  tower,  nave,  and  chancel,  witib  a  large  chantry  to  the  soiith; 
the  style  varying  from  a  walled-up  doorway  on  the  south  aide  which 
may  be  Saxon,  to  late  debased.  The  chantry  was  and  is  remaiksUe 
as  containing  the  shrine  of  a  local  saint,  S.  Bertolin  of  Staflbrd,  in 
the  form  of  a  detached  high  tomb,  with  quatrefoil  openings  in  the 
udes  large  enough  for  the  pilgrims  to  creep  through.  The  nave  beii^ 
destitute  of  aisles,  this  chantry  was  extended  just  so  te  westward  as 
to  be  accessible  from  it  by  a  doorway.  Besides  these  featores,  the 
church  is  remarkable  for  a  large  and  sumptuous  mausolenm,  ernted 
about  thirty  years  since  from  the  designs  of  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  sad 
containing  a  monument  from  his  chisel.  It  is  attached  to  the  chancel 
on  the  north  side,  and  is  in  plan  an  oblong  octagon,  ranging  from  north 
to  south.  The  style  is  Third-Pointed,  and  it  is  rather  richly  groined, 
and  is  altogether  much  superior  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  date — internally  indeed  it  is  of  striking  efiect.  In  tize  resto- 
ration of  this  church  the  only  addition  made  by  Mr.  Scott  has  been 
the  addition  of  a  north  aisle  of  three  bays.  This  and  the  nave  are 
filled  with  open  and  unappropriated  seats.  The  tower  is  now  sur- 
mounted by  a  saddle-back  roof,  a  form  judiciously  adopted  in  order  to 
keep  the  church  low  in  reference  to  the  steep  and  lofty  hills  which 
dose  in  the  valley  where  it  stands.  The  chancd  arch  has  been  re- 
built, and  now  rises  from  responds  with  bold  foliaged  capitals,  those  in 
the  arcade  being  merdy  moulded.  The  chancd  screen,  of  irop,  by 
Mr.  Skidmore,  deserves  particular  notice.  It  ia  a  low  screen,  entirety 
transpsrent,  but  yet  of  sufficient  richness  in  its  design  to  give  the  ne- 
cessary idea  of  endosure.  It  is  enhanced  by  colour,  and  smrmovnted 
by  a  brass  cresting,  standards  for  lights  rising  on  dther  side  of  die 
gates.  Tl^e  chan^  is  fitted  with  stdUs  and  subsdlse,  and  the  aanctnaiy 
is  well  defined.  The  east  end  is  lined  up  to  the  ciU  of  the  window  with 
a  diaper  of  coloured  tiles  of  an  harmonious  and  vdvety  tone,  while 
behind  the  altar  is  placed  a  rich  alabaster  reredos,  arcaded  with  marble 
shafts,  and  the  panels  likewise  filled  with  tiling,  the  central  one 
a  gold  cross.     As  yet  there  are  no  sedllia,  a  wooden  bench 
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their  place,  bat  the  deficiency  will  soon  be  rectified.  The  eastern 
triplet  is  filled  with  medallion  glass  by  Mr.  Clayton  (executed  by  Mr. 
Ward),  graceful  in  design  and  light  in  colour,  the  due  mixture  of 
white  bong  not  forgotten.  The  lancet  towards  the  west  of  the  nave 
on  the  north  side  likewise  contains  Mr.  Clayton's  glass,  and  the  square- 
headed  three- light  Late  Middle-Pointed  window  more  to  the  east  is  to 
be  proximately  filled  with  the  same — thd  thankoffering  of  the  parish  : 
one  light,  representing  our  Blessed  Loan  and  His  mother,  being  in  on 
the  day  of  consecration  ;  the  other  windows  contain  Powell's  quarries 
with  coloured  borders.  The  organ  has  been  placed  in  the  south 
chantry,  where  it  however  does  not  occupy  a  felicitous  position,  as  it 
hides  the  tomb  of  S.  Bertolin.  We  should  advise  its  being  divided 
into  two  parts  and  placed  on  either  side  of  the  east  window  of  this 
chapel.  We  must  not  forget  to  say  that  the  modern  south  chancel 
aisle  serving  as  a  vestibule  to  the  mausoleum  is  groined  in  conformity 
with  that  structure.  The  intricacy  of  plan  produced  by  the  broad 
south  choir  aisle,  and  on  the  north  this  construction  of  unusual  and 
sumptuous  form  is  noticeable.  Externally  the  mausoleum  requires  read- 
justment ;  for  as  it  is,  the  somewhat  horisontal  heavy  line  of  its  parapet 
jars  with  the  remaining  church.  A  conical  roof  would  crush  the  whole 
residuary  structure,  besides  its  oblong  form  would  render  such  a  capping 
peculiarly  unmanageable.  On  the  whole,  we  would  advise  such  a  roof 
truncated  just  above  the  parapet  line,  covered  with  a  lead  flat,  and 
surrounded  with  a  rich  and  lofty  cresting  of  metal  work.  In  conclu- 
sion, we  must  alike  congratulate  Mr.  Scott  and  the  munificent  donor 
upon  this  very  interesting  restoration. 

8.  Chad's,  Stafford. — ^llie  works  at  this  church,  by  Mr.  Ward,  which 
we  noticed  last  year,  have  been  brought  to  a  provisional  dose.  The 
chancel  is  completed,  and  looks  most  satisfactory.  The  lantern  is 
walled  up  north  and  south,  but  the  beauty  of  the  Romanesque  arches 
is  apparent;  while  in  the  nave,  though  too  much  of  the  miserable 
disfigurement  of  the  last  century  is  stiU  perforce  left,  yet  one  bay,  the 
most  eastern  on  the  south  side,  has  been  restored  with  a  sort  of  ad 
interim  instalment  of  aisle  serving  as  vestry,  and  showing  the  Ro- 
manesque arch  and  clerestory  above :  a  portion  of  the  next  arch  has 
also  been  opened,  and  the  entire  clerestory  on  that  side  stripped.  The 
ritual  arrangements  comprise  reading-desk  looking  south,  just  within 
the  lantern  on  the  south  side,  with  lectern  adjacent,  while  on  the  oppo- 
site side  is  placed  a  low  stone  pulpit  of  a  creditable  design.  The  seats 
are  all  open,  low,  and  uniform.  The  font  is  circular,  of  Romanesque 
design.  The  west  and  side  windows  of  the  chancel  are  filled  with 
pattern  painted  glass. 

S.  Ethetdreda,  Bishop' s-Hatfield^  Herts. — The  chancel  of  this  church 
has  just  been  restored  by  Mr.  Street  as  a  memorial  to  a  deceased  rector. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  we  cannot  think  it  one  of  his  most  success- 
ful works.  The  altar,  standing  under  the  east  window,  which  drops 
low,  is  backed  by  an  alabaster  baldachin  just  so  much  narrower  than 
the  window  as  to  let  in  a  streak  of  light  on  either  side.  The  wooden 
sedilia  are  placed,  we  do  not  know  why,  to  the  north.  But  our  chief 
objection  is  to  the  sanctuary  rail,  which  is  actually  shorter  than  the 
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space  it  has  to  span,  and  accordingly  stops  ahort  at  its  north  end  with 
a  gap  wide  enough  for  a  man  to  squeeze  through.  We  underttiDd 
that  this  error  arises  from  the  measurements  having  been  made  at  the 
east  end  and  the  non-parallelism  of  the  chancel  lines  not  being  thooght 
of.  The  inference  which  we  draw  from  this  oversight  is  that  "  theie 
is  no  trust  like  trial.**  The  chancel  is  seated  btallwiae,  but  the  pat- 
terns of  the  wood-work  is  rather  ungraceful.  We  trust  that  in  any 
further  restoration  the  stately  Jacobean  pardoses  will  be  preserved. 
They  are  fine  of  their  kind  and  possess  historical  interest* 

S.  Bariholomew,  Burwash,  Sussex, — The  restoration  of  this  chanc- 
teristic  church  by  Mr.  Slater,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  has 
been  recently  completed.     The  curious  western  porch  is  now  entirely 
renovated,  and  is  secured  by  rather  lofty  gates  of  ornamental  iron  work, 
of  a  very  simple  and  graceful  design,  executed  by  the  donor  from  the 
architect*8  hands.     Over  the  west  door  has  been  inserted  a  very  pretty 
niche,  adorned  with  that  local  product,  the  hop.     The  tower  against 
which  this  porch  abuts,  of  early  Norman  work,  has  been  completdy 
renovated,  and  the  ringing  chamber  is  now  approached  by  a  turret  stair- 
case on  the  north-east  angle,  which  leaves  the  area  both  of  the  porch 
and  tower  entirely  open  to  the  church.    The  nave  is  composed  of  three 
bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  which  have  in  the  restoration  been 
widened   for  congregational  accommodation,   and   are   placed  under 
separate  gables.     The  pillars  are  all  octagonal,  of  early  Middle-Pointed 
date,  except  one,  which  is  circular.     The  windows  (Middle -Pointed)  are 
square-headed  externally,  and  hooded  inside,  and  restored  from  the  old 
windows.     The  roof  is  of  the  cradle  form,  with  ties.    The  seats,  of 
deal,  are  all  open.     The  font  stands  in  the  north  aisle.    The  chancel- 
arch  is  broad,  and  rather  low,  following  the  proportions  of  the  cbaocelf 
which  is  devoid  of  clerestory.    The  desk  fiacing  north,  and  the  leetero, 
oi  simple  design,  stand  to  the  south-west  of  the  arch ;  the  pulpit,  of 
wood,  upon  a  stone  base,  on  the  opposite  side.     There  is  a  low  wooden 
chancel-screen,  destitute  of  gates.     Within  this  it  has  unfortunately 
been  necessary  to  provide  congregational  accommodation,  in  the  form 
of  three  rows  of  longitudinal  seats  on  either  side.    The  chancel  and 
sJEuictnary  rise  by  three  levels  of  a  step  each ;  the  sanctuary  rail  is  of 
wood.     On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  curious  quasi-lycbno- 
soopic  window,  of  Middle-Pointed  date,  composed  of  a  single  broad 
light,  with  foliated  head.     All  the  other  windows  of  the  church  are 
First-Pointed.    The  eastern  triplet  is  filled  with  graceful  medallion 
glass,  by  Mr.  Clayton,  with  a  due  admixture  of  grisaille.    The  vestry 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  with  an  organ  chamber  (not 
yet  made  use  of)  over  it.     Before  this  restoration  was  undertaken,  the 
aspect  of  the  church,  cut  up  with  enormous  galleries,  was  frightful  to 
behold. 
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NOTICBS  AND  ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  ike  Editor  of  the  Ecelenologiii. 

SiE,  — Permit  me  to  point  out  two  slight  errors  in  H.  E.'s  accouot  o£ 
certain  churches  in  Warwickshire.  Barford  church  was  not  restored* 
but  rebuilt,  with  the  exception  of,  I  believe,  the  tower ;  and  the  lancet 
windows  in  the  chancel  of  Wellesboume  are  filled  by  Holland's,  and 
not  Hardman*s,  stained  glass. 

Wasperton  church  is  well  worth  a  visit  from  any  one  who  may  find 
himself  within  ten  miles  of  it :  it  is  a  perfect  bijou^  That  at  Charle-> 
cote,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  failure,  the  heavy  cost  being  taken  into 
consideration ;  and  the  tower  especially  is  a  production  worthy  of  the 
watering-place  school.  The  village  of  Witnash  ought  to  be  inspected 
by  all  landlords  desirous  of  erecting  good  model  cottages  for  their 
labourers  on  a  cheap  scale.  I  say  cheap,  because  I  cannot  imagine 
that,  where  timber  is  plentiful,  any  material  costs  less  than  wooden 
frames,  with  the  openings  filled  in,  (in  one  case  I  observed  it  was  with 
wattle,)  and  plastered  over.  Unless  I  was  misinformed,  the  credit  of 
the  pleasing  condition  of  Witnash  is  due  to  Mr.  Landor,  a  brother  of 
the  poet.  Mr.  L.  resides  near  the  village,  and  indulges  in  a  good  ar- 
chaeological taste,  not  only  within  his  own  house,  but  wherever  his 
influence  extends. 

I  must  take  this  opportunity  of  apologising  to  Mr.  Street,  for  having 
accused  him  of  holding  that  all  three  of  the  windows  at  the  east  end  oi 
the  south  aisle  of  S^  German's  church  were  tn  situ  ;  as  I  find,  by  a  re- 
ference to  his  paper  in  the  Exeter  Society's  Transactions,  that  he  did 
not  advance  such  a  statement.     I  must,  however,  retain  my  opinion  as 
regards  the  date  of  the  window  about  which  we  differ,  notwithstanding 
that  I  agree  with  what  he  says  concerning  the  character  of  its  details. 
Itfl  three  companion  windows  are  so  obviously  Third-Pointed,  and  so 
exactly  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  architecture  of  that  part  of  the. 
church,  that  I  have  no  doubts  upon  the  subject,  neither  had  Mr.  J.  P.. 
St.  Aubyn,  whom  I  quoted.     It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  thct 
old  architects  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  were  much  given  to  '*  hark  back" 
to  bygone  styles,  and  I  have  previously  given  instances  of  it  in  the 
pseudo- Romanesque  remains  at  S.  German's,  as  well  as  in  the  round* 
headed,  Norroan-like   windows  oilen   to  be  found  in  Third-Pointed 
belfries.     L  will  now  furnish  two  more  singular  eases.    The  church  of 
King  Charles  the  Martyr,  at  Plymouth,  which,  as  ita  name  implies,  waa 
built  after  the  Rebellion,  contains  as  good  specimens  (or  rather  imi- 
tations) of  Second  and  Third-Pointed  architecture  as  will  be  found  in 
ajny  of  our  modem  churches  erected  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
The  church,  too,  of  Ottery  S.  Mary  (which  I  have  never  seen)  exhibits 
First- Pointed  architecture,  which  has  been  proved  by  documents  to 
liave  been  erected  during  the  Second-Pointed  era.     I  give  this  from 
bearaay,  but  believe  it  to  be  quite  correct. 

An  Ecclbsiolooibt. 
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COLOGNE   CATHBDRAL. 

M.  Reichensperger  has  requested  the  advice  of  English  eodenolo- 
gists,  throagh  oar  pages,  upon  the  iconography  of  the  fioitaie  pointed 
windows  of  the  clerestory  of  the  nave  and  transepts  of  Cologne  Ca- 
thedral. He  states,.  '•  In  the  choir  is  seen  ia  each  bay  a  single  figme 
under  a  canopy  in  royal  costume,  the  last  window  in  the  apse  dsplip 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  in  a  medallion,  and  the  tree  of  Jesse.  Ac- 
cording  to  the  most  accredited  opinion  the  above  figures  represent  the 
kings  of  Judah,  but  this  interpretation  still  admits  of  doubts.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  to  my  mind,  that  the  remainder  of  the  dcrestorj 
should  display  the  same  general  character  as  that  of  the  choir,  which 
greatly  resembles  the  windows  of  Bourges  published  by  Martin  and 
Cahier.  But  what  ought  the  figures  to  be  ?  The  chapter  has  just 
done  me  the  honour  to  consult  me.  According  to  my  fiist  idea,  oo 
the  left  hand,  entering  from  the  west,  should  be  placed  the  represen* 
tations  of  the  New,  and  on  the  opposite  side  those  of  the  Old  Testa* 
ment.  But  who  in  this  case  should  those  representations  be  ?  It  b 
necessary  to  bring  into  the  combination  the  statues  which  are  to  be 
placed  ag^nst  each  column  of  the  cross— of  whom  in  the  choir  those 
of  the  twelve  Apostles,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  our  Blessed  Loan,  hsn 
already  been  erected.  Accordingly  a  great  number  of  figures  await 
an  iconographical  arrangement.*'  It  will  not  surprise  our  readers  that 
M.  Reichensperger,  one  of  the  judges  of  Lille,  mentions  the  names  of 
Messrs.  Glutton  and  Bulges  as  advisers  whose  opinion  he  would  like 
to  obtain.  We  need  not  add  that  we  gladly  open  our  pagea  to  coa- 
munications  on  this  question. 

We  hear  that  the  painted  glass  of  N6tre  Dame,  Farii^  is  under  com- 
petition with  six  artists. 

Our  paper  on  the  recent  London  churches  must,  we  regret,  again 
stand  over. 

Received,  too  late  for  insertion  in  our  present  number,  the  commuBi- 
cations  of  J.  G.  J.—- F.  D. — ^Mr.  W.  Vose  Pickett.  We  have  also  to 
acknowledge  Partl.of  Mr.  J.  W.Hallam's  *'  Monumental Memodab*'— 
G.  R.  F.— An  Ecdesiologist— G.  S.— R.  J.  W. 

Errata. — In  page  314,  line  16,  in  our  last  number,  for  "towers" 
lege  "  houses."  "  Were,"  in  the  sixth  line  of  the  following  page 
ought  to  be  "  was."  It  was  the  choir  only  of  Wolverhampton  duDch 
which  was  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  norlii  aisle  sod 
transepts  are  of  mediaeval  date. 
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ORNAMENTAL  LEADWORK.i 

Bt  W.  Burgbs,  Esq. 

At  the  present  time  perhaps  there  is  no  metal  considered  less  suited  to 
the  purposes  of  the  fine  arts  than  the  subject  of  the  present  notice. 
Ho^wever,  the  great  artists  of  the  middle  ages  thought  very  differently. 
Their  architecture  was  (and  always  must  be)  eminently  an  architecture 
of  figures  and  subjects,  and  accordingly  they  compelled  even  lead  to 
bear  its  part  in  the  great  poeiQ  of  Christian  art.  They  cast  it  into 
ornaments,  they  hammered  it  into  figures,  and  with  the  help  of  tin, 
they  executed  Imperishable  paintings,  which,  when  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  man,  have  far  more  successfully  resisted  the  ravages  of  time 
than  the  crumbling  sculpture  or  the  worm-eaten  dossel. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
material  has  but  too  often  been  the  cause  of  its  destruction,  and» 
although  as  citizens,  we  can  scarcely  blame  the  French  government  for 
oielting  even  the  historiated  lead  into  bullets  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try, yet,  as  artists,  we  must  ever  deplore  a  necessity  which  has  left  us 
vestiges  so  few  that  our  curiosity  is  rather  stimulated  than  our  inquiries 
gratified.  I  can  therefore  only  pretend  to  put  before  you  a  very  short 
notice  of  the  various  objects  which  our  forefathers  produced  in  lead 
and  tin, — beginning  with  those  belonging  to  the  Church — the  great 
art  patroness  of  the  middle  ages. 

Roofs. 

Jjet  us  imagine  the  architect  had  got  up  the  carpentry  of  his  roof, 
and  then  proceed  to  ascertain  how  he  went  to  work  to  cover  it ;  and 
here  it  may  be  premised  that  his  roof  is  a  very  different  one  to  those 
designed  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Peter  Nicholson.  However,  the 
only  points  of  difference  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  present 


1  [The  interest  and  novelty  of  the  subject  of  this  able  paper  must  form  our  excnie 
for  pnbluhing,  with  the  advantage  of  Uie  author's  revision,  what  has  already  ap. 
peared  io  the  pages  of  a  contemporary.  The  number  of  the  Builder  which  con- 
taiDied  it  iS|  we  understand,  out  of  print. — Ed.] 
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fixBt  of  an*  Uwt  diere  ii  no  ridge-board,  the  raften  meeting  one  anodier 
■ft  top  whilst  they  are  kept  in  a  straight  line  by  means  of  a  ridge-beun 
below ;  the  second  point  of  difference  is,  that  the  king-posts  stand  up 
above  the  roof  for  a  considerable  distance.^  In  the  thirteenth  and  earlj 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century  however,  when  continuous  ridges  were 
used,  composed  of  isolated  members  as  at  Amiens  or  Exeter,  the  endi 
of  all  the  king-posts,  except  that  over  the  apse,  were  cut  off*  as  tfaej^ 
would  not  be  wanted  for  the  support  of  the  ridge. 

Now  the  architect,  in  those  days  as  in  these,  had  the  choice  of  tfles. 
slates,  or  lead«  tx>  cover  his  roof  with»  but  then,  as  now,  the  latter  wis 
by  fiur  the  most  costly  and  the  more  esteemed.  Still,  even  tiles  and  slates, 
under  his  hands,  be<»Lme  beautiful :  the  tiles  were  covered  with  variously 
coloured  enamels  as  at  Mantes,  while  the  slates  had  their  edges  cut  into 
divers  shapes*  and  were  disposed  in  patterns  according  to  their  tints. 

When  lead  was  used*  it  was  generally  very  thick ;  that  at  Canter- 
bury, I  am  told  by  Mr.  Austin,  runs  about  12  lbs.  to  the  foot.  Hie 
roof  being  boarded,  the  lead  was  laid  on  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  the  present  day,  except  that  the  sheets  were  somewhat  nanower 
(about  two  feet  between  the  rolls),  and  that  theae  latter  were  formed 
by  turning  over  the  sides  of  the  sheets,  without  the  assistance  of  the 
wooden  rolls  used  by  the  modem  plumber.  If  there  was  no  ridge  the 
rolls  were  continued  over  the  top  of  the  roof  and  a  little  way  dowa 
the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  allow  the  sheets  to  hang  well  on.  If*  how- 
ever, there  was  a  ridge,  the  method  was  rather  different.  And  here  it 
may  be  observed,  that,  during  the  middle  ages*  everything  snaceptiUe 
of  having  a  ridge  applied  to  it  had  one ;  tbiB  was  the  case  even  with 
the  miniature  enamelled  **  Bahuts  de  Lamoges,"  and  ^1  more  so  with 
regard  to  the  large  silver  chasses  for  reliques*  some  of  the  cresdngs  of 
which  are  most  beautiful,  though  of  course  treated  according  to  the 
different  nature  of  the  material  employed.  The  tile  roofs  had  tik 
crestings*  several  of  which  have  been  discovered  at  Great  Malvern*'  bat 
the  slate  roofs  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  lead  Qnes,  to 
which  latter  we  now  return.  We  have  hitherto  supposed  the  roof  to 
have  been  boarded  and  covered  with  lead,  with  the  rolla  continued  oter 
the  apex.  Now*  as  these  rolls  would  interfere  with  the  ridge*  they 
must  be  suppressed*  and  accordingly  the  sheets  of  lead  are  made  to 
finish  at  some  little  distance  (one  foot  or  more)  from  the  top  of  the 
roof  where  they  are  turned  in  and  nailed  to  the  under  side  of  boarding. 
The  apex  was  not  generally  covered  by  two  boards  butting  np  against 
each  other :  on  the  contrary,  it  was  thought  better  to  cut  a  sort  of 
trough  out  of  the  soUd,  and  to  apply  it  reversed  to  the  top  of  die 
rafters*  so  as  to  form  ss  solid  a  foundation  as  posaibie  for  die  lidge. 
Irons  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  Y  were  nailed  on  this  inverted  trot^jh 


1  In  the  Treatise  on  Carpentry,  pnblisbed  by  Mathnria  Jonpae.  In  tte  i 
the  seventeenth  oentary,  the  roofe  are  invariably  r^reaented  vridi  the  M  ^ 
riainf  some  very  considerable  distance  above  the  ridge  of  roof.    Bve&  at  thai 

the  old  traditions  were  still  fbllowed.    Tlie  present  ansatisfiKtorj  sjatoB  of 

pentry  must  claim  the  oelobretad  PhiJibert  de  Lonne  lor  its  psienk,  whs  psMislifd 
his  work  in  1648. 

s  Journal  of  Arehnological  Inatttvte  and  Bsrker's  GlossBry.    Ottets  «e  te  ke 

found  m  the  Museum  $$  Troyes. 
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at  proper  interrab,  and  then  the  piece  of  lead  forming  the  ridge  piece 
haying  had  corresponding  holes  cut  in  the  middle  waa  slipped  over 
them.  The  next  thing  was  to  cast  the  various  memhers  of  the  cresting, 
to  solder  them  together  (for  they  could  only  he  cast  in  halves),  to  slip 
them  over  the  projecting  irons,  and  lastly,  to  solder  their  lower  extre- 
mities to  the  leaden  ridge  piece.  When  nails  were  used,  the  heads 
were  covered  with  a  square  piece  of  lead  soldered  at  one  end :  and  as 
this  solder  extends  some  way  down,  and  is  marked  with  the  iron,  at  a 
little  distance  the  whole  looks  like  a  coat  of  arms  with  a  chef.  Fig.  I. 
is  from  Amiens,  and  affords  an  excellent  example  of  the  very  simplest 
form  of  ridge.  Unfortunately  there  is  nothing  to  tell  the  date  by,  as 
the  fleurs-de-lys  have  been  mutilated  on  one  of  those  occasions  when 
the  French  nation,  wearied  with  kings,  expelled  the  dynasty  and  de- 
faced its  badges.  Most  probably  it  is  a  sixteenth  century  restoration 
of  the  thirteenth  century  ridge :  for  the  spire  was  burnt  down,  and 
with  it  part  of  the  roof  in  15^7,  and,  when  restored  shortly  after,  a 
very  different  form  of  ridge  was  in  vogue.  At  Rheims,  the  principal 
member  of  the  cresting  was  two  feet  high  and  one  foot  six  inches  wide 
(French  measure),  that  at  Exeter  is  about  one  foot  high  by  ten  inches 
wide.  I  am  afraid  that  even  the  oldest  part  of  the  Bxeter  ridge  must 
be  considered  as  a  sixteenth  century  restoration  of  an  earlier  one.  Mr. 
Cornish  who  conducts  the  works  of  this  cathedral  has  presented  one  of 
the  ornaments  to  the  Architectural  Museum,  where  it  is  now  to  be  seen ; 
it  is  very  badly  cast,  and  ill  adapted  for  its  position,  as  the  upper  part 
ia  heavier  than  the  lower* 

The  next  modification  of  these  simple  forms  is  to  be  seen  at  Noyen, 
where  a  cusping  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  trefoil  or  fleur  de  lys ; 
this  cnsping  being  supported  on  two  sides  would  have  strength  enough 
to  keep  it  straight  and  not  to  sag  by  its  own  weight ;  this  example  is 
aboot  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

I  must  now  go  for  authorities  to  the  work  of  M.  de  la  Querriere,  who 
has  given  sevend  specimens  of  ridges,  but  unfortunately  has  said  nothing 
concerning  their  construction,  which,  however,  was  all  upon  the  same 
principle ;  and  we  now  see  why  the  king«posts  are  carried  up*  for  to 
them  is  nailed  at  some  distance  above  the  apex  of  the  roof,  a  bar  of  iron 
covered  loosely  with  lead.  The  ridge,  which  is  always  of  an  open  and 
delicate  pattern,  is  cast  in  two  halves  as  usual  (except  when  it  is  very 
light  and  open),  is  then  soldered  at  bottom  to  the  ridge  piece,  and  at 
the  top  to  the  lead  pipe  covering  the  iron  bar. 

Occasionally,  as  in  the  Hotel  de  Bourgtheroulde,  at  Rouen,  the 
cresting  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  fixed  above  and  the 
other  below  the  iron  bar.  In  this  case  the  upper  portion  is  always  the 
lightest,  but  still  should  always  be  kept  very  subordinate,  as  on  account 
of  having  nothing  to  support  it,  it  Lb  liable  to  sag.  De  la  Querriere 
tells  us,  that  in  this  instance  it  had  disappeared. 

Where  slates  were  used,  another  decoration  to  the  ridge  piece  was 
the  application  of  long-pointed  strips  of  lead  alternately  pointed  and 
curved.^    These  were  cast  and  soldered  on  to  its  lower  extremity ;  they 

1  They  might  likewise  be  nailsd  on  to  the  bosrding  of  the  roof .  The  iUwtratbn 
ia  from  De  la  Qaerriere'e  work. 
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ooeQrmfctiieCliale«aMei]]ftiit,8dneIiilerieiire»  (F%.  II.);  itthehoose 
of  Jaqacs  Coeor  and  at  the  Hotel  Cajaa.  Boorgea. 

OiaOUSTTM. 

One  of  the  ohjecta  of  permitting  the  kiDg-posta  of  roofs  and  the 
centre  posts  of  &|Hre8'and  dormer  windows  to  project,  waa  to  get  some- 
thing on  which  to  fasten  the  Giroaette,  Epi,  Finial.  or  weather  code. 
These  Girooettea  must  have  heen  one  of  the  principal  features  in  a 
medi«?al  town.  Bvery  house  had  one,  if  not  scTeral,  and  although 
there  were  laws  occadonally  passed  restricting  particular  forms  of  ▼anes 
to  the  nohility,  there  were  none  that  I  know  of  to  prevent  Uie  hour- 
geoisie  having  theirs  in  the  shape  of  animals,  birds,  &e.  We  may  gain 
aome  idea  of  what  the  general  effect  of  an  assemblage  of  these  raoes 
must  have  been  from  the  illumination  of  Troy  Town,  published  in  Mr. 
Shaw'a  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  ^ 

The  Qirouettes,  although  remaining  in  far  greater  numbers  than  the 
ridges  are,  if  anything,  even  more  difficult  to  get  at  for  the  purposes  of 
study,  inasmuch  as  they  are  placed  on  the  most  elevated  parts  of  the 
edifice,  and  nobody  ever  cares  to  take  them  down  until  the  boilding 
itself  is  destroyed.  However,  I  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  one  in  the  possession  of  M .  Benvignac  of  Lille,  who  kindly  afforded 
me  every  facility  for  examining  and  drawing  it.^  The  construction  is 
as  fbUows : — An  iron  rod,  the  length  of  the  proposed  girouette  is  split 
at  the  end  into  four  feet,  which  are  made  rather  long  and  broad,  in 
order  to  fix  it  securely  on  to  the  king  post ;  this  part  is  secured  from 
the  weather  by  a  square  hoUow  pyramidal  covering  of  lead  resting  on 
the  rafters  and  ridge  of  the  roof;  the  rest  of  the  rod  is  covered  by  a 
lead  pipe,  to  which  are  attached  various  ornaments.  This  principle 
applies  to  the  construction  of  all  girouettes,  the  only  difference  con- 
sisting in  the  ornaments,  which,  in  the  greater  n>nes,  will  be  found  to 
be  larger  and  more  complicated ;  the  lead  pipe  in  these  latter  is  made 
in  several  pieces  and  each  part  of  it  supports  itself  upon  the  one  below, 
which  generally  terminates  with  a  flattened  sphere  or  aome  other  orna- 
ment adapted  to  the  purpose.'  The  upper  piece  of  all  which  rested  on 
the  top  of  the  iron  rod  had  the  plate  of  copper  forming  the  vane  sol- 
dered on  last,  and  Mr.  Potter,  of  South  Molton  Street,  informs  me,  that 
in  the  ancient  work  these  upper  pipes  had  a  piece  of  agate  inside,  so 
that  there  might  be  less  friction  on  the  top  of  the  iron  rod ;  but  in  the 
present  day,  gun  metal  is  used  instead.  The  vane  itself  was  painted 
with  the  arms  of  the  proprietor  or  else  gOt. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  Chaucer  as  well  as  several  other  anthon 
mention  the  harmony  made  by  the  vanes  as  something  to  be  admired.^ 
Whether  this  is  amply  an  exaggerated  poetical  expression   for  the 

'  This  g;ironette  came  origioally  firom  Tonmay. 

'  ^  ^gs.  iii.  and  JT.  from  the  Church  of  N.  D.  Chalons-siir-Manie.  Altboagh  I 
am  not  able  positiTely  to  assert  the  oorrectness  of  the  section,  yet  by  gcttu^  oo  Che 
same  level,  I  was  enabled  to  detect  accurately  the  jnnctioiis.  solderingav  and  over- 
lappings,  &c.  by  the  help  of  an  opera  glass.  The  iron  supports,  for  the  great  orna- 
ment, at  A,  Fig.  IT.,  were  apparent  from  die  sagging  of  the  lead. 

'  Qnoutions  and  extracts  on  this  subject  will  be  found  In  Hnnt*s  Bnaspisn  of 
Tudor  Architecture. 
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«reakiog  noise  a  number  of  Tanes  would  collectively  make ;  or  irfiether 
each  vane  turned  some  mechanism  concealed  in  the  lead  ornaments 
below;  or  whether  the  vane  being  double,  the  wind  by  blowing  in 
between  produced  a  noise  like  that  of  an  iEolian  harp,  it  is  almost  im« 
possible  at  this  time  to  decide. 

The  hospital  at  Beaune  in  Burgundy^  is  the  only  building  I  am 
acquainted  with  which  has  preserved  the  whole  of  its  girouettes,  and 
which  can  give  us  an  idea  of  the  effect  produced  by  a  number  of  these 
decorations ;  but  inasmuch  as  they  have  all  been  restored  and  repaired* 
I  can  hardly  consider  them  as  quite  safe  guides  with  regard  to  the  lead 
ornaments,  although  these  latter  themselves  are  pretty  authentic,  as 
4Beveral  of  the  ancient  stone  moulds  are  preserved,  and  have  been  made 
to  do  duty  again.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  moulds  for  running 
lead  ornaments  were  often  made  in  stone.  There  is  a  mould  formed 
in  what  is  called  the  Speckstein,  a  lithographic  stone,  preserved  among 
the  collection  of  leaden  tokens  in  the  British  Museum.  See  also  the 
Bristol  Volume  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  with  regard  to  a  mould 
for  pilgrims'  tokens,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome. 
The  general  anangement  of  the  ornaments  appears  to  have  been 
this :  the  square  pyramidal  base  was  decorated  at  the  sides  with 
crockets ;  these  in  the  Tournay  specimen  are  flat,  cast  in  lengths 
of  three,  and  then  soldered  on  to  the  edges.  In  larger  examples  than 
thia  the  crockets  resemble  those  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
girouette  and  described  hereafter.  A  gilded  sun,  very  thin  and  very 
open,  was  often  fixed  to  the  front  of  the  base.^ 

The  space  between  the  base  and  the  weather-cock  is  for  the  most 
part  occupied  by  three  tiers  of  ornaments.  .The  lowest  consists  of 
a  flattened  sphere,  from  which  project  sundry  square  or  cylindrical 
short  pipes,  ending  in  stars  or  quatrefoils  or  masks,  but  more  gene- 
raUy  in  a  lozenge-shaped  ornament,  surmounted  by  a  pediment ;  these 
several  parts  are  cast  separately,  and  then  soldered  together.  When 
this  lower  ornament  is  very  large,  as  often  happens,  it  requires  to 
be  supported  by  irons  which  are  attached  to  the  centre  (iron)  stem ;  of 
course,  in  this  case,  the  lead  pipe  is  interrupted  (Fig.  iv.)  The  ornament 
in  the  second  tier  is  often  a  repetition  of  the  one  below,  only  smaller. 
Occasionally  it  takes  the  form  of  an  open  vessel,  and  does  duty  as 
a  bird*s  nest.  They  would  appear  to  have  been  as  fond  of  birds  in  the 
Middle  Ages  as  they  are  now  of  storks  in  Holland  and  Upper  Germany, 
where  a  nest  is  regularly  made  upon  the  top  of  the  house  against  the 
bird's  return.  The  last  stage  generally  consists  of  a  finial,  formed 
of  four  or  more  crockets.  These  crockets  are  cast  in  halves,  soldered 
together;  the  stems  again  soldered  to  the  lead  pipe,  and  the  inner  leaves  to 
each  other.  This,  if  they  are  not  very  large,  will  be  sufficient  to  support 
them ;  if  on  the  contrary  they  are  rather  large,  each  crocket  has  a  thin 
piece  of  iron  covered  with  lead  (copper  will  do  alone),  one  end  of  which 
is  soldered  to  the  lead  pipe,  and  the  other  to  the  extremity  of  the  crocket.^ 

^  See  Mr.  Clatton*8  work  on  French  Domestic  Architecture. 
'  See  Kg.  T.,  a  dormer  from  the  hospital  at  Beaune. 

s  This  ammgement  is  to  be  found  in  the  girouette  at  the  end  of  the  north  tran- 
aept,  Amiens  &thedral. 
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And  while  on  this  snlijeot,  it  may  be  as  well  to  show  how  die  bi^ 
crockets,  such  as  those  on  the  spire  at  Amiens,  which  are  1  ft.  6  m. 
long,  are  managed.  An  iron,  about  1^  in.  square,  has  its  end  split  into 
two  parts,  so  that  it  resembles  the  letter  T ;  the  split  part  is  aaiM 
on  to  a  single  rafter,  and  the  other,  which  juts  out,  is  covered  with  lesd; 
on  the  upper  surface  is  soldered  a  piece  of  very  thick  lead«  to  wkidi 
some  of  the  upper  leaves  of  the  crocket  are  soldered ;  the  end  leans 
next  the  rafter  and  the  stalk  are  of  course  fixed  to  the  lead  ooverii^ 
of  spire  as  ususl  (Fig.  tI.)  Anotiier  way  of  treating  the  mediimi  sized 
crockets  was  to  make  the  iron  in  the  form  of  an  L,  fixed  in  a  nsnlir 
manner:  the  projecting  part  covered  with  lead  as  usoaL  is  aoldeied  ts 
the  inside  of  the  back  of  the  crodcet,  in  the  body  of  whieh  two  holes 
are  bored  to  let  out  the  wet  (Fig.  vii.)  The  crockets  miiBiag  np  the 
sides  of  dormers  are  usually  executed  in  this  manner. 

But  to  return  to  the  girouette :  a  very  fisvourlte  amameiit  for  their 
upper  parts,  was  four  or  more  thick  iron  wires  covered  widi  lead,^  the 
ends  ^  which  are  fixed  into  a  thidL  square  horizontal  piece  of  kad 
soldered  on  to  the  pipe ;  a  little  higher  there  is  anotiber  horiaontal  pieee 
of  a  circular  form,  to  whioh  they  are  again  soldered ;  the  extremitia 
of  the  wires  end  with  flowere  or  baUs. 

Fiairaas. 

Another  very  favourite  finish  for  a  roof,  espedslly  at  tiie  east  end. 
was  a  figure  of  the  patron  saint,  beaten  out  in  lead.  Tlie  fdlowmg 
extract,  given  by  M.  de  Laborde,  from  the  accounts  of  St.  Madoa, 
Rouen,'  gives  us  some  information  upon  the  subject,  as  wdl  as  die 
names  of  the  artists.  "1614.  To  John  Pothyn,  sculptor,  for  having 
carved  a  prophet  in  walnut  wood,  to  serve  as  a  mould  and  pattern  for 
the  worlu  in  lead."  All  then  the  plumber  had  to  do  was  to  haamcr 
sheets  of  lead  over  the  wood  statue  untn  they  fitted  to  the  shspe ; 
these  were  then  cut  off,  and  soldered  together  again  with  an  iroa 
framework  inside,  to  prevent  the  figure  from  getting  out  of  wbmpe,  and 
as  a  means  of  securely  fixing  the  whole  afiair.  At  Psris,  where 
several  of  these  figures  have  lately  been  executed  for  tiie  Ste.  Ghspelk 
and  elsewhere,  cast-iron  moulds  are  substituted  for  thoee  in  wood, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  notice,  which  1  owe  to  the  kindness  of 
M.  Gerente  of  Pteris. 

'*  You  were  correct  in  thinking  the  angel  at  the  efaevet  of  the  Sle. 
Chapelle  ii  made  of  lead.'  Wood  and  lead  are  tiie  only  mater  iah  used 
in  the  Fleche ;  for  all  the  flat  surfaces  cast-lead  is  employed,  but  fcr 
the  ornaments  and  figures  miHed-lead  is  hammered  on  to  cast-iron 
moulds.  In  a  few  instances  lead-castings  are  met  witii,  sodi  as  the 
suns^  in  the  arcades.  There  is  no  zinc  used  at  alL  Tbte  mooldi  for 
the  figures  are  made  of  course  in  several  pieces,  the  different  parts  cf  die 
figure  having  been  beaten  up  upon  them,  are  joined  together,  soldered 
inside,  and  tiie  joinings  outside  made  with  ^e  hammer.  As  to  tiie 
decoration  there  is  no  tinning  at  the  Ste.  GhapeUe,  but  merely  gikfing, 

>  Copper  wires  m  in  the  prefioiia  fawtmce  can  be  tttbetitstBd. 

'  Nodoe  dee  Emwu,  Sco.  dn  houne,  par  M.  de  Laborde.    Ihir,  18SS. 

'  In  tome  late  publication  it  was  ttated  that  thil  figure  was  hi  Mime. 
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Tvhich  u  done  with  two  coats  of  oil,  yellow  tint-TarniBh,  and  over  it 
gold  in  leaf/' 

There  is  one  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern  leaden 
figures,  which  I  think  perhaps  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  latter  are 
soldered  together  like  a  modern  work  in  bronze,  i.e.,  the  whole  of  the 
surface  is  homogeneous.  Now  as  fur  as  I  could  ascertain  by  rrference 
to  the  figures  on  the  spire  at  Amiens,  the  former,  (i.e.  the  ancient  ones) 
although  soldered  in  parts,  are  nevertheless  in  two  or  three  pieces,  the 
joint  probably  being  made  by  means  of  a  lap  as  in  roofs,  and  the  places 
of  junction  concealed  by  means  of  the  folds  of  the  drapery.  In  fact  in 
B  similar  manner  to  the  ancient  bronze  statues  at  Herculaneum.^ 

The  same  method  was  carried  out  in  detached  pieces  of  caipentry. 
covered  with  lead,  such  as  pinnacles,  where  one  (if  not  two)  of  the  edges 
is  made  by  a  lap,  never  by  solder.   It  would  appear  to  have  been  a  prin- 
ciple to  lay  the  lead  as  loose  as  possible,  and  to  be  very  sparing  in  the 
employment  of  solder.     It  still  remains  to  be  proved  which  is  the 
better  of  these  two  ways  of  constructing  figures  in  lead — that  of  the 
modems  is  certainly  the  strongest ;  the  only  fear  would  be  the  chance 
of  it  cracking  for  want  of  the  necessary  play  for  expansion.    The  figure 
most  generally  placed  on  the  abside  of  a  cathedral  was  a   gigantic 
sngel,  which  was  so  contrived  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  weather- 
cock, by  means  of  the  wind  acting  on  its  wings.^    l*here  are  examples 
at  Chartres  and  Rheims — the  former  is  modem,  the  latter  doubtfuL 
At  Evreux  the  crest  ended  in  S.  Michael  and  the  Dragon ;  at  Rouen, 
with  a  S.  George ;  but  of  all  the  leaden  figures  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  few  exceed  those  on  the  fleche  or  spire  of  Amiens  Cathedral, 
Ba  large  as   life,  and   representing  our  Loan,   the   Blessed  Virgin, 
S.  Peter,  S.  Paul,  S.  James,  S.  Firman,  and  S.  Ulpha.     Above  them 
are  smaller  figures  of  angels,  bearing  the  instruments  of  the  Passion. 
This  fleche  is  truly  a  chef  d^tatvre,  whether  we  consider  it  with  regard 
to  its  carpentry  or  its  lead*  work.     Among  the  many  beautiful  wooden 
spires  still  left  us  in  France,  this  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best. 
£very  decoration  possible  to  lavish  upon  it  in  the  way  of  lead- work  has 
been  bestowed,  and   that  with  no  sparing  hand.     Statuary,  foliage, 
gilding,   tinning,  painting,  are  all  there,  and  well  did  it  deserve  its 
title  of  the  golden  steeple. 

Flbchbs. 

The  wooden  fleche  or  steeple  was  one  of  the  chief  features  of  every 
cathedral  in  France,  where  we  so  seldom  meet  with  the  centre  tower. 
Chartres  formerly  had  two  fleches,  one  in  the  usual  place  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  transepts,  and  the  other  between  this  last  and  the  angel 
on  the  cheTet.  Its  destination  was  to  contain  a  bell,  which  was  rung 
from  inside,  to  warn  the  ringers  in  the  great  towers  when  to  sound  the 

*  Most  of  the  bronze  statues  in  the  Maseo  Borbonico  are  in  two  or  more  pieces ; 
the  joints  are  made  by  means  of  rivets ;  advantage  is  taken  of  the  drapery,  or  an  or- 
nament, as  a  Inaoelet,  to  conceal  the  junction. 

'  If  I  remember  rightly  part  of  the  wings  of  the  ancient  angel  are  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Chartres ;  they  are  formed  of  plates  of  copper  riveted  to  one 
another,  and  pierced  at  certain  intervale  by  small  quatrefoils. 

VOL.  XVII.  n  o  D 
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great  bells.  There  are  still  two  beautiful  flecbes  retnuining  at  Rhekt 
and  Evreux,^  the  latter  of  which  is  pierced  with  openinga  nearly  ali 
the  way  to  the  top.  In  fact  ao  ralidly  were  these  chartning  little  edifices 
constructed,  and  so  scientific  was  the  application  of  the  tioiber  and  the 
lead,  that  very  few  indeed  have  perished  from  the  effects  of  time,  com- 
pared with  those  destroyed  by  some  disastrous  fire ;  and  yet.  in  spite 
of  this,  it  is  proposed  to  put  a  roof  and  fleche  of  iron  and  zinc  upoa 
the  restored  cathedral  of  Cologne. 

DOBMSBS,    BTC. 

The  only  thing  now  wanted  to  complete  our  roof  will  be  the  dormen 
and  air  apertures.  As  to  the  former,  it  is  simply  an  affair  of  coTeriog 
the  work  of  the  carpenter,  with  the  addition  of  the  cresting  and  girooette. 
They  deserve  notice,  however,  as  it  is  on  their  recessed  pediments,  ind 
on  their  sides,  so  well  protected  by  the  eaves,  that  the  plumber  applies 
his  polychromy. 

Of  air  apertures  there  is  a  charming  example  at  Beaune.  It  b  io 
two  pieces ;  the  front  one  is  cut  out,  beaten  up,  and  soldered  to  that 
at  the  back,  the  flanges  of  which  are  inserted  below  the  slates.  It 
may  best  be  described  as  a  miniature  dormer,  entirely  formed  of  lead ; 
no  wood  being  wanted  to  keep  it  in  shape,  as  it  is  so  very  small. 

At  Lincoln,  the  lead  of  the  gutter  (which  is  relatively  high  np)  i^ 
continued  outside  over  the  stone  parapet,  where  it  is  beaten  up  into  an 
octofoil  ornament.^  I  have  been  able  to  learn  no  particulars  concerning 
this,  beyond  the  fact  that  part  of  it  has  lately  been  destroyed. 

Water-pipes  were  a  comparatively  late  invention,  and  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  been  used  in  the  middle  ages.  When,  however,  they  did 
come  into  use,  they  were  made  ornamental  with  colour  and  gilding.' 

PoLTOHBOMT. 

The  architect  having  thus  finished  his  roof,  which  we  may  observe 
was  an  affair  calculated  to  last  for  four  or  five  centuries,  not  simpl/ 
ninety-nine  years,  neither  more  nor  less, — he  thought  that,  as  so  macl^ 
pains  and  expense  had  been  taken  to  make  it  strong  and  beautiful  it 
was  worth  while  to  go  a  little  further,  and  give  it  all  the  advantages  of 
colour.  How  was  this  to  be  carried  out  ?  Direct  polychromy  could 
only  be  used  in  the  more  protected  parts ;  and  oil  gilding,  although  i0 
some  situations  very  effective,  hardly  contrasts  sufficiently  with  the 
lead  to  make  it  desirable  to  employ  it  in  large  quantities,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  excessive  expense. 

The  problem  was  solved  by  the  use  of  tin,  whose  imperishable  bril- 
liancy contrasted  well  with  the  dulness  of  the  oxidised  lead,  and  wbi^^* 
being  applied  by  fire,  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  latter  metal,  and 
could  neither  be  washed  off  by  the  rain  like  the  gilding,  or  cracked  by 
the  sun  like  the  oil  painting. 

>  The  fleche  at  Evrenz  was  repaired  some  few  years  back. 

'  In  the  middle  ages  the  gatter  of  a  large  church  was  generallj  ao  wdl  constrvefeA 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  Una  it  with  lead. 

s  At  BeauYsis  Cathedrsl  the  water  pipes  are  alternately  decorated  with  ohevrooi 
and  fleurs-de-lys. 
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The  process  of  tinning  is  thus  performed  :  the  lead,  being  first  of  all 
covered  with  a  tolerably  thick  coating  of  lamp-black  and  size»  and  the 
pattern  traced  with  a  point,  all  that  part  of  the  surfoce  to  be  tinned  is 
removed  with  the  shave- hook,  so  as  to  leave  it  quite  clean  and  bright ; 
a  little  sweet  oil  is  then  rubbed  over,  and  the  solder  applied  and  thinly 
spread  with  a  copper  bit  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  next  thing,  of  course,  was  to  fix  the  lead  in  the  position  it  was 
designed  to  occupy :  for  the  tinning  was  done  in  the  workshop,  although 
occaBionally  it  was  performed  when  the  lead  had  been  up  many  years. 
Thus  the  spire  of  N.  D.  at  Chalons  sur  Mame  was  probably  constructed  in 
tlie  fourteenth  century,  but  we  must  refer  the  tinning  to  at  least  a  cen- 
tury later.  In  this  case  the  process  was  the  same,  only  much  more 
tedious,  as  the  workman  was  only  able  to  apply  so  much  tin  as  the  end 
of  his  axebit  would  take  up ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  work,  in  the 
instance  under  consideration,  very  coarse  and  rough,  (Fig.  viii.,)  con- 
trasting strongly  with  that  on  the  dormer  window  at  the  east  end  of 
the  same  church. 

All  the  lead  work  of  the  roof  was  more  or  lees  susceptible  of  this  deco- 
ration, but  it  was  generally  confined  to  the  more  ornate  parts,  such  as 
the  bases  of  the  girouettes,  and  the  dormer  windows ;  but  more  espe- 
cially to  the  ridge  pieces,  which  latter  contrasted  well  with  the  long, 
dark  body  of  the  roof,  which  was  left  plain.^  Almost  all  the  principal  me- 
diaeval edifices  of  France  present  more  or  less  of  this  decoration ;  but  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  England,  although 
M.  Durand,  who  executes  the  lead  work  for  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  heard  of  some  existing  in  England — he  thought 
at  Shrewsbury, 

The  places  where  gilding  was  applied  are  generally  betrayed  by  the 
yellow  or  reddish  colour  mixed  up  with  the  oil,  which  formerly  served  to 
attach  the  gold  leaf  now  washed  off  by  the  weather.  In  almost  every 
instance,  however,  the  gilding  has  in  its  turn  preserved  the  mordant,  and 
we  are  thus  enabled  to  detect  its  position.  The  large  figures,  termi- 
nating the  crests,  were  formerly  gilt,  and  occasionally  the  ridges.  To 
such  an  extent  was  this  practice  carried,  that  Charles  IX.  issued  an 
edict  forbidding  the  inhabitants  of  towns  to  employ  gilding  on  the  ex- 
terior of  their  habitations. 

It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  recessed  pediments  of  the 
dormers,  their  sides, — when  protected  by  eaves,— and  other  sheltered 
situations,  received  polychromatic  decorations.  The  colours  were  not 
applied  directly  upon  the  lead,  but  upon  a  tinned  surface,  the  lines 
alone  being  left  to  oxidise.  The  oil  colours  used  upon  the  tinning 
were  transparent,  so  that  they  might  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the 
brilliancy  underneath :  these  paintings  were  easy  to  restore,  for  their 
outline  was  unalterable.  I  should  imagine  the  subject  upon  the  cheek 
of  the  dormer  at  Chalons  sur  Mame  to  have  been  originally  coloured, 
although  only  the  tinning  and  a  few  traces  of  the  mordant  of  the  gilding 
remain.     This  supposition  is  rendered  more  likely  from  the  relation  of 

%  Spectmena  of  patterns  tianed  upon  lead  are  deposited  at  the  Archltectaral 
Museam,  Canon  Row,  where  they  can  be  seen:  they  were  executed  by  Mr.  Potter, 
of  South  Molten  Street 
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M»  Bubar.  an  old  inhabitaDt  of  the  town,  who  toU  me  that,  vbea  i 
boy,  at  the  b^;inning  of  the  century,  he  lived  cloee  to  the  dioich;  md 
that,  one  night,  a  pece  of  lead  fell  down  from  the  roof  into  the  yui 
the  which  piece  waB  enriched  with  a  variety  of  positive  coloon,  fackai 
red,  green,  &c.  The  plumber  to  the  hospital  at  Beaune  also  iafonncd 
me  that  traces  of  colour  were  found  on  the  g^nettes,  when  under  tbe 
process  of  restoration.  According  to  his  account  the  coloar  was  tkos 
distributed:  the  bases  were  painted  in  chevrons  in  red  (and  tin); 
the  stems  had  a  ribbon  pattern ;  the  rondels  were  blue,  and  the  orn- 
ments  gflt.  At  present,  the  only  perfect  specimen  of  pdychromatie 
decoration  upon  lead  I  can  refer  to  is  on  the  inside  of  the  aeoood  stage 
of  the  Amiens  fl^che. 

Window  Lbads. 

After  covering  the  edifice,  the  next  important  employment  of  ksdia 
ecclesiastical  surt  will  be  found  in  the  windows.  Now  the  old  lead  for 
thia  purpose  was  cast,  not  milled ;  it  was  also  much  narrower  tiian  the 
modem,  but  contained,  if  anything,  more  metal.  The  conseqaeneei 
are  that  much  of  it  is  good  up  to  the  present  time,  while  our  iUt,  broad, 
milled  window  lead,  having  its  grain  broken  by  the  miUmg,  and  pre* 
senting  a  very  thin  and  very  broad  surfiaoe  to  the  air,  becomes  rapidlj 
deteriorated.  At  Beauvais  I  saw  some  lead  whic^  was  probablj  pat 
up  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  quite  in  a  state  of  oxidation ;  and  at 
Toumay,  where  the  whole  of  the  immense  windows  of  the  choir  have 
been  filled  with  stained  glass,  at  no  very  distant  period,  a  very  hrge  ex- 
pense will  have  to  be  undergone  to  fresh  lead  the  whole,  as  nothing  better 
than  the  common  cottage  window  lead  has  been  employed. 

Theophilus,  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  the  arts  of  his  time,^  gives  u 
a  rather  long  description  how  these  glazing*leads  were  cast :  two  8ort> 
of  moulds  being  employed  indifferently,  viz.,  those  in  wood  or  those  m 
iron,— of  which  the  latter  were,  of  course,  preferred  on  account  of  their 
superior  durability.  The  lead  was  cast  in  pieces  about  a  yard  (oha) 
long ;  and  when  wanted  to  be  soldered  together,  the  two  pieces  vere 
anointed  with  wax,  lead  was  rasped  over  the  surface,  and  the  tin  ip- 
plied  with  the  soldering-iron. 

For  the  purposes  of  ventilation  in  domestic  work,  it  was  costomsiy 
to  cast  perforated  leaden  quarries.  A  specimen  of  these  may  be  seen 
at  the  Architectural  Museum ;  and  another,  of  a  tracery  patten,  viu 
be  found  engraved  in  the  current  number  of  the  Archteoioykd  Jvf^ 

Fonts. 

Mr.  Albert  Way,  inVoLVI.  of  the  same  publication.has  enumerated oo 
less  than  twenty-two  leaden  fonts  as  remaining  in  England ;  they  are 
almost  all  referable  to  the  Norman  period,  and  present  Idhe  same  geseru 
features  in  the  design,  which  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  ^^^9 
seated  within  circular-headed  arcades,  with  a  band  of  foliage  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  compositions ;  sometimes  the  figures  are  all  the 
same,  sometimes  they  alternate  with  scrolls,  and  sometimes  a  toCallj 

'  Book  ii.  ch.  zziT. — zxviii.  indaiifv. 
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different 'amngement  was  followed,  as  at  Brookland,  Kent,  where 
there  are  two  ranges  of  arcades,  the  lower  containing  the  labours 
of  the  months  of  the  year,  the  upper  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.^  At 
Uancaut  and  Tidenham.  are  fonts  both  cast  in  the  same  mould. 
I  suspect  that  in  these  fonts  separate  wood-moulds  of  the  arcades  and 
figures  were  impressed  on  the  sand,^  and  the  whole  cast  flat,  and  sub- 
sequently bent  into  shape  and  soldered  together.  The  finest  lead-font 
remaining  is  to  be  found  in  the  cathedral  of  Mayence ;  it  is  of  immense 
size,  suitable  for  immersion  ;  the  date  is  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
the  ornaments  consist  of  edge  tracery  and  figures  in  relief. 

In  the  Museum  at  Amiens  is  a  font  which  deserves  particular  notice 
firom  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  it  is  fabricated.  All  the  orna- 
ments, the  tracery,  the  buttresses,  the  arch  mould  and  label,  and  the 
figures,  can  be  detached  by  removing  certain  rivets :  it  is  in  £eict  treated 
exactly  as  if  it  were  made  of  iron,  not  of  lead. 

Coffins,  btc. 

As  our  life  begins  at  the  font,  so  it  ends  with  the  coffin,  and  here 
we  see  the  artists  of  the  Middle  Ages  lavishing  their  pains  and  labour 
on  an  object  which  certainly  stood  the  smallest  possible  chance  of  ever 
again  being  beheld.  The  ornaments  on  the  coffins  of  the  noblemen 
buried  in  the  Temple  church  are  quite  worthy  of  the  golden  period  of 
art  in  which  they  were  produced.'  They  appear  to  me  to  have  been 
executed  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ordinary  lead  fonts,  viz.,  by 
impressions  of  wooden  moulds  upon  the  sand,  the  sides,  top,  and 
bottom  being  cast  separately,  and  then  soldered.  Some  of  the  orna- 
ments were  formed  by  imprinting  ropes  in  the  sand.  The  cist  found  at 
Lewes  containing  the  remains  of  Oundreda,  the  wife  of  the  Earl  de 
Warren,  was  decorated  with  a  lozenge-pattern  cast  from  impressions 
of  ropes. 

Lead  was  occasionally  employed  in  filling  up  the  incised  lines  of 
monumental  slabs.  There  are  several  examples  of  this  at  Chalons-sur- 
Mame ;  but  I  must  confess  I  do  not  see  any  advantage  it  affords  over 
the  dark  cement  generally  used  for  the  same  object,  for  it  is  apt  to 
oxidise,  and  if  not  continually  swept,  gets  indurated  with  du&t,  and 
ends  by  becoming  almost  the  same  colour  as  the  stone  itself. 

Lead  or  pewter  is  also  occasionally  employed  instead  of  white 
enamel  for  the  "  argent"  in  armorial  bearings  found  on  monumental 
brasses.^ 

The  joints  of  tracery  and  other  parts  of  the  masonry,  where  it  was 
thought  undesirable  to  wait  for  the  setting  of  the  mortar,  are  often 
found  run  with  lead.  This  system*  obtains  a  good  deal  in  France  at 
tbe  present  day  ;  for  instance,  the  whole  of  the  restored  tracery  in  the 

>  There  are  cuts  of  these  in  the  Musemn  of  the  Arcbcological  Institute.  See 
ArchKologia,  VoL  xzix.  p.  24. 

'  It  is  quite  possible  that  they  might  have  been  modelled  in  wax,  and  cast  like 
bronzes. 

>  These  coffins  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Richardson  the  sculptor.  The  casts 
Irom  whidi  Mr.  Richardson's  plates  were  taken  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sasse, 
the  architect. 

^  An  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  Lambeth  churob. 
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triforium  of  Troyes  cathedral  is  set  in  lead.  In  aome  caaea  it  cannol 
be  said  to  be  without  its  disadvantagea,  for  in  the  cbapter-hoaae  at 
Salisbury  a  very  great  many  of  the  necking^  of  the  columna  of  the 
arcades  were  found  to  be  split  off  at  the  point  where  the  hole  had  bea 
drilled  for  the  lead  to  run  into. 

Lead  is  occasionally  found  doing  duty  for  carving  in  wood  and  stone 
even  during  the  Middle  Ages  ;^  the  practice  is,  I  think,  by  no  meaas  to 
be  commended,  and  the  less  said  about  it  the  better. 

Lbao  7oa  Domestic  Usxa. 

There  now  remain  a  few  words  to  be  said  upon  lead  and  its  alloyi 
in  the  domestic  life  of  the  Middle  Ages.  When  in  1260  Etienae 
Boileau  compiled  his  book  of  the  trades  of  Paris,  the  workers  in  Pewter 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  divided  into  two  companies, — ooe 
called  the  "  Potiers  d'estain,"  and  the  other  the  ••  Ouvriers  de  toutes 
menues  osuvres ;"  the  former  produced  the  pewter  vessels,  so  univer- 
sally in  use  in  the  households  of  high  and  low  ;  while  the  latter  fabri- 
cated the  mirrors,  the  pilgrims'  tokens,  the  little  bells  for  horse  furniture, 
the  charming  little  boxes'  made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  perforated 
cast- lead ;  the  studs  and  ornaments  for  girdles,  purses,  &c. ;  in  short, 
he  was  the  jeweller  of  the  poor. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  potier  d'etain  or  pewterer 
became  quite  an  artist,  for  the  works  of  Francois  Briot  are  sought  sfter 
by  collectors  of  the  present  day  with  as  much  eagerness  as  those  of 
Luca  della  Robbia ;  the  latter,  in  order  to  multiply  his  works,  from 
a  sculptor  became  a  worker  in  clay ;  and  the  former,  for  similar  reasoni, 
quitted  the  profession  of  a  goldsmith  for  that  of  a  pewterer. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Briot's  pewters  are  but  proofs  of  bis 
works  in  the  precious  metals  ;  and  in  fact,  that  he  never  abandoned  hu 
former  profession.  In  support  of  this  we  are  told  that  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  goldsmiths  to  run  proofs  of  their  works  in  pewter,  and 
that  Cellini  recommends  the  practice,  and  did  the  same  thing.  As 
regards  the  first  argument,  it  is  singular  that  we  should  have  so  many 
proofs  (very  often  duplicates)  of  the  works  of  Briot,  and  none  of  bis 
contemporaries ;  and  as  to  Cellini,  a  reference  to  his  work,  Tratcati 
deir  Oreficeria,  ch.  xiii.,  will  show  that  he  only  recommends  sundry 
small  ornaments  (intended  to  be  joined  to  repouss^  work)  to  be  modelled 
first  in  wax,  then  cast  in  lead,  and  finally  cast  in  silver;  for  he  saysi 
"you  can  reduce  the  lead  thinner  than  you  can  wax,  and  it  will  serve 
for  another  occasion.**'     From  the  context  it  would  appear  that  the 

^  The  moat  glaring  example  of  thii  is  in  the  pinnadei  of  the  facade  of  S.  MaA'ty 
Venice. 

'  An  ezquinte  top  of  one  of  these  little  boxes,  representing  six  of  the  labours  of  ^ 
year,  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museam  ;  as  well  as  a  large  ooUectioD  of  pilgriiw' 
tokens,  and  little  objects  in  lead,  principally  from  the  Mnsenm  of  Roach  SmiA$ 

'  In  the  cup  attributed  to  him,  now  preserved  in  the  Print-room  of  the  Britias 
Museum,  (why  is  it  kept  in  the  Print  Room  ?)  only  one  piece  appears  to  have  been 
cast ;  it  is  that  containing  the  three  small  kneeling  figures ;  thn  was  wanted  to  be 
stronger  than  the  rest,  as  the  screw  terminating  Uie  pipe  which  keeps  aU  the  pieoet 
together  immediately  joins  it. 
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articles  cast  were  very  small,  and  that  the  last  intention  of  Cellini  was 
to  use  them  as  an  article  of  commerce.  We  may  therefore  suppose 
that  Briot.  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Cellini,  was  simply  a  "  Potier 
d'etain,"  but  that  he  took  the  higher  branch  of  it,  viz.,  the  manufacture 
of  those  pewter  vessels,  which  we  find  catalogued  in  the  inventories  as 
"^Fa^ond'argent." 

Few  or  none  of  the  larger  pewter  vessels  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  Ifith 
centuries  have  come  down  to  us,  beyond  the  half- decayed  chalices  and 
patens  occasionally  found  in  the  tombs  of  ecclesiastics.  The  book  of 
Etienne  Boileau  is  quite  sufficient  to  show  that  large  quantities  of  it 
were  manufactured ;  besides,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Theophilus,^ 
who  gives  a  description  as  to  how  the  ampullae  of  tin  were  made.  No 
doubt  the  fusible  quality  of  the  material  has  been  the  cause  of  the  de- 
ficiency ;  yet  we  can  scarcely  regret  it  being  melted  into  such  works  as 
Briot  and  his  German  imitator  have  left  us. 

There  are  two  articles  manufactured  by  the  lesser  pewterer,  which 
call  for  some  little  notice  : — 1st,  the  counters,  or  mercaux,  which  are 
supposed  to  have  done  duty  instead  of  copper  coinage ;  and  Sndly,  the 
mirrors.  These  latter,  we  are  assured  by  Vincent  de  Beauvais,  were 
made  by  pouring  hot  lead  over  glass ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  such  a 
method  might  succeed,  if  the  glass  were  kept  up  to  a  sufficiently  high 
temperature.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  process,  it  is  a  certainty 
that  glass  mirrors,  with  lead  applied  behind  them,  were  well  known 
articles  during  the  middle  ages. 

From  Theophilus  we  learn  that  manuscripts  were  ornamented  by 
means  of  tin  ground  into  powder,  and  applied  with  gum,  much  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  now  use  gold-shell ;  and  a  varnish  composed  of 
Mffron  completed  the  imitation  of  the  more  valuable  metal.  Tin  was 
likewise  beaten  out.  and  used  instead  of  gold-leaf — ^vamL»hed,  of  course  i 
but  the  most  curious  application  of  it  was  to  form  the  ground  of  what 
the  good  monk  calls  a  translucid  picture.  A  surface,  covered  with 
burnished  tinfoil,  had  a  subject  painted  upon  it  with  transparent  oil 
colours ;  a  procedure  which,  I  suspect,  was  followed  with  regard  to  the 
blank  windows,  painted  in  imitation  of  stained  glass,  in  the  cathedral 
f^t  Florence.* 

Thus  we  have  seen,  although  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  how  im« 
portant  a  part  even  the  vilest  of  the  metals  played  during  a  period  when 
&rt  was  universal,  and  applied  to  all  the  purposes  of  life.  The  history 
of  a  metal  becomes,  under  these  circumstances,  the  history  of  almost  all 
the  arts  of  the  period.  At  present,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  distinc- 
tive art ;  and  although  much  might  be  written  concerning  the  useful 
purposes  to  which  lead  and  tin  are  applied,  I  am  afraid  their  art  history 
would  be  very  small  indeed.  However,  within  these  last  few  years  we 
ere  beginning  to  amend ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  be  folly  to  despair  of  an 
age  which  can  produce  such  a  picture  as  the  Huguenot  of  Mr.  Millais. 

'  Book  Hi.  cb.  IxxxviL,  Ixxxviii.,  Ixxxiz. 

'  At  S.  Stephen's  Chapel,  WestmlnBter,  the  lower  part  of  the  windows  were  blank, 
not  glazed.  In  this  case  the  space  was  filled  up  with  two  rangee  of  common  paint- 
ings, not  done  on  tinfoil.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  one  of  these  paintings 
preserved,  representing  a  scene  from  the  life  of  Job. 
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THE  SITE  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE  AND  THE  "  CHRIS- 
TIAN REMEMBRANCER.*' 

Wb  have  been  requested  to  publish  the  subjoined  corFespondence. 

6,  Paternoster  Row,  l^thNov.,  1856. 

My  dear  Mr.  Williams, — In  an  abstract  of  a  lecture  recently  de* 
livered  by  you  at  Oxford,  and  published  in  the  Report  of  the  Oxford 
Architectural  Society,  page  93,  I  find  it  stated  that  "  the  theory 
advocated  by  Mr.  Fergusson/*  and  which  is  described  as  '*  identifyiBg 
the  Mosque  of  Omar  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.*'  at  Je* 
rusalem  has  "  been  acquiesced  in  by  the  Rev,  A.  P.  Stanley  as  well  as 
by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,*'  This  statement  I 
attribute  rather  to  the  reporter  of  the  lecture  than  to  yoorself. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  the  degree  in  which  Mr.  Stanley  acquiesces 
in  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory :  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  CAristiaa 
Remembrancer  does  not  acquiesce  in  it  to  the  extent  stated  in  the 
above  report :  and  further,  that  the  statement  made  above  ia  direedy 
contrary  to  what  the  Christian  Remembrancer  remarked.     I  said. 

"  What  in  our  judgment  Mr.  Fergusson  proves,  or  showa  the 
strongest  evidence  for,  is,  not  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  the  trwe 
site  of  the  Hofy  Sepulchre,  but  that  it  is  a  Chnstian  building  at  least 
as  early  as  Justinian's  time." — Christian  Remembrancer,  VoL  XXXI., 
p.  500. 

Mr.  Fergusson's  theory  is  that  the  Dome  of  the  Rock  is  the  true 
site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  Christian  Remembrancer  directly  and 
in  plain  terms  denies  this.  I  certainly  agree  with  you,  that  what  is 
known  as  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  true  site.  But  it  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  this  to  hold  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  a 
Christian  building.  And  not  only  I,  whose  opinion  on  the  subject  ia 
very  unimportant,  but  more  competent  architectural  critics  believe  that 
if  Mr.  Catherwood's  drawings  are  to  be  depended  upon,  Mr.  Fer- 
gusson has  proved  that  the  Mosque  of  Omar  is  a  Christian  boildiiig ; 
that  he  has  proved  it  to  be  '*  identical  with  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,"  I  no  more  suppose,  nor  have  I  sud,  than  you  do.  What 
I  and  others  think  is  wanted,  is  to  disprove — and  this  is  a  question  of 
mere  architectural  knowledge — the  evidence  given  in  faTOor  of  the 
Christian  character  of  the  substantial  parts  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar : 
or,  admitting  this  evidence,  to  account  historically  for  a  Qutttian 
building  on  this  site.  How  do  Mr.  Wigley's  disquisitions  on  the  to- 
pography of  Jerusalem,  produced  at  the  Institute  of  British  Ardiite^s, 
bear  on  the  question  ? 

I  am,  my  dear  Mr.  Williams, 
Yours  very  truly, 
Thb  Editor  or  thb  "  Christiak  RaMSMBMAircia.*' 

Rev.  George  Williams,  B.D., 
&c.  &c. 
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King's  College,  Cambridge,  Nov.  14,  1856. 

Dear  Mr,  Editor,-^!  am  extremely  sorry  to  find  that  I  have  been 
misrepresented  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  I  had  misrepreseoted 
you :  but  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  you  do  me  no  more  than  justice  in 
the  explanation  which  your  kindness  and  courtesy  suggest.  I  have 
always  had  distinctly  before  my  mind  the  very  decided  difference  be- 
tween your  theory  of  the  Dome  of  the  Hock,  as  you  state  it,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson's;  and  while  I  cannot  admit  your  theory,  either  on  his- 
torical or  architectural  grounds,  I  am  fiiir  from  thinking  that  it  does 
equal  violence  to  the  authorities  to  whom  alone  we  are  indebted  for  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  that  very  ancient  and  remarkable  build- 
ing. So  far  from  it,  I  think  that  those  authorities  themselves  furnish 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  you  find  in  admitting  the 
Saracenic  origin  of  the  Dome. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  Arabs  had,  so  far  as  we  know,  no 
sacred  architecture  of  their  own  prior  to  the  Hegira,  and  that  they  were 
constrained,  consequently,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  the 
Greeks,  in  building  this  and  other  mosks — as  the  native  historians 
expressly  tell  us  that  Abd-el-Melik,  the  Khalif  who  erected  this  build- 
ing, did — it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  most  natural  to  expect  an  adaptation 
of  Christian  ecclesiastical  architecture  to  the  purposes  of  the  Moslems. 
At  the  same  time,  I  would  submit  that  some  essential  features  in  the 
Dome  of  the  Rock  are  so  different  from  those  of  any  ancient  church, 
that  it  never  could  have  been  designed  for  the  Christian  ritual.  I  will 
here  specify  only  the  general  plan  of  double  concentric  aisles,  without 
either  narthex  or  choir,  and  the  four  doors  facing  the  four  cardinal 
points,  so  leaving  no  fit  place  for  the  altar  and  its  appurtenances.  On 
the  other  band,  the  sacred  rock  of  the  Moslems,  standing  out  rough 
and  unhewn  within,  under  the  Dome,  and  occupying  the  whole  area, 
vising  to  a  height  of  six  feet  or  more  above  the  level  of  the  pavement 
of  the  aisles,  is  so  obviously  to  my  mind  the  object  with  a  view  to  which 
the  building  was  erected,  as  to  confirm  in  a  most  decisive  manner  the 
universal  historical  testimony,  Moslem  and  Christian,  as  to  the  design 
of  the  building  and  the  intention  of  its  founder. 

I  remain,  dear  Mr.  Editor, 

Yours  most  faithfully, 

Gborob  Williams. 

P.S. — You  will,  I  trust,  allow  me  to  avail  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Stanley,  whom  I  never  could  have 
represented  as  "acquiescing"  in  Mr.  Fergusson's  theory.  I  certainly 
think  that  he  speaks  with  too  much  respect  of  that  theory  (p.  454, 
n.  1),  but  be  adds*  "the  historical  objections  still  seem  to  me  insur- 
mountable.'* This  I  read  at  the  commencement  of  the  lecture,  to- 
gether wi^  BO  much  of  your  notice  of  Mr.  Stanley's  volume  as  bears 
U])on  this  question  ;  and  then,  after  a  review  of  the  historical  evidence, 
I  considered  the  architectural  argument  with  the  result  which  I  have 
already  indicated. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer, 

VOL.  XVII.  B  B  B 
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TRONDHJEM  CATHEDRAL. 
(A  CcwununicationJ 

Probably  lew  of  your  readers  have  visited  Trondhjem  (or  Drontlidm, 
as  it  is  often  spelt),  and  as  I  find  no  account  of  the  cathedral  yet 
recorded  in  your  pages,^  I  beg  to  forward  a  few  notes  made  during  a 
Long  Vacation  ramble  just  concluded. 

Landing  in  Norway  at  Christiania,  and  thence  traversing  the  ooontry 
vik  the  Dovre  Fjeld,  scarcely  a  single  feature  of  ecclesiological  interest 
is  perceptible  in  a  distance  of  360  miles.  The  coontry,  indeed,  is 
very  thinly  populated,  so  that  churches  of  any  kind  are  rare;  and 
those  which  do  occur  are  apparently  modem  or  date  only  from  the  last 
century.  They  are  unpretending  wooden  structures ;  bat  their  belfries, 
mostly  detached,  are  more  indebted  to  fancy,  and  being  covered  with 
shingle-tiles,  like  armadillo  scales,  are  often  pretty.  Of  the  remark- 
able old  wooden  churches  peculiar  to  the  country,  I  could  hear  of  bat 
three,  viz.,  Borgund,  so  well  figured  in  Sir  Charles  Anderson's  '*  Tour 
in  Norway/'  Hitterdal,  near  Kongsberg,  and  perhaps  Sooner,  near 
Frederickshald. 

Trondhjem,  however,  boasts  a  very  beautiful  stone  cathedral,  which, 
even  now  that  it  has  retired  from  the  nave,  as  some  shell-fish  do  from 
the  spire  of  their  shell,  leaving  it  to  crumble  into  dust,  is  a  bmlding 
of  great  interest. 

It  is  dedicated  to  S.  Olaf.  The  plan  u  cruciform,  widi  central 
tower :  and  a  smaller  west  tower  terminated  each  nave-aisle,  forming  a 
Tau  cross ;  at  the  end  of  the  choir  is  an  octagon  larger  in  diameter, 
surrounded  by  an  aisle  whence  three  small  chapels  radiate ;  in  addition  to 
which  there  are  chapels  on  the  east  side  of  the  transepts,  and  another  on 
the  side  of  the  north  choir-aisle ;  these,  with  porches,  complete  the  phn. 
The  dimensions  are  said  to  be  346  ft.'  in  extreme  length,  by  140  ft.  in 
extreme  width ;  and  as  there  is  no  lady*  chapel  (unless  it  be  the  oc- 
tagon), the  visible  length  is  greater  than  these  measures  would  at  fint 
indicate. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  present  cathedral,  as  given  hj 
Mr.  Laing,  and  corroborated  by  the  style,  is  1180  or  1183;  oftfais 
period  are  the  transepts  and  their  chapels,  and  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
choir  and  its  aisles,  being  rich  Transition  to  Pointed.  Tlie  oetagoa 
and  its  aisles  and  chapels  are  complete  First-Pointed,  though  the  lover 
part  is  early.  By  the  same  authority  the  foundation  of  the  nave  m 
fixed  at  1248;  the  style  approaches  Middle-Pointed.  Lastly,  the 
screen  between  the  choir  and  octagon  is  complete  Middle*Point^  and 
the  clerestory  probably  dates  from  the  eighteenth  centory. 

Commencing  at  the  west  end,  and  proceeding  eastwards,  we  first 
note  the  west  front.     It  forms  one  long,  straight  Ime,  the  whole  redoced 

>  [Ovr  comspondent  wiH  find  a  ground  plm  of  the  Cathedral  in  page  28  of  the 
pretest  Tolnme,  reprinted  from  Mr.  Fersuston'a  Handbook,  in  oar  rmem  of  thrt 
work.— Ed.] 

»  [Mr.  Fergusaon's  scale  gives  a  length  of  sKghdy  orer  300  feet.— En.] 
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to  the  height  of  the  aisle  walls,  and  supported  hy  clumsy  masses  of 
masonry  arresting  its  fall.  There  appear  to  have  been  three  door- 
ways connected  by  a  panelling  of  large,  sharp-pointed  arches,  each 
subdivided,  and  having  shafts  with  foliaged  caps :  above  this  is  a  row 
of  niches  containing  statues,  of  which  but  five,  in  a  mutilated  con- 
dition, now  remain— one  is  S.  Denis.  No  admission  to  the  nave 
oould  be  obtained,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  perfectly  gutted,  and  the  ma- 
terials used  for  repairs.  The  nave- aisles,  still  very  perfect,  comprise 
seven  bays,  the  centre  on  each  side  being  occupied  by  a  doorway 
excellently  moulded  and  covered  by  a  triangular  hood ;  the  windows 
consist  of  twin  lancets  and  a  circle  above,  connected  by  the  exterior 
mouldings ;  the  original  jamb-shafts  are  now  wanting. 

The  north  transept  is  an  example  of  how  little  mediaeval  architects 
cared  about  interfering  with  earlier  work  ;  for  the  original  Transition- 
to- Pointed  arcading  is  cut  up  by  later  insertions,  especially  a  huge 
window  (now  blocked),  from  its  mouldings  apparently  Middle -Pointed. 
The  arches  are  sometimes  round,  sometimes  pointed,  and  the  upper  part 
enriched  with  dog-tooth.  The  doorway  in  the  porch  in  front  is  round- 
headed,  once  recessed,  and  richly  decorated  with  Transitional  orna- 
mental mouldings.  Above,  in  an  arch-head,  is  an  incised  marble  slab 
representing  S.  Michael  piercing  the  dragon — ^good,  and  quite  perfect. 
The  flanks  of  the  transept  project  a  little,  and  are  also  arcaded,  and 
the  angles  are  worked  into  bowtells. 

The  south  transept  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  north  : 
within  they  are  very  similar.  A  low,  round-headed  arcading  is  carried 
round  the  end  and  west  side  ;  the  triforium  consists  of  shafted  arches, 
each  divided  into  two  with  a  quatrefoil  in  the  head :  the  clerestory  is 
composed  of  much  larger,  round-headed  arches,  with  banded  shafts, 
and  pierced  with  smaller  windows  of  the  same  form :  there  are  re- 
mains of  vaulting  shafts.  On  the  east  side  of  each  transept,  beneath 
the  triforium,  is  a  large  round  arch,  triply  recessed  and  very  richly 
chevronni,  that  on  the  south  side  being  now  blocked,  while  the  west 
opens  into  a  chapel  arcaded  all  round  and  vaulted.  Beside  the  round 
arch,  is  a  large  pointed  one,  with  remarkably  rich  mouldings,  and 
covered  by  a  triangular  hood :  just  within  it  is  a  trefoil-headed  piscina 
or  aumbry. 

The  central  tower  is  carried  little  higher  than  the  roofs,  and  now  has 
a  pyramidal  cap.  It  stands  on  four  lofty  orches,  richly  moulded,  and 
resting  on  many-shafted  piers :  that  on  the  west  is,  of  course,  built 
up  now. 

The  choir  is  the  least  interesting  part :  its  piers  may  have  been  en- 
cased in  masonry  to  strengthen  them,  but  at  all  events  now  present 
only  rectangular  masses  with  a  simple  form  of  impost :  or  rather,  the 
arches,  which  are  pointed,  appear  to  have  been  cut  straight  through 
the  solid  wall ;  there  are  none  visible  on  the  north,  but  on  the  south  are 
four,  that  to  the  east  being  narrower  than  the  rest,  and  having  a  sub- 
arch  and  shaft.  The  clerestory  is  equally  plain  and  rude  :  it  consists 
of  three  windows  on  the  north,  and  four  on  the  south. 

Of  all  the  Protestantized  cathedrals  or  churches  I  ever  saw,  perhaps 
none  equals  this.     On  each  side  are  three,  or  even  four,  tiers  of  private 
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boxes.  Dot  Teiy  regular  in  form  or  size,  but  comfortably  glazed  and 
cortaiDed :  the  pews  below  are  strictly  preserved,  so  that  the  few  poor 
people  who  do  attend  the  service  must  stand  all  the  time,  and  on  the 
cold  pavement — no  light  punishment  in  that  climate,  even  in  summer. 
A  constant  expectoration  is  both  audible  and  visible,  though  whether  I 
am  tracing  cause  and  effect  may  be  uncertain. 

The  choir  aisles  are  very  narrow  indeed,  and  now  quite  nselest, 
except  as  providing  access  to  the  boxes  by  means  of  staircase  and 
corridor.  They  comprise  five  bays,  the  centre  being  occupied  by  a 
doorway  opening  into  a  shallow  porch  with  triple  shafts,  arches,  and 
arcading :  the  other  four  hays  eaxih  contain  a  large  arch  enclosing  two 
lancets  and  a  circle :  in  the  mouldings  are  rows  of  dog-tooth»  both 
inside  and  outside :  the  shafts  have  foliaged  caps,  and  tiioae  on  the 
exterior  are  pointed  and  peculiarly  flattened  in  section.  At  the  east  end 
is  a  single  very  small  lancet  under  a  larger,  sharp-pointed  ardi.  AU 
along  beneath  the  windows  runs  a  good  arcade,  but  the  shafts  are  gone. 
The  caps  and  part  of  the  vaulting  shafts,  beautifully  enriched  with 
dog-tooth,  remain,  and  even  the  entire  vaulting  of  the  east  bay  of 
the  north  aisle.  Beneath  the  oorbel-table  is  a  flowing  omamentsl 
moulding,  apparently  original. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  cathedral :  this 
is  an  open  stone  screen,  separating  the  octagon  from  the  choir,  and 
filling  the  entire  eastern  arch  of  the  latter.  It  is  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, light,  and  elegant,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  unique ;  for  I  do  not 
remember  any  ancient  example,  nor,  indeed,  any  modem  one,  except  the 
design  for  a  chancel* screen,  at  Hatford,  Berjcs,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Brooks 
at  tibe  Royal  Academy  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  reviewed  by  the 
EcciesiclogUt  at  the  time.^ 

In  the  lower  part  it  is  divided  into  three  sharply-pointed  unequal 
arches,  the  centre  being  the  largest,  and  reaching  three-fifths  of  the 
entire  height  of  the  screen ;  they  are  very  richly  moulded,  and  spring 
from  foliaged  caps  and  clustered  shafts,  the  innermost  of  which  (in  the 
case  of  the  side  arches)  are  crocketed  all  the  way  up.  The  centre  arch  » 
subdivided  into  three  arches,  with  a  little  tracery  in  the  head,  and  they 
rest  on  peculiarly  slender  single  shafts  of  marble,  while  from  below 
the  capital  of  the  middle  one  springs  an  ogee,  doubly  feathered,  and 
supporting  a  statue  on  the  apex — ^probably  S.  Olaf.  Above  the  centre 
arch  runs  a  battlement  and  then  a  large  arch,  like  a  window,  divided 
into  two,  and  enriched  with  the  ball-flower  :  in  front  of  the  shaft 
which  forms  the  division  is  a  fine  rood:  the  8|)ace  above  the  side 
arches  is  filled  in  with  two  tiers  of  ogee-headed  niches,  partly  blank 
and  partly  pierced  with  windows.  The  hood- mould  also  contains  a 
row  of  ball-flowers.  Remarkable  as  the  general  idea  of  such  a  screen 
is.  the  exquisite  beauty,  and  delicacy,  and  lightness  of  the  design 
render  it  doubly  interesting. 

Passing  through  the  arch  we  enter  the  octagon.     Its  ^^m^**  is 

^  [Our  oormpondent  forgets,  of  sndeDt  ipecimens,  the  aometfihig  similir,  tkiagk 
more  rimple,  triple  chanoel-arches  at  Westweil  and  Capel  le  Ferne,  boCk  in  Kcat. 
In  modern  churches,  Mr.  fiotterfield's  screen  at  Cumbrae  is  a  complete  panllcL 
—Ed.] 
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greater  than  that  of  the  choir,  while  the  height  ia  quite  as  great. 
Each  of  its  eidea  open  to  its  aisle  by  a  fine  arch  with  foliaged  caps, 
and  divided  into  two  by  a  sub-arch  with  tracery  in  the  head  :  a  screen 
of  perforated  tracery  occupies  the  lower  part.  The  triforium  is  good, 
and  consists  of  two  arches  on  each  side,  again  sub^divided :  an  un- 
equal triplet  with  detached  shafts,  and  gabled  on  the  exterior,  forms 
the  clerestory.  The  whole  is  vaulted,  with  shafts  springing  from  the 
ground :  the  external  roof  is  an  ugly  kind  of  dome.  The  pavement 
rises  several  steps  from  the  choir,  and  again  at  the  altar,  behind  which, 
almost  appearing  to  stand  upon  it,  is  a  cast  of  Thorwaldsen's  gigantic 
statue  of  "  The  Savioub.'* 

The  aisle  surrounding  the  octagon  has  on  the  north-east  and  south- 
east sides  two  plain  lancets,  and  a  disconnected  trefoiled  circle  above  : 
beneath  runs  a  very  fine  arcade  of  intersecting  pointed  arches,  orna- 
mented with  an  embattled  moulding  and  an  enrichment  almost  like 
foliage.  The  three  chapels  radiating  from  the  aisle  are  quite  small 
squares :  the  arches  opening  to  them  are  very  rich,  and  have  nook- 
shafts,  pointed  in  section,  and  remarkably  flattened,  and  the  caps  boldly 
foliaged :  the  windows  are  trefoil-headed  lancets,  and  the  dog-tooth 
occurs  in  the  vaulting  :  the  angles  are  flanked  by  pinnacles,  each  sur- 
mounted by  a  rampant  animal.  In  the  south  side  of  the  aisle  is  a 
little  doorway,  which  opens  to  a  well,  instead  of  the  expected  stair- 
case ;  beside  it  is  a  piscina. 

The  chapel  of  S.  Clement  is  that  mentioned  as  adjoining  the  north 
aisle  of  the  choir.  At  the  east  end  is  a  semicircular  apse,  from  which 
it  ia  separated  by  a  double  row  of  three  pointed  arches,  well  moulded, 
and  ornamented  with  the  chevron ;  the  caps  have  good  foliage,  and  the 
outer  shafts  are  banded. 

There  are  no  monuments  or  inscriptions  of  any  interest. 

I  have  thus  described  Trondhjem  cathedral  at,  perhaps,  too  great  a 
length,  but  my  excuse  must  be  that  the  particulars  of  a  building,  from 
locfd  position  so  seldom  in  the  route  of  any  archaeologist,  yet  so  rich 
and  beautiful,  and  in  so  many  respects  identical  witli  the  Gothic  of  old 
England,  weU  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known. 

A.  H. 


COMPETITION  FOR  A  NEW  CHURCH  AT  BERN. 

Bern,  September  29,  1856. 

Dbar  Sir, — It  has  for  long  been  the  desire  of  "  The  Catholic  Parish  of 
Bern"  to  build  a  suitable  church,  as  they  have  hitherto  had  the  use  only 
of  the  choir,  and  during  service,  of  part  of  the  nave  of  one  of  the  Ca- 
tholic churches  (formerly  the  chapel  of  a  conventual  establishment)  of 
the  town.  But  it  has  been  until  now  impossible  for  them  to  carry  into 
effect  this  wish,  from  the  disinclination  of  the  bigoted  Protestant  town- 
council  to  concede  a  site  for  this  purpose ;  and  but  for  the  Revolution 
and  change  of  system  of  184B,  this  obstacle  might  have  still  continued. 
The  introduction  however  of  new  elements,  and  more  liberal  views  into 
the  government  of  the  Canton  and  the  above  body,  by  the  event  re* 
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femd  to,  has,  amongst  other  results,  had  that  of  obtaining  fen*  the 
Catholic  community  at  Bern,  the  grant  of  a  site  on  which  to  bnild  a 
church,  although  even  under  these  circumstances  it  has  taken  eight 
years  to  effect  this  object. 

The  site  has  now  however  been  granted,  and  it  is  probable  also 
that  a  vote  of  money  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  bmlding 
may  follow.  '*  The  Catholic  Parish  of  Bern,"  having  already  collected 
a  certain  sum  to  apply  to  this  purpose,  have  therefore  detemuned  to 
commence  the  building  early  next  summer,  and  with  this  view,  they 
now  solicit  of  architects,  here  and  elsewhere,  plans  for  the  future 
church,  under  certain  conditions,  and  have  appointed  certain  premioms 
for  those  which  shall  be  considered  most  appropriate  by  the  jury  ap» 
pointed  to  decide  upon  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  herewith,  copies  of  these  conditions, 
together  with  a  plan  of  the  proposed  site,  and  to  request  that  yon  will 
submit  them  to  architects,  members  of  the  Bodesiological  Society  and 
others,  who  may  be  inclined  to  take  part  in  this  competition,  which  is 
open  to  those  of  all  countries. 

I  beg  to  add  some  observations  in  explanation  of  certain  of  these 
conditions,  and  in  doing  so,  I  will  refer  to  them  merely  by  the  figures 
prefixed  to  each. 

(3.)  The  Cantonal  government  has  insisted  on  the  chancel  being 
placed  at  the  west  end  of  the  church,  (marked  on  the  plan  by  a  crocs) 
"in  order  to  secure  the  chief  facade  of  the  building  being  toned 
towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville  !*'  lliis  will  almost  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  there  being  a  constructional  east  window,  since  it  is  wished 
by  the  committee,  that  the  church  be  the  whole  length  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  site,  and  that  the  chancel  wall  therefore,  be  built  against 
the  house  immediately  adjoining.  It  is  indeed  hoped  that  sufficient 
funds  may  be  collected  to  purchase  this  house,  but  the  space  thus  ac- 
quired, would  be  so  narrow,  as  .to  render  it  advisable  in  such  case, 
rather  to  throw  it  into  the  church,  or  into  the  space  between  the  diurdi 
and  the  Rathhaus,  than  to  leave  it  vacant,  for  the  purpose  of  afiording 
what  must  be  very  scanty  and  insufficient  light  to  the  chancel  window. 

The  *'  Vestibule  *'  or  narthex  mentioned,  is  a  sine  gud  nom^  under  the 
circumstances  and  ardent  Protestantism  of  this  town.  It  will  of  coarse 
be  desired,  that  the  church  should  always  be  open  for  worshippers, 
but  it  would  be  impossible  to  leave  it  so  in  this  place  unguarded,  and 
the  means  of  the  Catholic  community  are  not  sufficient  to  afford  the 
outlay  necessary  to  provide  the  salary  of  a  constantly  attending  Srnse. 
It  is  therefore  proposed  to  partition  off  by  closed  grUies,  an  ante-chapel 
at  some  distance  from  the  (ecclesiologically)  west  end,  to  the  east 
frealfyj  of  which  would  be  the  entrance* 

Mention  is  made  of  a  gallery  for  the  organ,  and  tribunes  over  the 
ante-chapel.  This  is  under  the  supposition,  that  this  will  be  fonnd  the 
most  convenient  position  for  the  former;  but  it  is  not  intended  to 
confine  architects  to  so  placing  it. 

It  is  also  supposed,  that  the  chief  entrance  will  be  placed  at  the  wtsst 
(really  east)  end.  But,  neither  Js  this  considered  necessary,  in  case 
architects  should  desire  rather  to  place  it  to  the  north  or  aouth.    Odiy 
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there  must  be  an  entrance  (to  be  always  left  open)  admitting  wor- 
ishippera  to  the  ante-chapel  to  the  west  (really  east)  of  the  grilles. 

The  third  condition  means  that  there  must  be  one  altar  in  each 
aisle  at  their  constructional  east  ends,  besides  the  high  altar,  and  one 
in  the  Lady-chapel. 

(5.)  I  find  it  is  considered,  that  the  total  expense  of  the  building 
roofed  in,  exclusive  of  any  fittings,  should  not  exceed  1 50,000  francs. 
It  is  reckoned  that  the  fittings  of  all  sorts  may  amount  to  100,000 
francs  more. 

The  stone  to  be  employed  will  be  (for  the  basement  courses)  hard 
primitive  limestone  from  Soleure  (about  twenty-five  miles  off)  to  be 
had  in  large  blocks.  This  locality  will  be  next  summer  accessible 
by  railway.  For  the  rest  of  the  building,  the  Tertiary  limestone  of 
this  neighbourhood,  called  popularly  Molasse,  which  is  very  easily 
worked,  and  is  a  good  durable  stone,  well  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  carv- 
ing and  ornament,  and  of  an  olive  green  colour.  I  will  forward,  as 
soon  as  I  can  procure  them,  estimates  of  the  cost  of  these  different 
materials  delivered  on  the  site,  and  of  the  rate  of  wages  here. 

(7.)  It  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  bind  architects  to  placing  the 
tower  here. 

I  find,  with  regard  to  the  tower,  that  the  Catholics  would  wish  to 
have  it,  but  rather  fear  it  may  occasion  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
town  if  too  conspicuous.  They  have  for  twenty  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  ringing  a  bell  for  service,  and  accommodation  must  therefore 
be  provided  for  bells.  I  suggested  the  tower  only  being  completed  up 
to  the  belfry  stage  inclusive  for  the  present,  in  order  to  increase  the 
funds  applicable  to  the  main  building.  This  might  it  seemed  be  ad* 
missible,  but  it  would  evidently  be  more  acceptable,  if  the  complete 
building  were  included  in  the  sum  which  may  be  disposable.  As  to 
the  amount  of  this  sum,  it  4s  not  yet  known,  as  it  must  depend  chiefly 
on  voluntary  subscriptions,  but  it  is  supposed  that '300,000  francs  will 
be  the  utmost  that  can  be  collected,  lliis  would  be  50,000  francs 
more  than  I  have  indicated  above,  as  the  probable  cost  of  the  edifice 
fully  complete^  and  this  sum  would  be  applyed  to  paying  for  the  ad- 
joining house,  if  acquired. 

(1 .)  I  omitted  to  observe  under  this  number,  that  I  perceive  the  Gur^ 
and  others,  would  wish  that  the  dedication  of  the  church  should  be  as 
plainly  as  possible  indicated  in  the  architectural  exterior  ornamentation. 

Lastly,  I  learn,  that  the  Bernese  architects  by  no  means  expect  to 
gain  the  prizes,  or  that  any  design  of  theirs  for  the  church  should  be 
selected.  But  they  would  feel  jealousy  and  annoyance,  and  this  would 
be  shared  by  the  authorities  of  the  town,  if  the  Bernese  architects 
(master  masons  rather)  were  not  employed  to  contract  for  the  work. 
English  architects  therefore,  desirous  of  competing,  must  be  ready,  I 
conceive,  from  prudential  motives,  to  employ  Bernese  contractors  to 
execute  the  work. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  no  engagement  is  made,  that  the  design 
obtaining  the  first  prize  shall  be  executed.  This  arises  from  the  un- 
certainty there  is  as  to  the  funds  which  may  be  disposable,  and  the 
possibility  that  the  best  design^  may  be  too  expensive  to  carry  out. 
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I  shall  be  very  bappy  to  endeavour  to  proeore  any  other  infonnatioa 

which  may  be  requisite. 

I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

Yoor's  very  tmly, 

A   MbKBKB   of  TBB   ECCLBSIOLOGICAI.   CoKMlTTBB. 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Bcclesiological  Society. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  learnt  by  inquiry  of  a  fore- 
man at  some  works  now  going  on  here,  that  the  hard  limestone  for 
the  basement  can  be  delivered  on  the  site  at  from  45  to  50  centimes  the 
cubic  foot,  and  the  Molasse  at  33  centimes  the  foot.  Masons'  wages 
are  from  1  fir.  50  c.  to  2fr.i 

[We  subjoin  these  conditions,  reprinting  them  in  the  authoritative 
French  translation  of  the  original  German.  The  plan  referred  to  lies  for 
inspection  at  78,  New  Bond  Street.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  did  not 
receive  the  communication  till  after  the  publication  of  our  last  number.] 

"  PbOGRAMMB   d'uM   CONCOUBS  DB  DbSSINS   D'AnCBlTBCTVBB. 

"  Le  coU^  des  andens  de  la  paroiste  Catholiqne  de  U  viUe  de  Bene  iimte 
MetsienTS  les  Arcfaitectet  It  vouloir  bien  lui  envoyer  des  plans  de  son  eglke  i 
eoDitruire  salon  les  doan^  et  conditions  snivantes : 

*'  I.  Cette  ^glise,  d^^  sux  Ap6tres  S.  Pierre  et  S.  Paul,  ne  sera  d*0D  libie 
aspect  Que  de  trois  c6tea,  et  elle  n'aura,  d'apr^s  le  plan  de  situation  d-joiiit, 
qu'une  longueur  de  150  i  170  pieds  sur  une  largeur  au  plus  de  85  pieda. 

"  2.  Elle  doit  renfermer,  un  vestibule,  trois  nefs,  le  choenr  (qu'on  est  fovc^ 
k  caaie  de  la  situation  dn  local,  de  placer  k  TOaest,)  ayant  d'on  cdt^  la  sa- 
cristie,  de  I'aotre  une  chapelle  de  la  Sainte  Vierge,  et  nne  galerie  an  deiaas  da 
vestibule  pour  remplacement  des  orgoes.  On  desire  que  des  tribmes  pa»- 
sent  Itre  etablies,  pour  les  assistans  au  Service  Divin.  dans  les  denx  eilie- 
mit^B  laterales  de  cette  galerie.  Le  cboeur,  ]a  sacristie,  et  la  chapelle  de  k 
Sainte  Vierge,  seront  vout^  en  pierres. 

*'  3.  Outre  Tautel  de  la  grande  nef,  on  en  demands  deux  dans  les  nefii  Isl^ 
rales  pr^s  de  I'entr^e  du  dioenr.  La  cbaire,  les  fonts  bsptitmanx  et  qoatie 
confesaionauz  doivent  6tre  plac^  convenablement. 

"  4.  Le  vestibule  h,  I'entr^  de  I'^lise,  devant  resfcer  ii  touts  hcswe  de  la 
joum^  ouvert  et  d'un  Lbre  aoo^  les  trois  nefii  en  seront  s^arte  par  nne 
grille  en  fer. 

"  5.  Le  style  d*arcbitecture  de  oe  monument  est  abandonn^  enticement  aa 
bon  godt  de  I'architecte.  On  exi^  cependant  que  le  caiactte  d'nne  vrste 
^glise  Chr^tienne  y  soit  bien  diatmctement  ezpnm^  avec  ses  rdigieoz  sym* 
boles.  Tout  plan  qui  n'offrirait  pas  ce  caract^  sera  conrid^r^  oonmie  nos- 
aveou.  Les  fonds  k  employer  pour  cette  constmetion  profenant  de  dons  pMx 
et  gratuits,  en  grande  par^  encore  ii  recueillk,  U  est  ndcesssinj  d'y  etiler 
touts  d^pense  d*un  luxe  dispendieux. 

'*  Messieurs  les  arehitectes  voudront  bien  faire  consister  la  prindpale  bcaate 
de  ce  monument  dans  ses  belles  duipoaitioDSy  ses  jnstes  proportiaiis  et  sa  solsfe 
et  exacte  execution. 

"6.  Cette  ^glise  devant  6tre  ^ev^  de  20  pieds  au-dessus  de  la  terraase  de 

1  Our  oorreapondent  has  sabseqoently  forwarded  to  as  a  note  from  the  Caatimal 
architect  in  which  the  price  of  Solenre  limeatone  is  estimated  at  two  francs  Umb  cubic 
foot ;  and  the  MoUu»e  at  one  franc  the  cubic  foot.  Tfaia  letter,  which  oontatas  fOBi« 
farther  prices  of  timber  and  of  labour,  is  also  deposited  for  innectaoa  with  ear 
publiaher. 
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rH6tel  de  Ville,  le  mixte  le  plui  convenable  d*^tablir  an  chemin  poor  voiturei 
de  la  ville  k  cette  temsse  e«t  k  indiquer  dans  lea  plana  et  devia. 

'*  7-  C'eat  k  ce  mur  de  terraaae  qu'on  pourrait  peut-^tre  le  plus  con?enabIe- 
ment  adosser  une  tour,  laquetle  servirait  auaai  de  contreforta  au  mur  de  sou- 
tenement,  UD  peu  long,  septentrional. 

''8.  Les  plans,  coupes  et  ^^vations  doivent  dtre  dessin^s  sur  une  ^chelle 
d'une  ligne  pour  le  pied  decimal  Suisse  1-100  de  I'ez^ution.  Le  pied  Suisse 
eat  ^al  k  troia  d^mdtrea.  lis  doivent  dtre  remis,  pour  le  I*  Mars,  1857>  k 
Tadrnse  du  aouasign^. 

"  9.  Ces  desaina  aeront  munia  d'un  motto  accompagn^  d'un  concert,  cachet^, 
contenant  le  nom  et  Tadreaae  ezacte  de  Tarchitecte. 

"10.  Le  premier  prix  est  de  l,500rr.  Quatre  accessits  seront  honor^, 
deux  chacun  d'une  m^daitle  en  or,  et  les  deux  autres,  d'une  en  argent. 

'Ml.  Les  plana  qui  obtiendront  le  premier  priz  restent  propri^t^  da  susdit 
college  dea  anciens. 

"  12.  Une  eommiasion  d*arcbitectea  impartiaux  decidera  de  la  diatribution 
dea  cinq  jprix. 

"  13.  Pour  de  plua  amples  informationa  k  a'adreaser  au  souasign^. 

"£d.  Stbttlkr,  Architecte. 

"  Berne,  k  25  AoOt,  1856." 
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[Our  correspondent  has,  in  this  paper,  with  much  labour,  satisfac- 
torily proved  a  disputed  point,  which  is  not  without  its  great  interest 
in  the  criticism  of  ancient  religious  pictorial  art.  We  may  perhaps 
urge  upon  him  the  expediency  of  as  much  conciseness  as  possible  in 
his  next  communication ;  and  may  express  the  wish  that  he  would  con- 
sult Ayala's  work,  "  Pictor  Chris tianus  Eruditus,  sive  de  erroribus  qui 
passim  admittuntur  circa  pingendas  atque  effingendas  sacras  Imagines 
Libri  Octo."  We  shall  be  curious  to  learn  whether,  at  least  in  the 
Spanish  school,  there  was  so  much  licence  in  the  appropriation  of 
colours  as  our  correspondent  has  shown  to  have  been  permitted  in  other 
countries. — En .] 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Sib, — I  have  for  some  weeks  been  examining  sevefral  of  the  best  MSS. 
in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  view  to  see  how  far  the  ancients  appro- 
priated colours,  and  more  especially  how  far  they  used  the  blue  mantle 
and  red  tunic,  as  symbolical  of  or  appropriate  to  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
For  this  purpose,  I  have  chosen  some  of  the  best  books  of  each  period, 
and  that  simply  on  account  of  their  excellence,  without  knowing,  in 
fact,  beforehand,  whether  they  would  be  in  my  favour  or  no.  The  ex- 
amples, therefpre,  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
several  centuries,  and  if  I  can  prove  my  point  satisfactorily  from  these, 
then,  I  think,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  an  examination  of  any 
larger  number  would  only  confirm  it.  All  my  authorities  will  be  Eu- 
ropean, as  there  is,  I  believe,  no  pretence  that  the  Eastern  Church  ap- 
propriated any,  or,  at  any  rate,  these  particular  colours. 

Before  I  proceed  to  examine  the  MSS.,  I  would  remark  upon  the  great 
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improbability  of  appropriation  in  the  case  of  one  particolar  saint,  wben 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  any  such  fiact  with  regaird  to  any  other.  Our 
Blessed  Loan  Himself  has,  confessedly,  no  appropriate  dress.  There  does, 
however,  appear  to  be  an  appropriation  in  the  case  of  S.  Mary,  bat  I 
shall  show  that  it  is  only  apparent.  If  there  was  really  a  symbo]i<»l  dress 
for  her*  there  would,  without  doubt,  be  one  for  our  Blessed  Loan :  and 
again,  one  would  think  that  the  earlier  the  example,  the  more  likely  it 
should  be  symbolical.  For  it  would  seem  a  strange  thing  that  a  sym- 
bolical dress,  if  ever,  should  be  appropriated  just  when  eocleaiaaticsl 
art  was  on  the  decline,  and  gradaslly  being  secularised.  But  this  is 
what  we  must  believe,  if  we  hold  that  blue  and  red  were  symbolically 
appropriated  to  S.  Mary.  If  you  will  examine  the  accompanying  sta- 
tistics, you  will  see  that  scarcely  any  miniatures,  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century,  have  these  ooloors  for  her;  altfaoogh,  in 
nearly  all,  that  particular  combination  of  colours  is  an  especial  fiiTonrite ; 
and  that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  almost  any  other  saint  or  person  bat 
S.  Mary — ^more  especially  for  our  Loan,  and  only  occasionally,  and  al- 
ways sesthetically,  for  the  Blessed  Virgin.  You  will  find  that  in  all 
the  MSS.  of  a  Byzantine  character,  and  the  very  exquisitely  trmnsitioiud 
style,  of  which  Additioi^  17341  is  a  splendid  example,  and  even 
as  late  as  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  e.  g.  Royal  ^  B7,  even  tiie 
blue  dress  was  not  very  usaal,  much  less  the  blue  and  red  together. 
You  will  not  only  find  different  dresses  in  different  books,  bat  also  in 
the  same, — sometimes  as  many  as  five,  six,  or  even  more.  Often,  how- 
ever, with  the  principal  saints,  we  find  the  same  dress  used  throoghoat 
the  MSS.  As  we  get  into  the  14th  and  16th  centuriea,  we  find  the 
blue  dress  usually  given  to  S.  Mary,  but  not  to  her  alone.  In  England^ 
France,  and  Germany,  she  seldom  has  the  red  tunic ;  but  in  Italy  she 
generaUy  has,  except  in  the  same  picture  with  our  Blessed  Loan,  and 
then  she  seems  to  have  her  dress  entirely  blue — He  of  blue  and  red. 
Now  and  then,  they  will  be  both  in  the  same  colours.  As  we  get  to 
the  15th  and  beginning  of  the  16th  centuries,  we  find  a  positive 
mania  for  blue  and  red.  Every  miniature  bears  marks  of  it.  Then 
among  others,  S.  Mary  almost  invariably  in  Italian,  and  not  un- 
frequently  in  other  European  examples,  has  these  colours ;  and  I  think 
that  an  examination  of  any  number  of  MSS.  will  show  that  without 
doubt  they  were  given  to  her  and  our  Loan  as  being  the  fiivoofite  eo- 
lours,  and  not  at  all  symbolically.  For  at  that  late  period,  the  artkts 
were  not  only  unsymbolical,  but  even  giving  up  all  conventiooality. 
In  the  later  period,  especially  in  Italy,  they  were  actually  adapting  the 
architecture  and  ornaments  of  Pagan  Rome  to  Christian  snbjiects.  It 
is  from  these  later  examples,  from  the  beginning  of  the  I5tli  century, 
that  those  have  taken  their  idea  who  have  imagined  that  die  ancients 
appropriated  colours.  They  are  misled  as  to  the  fact,  by  the  grcat 
galleries,  with  their  hundreds  of  more  modem  Madonnaa,  and  they 
have  guessed  at  the  reason,  when  the  fact  itself  was  not  true. 

The  very  general  appropriation  of  Uiese  colours  in  later  times,  is  ac- 
counted for  thus  :  1st,  by  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  contrast  and  the 
love  of  that  age  for  it  (it  was  borrowed  from  the  Oredcs.)  2ad*  By 
the  copying  spirit  of  the  Italians,  who  have  rigidly  followed  the  heads 
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of  tfieir  diiFereat  tchoob»  and  in  their  tarn  been  copied  in  this  point, 
an  in  many  others,  by  the  rest  of  Europe.  Nor  is  there  anything 
strange  in  this.  Ancient  Rome  copied  Ghreece,  or  employed  Greek  ar- 
tists ;  Byzantine  Rome  did  the  same  ;  Italy  of  the  Renaissance  period 
copied  the  works  of  ancient  Greece  and  Italy.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
when  they  had  hit  upon  so  fayourite  a  contrast,  they  should  have  gone 
on  cop3ring  themselves. 

And  now  for  our  authorities.  The  Greeks  being  the  source  from 
which  the  West  originally  derived  its  arts,  I  have  selected  four  or  five 
examples,  to  show  that  they  knew  nothing  of  appropriation,  and  so  not 
of  symbolism  of  colour,  though  they  were  very  fond  of  contrast,  and 
especially  of  blue  against  red.  As,  however,  the  Greek  MSS.  are 
rather  wanting  in  miniatures,  I  shall  compare  the  colours  used  for  the 
Evangelists,  the  most  usual  subjects  for  illustration.  In  all  the  ex* 
amples  the  mode  of  treatment  is  almost  identical,  strictly  conventional, 
even  in  minute  details,  but  not  so  in  colour. 

1.  (a)  HwrMam  5785.     Svangelia,  Sssd.  10  or  11. 

2.  lb)  Bumey  30.    Evangelia.  1285. 

3.  (c)  Bumey  10.    Evangelia,  SsbcI.  13. 

4.  (d)  AddUkmal  4940.    Seed.  10  or  11. 
6.  (e)  Harkum  1810.     S«cl.  11. 

6.  S.  Luke  and  S.  John,  in  Addiiumd  1 1836. 

5.  Matthew,  let,  slate  and  blue  ;  dnd,  slate  and  blue  ;  3rd,  red  and 
blue  (very  bright) ;  4th,  green  and  blue ;  5th,  red  and  blue. 

S.  Mark,  1st,  brown  and  pink ;  2nd,  blue  and  red  (very  bright) ; 
3rd,  violet  and  blue ;  4th,  violet  and  blue ;  5th,  blue  and  yellow. 

S.  Luke,  l8t,  red  and  blue  ;  2nd,  crimson  and  blue  (very  bright)  ; 
3rd,  green  and  blue ;  4th,  red  and  blue ;  6th,  red  and  blue ;  6th,  red 
and  green. 

S.  John,  Ist.  lost ;  2nd,  violet  and  blue  (same  as  S.  Matthew)  ;  3rd, 
▼iolet  and  blue ;  4th,  green  and  blue ;  5th,  red  and  blue ;  6th,  red  and 
slate. 

With  these  compare  1.  (/)  Egeriam  608,  Evangelia  (Latin)  Ssecl. 
lO  or  11 :  and  2.  (^)  Hmrleiam  2821,  do.  Ssed.  10:  both  of  the  very 
highest  class,  and  strictly  following  the  Greek  type. 

S.  Matthew,  Ist,  green  and  yellow ;  2nd,  violet  and  blue. 

S.  Mark,  1st,  blue,  buff,  and  white;  2nd,  bright  green,  buff,  and  white. 

S.  Luke,  1st,  red  and  blue;  2od,  blue  and  white. 

S.  John,  1st,  blue  and  buff;  and  in  another  miniature,  green  and 
yellow ;  2nd,  red  and  white,  and  in  another  miniature*  chocolate  and 
white. 

Besides  this,  the  Evangelistic  symbols,  though  so  entirely  conven* 
tional,  do  not  agree  in  colour.  In  No.  1,  S.  Mary  occurs,  1st,  in 
white  and  Uack ;  2nd,  white  and  slate ;  3rd,  in  white  (all  whites  in 
the  early  MSS.  being  shaded  with  blue,  red,  or  some  other  colour)  ; 
4th,  in  buff  and  blue.  In  No.  2,  she  is  1st,  in  white,  blue,  and  green ; 
9nd,  in  white  and  chocolate ;  3rd,  in  blueiah  and  violet. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  appropriation  in  any  of  these  MSS.,  though 
IB  one  or  two  there  is  an  accidental  sameness,  owing  to  the  very  few 
colours  used. 
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(A)  Additional  1035^  ETangelia  cum  CanticU,  a.d.  1060.  This  b 
one  of  the  most  iotereatiiig  Greek  MSS.  I  have  seen,  and  ia  mndi  il- 
lustrated.  Blue  and  red  are  a  favourite  contrast,  but  the  most  distin- 
guished colour  seems  to  be  a  purple,  which  we  accordingly  find  as  the 
dress  of  our  Blessed  Loan,  Kings  Saul,  David  (when  king)  and  Solo- 
mon, S.  Mary,  &c.,  &e.,  being  as  much  used  as  blue  in  later  times. 
S.  Mary  occurs  1 6  times,  always  in  purple  or  purple  and  blue.  The 
same  colours,  however,  are  also  used  for  S.  Joseph,  our  Lord,  (Who  ia 
usually  in  blue  and  purple)  S.  F&ol,  S.  Simon,  common  persons*  angdi* 
Joseph  of  Arimathna.  S.  James,  S.  John,  &c.  I'hroughout  the  MSS. 
the  same  saint  is  usually  in  the  same  dress,  with  a  few  ezceplicHis,  bat 
several  saints  have  the  same  colours,  e.  g.  Saul,  David,  and  Soloiiioo. 
are  all  dressed,  when  kings,  in  the  very  same  purple  and  gold  dresB* — 
no  doubt,  the  ro3ral  robes  of  the  time.  Blue  and  red  are  common  to- 
gether (in  SO  miniatures,)  and  so  are  red  and  blue,  but  not  for  S.  Msiy. 

(i)  Harleian  1810.  (As  above.)  S.  Mary  is  3  times  in  redandUue: 
S.  John,  S.  Joseph,  and  a  priest,  being  in  the  same  colours  in  the  same 
miniature.  She  is  4  times  in  purple  and  blue ;  another  woman  being,  in 
one  case,  in  exactly  the  same  dress.  There  are  1 5  other  figures  in  red 
and  blue,  including  our  Lord,  S.  Matthew,  S.  Luke.  S.  John,  Elias, 
S.  Peter,  S.  Joseph,  several  Apostles,  Adam,  &c.  Our  Loan  has  six 
dresses,  viz..  Blue  and  red,  red,  red  and  blue,  blue,  chocolate  and  blue, 
blue  and  purple,  green  and  red ;  S.  Peter  is  generally  yellow  and  blue. 
To  show,  however,  bow  little  attention  was  paid  even  to  approfiriation, 
in  a  miniature  of  the  Pentecost,  we  have  all  the  Apostles  arruiged  al- 
ternately half  in  red  and  blue,  and  the  others  in  yellow  and  blue.  In 
another,  we  have  nearly  all  the  people  in  red  and  blue. 

(/)  Additional  11846.  A  Psalter,  English,  Sad.  13.  Latin.  1st. 
Our  Loan  is  in  buff  and  blue;  2nd,  the  Eternal  Fathbb,  in  green  and  red. 

(k)  Lansdowne  381.  Latin,  Ssec.  11.  S.  Mary  is,  1st  in  red  and 
green ;  2nd  red,  green,  and  blue ;  3rd  blue  and  slate.  S.  John  is  in 
slate,  red,  and  blue. 

(0  Lansdowne  383,  Latin,  beginning  of  SsecL  1 2.  Our  Lord  has  five 
dresses. — three  times  red  and  blue  (the  Eternal  FATHsa  being  ia  the 
same) ;  once  in  blue,  green,  and  red ;  once  in  blue  and  green ;  and  once 
in  red,  g^reen,  and  blue.  S.  Mary  occurs  four  times :  1st,  in  green,  Une, 
red ;  2nd,  in  red,  green,  and  blue ;  3rd,  in  blue  head-dress,  and  a  l^t 
pink  tunic;  4th,  in  red  head-dress,  blue  chasuble,  purple  and  blue. 
The  angels  are  arranged,  as  they  very  often  are,  in  alternate  eoksnn, 
e.  g.  1st,  green  and  pink,  with  red  and  blue  wings ;  2nd,  pink  and 
green,  with  red  and  green  wings* 

The  five  following  MSS.  are  among  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  tiie  Mn- 
seum — all  of  the  Byzantine  type. 

(m)  Caligula  A  7.  Evang.  in  lingua  Danica,  cum  pictnria;  liber 
quondam  Canuti  regis.  S.  Mary  occurs  four  times;  1st,  in  a  greeo 
mantle,  blue  dalmatic,  and  white  tunic  (shaded  with  red,)  die  angel 
Gabriel  being  in  blue,  red,  and  green ;  2nd,  S.  Elizabeth  and  S.  Maiy, 
one  in  blue  and  white,  shaded  with  pink,  the  other,  probably  S.  Mary,  led 
and  green  ;  3rd,  she  is  in  green  and  buff;  4  th,  in  buff,  Uue,  and  yellow. 

(a)  Royal  1,  D  10,     Psalter,  Saecl.  10  or  11.     This  ia  a  very  fine 
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book,  and  the  colours  of  blue  and  red  are  used  for  almost  every  one  but 
S.  Marj*  but  more  especially  for  our  Lord.  There  is,  indeed,  one  mi- 
niature of  S.  Mary,  in  blue  and  a  very  faint  pink,  though,  in  the  very 
same  page  and  subject  (The  Crucifixion)  she  is  in  grey  and  white ;  the 
centurion  being  in  blue  and  red.  In  this  case,  the  dress  is  purely 
aesthetic.  The  arrangement  is  as  follows :  S.  Mary,  in  blue  and  red ; 
our  Lord's  dress  red,  the  cross  blue,  and  the  border  round  the  minia- 
ture red  and  blue.  There  are  7  other  miniatures  of  the  Blessed  Vir* 
gin  in  other  colours,  viz.  pink,  pink  and  white ;  (the  angel  Gabriel 
being  blue  and  red,)  pink  and  green,  and  grey  and  red.  There  are  27 
miniatures  of  other  persons  in  blue  and  red,  and  among  them  our  Lord 
nine  times,  Moses,  Mary  Magdalene,  S.  Peter,  John  Baptist,  the  Cen- 
turion, and  Judas. 

(o)  Royal  3,  A  22.  Psalter,  cir.  Ssecl.  12.  1st,  S.  Mary  is  in  a  blue 
faead*dress,  pink  mantle,  and  blue  tunic, — the  angel  Qabriel  being  in  a 
red  mantle  and  blueish  tunic  ;  2nd,  (the  Salutation,)  S.  Mary,  in  blue 
head-dress,  lake  mantle,  and  white  tunic  (Elizabeth  being  in  pink  head- 
dress, blue  mantle,  and  g^een  plaid  tunic) ;  3rd,  S.  Mary,  in  a  slate 
bead-dress,  puce  mantle,  blue  dalmatic,  and  white  tunic.  Our  Blessed 
L«oRD  is  once  in  pink  and  blue,  once  in  bright  red  and  blue.  Jonah  is 
in  red  and  blue,  and  again  Jonah  is  red,  and  a  fisherman  is  blue.  King 
Pavid  is  in  blue  and  red,  so  that  there  is  clearly  a  great  partiality  for 
blue  and  red,  but  no  appropriation  of  colour. 

(p)  Royal  %B  3.  Psalter,  Seed.  11  or  12.  S.  Mary  is  once  in 
blue  and  red,  and  seven  times  not.  In  the  Jesse  tree,  all  the  kings  are  in 
blue  and  red,  but  S.  Mary  is  in  green  and  red,  and  our  Lord  in  red 
and  blue.  In  the  Annunciation,  S.  Mary  is  in  blue,  lined  with  red, 
with  white  tunic  ;  the  angel  Qabriel  is  in  red  and  blue.  The  lilies  are 
alternately  red  and  blue, — all  clearly  sesthetic.  In  another  instance, 
S.  Mary  is  in  greenish,  lined  with  red,  and  blue  tunic;  S.  Joseph 
being  in  reddish,  lined  with  green,  and  blue  tunic.  Again  she  is  in 
greenish  and  blue,  and  in  another,  chocolate  and  blue ;  S.  Joseph 
being  blue  and  chocolate,  another  in  green  and  white  :  our  Lord  and 
a  saint  being  in  blue  and  red,  and  others — ^some  blue  and  some  red.  She 
18  once  in  blue  and  pink,  and  once  in  blue  and  green,  though  some  of  the 
Apostles  are  in  blue  and  red.  Our  Lord  is  eight  times  in  blue  and  red. 
There  are  fifteen  other  persons  dressed  in  blue  and  red,  including  Shep- 
herds, one  of  the  three  kings,  Herod,  soldiers,  the  woman  in  the  High- 
Priest's  palace.  King  David,  the  High- Priest,  &c.,  &c.  In  this  book,  if 
there  is  any  appropriation  of  the  two  colours,  it  is  to  our  Lord  :  but 
the  fact  is,  that  there  is  none.  S.  Mary  is  different  in  each  miniature. 
There  were  so  few  colours,  that  so  beautiful  a  combination  as  blue  and 
red  was  naturally  a  favourite  with  all  the  old  artists :  and  so,  besides 
the  above-mentioned  instances,  we  have  angels  alternately  in  red  mantle 
and  blue  tunic,  and  blue  mantle  and  red  tunic ;  others  alternately  red 
and  blue ;  some  soldiers  red,  some  blue ;  Judas  red  and  blue ;  the 
High- Priest  blue  and  red,  &c. 

(f)  Egerfon  1066.  Psalter  et  Cantica,  Siecl.  13.  S.  Mary*s  dress 
18  usually  blue  and  red  or  puce  :  twice  ehe  is  in  white  head-dress,  blue, 
and  red, — Gabriel  and  our  Blessed  Lord  being  in  blue  and  red.     In 
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another,  die  is  in  pink  and  bine  (S.  Joseph  being  in  bine  lined  with 
red.)  In  another  she  is  in  blue  and  puce,  one  of  the  three  kings  bang 
red,  and  the  other  blue.  This  book  also  shows  their  love  for  blue  and 
red,  as  does  also  the  following,  which  is  a  similar  one. 

(r)  Lanedowne  420.  Psalter  (English)  Saecl.  13.  In  this  hook, 
which  is  a  fine  one,  scarcely  any  colours  are  used  but  bine  sund  red ; 
and  consequently  we  find  8.  Mary  twice  in  white  head-dress,  Une,  red, 
and  white.  One  of  the  kings  is  in  blue  and  red,  and  the  same,  in  the 
next  page,  is  in  red  and  blue.  The  2nd  and  3rd  kings  are  both  alike 
in  one  miniature,  and  in  the  next  page  difierent ;  in  two  other  pegee 
they  are  again  different.  S.  Mary  also  occurs  1st,  in  white  bead-dreaa, 
red,  blue,  and  white, — S.  Elizabeth  being  in  white  head-diesa,  red, 
slate,  and  white ;  Snd,  in  white,  blue,  and  pinkish  (a  sort  of  aalnMm<> 
colour)  ;  3rd,  in  blue,  white,  and  pinkish  :  though  there  are  tea  other 
miniatures  in  blue  and  red,  including  one  of  the  three  kings,  Herod, 
Dayid,  Solomon,  our  Blessed  Loan,  two  Apostles,  &c.  David's  attendant 
is  in  party-colour,  half  blue  and  half  red.  Our  Loan  occurs  cmoe  in 
blue,  white,  and  pinkish,  exactly  like  S.  Mary ;  twice  in  blue  and  red  ; 
twice  in  blue  and  buff;  twice  in  blue  and  white  (S.  John  being  in  the 
same  dress,)  twice  in  white ;  once  in  yellow  and  brown,  and  onoe  in 
brown  and  green  ;  and  Judas  is  in  the  very  same  dress  as  S.  Peter,  in 
the  very  same  miniature,  so  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  dress  whateTer. 

(8)  Arundel  1 57.  Psalter,  Saecl.  1 3.  In  this  very  beautiful  MSS.  there 
is  positively  no  appropriation  of  colour  at  all,  though  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
in  one  or  two  miniatures  dressed  in  blue  and  pink,  or  blue  and  scarlet ; 
yet  die  is  so  often  in  other  colours,  and  so  many  other  persons  are  in 
these,  that  there  is  certainly  no  symbolical  use  of  them  in  her  case.  In 
two  instances  her  colours  are  blue  and  pink  ;^in  one,  blue  and  scarlet : 
but  curiously  enough,  the  maiden  in  the  H)gh-Priest*s  palace  is  in  an 
identically  similar  dress,  and  S.  Joseph  is  in  red  and  blue.  In  ten  in- 
stances, she  is  in  other  colours :  1st,  in  white,  shaded  with  bloe ; 
2nd.  pink,  yellow  and  white,  (the  one  of  the  three  kings  is  in  bine 
and  red) ;  3rd,  yellow  and  buff :  though  S.  Joseph  is  in  bine  and 
pink,  and  our  Lord  in  blue  and  red,  and  in  another  S.  John  u  in  bine 
and  red ;  4th,  red  and  bright  green,  her  attendant  being  similarly  dad  ; 
6th,  lake  and  white  ;  6th,  white  (our  Loan  being  blue) ;  7th,  green 
and  white  ;  8th,  puce.  So  that  we  have  10  or  1 1  difierent  dresses  lor 
her,  in  thirteen  miniatures.  But  this  is  not  all ;  there  are  32  instances 
of  others,  in  blue  and  red,  including  the  Eternal  Fatbkb,  our  Blessed 
Lord,  S.  Peter,  S.  John,  an  angel,  a  Prophet,  a  Icing,  S.  Anne,  S. 
Simeon,  Herod,  a  money-changer,  a  scourger,  &c.  The  whole  book 
abounds  with  instances  of  aesthetic  arrangement ;  and  to  such  an  ex- 
tent does  the  passion  for  contrast  prevail,  that  in  the  miracle  of  feedii^ 
the  multitude,  the  heads  of  the  people  are  alternately  red,  brown,  and 
flaxen. 

'  (/)  Private.  Antiphonarium,  Ssecl.  14  ineunte.  In  this  fine  frag* 
ment  S.  Mary  is  once  in  violet  and  red,  once  in  violet  and  green.  Our 
Blessed  Lord  is  once  in  blue  and  red,  once  in  red  and  blue.  King 
David  is  in  blue  and  red. 

These  are  probably  all  the  MSS.  of  a  Byzantine  character  that  I  shall 
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addaoe ;  aod  I  think  that  aay  candid  reader  who  wfll  take  the  trouble 
to  understand  the  examples,  will  admit  that  there  is  in  none  of  them 
any  appropriation  of  colour,  and  certainly  not  of  the  two  asserted  to  be- 
long to  S.  Mary.  In  one  or  two,  there  will  be  the  same  colour  through-' 
out  for  the  same  person,  but  then  the  next  MS.  to  it,  of  a  precisely  similar 
character  and  type,  will  have  quite  different.  In  one  or  two,  also,  blue 
and  red  occur  for  S.  Mary ;  but  in  the  same  books  she  is  in  other 
colours — generally  in  several.  The  foregoing  examples,  I  think,  prove 
incontestably  that  whatever  were  the  prevailing  and  favourite  colours, 
they  were  usually  given  to  S.  Mary :  not,  however,  to  her  alone,  but 
also  to  our  BlessedL  oan,  king^,  and  great  persons. 

There  has  been  some  difficulty,  without  being  tedious  in  detail,  in 
describing  the  early  dresses  :  for  in  fact,  down  to  the  14th  century,  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  dress  is  not  a  mantle  and  tunic  at  all ;  the  outer  dress, 
in  all  Byzantine  examples,  is  a  sort  of  "  bernous,"  or  hooded  cloak, 
covering  the  head,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  figure.  It  was  the 
usual  dress  of  all  women,  and  only  differed  in  colour.  As  we  get  later, 
the  dress  changes  with  the  fashion  of  the  time.  In  the  14th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  15th  century,  it  was  very  elaborate,  there  being  often 
in  the  larger  and  finer  examples  four  or  five  distinct  parts,  all  of  different 
colours.  In  the  middle  of  the  1 4th,  however,  we  begin  to  meet  with 
the  mantle  and  tunic,  which  became  almost  invariable  in  the  15th  and 
1 6th  centuries.  To  my  mind,  this  fact  is  as  strong  as  any  against  all 
appropriation.  If  the  ancients  clothed  their  saints  in  dresses  of  the  time* 
so  that  the  date  of  a  book  can  be  distinctly  told  by  the  costumes  (our  Loan 
in  majesty  will  often  be  in  much  the  same  as  King  Herod  on  his  throne, 
viz.,  the  royal  dress  of  the  time,)  it  would  be  a  strange  thing  had  they 
been  so  very  conventional  in  colour,  and  in  colour  only :  colour,  in 
-which,  all  the  world  over,  there  has  been  more  fashion  than  in  anything 
else.  But  really  there  was  as  much  fashion  in  colour  in  the  middle 
ages  as  there  is  now.  This,  I  am  sure,  must  strike  any  one  who  is 
conversant  with  the  illuminated  books  of  the  different  periods.  In  con- 
clusion, S.  Mary  occurs  in  the  15  MSS.  14  times,  in  blue  and  red,  and 
70  times  in  other  colours.  There  are  upwards  of  130  miniatures  of 
other  persons,  in  blue  and  red,  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  appears^  in 

1  The  ooloun  are  aa  follows. 

1.  White  and  blue.  18.  Buff,  blue,  and  yellow. 

2,  White  and  slate.  19.  Grey  and  white. 
8.  White.  20.  Blue  and  red. 
4.  Buff  and  blue.  21.  Pink. 

6.  White,  blue,  and  green.  22.  Pink  and  white. 

6.  White  and  chocolate.  23.  Blue,  pink,  blue. 

7.  Blue  and  violet.  24.  Blue,  lake,  white. 

8.  Purple  and  blue.  26.  Slate,  red,  blue,  white. 

9.  Red  and  blue.  26.  Green  and  red. 

10.  Green,  blue,  and  red.  27.  Blue  and  buff. 

11.  Red,  green,  and  blue.  28.  Yellow  and  brown. 

12.  Blue  and  pink.  29.  Brown  and  green. 
IS.  Red,  blue,  purple,  &  blue.  30.  Pink,  yellow,  white. 

14.  Green,  blue,  and  white.  31.  Yellow  and  buff. 

15.  Blue  and  white.  32.  Green  and  white. 

16.  Red  and  green.  33.  Violet  and  red. 

17.  Green  and  buff.  34.  Violet  and  green. 
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the  extraardinary  namber  of  thirtj-four  different  coloars  ia  the  fifteen 
books. 

I  shall,  with  yoar  permission,  examine  in  my  next  the  MSS.  fron 
the  end  of  the  IStb,  to  the  1 5th  century. 

Yours  faithfully. 
J.  C.  J. 

Sept,  20.  1856. 
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Sia, — ^Every  one  of  your  readers  must  feel  indebted  to  Mr.  Oreatheed 
for  not  suffering  such  an  important  and  interesting  question  as  that  of 
the  bearing  of  Eclecticism  upon  the  revival  of  Christian  art,  from  drop- 
ping through  after  its  introduction  into  your  pages  through  M.  Lai- 
sus*  letter  to  Mr.  Hope. 

In  theory,  Mr.  Oreatheed  professes  to  be  an  eclectic ;  but  practi- 
cally, I  am  happy  to  believe,  he  is  not  one — ^not  even  in  music.  For 
histance — ^Does  he,  in  his  musical  compositions,  pick  out  from  ancient 
music  a  few  bars  here,  and  a  few  bars  there, — in  fact,  a  number  of 
such  passages  as  please  him  the  best. — and  then  string  them  together 
with  so  much  other  of  his  own  as  his  knowledge  of  thorough-bass  and 
counterpoint  shall  have  enabled  him  to  produce?  I  do  not  believe 
him  capable  of  doing  so.  And  supposing  that  he  did  so, — ^would  his 
pieces  pass  muster  for  originality,  or  even  for  mediocrity  amongst  other 
musical  compositions  ?  Assuredly  not.  Nor  can  any  one  who  has 
ever  so  little  of  the  true  spirit  of  Art  about  him  do  otherwise  than  set 
eclecticism  at  defiance,  and  call  it  the  most  debasing  and  degraded  con* 
dition  to  which  art  can  be  brought.  Whatever  may  be  his  views  or 
theories,  there  can  be  but  little  fear  of  his  being  led  into  the  practical 
adoption  of  it  in  his  works. 

Let  us,  then,  see  how  the  case  stands.  In  composition  and  design, 
there  must  always  be  three  conflicting  elements  at  work : — 

1.  Eclecticism. 

3.  Developement. 

3.  Originality  and  Invention. 

In  the  revival  of  art,  there  must  of  necessity  be,  for  a  little  while,  a 
preponderance  of  Eclecticism.  It  is,  and  must  be,  used  till  art  has  re- 
gained some  footing,  and  is  to  be  looked  upon,  not  in  the  light  c^a 
benefit,  but  of  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  for  a  time  tolerated  from  lack  of  a 
higher  principle  to  take  its  place.  Its  place,  in  due  time,  is  taken  by 
Developement.  Developement  brings  forth  unity  of  style  and  harmony 
of  design.  But  Developement  alone  cannot  move  forward.  It  requires 
to  be  set  in  motion.  It  is  like  an  engine  without  motive  power. 
Something  else  besides  Developement  is  needed  for  high  art.  This  need  is 
Originality  or  Invention, — the  fire  of  genius,  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  art. 
But  neither  is  this  of  any  real  or  lasting  use  alone.  It  is  a  raihosd 
with  broken  or  disjointed  rails,  which  the  train  cannot  traverse  either 
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with  speed  or  safety.  Or  it  is  a  ship  without  a  helm.  The  cargo  may 
be  gold,  and  the  helm,  as  it  were,  a  mere  worthless  piece  of  wood  ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  a  stormy  sea,  the  whole  freight  would  be  readily 
bartered  for  the  reparation  of  a  broken  rudder.  Originality  is  the 
priceless  cargo,  but  without  the  helm  of  Developement  it  rushes  on- 
ward upon  its  own  destruction. 

Let  us  apply  this  illustration  to  our  present  purpose.  Without 
Origmaliiyt  design  exhibits  no  spirit,  no  power,  no  animation,  no  life ; 
whilst  without  Developement,  it  lacks  "  unity  of  style,"  and  "  harmony.*' 

And  now  let  us  see  how  and  why  this  is.  Design,  then,  is  something 
which  comes  really  and  truly,  from  the  heart  of  the  originator  himself, 
thromgh  his  own  mind.  "  Design  "  is  an  abstract  idea ;  but  in  all  de- 
signs there  are  and  must  be  "  accidents,"  so  to  say,  or  material  parti- 
cles, or  circumstances  common  to  all  designs  of  a  kindred  nature, 
without  which  the  design  cannot  be  carried  into  effect.  And,  as  many 
of  the  "  accidents"  are  common  to  different  works,  so  also,  in  like 
manner,  must  many  of  the  ideas  from  which  the  design  is  originated  be 
common  to  many  designs.  But  in  order  that  all  these  may  be  in  per- 
fect harmony,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  should  emanate  from  a 
common  source,  and  not  be  jumbled  together  in  a  promiscuous  man- 
ner, according  to  a  thousand  diffierent  fancies.  And  a  previously  in- 
vented form  or  expression  introduced  into  a  design,  without  its  having 
first  become  the  artist's  own,  so  as  to  come  forth  again  as  springing 
from  his  own  heart  and  thought,  can  hardly  be  by  any  possibility  har- 
monious with  his  design.  His  principles,  his  feelings,  his  whole  im- 
pulses, must  lead  him  and  direct  him.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  enough, 
for  if  these  are  vitiated,  they  will  lead  him  wrong  ;  if  good,  they  will 
lead  him  right :  and  hence  we  see  how  it  is  that  the  works  of  different 
men,  aiming  at  the  same  ends,  employing  the  same  means,  prosecuting 
the  same  inquiries,  following  the  same  models,  do  produce  such  widely 
different  results.  "  Following  the  same  models !  then  you  do  in  some 
way  advocate  Eclecticism  ?"  some  will,  perhaps,  say.  No  :  this  is  not 
necessarily  Eclecticism.  Eclecticism  is  the  following  one^s  own  fancy, 
and  one*s  own  capricious  will,  in  the  arbitrary  selection  of  certain  and 
definite  and  previously-invented  forms  or  expressions  which  may  please 
the  taste.  It  is  copyism,  whether  it  is  simply  a  reproduction  of  a 
given  detail,  or  whether  it  extends  also  even  to  the  arbitrary  and  heart- 
less selection  of  a  given  style.  A  man  may  say  that  such  or  such  a 
building  pleases  him.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  quaint  or  picturesque  manor- 
house,  of  late  1 5th  century  work, — pleasing  in  appearance,  hallowed 
by  old  associations,  almost  universally  admired  :  whether  he  copies  the 
exact  forms  of  the  windows,  of  the  mullions,  or  mouldings,  or  whe- 
ther he  adopts  the  debased  and  unscientific  form  of  its  four- centred 
art:hes,  it  is  equally  *«  Eclecticism,"  by  whatever  fair  name  such  arbi- 
trary selection  may  be  called.  And  will  the  artist  descend  to  such 
substitutes  for  true  art,  if  he  has  within  him  a  power  of  producing  any- 
thing of  his  own  original  invention,  aided  and  directed  by  his  percep- 
tion of  the  principles  of  that  art  ?  On  the  contrary,  if  he  has  an  ex- 
quisite example  even  of  the  best  work,  he  is  not  likely  to  reproduce  it 
in  his  own  design,  line  for  line  from  his  sketch,  book. 
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Itifl  hardly  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  What  then?  It  is  theite 
itself,  and  not  merely  the  expression  of  that  idea,  which  must  beeone 
his  own ;  and  in  every  case,  if  the  mind  of  a  reproducer  is  inferior  to 
that  of  the  oxiginator  of  the  beautiful  example,  the  reproductioa  of  the 
idea  will  be  inferior  to  its  first  expression ;  whereas,  if  his  mind  be 
equal  or  superior  to  that  of  the  ancient  architect,  the  oiiginal  design 
will  be  improved  by  its  reproduction.  It  may  be  sometimes  difficult  to 
define  the  exact  limits  of  Eclecticism,  when  it  is  in  this  manner  mixed 
up  with  Originality,  or  Developement ;  but  Eclecticism  ooositta  diidljr 
in  the  choice  of  either  ideas  or  forms  which  it  has  received  fioAOtken; 
whilst  the  very  soul  of  Design  is  in  the  ideas  and  in  the  poweis  of  tbe 
imagination,  which  produce  a  new  form,  or  give  new  features  to  sa  oU 
face. 

The  application  of  general  principles  to  the  practical  pmpoiei  of 
present  requirement,  constitutes  one  of  the  peculiar  offices  of  Defclop^ 
ment ;  and  the  particular  direction  which  Developement  tskes  in  any 
age,  is  influenced  by  the  changes  of  tone  and  chajracter  which  nstiooi 
and  constitutions  are  ever  undergoing,  although  it  has  its  imncdiaU 
rise  in  something  that  has  gone  before.  And  if  ever  again,  and  in  oar 
own  days.  Art  shall  regain  the  ascendancy  which  abe  once  jtsched,  or 
attain  to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  of  which  we  can  cooeeiTe  her 
capable,  all  that  is  done  by  U9  will  influence  our  aocoesson,  altfaoqgh 
they  will  not — cannot-— follow  exactly  in  our  footsteps;  nor  will fottfc 
generations,  if  a  true  spirit  of  Art  does  descend  from  us  to  then,  imi- 
tate in  an  eclectic  spirit,  but  in  a  spirit  of  Developement. 

A  man's  feelings  and  principles,  if  he  has  any,  imwl  be  insepsnUe 
from  the  man  himself ;  neither  can  he  so  fisr  throw  them  aside  u  to 
become  a  mere  machine ;  yet  still  he  must  take — ^he  cannot  helpti^ 
— much  of  his  tone  and  character,  as  well  as  his  principles  and  hiopne- 
tioe,  from  the  age  in  which  he  lives,  however  far  he  may  othsrviK  be 
above  his  age  in  moral  tone  or  intellectual  endowment ;  whUst,  st  die 
same  time,  he  still  retains  his  individual  character  ao  wholly  ssd  ea- 
tirely  free,  that  everything  which  he  does  bears  the  stamp  and  io^R* 
of  his  individuality.  Therefore,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Greatfaeed's  qse^ 
tions,  '•  What  is  unity  of  style  ?"  and  *'  How  is  it  to  be  learnt  ?*'  does  it 
not  seem  (1)  that  "  unity  of  style  "  is  that  in  which  the  same  gencisl 
principles  are  carried  out — ^that  in  which  the  same  system  of  coDltla^ 
tion  and  composition  is  employed— ^that  in  which  diversity  of  ides  is 
embodied  in  a  language  understood  by  the  generality  of  thoie  wbo 
have  to  compose,  or  to  read  a  composition,  and  (2)  lliat  this  "  ositj 
of  style  "  is  to  be  learned  only  by  community  of  many  heaits  sad  is- 
terests  in  one  cause,  fostered  and  promoted  by  mutual  intercoone.  ud 
a  general  conventional  agreement  as  to  what  is  good  and  true.  "  Vtitf 
of  design  '*  there  may  be  in  the  works  of  one  man.  nnaided  hf  iattf* 
course  or  agreement  with  others,  but  th^re  can  be  no  harmony  of  ■•>/ 
designs  with  each  other,  but  by  some  sort  of  hannony  in  tbe  wpait  ^ai 
feeling  of  those  who  design  them ;  nor,  without  this  hanaooy,  ois 
there  ever  be  a  general  prevalence  of  high  art.  There  may  bt  hff^ 
and  there  isolated  examples,  but  no  general  or  nnivenal  stsodtid. 
Something,  indeed,  may  be  done  by  means  of  such  inteiODBUumics- 
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tton  AS  writing  aflbrds.  or  our  several  architectural  Associationa  and  In- 
stitutions, but  tiiis  can  never  make  up  for  or  stand  in  the  place  of  per« 
Bonai  intercommunion.  An  only  child  loses  much  by  his  isolated 
position  ;  whereas,  in  a  larger  family,  all  members  of  it  unconsciously 
help  each  other  to  rub  off  rough  corners  and  peculiarities  :  character  is 
developed,  disposition  corrected,  passions  regulated,  and  natural  impulses 
directed,  by  their  very  coming  together.  Each  one  becomes  permanently 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  others,  and  the  good  name  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  fiunily,  and  this  in  a  way  and  degree  that  can 
hardly  be  understood  by  the  isolated  beings  who,  by  being  made  much 
of  in  their  own  homes,  become  too  much  taken  up  with  their  own  sel- 
fish interests. 

And  is  not  the  case  the  same  with  us,  and  our  fraternity  ?  I  may 
be  told  to  "  look  at  home.*'  And,  truly,  whatever  others  may  find 
and  feel  in  this  respect,  I  can  testify  only  to  my  own  sense  of  the  de- 
ficiency of  my  own  relative  position.  Still,  I  see  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  others  also  have  not  the  same  intuitive,  though  it  may  be 
unconscious  craving  after  some  tangible  aid  which  they  do  not  at  pre- 
sent possess. 

Many  may  say  that  all  this  is  too  ideal — that  common  consent  and 
common  agreement  are  not  so  easily  to  be  secured,  and  that,  even  if 
they  were,  they  would  not  of  themselves  insure  '*  unity  of  design." 
C^ninted :  1  do  not  say  that  they  would.     But  seeing  that  "  unity  of 
design  "  must  sjMing  from  them,  no  unity  of  design  can  be  expected, 
much  less  insured,  without  them.     Let  us,  then,  bend  all  our  efforts  in 
this  direction,  and  see  if  the  result  will  not  prove  it  to  be  a  sufficient 
and  satisfactory  answer  to  Mr.  Qreatheed*s  inquiry.     There  is,  however, 
another  side  to  the  question.     It  is  said  that  the  genuine  artist's  free 
and  unfettered  powers  will  enable  him  to  do  all  that  art  can  achieve. 
And  certainly  there  may  be  one  man,  perhaps,  in  an  age,  who  can 
stand  quite  alone,  the  leader  of  his  age,  to  whose  genius  every  one 
looks  up  as  an  authority  and  standard  for  all  that  is  noble  and  good, 
i^nd  indeed  all  true  artists  must  in  some  measure  be  able  to  depend 
upon  themselves,  and  to  stand  alone : — but  how  many  delude  themselves 
into  the  belief  that  their  love  of  freedom,  their  distaste  of  restraint  of 
any  sort,  is  an  intuitive  and  faithful  witness  of  their  call  thus  to  act 
independently ;  whilst  the  result  manifestly  proves  that  it  was  only  a 
falae  estimate  of  their  own  powers,  and  an  empty  admiration  of  their 
own  impotent  performances  that  misled  them.    But  it  is  worth  obser- 
vation, that  even  those  who  deprecate  the  use  of  means  and  rules,  are 
really  in  the  habit  themselves,  regularly  and  constantly,  although  per- 
haps unconsciously,  of  employing  rules  and  restraints,  and  the  disco- 
▼eries  of  science,  in  their  own  works — rules  and  discoveries  which  were 
imparted  to  them,  perhaps,  in  childhood,  and  which  have  grown  up 
^with  them  as  part  of  their  natural  endowment  s  whilst  the  facility 
v^ith  which  they  use  such  rules,  and  the  imperceptible  manner  in  which 
the  rules  have  thus  become  inseparable  from  their  very  life,  has  taken 
away  their  senee  of  the  need  they  have  of  other  rules  and  other  disco- 
veries of  a  kindred  nature,  and  has  taught  them  to  look  upon  all  further 
aid  of  a  similar  sort  as  &nciful  and  puerile, — fit  only  for  the  most  in- 
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competent  and  ignorant  of  thw  commanitj,  and  to  pan  thetti  by  with 
contempt  and  disdain.  And  auch  despiaera  of  rules  and  fonu  nay 
take  refuge  in  other  truths,  vhich  seem  at  first  sight  to  coantenanee 
their  view. 

You  quoted,  in  your  October  number,  from  the  German  of  Angut 
Reichensperger,  that '' spirit  alone  gives  life."  And  such  sayings  as  this 
are  strained  to  prove  that  if  a  man  has  but  the  "  spirit  of  ait,"  it  is  lU 
that  he  wants,  or  need  desire.  And  the  truth  of  the  saying  is  ao  idf- 
evident,  and  so  entirely  beyond  dispute,  that  it  is  thought  to  cootun  a 
faithful  summary  of  the  whole  truth  respecting  Art :  so  true  ia  it  that 
"  Spirit  alone  gives  life."  The  aphorism,  however,  does  not  end  here, 
but  in  the  very  same  breath  it  goes  on  to  say  that  "  spirit  vhich  does 
not  submit  to  laws  and  rules,  becomes  unsubstantial."  To  this  part  of 
the  truth,  such  persons  are  willing  to  close  their  eyes.  They  aa  good  u 
say  that  unless  a  man  has  already  attained  to  the  end.  it  is  needless  for 
him  to  employ  any  means ;  or  that  iheir  horse  ia  ao  fleet  and  so  sore- 
footed,  as  to  be  entirely  independent  of  beaten  tracks  or  biidle  rans; 
that  curbs  and  trappings  only  serve  to  encumber  the  noble  steed,  and 
that  those  who  are  unable  to  keep  him  in  the  right  road,  or  to  retain 
their  seats  without  such  useless  and  despicable  appendages,  have  no 
business  to  mount  his  back  at  all. 

But  it  is  asked  again,  '*  If  Art  is  thus  to  depend  upon  Developementi 
and  Developement  itself  is  thus  to  be  restrained  by  rules,  what  becomes 
of  invention  and  originality, — the  greatest,  the  highest,  the  noblest 
faculty  of  Genius  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  Such  restraints  do  by  do 
means — do  in  no  wise — check  originality,  but  only  direct  it  and  keep 
it  in  the  right  way.  Nay,  further,  there  can  be  no  true,  no  proper,  no 
satisfying  Developement,  without  the  aid,  and  without  the  exercise  of 
an  original  mind.  The  Original  mind  is  the  life  which  animates  the 
otherwise  lifeless  body  of  Developement — so  essentially  necessary  to  a 
living  Developement  is  individual  Genius ;  so  essentially  neceasaiy,  too, 
to  the  very  existence  of  an  Art,  is  a  body  wherein  the  vital  piiodple 
may  reside.  Fur  example  :  Was  it  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  age, 
and  was  it  the  high  state  of  Art  in  mediaeval  times,  apart  from  their 
own  inherent  originality  and  power,  and  apart  from  individual  genins, 
that  enabled  Fra  Angelico,  or  Giotto,  to  do  what  they  did,  or  gave  to 
them  the  celebrity  which  they  have  gained  amongst  the  artists  of  ^ 
whole  world,  and  the  high  rank  which  they  hold  amongst  those  vho 
have  at  any  previous  or  succeeding  time  adorned  the  age  in  which  they 
lived  ?  Assuredly  not.  Their  times  would  have  done  bat  little  i« 
them  had  it  not  been  for  their  own  talents  and  worth. 

And  now  let  us  take  the  converse.  What  was  it  but  the  high 
developement  of  Art  that  gave  such  ascendancy  to  the  genius  of  Fia 
Angelico  and  Giotto  ?  If  they  had  lived  in  the  17th  or  18th  centBry. 
would  their  works  have  won  for  them — I  will  not  say  the  fame,  hot— 
the  reverence  and  admiration  which  all  lovers  of  Christian  art  ooit 
ever  feel  towards  them  ?  Certainly  not.  Their  works  wonkl  have 
partaken  too  much  of  the  tone  and  character  of  that  dark  and  lifeletf 
age,  to  convey  to  us  at  all  the  same  sort  of  impressions  which  the  vor^ 
of  those  great  masters  do  undeniably  make  upon  all  those  who  can  ia 
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any  way  enter  into  their  spirit.  And  let  ub  take  the  vice  versd  too. 
If  Sir  Christopher  Wren  or  Inigo  Jones  had  lived  in  the  14th  century, 
vhen  the  art  of  Architecture  was  in  a  high  state  of  developement^  as- 
suredly  the  works  of  those  two  great  masters  would  have  impressed  us 
with  feelings  far  different  from  those  with  which  we  are  now  in  the 
bahit  of  contemplating  them.  And  again  I  would  aek,  Had  the  high 
developement  of  art«  in  the  time  of  the  architect  who  built  Westminster, 
or  the  absence  of  that  developement  in  the  time  of  him  who  built  S. 
Paurs,  or  S.  Peter's  at  Iiome«  anything  to  do  with  our  particular  ap- 
preciation of  the  respective  beauties  of  those  great  buildings  ?  Most 
assuredly  it  had ;  or  rather,  is  it  not  to  this  that  we  are  indebted  for 
all  which  characterises  their  general  style  ?  And  is  not  this  an  all- 
powerful  argument  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Developement,  inde- 
pendently of  the  inseparable  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  in  a  certain 
degree,  ^om  the  growth  of  Art  ? 

Now,  supposing  some  great  genius  could  so  put  out  of  his  mind- 
could  so  lose  sight  of  all  that  had  gone  before — could  shake  himself  so 
thoroughly  free  from  the  influences  of  precedent,  as  utterly  to  ignore  it 
in  his  practice, — whilst  at  the  same  time,  his  perception  of  principles 
and  his  powers  of  execution  carried  him  on  to  bring  forth  into  existence 
all  at  once  an  entirely  new  phase  of  art, — then,  indeed,  Developement, 
so  far  as  that  starting-point  was  concerned,  would  be  set  aside :  but 
immediately  that  the  workings  of  such  an  original  mind  became  known 
and  appreciated — immediately  that  the  new  phase  of  Art  took  root  and 
began  to  spread,  so  soon  would  Developement  again  step  in  and  assert 
its  rightful  authority  and  dominion  over  the  works  of  a  whole  com- 
munity. 

It  is  this  universal — ^this  aU-pervading — ^principle  of  Developement, 
capable^  as  it  is,  of  the  highest  and  purest  cultivation,  and  from  which 
no  one  can  be  entirely  free,  that  is  the  very  soul  of  "  unity  of  style  " 
and  harmony  of  design.  It  is  like  a  language.  After  a  great  disrup- 
tion, or  the  conquering  of  a  country,  a  new  language  may  arise  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old ;  but  the  various  authors  employing  language  to 
embody  new  ideas,  do  not  invent  a  new  language  for  every  new  work» 
nor  yet  a  new  measure  for  every  poem  they  compose.  Such  as  this, 
'Would  not  be  the  proper  sphere  for  the  exercise  of  their  originality. 
Indeed,  the  originality  of  a  true  genius  will  generally  seek  to  express 
itself  in  simple  and  familiar,  though  lofty  and  eloquent  language,  in 
order  to  convey  to  others  a  true  and  comprehensible  idea  of  that  which 
he  means  to  embody.  His  ideas  may  be  full  of  deep  and  poetic  mean- 
ingp  but  his  language  will  be  pointed,  emphatic,  and  clear.  He  will 
not  scorn  common  words  or  familiar  phrases.  The  language  which  he 
learned  in  his  own  home,  beside  his  own  fire-side,  is  the  one  that  he 
will  find  the  most  forcible  for  embodying  his  ideas,  and  conveying  his 
sentiments  to  his  own  countrymen  and  friends.  It  is  the  idea  that 
must  be  original,  not  the  language.  New  words,  new  expressions, 
new  forms  of  speech,  will  ever  be  coming  into  existence  and  into  use  : 
but  it  is  not  the  invention  of  these  which  displays,  or  gives  the  greatest 
dcope  for  the  exercise  of  a  true  or  lofty  originality  of  mind.  And  toe 
are  sow»  as  it  were,  going  forth  as  colonists  to  a  new  world,  leaving 
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the  beaten  tmck  of  a  base  and  degenerate  aysteni.  or  style,  or  langntge 
of  Architectnre,  to  found  a  new  city,  a  new  atate,  a  new  monaidiy. 
Let  us,  then,  free  ourselves  of  all  the  vulgarisms  and  barbarisms  thit 
have  disgraced  the  old ;  let  us  throw  off  the  libeititie  and  degraded 
habits  of  our  old  associates ;  let  our  new  constitntioo  be  radi  as  shall 
extend  its  influence  to  surrounding  nations — ^but  if  we  find  tbe  ooosti- 
tution  of  old  England  the  best  and  healthiest  of  any  of  wbich  we  know 
•^one  under  which  we  can  peaceably  and  prosperously  live — let  us  not 
cast  it  aside  in  order  to  compile  an  entirely  new  code,  but  only  let  as 
labour  to  remodel  and  to  reform  the  old, — ^infusing  into  it  such  new 
life  and  new  energy  as  shall  make  it  worthy  of  the  ftptrit  of  our  own 
highly-cultivated,  enlightened,  and  scientific  age.  But  if  we  allow 
ourselves  the  so-called  "  liberty"  of  the  modem  Revolutionist,  our  art 
will  suffer  all  the  atrocities  which  he  himself  is  the  firat  to  perpetrate. 
Not  but  that  rules,  and  restraints,  and  conventionalities  of  any  sort 
must  be,  for  a  time,  irksome.  They  would  be  so  even  to  myself,  who 
so  earnestly  advocate  them ;  still  there  is  a  liberty  and  freedom  ahoat 
self-restraint,  which  none  can  understand  but  those  tiiat  have  tried  its 
power.  And  who  would  not  submit  for  a  time  to  a  lesser  evil,  in  order 
to  attain  to  a  more  permanent  and  substantial  good  ? 

And  is  not  "  unity  of  style  *'  a  solid  and  substantial  good  ?  Witfaoat 
unity  and  without  harmony,  architecture  lacks  an  essential  of  its  true 
character,  and  fails  in  its  true  mission.  An  imperfect  Art  may  oon- 
tinue  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  an  indifferent  multitude,  but  it  wiO 
never  elevate  nor  refine.  Moreover,  in  order  to  confer  any  real  or 
lasting  benefit  upon  men,  that  Art  must  be  something  like  nniTersal ; 
not  a  little  bit  scattered  here  and  there,  one  portion  teaching  one  les- 
son, and  another  the  reverse;  one  man  pulling  one  way,  and  one 
another ;  but  each  one  must  aid  the  other  by  the  communicatioB  of  his 
own  experience  and  knowledge,-^not  at  random  imparting  all  he 
knows  to  the  whole  community,  but  freely,  to  ail  members  of  his  own 
fraternity ;  and  then,  if  all  members  mutually  agreed  to  place  tiien- 
selves  under  one  code,  and  to  foUow  tbe  same  principle,  all  bcn^ 
bound  together  by  the  same  interests,  and  in  the  same  common  cause, 
not  deviating,  either  for  fear  or  fkvour,  from  their  sdf-imposed  re- 
straint.— what  weight  would  they  not  have  in  forming  the  standard  of 
taste!  what  influence  with  all  the  non-professional  commn&i^  who 
have  the  true  interests  of  our  art  at  heart !  what  confidence  aasoiigft 
those  who  are  at  present  uncertain  and  indifferent  about  the  way  in 
which  architectund  works  are  to  be  carried  out. 

Any  number  of  men,  however  small,  thus  bound  together,  all  ptose- 
cuting  the  same  ends,  all  employing  the  same  means,  cannot  bat  carry 
with  them  over  the  works  of  a  whole  community,  a  weight  and  in- 
fluence which  any  number  of  men  in  an  independent  and  isolated  po- 
sition could  never  gain.  Self,  self,  self,  is  tiie  bane  of  art,  as  it  is  of 
social  life, — even  though  a  certain  amount  of  self-interest  w  needful 
for  self-preservation.  Not  that  the  individual  must  needa  be,  by  any 
means,  merged  in  such  an  aggregation  and  combination  of  units,  fair 
each  separate  spark  of  genius  would  still  shine  forth  with  h 
lustre,  whilst  the  sphere  of  its  influence  would  be  maniibld  ii 
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eztendixigt  as  it  then  wo^ld,  through  those  immediately  sofroanding  it 
to  an  unthought-of  and  unlooked-for  distance* 

The  indiridual  would  still  hold  his  own ;  he  would  lose  nothing, 
and  he  would  gain  much  by  his  new  position.  For  one  may  as  wdl 
try  to  smother  a  flame  of  fire  in  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  as  to  stifle  the 
aspirations  of  genius  in  the  trammels  of  routine.  It  must  and  will  do 
its  work.  It  will  blaze  forth,  regardless  of  every  interposing  obstacle. 
No  rock  is  strong  enough  to  reaist  its  power.  The  very  blasting  of  the 
rocks  is,  as  it  wertB«  one  of  its  most  valuable  employmenta.  Fornw» 
and  rules,  and  restraints  will  be  shattered^  and  then,  upon  the  very 
wreck  of  all  these  things,  new  systems,  as  of  railwaya.  or  fortifications, 
will  be  established,  ^hich  every  one  who  wishes  to  travel*  or  to  defend 
^is  country,  must  and  will  use  for  the  sake  of  his  own  convenience, 
safety,  and  freedom. 

But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  if  such  a  powerful  engine  comes 
to  be  wielded  by  reckless  hands,  or  employed  in  an  unscientific  or  igno* 
rant  manner,  there  is  then  no  safety  for  the  unwary  passer-by,  or  even 
for  the  operator  himself.  He  may  go  on  for  a  little  while  without 
burning  his  fingers,  and  then  the  crash  comes  when  it  is  the  least  ex- 
pected. 

And  is  this  a  false  or  needless  alarm?  Are  there  not  many  men 
who  would  have  filled  a  far  difiereat  place  in  the  annals  of  art,  had 
their  powers  and  energies  received  that  impulse  and  direction  which  a 
prckper  and  consistent  «  Derelopement"  of  art  would  have  given  them  ? 
I  know  that  many  names  will  at  once  rise  to  the  lips  of  your  readers, 
but  I  much  fear  that  comparatively  few  will  be  found  to  agree  in  at> 
tributing  the  efiect  to  its  true  cause,  however  earnestly  such  views  may 
be  advocated,  unless  they  have  themselvea  felt  the  full  force  of  M.  Laa« 
sua'  position,  that  Eclecticism  %8  the  plague  of  Art. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  most  momentous  question  relating  to  modern  Art 
and  Design;  and  I  trust  that  your  readers  will  not  be  induced  to  let  it 
drop  here ;  but  I  hope  that  those  especially  of  the  fraternity  who  do  in 
any  sense  feel  their  own  deficiency,  will  not  suffer  it  to  slumber  till 
some  remedy  for  the  present  state  of  things  has  been  sought  out  and 
applied— till  Christian  Art  has  regained  cdl  her  former  freshness  and 
beauty,  by  putting  new  power  into  the  struggles  which  she  has  been 
and  is  making  for  ascendancy  over  the  Eclectic,  as  well  as  over  the 
Pagan  spirit,  which  still  does  continue,  to  such  a  great*  extent,  to  hold 

its  sway. 

Phcsnix. 


RECENT  LONDON  CHURCHES. 

SzNCB  we  last  reviewed  a  group  of  London  churches  a  fresh  crop  has 
grown  up,  some  of  them  showing  progress,  others  an  obstinate,  ter- 
minus-like, mediocrity, — one  or  two  pointing  even  to  retrogression ; 
but  the  mass  of  them,  as  a  mass,  under  the  clear  influence  of  ecclesiology. 
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Eveo  of  thete  we  do  not  |M€tend  to  notice  nil ;  for  London  is  too  krge 
to  grasp  its  own  entirety. 

We  owe  onr  apologies  to  Mr.  Scott,  for  having  so  long  postponed 
the  description  of  his  dinrch  of  S.  Andrew,  We$iwuM9ter,  where  the 
ill-fated  Victoria  Street  branches  off  from  the  Vanxhall  Bridge  Roid. 
We  own  to  n  feeling  of  disappointment  in  connection  with  this 
choich,  when  we  remember  how  beaatifiil  and  full  of  hncj  wu  the 
first  design  prepared  for  it,  and  how  lack  of  means  reduced  it  to  its 
actual  scale  of  richness.  Even  so  reduced,  howeyer,  the  cfaorch,  from 
its  gracefulness  and  originality,  is  a  contribation  to  London  ecdesi- 
ology.  The  two  features  in  which — like  the  same  architect's  choich 
at  Dundee — it  stands  out  from  the  general  run,  are  its  apndal  chin- 
cel  and  gabled  aisles ;  the  latter  not  completed  chapels  internallf, 
but  dormers,  so  magnified,  as  to  present  a  continuous  senatiog  of 
gables.  The  style,  it  is  hardly  needful  for  us  to  remade,  is  Middk- 
Pointed,  of  the  developed  geometrical  type.  The  want  of  a  tower  sod 
spire  has  been,  pro  tamto,  supplied  by  a  light  and  umple  fleche,  sfffingiD^ 
from  the  chanceUarch.  Internally,  the  area  gives  the  idea  of  noitf 
and  space.  The  pillars  are  of  a  design  which  Mr.  Scott  has  so  often 
repeated,  as  to  be  almost  a  mannerism,  although  in  itself  veiy  giacefbl 
and  stately  withal,  and  here  as  usual  treated  with  great  felicity.  We 
refer  to  the  circular  shaft,  crowned  by  a  foliaged  capital,  in  which  the 
leaves  spread  themselves  in  the  bold,  free  way  of  the  eailiest  Pototed, 
with  a  reminiscence,  moreover,  of  the  Corinthian  of  older  days.  T^ 
fittings  are  simple,  and  correct,  but  do  not  call  for  special  notice.  The 
interior  of  this  church,  taken  all  in  all,  is  more  imposing  than  the  ex- 
terior, which,  destitute  as  it  is  of  clerestory,  stands  crushed  by  that 
towering,  though  monotonous  block,  Ashley  Place,  hard  by :  the  ooe 
and  the  other  respectively  proving,  by  the  comparative  absence  and  the 
presence  of  the  quality,  how  especially  e£Pective  height  is  in  a  tovn. 
Inside  there  is  no  rivid  to  distract  attention  from  the  positive  propor- 
tions, and  the  church  pleases  accordingly  by  its  breadth  and  repose. 
We  never  saw  an  interior  where  we  think  a  profusion  of  bright  and 
strongly-contrasted  colours  would  be  more  in  place.  The  drcokr 
pillars  and  luxuriant  capitals  are  a  peculiarly  advantageous  field  for  the 
display  of  pronounced  hues,  while  the  apse  admits  of  the  richest  poly- 
chrome. 

The  passenger  who  crosses  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  looks  leftvaidr 
will  have  his  attention  attracted  by  a  date  spire,  rising  German-frshioo 
over  the  four  gables  of  a  tower,  built  with  bands  of  red  and  white 
brick,  and  domineering  over  the  mean,  low  houses  of  that  quarter  of 
Lambeth.  This  is  the  steeple  of  S.  AndreuPs,  Siam/ord  Street,  a 
new  church,  recently  completed  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Teo](»> 
note- worthy,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  bold  and  natural  mauDer  m 
which  the  architect  has  attained  artistic  and  polychromatic  effectSp  bj 
the  employment  of  very  simple  materials.  S.  Andrew's,  like  nanj 
metropolitan  churches,  is  short  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  and 
comprises  in  its  plan  a  clerestoried  nave  and  aisles  of  four  bsjs*  the 
tower  occupying  the  most  western  bay  on  the  ritoally  north,  hot 
really  east,   side, — for  the   church  stands  north  and  couth,— twi  * 
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chancel,  also  clerestoried,  with  aisles  of  two  bays  extending  to  the 
east  end.    The  north  aisle  (for  we  shall  continue  to  speak  ecclesi-^ 
ologically)   out-gables ;  that  to   the  south   is  a  lean-to,  and  is  des- 
titute  of  windows,  abutting  as    it   does    against    the   neighbouring 
houses.    The  west  window  is  of  the  now  somewhat  usual  form  of  two 
detached  two-light  windows,  with  a  circular  window  in  the  gable. 
That  to  the  east  is  of  five  lights,  and  those  of  the  north  aisle  of  four ; 
while  the  clerestory  is  composed  of  very  effective  broad,  low  windows, 
of  ^ve  lights.     The  pillars  are  circular,  awkwardly  stilted  in  the  nave 
upOD  low  round  bases,   tapering  conically  to  a  band,   from   which 
the  shaft  springs.     There  is  no  authority  which  we  can  remember  for 
such  a  treatment.   The  general  internal  effect  of  this  church  is  very  suc- 
cessful, being  spacious,  dignified,  and  church-like  :  only  we  must  object 
to  the  open  roof,  as  poor.     But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  its  pe- 
culiarly noteworthy  feature  is  its  constructional  colour.     This  has,  we 
think,  been  more  successfully  treated  inside  than  outside,  where  the  con- 
trast of  stock  brick  and  hammer-dressed  stone  is  too  crude  and  rough 
for  a  town  church.     Inside  the  changes  are  made  with  red  and  white 
brick.     In  the  nave  each  spandril  contains,  in  red  brick,  a  circle,  bearing 
the  pentalpha ;  while  the  entire  chancel- wall,  east  end  as  well  as  side, 
is  a  chequered  diaper  of  red  brick,  on  the  white  ground.    The  effect  is 
rich,  and  the  contrast  thus  produced  marks  out  the  chancel  most  com- 
pletely.    The  chancel  itself,  moreover,  rises  upon  a  single  step,  and  the 
sanctuary  upon  another.     The  aisles,  as  we  have  seen,  run  to  the  east 
end,  and  the  chancel  is  parclosed  north  and  south  by  constructional 
screens ;  the  former,  which  is  the  more  lofty,  being  in  fact  one  boun- 
dary of  the  vestry,  which  is  worked  in  the  inside  of  the  church, — an 
arrangement  which  we  cannot  approve.     It  is  solid,  except  an  open 
parapet  of  brick  at  the  top.     The  screen  to  the  south  is  low,  and  of 
stone.    The  work  in  these  constructions  is  vigorous,  but  has  rather  too 
much  an  appearance  of  being  out  of  doors.     The  trefoiled  vestry  door 
is  pretty.     The  most  elaborate  brick  instrumentum  in  the  church  is  the 
reredos,  which  is  composed  of  seven  trefoiled  arches,  borne  upon  cir- 
cular shafts  of  serpentine,  with  circles  of  the  same  in  the  spandrils, 
and  a  bold,  projecting  cornice  above,  set  with  a  band  of  encaustic  tiles, 
bearing  monograms  and  crosses.   This  combination  of  brick  with  a  rare 
species  of  stone  deserves  credit  for  its  boldness.     Polished  as  it  now  is 
by  steam,  serpentine  can,  and  we  hope  will,  come  into  extensive  use. 
Ilie  altar,  framed  in  wood,  is  not  successful.     The  sanctuary  rail  is  of 
stone.   The  prayer-desk,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  faces  west,  and  is  situated 
oa  the  north  side  of  the  nave  ;  the  pulpit  standing  to  the  south.     The 
church  displays  some  ingenious  glazing  in  glass  of  two  shades  of  green. 
That  in  the  east  window  has  its  leading  so  disposed,  as  to  represent 
fiovrers  on  stalks.     We  commend  the  idea  to  the  builders  of  churches 
^who  cannot  afford  painted  glass.     There  is  in  the  west  window  a  re- 
presentation of  S.  Andrew  in  painted  glass.     The  chancel-pillars  have 
foliaged  capitals,  very  well  carved  by  that  rising  artist,  Mr.  Forsyth  ; 
and  some  angel  corbels  are  likewise  to  be  noticed.     The  seats  are  all 
open.     We  have  already  noticed  the  tower  and  spire,  which  form  a 
conspicuous  feature  from  the  Adelphi  Terrace  and  Somerset  House. 
VOL.  xvir.  H  H  H 
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We  cannot  pau  on  to  another  church  without  sincerely  oomplimettdBg 
Mr.  Teulon  on  the  result  of  this  experiment.  Another  churdi  in  Im- 
beth  ii  in  the  course  of  erection  by  him,  close  to  the  Roman  Gatholk 
cathedral. 

We  turn  to  a  quarter  of  London,  much  more  fiishionaUe,  but  ttifl 
abounding  in  distress  both  spiritual  and  temporal — tiiat  about  Nutfwi 
Place,  w^ch  branches  from  the  Edgeware  Road  to  the  eastward,  in  the 
district  of  S.  Mary's,  Bryanstone  Square,  so  oddly  formed  out  <^  the 
cognominously-dedicated  S.  Mary«le-bone.     The  energetic  rector  of 
S.  Mary's,  Mr.  Gumey,  in  whom,  with  numerous  differences  of  qunios, 
we  can  find  so  much  to  admire,  induced  his  flodc  to  contribute  money 
to  build  a  free  church  as  a  thankoffering  after  the  Cholera  year.    This 
church  bears  the  dedication  of  S.  Luke,  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Chris- 
tian, who  has  had  unusual  difficulties  to  gprapple  with  in  a  site,  broader 
from  north  to  south  than  it  is  long,  hemmed  in  with  houses  east  and 
west,  and  lying  six  feet  below  the  leyel  of  Nutford  Place.     The  choich 
comprises  nave  and  aisles  of  three  bays,  and  a  shallow  sanctuary  beyond. 
The  entrance  is  from  Nutford  Place  to  the  south,  through  tiie  tower, 
which  stands  centrically,  serving  as  porch.    The  height  of  the  floor 
having  been  struck  midway  between  the  elevation  of  the  principsi 
street  and  the  narrow  lane  to  the  north ;  the  congregation  descends 
into  the  church  passing  through  two  doors.     We  understand  that  the 
richness  of  the  outer  portal  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  note  of  invitstioap 
and  the  simplicity  and  lowness  of  that  which  is  internal  to  symbohie 
the  becoming  humility  which  ought  to  distinguish  the  worshippeiV' 
We  hardly  think  this  would  be  very  generally  appreciated.     The  sooth 
aisle  is  filled  up  with  a  gallery,  containing  the  organ.     The  chief  light 
is  therefore  obtained  from  the  broad  windows  of  the   north  aislei 
there  being  at  the  east  end  only  a  moderate  rose  placed  very  highi 
and    filled  with  flowing  tracery.     The  pillars,  we  are  sorry  to  ssyt 
are  stilted.     Mr.  Christian  has  endeavoured  to  develope  some  pecu- 
liarities of  construction  in  the  roofs,  which  bear  the  aspect  of  ao 
open  hammer,  beam  roof  to  the  nave,  with  what  we  must  term  mibw 
groining  in  wood  to  the  aisles,  i.e.,  a  system  of  roofing  similar  to  the 
half  of  a  groin  bisected  along  the  longitudinal  axis.    The  oonstroc- 
tional  principle  of  this  is  that  the  hammer-beams  of  the  nave  are  pi^ 
jected  over  the  aisles«  those  of  the  intermediate  principal  mnniog  ^'O^ 
to  the  side  walla  and  forming  the  centre  ribs  of  the  aisle  gfoioin^ 
while  those  of  the  main  principals  are  made  to  support  the  portions  of 
the  side  roofs  and  thus  counterbalance  any  possible  thrust  frooi  the 
main  roof,     The  valley  rafters  and  cross  springers  of  the  groining  ^ 
all  directed  to  the  same  object  of  resisting  any  tendency  of  the  centiw 
roof  to  thrust  outwards.    There  are,  we  hear,  only  two  buttreases  lA 
the  whole  church.     While  giving  Mr.  Christian  all  praise  for  his  ne- 
chanicsl  skill,  we  cannot  say  that  we  admire  the  efiect  of  this  roof* 
The  semi-groining  is  not  graceful,  and  the  hammer-beam  roof  with  its 
carved  angels  recalls  a  late  style  of  Pointed,  that  of  the  church  bfiitf 
Middle-Pointed.     A  species  of  betna  projects  into  the  nave  from  the 
sanctuary,  which  we  were  sorry  to  see  crowded  with  benches.    '^^ 
pulpit  and  reading  desk  (looking  west)  are  massed  together  oa  the 
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northern  portion  of  this  hema,  an  arrangement  we  are  glad  to  hear 
adopted  against  the  architect's  desire.  Hie  sanctuary  rail  is  of  wood 
of  a  flamboyant  design.  The  altar  itself  is  of  open  woodwork  with 
trefoil  panels.  The  large  wall  space  underneath  the  east  window  has 
been  coloured  (besides  the  usual  writings)  with  diapering  of  a  salmon 
tone — unluckily  put  on  too  soon,  and  therefore  in  part  damaged  by 
damp.  The  sacristy  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  a  lean-to 
sloping  eastward.  The  seats  are  open ;  and  there  is  a  good  font  in  the 
centre  of  the  church.  The  tower  is  capped  with  pinnacles — ^four  large 
pinnacled  at  the  angles — and  smaller  intermediate — a  termination 
wholly  Third-Pointed.  On  the  whole  this  church,  though  open  to 
criticism  on  the  various  points  to  which  we  have  alluded,  has  much  that 
is  chnrchlike  in  it.  We  were  glad  to  see  the  bold  way  in  which  an 
east  end  nearly  destitute  of  window  was  grappled  with,  and  the  orienta- 
tion preserved. 

We  had  occasion  in  a  former  annual  report  to  allude  unfayourably  to 
Christ  Ckmreh,  Paddimfj^on,  a  large  cruciform  structure  in  flowing 
Middle-Pointed,  standing  opposite  Kensington  Gkrdens,  and  built  by 
Mr.  Francis.  Since  its  completion  and  fitting  we  are  more  inclined  to 
find  occasions  of  praise  iu  it ;  big  it  is,  and  heavy  outside — ^not  in  fact 
to  be  much  praised,  and  manifesting  to  the  full  the  ungracefulness 
attendant  upon  the  cross  form  without  so  much  as  a  central  fleche. 
But  inside  there  is  really  considerable  grandeur  despite  a  certain  general 
heaviness,  not  to  mention  the  galleries  which  fill  the  aisles— owing 
mainly  to  the  height  given  by  the  architect,  and  acquired  by  means 
of  a  lofty  clerestory.  The  chancel,  which  is  seated  stall- wise,  is  of  good 
depth,  although  unluckily  the  prayer  desk  facing  west  is  protruded 
into  the  lantern,  in  which  a  chorus  cantorum  might  easily  be  fitted, 
leaving  the  eastern  limb  to  form  a  dignified  sanctuary.  There  is  merit 
in  the  reredos  in  which  serpentine  shafts  are  introduced,  and  the  carv- 
ing throughoQt  the  church  is  rich  and  very  well  executed.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  painted  glass,  including  east  and  west  windows  by  Mr. 
Wailes,  of  rather  better  than  his  average  execution. 

As  a  specimen  of  "  the  art  of  sinking"  in  Ecclesiology,  we  must  take 
our  readers  still  further  westward,  to  what  was  at  the  time  when  we 
visited  the  church,  with  a  ludicrous  amount  of  literalness,  the  last  build- 
ing of  London  in  that  direction,  standing  absolutely  upon  the  brink  of 
made-ground  which  sloped  into  a  meadow  with  trees  round  it, — <S. 
Saviour's,  Warmck  Road,  Paddington,  This  church,  which  boasts  Mr. 
Little  as  its  architect,  and  claims  to  hold  1700,  is  a  bold  or  rather  im« 
pudent  return  to  that  system  of  big  auditorium,  without  aisles,  but  with 
a  very  fiat  roof,  which  we  innocently  thought  had  died  out  of  London 
at  all  events  ten  years  back.  And  yet  this  "  infonnis  piscis'*  ends  in 
a  tribute  to  our  movement.  On  to  the  sprawling  nave  is  tacked  a 
chancel  or  rather  sanctuary  as  fine  as  polychrome  and  painted  glass 
can  make  it.  The  east  window  of  five  lights  (in  Middk-Pointed,  as 
we  must  by  courtesy  also  term  the  nave)  is  full  of  painted  glass  by  the 
Messrs.  Gribbs,  who  have  also  filled  the  side  lights — ^the  two  to  the 
south  containing  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  John,  both  crowned.  The 
chancel  roof  is  also  painted.     The  reredos,  due  like  the  other  carving 
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to  Mr.  Farmer,  comprises  a  series  of  canopied  panels  wiUi  serpentiDe 
shafts :  and,  where  Uie  asual  legends  do  not  occur,  has  as  its  ground  a 
painting  of  imitation  encaustic  tiles — a  sham  deserving  of  the  highest 
reprobation.  The  pulpit  to  the  south  is  of  oak  on  a  stone  base,  vith 
serpentine  shafts.  It  carries  stone  statuettes — ^standing  out  sheer  be- 
fore its  oaken  panels  without  any  canopies,  and  so  looking  rather  astny. 
The  prayer  dc»k  matches  it  northward,  and  faces  due  west.  It  also 
bears  its  statuettes.  Altogether  this  church  is  a  sight  curious  enongfa, 
though  truth  forbids  us  to  call  it  beautiful. 

We  now  turn  to  a  church  of  the  same  dedication,  in  which  oonect 
arrangement  and  architectural  rule  have  not  been  despised  and  repsdi* 
ated.     S.  Savumr*9,  Haverstock  Hill,  due  to  Mr.  Barry  (son  of  Sir 
Charles,)  is  a  cruciform  structure,  comprising  nave  and  aisles,  of  duM 
bays,  short  transepts,  and  chancel.    The  style  is  First-Pointed,  of  a 
meagre  character,  but  the  ensemble  is  redeemed  by  the  height  of  the 
chancel.     Hie  sacristy  stands  to  the  north  of  the  chancel,  eastwards. 
There  are  no  clerestory  windows,  but  a  little  strip  of  walling  above  the 
aisles.    The  east  and  west  windows,  and  the  windows  of  both  tran* 
septs,  are  triplets — a  superabundance  of  that  much-repeated  (arm- 
while  those  of  the  aisles  are  couplets.     The  tower,  which  is  not  yet 
built,  is  to  stand  to  the  west  of  the  north  aiale ;  in  the  interim,  there  is 
a  bell-gable,  with  a  tolerable  metal  finial,  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave. 
The  chimney  and  cowl  to  the  vestry  had  better  have  been  omitted. 
The  masonry  is  random-work,  pointed  with  black  mortar :  an  expedient 
we  have  always  denounced,  and  one  which  is  peculiarly  unnecessary  is 
the  atmosphere  of  London.    The  chief  merit  of  the  church  resides  is 
the  correctness  and  richness  of  its  internal  fittings.     The  altar  stands 
upon  an  elevation  of  seven  steps  besides  the  footpace,  viz.,  three  at  the 
chancel-arch,  then  one,  and  then  three.    The  altar  itself  is  righdy 
vested,  above  which,  the  space  up  to  the  window  is  filled  with  an  ela^ 
borate  reredos— symbols  over  the  altar,  and  on  either  side  diapering. 
This  reredos  lacks  colour,  which  will,  we  trust,  be  applied :  as  it  is 
already  to  be  found  above  the  chancel-arch,  as  well  as  in  the  roof  of  the 
chancel,  which  has  gold  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  and  in  various  texts 
painted  over  the  nave-arches.     Hie  painted  glass  in  the  east  windov  is 
not  very  successful.    The  ground  is  a  dull  grisaille,  bearing,  uukr 
canopies,  the  figures  of  our  Blessed  Loan  between  S.  Peter  and  S.FaaL 
The  sanctuary  rail  is  of  iron,  coloured  blue.    The  chancel  prcqxr  a 
stalled,  prayers  being  said  from  the  north  stalls,  looking  south.    Theft 
is  no  chancel-screen.     The  organ  is  placed  in  a  chamber  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chanceL    The  pulpit  is  elaborately  carved  in  stone,  with 
angels  in  arcades,  and  marble  shafts,  and  is  a  special  gift.    IntemsDy* 
the  transept  roofe  fit  awkwardly,  from  the  absence  of  a  central  lantern. 
The  nave-roof  is  not  bad,  with  respectable  and  honest  tie-beams.    The 
zealous  incumbent  of  this  church  deserves  much  credit  for  his  attention 
to  its  correctness  of  ritualism,  in  which  it  stands  out  so  conspicaoasly 
superior  to  the  majority  of  London  Churches. 

Mr.  Oough,  as  our  readers  will  recollect,  is  a  name  not  unknown 
among  metropolitan  church  constructors  in  the  regions  whose  centre  is 
Islington.     Two  buiidiogs  proceeding  out  of  his  office  demand  oar  coo* 
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ftideration.  8,  Jude's,  Stoke  Nevington,  is  a  valuable  apecimen  of  the 
Goagfaian  variety  of  a  Third-Pointed  craciform  church.  At  the  east 
end  is  an  apse,  with  windows  capped  inside  with  crocketed  canopies. 
The  chancel  itself  is  flanked  on  either  side  with  two  of  the  narrowest 
and  smallest  aisles  ever  built — each  lusle  a  pew.  It  required  the  mag- 
nificent ideas  of  Mr.  Gough,  when  caUed  on  for  a  pew,  to  g^ve  an  aisle. 
We  should  observe,  that  the  chancel  stands  on  three  steps,  and  the  apse 
on  two  more.  The  prayer-desk,  of  course,  soars  upwards  like  a  pulpit. 
in  full  face  of  the  congregation,  while  the  pulpit  itself  stands  hirsute 
with  a  fringe  of  detached  pinnacles.  The  proverbial  difficulty  of  a 
crossing  without  a  lantern  has  been  so  grappled  with  as  to  result  in  a 
roof  displaying  the  maximum  of  unsightliness  possible  under  such  cir- 
cumstances.  The  nave  is  destitute  of  aisles,  but,  in  compensation,  there 
are  three  galleries,  distributed  between  that  and  the  transepts.  The 
font,  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  faces  due  west.  The  area,  we  need 
hardly  note,  is  duly  pewed.  The  tower  and  crocketed  spire  stand  at 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  church.  On  the  whole,  this  church[is  worthy 
of  its  architect's  antecedents.  On  the  north  side  is  constructed  a 
spacious  apparatus  of  schools,  covering  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
ground. 

In  8»  Philip* s,  Islington^  Mr.  Gough  has  deserted  Pointed  for  Roman- 
esque, and,  it  is  fair  to  add,  taken  up  features  of  church  arrangement 
which  he  had  overlooked  elsewhere,  this  church  having  actually  aisles 
and  a  clerestory*  Altogether  it  is  much  better  than  anything  of  his  we 
ever  saw  before.  Like  S.  Jude's,  it  is  cruciform  and  has  an  apse,  and 
there  are  four  steps  up  to  the  altar,  with  an  altar  rail  open  at  the  ends. 
Just  behind  the  altar  in  the  apse  is  the  appropriate  position  selected 
for  a  descriptive  inscription.  There  is  an  open  parclose  to  the  north 
chancel  aisle,  that  to  the  south  being  close  and  screening  the  vestry. 
The  prayer-desk  of  wood,  faces  the  west,  matched  by  a  circular  pulpit 
of  stone.  The  nave  is  of  four  bays  and  a  bit,  with  coupled  aisle  win- 
dows, and  a  clerestory  of  single  Romanesque  lights  pierced  with  circles, 
which  alone  appear  externally.  There  is  a  west  gallery,  over  which  is 
the  window  composed  of  a  Romanesque  triplet  with  a  rose  above. 
The  aisles  are  under  separate  gables.  The  pillars  of  course  are  circular. 
The  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  has  a  low  central  cap- 
ping with  four  smaller  cappings  at  the  angles,  while  at  the  west  end 
there  is  a  sort  of  circular  towerlet  with  conical  roof.  The  church  is 
very  far  indeed  from  what  we  can  approve,  but  it  is  destitute  of  the  ex- 
travagancies in  which  Mr,  Gough  luxuriated  in  his  earlier  works. 

All  Saints,  Stonegaie  Common,  near  the  Kingsland  Road,  is  due  to 
Mr.  P.  G.  Hardwick,  and  in  despite  of  the  lonesome  name  of  its  locale^ 
stands  in  what  is  now  a  thickly  peopled  part  of  the  town.  From  the 
reputation  of  its  architect,  we  examined  it  carefully,  and  we  recognize 
in  it  the  attempt  at  developement.  We  wish  we  could  consider  this 
attempt  successful.  The  Pointed  of  Italy  has  clearly  influenced  its 
forms,  but  that  peculiar  style  hardly  finds  itself  at  home  in  that  particu- 
liarly  gloomy  and  prosaic  neighbourhood.  Heavy  unchamfered  arches, 
square  abaci,  and  so  forth,  are  well  enough  where  the  hot  sun  drives  the 
worshipper  to  seek  speluncar  shade,  but  we  should  hardly  think  them 
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the  most  inviting  objecta  to  hold  out  to  sabnrlMni  wonhippen  on  a 
Sunday  morning  in  on  English  November.  But  to  prooeied  to  psr« 
ticularSt  this  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles  of  two  bays,  plus  a 
blank  wall-space  to  the  west  beyond  the  bays,  and  of  an  aisled  chaaod 
of  one  bay,  with  sanctuary  beyond.  The  unchamfered  surdiea  of  the 
nave  spring  from  this  blank  wdl^space  (which  is  by  the  way  piened  in 
the  oddest  manner  with  a  sort  of  treibiled  doorway)  without  the  interven- 
tion of  any  respond,  and  rest  npon  huge  pillars  with  square  abaci.  The 
chancel  arch  is  of  similar  simplicity,  while  the  chancel  aisle  contrives 
in  an  incomprehensiUe  fashion  to  gaUe  both  ways.  The  aoath  poich 
is  characterized  by  circular  detached  pillars,  which  we  fear  we  bbsI 
term  coarse.  Neither  can  we  praise  the  buttresses,  which  die  away  at 
the  east  end.  The  east  window  is  of  ive,  and  the  west  of  four  lights, 
while  the  aisle  is  lighted  by  cinqfoiled  single  lights.  There  ave  alto- 
gether to  be  found  in  the  interior  six  docnrways  cut  throng^  the  wsU 
spaces,  four  to  the  west,  and  two  to  the  east.  The  ^mncel  riaea  upon 
a  single  step,  on  which  stands  the  pulpit,  which  Is  heavy  and  detached. 
The  font,  which  is  octagoaal,  has  each  face  cut  into  a  sort  c^  concave 
flute  or  scallop .  The  west  gallery  is  entered  by  two  external  doorwajs. 
Upon  the  whole  we  cannot  pronounce  the  church  to  be  anything  but  a 
ftilure.  Mr.  Hardwick's  devotion  to  eocdesiology  is  known,  and  we 
do  not  counsel  him  to  eschew  originality .^-but  as  his  sincere  friends 
we  venture  to  urge  him  not  to  seek  it  in  that  peculiar  modificatiQn  of 
Pointed  which  he  has  essayed  on  Stonegate  Common. 

Here  for  the  present  our  examination  of  recent  London  Qrarches 
must  cease.  The  sumptuous,  if  not  over-decorated  pile  S.  Matthew's, 
Oakely  Square  is,  we  believe,  to  be  completed,  and  it  will  appropri- 
ately enter  into  our  next  series.  We  have  already  given  a  ahcnt  des- 
cription of  S.  Luke's,  Kill's  Cross,  by  Mr.  Johnson,  while  we  rcaene 
Mr.  Alh>m*s  hardy  endeavour  to  bring  to  life  again  the  paendo-claBricsl 
in  the  regions  west  of  Tybumia.  Mr.  Rohde  Hawkins'a  intereiftiog 
church  of  S.  Paul,  Limehouse,  in  progress,  was  noticed  in  our  last  nuai- 
her  from  the  working  drawings.  It  is  with  very  sincere  pleasore  that  wc 
learn  that  the  completion  of  Mr.  Butterfield's  magmm  opus.  All  Saints, 
Margaret  Street,  is  now  actively  resumed,  thanks  to  splendid  psivsite 
munificence,  under  the  superintendence  (as  before)  of  our  Chairnan  of 
Committees.  In  the  meanwhile  we  seise  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  a 
recent  work  of  our  apcomplished  friend,  Mr.  Butterfield :  the  convenian 
of  a  meeting-house  in  Broad  Court,  Drury  Lane,  into  the  &trict 
church  of  S.  John,  (in  the  parish  of  S.  Martin  in  the  fUda.)  Mr. 
Butterfield  has  here  produced  an  excellent  effect  by  the  ain^pieat  of 
plans.  Pews  cut  down  and  thrown  open,  a  plain  prayer-deak,  good 
glass,  by  Mr.  Wailes — ^representing  the  Majesty,  on  a  dignified  acnfe— 
accommodated  to  the  outline  of  an  eighteenth  century  winitow,  pretty 
gas  fittings,  and  a  characteristic  marble  font,  combine  to  pstkhice  sn 
ensemble  very  pleasing  from  its  reality. 
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WORCESTER  CATHEDRAL. 

Our  old  cathedrals  are  objects  of  national  importance ;  and  deans 
and  chapters  ought  by  this  time  to  have  learnt,  how  anxiously  their 
guardianship  of  those  noble  buildings  is  scrutinized^  more  and  more 
every  year,  as  taste  is  developed,  and  architectural  knowledge  spread, 
and  religious  sentiment  deepened.  But  they  are  too  often  ignorant  of 
the  growing  interest  felt  in  all  that  concerns  cathedral  restoration  and 
repair.  The  churchmen  of  Worcester  have  learnt,  as  we  understand, 
with  great  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
authorities  of  that  cathedral  to  devote  a  large  fine,  on  a  lease  lately 
fiillen  in,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  £5,000,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
east  end  of  the  choir.  It  would  be  very  greatly  to  be  regretted,  if  so 
conspicuous  an  example  of  conscientious  liberality  were  marred  in  its 
fulfilment  by  any  hasty  adoption  of  an  inferior  design,  such  as  would 
not  satisfy  the  artistic  requirements  of  the  present  state  of  architectural 
knowledge.  The  difference  of  opinion  known  to  exist  among  com- 
petent judges,  as  to  the  removal  of  some  flying  buttresses,  leads  us  to 
give  an  expression  to  the  earnest  hope  entertained  by  many  persons 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  will  strengthen  their  ordinary  professional  advice  by  the 
additional  opinion  of  some  acknowledged  authorities  in  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  before  any  conclusion  is  arrived  at  with  respect  to  the 
restoration  of  so  important  a  feature  as  the  east  end  of  their  church. 
All  parties,  we  believe,  are  satisfied  that  similar  caution,  in  the  case  of 
the  neighbouring  cathedral  of  Lichfield*  has  been  most  judiciously 
employed. 


DOLAMORE  AND  BULLOCK'S  PHOTOGRAPHIC  ILLUSTRA. 

TIONS. 

Photogrtgfhw  lUuitrations  of  the  Ecclenattkal  Architecture  of  England. 
By  Messrs.  Dola.mobb  and  Buli<ock. 

Ukosb  this  title,  two  very  competent  photographic  artists,  whose  names 
and  works  must  be  familiar  to  those  who  have  visited  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Photographic  Society,  have  issued  four  very  beautiful  plates,  which 
we  hail  as  the  commencement  of  a  series,  and  which  we  commend  to 
the  best  support  of  our  readers.  The  subjects  illustrated  in  the  first 
part  are  the  Cathedral  of  Wells,  and  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
The  west  front  of  Wells  is  a  marvel  of  minute  accuracy  of  detail, — the 
fine  sculpture,  and  even  the  stained  glass  of  the  west  window  being 
easily  distinguishable :  indeed,  the  manipulation  of  the  plates  is  alto- 
gether most  successful.  But  this  particular  view  seems  to  us  to  have 
been  taken  rather  too  much  en  face ;  and  what  is  seen  of  the  central 
tower  and  of  the  chapter-house,  appears  rather  too  much  in  a  plane  with 
the  nearer  parts.     But  this  want  of  aerial  perspective  is  more  than 
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counterbalanced  by  the  inftdlible  exactness  of  the  compaiatiTe  scale. 
No  one  can  appreciate  the  beaaty  and  valae  of  this  plate,  who  does  not 
compare  it  with  the  engravings,  however  good,  of  Wells  cathedral,  with 
which  we  have  hitherto  had  to  content  ourselves.  The  next  view  is  a 
nearer  one,  showing  the  angle  between  the  north  transept  and  the  north 
aisle,  including  the  north  porch.  The  exquisite  archway  of  this  porch, 
and  the  rich  clustering  shafts  of  its  internal  groining,  finding  away  int  o 
the  gloom  of  the  porch,  are  rendered  with  the  utmost  delicacy.  Iliis 
view  is  a  study  of  more  than  architectural  detail. 

But  the  most  artistic  and  poetical  view  of  the  four,  is  one  of  the 
matchless  choir-arch  of  Glastonbury,  taken  a  little  to  the  north  of  the 
axis  of  the  church,  looking  east.  No  view  or  sketch  we  have  ever 
seen  of  this  melancholy  ruin  has  ever  given  its  scale  or  proportion. 
Here,  there  is  nothing  wanting :  the  architectural  detail  is  astonishiiig, 
and  the  perspectives  are  faultless ;  while  the  representations  of  the  io- 
liage,  especially  of  the  ivy,  and  more  especially  still  of  some  dead  ivy 
clinging  to  the  south  pier  of  the  choir-arch,  are  almost  more  fisscinadng 
than  the  architecture. 

The  last  plate  is  a  view  of  the  north  door  of  S.  Joeeph^s  chapel,  st 
Glastonbury.  This,  too,  is  very  lovely — ^though  perhaps  of  less  general 
interest  than  the  others.  There  is  the  elaborate  Romanesque  door, 
with  its  rich  mouldings  and  medaUions,  frowning  in  shade,  while  within 
is  the  opposite  wall— all  in  light — of  the  roofless  chapel.  Mark,  here, 
some  loose  ivy,  clinging  wildly  from  the  dark  arch,  and  projected  in 
shadow  against  the  light  waU  beyond.  We  wish  Messrs.  Dolamoce 
and  Bullock  aU  the  success  that  their  enterprise  deserves. 


HALLAM*S  MONUMENTAL  MEMORIALS. 

Monumental,  Memorials :  being  Designs  for  Headstones  and  Mmrat  Mt 
ments»    Part  /.    By  J.  W.  Hallam,  Architect.     London :  Masters. 

Ma.  HalIiAM  prefaces  his  series  by  a  few  modest  words  of  introdoction, 
and  he  g^ves  a  descriptive  account  of  each  plate,  which  will  be  useful  to 
the  masons  who  may  execute  the  designs.  There  are  eight  drawings 
of  stone  crosses  ;  of  which  the  simpler  forms,  such  as  Nos.  1,  4,  and  9» 
seem  to  us  the  most  successful.  No.  3,  a  coped  stone,  from  an  actusl 
monument  designed  by  Mr.  Robinson,  is  excellently  treated ;  and  the 
chalice,  symbolical  of  the  priesthood  of  the  departed,  is  well  introduced, 
in  relief,  on  the  stem  of  the  cross.  No.  5  ia  fanciful,  and  more  like 
wood  than  stone.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  "grave-rail"  in  No.  0; 
there  is  character  in  the  design,  but  we  doubt  the  expediency  of  adding 
a  high  metal  cross  to  a  memorial  of  this  kind.  But  there  is  merit  in 
the  treatment  of  the  iron-work.  Design  8  combines,  with  equal  doabt- 
fulness  of  success,  a  light  metal  cross  and  a  heavy  headstone ;  and  ia 
design  10,  the  same  notion  is  expanded  into  a  double  headstone.  The 
part  concludes  with  four  designs  of  varying  merit,  of  mural  tables  re* 
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cesaed  io  niches.  We  are  not  anxious  to  see  this  kind  of  memorial 
become  more  common,  at  least  in  the  waUs  of  churches.  But,  in  stone 
districts,  we  think  the  stone  walls  of  churchyards  may  often  be  advan- 
tageously enriched  in  niches  or  arcades  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  cloisters 
of  cemeteries  are  also  suited  for  the  introduction  of  monuments  of  this 
description.  We  wish  Mr.  Hallam  the  success  that  he  deserves.  We 
observe  with  pleasure  that  he  contemplates  publishing  a  series  of  draw* 
ings  of  S.  Alban*8  Abbey ;  but  in  this  he  should,  we  think,  take  ad* 
vantage  of  the  powers  of  photography. 


LONDON  AND  MIDDLESEX  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

This  young  but  energetic  body  has  published  an  excellent  fasciculus  of 
Transactions,  as  Part  I.  of  its  first  volume.     We  lately  chronicled  the 
appearance  of  Part  I.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Surrey  Archseological 
Society ;  and  the  part  before  us  is  quite  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
that.     But  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  these  two  bodies,  which 
appear  to  have  a  common  habitat  and  organisation,  should  not  coalesce 
into  one  still  more  powerful  society.   However,  we  find  in  this  brochure 
an  accurate  summary  of  the  transactions  of  the  society  which  deals  with 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  from  its  first  inauguration  in  Crosby 
Hall  to  its  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey.     Among  the  papers  is  a  very 
interesting  one  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  on  some  discoveries  in  Roman 
London.     The  writer  traces  ingeniously,  in  the  conformation  of  the 
land  between  Newgate  and  the  Fleet  River,  indications  of  the  river  bank 
there  having  been  artificially  excavated,  so  as  to  form  a  theatre.    The 
importance  of  an  active  body  to  register  discoveries  as  to  Roman  or 
Mediaeval  London,  and  to  interfere  for  the  preservation  of  remains  of 
historical  or  antiquarian  interest,  cannot  be  overrated ;  and  we  hope 
that  these  ends  will  be  accomplished  by  the  present  society.     A  '  Me- 
moir on  Crosby  Place  '  is  contributed  by  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo ;  and  some 
'  Notices  of  S.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,*  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lott.    The  Rev. 
C.  Boutell  describes,  at  great  length,  the  monumental  brasses  of  London 
and   Middlesex,  and  also  some  of  the  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey.     Some  '  Recollections  of  Westminster,*  of  very  considerable  in- 
terest, are  recorded  by  Mr.  H.  Mogford ;  and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke's 
*  Remarks  on  some  London  Relics,*  and  Mr.  Hugo's '  Paper  on  Primaeval 
London  and  Middlesex,'  are  quite  worthy  of  their  place  in  the  series. 
Mr.   Crosby  and  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  communicate,  respectively,  a 
'  Manorial  Grant  temp.  Rich.  II.,'  and  some  '  Inquisitions  post  mortem 
for  London  and  Middlesex,  temp.  Rich.  III.  and  Henry  VII.'   Finally, 
we  have  an  abstract  of  Mr.  O.  6.  Scott's  account  of  the  Chapter- 
Honse  at  Westminster.    We  earnestly  hope  that  the  new  Dean  may 
inaugurate  his  accession  by  undertaking  the  restoration  of  this  archi* 
tectaxal  gem. 


VOIi.    XVII.  Ill 
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OXFORD  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tbb  first  Meeting  for  Michaelmas  term  was  held  in  the  Society's  tykmds. 
Holywell  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  »,  llie  Rev.  J.  £.  Millard,  B.D..  of 
Magdalen  College,  in  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  the 
Master  of  University  College.  The  presents  received  were,  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  KilkennyArchseological  Society,  presented  by  the  Society, 
and  an  engraving  of  S.  Paul's  church,  Dundee,  presented  by  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Lingard,  M.A.,  of  Brasenose  College. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  reviewed  the  principal  architectarsl 
works  carried  on  in  Oxford  during  the  Long  Vacation.  The  new  ar- 
rangement, by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  had 
been  thrown  into  the  choir,  was  much  approved,  the  fittings  employed 
being  professedly  temporary.  The  introduction  of  colour  into  the  con- 
struction of  the  Museum  had  been  observed  with  pleasure ;  but  the 
employment  of  red  courses  of  masonry  in  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
chapel  at  Balliol :  College  might  not  meet  with  unanimous  approval, 
though  the  beauty  of  the  windows  was  unquestionable.  The  works  at 
Exeter  College  were  progressing  as  satisfactorily  as  before. 

A  new  volume  of  r^orts  had  been  issued  to  members  of  the  society. 
The  report,  in  conclusion,  expressed  the  personal  regret  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Street  to  London. 

The  Chairman  then  called  on  the  Hon.  H.  C.  Forbes  for  his  paper, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  epitome : — 

"  When  we  see  so  many  new  churches  rising  up  around  us,  as  we 
do  at  the  present  day,  when  we  see  so  many  old  churches  recoastracted 
and  re-arraoged  internally  to  suit  the  wants  and  requirements  of  the 
present  day,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  what  superiority  these 
have  over  the  churches  in  this  country  in  the  eaiiier  part  of  this  cen- 
tury, and  also  whether  they  are  not  still  deficient  in  one  essential  point. 
It  is  true  that  in  most  churches  recently  built,  open  seats  have  been  in- 
troduced, and  that  by  this  means  rich  and  poor  have,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  placed  on  an  equality  in  church  ;  but  still  it  must  be  re* 
membered  that  the  wealthy  and  respectable  classes  yet  in  most  churches 
retain  the  monopoly  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  in  being  allowed  either 
to  pay  for  their  seats,  and  so  obtain  the  fint  choice,  or  they  have  ma- 
naged by  another  method,  equally,  if  not  more  objectionable,  to  deprive 
the  poor  of  the  front  and  principal  seats  in  church,  by  simply  having 
these  seats  appropriated  and  reserved  for  their  own  exclusive  use.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  be  said  that  rich  and  poor  are  at  all  treated  as  eqnab 
in  church,  as  long  as  such  a  system  as  this  prevails.  For  whereas  the 
poor,  who  from  their  greater  numbers  ought  on  this  ground  alone  to 
meet  with  as  much  or  greater  consideration  than  the  rich,  the  fiict  at 
the  present  day  is,  that  they  are  much  less  thought  of,  and  indeed  ia 
some  churches  their  presence  seems  almost  ignored.  The  simplest 
way  to  meet  this  evil  and  to  remedy  this  defect  seems  to  be,  to  make 
our  churches  entirely  free,  and  to  have  all  the  sittings  in  the  area  of 
our  churches  appropriated  to  the  laity,  unreserved  in  any  sense,  open, 
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in  ehort,  and  free  to  the  first  comer,  the  only  desirable  restriction  being, 
perhaps,  that  men  and  women  should  not  be  mixed  together,  but  sit 
on  different  sides  of  the  nave  respectively.  Where  this  method  has 
been  tried,  it  has  been  found  to  answer  very  satisfactorily,  and  has  cer- 
tainly induced  poorer  persons  to  come  to  church  and  to  sit  without 
feelings  of  shame  near  those  better  dressed  than  themselves.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  problems  of  the  day  which  has  not  yet  been  solved, 
how  to  induce  any  great  numbers  of  the  poor  to  come  to  church,  and 
all  methods  should  be  tried  to  bring  about  this  most  desirable  result. 
No  doubt  from  many  quarters  there  would  at  first  be  great  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  entirely  free  seats  in  our  churches :  such  was  the 
case  when  pews* began  to  be  demolished,  and  great  was  the  prejudice 
at  first  against  open  seats,  but  this  opposition  has  gradually  died  away, 
and  so  we  might  hope  would  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  Of 
course  it  would  be  a  work  of  time,  and  we  must  be  content  to  wait  and 
not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry :  for  if  this  latter  prejudice  against  the 
adoption  of  entirely  free  seats  should  be  removed  in  as  short  a  time  as 
the  former  against  the  use  of  open  seats,  we  ought  to  be  quite  satisfied.*' 
The  Chairman  thanked  Mr.  Forbes  for  his  paper,  and  concurred  in 
much  of  what  he  had  said.  Mr.  Parker  was  in  favour  of  free  but  appro- 
priated seats,  considering  other  arrangements  unsuited  to  the  habits 
and  character  of  the  English.  Mr.  Codrington  inquired  what  form  of 
church  Mr.  Forbes  considered  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
time  ?  Mr.  Forbes  would  consider  that  question  in  another  paper ;  he 
only  wished  on  this  occasion  to  get  the  opinion  of  the  Society  on  the 
question  of  free  seats.  After  remarks  from  other  gentlemen  present, 
the  meeting  separated. 

The  second  Meeting  for  Michaelmas  term,  was  held  in  the  Society's 
rooms,  Holywell,  on  Wednesday,  November  5thy  the  Rev.  the  Master 
of  University  College,  President,  in  the  chair.  The  following  gen<» 
tlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Society : — Rev.  Cyrus  Morrall,  of 
Liverpool,  and  Charles  Buckeridge,  Esq.,  architect,  S.  John  Street* 

An  interior  view  of  S.  Michael's  Church,  Oxford,  was  presented  by 
Mr.  Hewlett,  of  Ship  Street. 

Mr.  James  Parker  read  a  paper  on  the  discovery  at  Christ  Church. 
He  said  he  had  been  deputed  that  evening  to  describe  the  curious 
chamber  which  had  been  so  recently  found  during  the  repairs  of  the 
cathedral,  and  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  the  four 
theories  which  had  been  suggested  respecting  it.  Fortunately,  he  had 
a  Tery  effective  drawing  which  Mr.  Billing,  the  architect  who  was  so 
satisfactorily  restoring  the  cathedral,  had  kindly  made,  he  believed,  es- 
pecially for  the  benefit  of  that  Society.  They  therefore  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  obtaining  a  clearer  idea  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  shape  and 
coDBtruction  of  this  curious  chamber,  than  any  verbal  description  could 
afford. 

Immediately  beneath  the  large  organ-loft,  the  builders,  in  digging  a 
trench  for  the  hot-air  pipes,  came  suddenly  upon  some  masonry,  which 
proved  to  be  a  stone-built  chamber,  7  feet  long  by  5  J  wide  by  7  high. 
The  interior  was  plastered,  with  three  small  incised  crosses  marked  on 
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it,  find  al«o  some  traces  of  red  colour.  There  was  also  a  small  recess, 
aboat  a  foot  square,  on  the  north  side,  and  another  a  little  larger  on 
the  south  side.  In  one  comer  there  was  what  seemed  to  be  the  spring- 
ing of  an  arch  either  for  the  vaulting,  or  as  a  sort  of  shoulder  to  sop- 
port  slabs  of  stone  which  might  have  been  the  original  covering.  On 
the  east  side,  it  seemed  that  a  great  part  of  the  wall  was  wanting^  so 
that,  possibly,  there  might  have  been  an  entrance  doorway  upon  this 
side,  the  jamb  of  which  both  the  architect  and  builder  thought  tiiey 
could  detect.  The  whole  had  been  covered  up,  and  upon  the  materialB 
which  they  possessed,  they  had  now  to  bring  to  bear  what  evidence 
they  could  ^om  analogy  or  history  of  the  original  purpose  of  the'  cave. 

The  only  similar  instances  which  had  been  sugge8te<f  were,  the  crypts 
of  Hexham  and  Ripon  ;  but  in  both  these  cases  there  were  a  series  of 
underground  chambers,  with  passages  leading  to  them,  so  that  wor- 
shippers might  enter  and  pray  before  the  relics  which  were  placed 
there.  The  first  theory,  then,  was,  that  the  subterranean  building  was 
a  reliquary  chamber:  but  the  difficulty  of  access  seemed  rather  to 
overthrow  this  theory. 

Next,  it  was  suggested  that,  if  not  used  for  the  exposure  of  relics,  it 
might  have  been  used  for  their  safe  custody,  either  as  a  usual  receptacle 
for  the  costly  shrine  when  not  wanted  for  any  ceremony,  or  for  con* 
cealing  it,  with  other  valuable  property,  in  time  of  danger.  However, 
to  this  it  may  be  said,  that  it  would  be  a  very  awkward  place  for  the 
ordinary  keeping  of  the  shrine^  and  in  the  last  position, — viz.,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  choir,  likely  to  be  chosen  for  a  place  of  concealment. 

Thirdly, — He  would  suggest  that  it  might  have  been  the  burial 
chamber  of  S.  Frideswide,  and  he  therefore  entered  somewhat  into  the 
history  of  the  present  building,  which  was  built  by  Wimund  on  the 
spot  where  S.  Frideswide  was  buried.  This  virgin  saint  had  been  in- 
terred in  the  church  belonging  to  her  own  nunnery ;  but  this,  as  it  was 
of  wood — as  was  usually  the  case  with  churches  at  the  time — ^had  been 
totally  destroyed  by  fire.  There  was,  however,  to  this  theory  more 
than  one  grave  objection,  e.  g. : — ^That  there  was  no  room  for  a  oofiin 
to  have  been  placed  in  this  chamber  from  east  to  west,  as  was  the  cus- 
tomary mode  of  Christian  burial  in  early  times.  Also,  that  the  portion 
of  the  arch  in  the  comer  seemed  to  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  period 
not  anterior  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 

He  had  still,  however,  a  fourth  theory,  which  he  thought  it  right  to 
mention,  though  he  was  not  prepared  with  Uie  arguments  upon  which 
it  was  founded,  namely,  that  it  was  connected  with  an  altar,  tomb,  or 
shrine  above,  and  might  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
miracles,  as  there  was  room  for  a  man  to  move  about  in  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  have  had  originally  an  entrance,  and  probably  a  passage 
from  the  east  end  of  the  church. 

Before  he  concluded,  he  would  mention  a  record  of  the  year  1180, 
which  commences, — "  This  year  the  most  glorious  reliques  of  S.  Frides- 
wyde,  the  patroness  of  Oxford,  were  translated  from  an  obscure  to  a 
more  noted  place  in  the  church,"  &c.  He  showed,  however,  that  this 
extract  might  be  equally  applied  to  any  of  the  first  three  theories. 

He  would  now  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Society,  only 
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remarking  that  in  whatever  light  they  looked  upon  it,  it  was  of  great 
interest.  If  it  was  a  reliquary  chamber,  or  a  safety  chamber,  it  was 
unique  of  its  kind.  If  it  was  the  burial  place  of  S.  Frideswide,— one 
who  IWed  cotemporary  with  the  Venerable  Bede,  and  was  laid  in  her 
tomb  before  the  great  King  Alfred  was  bom,  it  was  truly  an  object  of 
no  common  interest,  apart  from  its  being  then  the  earliest  monumental 
record  which  Oxford  possessed  of  the  past« 

The  President  considered  this  to  be  a  matter  well  deserving  the  at- 
tention of  the  Society,  and  commented  on  the  difficulties  which  arise 
where  there  are  so  many  conflicting  opinions,  and  no  documents  to  refer 
to  which  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  pointed  out,  that  the  depth  below  the  surface  was 
considerably  greater  than  what  was  represented  in  Mr.  Billing*8  drawing. 
Mr.  fisher,  the  builder,  also  produced  a  slight  sketch,  with  measure- 
ments made  by  himself,  which  seemed  to  give  three  feet  between  the 
top  of  the  chamber  and  the  pavement. 

Mr.  Bennett  begged  to  differ  with  Mr.  James  Parker  as  to  the  pro- 
bability of  its  being  the  grave  of  S.  Frideswide.  Its  position  was 
against  it.  It  was  neither  near  the  High  Altar,  nor  yet  in  the  centre 
of  the  church.  It  was  not  in  accordance  with  what  is  known  of  sepul- 
ture at  the  time,  and  besides  that  the  orientation  he  considered  also 
much  against  the  theory*  At  the  same  time,  he  would  say  a  few  words 
on  the  theory  which  Mr.  Parker  mentioned  last  of  all.  He  had  seen 
constantly  on  the  Continent  instances  of  the  exhibition  of  images  of 
saints  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir ;  and  although  be  did  not  find,  after 
a  careful  examination  of  the  miracles  which  are  recorded  to  have  been 
wrought  at  the  shrine  of  S.  Frideswide,  any  notice  of  moving  figures, 
yet  he  did  find  records  of  many  which  seemed  to  depend  on  a  bright 
halo  of  light  being  suddenly  and  mysteriously  thrown  round  the  ihrine, 
which  might  have  been  easily  effiected  by  any  one  concealed  in  such  a 
chamber  as  this. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Parker  also  begged  to  adduce  another  theory  in  connec- 
tion with  one  which  had  been  mentioned,  namely,  that  after  the  shrine 
of  S.  Frideswide  had  been  removed  from  this  "  obscure  place,"  it  was 
used  as  the  secret  receptacle  for  the  University  chest,  as  mentioned  in 
documents  of  the  13th  century  to  have  been  kept  in  S.  Frideswide's 
church,  of  which  only  certain  persons  had  knowledge. 

The  Rev.  L.  Qilbertson  suggested  that  the  society  should  obtain  and 
carefully  preserve  as  accurate  drawings  of  this  subject  as  was  possible. 

After  a  few  more  remarks  from  the  President,  the  meeting  separated. 


A  Special  General  Meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  following  gentle- 
men were  elected : — 

MSMBBR8  OF    COMMITrBK. 

Rev.  L.  Gilbertson,  Jesus  Collie. 
Rev.  W.  B.  Jones,  University  College. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Millard,  Magdalen  College. 
E.  K.  Bennet,  Esq.,  University  College. 
Rev.  F.  T.  Colby,  Exeter  College. 
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AUBIT09M. 

The  RcT.  The  Principtl  of  S.  Edaud  HalL 
RcT.  J.  Earle,  Oriel  College. 


BcT.  S.  W.  Wayte,  Trintty  CoUege. 

LIBftABIAV. 

James  Pvker,  Esq. 


A  Meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday.  Not.  19th;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blox- 
ham.  President,  in  the  chair. 
The  following  gentlemen  wore  elected  members : — 

Mr.  H.  Jones,  8.  Edmimd  HalL 

Mr.  C.  E.  Kemp,  Pembroke  CoDege. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Wilberforoe,  UiiiTeriity  College. 

The  following  presents  were  annonnced: — the  eflEigies  in  Slfoid 
Church,  &c.,  presented  by  A.  P.  Whately,  Bsq. ;  proceedings  of  the 
Kilkenny  ArchsBological  Society  for  September,  1856,  presented  by  the 
Society ;  transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archcolf^cid  So- 
ciety, volume  1,  part  1,  presented  by  the  Society. 

On  taking  the  chair  for  the  first  time,  the  President  acknowledged 
the  kindness  of  the  Committee  and  Society,  in  electing  him  to  his  office ; 
the  duties  of  which  he  would  endeavour  to  discharge  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  He  moved  the  thanka  of  the  Society  to  the  late  President,  the 
Master  of  University.  This  vote  having  been  carried  by  acdamation, 
the  President  called  on  Mr.  Bockeridge  for  his  paper  on  the  Universal 
Applicability  of  Gothic  Architecture. 

Mr.  Buckeridge  remarked  that — "  Before  really  entering  upon  tiie 
subject  of  his  paper,  it  would  be  necessary  to  define  what  he  meant  by 
Gothic  Architecture  as  applicable  in  our  own  age  and  country  to  all 
kinds  of  Buildings  ;  and  that  in  talking  of  the  Architecture  of  die  pre-» 
sent  day,  considerable  inconvenience  arises  from  not  having  any  name  by 
which  to  call  it.  To  caU  it  Early  English,  Decorated,  or  Perpendicular, 
would  carry  us  back  to  the  13th,  14th,  and  1 6th  centuries  respectively ; 
what  we  are  doing  now  is  the  result  of  the  study  of  the  ArchitecUire  of 
the  Middle  Ages*  and  that  though  it  was  founded  ohiefiy  on  the  De* 
corated  or  Geometrical  principles,  we  were  nevertheless  free  to  profit 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  other  styles ;  and  this  is  what  he  meant  when 
using  the  term  '  Gothic '  in  the  course  of  his  paper. 

"  In  advocating  Gothic  as  the  style  in  which  we  ought  alone  to  build, 
we  are  often  met  with  some  such  objection  as  that  it  is  very  well  suited 
for  Churches,  Parsonages,  and  Schools,  but  it  does  not  do  for  dwelling 
houses  or  civil  buildings  :  why,  he  could  not  conceive ;  for  if  our  fore* 
fsthers  of  the  middle  ages  wanted  a  town-hall  or  labourer's  cottage, 
their  own  architecture  could  furnish  both  the  one  and  the  other ;  Uie 
idea  of  running  over  to  Greece  or  Rome  for  examples  never  entered 
into  their  heads,  and  if  it  had,  they  would  not  have  found  what  they 
wanted ;  in  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  time  they  did  this,  and  lamentable 
and  hideous  are  the  results  which  are  daily  staring  us  in  the  face  I 
Churches  made  up  of  scraps  of  heathen  templce;  mansiona  both  in 
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town  and  country  neceBsarily  unsuited  to  their  position  and  purpose  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  climate  and  customs ;  smaller  houses  and 
even  shop-fronts  glory  now-a«day8  in  various  miserable  adaptations  of 
the  •  Five  Orders.' 

"  Our  domestic  architecture  should  have  a  peculiar  expression  illus- 
tntive  of  our  manners  and  customs ;  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in 
designing  is,  to  make  your  plan  as  convenient  and  well-suited  as  pos- 
sible to  the  requirements.  This  being  done,  the  various  elevations,  &c., 
would  naturally  follow,  and  the  result  would  be  satisfactory,  because 
truthfully  treated.  It  is  quite  a  mistaken  notion  to  design  the  exterior 
first,  and  then  try  to  coax  the  plan  to  suit  it :  the  result  of  such  a  pro- 
ceeding would  be  generally  full  of  mistakes  and  inconveniences  in  the 
internal  arrangements. 

"  To  every  building,  no  matter  what,  he  would  apply  unflinchingly 
our  Oothic  Architecture  of  the  19th  century,  and  guarantee  that  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  light  or  any  of  those  inconveniences,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, which  Oothic  Architecture  has  been  charged  with  producing. 
He  then  called  attention  to  the  dull,  insipid,  utilitarian,  and  unconstruc- 
tional  appearance  of  our  Street  Architecture.  Many  of  the  houses 
with  shops  on  the  ground.floor,  are  apparently  supported  by  large 
sheets  of  plate-glass,  and  a  few  very  thin  strips  of  wood ;  whose  prin- 
ciple of  strength  assimilates  to  the  old  fable  of  the  '  bundle  of  sticks/ 
which  so  long  as  they  remained  together  were  comparatively  strong, 
but  separate  them,  and  they  were  easily  snapped.  He  then  contrasted 
these  with  shops  constructed  on  true,  sturdy,  time-enduring  Oothic 
principles,  in  true  materials :  not  lath-and-plaster,  brick  and  compo, 
and  all  such-like  shams.  Now-a-days,  houses  are  built  to  let,  not  to 
look  at,  or  be  handed  down  to  posterity.  He  would  not  be  content 
with  Oothic  exteriors  only,  but  would  carry  out  the  same  principles  in 
the  interior,  and  make  every  article  of  furniture  breathe  the  same  Oothic 
spirit. 

"He  concluded  by  showing  how  admirably  adapted  Oothic  Architec* 
ture  was  to  the  country,  and  how  well  its  high-pitched  roofs,  picturesque 
^bles,  and  the  general  grouping  of  the  whole, assimilated  with  the  face 
of  nature,  and  helped  to  make,  instead  of  mar  the  landscape,  where  all 
these  several  buildings  would  be  seen  clustering  round  the  peaceful 
church  on  which  most  especially  should  be  concentrated  the  highest 
art  and  the  greatest  care ;  and  that  even  to  our  last  resting-place  will 
Grothic  Architecture  follow  us,  and  plant  at  our  heads  the  Holy  Cross* 
the  symbol  of  our  own  faith  and  instrument  of  our  Redemption,  and  as 
the  sun  makes  its  daily  course,  the  '  Shadow  of  the  Cross '  will  fall  on 
our  graves,  oombming  with  the  reality  in  speaking  of  peace  and  rest  to 
the  faithful  passers  by." 

The  President,  in  returning  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Buck* 
eridge,  observed,  that  the  desire  of  making  everything  Oothie,  in  which 
he  himself  fully  sympathised,  often  led  architects  to  make  their  buildings 
unsuited  to  present  wants.  He  instanced  the  late  Mr.  Pugin's  horror 
of  windows  without  mullions. 

The  Rector  of  Exeter  said,  that  in  the  new  buildings  in  his  own  Col- 
lege, and  in  some  houses  in  London,  Mr.  Scott  had  endeavoured,  and. 
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as  he  thought,  with  complete  success,  to  avoid  this  fault  in  the  win- 
dows. 

The  Master  of  University  defended  the  classical,  or  rather  Palladian 
style,  for  which  he  claimed  a  place  among  our  huildings,  as  posseaaed 
of  a  heauty  and  solid  grandeur  of  its  own,  and  aflfording  contFast  mod 

variety. 

Mr.  Codrington  said  that  he  had  ceased  to  allow  excellence  in  nothing 
hut  Gothic  Architecture,  and  in  the  Decorated,  among  Gothic  styles. 
He  saw  much  beauty  in  the  classical  buildings,  and  was  not  sore  that 
he  should  prefer  to  build  in  Decorated,  fiut  thinking  that  what  was 
wanted  was  an  English  living  Architecture,  he  thought  it  was  a  duty 
to  use  that  out  of  which  such  a  style  was  most  likely  to  rise^  and  that 
he  believed  to  be  the  Decorated  Gothic. 


ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETY  OP  THE  ARCHDEACONRY  OF 

NORTHAMPTON. 

Thx  Autumn  Meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  October  15.  The 
Rev.  Lord  Alwyne  Compton  was  in  the  chair. 

Three  excellent  rubbings  were  exhibited  of  recent  monamental 
brasses — a  tablet  to  Sir  Robert  William  Newman,  in  Maidenhead 
church,  Devon ;  and  of  crosses  on  the  tombs  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Dixon, 
in  Stanstead  Church,  Sussex ;  and  Dr.  Goodenough,  Dean  of  Wells, 
in  Wells  cathedral ;  also  the  design  of  the  memorial  window  in  Bring- 
ton  church,  to  the  late  Rev.  H.  Rose,  executed  by  Mr.  G.  Hedgeland. 
Drawings  of  ancient  Irish  pavement  crosses  were  shown  by  Lord 
Alwyne  Compton,  principally  from  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary.  The 
drawings  included  elevations  of  the  Training  Schools  erecting  at 
Peterborough ;  plans  and  elevations  illustrating  the  churches  of  Stoke 
Albany,  S.John's,  Stamford;  Colly  westoo.  Stilton  and  Barholm  ;  also 
plans  and  elevations  of  the  church  and  Dissenting  chapels  for  Stony 
Stratford  cemetery,  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Law,  and  of  nine  new  cottages,  at 
Towcester,  built  for  T.  Ridgeway,  Esq.,  &c.  There  were  carvings  in 
wood  from  Mrs.  Clarke ;  illuminated  texts  in  zinc,  &c. 

The  chairman  in  opening  the  proceedings  mentioned  that  since  their 
last  meeting  in  that  room,  a  Photographic  Society  had  been  formed  in 
connection  with  the  Architectural  Society,  and  that  was  their  first 
united  meeting.  The  result  had  been  the  production  of  the  many 
beautiful  photographs  exhibited ;  and  he  thought  they  must  all  wish 
the  society  success,  llie  Spring  Meeting  of  the  Architectural  So* 
ciety  had  been  held  in  conjunction  with  other  societies  at  S.  Alban's, 
when  interesting  papers  were  read  on  the  Abbey,  by  Mr.  Scott,  and 
by  Mr.  Poole  on  colour  in  building  materials. 

The  chairman  then  called  on  the  Rev.  T.  James,  one  of  their  se- 
cretaries, to  read  the  Annual  Report. 

'*  There  is  nothing  in  the  proceedings  of  the  past  year  of  the 
Architectural  Society  of  this  Archdeaconry  to  modify  the  usual  con* 
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gratulatory  tone  of  oor  report ;  nor  yet  has  the  year  been  marked  by 
any  extraordinary  occurrence  beyond  the  common  routine  of  the  80« 
ciety's  labours  and  results. 

"  The  work  of  church»restoration  and  building  goes  on  steadily. 
undertaken  in  a  still  more  careful  spirit,  and  with  a  fuller  appreciation 
of  true  principles,  than  it  was  possible  to  observe  in  the  first  gush  of 
sealoQs  revival  after  so  many  years  of  indifference  and  torpor.  To 
combine  the  reverence  for  what  is  old  with  the  requirements  of  the 
present  hour  is  a  difficult  problem  in  other  matters  besides  architecture ; 
but  it  is  this  very  difficulty  which  ennobles  the  art,  tries  the  metal  of 
the  artist,  and  calls  for  the  studies  and  exertions  of  sociefxes  such  as 
ours.  After  all,  however,  our  old  churches  are,  on  the  whole,  excel* 
lently  capable  of  adaptation  to  our  reformed  ritual— perhaps  a  low, 
instead  of  a  high,  chancel  screen  being  the  main  alteration  required. 
The  late  instances  of  restoration  in  this  archdeaconry  prove  this ;  and 
9o  great  is  the  satisfaction  given  to  all  parties  by  the  now  acknow- 
ledged mode  of  arrangement,  that,  in  every  instance  where  our  society 
lias  been  ooncerned,  the  restoration  of  one  church  has  invariably  led  to 
the  restoration  of  another  in  its  neighbourhood ;  so  that  we  may  hope  in 
time  not  to  have  a  dilapidated  house  of  prayer  remaining  in  the  county* 

**  One  great  evil  which  both  builders  and  restorers  of  churches  have 
to  guard  against  is  what  is  called  'accommodation' — ^the  attempt  to 
crowd  the  greatest  number  of  people  into  the  given  space.  Two  mo- 
tives lead  to  this ;  first,  the  laudable  one  of  providing  room  for  all  who 
may  possibly  attend  ;  the  second,  less  commendable,  the  desire  to  oh* 
tain  the  largest  amount  of  money-grant  from  the  Church  Building 
Societies,  'llie  result  is  to  fill  every  comer,  however  inconvenient, 
with  fixed  benches,  to  narrow  the  passages  (the  width  of  which,  es* 
pecially  the  central  one,  gives  such  dignity  to  the  building)  ;  and,  worst 
of  all.  by  narrowing  the  seats,  to  make  throughout  the  church  a  hun- 
dred bad  sittings  instead  of  ninety  good  ones*  and  altogether  to  pre- 
vent kneeling  in  public  worship.  # 

"  There  are  churches  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood  fitted  up  before 
this  point  was  understood,  which  almost  debar  the  worshipper  from 
repose  of  mind  or  reverence  of  body,  and  which  it  would  be  well  to 
re-seat  entirely  anew,  with  a  sacrifice  of  one-tenth  of  the  present 
*  accommodation.' 

"  The  Church  Building  Societies  which  give  grants  according  to  the 
number  of  sittings  are  mainly  responsible  for  this  evil.  If  they  would 
make  the  grant  for  new  churches  rather  dependent  on  the  ground-area, 
MD/d,  in  old  churches,  on  the  better  arrangement,  architects  and  church- 
wardens would  not  be  driven  to  the  shifts  which  now  disfigure  our 
churches,  and  which  discompose  the  whole  congregation,  without  really 
adding  to  its  number. 

"  In  new  churches  the  whole  area  need  not  then  be  necessarily  filled 
with  seats  at  first,  but  they  might  be  added  as  the  congregation  in- 
creased; and  thus  some  of  the  first  expense  would  be  saved,  and  the 
congregation  really  gathered  together^  instead  of  the  scattered  «egregra- 
taon,  which  in  a  new  district  church  so  often  strikes  us  with  feelings  of 
formalism  and  coldness. 
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*'  To  open  this  question  with  other  srchitectanil  and  church  baild- 
ing  societies,  a  sab-committee  has  been  appointed  this  year,  and  it 
seems  one  of  those  points  of  practical  benefit  which  it  is  espectaUy  the 
duty  of  sDch  societies  as  oars  to  sift  and  consider. 

"  Another  practical  question,  in  which  we  haye  often  expressed  a 
deep  interest— the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  agricultanl 
laboorer — has  not,  I  regret  to  say.  met  with  that  attention  which  it 
may  fiairly  daim. 

"  Twice  has  onr  sub-committee,  appointed  to  consider  this  matter, 
communicated  with  the  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county  withoat 
meeting  with  the  slightest  encouragement  To  the  last  api^catioa, 
indeed,  no  answer  whatever  was  returned,  and  it  seemed  impertinent 
to  attempt  to  reopen  the  correspondence ;  but  I  cannot  but  think  that, 
by  the  co-operation  of  members  of  the  two  societies  a  joint  comnuttee 
could  be  formed,  which  might  offer  very  useful  suggestions  to  pro- 
prietors anxious  to  provide  decent  houses  for  their  labourers,  and  might 
stimulate  others  to  a  duty,  on  the  imperativeness  of  which,  speaking 
here  offidaliy,  I  hardly  dare  express  my  own  strong  opinion.  Oar 
proposition  was  to  offer  in  the  first  place  a  premium  for  the  best  de- 
sign for  a  labourer  s  cottage,  suited  to  this  county ;  I  cannot  think 
why  the  Agricultural  Sodety  should  be  deaf  to  such  an  appeal  For 
though  many  landlords  are  nobly  doing  their  duty  in  this  matter,  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  I  saw  some  cottages  built  with  the  best 
motives,  and  apparently  without  regard  to  expense,  which  had  almost 
every  particular  fault  condemned  in  a  paper  read  before  this  sodety  six 
years  ago.  Our  own  influence  in  such  a  matter  would  be  comparatiTeiy 
small,  and  if  we  were  to  put  out  plans  of  our  own,  we  should  be  pro- 
bably only  suspected  of  architectural  hobbies  and  unpractical  diiet- 
tanteism ;  but  could  a  society,  one  of  whose  prominent  objects  is  the 
bettering  the  labourer's  condition,  be  induced  to  combine  with  us,  we 
should  soon  see  as  much  improvement  in  our  cottages  as  in  oor 
churches ;  and  the  old  county  motto  of  '  Squires  and  spires*  would 
revive  in  most  happy  combination.  Meanwhile  I  cannot  do  better 
than  refer  to  the  last  plans  published  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety's Journal,  as  among  the  best  I  know,  and  infinitely  superior  to 
very  bad  designs  formerly  published  in  the  same  journal  some  six 
years  ago. 

"  I  will  now  briefly  enumerate  the  architectural  works  in  whkJi  onr 
society  has  been  interested  during  the  past  year. 

"  The  church  of  Stanwick,  the  plans  for  which,  by  Mr.  Slater,  were 
exhibited  here  last  year,  has  just  been  completed,  and  opened  to  the 
great  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  No  one  will  be  more  ready  than 
the  rector  to  acknowledge  the  munificence  and  exertion  of  the  chorch- 
wardens  in  this  work.  Seldom  has  a  like  sum  of  money  been  so  weD 
expended.  The  opening  of  the  very  unique  tower,  with  its  singdsr 
western  windows,  is  the  crowning  point,  architecturally,  of  this  good 
work.  In  the  description  of  the  church  published  by  the  sodety.  just 
ten  years  ago.  occurs  the  following  passage  : — '  We  trust  that  some 
future  description  of  this  church  may  record  the  restoration  of  die 
roof  and  the  emancipation  of  the  tower-arch  from  galleries  and  par- 
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titions.'  It  is  seldom  that  such  a  wish  is  so  quickly  and  happily  realized. 
Yet,  perhaps,  io  our  neighbourhood,  I  should  hardly  say  '  seldom,'  for 
in  the  same  work,  in  reference  to  the  church  of  Winwick  it  is  said  : — 
'  The  east  window  sadly  destroys  the  character  of  the  whole  church. 
The  chancel  invites,  and  could  amply  repay,  restoration;  and  this 
church  would  stand  high  among  small  village  churches  if  the  tower- 
arch  and  the  north  transept  were  thrown  open,  and  open  seats,  after 
the  pattern  already  on  the  spot,  were  made  to  replace  several  pews.' 
All  this,  too,  has  now  been  done.  The  chancel  was,  some  three  years 
ago,  restored  by  the  rector,  and  the  nave  and  transepts  have  now  been 
renovated  and  refitted  throughout,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
£.  F.  Law.  The  whole  of  the  seats  are  open,  and  of  oak,  and  the 
pattern  of  the  ancient  seats  and  roof  has  been  followed.  During  the 
work  some  traces  of  figures  in  distemper  painting,  probably  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  were  found  upon  the  walls.  The  Doom,  or  Day  of 
Judgment,  was  painted  with  its  usual  grotesqueness,  in  its  usual  po- 
sition, over  the  chancel  arch.  On  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  was  the 
head  of  some  royal  personage,  but  the  drawing  was  more  than  com- 
monly coarse.  These  subjects  often  gain  a  more  than  due  importance 
by  being  called  Frescoes.  Such  they  are  not,  i.e.,  their  colours  are 
not  embodied  in  the  plaster,  but  merely  surface- painted  in  distemper 
washes,  the  outline  of  the  figures  being  drawn  in  black  or  red.  Those 
at  Winwick  were  too  much  decayed  to  be  worth  copying,  and  are,  I 
suppose,  now  destroyed. 

"  The  church  of  Preston,  in  the  Rutland  district  of  the  archdeaconry, 
has  just  been  thoroughly  restored  and  renovated,  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  rector.  The  seats  are  open,  of  oak,  with  carved  standards. 
The  tower- arch  has  been  opened,  the  piers  and  walls  denuded  of  white- 
wash and  plaster,  and  a  painted  window,  by  Ward,  inserted  in  the 
west  end.  Other  improvements  have  been  carried  out,  and  more  are 
contemplated. 

"  In  smaller  works  the  committee  has  advised  upon  a  new  vestry  at 
Stoke  Bruerne,  the  restoration  of  the  north  aisle  of  Stoke  Albany, 
and  alterations  in  the  chancel  of  Kettering.  >  The  drawings  for  Stoke 
Albany,  by  Mr.  Slater,  are  only  exhibited  for  the  first  time  to-day,  and 
have  not  yet  been  examined  by  the  committee.  They  are  planned,  V 
believe,  with  reference  to  the  whole  church,  but  one  part  only — the 
north  aisle — ^is  now  proposed  to  be  taken  in  hand.  There  is  in  the 
church  some  very  valuable  fourteenth  century  screen  work,  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  in  any  alteration,  will  be  carefully  preserved.  Improve- 
ments in  the  rearrangement  of  the  seats  are  also  in  progress  at  Lamport 
and  Great  Oakley. 

"  Our  committee  has  been  consulted  on  neighbouring  churches, 
though  beyond  the  archdeaconry.  Of  these,  S.  John's,  at  Stamford, 
has  just  been  re-seated,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Browning,  and  the 
wood  work  is  among  the  best  and  handsomest  of  any  restored  church 
I  have  seen,  llie  amount  and  variety  of  carving  is  very  remarkable, 
while  the  pavement  has  had,  in  part,  the  benefit  of  the  valuable  know- 
ledge of  our  noble  chairman.  Here  two  very  fine  painted  windows, 
the  east  and  west,  have  been  executed  by  Mr.  Oliphant,  of  London. 
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and  for  Lowick,  hj  Mr.  Browning,  •ubmitted  for  our  iimpectioo,  fully 
carry  out  thit  inew ;  but  this  U  a  tubject  which  I  hope  may  be  more 
fully  dwelt  upon  in  the  paper  which  Sir  Henry  Dryden  haa  been  good 
enough  to  prepare  for  this  meeting. 

*'  It  18  a  cheering  tign  to  us  that  the  cathedral  city,  which  should  be 
tlie  very  heart  of  the  diocese,  welling  up  and  distributing  its  streams  of 
life  and  vigour  through  every  parish  of  the  whole  see,  has  eiLhibited 
during  the  past  year  more  than  its  ordinary  amount  of  architectural 
progress.  The  church,  the  plans  of  which,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  were  shown 
at  the  last  meeting,  has  now  been  consecrated  and  opened,  and  the 
good  effect  of  the  unusual  character  of  the  clerestory  windows,  and  the 
position  of  the  tower,  fully  justify  the  approbation  given  to  them  by  your 
committee,  against  many  serious  doubts  that  were  not  unreasonably 
entertained. 

*'  The  painting  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  choir  roof  is  still  in  progress, 
and  on  the  completion  of  this  Mr.  Scott  propoies  to  take  in  hand  the 
substantial  repurs  of  part  of  the  north  aiale  of  the  nave,  and  thus  to 
proceed,  in  alternate  years  with  decorative  work  and  material  restora- 
tion. The  first  stone  of  the  proposed  training  school  has  also  been 
laid  at  Peterborough.  The  plans  for  this  building  by  Mr.  Scott,  which 
are  exhibited  here  to-day,  have  been  submitted  to  a  joint  committee 
of  the  Educational  Society  and  of  our  own, 

"  The  attention  of  the  society  has  been  called  to  the  subject  of  fur- 
nishing a  better  class  of  sepulchral  memorials  than  those  usually  sup- 
plied by  gravers  and  masons.  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  various 
architectural  societies  should  combine  in  issuing  a  cheap  manual  of 
Christian  monuments ;  till  this  or  some  similar  plan  is  adopted,  the 
want  which  the  institution  of  new  cemeteries  now  imperatively  forces 
upon  us,  will  remain  unsupplied.  A  collecticm  of  models,  books, 
and  drawings  has  been  made  to-day  which  may  lead  members  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  assist  the  committee  in  carrying  out 
their  wishes.  The  old  tombstones  supply  most  beautiful  examples, 
and  1  have  just  been  informed  that  some  very  excellent  patterns  have 
been  lately  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  priory  of  Shoseley. 

"  I  must  call  the  especial  notice  of  artist  members,  or  of  those  who 
possess  stray  prints  of  architectural  or  archncdogical  interest,  to  the 
large  scrap*book,  laid  on  the  table  this  day,  iar  the  preservation  of 
illustrations  of  the  parishes  of  this  archdeaconry,  and  in  which  book  a 
space,  according  to  its  interest,  has  been  assigned  to  every  parish.  For 
the  iUustrations  already  contributed,  we  are  mainly  indebted  to  Mr« 
Poole,  whose  hand  is  no  less  free  in  giving  than  in  executing  his 
pictures. 

<•  Connected  with  this  book,  as  one  of  our  best  hopes  in  seeing  it 
filled,  is  the  union  which  we  have  formed,  and  this  day  inaugurated, 
with  the  Photographic  Society  of  Northampton. 

*'  llie  press  of  matter  before  us  to-day  compels  me  to  limit  my  report 
within  those  bounds  which  you  are  generally  kind  enough  to  allow  me 
to  trespass.  I  should  otherwise  willingly  have  said  something  of  the 
progress  and  prospects  of  architecture  generally,  in  England.  The 
success  of  Mr.  Clutton  (who  kindly  last  year  sent  us  the  plans  of  his 
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new  school  at  Stamford),  in  the  competition  for  a  new  cathedral  at  Lilk, 
in  France,  open  to  all  Europe*  following  upon  Mr.  Soott*8  sacceasintvo 
equally  world-wide  competitions,  is  a  decistTe  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  English  Pointed  architecture.  I  wish  I  could  think  that  the  art  in 
England  had  universally  gained  as  high  a  position.  But  the  failures 
of  many  of  our  great  puhlic  works  wiU  not  allow  this  conclosioa.  I 
will  only  mention  one  glaring  example.  We  have  heard  a  great  detl, 
and  we  ought  to  hear,  of  architectural  fitness,  of  the  character  of  the 
building  at  once  indicating,  or  at  least  suggesting,  the  use  to  which  it 
is  designed.  No  matter  what  the  style,  no  real  work  af  art  can  dispense 
with  this  condition.  What  then  shall  we  say  to  the  new  Wellington 
College,  which,  as  a  memorial  building  should  have  exhibited  a  high 
artistic  character,  having  for  its  two  wiogs  a  hospital  and  a  chapel- 
identical  in  every  line  and  window,  doors,  string-ooorses.  In  fact,  stone 
for  stone,  and  timber  for  timber !  When  we  think  of  the  two  different 
purposes  of  the  interiors — the  one  a  large  area  for  the  ^rorship  of  Goo 
-—the  other  cut  up  into  an  endless  series  of  stories,  wards,  and  pas- 
sages— ^we  shall  hardly  consider  that  architectural  appropriateness  has 
been  much  studied  in  the  nineteenth  century.*' 

The  accounts  showed  that  the  expenditure  of  the  society  daring  tbe 
past  year  had  amounted  to  £81f  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  £21* 
The  receipts  during  the  year  had  amounted  to  £72. 

Mr.  James  said  it  was  proposed  to  re-elect  the  whole  of  the  officers 
of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  addition  of  the  Rev.  N.  P. 
Lightfoot  to  the  secretaries,  in  the  place  of  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Pr. 
Lightfoot,  whose  removal  prevented  his  continuing  the  office. 

The  Rev.  W.  W.  Law  then  read  the  report  of  the  Photographic 
Society. 

M.  H.  Blozam,  Esq.,  next  read  a  paper  on  a  Greek  helmet,  found 
in  1854,  in  the  River  Tigris,  near  the  track  of  the  retreat  of  the  teo 
thousand  Greeks. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Bart.,  previous  to  reading  the  next  paper,  called 
attention  to  an  ancient  bell  brought  from  Adstone.     It  was  fonatd  ci 
a  flat  sheet  of  metal,  bent,  not  round,  but  in  an  oblong  square  form, 
about  twelve  inches  in  length,  tapering  off  roof-like  to  the  top.    Tbe 
meeting  edges  were  riveted,  and  it  had  been  dipped  in  bell*metal. 
Sir  Henry  described  it  as  similar  in  shape  to  S.  Patrick's  bell  at  Dublio, 
and  showefl  its  likeness  to  three  drawings  of  similar  bells  in  existence. 
In  the  village  from  whence  he  had  it,  it  was  called  a  low-bell,  and 
stated  to  have  been  used  for  calling  cattle  together.     A  similar  beli* 
at  a  farm-house  elsewhere,  was  used  as  an  alarm-bell.     He  suspected 
it  was  not  of  so  ancient  a  date  as  those  shown  in  the  drawings,  and 
he  should  be  glad  if  any  one  who  was  able  would  give  him  some  infiE>r- 
mation  about  such  bells. 

Sir  Henry  Dryden  then  read  his  paper  on  the  parsonage  at  £ydoD» 
and  parsonages  generally. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  paper : — 

Sir  Henry  commenced  by  stating  that  buildings  should  have  a  dis* 
tinctive  character.  He  then  proceeded  to  speak  of  parsonage  houseSi 
that  of  Eydon  in  particular..    A  rector  may  suit  his  own  taste  in  bif 
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furniture,  but  with  regard  to  hit  house  he  should  suit  its  style  to  its 
purpose.  The  house  at  Eydon,  if  tested  by  any  style,  fails,  and  is  not 
even  pictorially  good.  There  exists  in  Northamptonshire  a  style  of 
domestic  architecture,  dating  from  about  1580  to  1750,  with  some 
slight  changes  in  it,  applicable  to  such  buildings.  He  then  referred  to 
illustrations  of  many  characteristics,  existing  in  plans,  roofs,  copings, 
mullions,  dormers,  chimneys,  &c.,  &c.  Such  an  opportunity  for  a  really 
good  building  as  the  site  of  the  present  house  at  Eydon,  and  other 
circumstances  connected  with  it  presented,  is  rarely  found.  He  then 
went  on  to  specify  some  of  the  failings  of  the  house  in  question.  He 
aaid  the  house  should  have  been  raised  on  a  small  terrace.  The  porch 
be  described  as  faulty  theoretically — the  gable  most  projected  having 
no  opening  in  it,  yet,  from  its  position,  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  of  the  two  gables.  The  eaves  are  poor,  and  want  gable- 
coping.  The  porch  is  faulty,  and  probably  cannot  be  altered.  The 
gables,  if  projected  at  all,  should  have  projected  much  more  than  these. 
He  further  described  the  windows  as  flat  and  poor,  and  wanting  what 
he  called  the  combining  member  of  the  local  style.  He  complained  of 
the  dormer  as  being  ill- managed.  He  deprecated  large  valleys  as 
liable  to  be  troublesome  in  a  woodland  district  or  snowy  climate,  and 
complained  of  the  want  of  ventilation  under  floors.  The  out-bnildinga 
he  described  as  ill-oontrived  for  country  requirements,  but  said  they 
could  be  altered  easily,  whereas  the  house  could  not.  This  he  attri- 
buted to  the  architect  being  a  Cockney,  aa  he  supposed,  and  conse- 
quently ignorant  of  country  requirements.  Many  of  the  supposed 
defects  are  not  in  the  original  design  of  the  architect,  but  were  the 
result  of  the  reduction  of  the  estimate  to  which  the  plans  of  the  archi- 
tect were  subjected. 

The  Rev.  A.  Empson,  rector  of  Eydon,  begged  to  state  that  at  least 
some  of  the  things  of  which  the  lecturer  complained  had  been  done  in 
opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  architect,  from  a  desire  to  lessen  the 
expense. 


An  Evening  Meeting  was  held  at  eight  o'clock.  Sir  Henry  Dryden  in 
the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Abner  Brown  read  a  paper  on  "  Church  Bells  and  Belfries." 
Commencing  with  the  origin  of  the  term  "  belfry,*'  the  Rev.  gentleman 
said  that  its  history  and  even  name  might  be  traced  back  to  legendary 
and  mythological  periods.  The  word  appeared  variously  in  mediaeval 
writings,  all  the  names  being  referable  to  two  distinct  origins,  viz., 
"  Belfreid  *'  and  "  Belfragium."  Belfragium  was  not  a  classical  word, 
yet  the  idea  was  purely  classic,  answering  to  the  moveable  towers  of 
the  Latins  and  Greeks,  both  of  which  were  in  successive  stories,  each 
smaller  than  the  one  below,  so  as  to  give  the  stability  of  a  pyramid,  and 
each  story  having  a  window,  from  which  a  draw -bridge  platform  might 
be  thrown  out.  The  use  of  the  bell  in  the  middle  ages  was  next 
shown.  Remarking  that  the  earliest  Christian  bell  towers  appeared 
to  be  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Brown  gave  an  interest- 
ing historical  notice  of  belfries,  illustrated  by  numerous  quotations. 
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The  constroetioB  of  belfries,  and  tbe  method  of  hanging  and  ringing 
bells  in  difierent  eountries,  next  engaged  bis  attentioo  :  sooie  Tery  pne- 
tical  remarks  being  made  npoa  the  injury  oflen  caused  to  choreh  towcn 
and  spires  by  ill-formed  belMmraes.     in  a  bell*  tower,  the  ends  of  tbe 
timber  forming  the  bottom-frame  of  tbe  cage,  should  rest  on  heavy  atooe 
corbels,  eoming  inwards  from  its  walls,  or,  better  still,  should  lie  at  a 
dead  level  on  heavy  stones  so  baik  into  tbe  walls  as  to  leave  holes 
above  them,  in  which  tbe  ends  of  the  beams  might  lie  without  touting 
the  sides,  end,  or  top  of  the  hole,  and  only  resting  their  weight  on  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  so  pressing  only  downwards,  and  throwing  the  whole 
vibration  only  downwards  to  the  ground.     The  Rev.  gentlemmn  nezt 
spoke  of  the  composition  of  English  bell-metal,  and  mentioned  that,  at 
the  destruction  of  bells  at  the  Reformation,  the  metal  was  sent  abroad 
for  casting  cannons.    The  destruction  of  bells  at  that  time  must  have 
been  very  great.     A  similar  destruction  of  bells  took  place  in  FVanoe 
at  the  Revolution,  the  metal  being  oast  into  eaonon.     After  indulg- 
ing in  brief  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  change-ringing  and  peal- 
ringing,  &c.,  he  came  to  that  which  more  neaiiy  concenis  the  present 
generation,  viz.,  bells  and  bell-ringing,  as  parts  of  God's  Hovse  of 
Worship. 

"  Why  should  not  the  church  bells  be  treated  reverentially  as  tbe 
organs  lure  ?  They  are  equally  given  for  religious  and  saered  obfects, 
and  should  be  kept  for  those  only.  One  fundamental  principle  of  tbe 
Church  of  God  from  the  earliest  times,  whether  Patriarehal,  Jewish,  or 
Christian,  has  been,  that  whatever  is  dedicated  to  the  service  and  vrar- 
ship  of  God  should  be  considered  as  hallowed-— should  be  kept  sa- 
cred for  that  purpose,  and  be  separated  from  secular  uses  and  objeets. 
And,  therefore,  should  not  church  bells  be  so  viewed  and  dealt  with  ? 
They  are  not  playthings  for  mere  amusement ;  they  are  not  instruments 
hj  which  money  may  be  made,  or  drinking  indulged  in.  Yet,  surely 
there  are  few  parishes  in  which  the  view  of  the  church  bells  is  not  very 
much  akin  to  this,  which  all  will  acknowledge  it  ought  not  to  be. 

"  We  are  told  to  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep  with 
them  that  weep ;  and,  also,  that  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  other 
tnembers  suffer  with  it  (whether  consciously  or  not.)  Hence  church 
bells  have  ever  been  used,  not  only  for  purposes  connected  with  wor- 
ship, but  also  for  occasions  of  peculiar  joy  or  sorrow,  such  as  can  pro- 
perly be  recognised  and  celebrated,  or  sympathised  in  and  mourned 
over,  either  by  the  Church  at  large,  or  by  the  parish. 

'*  Another  principle  of  the  Church  connected  with  the  church  bells  is, 
that  they  should  be  under  the  control  and  responsibility  of  the  minister. 
The  Jewish  Church  polity  recognised  this  (Numbers  x.  8,)  and  the 
early  Christian  Church  entrusted  them  to  the  minister,  and  to  those 
only  who  were  ordained  to  at  least  the  preliminary  and  preparatory  step 
in  ordination.  Hence  the  ringers  should  be  a  fixed  set  of  men.  ap- 
pointed by  or  ivith  the  full  sanction  of  the  Clergyman,  and  responsible 
to  him  for  the  due  performance  of  their  office :  and  the  bells  should 
never  be  rung  without  the  concurrence  and  sanction  of  the  Clergyman. 
Hingers  must  be  made  aware  that  the  bells  are  not  to  be  rung  for  amuse- 
ment, but  for  the  service  and  interests  of  religion ;  that  ringers  tt 
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ttabatitutes  for  the  Clergyman  himself,  who  is  primarily  rteponsible  for 
the  sacred  use  of  the  bells ;  that  promiscuous  ringing  is  wrong ;  and 
that  persons  who  don't  belong  to  the  Church,  or  who  neglect  public 
worship,  or  whose  habits  and  conduct  are  evil  or  unsuitable,  ought 
never  to  be  continued  as  ringers. 

**  Another  principle  may  be  gathered  from  the  ancient  construction  of 
belfries,  and  from  the  consequences  which  seem  to  have  resulted  from 
—or  perhaps  to  have  caused — the  gradual  alteration  in  belfries  in  later 
times.  The  old  belfiry  ringing- stand,  was  on  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
the  church,  and  open  to  it.  The  ringers  were  thus  part  of  the  congre* 
gation.  and  under  their  eye.  But  the  ringing-chamber  became  sepa« 
rated  from  the  church  by  a  partition,  and  then  was  raised  a  story  higher 
than  the  church  floor,  and  latterly  has  been  raised  aloft  in  the  tower. 
Now,  it  is  weU  that  the  bells  should  be  high,  so  as  to  throw  the  sound 
well  out  above  the  church  roof,  but  why  detach  the  ringers,  so  as  to 
form  no  part  of  the  congregation  ?  Hence,  too  often  the  ringers  slip 
away  unseen,  and  think  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  worship.  And 
hence,  how  often  is  the  bell  chamber  a  scene  of  drinking,  idling,  loud 
talking,  quarrelling,  and  even  swearing.  Yet  the  belfry,  even  if  closed 
out,  is  a  part  of  the  sacred  edifice,  and  the  Ebclesiastical  law  against 
brawling  in  church  would  equally  punish  those  who  did  so  in  the  belfry« 
Bat  were  the  bell -floor  open  to  the  church,  and  the  ringers  thus  stand- 
ing under  the  eye  of  the  assembling  congregation,  all  would  come 
gradually  to  feel  the  impropriety  of  misconduct  or  loud  talking  in  it. 
I«t.  therefore,  the  ringers  be  showed  that  they  should  always  behave 
so  that  they  need  not  be  ashamed,  were  they  suddenly  placed  before 
the  Clergyman  in  his  desk  and  the  congregation  in  their  pews,  ready 
to  begin  public  worship.  The  silence,  and  decent,  reverential  conduct 
of  the  ringers,  even  in  the  bell- chamber,  is  no  small  point  in  our  efforts 
to  restore  the  bells  to  a  proper  religious  use  in  connection  with  the 
House  of  God. 

"  A  fourth  principle!  resulting  from  the  church  bells  being  intended 
for  Oon's  service,  and  the  ringers  being  the  public  servants  of  Goo*s 
sanctuary  for  their  own  special  office,  is  that  the  congregation  and 
every  individual  in  it,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  young  or 
old,  is  entitled  to  their  best  serrices,  and  not  one  more  than  another. 
If  it  be  proper  to  ring  at  weddings  and  toll  at  deaths  and  fune- 
rals, the  length  of  time  and  character  of  the  ringing  should  be  in 
every  case  exactly  what  the  Church  requires,  and  neither  more  nor 
less.  It  ought  to  be  the  same  for  pauper  as  for  landowner;  ex- 
cept where  anyone  holds  an  official  position,  or  is  a  special  bene- 
fiu^tor,  not  to  the  ringers,  but  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  and  religion 
in  the  place.  But  is  it  so  arranged  in  parishes  ?  One  wedding  haa  a 
whole  day's  ringing ;  another  haa  none.  One  knell  is  tolled  for  an 
hour;  another  for  ten  minutes.  Why?  Because  in  one  case  the 
ringers  or  sextons  have  a  large  gratuity  to  be  spent  in  beer,  and  in  the 
other  they  have  little  or  none.  The  bells  are  thus  only  viewed  and 
used  as  means  of  getting  beer  or  money,  and  not  as  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  promoting  of  true  religion.  It  is  not  thus  with 
public  worship — why  should  it  be  with  the  subsidiary  matters  con- 
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ttected  with  the  honour  of  Ood  ?  There  needs  a  great  alteratton  m 
such  things,  and  the  hell-ringing  should  not  he  a  service  bought  with 
money  by  whosoever  wills. 

**  But  how  are  we  to  remedy  the  carelessness  and  error  and  sin  which 
have  gradually  crept  into  the  habits  of  bell-ringers  in  most  parishes  ? 
How  restore  them  to  their  proper  connection  with  religion  and  God's 
service  ?  Men  on  whose  duly  labour  depends  the  daily  bread  of  them- 
selves and  their  families  cannot  afford  to  give  their  hours  without  some 
remuneration  to  prevent  the  lessening  of  their  proper  and  lawful  weekly 
income.  Neither  ought  we  to  wish  them  so  to  do.  The  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  In  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish  Church,  by  Gon's 
command,  provision  was  made  for  the  humblest  as  well  as  the  highest, 
for  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  as  well  as  for  the  high 
priest.  But  too  often  the  bell-ringer,  though  an  officer  of  the  church, 
is  enticed  to  ring  through  the  year  only  by  the  hope  of  a  feast  at  Chrnt- 
mas,  and  by  an  occasional  large  fee  at  some  weddings,  given  not  for 
his  proper  duty,  but  for  leaving  his  regular  work  and  joining  his  fellow- 
ringers  to  spend  the  fe^  at  a  public-house.  Hence  too  often  the  chim- 
ing or  ringing  for  church  is  deemed  no  part  of  the  ringer^a  duty, 
whereas  it  is  the  chief  and  most  important  part  to  which  all  the  other 
parts  should  be  subsidiary.  Cannot  some  arrangement  be  made  by 
which  the  bell-ringers  should  receive  some  fixed  salary,  paid  quarterly, 
and  be  bound  to  ring  or  chime  for  church,  and  so  ring  exactly  alike 
for  each  wedding,  or  for  each  death  and  funeral,  irrespective  of  the 
station  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  ring  ?  Whatever  fees  are  received 
for  weddings  might  be  paid  to  one  whom  the  rest  shall  choose  as  their 
foreman,  and  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  salary. 

**  A  belfry-book,  a  table  of  rules  and  forfeits,  and  a  table  of  the 
times  and  proper  lengths  of  each  ringing,  should  hangup  in  the  belfiry ; 
and  one  fine  should  id  ways  be  (against  some  one  properly  appointed  to 
the  charge)  for  not  having  the  belfry  and  bell-chamber  and  ringing- 
loft  clean  and  respectable." 

A  Paper  on  Improvements  in  hanging  Church  Bells,  by  W.  Lewis 
Baker,  C.E.,  was  read  by  his  brother,  and  illustrated  by  full  size 
drawings  of  the  tenor  bell  in  the  parish  of  Raunds.  Mr.  Baker  stated 
that  his  brother  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  his  improvements ;  that  he 
was  honoured  with  a  prize  medal  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  last  year ; 
that  his  patent  had  been  the  subject  of  several  papers  and  debates  i^ 
the  Institution  of  British  Architects  last  year  and  thift.  A  peal  of  six 
bells,  of  which  the  tenor  weighs  a  ton,  would  cost,  at  a  moderate 
estimate,  £650.  The  object  of  his  brother's  patent  was  to  make  bells 
more  durable,  by  preventing  the  wear  and  tear  by  the  clapper  in  one 
place,  by  a  contrivance  to  turn  round  the  body  of  the  bell,  while  the 
clapper  remained  as  it  was.  New  places  would  thus  be  presented  for 
the  clapper  to  strike  upon,  and  if  this  were  now  and  then  done,  the 
sound- bow  would  be  worn,  not  in  two  points,  as  now,  but  equally  all 
round,  and  the  bell,  having  no  pretence  to  crack  in  one  place  more  than 
another,  would  last  one  thousand,  just  as  likely  as  one  hundred  years. 
Mr.  Baker  then  went  into  technical  details  to  show  how  this  was  to  be 
done,  illustrating  his  remarks  by  the  drawings  referred  to,  and  by  a 
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model  beam  from  which  bells  are  suspended.  Mr.  Baker's  next  idea 
was  to  improve  the  working  gear  of  bells,  so  as  to  lessen  friction  and 
make  them  work  easier.  That  he  effected  by  using  metal  where  wood 
was  now  used  [again  explained  by  reference  to  model].  The  advan* 
tages  of  Mr.  Baker*s  plan  for  turning  bells  were  strongly  insisted  upon* 
and  the  evils  of  the  old  "  quartering''  system  exposed.  The  peal  of  bells 
at  Kaunds  was,  the  speaker  said,  thus  sacrificed,  and  when  its  sweet 
voice  would  again  be  awakened,  was  doubtful.  He  exhibited  a  piece 
of  metal  cut  from  the  Raunds  tenor  bell.  It  was  so  hard  that  ordi- 
nary chisels*  saws  or  files  for  metal  would  not  touch  its  surface,  and  it 
was  at  last  separated  by  powerful  drilling  machinery,  heavily  weighted. 
The  composition  of' the  metal  fully  accounted  for  its  beautiful  tone. 
The  speaker  next  mentioned  that  the  substance  of  Mr.  Baker's  plan  had 
been  used  for  the  Westminster  great  bell  by  Mr.  Denison,  Q.C.,  with- 
out leave  and  without  acknowledgment.  He  accused  Mr.  Denison  of 
infringing  his  brother's  patent,  and  then  quietly  advising  him  not  to 
spend  his  money  in  a  prosecution  for  trespass.  At  considerable  length 
he  proceeded  to  point  out  the  trespass,  and  lamenting  that  his  brother's 
means  prevented  him  seeking  compensation  from  the  law,  appealed  to 
the  public  for  a  decision.  A  few  remarks  upon  the  preservation  of  bell 
towers  concluded,  the  paper. 

The  Rev.  T.  James  proposed  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Baker 
for  his  interesting  paper. 

W.  T.  Maunsell,  Esq.,  seconded  the  proposition  with  pleasure.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  public  would  not  condemn  Mr.  Denison  un- 
heard. Mr.  Denison  had  devoted  many  years  to  the  subject  of  bell- 
hanging,  he  was  a  high-minded,  upright  man,  incapable  he  (Mr.  Maun- 
sell)  was  sure  of  doing  what  was  attributed  to  him,  and  he  hoped  the 
public  would  suspend  their  decision  until  they  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  both  sides  and  judging  for  themselves. 
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Thb  Autumnal  Meeting  of  this  association  was  held  this  season  at 
Mansfield,  on  the  33rd  and  34th  of  September. 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  taking  the  chair,  said,  that  as  this  wos 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Architectural  Society 
had  met  in  that  town,  it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  a  few 
observations  before  calling  upon  the  secretary  to  read  the  report.  That 
society  had  originated  with  some  gentlemen  in  Lincolnshire,  and  had 
for  some  years  confined  its  proceedings  to  the  town  in  which  it  took  its 
origin — the  town  of  Louth.  But  some  three  years  ago  some  gentlemen 
had  undertaken  to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  and  now  it  was 
strictly  diocesan.  About  a  month  ago  a  special  meeting  had  been  held, 
at  which  it  was  resolved  that  its  future  head-quarters  should  be  at  Lin- 
coln, as  the  ecclesiastical  centre  of  the  diocese ;  and  that  meetings 
should  be  held  at  Nottingham,  at  Newark,  &c.,  monthly  or  bi-monthly. 
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to  extend  its  sphere  of  uaefulnesa.  He  boped,  therefore,  that  m  to-dij 
the  society  was  entering,  as  it  were,  upon  a  new  aphere  of  usefukcss, 
it  might  on  future  occasions  boast  of  an  augmentation  in  the  number 
of  its  members,  and  that  it  might  henceforth  prove  more  nsehd  than 
had  hitherto  been  the  case.  It  was  not  architecture  in  general  whidi 
tiiey  wished  to  promote  as  their  main  and  principal  object,  so  much  as 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  He  would  admit  that  England  was,  in  this 
respect,  an  example  to  the  world,  and  one  which  proved  that  the  science 
of  architecture  itself  had  its  origin  in  feelings  of  piety  and  devotion. 
In  some  earlier  stages  of  the  world,  it  had  no  doubt  been  misdirected 
to  the  worship  of  false  gods*  but  nevertheless  in  a  spirit  of  piety  and 
devotion.  In  the  gigantic  temples  of  £gypt»  the  scuJptored  cavensof 
India,  the  dateless  shrines  of  Peru,  the  more  scidptured  edifices  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  architecture  had  found  its  greatest  object  in  works  of  piety 
and  deyotion.  He  might  add  to  those  the  enormous  pyramids  sad 
mausoleums  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  countries  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded. He  might  have  gone  back,  in  these  few  observations,  not  only 
to  the  p3nramids  of  Bgypt,  but  the  earlier  Indian  pyramids,  as  asso- 
ciated with  what  might  to-day  be  called  the  cultivation  of  oar  own 
natural  style  of  architecture,  though  called  the  "  Go^c"  architectore, 
-—or  by  some  the  "Pointed"  style, — but  in  common  parlance  the 
Gothic,  although  that  term  was  given  it  as  a  terns  of  opprobriom 
and  as  such  was  it  recognised  for  a  long  time,  and  with  it,  as  such,  be 
would  not  quarrel,  but  would  claim  for  it  the  title  of  "  native,'*  for  it 
had  grown  with  the  growtli  of  our  religion,  and  become  engrafted  on 
the  soil  by  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  same  time  he  could  not 
underrate  the  architeoture  of  S.  Paul's,  and  of  many  structures  of  minor 
degree  in  this  country,  although  the  buildings  which  attracted  the 
attention,  and  of  themselves  aroused  the  feelings,  were  all  of  this  other 
native  style  of  architecture.  Greatly  as  he  admired,  when  he  visited  it, 
the  great  church  of  S.  Peter's  at  Rome,  never  were  his  feelings  raised 
to  such  a  pitch  in  any  church  as  when  he  had  visited  the  magnificent 
and  spacious  Gothic  cathedral  church  of  Seville,  in  Spain.  Some 
considered  the  Gothic  or  Pointed  architecture  to  have  been  destroyed 
at  the  Reformation ;  and,  perhaps,  that  feeling  had  prevailed  against  its 
resuiscitation  in  this  country.  But  it  was  entirely  an  error.  T%e  fret 
was,  that  the  Reformation  and  the  church  architecture  which  succeeded 
the  Gbthic,  had  been  nearly  concurrent  in  point  of  time ;  and  be  be- 
lieved that  the  abandonment  of  the  Pointed  style  of  architecture  had 
begun  a  little  before  the  Reformation  in  this  country,  and  we  had 
actually  borrowed  from  Italy  itself  that  which  in  the  time  of  Hemy 
VIII.  was  substituted  for  it  in  this  country.  He  would  go  so  ^  ss  to 
say  that,  but  for  the  Reformation,  that  style  would  have  perished  at  as 
earlier  date.  The  Elizabethan  Gothic  style  of  architecture  becane  alto- 
gether absorbed  in  what  may  be  called  the  Italian  style  in  this  coantry. 
The  graceful  Elizabethan  was  destroyed  in  the  reigns  of  William  and 
Anne,  and  all  the  beautiful  churches  in  this  country  became  in  the  first 
instance  Italicised,  and  later,  in  an  equal  degree,  Holhndised.  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assign  the  precise  period  at  which  the  old  characteristic 
architecture  was  restored.     We  could  hardly  say  that  Gothic  architec- 
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tare,  howjever,  was  again  ia  rogtie.  when  diaeueaed  in  the  writinga  of 
lADgley,  patfoniaed  by  Horace  Walpole,  criticiaed  by  every  architect 
of  the  day,  and  laughed  at  all  over  England.     He  feared  that  by  thoae 
influencea  the  reatoration  had  been  retarded,  and  it  waa  only  from  recent 
timea,  indeed,  that  thia  reatoration  could  be  dated.    The  fact  had  con-> 
tinned  painfully  obvioua  to  all  lovera  of  architecture,  that  from  thia 
neglect  the  exiating  fabrica  of  our  churchea  had  been  begun,  continued, 
and  ended,  in  the  eame  feelinga  of  neglect  for  the  apiritual  wanta  of  the 
population  of  thia  country.   The  revival  of  taate  in  church  architecture, 
the  revival  of  the  beautiful  and  restored  fabrica  of  our  churchea,  and  the 
revival  of  a  desire  for  a  greater  extension  of  the  meana  of  public  worship 
for  the  poor  of  thia  country  had  all  begun,  extended,  continued,  and  in- 
creased together.    He  had  made  the  observation  lately  in  some  other 
part  of  this  country,  but  would  now  repeat  it,  that  he  was  confident 
that,  in  church  extension,  it  waa  an  absolute  duty  to  atudy  certain  ex- 
ternal architectural  ornaments  and  beautiea ;  not  merely  because  the 
doing  BO  would  be  a  pioua  work,  for  we  could  not  say  that  our  work 
waa  worthy  of  the  God  we  worship— that  could  not  be — ^but  also  be- 
cause it  waa  performing  a  duty,  and  promoting  the  object  we  had  in 
view,  aa  he  felt  aure  it  would  be  promoted  more  by  erecting  such 
fabrica  aa  in  former  times,  than  by  placing  before  the  worahipper  un- 
aeemly  buildings  and  diaagreeable  efiecta  in  church  architecture.    This 
feeling  waa  extending  itaelf  everywhere,  and  had  extended  itself  even 
into  those  districts  which  were  the  last  to  learn.    Even  in  the  Govern- 
ment department,  the  Admiralty  had  confided  to  one  who  had  done  ao 
much  for  the  improvement  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of  this  country — 
Mr.  Scott — ^the  erection  of  two  churches  building  for  the  Admiralty ; 
and  they  must  be  all  sure  that  the  style  he  would  adopt  would  be  satis- 
factory, instead  of  the  buildings  which  he  (the  Duke  of  Newcaatle)  had 
visited  at  Portsmouth  and  elsewhere  only  with  feelinga  of  pain  and 
disgrace.     Societies  such  as  the  present  were  at  once  an  index  to  the 
change,  and  an  argument  for  the  improvements  that  were  taking  place ; 
and  he  waa  confident  that  no  architect  would  object  to  submit  his  plans 
to  societies  such  aft  these.     On  the  contrary*  they  would  properly  con- 
aider  that  they  should  derive  great  asaiatance  from  the  members  in  the 
objects  which  they  endeavoured  to  accomplish.    He  might  explain  in  a 
few  worda  that  it  was  first  the  duty  of  the  aodety  to  promote  and  po- 
pularise ecdesiaatical  architecture  by  ita  meetings,  its  conversations,  by 
books,  drawings*  and  the  exhibition  of  objects  of  interest.    Ecdesiaa- 
tical architecture  waa  not  confined  in  the  interest  it  excited  to  the  few 
assembled  in  that  room,  but  thia  godly  feeling  existed  over  the  country 
and  population.    Another  important. duty  of  auch  aocieties  consisted  in 
the  excellent  example  which  they  set  to  all.     In  all  buildings  of  an  im- 
portant class,  architecture  promoted  improvement ;  not  merely  aa  re- 
spected ecdeaiastical  buildings,  but  many  others,  such  as  old  £urm- 
houses   and    manor-houses — wherever  such  relics  were  found,   the 
society  waa  the  means  of  saving  them  from  destruction.     A  third  duty 
of  such  societiea  was  to  watch  tlie  church  restorers.    They  would  be 
departing  from  their  duty>  which  required  that  they  should  not  be  too 
mealy*mouthed,  if  they  were  too  alow  to  complain  of  every  badly- 
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restored  chureb,  without  caring  what  style  it  was  restored  in, 
the  man  who  restored  it  had  good  intentions.  They  might  depend 
upon  it  that  this  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  their  society — one 
great  part  of  their  imposed  duties.  They  would,  therefore*  watch,  and 
though  they  might  have  no  right  to  interfere,  their  advice  and  assist- 
ance, when  asked,  would  no  doubt  be  instrumental  in  saving  a  great 
deal  of  mischief.  Next,  they  were  to  keep  similar  watch  over  choich 
builders ;  not  that  this  was  quite  so  necessary,  because  the  important 
offices  of  the  professional  architect  rendered  it  less  so  ;  or,  at  least,  in 
a  less  degree  than  twenty  years  ago.  And  lastly,  it  was  not  a  leas  im- 
portant object  of  such  societies  to  promote  the  science  of,  and  taste  for, 
architecture  generally ;  not  merely  the  architecture  of  public  buildings, 
but  extending  their  attention  to  the  domestic  architecture  of  the  cot- 
tage as  distinctly  as  to  that  of  churches.  This  was  not  merely  of  great 
importance  to  the  cottager,  by  affording  a  superior  aooommodation, 
contributing  to  decency  and  a  proper  mode  of  life ;  but  tasteful  designs 
— ^not  too  expensive,  for  their  example  would  not  be  followed — pro- 
moted habits  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  amongst  the  labouring  popu- 
lation. They  ought  not  to  believe  that,  because  they  had  received  a 
higher  education,  and  lived  in  greater  luxury  and  comfort,  that  the 
poor  were  behind  them  in  appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  With  these 
general  observations  on  the  duties  of  societies  such  as  these,  he  should 
conclude,  by  expressing  the  hope  that  this  society,  now  entering  on  a 
new  and  extended  field,  would  ably  carry  out  the  objects  for  which  it 
was  associated. 

The  Rev.  G.  Hunt  Smyttan,  of  Hawksworth,  then  read  the  report. 

The  Rev.  J.  F.  Dimock,  of  Southwell,  then  read  the  first  paper  on 
*'  Old  Churches  and  Old  Records." 

George  Gordon  Place,  Esq.,  then  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Ecdesiology 
of  the  Neighbourhood  of  Mansfield." 


Evening  Mbbtino. — Shortly  after  eight,  p.  m.,  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  Col.  Wildman,  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  the  Secretaries, 
Committee,  and  other  office-bearers  of  the  Society  present,  re-entered 
the  town  hall,  which  was  now  much  more  densely  filled  than  in  the 
morning,  but  obviously  with  a  very  different  audience,  and  inter- 
mingling with  the  chief  residents  of  the  town,  a  Isrge  body  of  the 
working  classes.  His  Grace  having  taken  the  chair,  amidst  much  ap« 
probation,  at  once  rose  and  said  that  he  had  just  entered  the  hall  ex- 
pecting that,  although  invitations  had  been  sent  out  to  the  members  of 
the  Mansfield  Mechanics'  Institution  to  attend  that  evening,  yet  that 
the  wetness  of  the  evening  and  other  causes  would  in  all  probability 
conjoin  to  present  before  him  the  same  set  of  faces  he  had  seen  at  one 
o'clock,  and  that,  therefore,  he  should  have  nothing  to  do  but  at  once 
proceed  to  business.  Seeing,  however,  so  many  new  fsicwt  and  of  a 
class  in  which  he  took  a  very  deep  interest, — ^they  would  forgive 
him  if  he  addressed  to  them  a  few  words  before  calling  for  the  paper 
which  was  to  be  read  to  them  by  Mr.  Smyttan.  At  the  morning 
meeting  he  had  explained  what  the  objects  of  the  Society  were  and 
what  they  were  not ;  and  he  should  so  far  again  repeat  that  they  oon* 
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sisted  not  so  much  in  extending  the  erection  of  churches  within  the 
diocese,  as  in  seeing  that  the  character  of  those  erected  were  consistent 
with  the  objects  to  which  they  were  devoted*-the  worship  of  Almighty 
God,  and  the  improvement  of  the  minds,  intelligences,  and  feelings  of 
those  invited  to  frequent  them.  It  had  been  his  good  fortune  for 
one  or  two  years  to  be  present  on  more  than  one  occasion  of  the 
opening  of  new  churches,  and  their  dedication  to  the  worship 
of  God  :  and  it  had  been  with  high  delight  and  gratification  that 
he  had  witnessed  on  these  occasions  the  numerous  concourse  of  the 
working  classes,  who  had  united  with  the  rest  of  the  community  in 
feelings  of  devotion  and  of  thankfulness  for  the  opportunities  of  wor« 
ship.  Within  these  few  weeks,  in  that  town  (Mansfield)  he  had  been 
present  at  the  opening  of  a  new  church,  crowded  almost  to  suffocation, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  congregation  were  working  people 
of  that  town,  who,  by  their  tone  and  manner  on  that  day,  had  evinced 
great  interest  in  the  donation  of  a  new  church  to  that  community.  The 
objects  of  the  Society,  then,  were  not  to  build  churches,  but  to  endea- 
vour to  provide  that  when  erected  they  should  be  of  the  character  he 
had  attempted  to  describe.  The  noble  duke  dwelt  strongly  and  ex- 
pressed himself  most  sympathetically  on  the  influence  of  the  new 
church  in  Mansfield  and  the  cause  of  the  working  man,  and  elicited 
throughout  the  strongest  approbation  from  the  audience. 

The  Rev.  G.  Hunt  Smyttan,  of  Hawksworth,  honorary  Secretary, 
then  read  his  paper  **  On  the  Suggestiveness  of  Gothic  Architecture," 
lamenting  the  inattention  paid  in  many  instances  to  the  meaning  and 
intent  of  our  churches  (which  in  all  their  several  component  parts  he 
incidentally  explained)  and  inveighing  severely  against  the  difliculties 
experienced  in  gaining  admission  to  Uie  interiors  of  our  churches  for 
the  purposes  of  study ;  but,  nevertheless,  conducting  the  audience 
within,  going  over  the  sacred  edifice  and  eliciting  its  symbolisms  in  a 
popular  style  of  impassioned  eloquence,  relieved  by  poetical  quotation,  and 
admirably  suited  for  popular  repetition,  as,  indeed,  we  believe  it  really  to 
be  the  reverend  and  learned  gentleman's  intention  to  repeat  this  at- 
tractive paper  in  various  towns,  and  to  appropriate  the  proceeds  towards 
church  restorations.  Mr.  Smyttan  accompanied  his  references  to  the 
well-known  details  of  the  Gothic  style  with  pregnant  allusions  to  their 
meaning,  which  were  caught  up  and  re-echoed  at  intervals  by  the  in* 
telligent  audience. 
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8,  Mary,  8.  Marychureh,  Devon, — When  the  rebuilding  of  this 
church  has  been  completed,  it  will  unquestionably  be  one  of  the  most 
noticeable  achievements  of  modern  ecclesiology,  and  we  congratulate 
Mr.  Hugall  on  his  work.  At  present,  the  building  in  its  unfinished 
state,  wears  an  aspect  of  quaint  grandeur,  like  a  miniature  of  the  yet 
unhandled  Cologne,  or  of  S.  Peter's,  Leyden,  with  its  towering  chan- 
cel, its  one  bay  of  the  new  nave,  so  much  broader  and  higher  than  the 
residuary  portion  of  the  old  one,  as  at  present  to  wear  the  form  of  a 
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transept,  and  its  low  niatie  aoatli-west  tower.     When  the  reitontkm 
is  carried  out,  it  will  relapse  into  the  more  ordinary  plan  of  a  church 
with  aisles,  both  to  the  nave  and  chancel,  the  latter  nnder  gabkf ,  the 
former  lean-to.     The  chancel  is  of  two  bays  with  sanctoary  beyond, 
supported  upon  clustered  pillars  of  the  beautiful  local  marUe,  carefallf 
polished.     The  roof  is  groined  in  wood,  affording  a  conviiieing  argu- 
ment for  the  superiority  of  this  form  of  roofing  in  that  material  no  lees 
than  in  stone.    The  bosses  and  ribs  are  somewhat  too  heavy  and  lirge, 
a  fault  which  is  apparent  from  their  nearness  to  the  eye.    We  oonctede 
the  proportions  were  borrowed  from  a  cathedral  roof,  thus  proTing  hov 
necessary  it  is  to  the  architect  to  observe  the  circumstances  of  each 
locality  in  adapting  his  design.    The  sanctuary  is  spacioos  and  railed 
on  two  steps.    The  east  window  is  of  five  lights.     Under  it  is  an  da- 
borate  bnt  not  very  successful  reredos,  die  central  panel  over  the  altar 
containing  a  relief  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci*s  Last  Supper,  while  on  the  side 
panels  which  reach  to  the  ground,  the  Gommandmeats  are  illaminated. 
Why  in  a  church,  where  every  thing  else  is  bo  correct,  we  shoald  see 
this  retrogressive  arrangement  astonishes  us.     The  south  sanctuarf 
window  is  appropriated  as  credence,  and  carries  an  sdicnle  on  the  sili 
to  cover  the  el^ents-— a  pretty  feature  undoubtedly,  but  not  neces- 
sary, and  one  which  we  should  think  might  often  give  offence.    To 
the  westward  of  it  stand  the  lofty  and  spacious  sedilia,  four  in  namher. 
The  stalls  in  the  western  bay  are  five  in  number  on  each  aide,  with 
subsellae.    The  gaa  standards  behind  are  ingenioualy  tied  by  a  hoii- 
zontal  band  of  brass- work,  so  as  to  form  graceful  pardoses.    liie  oigan 
is  placed  in  the  north  chancel  aisle,  the  pipes  being  painted  bloe, 
and  powdered  with  golden  fleurs-de-lys.     Bnt  the  most  striking  fittinf 
n  the  low  chancel  screen,  of  stone  panelled  with  shafts  of  local  marble, 
and  the  plain  surfaces  filled  with  delicate  mosaic,  alao  ci  local  marble, 
representing  plants  and  fiowers.    The  cresting  and  gates,  by  Mr.  Haid- 
man,  are  of  rich  brass,  but  the  last  have  the  cardinal  mistdce  of  bear- 
ing  on  one  leaf  a  croas,  which  indeed  looks  very  well  while  tfaejr  are 
shut,  but  vanishes  on  their  being  opened.    Where  the  oeatral  croai 
cannot  be  stationary,  it  had  better  be  dispensed  with.    Bnt  with  thii 
abatement,  we  much  liked  the  screen.    The  pulpit  which  is  of  atooe 
and  low,  stands  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  nave,  dose  to  the  aereen. 
The  panels  are  filled  with  emboased  work  in  ^t  metal,  a  croas  ooeopj* 
ing  the  central  place.    There  is  a  reading-desk  in  the  nave,  ootnde 
the  screen,  besides  the  lettem.    The  one  bay  of  the  new  nave  hai  a 
circular  derestory,  and  an  open  roof  of  an  ordinary  type.    The  old 
nave  has  a  cradle  roof,  with  moulded  riba  and  carved  bosses.    It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  this  type  was  not  adopted  for  the  new 
structure.    It  is  not  only  characteristic  of  the  oountry,  hot  would  fona 
a  conservative  link  between  the  dd  and  the  new  church.    Moreover, 
its  curvilinear  outline  would  C(»iespondent  fiar  better  widi  the  lisn 
of  the  ohancd  vaulting,  than  the  angular  lines  of  the  adopted  roof. 
The  nave  pavement  of  different  coloured  tiles  is  neat.    We  obterre 
the  brass  of  a  former  incumbent  bearing  a  pastoral  staff.    The  isds 
episcopal  emblem  is  found  over  his  tomb  in  the  churchyard.    We 
should  have  thought  that  there  was  sufficient  knowledge  abroad  to 
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have  prevented  the  double  repetition  of  euch  a  blunder  in  two  memorials 
both  of  them  of  ecclesiastical  design,  'llie  chancel  and  its  aisles  con* 
tain  a  considerable  amount  of  painted  glass  by  Mr.  Wailes,  the  east 
window  however  being  only  partially  filled  with  figure  subjects  on  a 
rather  minute  scale.  On  the  whole  however*  it  is  a  favourable  speci- 
men of  that  artistes  work.  A  spacious  lichgate  gives  access  to  the 
churchyard.  We  own  to  having  approached  the  church  with  somewhat 
unfavourable  prejudices,  expecting  to  find  it  overdone,  and  we  were 
consequently  the  more  pleased  with  what  we  found.  Outside  there  is 
perhaps  rather  a  superfluity  of  ornament.  But  inside,  with  those  abate* 
ments  which  we  have  not  refrained  from  noticing,  it  is  very  com- 
inendable.  There  is  a  spaciousness  about  it,  which  is  too  frequently 
wanting  in  modem  churches,  while  it  gives  its  character  to  such  ancient 
piles  as  Winchelsea  church.  Mr.  Hugall  deserves  much  praise  for 
having  caught  that,  as  well  as  for  his  constructional  polychrome.  At 
present  the  arrangements  are  in  a  very  odd  state  of  transition :  a  portion 
of  the  congregation  has  to  sit  upon  benches  ranged  across  the  steep  in- 
cline which  joins  the  old  and  the  new  levels ;  those  who  occupy  the 
ancient  structure  having  very  moderate  opportunities  of  seeing  what  is 
^ing  on.  We  learn  however,  that  the  present  excellent  incumbent  is 
anxious  to  complete  the  good  work  commenced  by  his  zealous  prede- 
cessor. 

S,  Mark,  Torquay,  Devon. — When  we  saw  this  new  church  by  Mr. 
Salvin  in  the  Meadfoot  quarter  of  Torquay, — an  early  fruit  of  that  more 
than  questionable  Torquay  Churches'  Act, — the  building,  so  far  as  it 
bad  gone,  was  standing.  Since  then  we  have  seen  bn  account  of  the 
downfall  of  the  tower,  and  consequent  partial  ruin  of  the  structure. 
We  take  for  granted,  however,  that  it  will  be  reconstructed  as  before,  and 
that  this  description  will  not  therefore  be  lost.  In  his  design  Mr.  Salvin 
has  clearly  in  his  eye  to  make  the  most  of  a  remarkably  beautiful  site 
by  a  picturesque  structure.  In  straining  after  this  end,  he  has,  we 
fear,  been  rather  oblivious  of  the  special  requirements  of  Anglican  wor- 
ship ;  for  which  S.  Mark's,  a  cruciform  building,  with  chancel  and 
transepts  intercepted  from  the  nave  by  a  remarkably  solid  lantern,  wiU, 
we  feel  sure,  not  prove  itself  the  best  adapted.  This  lantern  was  sup- 
ported to  the  west  by  piers,  to  the  east  on  responds.  (How  far  may 
this  construction  have  helped  the  downfall  ?)  The  chancel  is  not  of 
-much  depth,  and  has  on  the  south  an  aiile  with  a  depressed  arch ;  the 
vestry  standing  to  the  north.  The  east  window  was  not  up  when  we 
visited  the  church.  A  sedile  window  showed  itself  on  each  side.  Cut 
60110  such  a  capricious  innovation  ?  The  end  of  each  transept  is  lighted 
by  a  discontinuous  couplet.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  arcade  are  cir- 
cular, somewhat  too  low  and  thick,  while  the  label- heads  are  inordi- 
nately big.  Among  these  we  discovered,  if  not  exceedingly  mistaken, 
the  portraiture  of  the  tcapa  koim&vto^  earl  of  Lydian  memory.  When 
was  his  lordship  canonized  ?  We  suppose  that  his  graven  image  is 
hereafter  to  furm  a  constant  feature  in  the  churches  o^  which  the 
Record  smiles.  The  aisles  have  lean-to  roofs,  and  coupled  trefoil- 
headed  windows.  The  west  window,  of  three  lights.  Middle- Pointed, 
is  pushed  too  high,  almost  into  the  gable.     The  belfry  story  of  the 
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central  tower  has  seyen  eqaal  lancets.  Altogether  the  church  has  too 
much  the  air  of  not  having  decided  between  being  First  or  Middle- 
Pointed.  The  red  stone  with  which  it  is  boiit  is  of  a  very  harmo- 
nious hue. 

8.  John  the  Evangelist, Xrailey,  Herefordshire. — ^Thia  church,  wUdi 
is  situated  on  one  of  the  spurs  of  the  Malvern  range,  about  three  miles 
from  Great  Malvern,  has  been  built  aa  a  memorial  of  Mr.  John  Nichdl 
Luzmoore,  son  of  the  late  Dean  of  S.  Asaph,  the  sometime  rector  of 
Cradley.     It  is  enough  here  to  observe,  that  he  in  whoae  memory  the 
church  has  been  erected  was  not  unworthy  of  such   a  memorial,  and 
the  inscription  round  the  chancel-arch,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
die  in  the  Loan,"  bears  reference  to  this.    The  church,  which  is  Early 
Middle- Pointed,  consists  of  chancel,  nave,  south  porch,  with  engaged 
tower  and  broach  spire  at  the  west  end.     It  is  built  of  the  stooe  of 
the  neighbourhood,  the  walls  in  courses  hammer  •dressed,  and  the  win- 
dows and  quoins  rubbed.     The  building  has  a  good,  solid,  lasting  look, 
and  the  colour  of  the  stone  is  particularly  grateful.     The  proportions 
are— chancel.  26  ft.  by  16  ft.;  nave,  55  ft.  by  Vi  ft.  ;  and  the  ij^re 
rises  to  the  height  of  105  ft.     The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  with 
geometrical  tracery  in  the  head,  the  centre  light  being  unusually  wide, 
and  evidently  treated  so  purposely  for  the  stained  glass  with  which  it  is 
filled.     The  glass  was  designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  Preedy,  of  Wor- 
cester, the  architect  of  the  church.      The  prominent  object  in  the 
centre  light  is  the  figure  of  our  Loan  upon  the  Cross  of  Glory,  which 
also  represents  the  Tree  of  Life,  as  described  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision. 
From  the  stem  of  this  tree  issue  branches,  bearing  the  twelve  manner 
of  fruits.     Uodemeath  the  cross  is  seated  S.  John  Evangelist,  and  on 
either  side  S.  Paul,  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Cornelius,  and  the  Ethiopisa 
eunuch,  in  exemplification  of  the  text  at  the  foot,  *'  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me."     The  side-lights  cootatn 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  S.  John  Evangelist,  under  canopies,  and  angels 
playing  on  harps  above.    In  the  head  of  the  window  the  upper  and  larger 
circle  contains  the  Adorable  Lamb,  and  in  the  two  lower  circles  are  angeb 
with  golden  censers.     The  window  is  kept  well  up  above  the  altar — t 
great  point.    The  altar  itself  is  of  good  proportions — oak,  with  a  m> 
of  Painswick  stone  ;  it  stands  on  a  footpace,  the  sanctuary  being  raised 
three  steps  from  the  chancel,  and  this  again  two  steps  from  the  nave. 
The  chancel  is  fitted  with  stalls  unretumed,  and  is  lighted  with  single- 
light  windows ;  that  at  the  south-east  being  very  broadly  splayed  and 
depressed,  so  as  to  form  two  sedilia ;  and  east  of  these  is  the  piscutf* 
The  pavement  is  of  Minton's  tiles.     The  roofs  of  chancel  and  nave  are 
particularly  good,  with  due  constructional  difiference  in  the  chancel ; 
there  \a  plenty  of  timber, — deal,  simply  varnished, — and  it  looks  as  ii 
it  could  really  do  its  work.     It  is  quite  cheering  to  see  a  good  roof.  ^ 
so  many  of  our  modem  churches  have  such  a  thin,  scant,  consumptive  sp- 
pearance,  that  one  is  always  expecting  to  hear  the  church  cough  outright 
The  nave  is  separated  from  the  chancel  by  a  low  stone  screen,  and  the 
pulpit,  which  is  a  developement  of  the  north  end  of  this,  consists  of  a  itofi^ 
slab,  supported  by  a  full-length  angel  spring^ng^  from  a  plinth  is  the 
nave ;  the  pulpit  itself  thus  being  in  the  chancel,  to  the  economy  of  tbc 
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space  iD  the  congregational  portion  of  the  church,  and  being  also  kept 
duly  subordinate,  llie  windows  of  the  nave  are  double,  with  trefoiled 
heads  and  good  splays ;  the  whole  of  the  joints  of  the  masonry  are 
coloured  red,  with  good  effect.  The  benches  are  of  plain  design,  and 
of  course  open,  affording  every  temptation  to  kneel.  The  font,  which 
is  of  Caen  stone,  stands  on  steps,  forming  a  cross ;  the  bowl  is  square, 
supported  on  four  shafts,  with  foliage  in  the  caps.  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  the  Sacraments  have  their  due  and  proper  prominence ;  and, 
indeed,  all  the  ritual  arrangements  and  general  tone  and  teaching  of 
this  church  are  excellent,  forming  no  small  contrast  with  the  miserable, 
barn -like  look  of  the  mother  church,  with  its  cast-iron  east  window 
and  low  slated  roof  without,  its  west  gallery,  high  pews,  great  "  three 
decker,"  and  poor,  unseen  altar.  The  tower  of  the  new  church  has 
single  long  lights  in  the  lower  stage,  while  the  upper  stage  is  of  rubbed 
stone,  panelled  of  five,  with  three  lancets  trefoiled  and  pierced ;  the 
middle  light  double.     The  broach -spire  is  bold  and  good. 

S.  Mary,  Kevelaer,  Diocese  of  Munster,  Germany, — We  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  M.  Reichensperger  for  an  engraving  of  the  new 
church  about  to  be  erected  by  M.  Statz  at  Kevelaer  in  Rhenish  Prussia, 
in  the  diocese  of  Mun&ter,  close  to  the  borders  of  Holland.  It  is,  as  it 
seems,  a  noted  place  of  pilgrimage,  and  a  larger  church  was  required. 
The  one  to  be  built  is  of  almost  cathedral  dimensions,  measuring  250 
feet  by  70  and  108  at  the  transept,  while  the  tower  and  spire  are 
250  feet  high.  Our  print  gives  the  church  from  the  south-west,  and 
we  can  only  describe  what  it  contains — namely,  the  exterior  of  the 
steeple,  nave  and  south  transept.  The  style  is  Middle- Pointed.  The 
nave  is  of  six  bays,  with  a  lofty  clerestory  of  two-light  windows,  while 
flying  buttresses  (rather  heavy)  denote  groining.  The  aisle  windows 
seem  to  be  of  three  lights.  The  transept  is  of  two  bays,  one  beyond 
the  aisle  line,  and  has  at  all  events  no  western  aisle.  There  is  an 
end  portal,  with  a  deeply  recessed  three-light  window  over  it.  stand- 
ing well  upon  a  stringcourse,  which  continues  the  roof  line  of  the  aisles 
round  the  transept,  the  more  southern  clerestory  window  of  this  tran- 
sept being  carried  down  to  it  with  a  transom.  The  gable  has  a  pa- 
nelled quintuplet,  and  is  crowned  with  a  large  crop.  The  crossing 
shows  the  inevitable  bareness  of  that  part  of  a  large  church,  where 
there  is  neither  tower  nor  fleche.  The  steeple,  which  stands  out  to 
the  west,  detached  on  three  sides,  is  a  bold  composition, — the  most 
successful  portion  of  the  church,  we  should  say.  The  lower  story, 
which  is  bounded  by  a  string  at  the  level  of  the  main  roof,  is  occupied 
to  the  west  by  a  huge  arch,  deeply  recessed,  Tewkesbury  fashion,  and 
comprising  a  triple  portal,  surmounted  by  a  large  four-light  window, 
with  apparently  bold  tracery.  To  the  south  is  a  similar  arch,  but 
much  more  shallow,  against  which  a  newel  staircase  abuts,  dying  into 
the  wall :  we  hardly  think  these  fit  well  together.  The  next  story  has 
in  each  face  a  kind  of  screen,  of  three  long  trefoil-headed  lights,  set  in 
a  square  panel.  In  the  next  story,  which  rises  high  above  the  roof- 
line,  the  tower  diminishes  in  diameter,  retaining  its  square  form,  above 
an  open  gallery,  with  pierced  parapet.  This  gives  room  for  four  angle- 
torrets,  terminating  in  large  crocketed  pinnacles.     Each  face  of  this 
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story  has  a  two- light  window,  with  a  quatrefoii  in  the  head.  Above, 
from  within  a  bold,  traceried  gallery,  rises  the  octagonal  spire:  it  is 
crocketed,  and  terminates  in  an  over-large  crop.  Why,  both  here 
and  in  the  apex  of  the  south  gable,  is  this  unmeaning  ornament  sub- 
stituted for  the  cross  ?  Our  engraving  does  not  show  a  single  eztenal 
cross.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  think  M.  Statz  deserves  mnch 
pnuse  for  this  steeple.  He  has  avoided  the  usual  error  of  his  coontiy- 
men,  frittering  away  mass  in  superfluous  ornament.  His  tracery,  too, 
seems  nervous — not  like  the  wire-drawn  productions  of  M.  Heiddoff. 
Only,  we  should  rather  fear  the  spire  not  being  adequate  to  the  snp- 
]x>rtiag  tower. 

Didcot,  Berkshire, — A  small  and  plain,  but  pleasing  school  has  just 
been  completed  here,  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  Buckeridge,  architect,  of 
Oxford.  It  is  constructed  of  beams  of  wood,  skilfully  and  prettily  sr« 
ranged,  and  filled  in  with  rough- cast.  The  rouf  is  of  good  pitch,  sod 
simple  but  solid  construction,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  picturesque  bell- 
turret.     There  is  a  small  wooden  porch,  of  creditable  design. 


CHURCH  RESTORATIONS. 

Lichfield  Cathedral. — We  are  in  hopes  that  the  restoration  of  this 
cathedral  will  be  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  coo* 
mittee  of  advice — i.  e.,  that  the  choir  will  be  properly  used,  and  the 
nave  devoted  to  congregational  purposes.  The  absence  of  any  variatioii 
of  level  at  Lichfield  facilitates  such  an  arrangement.  We  hear  that 
the  experiment  of  placing  the  organ  on  the  ground  towards  the  east  is 
to  be  tried :  we  await  the  result  with  anxiety.  The  opening  of  the 
choir  arches  has  been  received  with  universal  applause. 

Sherborne  Minster,  Dorsetshire. — ^Mr.  Slater  is.  we  are  glad  to  leam. 
actively  at  work  restoring  the  choir  of  this  noble  church,  according  to 
the  plans  prepared  by  Carpenter,  thanks  to  Mr.  WingiSeld  Dighj'* 
singular  munificence.  Only  we  learn  that  these  plans  will  be  so  far 
improved  on,  that  the  work  in  hand  will  include  the  rebuilding  oi  the 
Lady  Chapel.  When  completed  this  restoration  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  perfect  yet  undertaken. 

^.  Afary,  Ticehurst^  Sussex. — The  restoration  of  this  church  by  Mr. 
Slater  has  been  brought  to  completion,  the  chancel  alone  having  on* 
fortunately  been  carried  out  by  another  hand.  The  building  consists 
of  west  tower,  with  a  low  solid  broach,  clerestoried  nave  of  foor 
bays,  and  chancel  with  aisles  or  chapels,  under  gables,  and  ssflo- 
tuary  beyond.  The  old  condition  of  the  church  was  very  lament- 
able, full  of  pews  and  galleries  ;  now  the  area  is  entirely  open,  and  fur- 
uished  with  low,  regular  seats.  The  prayer-desk,  of  pretty  but  simpl« 
design,  stands  just  within  the  chancel-arch,  looking  south,  with  a  v^^' 
ward  lettern.  I'he  pulpit  opposite,  also  of  oak,  ia  six  sides  of  •» 
octagon,  on  a  low  stone  base,  and  entered  by  four  steps.  The  oM 
altar-mils,  new  varnished,  are  used  again.     A  curious  hagioscope  htf 
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been  re-opened.  The  organ  stands  in  the  south  chanceUaisle.  The 
font,  with  its  curious  original  flamboyant  cover  of  wood«  (hexagonal, 
and  opening  by  two  of  its  sides  swinging  back  on  a  hinge,)  has  been 
placed  against  the  second  pier  from  the  west  on  the  south  side,  oppo« 
site  the  porch.  The  windows  of  the  chancel  and  its  aisles,  of  a  usual 
Perpendicnlar  design,  have  been  filled  with  not  very  harmonions  glass 
by  Mr.  Powell.  Mr.  Slater  is  not  responsible  for  this.  Architect 
turally,  the  most  eurious  restoration  is  that  of  the  windows  of  the  nave 
clerestory,  which  Mr.  Slater  found,  by  indications  of  the  springing, 
(for  it  was  gutted,)  to  have  been  entirely  filled  with  Flamboyant  tracery : 
these  have  been  all  replaced.  From  similarity  of  detail,  he  is  convinced 
that  this  church,  and  the  neighbouring  churches  of  Etchingham  and 
Hawkhurst,  in  Kent,  in  all  of  which  a  strong  Flamboyant  character 
prevails,  were  by  the  same  architect.  The  parvise  over  the  porch  is 
used  as  vestry,  being  approached  by  a  neat  staircase  in  the  aisle.  The 
restorer  of  the  chancel  has  put  on  a  stone  coping — we  forget  whether 
it  originally  existed  ;  but  roofs  slightly  overhanging  the  gable,  without 
any  coping,  are  a  local  feature.  The  tower  is  open  to  the  church,  the 
bells  being  rung  from  the  ground.  It  is  altogether  an  unpretending 
and  pleasing  restoration. 

S.  Mary  and  S,  Nicholas,  Etchingham,  Susses, — We  are  glad  to 
report  that  the  restoration  of  this  remarkably  fine  church  has  been  un* 
dertaken  in  earnest.  The  rector,  who  has  just  completed  his  hundredth 
year,  is  carrying  out  that  of  the  chancel,  and  g^ven  liberally  to  the 
nave ;  and  although  the  funds  are  not  quite  made  up,  we  trust  that  the 
entire  work  will  be  satisfactorily  accomplished.  The  restoration  is  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Slater,  who  is  proceeding  with  the  utmost  regard  to 
the  archaeological  value  of  the  church.  Had  the  preservative  hand  of  res* 
toration  not  been  stretched  out,  we  might  have  had  soon  to  mourn  the 
ruin  of  a  singularly  beautiful  fabric.  The  north  arcade  of  the  nave 
leans  so  much,  and  the  west  end  is  so  dilapidated,  that  both  require 
rebuilding ;  while  the  condition  of  the  roof  is  such,  that  a  walking- 
stick  was  driven  entirely  through  one  of  the  tie-beams.  We  need  not 
say  that  the  remarkable  screen,  stalls,  brasses,  tiles,  and  sanctuary 
steps  in  the  chancel  are  preserved,  while  a  boarded  oaken  roof 
throughout  will  replace  a  frightful  overflow  of  whitewash.  Open  sit* 
tings  of  oak  will  replace  the  miserable  pews  which  now  disfigure  the 
nave.  The  effect  of  restoring  the  original  length  of  the  side  chancel 
vrindows  is  striking,  and  we  anticijmte  a  similar  gain  from  the  re- 
lengthening  of  the  west  window.  The  curious  south  porch  of  oak  is 
to  be  carefully  preserved.  The  Bishop  of  Chichester  has,  both  by 
word  and  deed,  testified  the  peculiar  interest  he  takes  in  this  restora- 
tion, owing  to  the  architectural  dignity  of  the  church. 

All  Saints,  Warlingham,  Surrey. — ^This  humble  little  church »  on  the 
road  from  Croydon  to  Westerham,  is  to  be  restored,  and  to  receive  the 
addition  of  a  north  aisle,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Withers.  The 
design  is  very  commendably  carried  out,  and  Mr.  Withers  has  shown 
judgment  in  retaining  the  form,  while  improving  the  detail,  of  the  little 
wooden  belfry.  The  new  work,  though  of  great  simplicity,  shows 
character.     We  could  wish  that  the  existing  external  demarcation  of 
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nave  and  chancel  had  been  preserved.  We  hope  the  diaplaced  laiioet 
in  the  n^ve  north  wall  may  be,  if  possible,  retained. 

S.  Margaret,  Garveatone,  Norfolk, — A  correspondent  famishes  some 
particulars  of  the  late  restoration  of  this  church,  which  is  one  of  those 
described  in  the  "  Ecclesiologist's  Guide  to  the  Deaneries  of  Brialej, 
Hingham,  &c."  We  are  not  ourselves  responsible  for  that  work,  as 
our  correspondent,  misled  by  the  name,  seems  to  think.  The  works 
brought  to  light  many  dbtemper  paintings,  besides  the  wood-turret 
and  staircase.  The  loft  itself  has  disappeared  since  the  memory  of 
man  :  it  was  used  by  the  singers.  Remains  of  the  screen  and  encaos- 
tic  pavement  were  also  discovered;  and,  in  the  shamefully- treated  chan- 
cel, the  sedilia  were  found  and  also  niches,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
altar,  retaining  traces  of  colour  and  of  the  figures  that  once  occupied 
them.  The  restorations,  which  are  as  yet  only  partial,  comprise  the 
substitution  of  open  benches  for  pews,  the  introduction  of  a  more 
appropriate  pulpit,  and  some  quarry-glass  in  a  First-Pointed  window. 

Holy  Trinity  Collegiate  Chvrch,  Edinburgh. — We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  the  reconstruction  of  his  curious  specimen  of  Flamboyant  archi- 
tecture is  far  fjom  hopeless.  When  the  railway  company  removed  it 
some  eight  or  ten  years  back,  for  the  sake  of  additional  station  room, 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  gave  them  that  power, 
accompanied  it  with  a  stipulation  that  the  church  should  be  rebuilt 
literatim  on  another  site.  This  has  been  variously  procrastinated. 
However,  public  attention  has  now  been  called  to  Uie  question  in  a 
published  letter  by  Mr.  Adam  Black,  now  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  but  then 
the  Lord  Provost,  to  whose  exertions  it  was  due  that  the  Committee  had 
its  attention  called  to  the  value  of  the  building,  and  legislated  accord- 
ingly. The  church  was  composed  of  an  apsidal  choir  (groined),  aisles, 
and  transepts,  with  a  low  saddle-back  tower.  The  nave  had  never  been 
built. 

Cologne  Cathedral, — We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  M.  Zwirner  is  showing 
himself  neglectful  of  the  original  details  in  building  the  north  tower  of 
Cologne  Cathedral.  This  building  had  attained  a  height  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet :  he  has  demolished  this  work. — possibly  from  its  being  so 
dilapidated,  that  its  sustentation  would  be  dangerous  to  the  remaining 
fabric  ;  but  in  building  the  central  pillar,  he  is  following  a  totally  dif- 
ferent design  from  that  contained  in  the  original  plan,  so  curiously 
preserved,  and  published  in  Boisser^'s  great  work  on  the  Cathedral. 
In  the  original  design  the  newell  staircase,  which  forms  a  portion  of 
the  mass,  was  placed  angle- wise ;  while  in  M.  Zwimer's  pillar,  (or 
rather  pier,)  it  is  embedded  in  the  heart  of  the  pile.  M.  Reichensperger 
brought  the  matter  before  the  directing  committee  of  the  Dombau* 
Verein,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  protesting  against  the  proceeding. 
M.  Zwirner,  however,  absented  himself,  and  so  the  matter  stood  over 
till  he  could  attend. 

The  adjourned  meeting  took  place  on  the  18th  of  November,  when 
M.  Reichensperger  brought  forward  his  motion.  M.  Zwirner,  in  reply, 
urged  considerations  of  symmetry  as  compared  with  the  south  tower, 
and  of  economy,  and  threw  doubts  upon  the  plan  of  the  north  tower, 
as  he  had  found  it,  being  that  of  the  original  architect.     M.  Reichen- 
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sperger,  on  his  side,  urged  the  danger  of  tampering  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  ancient  masters,  and  pressed  the  constitution  of  the  cathe- 
dral committee,  which  called  for  literal  conformity.  After  an  ani- 
mated debate,  an  amendment  was  carried  by  ^3  to  10,  expressing 
confidence  in  M.  Zwirner,  and  in  the  ultimate  "  Royal  decision  '*  before 
which  the  question  lay.  It  is  not,  of  course,  for  us  to  say  how  far  the 
spirit  of  bureaucracy  has  influenced  this  Tote.  We  deeply  regret  such 
differences  in  a  work  like  the  completion  of  this  magnificent  church. 

Bayewt  Cathedral,  Normandy,  France. — ^The  central  tower  of  this 
cathedral  (known  as  the  Patriarch's  tower,  from  having  been  built  by 
Louis  D'Harcourt,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  and  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.) 
proved  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition.  M.  Flachat,  engineer  of  the 
Western  Railway  of  France,  undertook  to  save  it  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  employed  by  Mr.  Gottingham  at  the  central  towers  of  Rochester 
and  Armagh  cathedrals,  namely,  bearing  up  in  the  air,  by  gigantic 
shores,  till  the  supporting  piers  should  be  rebuilt.  The  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  north-east  pier  as  the  commencement 
of  the  work,  on  the  11th  of  November.  In  his  address,  he  spoke  of 
the  restoration  of  the  cathedral — subsidised,  of  course,  by  the  actual 
ruler  of  France, — as  a  matter  almost  of  certainty.  We  trust  that  when 
the  tower  is  complete  and  safe,  one  of  the  first  things  thought  of  will 
be  to  replace  the  incongruous  cupola  with  which  Bishop  de  Nesmond 
capped  it  in  1714,  by  a  spire  in  harmony  with  the  two  fine  spires  of 
Early  Gothic  which  distinguish  the  west  end.  Bayeux  cathedral  would 
then  become  the  one  church  of  France  in  actual  possession  of  that  glo- 
rious appendage,  the  threefold  spire.  We  say  actual  possession,  for 
we  do  not  forget  that  e.  g.  not  long  since,  S.  Germain  des  Pres  boasted 
them,  though  on  a  small  scale,  while  Notre  Dame  de  Chalons- sur- 
Mame  claimed  four — Gluny  eight. 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  Ecclesiologist. 

Gbntlbm BN, — If  the  following  points  have  interest  for  your  sub- 
scribers, perhaps  you  may  think  one  or  all  worth  insertion  in  your 
Journal. 

Is  it  worth  while  to  make  researches  upon  the  subject  of  the  exist- 
ence of  timber  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  the  results  to 
you  for  insertion  ? 

May  I  ask,  through  your  Journal,  if  any  of  your  readers  recollect 
passages  confirmatory  of  local  tradition  given  to  me  in  Belgium,  of  the 
employment  there,  in  the  14th,  16th,  and  16th  centuries,  of  English 
timber  of  large  scantling,  and  explanatory  of  the  term  ■*  boisdlrlande,*' 
which  I  find  in  old  French  writers  ? 

In  designing  a  timber  church,  I  find  that  a  tie-beam  or  a  plate  must 
run  across  the  end  walls :  consequently  any  triplet  would  be  very 
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gmall.  A  wheel  window,  or  a  window  with  a  heavy  tFanaom,  appear 
my  only  resources ;  and  as  the  adoption  of  either  decides  the  style  for 
the  church,  I  fshould  be  glad  to  learn  whether  the  latter  would  be  moat 
likely  to  secure  your  critical  approval,  aa  the  use  of  the  wheel  would 
necessitate  the  employment  of  iron  ties,  to  which  I  have  no  objection. 
The  wheel,  however,  is  not  the  idea  I  should  myself  prefer. 

If  the  assertion,  absidal  ends  belonged  to  churches  in  parishes  tkat 
were  formed  by  bishops ;  but  chancel^ends  to  churches  tu  parighes  thai 
were  formed  by  lay  persons,  or  at  all  events  not  by  the  secular  clergy ^  be 
not  new,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  where  to  find  it,  or  statements  aa  to 
any  portion  of  it ;  and  if  it  be  not  correct,  to  learn  the  objections  to  it. 

I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  Papwobth. 

14  a,  Great  Marlborough  Street ^  London, 
November  15,  1856. 

[We  think  an  architect  is  always  justified  in  adopting  such  a  varia- 
tion as  e.g.,  a  transom,  where  there  is  a  reason  for  it,'} 

Brighton,  Nov,  22,  1856. 

SiH, — ^The  late  Mr.  Carpenter's  church.  All  Saints*,  Brighton,  has 
been  lately  so  treated,  that  the  pages  of  the  Ecclesiologist  ought  to  con* 
tain  a  protest  against  what  has  been  done. 

It  was  recently  determined  to  place  an  organ  in  the  church.  Unfor- 
tunately, no  express  provision  had  been  made  in  the  building  for  this 
almost  necessary  appendage  to  a  town  church.  A  huge,  unsightly 
gallery,  of  capacity  enough  to  gladden  the  heart  of  the  recent  Quarterly 
reviewer,  has  been  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  organ. 

The  west  end,  as  you  may  remember,  contains  a  large  Middle-Pointed 
window.  This  has  been  boldly  ignored.  Not  an  inch  of  this  window 
is  now  visible  internally  :  the  gallery  and  organ -case,  of  sham  Qothic 
design,  entirely  shutting  out  the  window  from  view. 

More  than  ^700  has,  I  believe,  been  spent  upon  the  gallery  and 
organ.  It  would,  of  course,  have  been  far  better  to  have  had  a  smaller 
instrument,  and  built  a  simple  organ- chamber  over  the  existing  sacristy, 
with  an  arch  opening  into  the  chancel.  The  gallery  is  far  larger  than 
the  organ,  and  the  result  is,  that  the  choir,  who  have  hitherto  been  in 
their  proper  place,  now  occupy  the  gallery. 

The  stall- wise  seats  in  the  chancel  are  now  filled  by  all  comers ;  or 
rather,  I  suppose,  are  let  as  pews.  There  can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to 
this  reactionary  proceeding.  The  seats  under  the  gallery  are  made 
dark  and  gloomy ;  indeed,  if  the  church  ever  receives  stained  glass, 
real,  practical  evil  will  be  felt  from  the  unnatural  treatment  of  the  west 
window. 

Faithfully  yours, 

G.  F.  B. 

The  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  second  part  of  Mr.  F.  T.  DoU- 
man*s  work  on  '  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture  *  has  been,  we  under- 
stand, unavoidable  :  the  sketches  of  the  hospital  of  S.  Cross,  and. that 
of  S.  Mary,  at  Chichester,  having  taken  much  more  time  tium  the 
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author  expected.  The  part,  however,  is  promised  in  January,  and  the 
work  will  then,  it  is  hoped,  be  continued  at  regular  intervals.  Besides 
the  boepitals  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Dollman  purposes  to  illustrate  the 
Bede  House  at  Stamford,  and  Blundell's  school,  at  Tiverton. 

In  reply  to  inquiries,  we  beg  to  state,  that  Mons.  A.  D.  Busson.  of 
5,  Arthur  Street  East,  City,  has  been  employed  to  import  the  cheap 
chairs  for  use  in  churches  which  have  been  recommended  in  our  pages. 

Mr.  W.  Vose  Pickett  sent  us,  at  the  moment  of  the  publication  of 
our  last  number,  a  long  commentary  on  our  few  words  about  his  theory 
of  Iron  Architecture,  for  which  be  demanded  immediate  and  unmuti- 
lated  insertion.  We  must  decline  to  admit  Mr.  Pickett*8  communica- 
tion, for  the  simple  reason  that,  until  we  have  seen  his  designs,  we  are 
absolutely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  merits  of  his  theory.  We  have  offered 
to  meet  Mr.  Pickett  on  the  re-assembling  of  our  committee  after  the 
Long  Vacation,  and  then  an  interview  will  enable  us  to  decide  whether 
Mr.  Pickett's  claims  are  well  founded. 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  the  remarks  contained  in  the  Pastoral 
Letter  with  which,  according  to  custom,  the  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  have  terminated  the  recent  triennial  session  of  the  Greneral  Con- 
vention, in  condemnation  of  theatrical  music  in  churches.  This  do- 
cument, we  are  glad  to  observe,  while  not  directly  upholding,  says 
nothing  in  condemnation  of  the  full  choral  service  which  has  already 
been  introduced  across  the  Atlantic,  and  has,  of  course,  in  various 
quarters,  been  met  with  ignorant  opposition.  On  the  whole,  the  ecde* 
Biological  animus  of  this  pastoral  is  in  the  right  direction. 

Church  building  forms  the  theme  of  one  of  the  articles  in  the  current 
Quarterfy,  handled,  however,  in  a  very  feeble  and  unscientific  manner. 
We  are  hardly  able  to  grasp  any  very  definite  views  in  the  writer's 
inind,  beyond  the  obvious  one,  in  which  we  thoroughly  agree,  that  it  is 
both  foolish  and  wrong  to  incur  debts  in  church  building  which  there 
are  no  obvious  means  of  liquidating. 

We  observe  in  a  foreign  paper,  that  289  portraits  of  Popes  are  being 
executed  in  Mosaic,  at  the  Vatican  manufEustory,  for  the  Basilica  of 
S.  Paul  before  the  walls,  in  replacement  of  those  which  the  fire  de- 
stroyed. Why  has  not  this  beautiful  and  imperishable  decoration, 
equally  applicable  to  churches  and  public  buildings,  been  added  to  the 
art-maDufactures  of  England  ? 

Religious  Profanity, — We  observed  in  a  recent  number  of  the  im- 
peccable Univers,  a  puffing  advertisement  of  a  money  lottery  to  be 
drawn  on  the  8th  of  December  (the  Feast,  be  it  noted,  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception)  at  Cahors,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thirteen  sanctu* 
aries  of  Notre  Dame  of  Roc  Amadour,  **  a  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage 
when  antiquity  mounts  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  nascent  Charch." 
This  valuable  speculation  offers  600,000  tickets  at  a  franc  each,  with 
73  prizes  ranging  from  80,000  to  300  francs,  and  a  long  list  of  agents  at 
Paris  and.Toulouse.  Little  did  the  earliest  days  of  the  nascent  Church 
dream  of  such  associations  in  connection  with  sanctuary  and  pilgrimage, 
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except  as  further  combined  with  a  scomge  of  small  cords  and  a  den  of 
thieves ! 

Vandalism  in  Belgium. — ^It  is  with  very  great  regret  that  we  leam 
that  the  barbarous  idea  of  demolishing  the  most  interesting  Hospital 
of  S«  John  at  Bruges,  valuable  alike  for  its  architecture  and  ita  match- 
less Memmlings,  is  not  abandoned.  To  save  this  building  the  utmost 
exertions  ought  to  be  made. 

We  are  requested  to  mention  a  most  praiseworthy  attempt  to  inte- 
rest the  "commercial  gentlemen"  of  Bristol,  in  the  restoration  of 
S.  Mary  Redcliffe.  <*  A  Commercial  Association  "  has  been  formed, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  from  a  class  which  is  not  within  the 
influence  of  the  existing  "  Canynge  Society.*'  We  wish  the  promoters 
all  success. 

Meta  would  do  well  to  procure  a  flat  cover  for  the  rude  cylindrical 
font,  about  which  inquiry  is  made.  Its  height  from  the  floor  must 
depend  on  the  scale,  &c.,  of  the  church.  Probably  one  step  would  be 
enough  in  this  case.  The  chancel  should  have  a  longitudinal  bench 
on  each  side :  and,  in  so  small  a  sanctuary,  it  might  be  well  to  make 
the  second  step  serve  for  the  footpace  of  the  altar.  A  mere  open  desk 
would  be  pulpit  enough  for  so  very  small  a  building. 

The  consecration  of  Sir  F.  Ouseley's  church  at  Tenbury,  and  the 
Lichfield  Meeting  of  Diocesan  Choirs,  are  interesting  examples  of  the 
revived  feeling  in  behalf  of  Church  Music,  We  hear  with  satisfaction 
of  the  renewed  meetings  for  practice,  of  the  Oxford  Plain  Song 
Society. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Embroidery  Society  have  worked  frontals,  during 
the  past  year,  for  Perth  Cathedral ;  S.  John's,  Stamford ;  Stretton, 
Herefordshire  ;  Chailey,  Sussex ;  11am,  Staffordshire ;  Antony,  Corn- 
wall ;  and  Yatton,  Somersetshire.  The  Society  has  much  in  hand, 
and  has  enrolled  some  more  workers,  and  has  received  several  dona- 
tions, besides  annual  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  fifteen  guineas. 

Circumstances  have  prevented  our  correspondent  H.  S.  L.  from  con- 
tinuing his  letters  on  the  Pfayer-Book  in  our  present  number:  and 
from  replying  to  the  criticism  on  his  former  letters  which  we  inserted 
in  our  last. 

We  hope  in  our  next  to  notice,  at  greater  length  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  the  improved  funeral  arrangements  of  Mr.  Vigars,  of 
Lower  Ghrosvenor  Place. 

We  regret  that  want  of  space  compels  us  to  omit  the  accounts  of 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Worcestershire  Architectuxal  Society,  and 
of  the  Lambeth  Meeting  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological  Society,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Leicestershire  Society. 

Received  .—Q.  F.  B. ;  W. ;  G.  A. ;  J.  S.  W. 
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